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SIB  JOHN  SINCLAIB. 


A  voNG  the  many  eminent  men  who 
shed  liistre  on  the  latter  part  of  what 
has  heen  termed  the  Georgian  era^ 
eotainlj  not  the  least  conspicuous  was 
Sb  John  Sinclair.  The  pontion  which 
he  hdd  in  public  esteem  was  altoge- 
ther peculiar,  and  the  means  by  which 
he  attained  it  were  not  less  so.     Sir 
John  Smdair  entered  public  life  at  a 
period  more  than  ordiiuurily  fruitful  in 
great  men  and  great  oTents ;   when 
the  departments  of  law>  science,  poli- 
tiesy  and  fiterature  were  crowded  with 
competitors,  and  consequently  the  at- 
tainment  of  distinction  was  in  the 
higfaeit  degree  ^fficult.    Under  such 
dreamstances  he  might,  at  first  sight, 
appear  to  haye  been  deficient  in  many 
of  the  qualities  requisite  to  success. 
Considered  merely  m  a  literary  point 
of  view  he  was  not  a  great  auuior ; 
nor  was  he  lughly  gifted  as  an  orator, 
nor  profoundly  Ten^  in  any  branch  of 
science ;  noir  had  he  drank  deeply  at 
« the  stream  divine  of  high  philoso- 
phy ;  **  nor  as  a  politician  did  he  rbe 
abore  ^  middle  rank.     With  all 
these  disadTantages,  howeyer,  his  suc- 
cess was  extraordinary.   No  man  erer 
soooeeded  in  acquiring  a  reputation 
more  hcmonrable    or   more   widely 
spread*      Throughout    Europe   and 
America  his  name  became  familiar 
alouMl  as  a  household  word,  and  he 
enjoyed  hia  gpreat  honours,  with  this 
remarkable  distinction,  that  none  ever 


questioned  the  justice  with  which  they 
had  been  bestowed.  The  laboiun  of 
a  long  life  have  been  at  length  closed 
by  death,  yet  no  man  has  hitherto  at- 
tempted to  tear  a  leaf  from  his  chap- 
let,  and  the  high  place  he  occupied  in 
public  opinion  remains — and  is  long 
likely  to  remain — ^untenanted. 

The  public  were  entitied  to  expect 
that  the  memoirs  of  a  life  so  success- 
fully devoted  to  their  service  should 
be  written  for  the  instruction  both  of 
the  present  generation  and  posterity. 
This  duty,  we  rejoice  to  say,  has  been 
discharged  with  a  degree  of  talent, 
good  taste,  and  sound  judgment  which 
leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
biographer  is  already  well  known  to 
the  world  as  the  author  of  several  va- 
luable works  on  criticism  and  theolognr, 
and  the  present  work  will  assuredly 
not  derogate  from  his  high  reputation. 
In  the  execution  of  his  task  Mr  Sinclair 
has  not  suffered  his  feelings  of  filial 
attachment  to  influence  his  judgment. 
Indeed,  if  he  has  even  erred  at  all,  it 
certainly  has  not  been  in  forming  too 
lofty  an  estimate  either  of  the  charac- 
ter or  services  of  his  distinguished  fa- 
ther. Of  eulogy  Mr  Sinclair  is  even 
rigorously  sparing.  He  never  heaps 
the  measure  of  his  praise,  and  in  some 
instances  we  think  that  a  larger  por- 
tion mi^ht  have  been  fairly  arrogated 
by  the  biographer  of  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
and  are  quite  sure  it  would  have  been 
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freely  conceded  by  the  public.  It  is 
a  defect,  perhaps  inseparable  from 
the  memoirs  of  men  of  genius,  that, 
however  largely  the^  con&ibate  to  the 
gratification  or  curiosity,  they  rarely 
convey  a  lesson  generally  useful.  In- 
dividuals so  gifted  may  be  considered 
as  exhibiting  exceptions  to  the  ordi- 
nary laws  which  regulate  and  limit 
human  intellect,  and  their  success  be- 
ing the  result  of  a  rare  idiosyncrasy, 
their  example  is  little  available  to  those 
who,  from  difference  of  mental  organi- 
zation, can  experience  but  imperfect 
sympathy  either  with  their  peculiar 
temptations  or  higher  impulses.  But 
the  case  b  different  in  regard  to  indi- 
viduals who,  without  any  remarkable 
superiority  of  original  endowment, 
have  achieved  great  objects  mereljr 
by  the  strenuous  and  judicious  apph- 
cation  of  powers  which  they  possess 
in  common  with  the  m^ority  of  man- 
kind. The  lives  of  such  men  must 
ever  be  full  of  valuable  instruction. 
The  instruments  of  their  sucoess  are 
within  reach  of  all.  They  were  en- 
dowed with  no  preternatural  strength, 
nor  did  they  wield  a  charmed  weapon. 
Yet  men  so  constituted  and  so  armed, 
without  dazzling  appliances  of  any 
sort,  have  achieved  the  most  astonish- 
ing results,  and  ostablishod  a  perma- 
nent and  acknowledffod  claim  to  the 
gratitude  of  mankind. 

Of  thb  class,  it  is  almost  neodless 
to  say,  was  Sir  John  Sinclair.  His 
life  was  one  of  intense  activity  and  la- 
bour, and  scarcely  less  remarkable  for 
the  variety  of  pursuits  to  which  it  was 
devoted,  than  for  the  degree  of  suc- 
cess by  which,  in  most  of  them,  his 
.  labours  were  rewarded.  In  almost  all 
his  works  we  find  a  picture  of  lils 
mind,  and  in  these  we  might  almost 
trace  its  progress  from  youth  to  mid- 
dle age,  and  from  that  period  to  the 
closing  years  of  a  long  and  valuable 
life.  Perhaps  the  writings  of  no  man 
were  ever  more  legibly  impressed  with 
the  character  of  their  author.  Unlike 
those  writers  who  think  it  necessary 
to  appear  before  the  public  with  an 
air  of  rhetorical  pomjp,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair despised  such  artifices,  and  wrote 
as  he  sijoke  and  as  he  thought,  witli 
perfect  simplicity  and  directness.  With 
genius  he  was  not  endowed.  His  mind 
was  deficient  in  imagiaation,  and  the 
powers  connected  with  it,  which  pro* 
bably  he  had  never  cultivated;  ana  his 
talent  for  logical  deduction  was  not 


remarkable.  In  his  writings  we  rarely 
discover  any  close  and  connected  chain 
of  reasoning.  Perhaps  the  most  pro- 
minent feature  of  his  intellect  was  its 
extraordinary  vivacity.  His  faculties 
never  slept.  They  were  always  up 
and  stirring ;  always  on  the  looK-out ; 
always  active.  Two  other  qualities 
he  possessed  in  a  remarkable  degree 
— enthusiasm  and  perseverance.  The 
one  led  him  to  make  light  of  difficul- 
ties, however  formidable,  and  the  other 
enabled  him  to  overcome  them.  We 
do  not  believe  that  Sir  John  Sinclair 
ever  resigned  a  task  he  had  under- 
taken from  dread  of  any  obstacle — or 
shrank  from  any  degree  of  labour, 
however  vast,  which  might  be  neces- 
sary for  its  completion.  To  know  that 
success  was  possible  was  all  that  he 
required ;  for,  with  this  knowledge, 
his  confidence  in  his  own  powers  was 
too  great  to  have  a  doubt  of  his  at- 
taining it.  This  sanguine  oonstitation 
of  mind  was  fortunate,  both  for  him- 
self and  his  country :  withoutjt,  he 
could  have  brought  few  of  his  great 
works  to  a  successful  termination,  and 
in  all  probability  the  Statistical  Ac 
count  of  Scotland  would  have  remain- 
ed unwritten. 

No  man,  perhaps,  was  over  less  fit- 
ted than  Sir  John  Sinclair  for  a  life  of 
contemplation.  Action  was  as  neces- 
sary to  him  as  the  air  he  breathed.  It 
was  to  his  mind  what  the  pde  is  to  the 
needle — the  terminus,  towards  which 
all  his  thoughts  and  intellectual  im- 
pulses wore  directed.  He  could  not, 
like  Mr  Coleridge,  be  content  to  dwell 

in  a  world  of  vbionary  abstractions 

niergmg  all  thought  of  material  ex- 
istence in  contemplation  of  the  micro- 
cosm within.     To  the  latter,  the  ab- 


man  he  took  no  interest.  In  him  ac- 
tion was  at  all  times  the  offspring  ra- 
ther  of  painful  necessity  than  of  vo- 
luntary impulse.  In  the  eyes  of  Mr 
Colerid|:e  the  ^reat  globe  itself,  and 
all  that  It  inhabit,  were  valueleas,  when 
compared  with  that  universe  of  mys- 
terious possibilities  on  which  he  de- 
lighted  to  speculate  and  refine.  Per- 
haps a  more  striking  contrast  was  never 
exhibited  in  human  character  than  ex- 
isted between  those  two  distinguished 
individuals. 

The  Memoirs  of  Sh  John  Sinclair's 
Life  arej  of  course,  those  of  his  Works. 


im.] 


aSr  Jalm  SMtdt. 


In  either  nnh  the;  poiMM  vimk  Uh 
tcKit.  With  almoftl  all  tlie  gnaX  meo 
of  the  period  in  which  ho  lived  he  was 
brought,  by  hia  positioo  in  eodetyj  and 
the  eoBsiderahle  part  be  took  ia  public 
a£un»  faito  frequent  contact ;  and  be 
waa  too  a^ite  and  aoourate  an  observer 
not  to  form  a  tolerably  Just  estimate 
of  the  Tariooa  intereating  characters 
thus  placed  within  the  rang^  of  Inspec- 
tiott.     Indeed  we  cannot  but  regret 
that,  with  bJa  superior  powers  and 
extensive  opportunities  of  obserTation, 
he  waa  not  induced  to  embo4y  in  a  se- 
parate work  his  parliamentuy  recol- 
JpetimMb    and   the  valuable  floating 
aneedotea  witb  which  his  memory  was 
amply  stored. 

In  the  year  1780  Sir  John  (then 
Mr)  Sinclair  firstlntered  Parliament, 
as  member  for  his  native  county.  His 
Doliticai  opinions  led  him  to  support 
Lord  Nora  i  and  an  offer  which  he 
made  to  second  the  addresi  led  to  a 
friendly  interconne  with  the  Blinister. 
In  the  year  following  Mr  Sinclair 
made  his  dbfrti/aa  a  naiiiamentapy  ora- 
tor, and  shortly  afterwards  he  pub- 
lished his  first  pamphlet,  entitled, 
<'  Thoughts  on  the  Naval  Strength  of 
the  British  Empire.*'  This  was  fa- 
vourably  received,  and  soon  followed 
by  anoUier.  From  this  period  for- 
ward he  seems  to  have  kept  up  a  warm 
JusHiade  of  brochures  on  matters  na- 
val, nulitary,  political,  agricultural, 
statbtical,  and  literary.  Of  these.^ 
amounting  in  number  to  seyeral  hun- 
dreds—we believe  there  are  few  which 
do  not  contain  much  valuable  infor- 
mation. Indeed  it  could  not  be  other- 
wise. Whatever  subject  might  en- 
gage the  attention  of  Mr  SincLiir,  it 
was  always  his  first  ol^jeet  to  gatiier 
into  one  focus  all  the  facts  and  cir- 
cumstanees  connected  with  it.  In  the 
pursoit  of  informatiou  he  was  indefa- 
tigable, and  vrith  his  extraordinary  in- 
dnstrv,  and  the  gift  of  a  memory  un- 
usoaliT  retentive^  it  will  l^dily  be 
couched  tiiat  his  mind  became  stored 
with  a  vast  and  increasing  mass  of  va- 
luid>le  knowledge  on  a  greater  variety 
of  topics  than,  perhaps,  ever  before 
engaged  the  attention  of  a  single  indi- 
vidual. 

It  was  scarcdv  possible,  therefore, 
for  Mr  Sinclair  to  write  on  any  sub- 
ject without  communiaating  instruc- 
tion. Indeed  we  can  conceive  no- 
thing more  oonTcnient  to  the  states- 
n«B  of  tlM  ttao  Am  ito  prodigality 


with  which  ha  poured  forth  his  aer 
cumulated  stores.  Whenever  any 
difficult  or  abstruse  question  engaged 
tiie  attention  of  the  legislature  or  the 
public,  Mr  Sinclair  was  sure  to  write 
on  it,  and  to  embody  all  the  facta  ne- 
oeasary  to  a  sound  eonelusion  which 
could  be  gathered  from  the  laoords  of 
past  ages,  or  the  testimony  of  living 
witnesses.  Even  those  who  differed 
(Wm  his  oonclusions  were  foroed  to 
admit  the  ?altte  and  accuracy  of  his 
premises. 

The  tide  of  misfortune  which  flowed 
in  iqton  the  country  with  soaroely  any 
xvmmm  during  the  whole  duration  of 
the  Amerioan  war,  led  Mr  Sinclair  to 
devise  measures  for  putting  an  end  to 
that  unfortunate  contest.  Parties  were 
then  (17d9)t  as  now,  rather  nicely 
balanced  in  the  House  of  Commona. 
The  number  of  members  in  the  hidut 
of  attending  the  House  was  about 
430,  of  whom  230  generally  supported 
the  Ministry!  and  200  the  Opposition. 
Among  the  nominal  adherents  of  each 
party  might  be  reckoned  about  fllty« 
whose  support  was  lukewann  fmd 
precarious,  consisting  chiefly  of  Lord 
Gower's  friends  and  a  body  of  inde- 
pendent country  gentlemen,  who  ac- 
knowledged no  leader,  and  voted  ao* 
cording  to  their  own  judgment.  Of 
course,  in  such  circumstances  a  strong 
Government  was  impossible.  The 
defection  of  sixteen  members  could 
at  any  time  turn  the  scale. 

In  this  predicament  of  party  Mr 
Sinclair,  convinced  that  any  overtures 
for  peace  were  not  to  be  expected 
from  Lord  North,  made  a  bold  and 
active  effort  for  the  overthrow  of  his 
Government  by  means  of  a  coalition. 
He  held  frequent  conferences  witii 
the  independent  party, — ^represented 
to  them  the  influence  they  might  ac- 
qnire  firom  co-operation^ — and  propo- 
sed, with  their  aid,  that  a  Cabinet 
should  be  formed,  epibracing  the 
leading  members  of  the  two  great 
parties.  Mr  Sinclair  strongly  stated 
nis  conviction  that  In  this  manner^ 
and  in  tbb  alonei  could  the  sinking 
fortunes  of  the  nation  be  retrieved. 

These  views  he  not  only  enforced 
in  personal  conununioations  with  the 
different  members,  but  in  the  pages 
of  four  pamphlets  which  he  published 
on  the  occasion.  The  persuasions  of 
tongue  and  type*  however,  were  alike 
unavailing.  A  few  of  the  members 
voio  iH^OTiulock  on  to  meet  oooaiionally 
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at  the  St  Albaii*ft  Tayern  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  prospects  or  the 
country^  the  proceedings  of  the  Mi- 
mBtry,  and  a  good  dinner.  In  regard 
to  the  last  of  these  subjects  there  ex- 
isted perfect  unanimity ;  the  two 
former  were  met  by  greater  reserve. 
Meetinff  after  meeting  took  j^lace,  but 
eoncora  of  opinion  was  wanting^  both 
as  to  the  mode  of  action  and  the  ob- 
ject to  be  gained  by  it.  Mr  Sinclair 
appears  to  nave  been  the  only  active 
and  zealous  member  of  the  party ; 
and  after  much  trouble,  and  much 
correspondence,  and  many  dinners, 
the  project  died  of  mere  inanition,  and 
Lord  North  retained  office  till  driven 
from  it  by  a  Cerent  influence.  We 
give  the  following  extract  from  tbe 
Memoirs,  because  it  affords  an  apt 
and  curious  illustration  of  the  impe- 
diments to  be  overcome  in  procunng 
active  support  for  any  new  political 
project.  It  contains  an  abstract  of 
the  answers  of  the  different  members 
to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  communication, 
Bolidting  co-operation. 

"  Mr  (afterwards  Sir  Wifliam)  Pulte- 
ney  ia  *  obliged  by  the  perusal  of  tbe  pa- 
pen,  and  will  attend  as  early  as  possible 
in  the  Hoose  of  Commons,  to  receive  far- 
ther explanations.* 

"  Lord  Mabon  consents  to  a  resolution, 
reprobating  '  offensite  war  upon  tbe  Con- 
tinent of  America  against  tbe  British  re- 
volted colonies,  as  tending  to  weaken  our 
efforts  against  the  House  of  Bourbon.* 

"  Sir  Herbert  Mack  worth,  member  for 
Cardiff,  enters  warmly  into  tbe  measures 
suggested  :  he  is  detained  in  the  country ; 
*  but,'  continues  he,  '  I  beg  yon  will  con- 
sider me  as  one  of  your  number  present, 
and  joining  in  the  plan  as  one  of  the  so- 
ciety :  I  can  very  safety  depute  you  my 
proxy,  if  it  may  be  admitted  on  the  pre- 
aent  occasion,  having  a  perfect  confldenoe 
in  the  uprightness  of  your  intentions,  and 
abilities  to  adapt  them  to  great  public 
good.' 

'<  Viscount  Maithind  (now  Earl  of  Lau- 
derdale) writes  in  great  baste,  expecting 
what  he  terms  '  a  motion  of  a  conciliatory 
nature,  declaring  the  inexpediency  of  the 
affairs  of  tbe  country  remaining  in  the 
same  hands,  without  specifying  who  or 
what  number  ought  to  be  removed.' 

'*  Sir  Robert  Herries,  member  for  Dvun- 
fries,  '  thinks  Mr  Sinclair  is  entitled  to 
much  praise  for  having  executed  as  well 
as  planned  a  laudable  institution,*  and  re- 
quests a  conference  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject. 

**  The  Barl  of  Surrey  (afterwarOs  Duke 


of  Norfolk)  /  will  meet  Mr  Sinclair,  and 
the  gentlemen  mentioned  by  him,  at  Che 
St  Alban's.' 

**Mr  Sibthorpe,  member  for  Boston, 
'  will  give  Mr  Sinclair's  papers  moeh  at- 
tention in  the  first  moment  of  leisure.' 

**  Mr  J.  RoUe  (afterwards  Lord  RoUe) 
*  will  attend  with  great  readinesa  the  next 
meeting  at  the  St  Alban*s,  and  will  be 
happy  in  co-operating  with  other  indepen- 
dent jnembers  to  support  such  measures  as 
may  appear  to  them  for  the  real  interestof 
his  king  and  country.' 

"  Mr  Lygon  (afterwards  Earl  Bean- 
champ),  having  been  called  into  the  coun- 
try, '  is  much  obliged  by  Mr  Sinclair's  re- 
collection of  a  runaway,'  and  describes 
the  county  of  Worcester  '  in  high  spirits, 
thinking  a  change  of  Minbters  implies  every 
blessing  that  can  res^re  a  kingdom.' 

**  <  Mr  George  Ross  being  prevented 
firom  attending  by  illness,  hopes  that  the 
meeting  was  numerous  and  respectable, 
and  will  send  in  the  evening  for  a  list.' 

"  Sir  Henry  Houghton,  member  for 
Preston,  *  receives  with  great  satisfiM^on 
Mr  Sinclair's  information  that  there  is  a 
prospect  of  an  union  of  independent  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  in  some  efforts  to  save 
their  sinking  country.' 

«  Mr  Brickdale,  member  for  Bristol, 
'  will  be  glad  at  any  time  to  communicate 
with  Mr  Sinclair  on  the  subject  of  his 
plans.' 

"  Mr  Montague,  iu  six  successive  notes, 
assures  Mr  Sinclair,  that  be  is  '  full  of  zeal 
in  the  cause,'  and  will  observe  '  secrecy.' 
adding,  however,  that,  *  he  is  forbidden 
by  his  physicians  not  only  to  attend  tbe 
House,  but  even  to  hold  conversation  at 
any  length.' 

**  Mr  Strutt,  member  for  Maldon,  enters 
warmly  into  Mr  Sinclair's  plans ;  baa  com- 
municated them  to  Mr  Bramston,  Mr  Sib- 
thorpe, and  Mr  Bulloch;  recommends 
caution  ;  and  proposes  that  the  first  meet- 
ing should  consist  of  not  more  than  ten  or 
twelve  members,  'for,'  says  he,  *  every 
man,  however  shackled,  wishes  to  be  con- 
sidered as  free  and  independent '  He 
adds,  <  Whether  the  present  Ministry  is 
equal  to  Ae  conduct  of  the  war,  is  not  for 
me  to  determine,  and  yet  I  wish  a  change 
of  two  persons.  But  I  will  be  bold  to 
say,  that  neither  this  nor  any  other  Rli- 
nistry  can  be  active  and  finigal  who  have 
to  contend  with  an  Opposition  so  virulent 
and as  the  present.  I  confine  my- 
self to  tbe  leaders  and  their  particular  ad- 
herents. Something  must  be  done  to  com- 
pel the  &finister,  whoever  he  may  bo,  to 
economy;  and  to  excite  to  decided  and 
vigorous  measures :  at  the  same  time  op- 
position must  be  silenced.' 
.    *'  But  perh^  the  nature  and  objects  of 
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tte  St  AlboTt  Qiib,  and  the  wntfanenU 
genmlly  perrading  its  members,  may  be 
bett  colkcCed  ih>m  tbe  followhig  letter  of 
3ir  Gilbcft,  tbe  member  for  Lttcbfield  :— 
"  *  Lfllyshall,  2d  Jan.  1782. 
<«  •  Dear  Sir, — I  bive  been  in  the  coun- 
try tea  days ;  bat  io  much  engaged  In  a 
variety  of  boBtneas,  as  to  prerent  my  at- 
tBDtioo  to  those  very  important  coocems 
reapecting  the  public  which  have  of  late 
fo  muidi  engrossed  your  thoughts  and  mine ; 
bowever,  from  a  desne  to  contribute  the 
itBMst  of  my  endeavours  to  promote  so 
excellent  a  p1an»  snd  to  show  that  regard 
whidi  is  doe  to  you  for  your  very  laudable 
exertions  therein,  I  have  retifed  for  an 
hoar  or  two  from  other  aifairs  ta  resume 
the  consideTation  of  our  favourite  ob- 
ject, and  to  commuDicatc  my  thoughts  a 
lirtle  &rther  to  you. 

"  '  I  think  we  cannot  do  better  service 
at  present  than  by  communicating  our  plan 
to  sach  paUic-spirited  members  as  we  hap- 
pen to  be  connected  or  acquainted  with, 
who  have  tlie  real  love  of  their  country  at 
heart ;  all  these,  I  doubt  not,  will  cheer- 
fidly  eo-operate  with  and  assist  us,  in  a 
wotIe  so  essential  at  this  crisis,  and  which 
promises  so  much  relief  to  this  poor,  I 
may  add  onfortonate,  divided,  snd  dis- 
tracted ccmntry  ;  at  the  very  brink  of  ruin, 
whilst  she  is  possessed  of  resources  suffi- 
cient to  extricate  her  from  her  present 
distresses,  to  make  her  a  scourge  to  her 
haughty  and  perfidious  enemy,  and  to  raise 
her  to  a  greater  pitch  of  glory  than  she  has 
ever  yet  attained ;  if  they  were  properly 
exerted,  and  her  affairs  administered  with 
that  spirit,  equity,  justice,  and  economy 
which  they  ought. 

'*  *  I  think  with  you»  that  we  ought  to 
be  prepared  with  a  plan  for  our  coadjutors 
to  look  up  to,  for  the  speedy  attaining 
these  desirable  ends ;  when  that  is  settled, 
I  trust  there  is  virtue  and  spirit  enough 
yet  left  in  this  country,  both  in  the  sove- 
reign and  the  people,  to  accomplish  the 
great  and  good  work. 

'*  *  Notwithstanding  my  engagements  in 
private  affiurs,  I  shall  devote  many  hours 
to  the  consideration  of  these  most  impor- 
tant concerns  before  I  have  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  you,  which  I  hope  will  be  on  the 
20th  of  this  month.  1  have  been  from 
Cotton  some  days,  and  shall  not  return' till 
Sunday  or  Monday  se'nnight,  having  many 
engagements  in  this  and  the  adjoining  coun- 
ties. I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  the 
otmoit  respect,  dear  sir,  your  most  fidth- 
ful  and  obedient  servant, 

** «  Thomas  Gilbest.'  " 

Sbortlj  aflervrards  a  change  of 
Minutry  took  place,  and  Lord  Eock- 
jn^ham  and  tbe  Whig  party  came  un- 


to power.  Lord  North  experienced 
the  usual  fate  of  an  unfortunate  Mi- 
nister, in  being  deserted  by  many  of 
those  who  had  been  among  the  most 
subservient  while  he  renuuned  in 
power.  ^  The  following  anecdote  is 
interesting,  as  recording  an  authentic 
instance  of  gratitude  in  a  Scotchman^ 
We  give  it,  in  s^ite  of  the  incredulity 
with  which  it  will  be  receiyed  south 
of  the  Tweed. 

**  Having  quoted  from  my  iather*s  pa- 
pers  a  few  renunlsoences  of  Lord  North 
when  in  power,  I  may  here  add  one  anec- 
dote of  that  Minister,  long  after  his  resig- 
nation. It  is  not  often  that  fallen  great- 
ness receives  testimonies  of  gratitude  and 
good  feeling  from  the  objects  of  its  former 
bounty.  Lord  North  had  much  promoted 
the  restoration  of  the  forfeited  estates  in 
Scotland.  Some  time  before  that  measure 
was  agreed  upon,  young  Cameron  of 
Lochiel  had  been  introduced  to  the  Mini- 
ster, who  was  so  much  pleased  with  his 
address  as  to  remember  him  at  a  crisis 
when  his  patronsge  was  most  desirable, 
and  to  insist  upon  the  Lochiel  estate  being 
added  to  the  list  of  those  to  be  restored, 
A  relation  of  Lochiel  took  an  opportunity 
to  show  the  sense  of  obligation  cherished 
by  his  family  after  the  Minister  was  out  of 
place,  and  blind.  Having  the  captaincy 
of  an  East-Indiaman  to  give  away,  this 
gentleman  (whose  name  was  Cameron) 
wrote  to  Lord  North,  with  the  offer  to  ap- 
point any  person  whom  his  Lordship  might 
recommend.  The  retired  statesman  was 
much  affected  by  this  evidence  of  generous 
feeling,  and  declared,  almost  with  tears, 
'  This  is  the  only  instance  of  nndovbted 
gratUudt  that  I  have  ever  met  with.*  " 

The  portion  of  the  present  work 
which  is  devoted  to  matters  merely 
political,  though  full  of  amusing  anec- 
dote, is  less  interesting,  we  think, 
than  that  which  relates  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair*s  labours  as  an  agriculturist 
and  statist.  In  the  former  capacity 
his  zeal  for  improvement  was  un- 
bounded, and  in  his  native  county 
his  name  will  long  be  remembered  as 
its  first  and  greatest  bene&ctor.  That 
the  whole  north  of  Scotland  occa- 
sionally benefited  by  his  zeal,  activi- 
ty, ana  sound  judgment,  the  following 
passage,  in  common  with  many  others 
m  the  work,  bears  ample  and  unan- 
swerable testimony. 

"  Mr  Sinclair  was  this  year  the  success- 
ful promoter  of  a  measure  which  formed, 
in  after  life,  one  of  his  most  agreeable  re- 
miniscences. Scotland  had  twice  been 
irimted  with  the  zpis^ries  of  f^wdQs,  b^t  bi 
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aeithelr  ioBtaiiM  mofe  fterdtely  thin  at  this 
time.  So  oold  and  ttoltny  wu  the  ram* 
mer  of  1762,  that  the  propi  were  laite  and 
unpromiBiiig.  *  On  the  fifth  of  October, 
bisfore  they  had  time  to  ripen,  a  frost, 
armed  ahnost  with  the  rigonr  of  a  Green- 
Jand  climate,  desolated,  in  one  night,  the 
hope  of  the  husbandman.  The  grain, 
.firoet-bltten,  immediately  contracted  a 
hoary  whiteness.  Potatoes  and  tnmips, 
already  dwarfish,  were  further  ii\jared. 
The  produce  of  the  garden  was  destitute 
T>f  its  ttittal  nourishment,  and  the  fields 
yielded  not  on«'tbihl  Of  aA  ordinary  crop.* 
No  wholetome  fodd  coiild  h^  proculred  \ 
Md  disease,  as  well  as  fiimine,  began  to 
overspread,  not  only  the  whole  north  of 
Scotland,  but  even  some  districts  in  the 
soQlh.  On  this  occasion  of  general  dljN 
tress  and  alarm,  the  member  fbr  Caithness 
earnestly  besought  the  interposition  of 
Parliament.  An  objection  was  started 
that  no  precedent  could  be  found  for  inch 
a  grant  as  he  solicited ;  and  that  a  prece- 
dent,  once  fbmiihed,  wOttld  lead  to  tron- 
t)le80me  and  endless  applications.  The 
late  Ministry  having  long  been  stibject  to 
the  trammels  of  ofiice,  adhered  rigidly  to 
forms  and  rules.  Their  successors  indul- 
ged more  liberal  ideas.  Mr  Sheridan,  in 
particular  (at  that  time  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury),  entered  with  great  teal  into 
the  cause,  and  a  motion  was  at  last  agreed 
to  for  a  committee  on  the  subject.  Their 
report  was  so  conclusive,  that  the  House 
presented  an  address,  recommending  the 
calamitous  State  of  the  north  of  Scotland 
to  his  Majesty's  gracious  consideration, 
and  promising  to  make  good  the  expense 
incurred.  The  whole  cost  of  this  well- 
timed  relief  was  little  more  than  L.  15,(X)0 ; 
and  yet  no  less  a  number  than  111,521 
souls,  inhabitants  of  fifteen  comitiee,  were 
rescued  from  starvation. 
•  "  The  apprehefisions  entertained  in  Par* 
tiament  that  the  aid  aflbrded  in  this  in* 
«tanoe  might  lead  to  importunate  aad  an* 
noying  solicitations  on  ocoadona  of  less 
necessity,  received,  some  years  afterwards, 
jt  memorable  rebuke  from  the  gratitude 
•and  high  spirit  of  the  northern  popuUition. 
A  hurricane  of  unexampled  severity  laid 
waste,  in  1807,  some  of  the  districts  which 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  Parliament- 
ary grant  On  this  occasion  my  father 
.wrote  to  Malcolm  Laing,  the  historian, 
suggesting  a  petition  to  the  LegiiAature 
for  a  renewal  of  its  bounty.  Mr  Lalng's 
'answer  is  as  follows  :— 

"  '  Sir, — I  beg  leave  to  acknowledge 
the  honour  of  your  letter,  which  I  have 
communicated  to  most  of  the  gentlemen  In 
the  county,  and  shall  take  the  first  oppor- 
tuni^  of  iaying  before  a  county  meetbg. 

*<  *  The  prevailing  sentiment,  I  believe, 


ii  thia  :<^That  although  many  individuaia 
Buffered  severely  from  the  storm  on  Christ- 
mas-day, yet,  having  experienced  the  hn- 
maae  interposition  of  Government  during 
a  seaaon  of  absolute  scarcity,  nothing  less 
than  an  actual  dearth  will  induce  the  coim- 
ty  again  to  apply  to  the  bounty  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  proceeds  from  the  apprehen- 
sion of  abusing  or  exhausting  that  liberal- 
ity, to  which  the  county  has  already  been 
soxmuch  indebted.  I  have  the  honour  to 
be,  sir,  your  most  obedient  and  humble 
servant,  Malcolm  Lai  kg. 

"  *  Kirkwall,  May  25th,  1807/  " 

Another  benefit,  the  extent  and  va* 
lue  of  which>  perhaps,  no  man  with 
Saxon  blood  in  his  veins  can  duly  ap- 
preciate,  Mr  Sinclair  was  the  chief 
instrument  in  procuring  for  hia  Celtic 
countrymen.  We  allude  to  the  le- 
gislative exemption  from  the  painful 
necessity  of  wearing  breeches.  The 
act  l^fllizing  the  philab^  passed  in 
the  middle  of  winter ;  yet  no  sooner 
did  it  become  known  than,  in  the 
country  north  of  Stirling,  fifty  addi- 
tional square  miles  of  human  skin 
courted  tne  refreshing  influence  of  the 
mountain  breezes.  The  lo  Pieans  of 
the  various  clans  on  their  enfhm- 
chisement  from  a  bondage  so  dis- 
tressing were  loud,  if  not  musical. 
Bonefires  blazed  on  Bra^mar,  and  tal- 
low candles  in  the  windows  of  Inver- 
ness ;  the  heart  of  Thurso  was  made 
glad,  and  wild  expressions  of  grati- 
tude and  gratulation  awoke  all  tlie 
mountain  echoes  of  Badenoch  and 
Lochaber.  Yet  some  dissentients, 
thou^  comparatively  few,  there  must 
have  been  from  the  reigninff  hilarity. 
The  unhappy  Lowland  tauors  who, 
induced  by  former  similarity  of  garb, 
had  pitched  tiieir  shop-boatds  in  these 
mountain  regions,  saw  the  ruin  of 
their  hopes  in  tiie  sudden  deluge  of 
kilts  which  overspread  the  land. 
They  beciime  at  oi^ce  aware  that  in 
the  country  of  the  Gael  tiiohr  occu- 
pation was  gone  for  ever,  and  having 
Decome  bankrupt,  and  honourably  paid 
nothing  in  the  pound,  sought  employ- 
ment for  goose  and  shears  among  a 
population  less  proud  of  baring  their 
persons  to  the  action  of  the  ele- 
ments. 

As  for  the  great  liberator,  on  the 
approach  of  the  sununer  solstice,  he 
appears  to  have  cast  aside  his  Sasse- 
nach habiliments,  and  proceeded  on  a 
tour  of  trkitaph  thnnign  the  country. 
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r booiilvUi^ dtting  the  MM 
mson«  nyftlher  eoatributed  to  obtain 
hi  Scodaad,  wm  do!  so  Smportaiit  as  the 
preoadiiv*  hut  was  highly  popular  aod  ac- 
ceptable.    An  act  was  passed,   repealing 
tha  prohibition  (19th  George  II.)  of  the 
aacieot  Highland  dress.    On  his  nextjour^ 
&«/  throqgh  the   HighlaDds,  Mr   Sinclair 
availed  himself  of  this  national  concession 
by  sppearing  in  full  Highland  costume.  On 
bis  way  to  visit  Lord  Breadalbane,  passing 
tloty^gh  the  town  of  Logierait,  he  had  an 
aiansiiig  proof  of  the  association  established 
by  recent  eTetits  in  the  minds  of  Ifigh- 
IsDders,  between  their  ancient  garb  and  the 
Ibrtanea  of  the  house  of  Stuart.     Haying 
ipdttied  hia  eairiage,  he  was  enjoying  on 
Coot  a  nmfale  aoioag  the  wild  and  moun- 
tain seeDery  of  that  neighbouriiood,  foU 
lowed  by  ft  mahltnde  of  the  natives,  peak- 
ing GaeBe  with  great  Tcbemence.    An  old 
Higfalander  at  length  accosted  him  in  a 
eaatioaa  whisper,   '  Sir,  if  you  are  come 
hers  tM  tk€  good  M  ccimm,  I  can  gi^e  you 
to  andcrstand  that  there  are  a  hundred 
gude  men  ready  to  join  you,  M[ithiii  the 
tiooad  o'  the    bell  o*   Logierait.'     These 
flunpte-minded  people  took  my  father  for 
at  least  an^enassary  of  Charies  Edwani,  or 
perfa^is  for  Charles  Edward  himself." 

From  an  early  period  of  his  life 
Mr  Sinclair  had  devoted  much  atten- 
tion  to  finance^    In  1783  he  publiah- 
ed  two    pamphlets   on   the  sntject^ 
which  were  well  receiyed  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  elicited  expressions  of  appro- 
batioiiB  from  Dr  Rice  and  other  emi- 
nent   antfaorities   on    such   matters. 
This  induced  him  to  embark  in  the 
arduous   undertaking   of  writing   a 
'<  History  of  the  Public  Revenue  of 
the  Brinsh  Empire.*'    tn  this  work 
his  object  was  to  trace  the  public  re- 
venue and  ezpen^ture  of  England^ 
from  the  most  remote  period  down  to 
his  own  time,  and  also  to  afford  an 
analytical  view  of  public  revenue  in 
generaL  The  undertaking  was  novd. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  had  been  before 
attempted  on  a  plan  actually  compre- 
hensive.    The  information  necessary 
for  its  completion  Was  difficult  to  be 
soquiredy  and  still  more  difficult  to  be 
lifted  and  arranged,  from  the  vast 
number  and  complication  of  details. 
But  no  obstacle,  however  formidable, 
codd  depress  the  ardent  mind  of  Mr 
Sinclair.     In    the  execution   of  his 
task,  be  left  no  somrce  of  information, 
indent  or  modem,  foreign  or  domes- 
tici  unexplored.     His  list  of  authori- 
tieib  as  staled  in  the  Memoirs,  inclu- 
(&^lu8toriaiu«  anti(|uaries,financiers# 


Ubgfuphen,  and  economists,  amount- 
ed to  the  prodigious  number  of  713 ; 
and  when  we  consider  that  a  consi- 
derable number  of  these  were  works 
of  great  extent,  and  written  in  foreign 
languages,  the  amount  of  labour  em- 
ployed merely  in  research  will  excite 
astonishment.  Certain  it  is,  that  it 
produced  good  fruit.  The  History  of 
the  Revenue  is  by  far  the  most  import- 
ant work  on  financial  statistics  to  be 
found  in  the  literature  of  Europe,  and 
mnst  remain  a  standard — ^in  all  proba- 
bility an  unrivalled — example  of  the 
successful  application  of  seal  and  in- 
dustry. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  crisis 
in  the  constitutional  history  of  Eng* 
land,  during  the  last  century,  occur- 
red on  the  first  accession  of  Mr  Pitt 
to  power,  when  the  Coalition  party  of 
Fox  and  North  still  continued  to  com- 
mand a  minority  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  latter  were  exasperated 
by  defeat  at  the  very  moment  when 
they  felt  sure  of  a  triumph,  and  had 
Mr  Pitt  made  a  single  fidse  move  in 
the  great  poUtical  game,  it  must  have 
been  irretrievably  lost.  But  the  young 
Minister  showed  that  he  was  fhU^  ade- 

Siate  to  surmount  the  difBctdties  of 
e  crisis.  With  the  most  consum- 
mate skill  he  steered  tiirougfa  the  rocks 
and  shallows  which  surrounded  him 
on  all  sides,  and  the  Whigs  for  the 
next  half  century  found  themselves 
excluded  from  the  Paradise  (so  it  seem- 
ed to  them)  of  office,  and  condemned, 
with  the  fidl  approbation  of  the  coun- 
try, to  the  Panoemonium  (so  they  felt 
it)  of  Opposition  and  empty  pockets. 
At  this  exciting  period  Mr  Sinclair 
seems  to  have  taken  a  very  active  and 
useful  part  in  support  of  the  Minister* 
The  following  extract  will  show  that 
his  services  were  not  unappreciated. 

"  In  the  arduous  struggle  of  the  young 
Minister  against  a  majority  in  the  House, 
of  Commons,  exasperated  by  defeat  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  felt  sure  of  a  de- 
dsive  triumph,  the  Member  for  Caithness 
gave  him  his  most  cordial  support.  The 
importance  of  my  Ikther's  serrices  on  this 
occasion  appears  firom  the  two  following 
letters,  one  from  Mr  Pitt  himself,  the 
other  iW>m  his  confidential  friend,  J.  J. 
Haaulton,  Esq.  (afterwards  Marquis  of 
Abercom)  :-» 

<*  <  My  dear  Sir,~I  find  the  enemy 
drcnlating,  that  1  said  in  my  speech  I 
would  resign,  in  case  of  an  address  being 
carried.     I  take  fbr  granted,  they  think 
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this  impression  wotdd  help  them  In  the 
division,  if  they  move  it,  on  Monday. 
The  fact  is,  as  I  recollect,  that  I  sud  no- 
thing one  way  or  other  on  that  supposi- 
tion, but  challenged  them  either  to  »m- 
peach  or  address,  if  they  were  dissatisfied 
with  my  reasons  for  remaining  after  the 
resolutions.  You  will,  I  am  sure,  for- 
give my  troubling  you  with  this,  for  your 
privcUe  ute,  if  you  think  it  worth  while  to 
take  any  way  of  counteracting  this  idea. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  some  opportunity 
to  see  how  it  is  understood  to-day.— I 
am,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient 
servant,  W.  Pitt. 

"  *  Saturday,  Jan.  31,  five  o'clock.'" 

**  *  Dear  Sir, — I  am  jiv»t  come  from 
Pittf  who  is  much  obliged  to  you  for  your 
friendly  support  and  assistance.  We  agree 
that  Mr  Lutirel's  appearance  in  his  favour 
on  Monday  will  be  a  very  desirable  cir- 
cumstance. There  will  probably  be  a 
division,  but,  at  all  events,  the  presence 
of  independent  and  respectable  friends 
will  be  in  the  highest  degree  desirable.— 
I  am,  dear  Sir,  in  haste,  but  with  real 
respect  and  regard,  your  most  obedient 
servant,  J.  J.  Hamilton. 

.    "  *  Five  o'clock.'  " 

In  17B5  Mr  Sinclair  became  a  wi- 
dower»  and  felt  his  loss  so  seyerely* 
that  he  at  first  meditated  retirement 
from  public  life.  This  intention  he 
communicated  to  Mr  Pitt,  who  re- 
turned the  following  kind  and  amiable 
reply:— 

"  *  Downing  Street,  May  17,  1785. 
**  *  My  dear  Sir, — I  feel  very  sensibly 
the  kind  proof  of  your  seal  and  friendship 
at  such  a  moment,  and  truly  lament  the 
unfortunate  cause  which  deprives  us  at 
present  of  your  assistance.  As  far  as 
numbers  are  in  question,  a  single  vote, 
though  always  of  some  consequence,  is,  I 
trust,  not  now  so  material  as  once  seemed 
possible.  I  am  not,  however,  the  less 
thankful  to  you  for  the  accommodation 
you  propose,  though  very  glad  to  think  it 
unnecessary, — Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
yours  very  sincerely,  W.  Pitt.*  " 

In  order  to  OTcrcome  the  depression 
tlius  occasioned,  he  made  a  tour  on 
the  Continent,  which  enabled  him  to 
form  an  acquaintance  with  many  fo* 
reigners  of  celebrity.  For  fellow* 
traveller  to  Parisheh[adMontgolfier,of 
balloon  notoriety,  and  in  that  capital  di- 
ned enfamiiis  with  Necker,  then  Prime 
Minister.  The  ladies  of  the  Minister's 
family  seemed  determined  to  g^ve  their 
Scottish  guest  a  flattering  reception. 
H^  found  Madame  Necker  engaged 


in  the  perusal  of  Blair*8  Sermons^  and 
Mademoiselle  Necker  — >  afterwards 
Madame  de  Stael — ^delighted  him  with 
playing  Scottish  airs  on  the  piano. 
He  was  also  freauently  in  the  society 
of  Buffim,  who  had  become  garmlous 
from  old  age.  The  great  naturalist, 
however,  did  not  yield  to  the  Necker 
family  in  politeness.  He  gratified  his 
Celtic  visitor  by  bestowing  due  praise 
on  English  poets  and  Englbh  philo- 
sophers. 

Shortly  after  his  return  from  the 
Continent,  Mr  Pitt  procured  for  his 
friend  and  supporter  the  honour  of  a 
Baronetcy.  Sir  John  then  made  a 
second  and  more  extensive  tour  on  the 
Continent,  visitingDenmark,  Sweden, 
Austria,  Russia,  rrussia,  and  Hano- 
ver, and  on  his  return  formed  a  matri- 
monial union  with  the  Hon.  Miss 
Macdonald,  daughter  of  AlezandCT*, 
first  Lord  Macdonald.  The  uncle  of 
this  lady,  Mr  Bosville,  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  eccentric  cha- 
racters of  his  day.  The  details  given 
in  the  present  work,  relative  to  his 
tastft  and  habits,  are  both  interesting 
and  amusing.  It  is  almost  imposdble 
to  imagine  a  character  whose  fife  and 
death  are  better  fitted  «*to  point  a 
moral  or  adorn  a  tale.'*  Of  ois  ex- 
traordinary relative,  Mr  Sinclair  thus 
writes — 

"  As  my  grandunde,  BoaviUe,  was 
among  the  most  original  and  eccentric 
characters  of  his  day,  and  as  the  subject 
of  this  Memoir  was  a  firequent  visitor 
at  his  house,  I  may  be  excused  for 
introducing  a  few  BowilHana  related  by 
my  father  or  his  contemporaries.  My 
granduncle's  exterior  consisted  of  the 
single-breasted  coat,  powdered  hair  and 
queue,  and  other  paraphernalia  of  a  cour- 
tier in  the  reign  of  George  II. ;  hot  with- 
in this  courtly  garb  was  enclosed  one  of 
the  most  ultra-liberal  spirits  of  the  time. 
He  assembled  every  day  at  his  house  in 
Welbeck  Street  a  party  of  eongenial 
souls,  never  exceeding  twelve  in  number, 
nor  receiring  the  important  summons  to 
dinner  a  single  moment  after  five  o'clock. 
Such  was  the  old  gentleman's  punctoality, 
that  the  iirst  stroke  of  the  clock  was  the 
signal  for  going  down  stairs ;  and  when 
Mr  Friend,  the  astronomer-royal,  arriving 
half  a  minute  after,  met  the  company  on 
the  staircase,  Bosville  addressed  hhn  with, 
'  I  trust,  Mr  Friend,  you  will  not  iSdl  to 
bear  in  mind  for  the  ftiture,  that  we  don't 
reckon  time  here  by  the  meridian  of 
Greenwich,  but  by  the  meridian  of  Wel- 
beck Street.*    The  servants  entered  Into 
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Ok  wUhM  aecnrtej  of  tlieir  master, 
ud  wh«  ft  vell-kBown  gnest,  out  of 
brMth  witli  liMte,  one  daj  nxtg  the  door 
btU  abont  four  mimiteB  after  llTe,  the 
footiMa,  looUDg  op  firom  the  area,  in- 
fonaed  him  that  hia  maater  waa  '  busy 
dioiBg!'  Thia  repnlae  waa  in  perfect 
keeping  with  hia  master'a  favourite  maiiin ; 
*  Some  my  better  late  than  never ;  I  lay, 
better  never  than  late.'  A  slate  waa  kept 
is  the  halJ,  on  which  any  intimate  friend 
(and  he  had  many),  might  inscribe  his  name 
u  s  guest  for  the  day.  Among  the  persons 
thus  privileged,  I  may  mention,  besides 
ftmily  connexions.  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
Lord  Hutchinson,  Home  Tooke,  Parson 
Este,  Major  James,  Baron  Dimsdalc, 
Lord  Oxford,  and  Bir  CtiiTord  the  barrister 
of  O.P.  celebrity.  A  specimen  of  Mr 
BosTiQe's  humour,  may  be  given  in  his  de- 
scription of  the  last  dinner  he  partook  at 
the  hooie  of  Lord  Dudley,  his  brother-in- 
law.  *  1  always  dine,'  said  he,  '  punctually 
stive;  but  when  I  reached  I^k  Lane 
after  ax,  I  oommonly  was  forced  to  wait 
half  an  hour  before  my  sister  returned 
from  her  morning  drive.  Not  till  half- 
psilieveo  did  a  aingle  soul  arrive  to  din- 
ner, and  I  have  often  beard  eight  strike 
when  we  were  going  down  stairs.  Feeling 
ashamed  to  be  the  only  perfonner,  while 
the  rest  were  little  better  than  qiectators, 
I  generally  rose  with  an  appetite.  The 
bd  is.  Lady  Dudley  and  her  friends  al- 
ways dine  at  three  o*clock  without  know- 
ing it  At  that  hour  she  takes  a  beef 
iteak  and  a  glasa  of  Madeira,  which  she 
chooses  to  call  a  luncheon.  Finding  that 
Lord  Dudley's  habits  and  my  own  did  not 
agree,  I  at  last  concluded  a  treaty  offen- 
rive  and  defensive,  by  which  each  en- 
gaged not  to  trouble  the  other  with  invita- 
tions, nor  be  angry  at  not  receiving  them. 
Since  that  time  we  have  always  lived  on 
brotheriy  terms.' 

"  Mr  Bosville  aearcely  ever  quitted  the 
metropolis ;  he  used  to  say  that  London 
was  the  best  residence  in  winter,  and  that 
he  knew  no  place  like  it  in  summer.  One 
year  when  in  Yorkshire,  he  made  a  point 
of  not  vudting  his  own  estates,  lest  he 
•bould  be  involved  in  the  cares  and  trou- 
bles of  a  landed  propxietor.  But  though 
he  leldom  really  travelled,  he  sometimes 
made  imaginary  journeys.  He  used  to 
mention  as  a  grave  fact,  that  once  he  vi- 
lited  the  Scilly  Isles,  and  attended  a  ball 
at  St  Mary 'a,  where  he  found  a  young  lady 
pring  herself  great  airs,  because  her  edu- 
cation had  received  a  '  finish'  at  the 
'  Land's  End.'  Another  of  his  stories 
was,  that  having  been  at  Rome  during  the 
last  ilbieas  of  Oement  XIV.,  he  went  daily 
to  the  Vatican  to  ascertain  what  chance  he 
hid  of  enjoytng  the  spectacle  of  an  ioftal* 


lation.  The  buQetins,  according  to  my 
grand-uncle's  pUyftd  imagination,  were  va- 
riously expressed,  but  each  more  alarming 
than  its  predecessor.  First,  '  his  Holiness 
is  very  ill ; '  next,  '  hia  Excellency  is 
worse  ; '  then,  '  his  Eminence  is  in  a  very 
low  state ;'  and  at  last,  the  day  before  the 
Pope  expired,  came  forth  th^  startling  an- 
nouncement, *  his  Infiillibility  is  delirious.* 
This  pleasant  original  occasionally  coined 
anecdotes  at  the  expense  of  his  own  guests, 
and  related  them  to  thebr  fhoe,  for  the 
amusement  of  the  company.  Parson  Este 
was  once  editor  of  a  paper  called  the 
World ;  and  Bosville  alleged  of  him  before 
a  large  party,  that  one  day  a  gentleman  in 
deep  mourning  came  to  him  at  the  office, 
requesting  the  insertion  of  a  ready-made 
panegyric  on  his  brother,  who  had  died  a 
few  days  before.  *  No  1 '  answered  the 
reverend  editor,  *  your  brother  did  not 
choose  to  die  in  our  newspi^wr,  and  that 
being  the  case,  I  can  find  no  room  for  eulo- 
gies upon  him.'  It  was  a  favourite  saying 
of  Bosville,  which  my  father  borrowed 
from  him,  when  he  wanted  to  give  encou- 
ragement to  a  diffident  friend,  *  Il'faut 
rUqtter  quelque  ehou,'  The  origin  of  this 
catch-word  was  a  story  told  by  Bosville  of 
a  party  of  Frendi  officers,  each  of  whom 
outvied  the  rest  in  relating  of  himae/f  some 
wonderful  exploit  A  young  Englishman 
who  was  present,  sat  with  characteristic 
modesty  in  silence.  His  next  neighbour 
asked  him'  why  he  did  not  contribute  a 
story  in  his  turn,  and  being  answered,  *  1 
have  done  nothing  like  the  feats  that  have 
been  told  us,'  patted  him  on  the  back,  and 
said,  with  a  significant  look,  '  JSh  bien, 
Montieur,  il  find  ritquer  quelque  ehote.' 
Some  one  aaked  Mr  BoBvUle  whether  he 
intended  purchadng  '  the  new  Baronet- 
age ? '— <  No,'  replied  the  humourist,  *  I 
am  waiting  till  the  Sqmrage  comes  out ;  * 
a  work  then  mentioned  in  derision,  but 
now  printed  with  success, 

**  Among  Mr  Bosville's  liberal  friends, 
was  the  noted  author  of  '  the  Political  Re- 
gister.' While  Cobbett  was  in  Newgate, 
my  grand-uncle  went  in  state,  with  four 
horses  to  his  carriage,  to  visit  the  prison- 
er; and  afterwards  presented  him  with 
a  thousand  pounds  in  token  of  sympathy, 
as  he  termed  it,  with  the  persecuted  suf- 
ferer. The  party  in  Welbeck  Street,  as 
may  be  supposed,  never  stood  very  high  in 
favour  of  the  Government.  The  butler 
one  day  whispered  to  Mr  Bosville,  after 
dinner,  that  some  gentlemen  insisted  upon 
seeing  him  in  the  anti-chamber.  Going 
out  to  them,  he  found  his  friend  Town- 
shend  the  police-officer,  and  his  myrmi-  • 
dons,  in  quest  of  two  noted  democrats  then 
actually  seated  at  the  dinner-table.  Bos- 
vilto  meived  •  tb«  gentlemen*  with  great 
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civility,  and  offered  iliam  tsflreilimenU  if 
they  wo«ld  not  ioUrnipt  iHe  loeiAlitfiei  of 
the  dioing-rooiiit  pledging  himMlf  to  bo 
eecnrity  for  the  objects  of  thmr  Morch. 
Theee  Amctionaries  appear  to  liave  been 
almost  as  accommodating  as  the  bailiffii 
who  so  obligingly  augmented  the  retinae 
of  Sir  Richard  Steele,  at  his  memorable 
entertainment.  Having  mgde  this  arrange- 
ment, BobtUIq  returned  to  table  without 
the  slightest  symptom  of  discomposure, 
and  prolonged  the  entertainment  till  the 
usufti  hour*  '  While  the  company  were 
withdrawing,  the  bailUb  were  allowed  to 
exeeate  their  oAoe,  and  carried  off  the 
astonished  gaesto  to  prison. 

**  The  concluding  days  of  Bosyille  are  a 
melancholy  cTidenee  of  the  force  of  habit* 
He  wished  his  dinner  parties  to  be  continued 
to  the  very  last.  His  health  declined,  and 
his  eonvlTial  powers  deserted  him  (  but 
the  slate  hung  as  usual  in  the  hall,  and  he 
felt  more  anxiety  than  ever  that  the  list 
of  guests  upon  it  should  not  fkil  of  its  ap- 
pointed number.  Habitually  inclined  to 
scepticiBm,  he  was  not  prepared,  amidst 
increasing  infirmities,  to  seek  for  comfort 
in  religion.  Even  during  his  last  hours, 
when  he  Was  confined  to  his  chamber,  the 
hospitable  board  was  regulariy  spread  be- 
low. He  insisted  upon  reports  frcmi  time 
to  time  of  the  jocularities  calling  forth  the 
laughter  which  still  assailed  his  ear ;  and 
on  the  very  morning  of  his  death  gave  or- 
ders for  an  entertainment  punctually  at  the 
usual  hour,  which  he  did  not  live  to  see* 
It  would  be  WeU  for  those  who  think  that 
religious  consoUtiotB  are  easily  attainable 
on  a  death-bed,  and  without  habitual  pre- 
paration, to  take  solemn  warning  from  the 
last  moments  of  BosvUle !  '* 

Among  the  most  important  of  Sir 
John  Siiiclair*8  numerous  ienrices  to 
his  countrVf  was  the  establishmmt  of 
a  Society  for  improving  BiMah  Wool. 
This  article  had  been  fbrcentuHestlie 
staple  commodity  of  Britiin,  yet  its 
improvement  had  been  utterly  neglect- 
ed by  men  of  scientific  and  practical 
knowledge.  Not  a  single  individual 
throughout  Europe,  with  the  exception 
of  M.  D*  Aubenton,  keeper  of  the  royal 
flocks  in  France,  had  adequately  mii- 
ted  these  qualities,  and  the  partial  im- 
provements which  had  taken  place  in 
some  of  the  breeds  were  by  no  means 
the  result  of  any  well-directed  system. 
It  is  true  that  physiologists  poBsessod 
a  general  acquaintance  with  the  ana- 
tomical structure  and  general  habits 
of  the  animal,  as  ekhiUled  in  varioaa 
districti  and  coudtriei ;  bul  the  eibcCa 
of  climate,  frost,  and 
bad  never  been  Boourately 


byobservationSf  nor  bad  any  work  been 
published  which  oould  instruct  the 
shoep-fhrmer  in  the  most  advantageous 
manner  of  managing  his  flock. 

This  state  of  is^oranco  Sir  John 
Sinclair  determined  should  no  longer 
exist.  In  his  own  person  he  collected 
all  possible  information  on  the  subject, 
and  stimulated  all  within  the  sphere  of 
bis  Influence  to  similar  elertlons.  The 
result  was  the  establishment  of  an  As- 
sociation for  the  improvement  of  Bri- 
tish Wool,  of  which  he  was  elected 
president.  The  good  elfected  by  this 
Society  was  very  s; reat.  Specimens  of 
sheep  of  all  breeds  were  procured,  and 
no  exertion  of  influence,  or  expend!* 
ture  of  money,  was  spared  which  could 
render  the  collection  complete.  King 
George  the  Third  gave  the  society  his 
warm  patronage  and  support,  and  pre* 
sented  them  with  specimens  of  nuns 
from  the  royal  flocks,  and  in  the  course 
of  one  year  from  its  commencement, 
the  association,  by  gift  or  ptunchaso) 
accumulated  about  600  sheep,  nativee 
of  all  countries,  firom  Abyssinia  to 
Sweden*  from  Shetland  to  New  South 
Wides. 

The  advantages  derived  from  the 
exertions  and  influence  of  this  society 
by  the  country  at  large  It  would  be 
difficult  to  estimate  too  highly.  To 
them  the  country  is  indebted  for  the 
introduction  of  the  Cheviot  breed  into 
the  Highlands,  which  is  now  natural- 
ized over  the  whole  north  of  Scotland, 
and  the  rent  of  sheep  pasture  in  every 
part  of  the  island  has  risen  in  a  pro- 
portion fair  exceeding  tliat  of  other 
landed  property.  Thus  chiefly  by  the 
judicious  and  patriotic  eflfbits  of  the 
subject  of  these  Memoirs  has  the  vrealth 
of  the  country,  and  the  comfort  of  its 
inhabitants,  been  increased  to  an  ex* 
tent  whieb  our  grandsires  would  have 
considered  incredible. 

The  lifo  of  Sir  John  Smclair  was 
too  fbll  of  action  to  enable  us  in  these 
pages  to  trace  its  progress  with  any 
accuracy  or  minuteness.  We  must, 
therefore,  confine  our  notice  to  the 
more  prominent  events  with  which  he 
was  connected.  In  1794  he  raised  a 
fencible  corps,  and  being  no  less  active 
in  matters  xnilitary  than  civile  we  learn 
that  in  seven  months  from  the  time  he 
recdved  his  commission  he  had  so 
drilled  and  perfected  the  discipline  of 
his  regiment,  as  to  merit  from  the  Go- 
aeral  comnMinding  tbe  praise  of  being 
<*  an  excflUeat  and  eibctiTe  corps,** 
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The  SMiilieiil  Acdoiml  of  Soodani 
was  undertaken  abortly  Bfterwafdi^-^ 
wo  befeve  in  the  year  1790.  ThiB 
extenaiT^  arduons^  and  all  but  irn^ 
practicable  irork^  was  not  at  first  con- 
templated  by  Sir  John,  in  the  form 
and  pressure  it  afterwards  assumed. 
It  STOR  thns : — To  his  history  of  the 
revemie,  it  had  been  his  wish  to  sub- 
join a  general  iriew  of  the  political  cir- 
eumstancea  of  the  eountiV>  but  from 
the  scantiness  of  information,  he  had 
been  compelled  to  abandon  the  at- 
tempt Being  subseqnenthr  a  member 
of  the  General  AssemUy  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland)  and  on  tenns  of  intimacy 
with  many  of  its  leadei^  the  idea  sug- 
gested itself,  that  by  means  of  tbe 
deigy,  he  might  be  fhmished  with 
soeh  information  r^farding  their  re- 
speetlTe  parishes,  as  when  skilftilly 
arranged  and  concatenated,  would 
consthnle  a  work  of  great  public  uti* 
lity.  He  had  then  no  intention  of 
printing,  as  separate  performances,  the 
Yarions  contributions  of  his  correspon- 
dents, but  the  general  ability  displayed 
in  the  papers  nrst  received,  induced  a 
change  of  plan,  and  the  work  grew  to 
completion,  in  its  jpresent  form.  A 
drcular  letter  was  forwarded  to  each 
dergynuin,  accompanied  by  160  que- 
ries, under  the  four  heads  of  geogra- 
phy and  natural  history,  population^ 
productions,  and  miscellaneous  8ub«> 
jecta.  The  trouble  he  seems  to  have 
had  with  his  reTerend  contributors  Vas 
enongh,-.^nd  more  than  ^ough, — ^to 
wear  oat  any  patience,  but  his  own. 
Many  were  indecent,  and  considered 
^  composition  of  two  sermons  a  Week 
quite  as  much  labour  as  it  was  reason- 
able ther  should  undertake.  Others 
were  jealous  of  the  distinguished  posi- 
tion of  Ae  editor,  and  charged  him 
with  presumption,  in  assuming  the 
place  of  a  fixed  and  central  luminary, 
round  winch  the  minor  clerical  planets 
were  expected  to  revolve.  Some,  from 
the  habit  of  extemporaneous  preach- 
ing, had  in  cultivating  "  the  gift  of 
the  gab»**  suffered  that  of  the  pen  to 
fall  into  disuse^  and  were  unwilling  to 
submit  their  written  productions  to  the 
ordeal  of  pubMcoriticasm.  Somewme 
old;  smne  Were  stupid |  some  obsti- 
nate $  some  indiflforent ;  hot,  on  the 
whole,  it  is  barely  justice  to  state,  that 
tiie  greet  miriorky  enlered  with  seal 
and  good  wffl  Into  the  prcjeet,  and 
perfomed  the  task  allotted  to  tiiem 
withaMy^. 


There  irere  difficulties  to  be  over- 
eome>  however,  not  only  with  the  pa»* 
tors,  but  with  their  flocks*  Many  of 
the  latter  were  ratlxer  jealous  of  any 
minute  enquiries  into  their  circum- 
stances and  pursuits.  Thev  had  no 
idea  that  sucn  labours  could  be  under- 
taken from  motives  entirely  disinter- 
ested and  patriotic.  There  was  such 
a  thing  as  an  income-tax  in  those  days, 
and  a  man  making  public  profession 
of  hb  profits,  was  compelled  to  pay 
for  it.  When  the  nunister,  therefore, 
b^gan  to  cross-examine  itie  farmers  of 
his  parish  on  their  private  affiun»  he 
often  am>eared  to  them  rather  in  the 
light  ot  a  supernumerary  exdseman 
than  a  spiritual  gpiide^  and  was  met 
with  what,  in  the  native  idiom,  is  called 
'*  a  cold  shoulder."  The  idea  of  taxa* 
tion  having  once  got  into  tibe  heads  of 
men  in  remote  parishes,  could  not  be 
got  out  by  any  eloquence  however 
convincing.  Or  if,  in  some  instances^ 
this  was  effected,  it  was  replaced  by 
the  belief  that  the  minister  was  actua- 
ted in  his  scrutiny  into  the  details  of 
their  personal  property  by  a  busy  and 
impertinent  curiosity. 

Still,  in  spite  of  all  obstacles,  the 
work  went  on.  The  influence  of  go- 
vernment and  the  more  eminent  indi- 
viduals connected  with  the  church  was 
exerted  in  its  favour.  The  dilatory 
and  the  recusant  were  stimulated  by 
repeated  circu1ars»  and  the  educated 
dasses  generally  benn  to  feel  eonsi- 
deraMe  interest  in  tiie  success  of  the 
undertaking.  Persons  of  adequate  ta^ 
lent  were  employed  as  statistical  mis- 
sionaries to  draw  up  an  account  of 
those  parishes,  of  which  the  pastors  re- 
mained obstinately  mute ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  a 
volume  being  destroyed  by  fire,  on  the 
premises  of  the  pnnter,  he  had  the 
happiness,  on  the  Ist  of  January,  1798, 
of  completing  the  work  in  twenty-one 
volumes.  Sir  John*s  feelings  on  that 
day  must  have  been  of  the  most  en- 
viable description .  He  beheld  the  la- 
bour of  neany  ei^ht  years  brought  to 
a  successful  termination.  He  felt  tiie 
proud  consciousness  of  having  con- 
ferred a  memorable  and  lasting  bene- 
fit on  Scotiand;  and  gazing  on  the 
solid  and  ponderous  tomes  before  him, 
he  might  well  say»  "  on  this  basis  will 
I  rest  my  chief  claiffl  to  the  gratitude 
of  my  country.**  Of  tins  great  woriL 
Mr  Sinelair  says,  witii  great  Justice 
and  truths  timt 
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"  Perhaps  a  more  interesting  exhibition 
of  diversified  talent  was  never  made  than 
in  the  original  manuscript  reporta  from 
the  multitude  of  authors,  whom  public 
spirit,  personal  friendship,  private  influ- 
ence, gratitude,  or  importunity,  had  called 
almost  simultaneously  ioto  the  field  of  au- 
thorship. Many  of  the  reports  showed 
great  natural  ability  as  well  as  literary  ac- 
quirement ;  and  the  whole  collection  did 
the  highest  honour  to  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land. The  contributions,  however,  as 
might  be  expected,  were  of  very  unequal 
merit.  Some  of  them  betrayed  much  ig- 
norance, prejudice,  and  inaccuracy ;  some 
were  imperfect  and  jejune ;  a  far  greater 
number  tedious  and  verbose.  Lord  Hailes, 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  John,  dated  18th  Febru- 
ary, 1791,  warns  him  not  to  receive,  with 
implicit  confidence,  all  the  statements 
transmitted  to  him  by  his  correspondents. 

*  There  is  much,'  he  says,  *  to  be  learned 
even  from  your  specimen  volume,  but  I 
suppose  that  you  will  check  the  informa- 
tion you  receive  from  the  clergy  with  what 
you  learn  elsewhere.'  Other  friends,  in 
whose  hands  he  placed  some  of  the  manu- 
scripts for  revision,  expressed,  in  strong 
terms,  their  disappointment  and  vexation 
at  the  crude  and  undigested  materials  sub- 
mitted to  their  consideration.  •  The  ac- 
count of *  says  the  Rev.  Dr  Hardy, 

*  was  the  strangest  paper  I  have  yet  met 
with — a  good  deal  of  important  informa- 
tion ill  expressed,  and  lying  rvn-rigg  with 
a  great  quantity  of  nonsense.'  In  the  task 
of  giving  uniformity  and  precision  to  this 
multifarious  series  of  papers,  Sir  John 
Sinclair  and  the  literary  friends  employed 
to  assist  him  might  have  justly  adopted 
the  saying  of  an  old  Scottish  jurist,  who, 
having  undertaken  the  task  of  abridging 
and  condensing  some  enormous  mass  of 
writings,  describes,  with  great  satisfiic- 
tion,  how  he  had  *  cropi)ed,  lopped, 
pruned,  pared,  and  amputated  the  huge 
mass  before  him  into  readable  dimensions.' 
The  sensitiveness  of  authors  is  well  known, 
and  was  abundantly  called  forth  when  the 
corrected  manuscripts  were  printed.  Many 
of  the  clergy  were  loud  in  their  expres- 
sions of  dissatisfaction.  Correction  and 
emendation  naturally  appeared  to  involve 
a  charge  against  the  competency  of  the 
writers.  The  parts  omitted  were  judged 
to  be  most  important,  and  those  supplied 
to  be  needless  interpolations*  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  many  clergymen, 
and  in  some  instances  the  ablest,  who  not 
only  took  in  good  part  the  censorship  of 
their  reports,  but  thanked  Sir  John  for 
the  improvement  they  had  personally  de- 
rived from  the  diversified  studies  to  which 
his  numerous  queries  invited  them.  He 
more  than  once  refers  to  this  as  amongst 


the  most  pleasing  drctimstances  connected 
with  the  undertaking. 

"  It  is  Ratifying  to  record  that  a  work, 
so  honourable  to  the  talents,  industry,  and 
patriotism  of  the  clergy,  was  the  means 
not  only  of  raising  the  church  in  the  esti- 
mation of  the  public,  but  of  benefiting  its 
most  necessitous  ministers.  The  exposure 
of  their  privations,  in  connexion  with  the 
evidence  of  real  worth  afforded  by  their 
productions,  elitited  the  patronage  of  tho 
Legislature.  In  addition  to  the  royal  grant 
already  mentioned,  which  operated  so  be* 
neficially  towards  their  families,  laws  were 
passed  for  regulating  the  augmentation  of 
their  livings,  either  from  the  parochial 
funds,  or,  where  the  tithes  were  exhaust- 
ed, from  a  Parliamentary  grant  in  their 
behalf.  By  this  enactment,  it  was  pro* 
vided  that  L.150  per  annum  should  be  the 
lowest  stipend  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  It  may  be  added,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  benefits  resulting  to  the 
clergy  from  the  <  Statistical  Account,'  that 
their  labours  have  supplied  statesmen  with 
a  fresh  argument  in  favour  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal establishments.  Pinkerton,  the  histo- 
rian, congratulating  Sir  John  Sinclair  on 
the  completion  of  his  labours,  observes, 
that  he  had  thus  furnished  '  one  of  the 
strongest  practicable  arguments  for  the 
utility  of  the  clerical  body.* 

*'  Another  interesting  class  of  men, 
whose  talents  have  mainly  contributed  to 
the  moral  and  intellectual  superiority  of 
Scotland,  shared  in  the  benefits  produced 
by  this  great  work.  The  parochial  school- 
masters had  from  various  causes  been  re- 
duced to  extreme  penury;  but  measures 
were  now  taken  to  remedy  this  evil,  by  an 
addition  to  their  salaries.  I  have  now  be- 
fore me  various  letters  of  thanks  for  the 
exertions  of  my  father  in  their  behalf. 
The  schoolmaster  of  Stewarton,  writing  in 
the  name  of  bis  brethren  within  the  pres- 
bytery of  Irvine  (21st  March,  1798),  in- 
forms Sir  John  that  '  salaries  in  some  pa- 
rishes had  been  augmented  by  the  heritors 
(landowners)  themselves;  and  in  others 
by  mortifications  (endowments),  either  of 
land  or  money,  since  the  publication  of 
the  Statistical  Account.'  He  expresses  at 
the  same  time,  the  determination  of  his 
brethren  to  be  guided  by  the  Baronet  in 
*  all  their  exertions  to  obtain  the  inter- 
vention of  Parliament  in  their  behalf.* 
There  is  also  a  letter  in  the  name  of  a  ge* 
neral  meeting  of  the  schoolmasters  of  Scot- 
land, which  proves  bow  shamefully  this 
useful  body  of  men  had  hitherto  been  ne- 
glected. They  return  thanks  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair  for  procuring  their  exemption 
from  liability  to  serve  in  the  militia." 

Wq  pass  over  the  numerous  testi- 
monies of  applause,  whic)i|  on  the  ajh 
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peanmee  of  the  Statistical  Account, 
flowed  in  from  many  of  the  most  emi* 
nent  statesmen  and  philosophers  of 
Europe,  and  proceed  to  notice  tiie  ap« 
poiDtmeot  of  Sir  John  Sinclair  to  the 
Mani  of  Ag^vltnre.    This  establish- 
meat  was  organized  at  his  suggestion 
bj  Mr  Pitt,  and  the  first  place  was 
natnrallj  assgned  to  the  originator. 
Sir  John,  on  entering  on  the  duties  of 
preaden^  made  an  inaugural  speech, 
in  which  he  pledged  himself-^unneces- 
sariljr,  since  his  character  was  pledge 
enougb-— to  doTote  his  time  and  labour 
to  promote  the  great  objects  contem- 
plaled  by  the  Board.     This  promise 
he  fnlfiUed  to  the  letter,  but  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  much  benefit,  of  any 
sort,  resulted  from  the  establishment. 
The  funds  allotted  by  Parliament  for 
agricultural  and  statistical  purposes 
were  too  small  for  the  attainment  of 
tiie  desired  ends,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant undertaking  were  starved  by  the 
parsimony  of  the  goremment.      At 
length,  through  the  influence  of  Mr 
Pitt,  Sir  John  Sinclair  was  superseded 
in  tiie  office  of  president  by   Lord 
Somerville.      From  that  period  the 
Tigour  and  activity  of  the  establish- 
ment visibly  declined ;  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Board  of  Agriculture,  from 
which  so  much  had  been  expected, 
died  a  natural  death,  unregretted,  we 
bdieve»  by  any  one. 

Before  Sir  John  Sinclair  retired 
from  the  situation  above  alluded  to, 
he  bad  made  preparation  for  embark- 
ing in  an  enterprise,  the  b<Adness  and 
magnitude  of  which  afibrd  no  uninter- 
esting illustration  of  the  character  of 
the  man.  We  aUude  to  his  intention 
of  preparing,  from  the  forty  octavo 
volumes  of  Coimty  Reports,  a  General 
Report  of  England.  When  he  com- 
municated his  intention  to  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  the  latter  expressed  his  asto- 
nishment, that  a  single  individual 
should  have  the  hardihood  to  under- 
take even  the  perusal  of  a  collection 
which  was  in  itself  a  library.  In  a 
letter  to  Sir  John  he  thus  writes,  "  I 
think  I  may  fairly  say  that  no  man 
ever  yet  has,  or  ever  will  be  endowed 
with  patience  enough,  to  read  through 
the  whole,  ezceptmg  only  yourself. 
My  dear  Sir  John,  *  he  continues, 
**  the  very  reading  through  the  matter 
yw  intend  to  abridge  ii  the  labour  of 
wme  yeareJ^  Whether  this  remon- 
strance proved  effectnal,  or  whether 
other  causes  contributed  to  dirM  hb 
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attention  from  tiie  subject,  we  know 
not,  but  the  "  General  Report  of  Eng- 
land** remains,  and  is  long  likely  to 
remain,  a  work  in  nnbibus. 

When  Mr  Addington  came  into 
power,  we  find  Sir  John  Sinclair  agdn 
assuming  rather  an  active  part  in  po- 
litics. The  particular  views  he  took, 
and  the  influence  he  excited,  will  be 
best  explained  by  tiie  following  very 
interestmg  passage  from  the  Me- 
moirs:— 

*'  Among  my  father's  private  memorao. 
da  I  find  a  curious  paper,  describing  the 
state  of  parties  while  Mr  Addington  was 
in  power.  Exclusive  of  minor  sections, 
they  amounted  to  no  less  than  seven, 
namely,  the  friends  of  the  King  and  his 
Minister,  occupying  a  central  position, 
with  those  of  Mr  Pitt,  Lord  Melville,  and 
Lord  Grenville  on  the  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  those  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and 
Mr  Fox.  In  the  King's  paity  were  inclu- 
ded many  members  of  both  Houses,  who, 
from  motives  of  personal  esteem,  of  pri- 
vate interest,  or  of  political  expediency, 
were  anxious  to  support  the  government 
of  George  III.,  whoever  miglit  be  his 
Counsellors.  The  Grenville  party,  or  New 
Opposition,  took  the  lead  in  the  attack 
upon  the  Minister,  and  received  occasional 
support  from  Mr  Pitt,  who,  at  the  same 
time,  maintained  privately  a  connexion 
with  several  members  of  the  Cabinet,  in 
particular  with  Mr  Addington,  Lord 
Hawkcsbury,  and  Lord  Castlereagh.  So 
eager  were  the  Grenvilles  for  the  return 
of  Mr  Pitt  to  office,  that  they  affirmed  any 
man  to  be  a  public  enemy  who  kept  him 
out ;  '  a  strange  declaration,*  observes  Sir 
John,  '  considering  who  the  person  is  that 
can  alone  replace  him.*  Lord  Melville, 
it  was  understood,  would  carry  with  him 
about  thirty  members  if  ho  joined  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  friends  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,  headed  by  Lord  Moura,  were  a 
numerous  body,  but  their  real  strength  did 
not  appear,  as  his  Royal  Highness  would 
not  at  that  time  take  an  active  part  in  po- 
Utics. 

*'  Assailed  by  powerful  enemies  on  both 
sides,  the  Ministry  could  hardly  attend  to 
any  thing  but  their  own  preservation.^ 
they  could  not  venture  upon  the  vigorous 
and  decisive  measures  necessary  at  so  cri- 
tical a  juncture  for  the  public  safety.  They 
could  not  even  stand  without  addition^ 
support.  Sir  John  conceived  that  the 
most  natural  addition  to  their  strength 
would  be  the  friends  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  He  wrote,  accordingly,  to  Mr 
Bragge,  a  relation  of  the  Premier,  sug- 
gesting that  Lord  Moira  should  be  invited 
to  tske  offioe*    He  urged  that  the  noble 
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Lord  woidd  not  only,  by  hit  tileQU  for 
public  gpoaking,  be  ». powerful  supporter 
in  the  Upper  House,  where  a  fit  antagonist 
to  Lord  GrenviUo  was  much  wanted,  but 
would  also,  by  bU  military  experience,  his 
political  connexions,  and  his  influence  with 
the  heir-appareut,  contribute  to  the  vigour 
and  stability  of  the  Administration. 

**  In  the  mean  time,  the  Baronet  had 

prepared  the  way  for  the  intended  acces- 

.  sion  to  the  Cabinet,  by  writing  to  his  noble 

friend,  flrom  whom  he  received  an  answer 

not  unfavourable  to  the  project.** 

.J^erfrom  the  Sari  ofMoira. 
••  •  Donnlngton,  Dec.  2,  1801. 
«  <  My  dear  Sir  John, 

**  *  All  that  you  say  of  the  feebleness 
of  the  present  Administration,  both  with 
regard  to  Parliamentary  support  and  to 
general  opinion  through  the  country,  is 
perfectly  just.  It  is  dear,  that  in  a^mo- 
ment  of  such  infinite  exigency  as  the  pre- 
sent. Government  cannot  go  on  upon  such 
precarious  terms.  There  are  many  pub- 
lic circumstances,  the  pressure  of  which 
must  be  immediately  answered ;  and^  if 
they  cannot  (as  is  beyond  hope)  be  satis- 
factorily.  encountered,  the  people  should 
at  least  have  the  notion  that  the  emlmr- 
rasament  arises  from  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ficulties themselves,  and  not  from  inade- 
quacy of  skill  in  those  who  manage  aflairs. 
The  latter  supposition  would  aiTect  more 
than  the  Administration;  and,  in  the 
qualmish  state  of  public  di8|)osition,  would 
operate  mischievously  against  our  form  of 
government.  It  is  probable  that  Mr  Ad- 
dlngton  will  cast  about  to  strengthen  him- 
self. Ho  is  an  honourable  and  an  amiable 
man  ;  with,  I  believe,  many  just  and  man- 
ly principles  respecting  the  execution  of 
the  trust  reposed  in  him.  Of  course,  there 
could  not  be,  in  limintt  any  objection  to 
such  a  junction  as  you  indicate.  Ulterior 
points  would  possibly  be  diflicult  to  settle. 
The  opening  which  you  exhibit  for  com- 
munication has  been  anticipated  by  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  Premier's  situation,  which 
took  place  long  since ;  and,  I  trust,  some- 
thing has  been  matured  for  extricating  his 
Royal  Highness  fVom  a  position  intended 
to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  the 
country.  Thank  Heaven,  it  has  had  the 
very  contrary  effect ;  but  he  has  suffered 
under  it  in  his  personal  feelings  too  long. 
Perhaps  I  may  run  up  to  town  in  a  few 
days,  but  it  is  doubtful. 

"  '  I   have  the  honour,  my  dear  Sir 
John,  to  be,  very  faithfully,  yours, 

«♦  *  MOHA, 

"  •  Sir  J.  Sinclair,  Bart,"  ' 

*'  I  need  hardly  inform  the  raader  that 
thi4  negotii^tioA  Med.     Mir  Ad4iiUtQii 


coiM  not  ▼•iliire  miOQ  a  alep  wlucb  would 
have  brought  him  nearer  to  the  Whig 
party,  or  Old  Opposition,  and  would  have 
estranged  him  i&together  iVom  Mr  IHtt. 
His  situation  is  depicted  in  a  very  lively 
manner  by  various  correspondents  of  my 
lather,  out  of  whom  I  select  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  and  Mr 
Tyrwhitt,  M.  P.  Secretary  to  the  Prince. 
'  Had  this  country,'  says  the  Duke,  '  an 
able  and  active  Adminbtration,  I  should 
be  aiWdd  of  nothing ;  but,  in  my  opinion, 
our  Ministers,  and  even  the  couatry,  want 
energy,  which  I  wHl  endeaTOor  to  gire  it 
In  every  debate  we  shall  have  in  Parlia- 
ment I  am  ready  either  for  the  Catdnet 
or  the  float ;  but  I  have  no  reason  to  ex- 
pect either  situation,  and  must,  therefore, 
do  all  the  good  I  can  in  Parliament ;  and, 
if  the  invaiion  does  take  plaoe,  I  ahail 
have  the  honour  of  attondtag  Us  Mi^esty, 
if  permitted,' 

**  A  whsequent  letter  has  these  words  : 
<  As  fbr  these  politics,  you  never  hoard 
me  aay  I  thought  the  present  Administra- 
tion eflKcient,  and  without  doubt  Lord  IIo- 
bart  is  the  worst  of  them  alL  But  I  see 
no  likelihood  of  a  change ;  where  Pitt  goes 
against  Addington,  there  Fox  will  support 
Ministers ;  and  Fox  will  oppose  Govern- 
ment in  those  measures  which  Pitt  will 
approve.  In  short,  if  these  champions 
could  unite,  they  would  not  oarry  one  hun- 
dred members  out  of  six  hundred  and 
fifty-eight.  The  crown,  the  union  with 
Ireland,  and  above  all,  the  dread  of  the 
times,  will,  in  my  opinion,  prevent  a 
change  of  men.  Certainly  Lord  Moira 
ought  to  be  brought  forward,  and  I  wiah 
the  overtures  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  had 
not  been  i%jeoted.' 

<*  Mr  Tyrwhitt  expressed  similar  senti- 
ments in  a  stnJn  of  characteristic  jocular- 
ity. *  Rumour  says  the  Grenvillea  and 
Pitt  are  again  one  \  if  so,  the  Doctor  can- 
not stand  long ;  but  really  it  appears  to  me 
to  require  a  supernatural  genius  to  gueas 
what  is  probable  to  happen,  or  who  will 
be  Minister.-  AU  I  know  is,  that  there 
seems  at  present  want  of  confidence  in  the 
public  as  fiu*  as  regards  the  present  men.' 
About  a  year  afterwards,  'Mr  Tyrwhitt 
thus  renews  hb  coqjectures : — *  The  Utest 
inteHigeace  to  be  relied  on  brings  a  cer- 
tainty we  shall  have  to  contend  pro  oris  et 
fimt.  You  will  have  observed  how  each 
party  has  filrted  irith  the  other.  Till  some 
Junction  takes  plaoe,  the  Doctor  will  con- 
tinue to  pursue  his  milk-and-water  system. 
He  may  have,  and  oertainly  enjoya,  a  ma- 
jority, it  is  true  i  but  it  is  also  true  there  is 
a  general  want  of  ooafidenoe,  and  rumour 
•talet  that  a  queftlon  is  to  he  cooked,  on 
wMoh  two  hundred  will  he  hrooght  to  the 
PQit  ««iiiift  th«  PQot«r,    WM  tUn  m 
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I  It  b»  tiM  GMdtoUa  quMlioii,  I 
not  taMgiBt,'    A  moN  fiiTOuraUe  opli- 


nion  of  tiM  Addii«ton  Adminlatnaon  It 

giwwm  by  vy  frtiier*a  old  friend  the  Earl  of 

Bodvn  (etdeet  brothar  of  Lord  ChAoceU 

lor  Enkiae),  who  dnwi  a  compariioxi 

betveen  (he  Promier  and  hia  predecetfor 

thna :— -'  I  like  the  present  Chanoellor  of 

the  Exchequer  the  better  for  his  having 

been  krag  in  the  tranmeU  of  a  Speaker  of 

the  House  of  Commons,  and  having  been 

more  accustomed  to  hear  and  to  act  than 

to  harangne  and  to  cBstorb,     If  the  son  of 

my  old  friend  Chatham,  instead  of  having 

been  brought  from  Eton  school  to  goTem 

a  great  nation,  had  been  nursed,  like  Ad- 

dingtoo,  or  bred  up  in  the  school  of  ad« 

verrity  Hka  the  oM  cock  his  Ihther,  he 

would  have  been  in  a  more  enviable  and 

konoaraUe  dtaadon,  and  certainly  in  » 

more  oMibt  one  than  he  Is  or  can  be  nt 


Sir  John  SincUur  and  his  poUUeal 
Mends  had  agreed,  as  we  have  ieea,  in  up* 
proving  the  peace  of  Amiena ;  Init  the  in* 
satiaUa  amUtion  of  the  First  Consul,  who 
maintained  hia  armies  on  a  war  establishv 
raent,  and  acted  as  the  dictator  of  the 
Continent,  adding  new  territories  to  his 
dimdniona  without  scruple  or  apology,  made 
it  dear  to  them  that  the  treaty  of  Amiens 
was  a  dangerous  annistice,  rather  th«i  a 
settled  peace.  The  following  extract  from 
a  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  shows 
that  Us  Royal  ffighness,  who  took  a  lively 
interest  in  the  politics  of  the  times,  con- 
curred in  this  opinion. 

*' '  I  am  happy  to  see  you  think  with  me 
that  war  is  better  than  the  state  we  have 
been  in  since  the  truce  (I  will  not  eall  it 
the  peace)  of  Amiens.  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing war  must  be  the  event.  In  this  ease, 
and  indeed  in  any  other,  the  valuable  and 
interaeting  paper  respecting  parties  you 
sent  me,  will  form  a  page  in  the  history  of 
the  country. 

*<  •  I  ahali  now  conclude  with  this  senti- 
ment— either  a  glorious  and  vigorous  war, 
or  ao  honourable  and  safe  peace*  which 
must  eecure  to  the  Ring  and  the  ottpirt, 
MmUm  vmfrimu;  ao/Mfuif  ia  Amerlea  lo 
Fraaee;  noforei^  poasesriona  to  be  re- 
quired by  IVance,  either  of  Spain,  Portn- 
gal,  or  Holland ;  no  mera  than  a  eertmin 
proportion  of  M^  and  froo|w  to  be  main- 
tained by  France  in  India ;  and  lasf,  though 
mot  ieaot,  no  eommerekd  o^ontt  or,  in  other 
wonia,  no  disdnguished  officers  of  the 
Frendi  artillery  and  enginatra  to  be  per- 
mitted by  Great  Britain  to  reaide  in  her 
aea-port  towna  throughout  the  empire.  I 
think  we  moat,  and  do  agree.     Adieu.' 

'*  The  sentinienta  of  Lord  Molra,  to  the 
same  oBidet^  gre  embodied  in  the  following 
letter:— 


<<  <  DonalngtOD,  Nov.  6,  1809. 

*<<AlaByth«nka»mydear  Sir  John,  for 
th«  printed  Eeport  which  I  yesterday  re- 
oaived  from  you,  as  well  as  for  yovr  oblige 
ing  letter.  The  publication  is  of  a  very 
nseful  nature. 

" '  I  do  not  think  any  discussions  are 
likely  to  ari«e,  in  the  present  moment,  of 
consequence  snificient  to  make  it  worth 
while  to  take  your  seat  before  Christmas. 
That  we  shaB  have  war  I  firmly  believe, 
but  I  am  persiuided  that  Buonaparte,  by 
the  sembUnce  of  an  accommodating  dis- 
position on  the  points  In  dispute,  will  pro- 
tract the  time  of  rupture  till  he  shall  be 
better  prepared  to  strike  at  our  foreign 
possessions.  The  deUy  will  not  be  above 
three  or  fbur  months.  In  the  mean- while, 
an  arrangement  is  In  agitation,  and*will,  I 
think,  take  place,  by  which  IHtt  is  agtUn  to 
be  Prime  Minister.  He  is  not  to  transact 
business  with  the  King,  but  Addington 
(peer  and  Privy  Seal)  is  to  he  eharged 
with  that  ftmction.  Lord  Westmoreland 
probably  displaces  Lord  Hobart ;  the  Duke 
of  Porthmd  remains  s  Lord  Spencer,  Lord 
GrenviUe,  and  Windham,  not  to  be  taken 
in.  Such  is  the  outline  of  a  plan  which 
certainly  has  been  presented,  and  has  been 
in  some  degree  approved.  You  see  what 
a  jumble  it  is ;  Lord  St  Vincent  is  vehe- 
ment against  it.  It  Is  possible  I  may  soon 
see  you.  The  Dae  de  Berri  has  proposed 
to  visit  me  early  in  spring.  I  ought  to 
make  my  bow  to  him,  and  I  may  probably 
arrange  to  make  the  jaunt  with  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  has  the  same  intention.  I 
have  the  honour  to  be  your  ftdthftil  and 
obedient  servant, 

"'MOIRA.'" 

Nothing  could  be  more  disgracefhl 
than  the  general  panic  which  spread 
through  tne  countrv  in  the  years  1803 
and  1804.  The  victorious  career  of 
Napoleon  seemed  to  have  scared  men*s 
judgments  from  their  propriety,  and 
they  gazed  across  the  channel  with 
fear  and  trembling.  Fortunately  the 
helm  of  state  was  consigned  to  strong 
and  skllilil  hands.  Perhaps  no  man 
bnt  Mr  Pitt  could  hare  weathered  the 
stoFTOj  and  nreserved  inviolate  both 
the  national  honour  and  interests. 
Had  the  timid  and  truckling  Whigs 
succeeded  in  scrambling  into  power  a 
year  or  two  sooner  than  they  did,  a 
deep  and  oermanent  stain  would  in 
all  probability  have  been  left  on  the 
fair  name  of  England.  Personal 
fHendship  attached  Sir  John  Sinclair 
to  Lord  Melville,  but  even  after  his 
retirement  from  office  he  continued  his 
strenuous  support  of  Mr  Pitt ;  and  on 
learning  that  the  great  minister  con- 
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templated  retiring  from  public  life>  he 
addressed  a  letter  to  hiiii>  entreating 
that  he  would  not  desert  his  King  and 
country  at  a  crisb  when  hb  exertions 
were  most  wanted.  Mr  Pitt^  so  far 
from  being  oflfended  by  this  freedom, 
bestowed  increased  marks  of  confi- 
dence  on  lus  correspondent.  Soon 
afterwards  he  appointed  him  a  com- 
missioner  for  the  construction  of  roads 
and  bridges  in  the  north  of  Scotland. 
He  likewise  transmitted  to  him  through 
Mr  Huskisson>  the  secretary  to  ue 
treasury,  a  very  flattering  message, 
expressing  readiness  to  bestow  on  him 
a  remuneration  for  his  laborious  and 
extendve  services  to  the  public.  But 
the  lamp  of  this  gpreat  statesman's  life 
was  already  flickering  in  the  socket, 
and  before  the  object  could  be  accom- 
plished he  died. 

The  next  of  Sir  John's  great  labours 
was  the  Code  of  Health  and  Longevi- 
ty. Valuable  as  the  work  is,  we  are 
not  sure  that  it  exhibits  the  most  judi- 
clous  application  of  his  talents.  We 
think  he  might  have  left  health  and 
longevity  to  the  doctors,  whose  ire  we 
can  readily  conceive  to  have  been  very 
gpreat  at  this  irregular  poaching  on 
tiieir  manor.  These  gentlemen  having 
didy  taken  out  license,  were  naturally 
annoved  at  not  being  auietly  suffered 
to  kill  their  game  in  tneir  oim  way. 
It  was  of  course  provoking  to  have 
swan-shot  publicly  recommended  by  a 
dilettante  practitioner,  in  cases  where 
they  had  always  employed  No.  6. 
They  accordingly  devoted  the  work 
to  summary  destruction.  Magazines 
and  reviews,  both  medical  and  literary, 
made  furious  attacks  on  it.  Physician, 
surgeon,  and  apothecary,  all  joined  in 
this  professional  hostilitv,  and  armed 
with  pill  and  pestie,  gallipot  and  sy- 
ringe, rushed  forward  in  disorderlv  ar- 
ray and  with  loud  outcry  to  defend  the 
mysteries  of  their  common  craft.  The 
coalition,  however,  was  not  very  suc- 
cessful. They  succeeded  in  maaing  a 
few  holes  in  the  obnoxious  work,  but 
these  were  by  no  means  between  wind 
and  water ;  and  havinff  passed  through 
five  editions  it  still  holds  its  place,  and 
is  confessedly,  from  the  vast  mass  of 
information  it  contains,  a  work  o£  great 
utility  even  to  the  professional  student. 

The  code  of  agriculture,  in  which 
Sir  John  next  engaged,  was  a  more 
felicitous  subject  for  the  exercise  of  his 
peculiar  powers.  This  excellent  work 
could  not  add  to  his  fame^  for  that  had 


already  spread,  not  from  Indus,  but 
Edinbuigh  to  Peru ;  but  it  did  add  to 
the  number  of  benefits  he  conferred  on 
his  country.  It  certainly  drew  forth 
the  applause  of  all  those  whose  know- 
ledge of  Ae  subject  qualified  them  -to 
appreciate  the  success  and  importance 
of  his  labours. 

Being  a  staunch  Highlander,  it  was 
not  to  be  expected  that  Sir  John,  with 
his  characteristic  activity  of  mind, 
would  escape  from  having  some  part 
in  the  Ossianic  controversv.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  him  filling  the  situation 
of  president  of  a  committee  of  die 
Highland  Society,  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  translation  of  certain  Gaelic 
MSS.  bequeathed  by  Macpherson, 
with  the  sum  of  L.IOOO  to  defray  the 
cost  of  publication.  The  work  was 
published  in  three  volumes  octavo> 
with  a  prefatory  dissertation  on  tiie 
authenticity  of  tne  Ossianic  poems,  by 
the  president.  Of  the  flame  of  con- 
troversy which  once  burned  so  fiercely 
on  this  trite  and  tiresome  subject, 
scarcely  enough  now  remains  to  light 
a  cigar.  Polemics,  Celtic  and  Sas- 
senach, wrote  on  it,  and  abused  each 
other  as  long  as  the  public  would  read, 
and  then  quietiy  left  Ossian  to  share 
the  admiration  of  schoolboys,  with 
Robinson  Crusoe  and  the  Seven  Cham- 
pions of  Christendom.  The  following 
note  from  the  author  of  Waverley,  in 
rdation  to  this  subject,  is  interesting, 
as  evetj  thing  must  be  that  proceeded 
from  his  pen : — 

'*  *  Mr  Scott  has  the  honour  to  offer 
respectful  compliments  to  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, with  his  best  thanks  for  the  copy  of 
the  Easay  on  Otaian's  poetry.  ]\Ir  Scott 
is  totally  ignorant  of  the  Gaelic,  without 
which  he  conceives  it  almost  impossible 
to  form  an  accurate  opinion  concerning 
the  merits  of  the  respective  translations ; 
but  he  has  no  doubt,  from  the  superior 
aimpUcity  of  expression  in  the  new  ver- 
sion, it  must  be  nearer  the  original. 
When  circumstances  permit  Mr  Scott  to 
bestow  a  more  attentive  perusal  on  Sir 
John  Sindair*s  curious  pamphlet,  he  will 
be  happy  to  embrace  the  opportunity  Sir 
John  offers  him,  of  conversing  upon  the 
subject.  The  principal  difficulty  seems  to 
Mr  Soott  to  Ue  in  proving  the  authenticity 
of  the  Gaelic  version  itaelf,  as  it  seems 
entirely  to  rest  upon  the  credit  of  Mr 
Macpherson  himself^  whose  character 
seems  to  be  given  up  on  all  handa.  The 
business  of  the  Court,  joined  to  some  per- 
sonal avocations,  prevents  Mr  Scott  from 
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u  pf^ent  eo.itid«tiiig    the   eontroveny 
with  HEDch  ttteniion. 

**  « Ctttle  Street,   Tlrarsday,  27th  No- 
vember I8W,*  '* 

On  the  boUion  question.  Sir  John 
▼role  a  great  deal,  but  with  little  ef- 
fect, and  the  subject  has  been  too 
often  discussed  to  retain  much  inte- 
rest at  the  present  day.  In  1811,  he 
retired  from  Parliament,  owing  to  the 
embarrassed  situation  of  his  affairs,  and 
aecepted  the  office  of  Cashier  of  Ex- 
cise in  Scotland,  the  emoluments  of 
vhieh  amounted  to  about  L.2000  a- 
jcar.  We  have  hitherto  regarded  Sir 
John  Sinclair  only  as  a  public  num. 
It  becomes  proper  now  to  shift  the 
scene,  and  exhibit  him  as  he  appeared 
in  the  retirement  of  his  family,  sur- 
rounded  by  those  to  whom  he  was  an 
object  of  mingled  reverence  and  at- 
tachment. To  the  education  of  his 
chDdren  Sir  John  brought  the  same 
acnteness  and  practical  good  sense 
which  distinguished  him  in  other  mat- 
tera. 

In  1814,  Sir  John  again  visited  the 
Continent,  and  was  eyerj  where  re- 
ceived with  great  distinctron.  Short- 
ly after  his  return,  he  finally  took  up 
liis  abode  in  Edinburgh.  Thougn 
retired  from  public  life,  no  diminution 
of  hb  mental  activity  took  place. 
His  correspondence  was  voluminous, 
and  the  great  public  questions  of  the 
day  afforded  abundant  materials  for 
(Sscussion  by  means  of  the  press.  In 
truth,  writing  with  him  had  grown 
into  a  habit,  which  it  would  have 
been  painful  to  discontinue.  The 
last  labour  in  which  he  was  engaged 
was  the  collection  of  materials  for  a 
code  of  political  economy  and  code  of 
religion,  neither  of  which  works  did 
he  live  to  complete.  The  former 
would,  no  doubt,  have  been  a  compi- 
lation of  great  utility.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  the  titie  seems  to  have 
been  ill-selected.  We  presume  the 
work  contemplated  by  Sir  John  was  a 
sort  of  catalogue  raisonnP  of  the  va- 
rious theological  tenets  which,  since 
the  introduction  of  Chiistianity,  have 
engaged  the  belief  of  any  portion  of 
iu  followers. 

We  have  now  only  to  advert  to  the 
dosing  scene  of  this  admirable  and 
well  spent  life.  Religion  is  an  affair 
between  man  and  his  God,  and  in  all 
that  relates  to  it,  we  consider  it  un- 
warrantable to  pry  into  tenets  or  sen- 
timents which  are  not  voluntarily  re* 
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vealed.  In  regard  to  those  of  the 
subject  of  these  Memoirs,  Mr  Sin* 
clair  has,  with  a  delicate  and  reverent 
hand,  thought  proper  to  raise  the 
veil ;  and  it  is  with  heartfelt  gratifica- 
tion tiiat  we  learn  that  he  who  con- 
ferred so  many  important  benefits  on 
his  country  died  an  humble  and  sin- 
cere believer  in  that  faith,  without 
which  there  is  no  hope. 

"  The  remaining  pages  of  this  work 
will  naturally  be  employed  in  an  account 
of  my  father's  preparation  for  the  closing 
scene  of  Ids  honourable  life.     I  have  al- 
rer.dy  in  my  first  chapter  mentioned,  that 
he  received  in  early  youth  a  religious  edu- 
cation from  his  excellent  mother,  and  in 
her  had  seen  a  UWng  example  of  practical 
piety.     *  Under  her  care/  he  says  (in  a 
private  memorandum  upon  the  subject), 
*  I  was  accustomed   to   read  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  to  pray  regularly ;  and  to  attend 
the  ordinances  of  religion.'     There   are 
still  extant  among  his  papers  various  evi- 
dences of  the  timely  impression  made  by 
Christian   principle    upon    his   mind,   in 
hymns,  forms  of  prayer,  and  striking  quo- 
tations from  the  best  divines.     At  a  later 
period,   however,  afler  he   had  entered 
upon  public  life,  and  had  become  immer- 
sed in  those  absorbing  pursuits,   which, 
without  habitual  watchfulness  and  prayer, 
are  so  apt  to  weaken,  and  even  paralyse 
religious  feelings,  he  had  reason  to  lament, 
as  he  himself  acknowledged,  that  spiritual 
interests  were  in  a  great  degree  forgotten. 
His  moral  character  continued  irreproach- 
able, but  his  piety  had  declined.     On  one^ 
occasion,  his  friend  Arthur  Young,  with  a 
fidelity  not  common  in  the  world,  ventured 
to  remonstrate  with  him  on  his  spiritual 
lukewarmness.     '  Your  conduct,*  said  Mr 
Young,   *  surprises  me  beyond  measure. 
You  are  a  moral  man.     You  do  all  the 
good  in  your  power  ;  you  fulfil  with  great 
strictness  all  your  relative  dutfes  ;  but  you 
are  not  a  Christian.     You  hardly  ever  at- 
tend the   public  ordinances   of  religion. 
You  rarely,  if  ever,  read  the  Bible,  and 
you  probably  neglect  private  prayer.  How 
can  you,  who  know  that  you  ought  to  act 
differently,  expect  to  prosper  ?     Think  of 
these  things  before  it  is  too  late.' 

'*  This  kind  remonstrance  was  taken  in 
good  part,  although  it  was  in  one  respect 
too  severe  ;  for  a  form  of  private  prayer, 
composed  by  my  grandfather,  was  used  by 
my  father  daily  throughout  his  long  life. 
He  confessed,  however,  with  regret,  that 
the  expostulation,  upon  the  whole,  was  too 
well-founded ;  but  that  it  was  ineffectual 
at  the  time.  *  The  admonition,'  says  he, 
*  however  just,  made  only  a  transient 
impressioQ  upon  my  mind.      Niunerous 
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■chemes  for  wrving  the  publie,  or  for  be- 
nefiting my  friends,  occupied  my  whole 
attention.' 

**  At  length  a  number  of  providential 
drcumstanoes  combined  to  revive  the  holy 
flame  of  early  piety.  Afiliction  overtook 
him.  Many  of  his  best  concerted  projects 
failed.  Acts  of  kindness  were  repaid  with 
ingratitude.  Disinterested  actions  were 
ascribed  to  selfish  policy.  Giving  undi- 
vided attention  to  public  business,  he  had 
too  much  neglected,  not  only  his  religious 
but  his  family  affairs  ;  debts  rapidly  accu- 
mulated ;  his  Indian  claims,  by  which  he 
hoped  to  dear  them,  were  rejected,  and 
sales  of  property  became  necessary,  which 
it  cost  him  much  distress  to  part  with. 
'  At  home,'  he  says,  *  I  enjoyed  much  do- 
mestic happiness,  but  every  thing  without 
assumed  a  most  gloomy  aspect*  " 

**  About  this  time,  his  constant  friend. 
Bishop  Watson,  died.  The  last  letter  of 
that  eminent  man  was  a  solemn  warning 
to  prepare  for  futurity.  Like  himself,  the 
Bishop  had  been  engrossed  too  much  by 
worldly  cares,  and  actuated  inordinately 
by  ambition.  The  two  friends  had  been 
often  and  long  associated  in  pursuits  mere- 
ly political  or  literary;  and  the  Bishop, 
at  the  time  of  writing  his  farewell,  hsid 
been  visited  with  those  presages  of  disso- 
lution, which,  however  unavailing  to  the 
foolhardy  and  the  reprobate,  are  so  wisely 
fitted  to  instruct  mimkind  in  the  nothing- 
ness of  all  pursuits  but  one.  After  de- 
scribing the  acute  pain>  he  suffered,  and 
the  utter  inability  of  the  physicians  to  an- 
ticipate the  result,  he  continues :  *  there- 
fore I  consult  none,  but  wait  with  forti- 
tude and  humble  trust  the  exit  of  this  life, 
and  the  beginning  of  another.  Your  af- 
fectionate friend.     R.  L.' " 

"  The  death  of  my  eldest  sister,  and 
the  publication  of  her  work  on  the  Prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  Faith,  had  also  a 
great  influence  in  dfUwing  her  lather's 
mind  to  considerations  of  a  strictly  re- 
ligious character. 

'*  The  difiiculties,  indeed,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  passed  away — but  mean- 
time the  sufferer  had  profited  by  the 
painful  but  instructive  lesson.  He  had 
learnt  to  look  upon  the  trials  and  viccissi- 
tudes  of  human  life  with  the  serene  eye  of 
Christian  wisdom,  and  to  refer  prosperity 
and  adversity  alike  to  the  all-mercifid 
Disposer  of  both.  '  I  began  once  more,' 
he  says,  *  to  appreciate  the  value  of  de- 
votion, and  to  profit  by  the  Scriptures  as 
the  only  source  of  present,  but  more  espe- 
cially of  future  happiness,' 

<<  From  papers  written  after  this  period, 
it  ap^ars  that  Cliristian  principles,  Chris- 
tian  hopes  and  consolations  gradually  ac- 
quired ascendancy  over  hii  miiid.     I  am 


gratified  to  find  among  hit  papers,  various 
evidences  of  religious  fe^iag.  Several 
forms  of  prayer  oocur,  ad^»ted  to  his  own 
private  exigencies,  as  well  aa  to  the  politi- 
cal aspect  of  the  times. 

"  In  1821,  he  drew  up  with  his  own 
hand  a  testamentary  document,  in  which, 
after  solemn  profession  of  his  faith  in  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures  as  de- 
clarations of  the  Dirine  will,  he  acknow- 
ledges his  unfitness  as  a  &llen  creature  to 
abide  the  st^utiny  of  Omniscient  ^justice, 
and  humbly  prays  forgiveness  through  the 
mediation  of  his  Redeemer. 

"  Another  interesting  paper  is  a  short 
address,  in  1823,  to  surviving  connexions, 
on  the  impropriety  of  indulging  grief  for 
the  loM  of  near  relations  or  particular 
friends.  He  contends  that  Christians, 
when  visited  with  bereavement,  should 
not  withdraw  in  sullen  despondency  from 
the  duties  of  their  station;  but  should 
manifest  their  Christianity  by  their  pa- 
tience, looking  forward  with  cheerful 
hope  to  re-union  in  a  better  world,  and 
taking  comfort  from  the  reflection  of 
David^-*  I  shall  go  to  him,  but  he  shall 
not  return  to  me.' " 

Having,  in  the  commencement  of 
this  article^  put  the  reader  in  pos- 
session of  our  own  crude  impressions 
of  the  qualities  which  chiefly  distin- 
guished Sir  John  Sinclair,  we  shall 
now  present  him  with  the  estimate  of 
his  public  character  and  writings, 
formed  by  one  whose  capacity  for 
just  appreciation  is  undoubted,  and 
who  enjoyed  opportunities  far  greater 
for  close  and  accurate  observation. 

*'  In  the  intellectual  chaneter  of  Sir 
John  Sinclair,  the  leading  features  were 
fertility  of  inventioa  aod  indomitable  per- 
severance. He  was  rather  a  man  of  talent 
than  of  genius :  he  oocasionally  amused  him- 
self with  poetry,  but  was  not  successful  in 
that  branch  of  composition.  As  a  speaker 
he  was  argumentative  and  emphatic,  but  not 
brilliant;  better  fitted  to  conrince  than  to 
persuade.  During  his  career  in  Parliament 
the  House  of  Commons  was  accustomed  to 
the  most  magnificent  efforts  of  rhetorical 
power;  to  such  he  never  aspired.  Both  his 
taste  and  his  judgment  led  him  to  prefer 
elear  business-like  statements  and  solid  rea- 
sonings. Ocessionally,  indeed,  we  find  a 
passage  in  his  speeches  rising  to  great  elo* 
quenee,  but  his  ordinary  style  was  calm, 
argameatattve,  and  onostentatious.  His 
early  writings  are  eoafessedly  superior  to  his 
later  compositions :  they  possess  more  ener- 
gy, and  are  uaencorobered  by  those  minute 
subdivisions,  which,  though  adopted  for  the 
sake  of  persf  tciiity,  sometimm  embnran  and 
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hbgme  Um  reader.  His  works  are  Tolomi- 
Boa«,  boC  ootrnthstaiMiiii^  this  disadyantags 
(for  «oe&  it  often  is)  they  are  rtdttodant 
rather  in  isels  than  in  words.  The  infor- 
Butua  be  aocomulated  npoo  the  variqus  sob- 
yecti  of  which  he  treats  is  immense ;  for  he 
studioody  iaproved  every  opportnnity  of  ae« 
qoiriiy  knowledge,  and  eadeaToured  to  make 
erery  possessor  of  it,  to  whom  he  oould  gain 
aecirsi^  a  omtributor  to  the  general  stock* 
Few  men  knew  so  well  how  to  elicit  infor- 
lastaon  from  persons  least  habituated  to  com- 
maniesfe  their  ideas. 

*'  The  ralae  of  Bis  long- continued  labours 
was  aeknowle4%ed  by  all  classes,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  King  George  III.  bo- 
5tAwed  upon  him  the  rank  of  baronet,  admit- 
ted him  a  member  of  his  PriTy  Ooundl,  and 
was  underslood  to  hay*  intended  lot  him 
higher  marks  of  royal  favour*  Twenty-two 
eoonties  in  Seotfaiid  voted  him  thanln  for 
bis seiiican to agrknUnre,  and  Amt  eumple 
wm  feflowed  in  Tarioaa  towns,  by  the  inlub- 
bitrala  of  wluch  be  was  tegntded  less  ae  M 
tadeteigablo  frieod  ta  husbandry  than  as  a 
general  bencfisctor  to  hie  eoontry.  He  was 
rcceivsd  into  a  Inrge  proportion  of  the  Iite» 
rary,  acientific^  and  agrieultnral  eoeietiee  at 
heme ;  and  his  list  of  foreign  diplomas  amounts 
to  twenty-five. 

'*  It  was  chieiiy  by  adherenee  to  the  strict- 
est rules  of  temperance,  that  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, with  unimpaired  faculties,  oatlived  the 
onfinary  term  of  mortal  existence.  During 
hs  long  life,  he  never  onoe  transgressed  the 
rales  of  sobriety.  Having  aacerfained  the 
kind  of  £et  best  adapted  to  his  constitution, 
he  adhered  to  it  from  year  to  year,  with  on- 
d<>mcing  regolnrity.  His  chief  imprudence 
regarded  ezponditore.  He  forgot  limited 
amount  of  means,  when  objects  of  great  ns- 
tiooal  intereat  were  to  be  secured. 

"  No  patron  could  have  greeter  seal  for 
adrsodng  tbe  intereels  of  his  friends,  or 


Ibr  eneouraging  meritorious  individuals,  how- 
ever  Obsoure  in  station  or  depressed  in  for- 
tune* About  two  hundred  persons  owed  to 
him  their  success  in  life.  He  never  che- 
tisbed  enmity  to  those  who  opposed  or  in- 
jured him.  He  was  even  blamed  for  not  dis- 
tinguishing sufficiently  between  supporters 
and  opponents,  friends  and  enemies.  He 
envied  no  man's  reputation,  but  was  eager  to 
advance  it  wherever  it  was  well  deserved— a 
generosity  which  he  did  not  always  hiolself 
experience.  He  wss  no  violent  partisan ; 
but  admired  talent  and  worth  in  men  of  all 
political  sentiments ;  and  although  a  hearty 
and  lealous  patriot,  he  never  permitted  na- 
tional rivalries  nor  antipathies  to  bias  his  mo- 
ral judgment  in  the  ease  of  individuals.  His 
charities  perhaps  were  too  indiscriminate. 
He  was  unable  to  resist  importunity,  even  of 
auspicious  applicants ;  and  idthough  in  theory 
a  politieal  economist,  on  the  side  of  feeling 
be  Was  a  Christian* 

'*  His  piety  sbmnk  from  all  dlaplay.  He 
eberiehed  an  baMtual  reverence  for  the  8u«i 
preme  Being*  end  abhorre'd  all  approach  to 
profimeness*  He  bad,  indeed,  at  one  time, 
partly  substituted  usefidnese  to  mankind  for 
those  high  religious  motives  which  are  the 
only  true  foundation  of  beneficence ;  but  he 
ha|^y  learnt  afterwarda  to  discriminate  bo- 
tween  external  conformity  to  moral  rules, 
and  a  complete  devotion  of  the  soul  to  its 
Creator;  he  learnt  to  acknowledge  that  a 
moral  agent  may  even  deserve  applause  from 
men,  while  in  relation  to  the  purity  and  ma- 
jesty of  God,  he  stands  guilty  and  con- 
demned. In  the  doctrines  of  Christianity 
tny  venerable  parent  saw  the  only  ground  of 
rdigious  hope,  and  rising  from  the  mere  in- 
timations of  nature  to  the  assurances  of  rev^ 
lation,  anticipated,  with  hnmble  confidence, 
'  the  life  and  immortality  (pought  to  light  by 
tbe  gospel.'  " 
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Chapter  VII. 


Captain  Davis — or  the  '^  gentleman 
rover  "  as  he  was  termed  by  his  com- 
rogues,  from  his  superior  address  and 
manner,  on  which  he  prided  himself — 
was  the  only  son  of  a  small  Devon- 
shire farmer,  who  having  fallen  into 
difficulties  and  been  imprisoned,  as 
has  been  already  shown,  by  his  land- 
lord for  sundry  arrears  of  rent^  &c.» 
fell  a  victim  to  his  disappointments — 
died,  in  short,  a  madman ;  a  catas- 
trophe which  so  infuriated  his  son« 
whose  mother  soon  followed  her  hus- 
band to  the  grave,  that  he  murdered 
the  author  of  these  complicated  cala- 
mities; and  then,  after  wandering 
some  weeks  up  and  down  the  coun- 
try, effected  his  escape,  disguised 
as  a  common  sailor,  in  a  merchant- 
man, bound  for  the  Bahamas  ;  joined 
the  Bucaniers  then  headed  by  the 
ferocious  Olonois  ;  and  in  process  of 
time,  by  his  courage  and  strict  atten- 
tion to  discipline,  was  rabed  to  a  high 
command  among  them. 

At  the  period  at  which  he  is  intro- 
duced to  my  reader's  notice,  he  was 
about  forty  years  of  age ;  was  frank, 
cordial,  and  even  affable  in  manner, 
when  nothing  occurred  to  render  him 
otherwise  ;  a  keen  observer  of  charac- 
ter, for  he  had  seen  more  of  the  world, 
and  was  better  educated  than  the  mar 
jority  of  the  pirates ;  a  thorough  mas- 
ter of  nautical  tactics ;  patient  and 
self-denying  when  such  sacrifices  were 
required ;  but  a  drunkard  and  a  liber- 
tine when  on  shore  and  at  ease,  and 
capable  of  tlie  greatest  atrocities  when 
once  his  passions  were  roused.  In 
endeavouring  to  attach  Trevanion  to 
his  interests,  he  exhibited  tact  of  no 
mean  order.  His  motive  was  not  that 
which  he  had  chosen  to  avow — ^namely, 
that  he  was  short  of  hands,  but  a  far 
deeper  one.  He  imagined  he  saw  in 
the  young  man  superior  sagacity  and 
strength  of  character,  and  persuaded 
himself  that  if  he  could  once  prevail 
on  him  to  join  the  orcw  under  his  com- 
mand,  he  should  in  his  intelligence, 
energy,  and  sense  of  gratitude — for  ho 
determined  to  conciliate  him  by  all 
means  in  his  power  ^.  find  a  sure 
support  in  those  mutinies  which  so 
often  took  place  between  the  pirates 
and  their  commanders.     He  was  too 


shrewd,  however,  remembering  the 
menaces  he  had  thrown  out,  to  calcu- 
late much  at  first  on  John*s  ^ood-will, 
but  trusted  that  time  and  habit  woidd 
soften  down  his  spleen  ;  and  convince 
him  that  it  was  his  interest  to  stand 
well  with  his  Captain. 

As  Trevanion,  at  his  request,  took 
his  seat  beside  him,  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  a  more  imposing  figure. 
He  was  of  the  middle  height,  admi- 
rably proportioned,  with  broad,  square 
shoiuaers  and  chest,  indicating  prodi- 
gtous  strength.  The  expression  of  Ids 
countenance  was,  on  the  whole,  stem, 
and  his  complexion  bronzed  by  the 
winds  of  many  winters ;  but  there  was 
at  times  a  laughing  good-humour  in 
his  eye,  which  gave  liim  a  far  from 
repulsive  aspect.  Opposite  the  Cap- 
tam,  at  tlie  foot  of  the  table,  sat  his 
Lieutenant,  a  bull-neckedj  beetle- 
browed  rascal,  sulky  and  splenetic, 
with  a  desperate  squint,  a  pot-belly, 
and  legs  which  parted  companv  with 
each  other  at  tlie  knees,  like  the  two 
diverging  sides  of  an  isosceles  triangle. 
Next  him  was  old  Tom,  whose  one 
eye  glowed  like  a  red-hot  coal,  by  way 
of  affording  a  lively  relief  to  the  black 
patch  which  covered  the  other.  The 
rest  of  the  crew  presented  nothing  re- 
markable. They  were  merely  so  many 
coarse,  hardy  vagabonds,  with  little 
or  notliing  of  the  frankness  of  the 
sailor  about  them.  Two  or  three 
were  Dutchmen,  and  as  many  more 
Spaniards ;  but  the  minority  were  of 
English  extraction ;  and  all  sat  down 
fully  equipped  with  pistols,  daggfers, 
and  sabres,  in  the  brightest  possible 
condition,  for  the  pirates  were  perfect 
dandies  in  these  matters. 

The  table  at  which  they  sat*  some 
on  benches,  some  on  meat-casks,  and 
some  on  huge  tea-chests,  presented  a 
rare,  unleavened  sample  of  the  chaotic. 
Dried  trojHcal  fruits,  cold  meats,  pies, 
biscuits,  and  other  viands,  were  mixed 
in  loving  fellowship  together,  with 
drinking-cans,  horns,  botUes,  bladders, 
and  small  spirit- flasks ;  while  each 
man  helped  nimself,  stretching  half 
across  the  table,  and  talking  or  sing- 
ing at  the  very  top  of  his  voice,  with- 
out the  slightest  deference  to  his  neigh- 
bour's  auriculars.     John   eyed  the 
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gTOttp  attentively  to  see  if  he  could 
read  io  the  rounteuance  of  any  one  in- 
dications of  a  friendly  spirit ;  but  he 
could  discern  nothing,  but,  on  the  con- 
tTifj,  manya  distrustful  glance  direct- 
ed towards  him,  though  no  one  took 
aoy  further  notice  of  ius  presence.  • 

**  I  wonder  what  can  have  become 
of  Morgan's  squadron?*'  exclaimed 
the  Captain,  addressing  old  Tom ;  <<  it 
fhouid  have  heaved  in  sight  long  be- 
fore this." 

'<  Mayliap  the  CtNumodore  has  taken 
a  prize  or  two,  Cap*n>  and  is  busy 
with  his  prisoners.*' 

"  As  you  were  with  yours,  Tom,  at 
Vera  Cruz,'*  said  the  Lieutenant, 
"  when  you  flung  *em  overboard  by  the 
score.  Fve  heard  say  that  one  or  two 
of  *em  threatened  to  visit  you  on  your 
dying  day.     Is  that  true  ?  *' 

**  No  more  of  that,  mess-mate,"  re- 
plied Tom,  scowling  on  the  speaker 
with  an  expression  of  countenance  as 
savage  as  that  of  Polypheme  when  he 
woke  and  found  his  only  eye  put  out, 
"  no  more  of  that,  it's  what  I  don*t 
approve  of.*' 

The  Captain  here  burst  into  an  up- 
narious  kugh.     "  And  bo  Tom  is 
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actually  afraid  of  a  visit  from  a  ghost 
or  two!  For  shame,  Tom ;  what  would 
old  Olonois  say  to  this  ?  ** 
.  Before  the  superstitious  sea- cy clops 
could  make  any  reply,  the  ship  gave 
a  sudden  violent  roll,  which  precipi- 
tated the  pot-bellied  Lieutenant  head- 
foremost into  au  empty  m<^at-cask  that 
stood  upright  beside  him. 

"  Huzza  I "  cried  the  pirate  chief, 
springing  to  his  legs,  *<  huzza,  my  lads, 
the  wind  is  getting  up  ;  we  shall  have 
a  spanking  breeze  shortly.** 
•  Hardly  were  the  words  out  of  his 
mouth,  when  a  loud  voice  shouted 
down  the  hatchway,  "  Tho  wind 
freshens ;  she  is  making  way  again.** 
.  "  Then  up  with  every  sail  you  can 
carry,**  returned  the  Captain,  "  and 
do  vou,  Tom,  stir  your  stumps,  we 
shall  have  work  enough  shortly.  Go~ 
mez,  look  sharp  to  the  helm — come, 
bustle,  boys — no  more  tippling — busi- 
ness is  business — so,  huzza  for  the 
black  flag  I  **  with  which  words  he 
rushed  upon  deck,  while  the  rest  of 
the  revellers  followed  his  example,  and 
John  retreated  to  his  berth,  there  to 
dream  of  Mary,  and  the  Dartmoor 
witch's  prediction. 
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The  time  when  Trevanion's  fate  was 
to  be  decided  was  now  fast  drawing 
on.  True  to  his  word,  the  Captain 
made  no  allusion  to  the  circumstance^ 
having  evidently -made  up  his  mind 
that  there  would  be  no  further  squeam- 
i^bness  on  the  part  of  the  young  man. 
The  crew  appeared  pretty  generally 
of  the  same  opinion,  ana  no  longer 
eyed  him  with  the  same  undisguised 
cottterapt  as  formeriy,  though  there  was 
still  any  thing  but  a  good  understand- 
ing between  them — especially  on  the 
part  of  the  first  Lieutenant,  who  fan- 
cied he  saw  in  John  a  formidable  rival 
in  the  good  graces  of  his  commander. 
Meanwhile  the  utuation  of  the  poor 
youth  was  pitiable  in  the  extreme. 
Till  now  he  had  buoved  himself  up 
with  the  hope  that  the  vessel  ndght 
touch  on  some  coast  before  his  week 
expired,  which  might  afford  him  a  re- 
mote chance  of  escape ;  but  time  flew 
on,  and  still  thev  were  on  tiio  wide 
ocean,  unboundea  save  by  a  dim  hori- 
zon of  sky. 

On  the  morning,  however,  of  the 
day  previous  to  that  on  which  his  do- 


cidon  was  to  be  made,  a  cry  of  land 
was  raised  from  the  mast-head,  follow* 
ed  almost  immediately  by  a  shout 
firom  the  same  quarter  that  a  Spanish 
galleon  was  heaving  in  sight.  In  an 
instant  all  was  bustle  and  uproar,  and 
the  wild  cheers  of  exidtation  raised  by 
the  crew  soon  brought  the  Captain  on 
deck,  who  immediately  began  giving 
orders  to  his  men  to  see  to  the  guns 
and  the  state  of  the  rigging,  and,  in 
short,  to  make  every  preparation  for  a 
desperate  conflict.    These  orders  were 

Erompt^y  complied  with,  and,  all  sails 
eing  setj  the  vessel  soon  came  near 
enough  to  the  Don  to  perceive  that  he 
also  was  on  the  alert,  and,  confiding  in 
his  superior  weight  of  metal,  evinced 
not  the  slightest  indisposition  to  como 
to  close  quarters. 

'<  Bravo,**  exclaimed  the  pirate 
chief,  eying  the  Spanish  ship  with  a 
seaman  s  steady  gaze, ''  she  carries  a 
bold  front ;  well,  so  much  the  better, 
it  proves  she  is  a  prize  worth  tussling 
for ;  *'  then  turning  to  his  Lieutenant, 
"  harkee,  comrade,  pipe  all  hands  to 
prayers^  and  be  d       d  to  you,'* 
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Scared/ was  the  order  ianiedUiaii 
the  whdie  ship'a  eompaajr  made  their 
appearance  on  deck^  while  their  com- 
mandeTf  potting  on  an  air  of  nncom- 
mon  sanetitj^  Mted  bimaelf  on  a  gnn» 
andb^gan  reading  one  or  two  chap* 
ten  of  die  Bible.*  'Twaa  a  itrango 
tUng  to  behold  these  niiBans»  mo 
were  capable  of  the  greatest  atrocities^ 
10  fiv  snbdned  by  the  force  of  con- 
tinoal  habity  as  to  appear  prodigies  of 
piety.  While  Captain  Davis  conti- 
nned  reading,  a  reverential  hash  was 
maintained  by  all  his  congregation  ; 
every  head  was  bowed,  and  the  few 
Spaniards  among  them  kept  momently 
signing  the  cross  on  their  foreheads, 
and  giving  out  profound  sighs,  as  if 
diey  were  in  the  agonies  of  a  heart- 
felt remorse.  But  decidedly  the  most 
pions  of  the  sqnad  was  old  Tom,  whose 
aspect  was  quite  picturesaue,  for  his 
one  eye  sprung  such  a  leak  as  to 
deluge  his  entire  face,  and  his  head 
swayed  from  side  to  side  like  the  pen- 
dulum of  a  kitchen  clock,  while  ever 
and  anon  he  cast  a  pathetic  glance 
towards  his  commander,  as  much  as  to 

,  say,    **  damme,  it*s  too  tooidhing,  I 
can't  abide  it." 

This  farce  continued  for  full  half  an 
hour,  when  Captain  Davis,  returning 
the  Bible  to  his  Lieutenant  with  a  ipe- 
cial  command  that  it  should  be  depo- 
sited in  the  securest  part  of  the  cabin, 
started  to  his  legs,  and  exdairaed  with 
a  blasphemous  oath,  at  die  same  time 
pointing  to  the  galleon  which  was  now 
fast  bearing  down  on  th«n,  *^  yon- 
der, lads,  is  the  enemy  \  twenty  i^os- 
tres  to  him  who  first  boards  her ;  ten 
to  him  who  kills  the  first  man ;  and, 
d*ye  hear,  no  quarter — down  widi 
them  all ;  dead  men  tell  no  tales,  you 

*  know." 

While  he  thus  spoke,  hiseyechanced 
to  iaU  on  Trevamon,  who  stood  some 
paces  off  gazing  at  the  approadiinr 
vessel  with  looks  of  mingled  hope  and 
curiosity. 


**  Halloo,  yoongster,"  exdaimed  the 
Pirate,  **  forward  here,  we  shall  have 
need  of  yoor  hdp  to-day ;  but  how  is 
this,  sir,  sulking  still  ?  rfaith,wehaTe 
eooogh  of  this  boy's  play ;  you  must 
learn  to  be  a  man  now." 

''  Bfanl"  laid  Tom, looking  towards 
Travanion  vrith  hnge  disdain,  "  do 
you  call  that  jackadandy  thing,  a  man  ? 
Why,  he  am't  as  much  gumpdon  in 
him  as  would  make  a  lobldly  boy.  In 
the  good  old  times  of" 

**  Right,  Ton,"  said  die  Lieotenant, 
hutemqidng  him,  **  the  fellow's  not  of 
the  true  breed,  I'll  swear,  tho'ff  our 
Cap'n  do  take  to  him  so  hi^v." 

John  felt  that  it  was  now  become 
absolutely  neoessanr  for  hhn  to  take  a 
decided  part,  for  all  eyes  were  on  him, 
and  he  could  no  longer  temporize  with 
safety.  Advancing,  therefore,  towards 
the  pirate  commander,  **  hear  me. 
Captain  Davis,"  he  said, ''  not  an  arm 
will  I  raise  to  day  against  the  crew  of 
yonder  ship." 

**  Down  with  him — spy,  traitor, 
coward — down  with  him,"  shouted  a 
dozen  ruffians,  rushing  with  drawn 
swords  towards  him ;  **  i4d  Tom  was 
right  \  he's  chicken-hearted,  after 
all." 

"  Stopper  your  jaws,"  roared  the 
Captain  ;  then  turning  to  Trevanion, 
he  added,  "  do  you  dare  refuse  obe- 
dienee,  air  ?  Do  you  remember  who  1 
am,  and  who  you  are  ?  " 

'^  I  am  a  man,"  replied  John  boldly, 
f<  and  you  are  no  more.  You  can 
brave  Math,  so  too  can  I.  Hear,  thai, 
and  raspeet  my  determination.  Till 
the  dme  when  I  was  to  have  made  my 
decision  has  arrived,  I  will  not  fight 
under  your  flag.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  Spaniud ;  1  have  no  wish  for 
plunder ;  and  I  will  not  shed  innocent 
mood.  Thii  Lb  mv  fixed  resolve,  so  do 
with  me  as  you  please,  I  am  at  your 
mercy,  and  I  scorn  to  supplicate  your 

^  Kill  die  spy — ^hew  down  the  trai- 
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•  XlotwithtUuiding  that  theae  robbers  had  scarcely  any  ideas  of  true  religion,  yet 
they  prayed  most  fervently,  snd  never  began  a  single  meal  without  previously  repeating 
their  prayers.  The  Catholics  said  the  Song  of  Zechariah,  the  Magnificat,  or  the 
Afiserere  ;  the  Protestants  either  read  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  or  repeated  a  Psalm. 
Before  a  battle  they  pever  fkiled  earnestly  to  beseech  God  to  grant  them  a  victory, 
and  a  good  prisa  ;  and  altar  it,  they  indulged  in  such  debaueheries,  as  hanHy  to  be 
able  to  stir  hand  or  foot.  On  these  occasions  tt  was  no  nneonsmon  thing  for  their 
vassris  to  be  wveelLed  or  captured  by  the  Spaniards,  not  a  man  being  competmit  to 
take  the  helm,  or  isms  or  obey  Ike  ittiag  effi«n.««Vov  AacsavHOMn's  Bimry  of 
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tar,"  ratnd  dMpinilMy  among  whom 
tlw  Ueotanaat  wiu  the  most  excited. 

TiwuMmefed  tfaem  with  a  look  of 
cM  eoDteoipt ;  ^  jwi  may  bear  me 
down  by  mmibm,"  said  he^  **  and  gl«t 
roar  Trcogeance  on  an  anarmed  man, 
imt  yen  aball  not  eorapel  me  to  shed 
tbe  blood  of  tboM  who  never  injnred 
me.  As  for  youy  Captain  Davis,  I 
iiave  BMfdy  to  observe,  that  it  is  but 
s  siuMt  time  ainee  yon  solemnly  pligfat* 
ed  your  fiiith  to  me,  that  you  would 
not  attBOpt  to  coerce  my  ioclfaia- 
tioDS  till  a  full  week  had  elwpsed.  As 
a  maa,  then,  and  as  a  Christian — for 
I  peroeive  yon  lay  mat  stress  on  your 
rmgioos  antie»— I  call  upon  you  to 
fiiUU  that  promiae.'* 

The  pirste  was  evidently  staggered 
by  this  address.  His  first  impression 
had  sooorded  vridi  his  erew's,  that  the 
youth  was  an  arrant  coward  I  the  cool 
and  impertniboble  demeanour  of  Tr»- 
TaaioD,  however,  soon  convinced  him 
that  this  could  not  be  the  case,  and  he 
was  already  hesitating  as  to  how  he 
sbookl  set— *for  he  had  as  sincere  a 
Kking  for  John  as  it  was  possible  for 
sfkA  a  man  to  have — ^when  this  appeal 
to  his  honour  decided  him.  Assuming, 
therefore,  a  less  savage  aspect,  he  said, 
*'  the  fool  speaks  truth,  lads ;  I  did 
pledge  him  my  word,  and  I  will  not 
break  it,  be  the  risk  what  it  may.  One 
baad  more  or  lens  will  be  of  no  eonse- 
quenoe ;  and  to-morrow  he  is  ours,  or 
q)  be  goes  to  tlie  yard-arm.  'Twas 
an  absurd  promise  on  my  part,  but  I 
sbmd  to  it,  as  he  shall  to  his.  Heaven 
help  the  lubber,  be  has  missed  a  glo- 
riom  opportunity  of  making  his  for- 
timel'* 

An  sngry  murmur  here  rose  among 
the  crew,  who  crowded  close  up  to 
Trevanion  as  if  they  would  have  hack- 
ed him  to  pieces.  The  Lieutenant 
was  the  foremost,  and  was  actually  pre- 
paimg  to  level  bis  pistol  at  the  youth's 
head,  when  the  Captain,  after  wrest- 
ii^  it  firom  bis  hand,  shouted  in  a  voice 
of  thunder,  **  down  with  your  barkers, 
the  first  who  stirs,  dies.  D— -n,  have 
you  no  sense  of  religion,  that  you  thus 
set  your  Captain*sauthority  at  naught? 
Away,  each  man  to  his  post ;  see,  the 
I>oii  IS  preparing  his  broad-side  I  As 
for  this  youngster,  since  he  is  resolved 
for  a  few  hours  to  remain  neutral,  I 
win  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  be 
treaenefous,  so  down  with  you  below 
decks;  and  woe  to  you  if  you  play  the 
wne  boy's  game  to-morrow.'* 
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Left  to  the  soUtnde  of  his  eabin, 
whither  old  "tom  had  hurried  him, 
muttering,  as  he  thnist  him  down  the 
companion  ladder,  many  a  tough  curse 
on  the  Captain's  fdJy  in  having  any 
thing  to  do  with  such  a  "  fair-weather 
spark,**  John's  thoughts  were  of  Uie 
most  distracting  nature  possible.  Now 
he  determined  to  rush  up  on  deck  and 
meet  an  honourable  death,  fighting 
side  by  side  with  the  Spaniards,  and 
now,  as  he  recalled  the  image  of  Biary, 
he  desisted  from  his  desperate  purpose. 
No,  he  said,  while  there  is  life  there  Is 
hope,  and  possilily  a  few  hours  may 
procure  me  release  firom  my  prison. 
Courage  then,  all  may  vet  be  well, 
and  the  last  as  well  as  the  first  part 
of  the  witoh*s  prediction  be  accmn- 
plished. 

His  reverie  was  liere  broken  in  upon 
by  the  tremendous  uproar  that  now 
raged  upon  deck.  To  every  broad- 
side poured  in  by  the  Don,  the  pirates 
responded  by  a  fierce  yell  of  derision, 
and  a  cannonade  that  set  the  vessel 
quivering  from  stem  to  stem.  Oh, 
how  often  did  John  pray  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Spaniards,  though  his  heart 
sank  within  nim,  while  ever  and  anon 
he  heard  the  pirate  chief  oheming  on 
his  men  in  such  terms  as  "  give  her 
grape  enough,  lads — ^hurrah  for  the 
black  fiag— .now's  your  time.  Jack,  lay 
us  alongride  her>  and  twenty  piastres 
to  him  who  first  mounte  her  deck." 

And  now  roared  the  full  hurricane 
of  battle.  Hark  to  the  crash  of  the 
felling  mast — ^the  demoniac  cries  of 
the  bucaniers — ^the  blasphemous  oath 
— ^the  wild  hurrah — ^the  trampling  of 
feet  on  the  crimsoned  deck,  and  the 
hsstant  rush  of  life  in  one  shrill, 
agonizing  scream  fVom  some  wretoh 
shot  right  through  the  heart!  And 
wh3e  this  wholesale  carnage  is  going 
forward  all  is  peace  and  gentleness  hi 
surrounding  Nature !  Heaven's  coun- 
tenance is  radiant  with  smiles — the 
wind,  but  of  late  so  fresh,  is  lulled— 
the  sea  sleeps  with  scarce  a  wrinkle 
on  its  surface.  Oh,  man,  man  1  if  this 
world  be  a  *'  vale  of  tears*'  it  is  thou 
cUefly  that  dost  make  it  so  I 

Three  times  were  the  pirates  re- 
pulsed, and  as  often  did  they  make 
good  their  footing  on  the  enemy's 
deck.  John  mean-while  kept  listen- 
jug  to  the  uproar  above  his  head  with 
fedings  of  indescribable  agitation, 
w^h  soon  inoreased  to  such  a  degree 
that  he  could  bear  it  no  longer,  and, 
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unarmed  as  he  wasj  was  in  the  act  of 
rushing  up  to  take  part  with  the 
Spaniard,  when  two  men  came  down 
bearing  old  Tom,  mortally  wounded, 
in  their  arms,  whom  with  the  utmost 
sang  froid  they  left  to  bleed  to  death 
on  the  cabin  floor. 

Trevanion*s  feelings  were  now  di- 
rected into  a  new  channel.  He  ap- 
proached the  wretch,  and  strove  to 
staunch  the  blood  that  was  fast  flowing 
from  a  gaping  wound  in  his  head. 
But  the  veteran  waved  him  off. 
"  Avast  brother,  avast,**  he  feebly 
gasped  out,  "  it*s  no  use  whatsomever 
— all*s  up  with  me,  tho*ff  it  might  have 
been  otherwise  had  the  Cap*n  given 
orders  to  board  in  time.  In  the  good 
old  days  of** 

*'  Let  me  raise  you  up,**  said  John, 
softened  by  the  sight  of  the  pirate*s 
agonies,  "  and  you  will  breathe  more 
freely,**  at  the  same  time  applying  his 
handkerchief  to  the  wound. 

*'  Who  speaks?"  exclaimed  the  dy- 
ing man,  deliriously.  '^  Are  you  go- 
ing to  shove  me  overboard?  Avast 
heaving — I  am*t  dead  yet  I  Ah,  they 
come  I  they  warned  me  they  would 
come  when  I  flung  *em  to  the  sharks 
at  Vera  Cruz.  Save  me,  brother ! — 
see,  they  swarm  in  crowds  about  me  I 
— ^now  they  are  standing  right  ahead! 
— ^now — pipe  all  hands  to  prayers — 
that'll  keep  'em  off  l^Hah,  hah] "  and 
raising  himself  with  difficulty,  the 
fear-stricken  wretch  just  managed  to 
scramble  on  his  knees,  and  clasp  lus 
hands  in  prayer,  when  he  fell  back, 
and  lay  stretched  a  corpse  at  Tre- 
vanion*s  feet. 

As  the  young  man  stood  fixed  in 
contemplation  of  the  ghastly  object 
before  him,  his  ears  were  saluted  by  a 
tremendous  shout  of  "  Hurrah,  the 
Don  has  struck  his  flag ! "  The  sound 
thrilled  to  John's  heart  like  the  trump 
of  doom.  "  Gone,  all  gone,"  he  said, 
and  for  the  moment  meditated  suicide 
— ^but  soon  his  better  genius  came  to 
his  aid.  Suddenly  he  heard  the  voice 
of  Captain  Davis,  in  reply  to  the  lieu- 
tenant s  question  of  '*  What  shall  we 
do  with  the  nrisoners  ?  "  make  answer, 
"  Overboard  with  them  all,  then  look 
to  the  piastres,  bring  them  on  board, 
and  scuttle  the  ship." 

For  some  time  after  this  brief 
dialogue  all  was  comparative  silence 
on  board  the  pirate  ship.  At  Uie  ex- 
piration   of  an  hour,  however,  the 

Tck  tramp  of  feet  again  soiuded  on 
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deck,  for  the  ruffians  were  returning 
from  the  captured  vessd,  laden  with 
plunder.  In  a  few  minutes  steps  des- 
cended the  companion,  and  Trevanion 
could  distinctly  hear — ^for  he  had  now 
retreated  to  his  own  berth — one  or 
two  men  arranging  the  tables,  and 
making  preparations  for  a  night  of 
unusually  drunken  revelry,  while 
others  were  piling  up  bags  of  moidores, 
piastres,  and  other  treasure,  in  a  spare 
comer  of  the  cabin. 

No  sooner  were  these  completed, 
and  the  corpse  of  old  Tom  heaved 
overboard,  than  the  Captain  hurried 
below,  and  accompanied  by  the  skele- 
ton of  his  crew — for  the  late  conflict 
had  seriously  thinned  their  numbers — 
took  his  seat  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
ff  No  business  to-night,  lads,**  he 
said,  "  it  will  be  time  enough  to 
divide  the  booty  to-morrow,**  and  he 
tossed  off  a  la^  hom-fuU  of  raw 
brandy  to  the  success  of  the  black 
flag. 

From  this  time  all  was  clamour  and 
coufusion.  Obscene  songs,  oaths,  and 
frightful  blasphemies,  were  bandied 
about  as  so  many  capital  jokes — all 
talked,  none  listened,  and  it  was  plain 
from  their  excited  condition,  that  the 
revellers  would  soon  be  in  a  state  of 
utter  insensibility.  It  was  at  this 
critical  period  that  a  wild  desperate 
idea  flashed  across  Trevanion's  brain. 
What  if  he  should  remain  concealed 
where  he  was  till  the  pirates  were 
past  all  power  of  movement !  Nothing 
could  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
Captain,  as  well  as  the  crew,  had  in 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  hour  wholly 
forgotten  him.  It  did  not  escape  his 
recollection  that,  on  the  occasion  of 
tboir  last  carousal,  they  drank  like 
very  bigots  to  the  bottle,  and  he  felt 
persuaded  that  in  this  instance  their 
devotion  would  be  still  more  intense. 
He  remembered  also  having  heard  the 
cry  of  land  raised  from  the  mast-head, 
and  could  he  but  contrive  to  make  his 
escape  in  the  boat,  which  had  been 
hoisted  out  to  take  up  some  wounded 
pirates  who  had  fallen  overboard  at 
the  close  of  the  action,  he  did  not  des- 
pair of  being  able  to  reach  it  in  safety. 
But  he  was  unarmed.  He  must  pass 
through  the  state  cabin,  and  if  but  one 
eye  recognised  Ivim,  his  doom  was 
sealed.  No  matter — ^better  die  so 
than  linger  out  existence  among  the 
very  scum  of  society. 

His  he«rt  fiwelled  high  with  hope 
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15  he  pondered  on  this  schemcj  and 
Mt  iiitemiig)  hour  after  hour,  to  the 
increanng'  uproar  of  the  rioters. 
Shortly,  to  lus  no  little  ddight,  he 
heard  the  Captain,  in  husky  and  al- 
most inarticulate  tones,  call  for  lights 
and  more  grog — on  irbich  there  was 
a  sudden  movement  among  some  of 
the  creir,  while  the  as  sudden  evanish- 
ment  of  others  under  the  table,  satis- 
fied Treranion  that  the  party  were 
fa^t  approaching  that  consummation 
which  he  so  ardently  desired. 

Another  hour  elapsed,  and  the  noise 
momently  grew  less  and  less,  though 
a  couple  of  desperate  Dutch  prosers 
still  kept  up  a  steady,  drony  hiun  be- 
twecn  them,  like  cockchafers  on  the 
wing.  At  length  these  too  came  to 
an  anchor  with  their  yams ;  and  now 
tlie  entire  fraternity,  worn  out  with 
fatigue  and  excitement,  having  glided 
by  a  natural  trandtion  from  the  em- 
braces of  Bacchus  into' those  of  Mor- 
pheus, John,  gathering  courage,  ven- 
tured to  throw  open  his  door  and  look 
in.  What  a  sight  presented  itself! 
The  table  was  strewed  with  horns, 
cans,  and  fragments  of  broken  glass. 
On  the  floor  lay  many  of  the  pirates 
unable  to  stir  hand  or  foot — a  few, 
seated  on  tubs,  were  leaning  their 
ba(^  against  the  wall,  their  faces,  and 
great  part  of  their  clothes,  spotted 
with  dried  blood,  while  the  Captain 
was  stretched  full-length  on  a  bench, 
snoring  a  tremendous  trumpet  told 
with  his  pistols  placed  on  tne  table, 
and  his  sword  dangling  idly  by  his  side. 
Never  was  seen  so  (tisgusting  an  ez- 
hibition  of  vile  unmitigated  debauch- 
cry  !  *Twas  as  if  Satan  and  his  imps 
held  oamival  there. 

For  some  minutes  John  stood  gaz- 
ing with  a  sickening  sensation  at  the 
scene  before  him,  fearing  even  to 
draw  breath  lest  he  might  wake  some 
of  the  slumbering  innocents,  particu- 
larly the  Captain,  whose  sleep,  from 
his  comparative  lightness  of  respira- 
tion, appeared  to  be  such  as  he  might 
be  roused  up  from  without  much  diffi- 
culty. But  there  was  no  symptom  of 
a  return  to  consciousness  on  the  part 
of  any  one  of  the  pirates,  for  the 
stifling  heat  of  the  cabin  had  over- 
powered them  quite  as  efiectually  as 
their  debauch.  Having  satisfied  him- 
self of  their  condition,  John  made  his 
way  into  this  worse  than  den  of  Comus, 
casting  keen  glances  around  him,  as 
be  crept  od>  and  bowing  bis  head  and 
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knees,  and  screwing  up  his  body  into 
the  smallest  possible  compass. 
'  And  now  he  is  standing — say  rather 
crouching — right  opposite  the  dread- 
ed pirate  chief,  to  whose  ensanguined 
features  the  glimmer  of  the  lamp  im- 
parts a  still  ghastlier  expression.  Hah, 
the  ruffian*s  eyes  are  slowly  opening ! 
God  of  Heaven,  is  he  awake !  'Twas 
a  moment  of  intense  anxiety.  John 
stood  like  one  spell-bound,  bowed 
down  beneath  the  influence  of  some 
mighty  curs^,  while  the  stony  gaze  of 
those  fixed  still  orbs  remained  rivetted 
on  him.  Had  a  sppctre  crossed  his 
path  at  midnight  on  some  blasted 
heath  ho  could  not  have  been  more 
bewildered.  His  teeth  chattered  — 
the  sweat  stood  on  his  brow — his  knees 
knocked  convulsively  together.  His 
agitation,  however,  was  but  momen- 
tary, for  the  pirate  showed  not  the 
slightest  token  of  recognition,  per- 
ceiving which  John  hastened  to  seize 
one  of  his  pistols,  and  then  moved  on 
towards  the  door. 

Unfortunately,  when  he  reached  the 
further  end  of  the  table,  he  made  a 
false  step,  and  stumbled  with  some 
violence  against  one  of  the  spirit 
casks. 

The  Captain's  ears  caught  the 
sound.  *'  Gomez,  is  that  you?"  he 
enquired,  in  a  thick  tone  of  voice  full 
of  sleep. 

Trevanion  made  no  reply,  but 
adroitly  secreted  himself  beneath  the 
table,  keeping  his  forefinger  on  the 
trigger  of  the  pistol,  with  the  deter- 
mination to  blow  out  the  brains  of 
the  first  ruffian  who  should  approach 
him. 

But  fortune  favoured  him  in  this 
critical  emergency,  for  the  Captain, 
after  shifting  about  on  his  bench,  and 
half  raising  himself  on  his  elbows, 
sank  back  into  his  old  position,  and  in 
a  few  minutes  was  as  fast  asleep  as 
ever. 

Trevanion  now  ventured  to  emerge 
from  his  hiding-place,  and  soon  reach- 
ed the  cabin  stepe,  up  which  he  swiftly 
hurried,  halting,  however,  when  his 
head  was  on  a  level  with  the  deck, 
and  directing  a  searching  glance  fore 
and  aft  to  ascertain  wheuer  any  of  the 
crew  were  on  the  watch.  The  night, 
however,  being  cloudy,  he  was  unable 
to  satisfy  himself  on  this  point,  but 
fancied  tnat  he  could  perceive  the  dark 
outline  of  two  figures  stretched  upon 
deck  with  their  heads  resting  on  « 
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coil  of  rope  near  the  sbip's  bows* 
Here  was  freeh  came  for  anxiety.  But 
John  had  gone  through  too  mueh  to 
be  daunted  by  this  new  obatade — ^he 
waited>  thereforoj  a  few  minntee  be- 
fore he  ascended  into  the  open  air* 
and  then  hearing  no  sound  or  stir  of 
life*  stole  noiselessly  along  the  quarter- 
deck. 

When  he  reached  the  farther  end, 
what  was  his  dismay  to  see  lying  fiiU- 
length  on  deoki  close  by  the  helnif  4 
silent  solitary  figure.  "  Curses  on 
himT*  said  tbe  young  man,  grinding 
his  teeth  with  Tezation,  "  shall  I  ? — 
No,  the  sound  <^  the  piatol  would 
rouse  the  whole  crew — ^besides  he  may 
be  so  fast  locked  in  sleep  as  to  be  able 
to  offer  no  interruption.  I  will  be 
quiet,  therefore,  for  caution  is  now 
my  only  ehance." 

Accordingly,  he  took  his  station 
near  the  sleepert  hoping  the  best,  yet 
prepared  to  tHrave  the  worst ;  the  hecCie 
feyer  of  his  frame  cooled  by  the  gentle 
night-air,  which  played  over  him  with 
a  freshness  the  more  grateful  from  the 
noxious  heat  and  fumes  of  the  den  he 
had  just  quitted.  After  waiting  near* 
ly  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  a  state  of  utter 
inactivity,  he  could  bear  this  suspense 
no  longer ;  and  finding  that  the  figure 
neither  breathed  nor  stirred,  he  kndt 
down  beside  him,  and  looked  elosely 
into  his  face.  *  Twas  a  corpse  he  gaaed 
on — a  corpse  gashed  with  so  nuiny 
fdghtful  wounds  that  searee  a  single 
feature  was  discernible  t 

At  any  other  time  such  a  sight  would 
have  completely  unhinged  Treranion, 
but  now  austere  and  desperate  ttionghts 
engrossed  him ;  and,  availing  himself 
of  the  favourable  moment  he  darted 
forward,  and  leaning  over  the  stem, 
saw,  as  he  had  anticipated,  the  ol^eot 
of  his  fondest  hopes,  which  was  moored 
by  a  rope  to  the  ship.  '' Thuik 
hoavenl"  he.  exdaimeci,  oimcealing 
the  pistol,  '^  oars  too  in  the  boat !  Now 
then,  or  never  is  my  time ;  the  sea  has 
gone  down,  and  I  may  possibly  eon- 
trive  to  reach  land ;  but  if  not,  why,  a 
watery  grave  is  the  very  w<Mr8t  fate  I 
can  meet  with,  and  as  certain  destnie- 
tlon  awaits  me  if  I  remain  here." 
Thus  soliloquizing,  he  prepared  to 
undo  the  fastenings,  but  findmg  this  a 
more  troublesome  job  than  he  had 
calculated  on,  he  took  up  a  small  dag- 
ger that  lay  n^  the  corpse,  and  had 
just  succeeded  in  severing  the  rope» 

''en  he  beard  steps  amending  from 
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the  eabin.  In  an  instant  he  threw 
down  the  weapon,  and  had  barely 
time  to  fling  himself  along  the  quarter, 
deck,  as  if  in  profound  sleep,  when 
the  Captain  stumbled  over  him. 

''  lUloo,"  hiocuped  the  pirate  chief, 
'*  who  the  h.41  have  we  got  here  ?" 

Treranion  started  to  his  legs,  and 
was  beginning,  with  well  affected 
anger,  to  expostulate  with  the  indivi- 
dual who  had  thus  disturbed  his  re- 
pose, when  the  Captain,  who  at  once 
recognised  him,  said, "  What,  is  it  you, 
youngster?  Wh^,  I  had  ouite  for- 
gotten you ;  how  is  it  you  dia  not  join 
our  brave  fellows  below?  But  per- 
haps you  were  as  well  awar,  for  these 
bents  of  ours  are  apt  to  play  strange 
trioks  with  a  mans  noodle.  Devil 
a  soul  is  able  to  stur  but  mjrself ; 
however,  it's. no  great  odds,  for  the 
night's  as  calm  as  a  sleeping  babe; 
and  Morgan*B  squadron  inil  be  heav- 
ing in  sight  shortly,  and  it  vrill  then 
be  time  enough  to  be  on  the  alert. 
As  for  mob  Fm  just  as  sober  and  fit 
for  duty  as  ever  I  was,"  and  so  saving, 
after  vainly  endeavouring  to  balance 
himself,  he  gave  a  sudden  lurch  that 
nearly  threw  him  on  his  beam-ends. 
''Steady,  brother,  steady,  and  be 
damned  to  you,"  he  continued,  <<  cant 
you  stand  where  yon  aie,  without  mn- 
ning  athwart  my  hawse  ?  biit  I  see  how 
it  is,  you've  g^t  your  grog  abroad ; 
well,  another  glass  will  do  neither  of 
us  harm,  so  come  down  with  me  Im- 
low  deok." 

''Excuse  me,  CwpUan  Davis,  for 
thb  one  night  1  to-morrow  I  am  at 
your  service,  slnd  join  your  brave 
orew.'* 

"  Well  said,  lad,  did'nt  I  tell  you 
vou'd  think  better  of  it? — You've 
heard  of  course  that  old  Tom  is  ffone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  was  with  bun  fai  his  last 
moments." 

"  Ah  1  poor  soul,  vou'vo  lost  a  good 
friend  in  him,  though  mayhap  yon  did 
not  know  it.  It  was  only  this  morn- 
ing he  was  advising  me  to  make  yon 
walk  the  plank ;  but  that's  his  wav, 
he  was  always  so  full  of  fon.  W^, 
he's  gone,  but  it's  some  comfort  to 
think  that  he  died  like  a  Christian  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Poor  Tom, 
I  could  grieve  for  him'* — and  here  the 
pirate's  drunkenness  took  a  sentimen- 
tal turn — "  if  I  eonld  grieve  for  any 
thing,  for  I  had  always  a  d — d  soft 
heait— Ah  I  lad,  yon  should  have  seen 
the  fon  we  had  to-day  with  the  Span- 
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iuds,  such  kkkingi  and  squalHng  as 

we  Aung 'em — ^but  zounda,  my  head 

qnns  roond  like  a  top ;  wel1>  I'll  just 

go  and  snooze  away  an  hour  or  two  ; 

and  if  jon'd  take  my  adyice^  you*d  do 

so  to.     What,  you  won't?  well,  you 

shall  haTe  your  own  way;   so  good 

by,  I  shall  be  up  again  within  the 

hovir;"  and  away  went  the  Capt^, 

swaying  to  and  firo  like  a  Ingger  in  a 

heavy  swdl. 

No  sooner  was  he  gone,  than  John, 


who  had  with  difficulty  kept  his  passion 
under  restraint,  glided  stealthily  to- 
wards  the  ship's  bows,  and  finding 
the  watch  still  fast  asleep,  having  con« 
fided,  like  Palinurus,  to  the  serene 
aspect  of  sea  and  sky,  he  hurried  back 
again  to  the  stern,  swung  himself  into 
the  boat,  and  pushed  off  from  the 
vessd,  plying  the  oars  with  a  speed 
and  energy  marvellously  quickened 
by  his  apprehensions. 


Chapter  IX. 


Two  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
events  mentioned  in  the  last  chapter. 
The  space  measured  by  the  ordinary 
length  of  human  existence  is  a  brief 
one;  but  brief  as  it  is,  what  an  amount 
oifoj  and  grief,  startling  circumstance, 
sad  bitter  experience  may  not  be  com- 
prised in  it !  Some  have  lived  a  whole 
life  in  two  years,  wMIe  others  have 
slumbered  ttirengh  the  same  period,*^ 
imconsekna  of  aught  but  tiiat  they 
breathe  vital  air.  Two  years  have 
changed  the  destinies  of  heroes  and  of 
nations.  In  1812  Kapoleon  was  con* 
qneror  of  Europe ;  in  1814  he  was  a 
bopdeas  exile,  doomed  to  see  the  most 
edomal  empire  that  earth  has  yet 
known,  fall  with  a  stunning  crash, 
leaving  scarce  a  fragment  to  show 
that  it  had  oneo  existed.  Two  years 
have  delved  wrinkles  in  the  brow  of 
beauty ;  taught  buoyant  youth  that  he 
is  mortal ;  and  unwillmg  age  that 
the  grave  is  bat  a  step  off  him.  Where 
is  that  fair  girl  whom  I  saw  but  two 
short  years  since  shedding  sunshine 
around  her  by  her  presence  ?  I  look 
for  her — she  is  gone ;  the  light  of  her 
yoong  ^e  is  quenched ;  the  smile  has 
passed  for  ever  fVom  her  lips ;  and  I 
soe  instead — ^what?  a  pale,  deserted 
wife  hanging  in  tears  over  her  first- 
bom.  And  have  two  years,  gentk 
reader,  mrougfat  no  change  in  you? 
Are  you  the  same  man  now,  that  you 
were  then  ?  Have  vou  had  no  hopes 
snbdned,  if  not  cmsned ;  seen  no  gol- 
den visums  **  fiide  into  the  light  of 
common  day;'*  lost  no  dear  Mends 
or  relatives,  and  with  them  aportion 
of  yourself?  Alas,  not  so !  The  iron 
has  entered  into  your  soul  as  it  has 
hrto  mine.  The  weight  of  two  years 
iUDgs  heavy  on  bodi  of  us,  as  U  did 
also  on  poor  John  Trevanion,  the 
ssqosl  of  whoee  strange  fbrtones  I 
asvpiwMd  to  relate. 


It  was,  then,  just  two  years  after  the 
events  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  chap- 
ter, that  late  one  summer  afternoon  a 
young  man,  whose  countenance  bore 
the  trace  of  many  trials,  entered  the 
viUage  of  South  Zeal,  and  hurrying 
rapidly  past  the  main  street,  turned 
up  a  shady  lane  that  led  to  the  cottage 
of  Mr  Mordaunt.  That  gentleman, 
who  chanced  to  be  in  his  garden  at  the 
time,  no  sooner  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
stranger  who  had  halted  at  the  gate, 
than  he  at  once  recognised  Trevanion, 
and  hastening  up  to  him,  and  shaking 
him  cordially  by  the  hand,  he  said, 
♦'  welcome,  my  boy,  a  thousand  wel- 
comes ;  this  is  indeed  a  surprise— 
who'd  have  thought  it  ?  Why,  John, 
do  you  know  I  had  given  you  up  for 
lost,  having  never  once  heard  of,  or 
from  vou,  since  your  departure  ;  how- 
ever, better  late  than  never,  so  come 
in,  my  boy,  come  in,  and  let  us  hear 
your  advratures ; "  with  which  words 
Mr  Mordaunt  entered  the  cottage,  fol- 
lowed by^e  eager  Trevanion. 

When  they  had  taken  their  seats, 
*^Well,  and  when  did  you  arrive, 
John  ?"  exclaimed  the  old  gentleman, 
**  and  where  have  you  been  to  ?  and 
how's  your  father  ?  You've  seen  him 
of  course." 

'f  Not  yet,"  replied  John,  looking 
anxiously  towards  the  door,  as  if 
he  momently  expected  Mary  would 
enter. 

"  Not  yet?"  repeated  Mr  Mordaunt 
with  surprise. 

'*  No,  out  I  shall  see  bun  this  even- 
ing.  You  know,  sir,  I  could  not  pass 
your  eottage  on  my  road  to  the  Hall, 
and  not  stop  for  an  instant  to  enquire 
after  old  friends ;  why>  it  is  now  three 
years  since  I  have  seen  Maiy ;  I  trnst 
she  has  not  forgotten  me." 

^  Oh  no— 4hat  is,  I  mean—but  let 
mo  hear  your  adventnres^  John^"  said 
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Mr  Mordaunt;  evidently  wishing  to 
change  the  conversation. 

"  By  and  bye,  sir,  you  shall  hear 
all,  but  first  satisfy  me  about  Mary. 
Is  she  in  good  health  ?" 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  Mr  Mordaunt 
in  a  faltering  tone  of  voice,  while  he 
turned  away  his  head  as  if  to  conceal 
his  emotion,  ''evil  times  have  fallen 
on  us  all  since  you  left.  The  chasten- 
ing hand  of  Heaven  has  been  on  both 
our  families.  I  have  lost  a  daughter, 
and  you  " 

"  Lost !  how  so  ?" 

Mr  Mordaunt  made  no  reply. 
'  "Do  not  tell  me  she  is  dead,  sir ;  pray 
do  not ;  say  she  lives  I  Dead !  What 
could  death  have  to  do  with  youth  and 
beauty  like  hers  ?"  and  starting  from 
his  seat,  John  paced  hurriedly  up  and 
down  like  one  distracted.  "  Dead ! " 
he  continued,  ''who  said  she  was 
dead?  Not  you,  Mr  Mordaunt;  no, 
my  fears  misgave  me,  you  merely  said 
you  had  lost  your  daughter ;  well,  a 
week's — nay,  a  day*s  absence  of  such 
a  daughter  is  a  loss ;  she  has  left  her 
home  awhile — she  has  gone  to  visit 
some  friend  or  relation  ;  but  she  will 
return,  will  she  not,  sir?"  and  John, 
looked  in  the  father's  face,  as  if  life  or 
death  hung  on  the  answer  he  should 
receive. 

''  I  would  fain  encourage  your  hopes, 
my  boy,  but" 

"  No  more,  I  see  it  all,  then  she  is 
really  dead!"  said  the  young  man 
abruptly,  interrupting  Mr  Mordaunt, 
*'  dead  1  and  I  was  not  by  to  close  her 
eyes  and  receive  her  last  farewell! 
Oh  God — oh  God,  why  did  I  ever 
leave  her  ?'• 

"  Be  calm,  John,  be  calm,  I  entreat 
you." 

'*  And  so  Mary — my  Mary,  is 
dead!  'Tis  strange,  the  old  live,  the 
young  pass  away.  Dead — dead !  How 
my  brain  throbs!  Air — ^more  air-^ 
the  heat  of  this  room  is  stifling,"  and 
sinlung  into  his  seat,  Trevanion  placed 
his  hand  on  his  forehead,  gasping  at 
the  same  time  as  if  he  were  on  the 
verge  of  suffocation. 

«  I  did  not  foresee  this,"  said  Mr 
Mordaunt  to  himself.  *'  I  fear  I 
have  been  over-hasty — the  shock  has 
been  too  great  for  him — however,  I 
acted  for  the  best — besides,  who  would- 
have  supposed  after  so  long  an  ab- 
sence he  would  have  taken  it  so  much 
to  heart?"  and  approaching  Tre- 
vaoioD;  he  gently  seized  )iis  hand, 
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and  again  implored  him  to  be  com- 
forted. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  yoimg  man 
continued  in  a  state  of  utter  stupefac- 
tion. At  length  rousing  himself,  he 
exclaimed,  "  I  am  the  veriest  wretch 
on  earth !  Oh,  Mr  Mordaunt !  if  you 
did  but  know  how  often  in  sickness 
and  in  sorrow,  in  stbrm  and  tempest, 
and  xmder  the  burning  sim  of  the 
tropics,  I  have  derived  health  and 
hope,  and  the  power  of  endurance, 
from  the  thought  of  once  again  see- 
ing Mary — if  you  did  but  know  this, 
sir,  and  feel  but  the  one-half  of  what 
I  now  feel,  you  would  not  ask  me  to 
be  comforted.  And  how  did  she 
die?"  he  exclaimed,  turning  on  the 
old  gentleman  with  startling  fiercc- 


"  Another  dme,  John,  yon  shall 
know  all ;  but  not  now — ^leave  me — 
nay,  not  a  word,  I  must  be  obeyed. 
Remember  I  am  Mary*s  father." 

'*  And  as  such,  sir,  your  word  is 
law  with  me,"  said  Trevanion,  snllenly 
rising  to  take  leave. 

*'  Then  go  home  to  your  father, 
John.  Forget  his  former  harshness, 
and  act  towards  him  as  a  son  should 
ever  act  towards  a  parent.  Believe 
me,  he  stands  in  need  of  all  yonr  af- 
fection, for^-*-But  no,  no,"  mutter- 
ed the  old  gentleman,  turning  away 
from  his  young  friend, ''  I  cannot  tell 
what  has  happened  at  the  Hall.  I 
have  not  the  heart  to  add  to  his  grief; 
I  fear  I  have  said  too  much  already." 
And  Mr  Mordaunt  advanced  to  the 
window  near  which  John  was  stand- 
ing with  his  eye  riveted  to  the  ground  ; 
led  him  gently  from  the  room,  and 
bade  him  adieu  for  the  night. 

On  quitting  the  cottage,  Trevanion 
bent  his  way  slowly  and  thoughtfully 
towards  his  father^s  hall,  pausing  often 
on  Us  road,  and  deviating  from  it  into 
one  of  those  by-lanes  with  which  the 
neighbourhood  abounds,  like  one  un- 
conscious of  his  movements ;  and  so 
he  was  to  a  certain  extent,  for  the 
shock  of  Mary's  death  had  stunned  his 
faculties ;  and  he  kept  constantly  re- 
peating to  liimself,  **  dead !  dead ! " 
just  as  if  his  mind  were  unable  to  grasp 
the  full  meaning  of  the  word. 

In  this  bewildered  state — for  as  yet 
it  was  rather  bewilderment  than  grief 
with  him,  John  reached  the  park  gates, 
the  sight  of  which  roused  him  into 
something  like  animation.  He  felt 
that  he  was  at  borne  at  last ;  the  rooks 
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that etired aboTe his  head;  theg||i).t 
tfws  tbat  flung  their  shadow  across 
his  path ;  the  distant  bark  of  a  fox- 
hound ;  and  the  loud  laugh  of  some 
Jaboiiren  in  the  adjacent  hay-fields; 
all  these  fiuniliar  aights  and  sounds 
had  ^  effect  of  rousing  him  from  hb 
stnpor^  bj  carrying  him,  back  to  the 
days  of  his  boyhood  —  happy 'days/ 


when  the  heart  is  without  a  scar^  and 
the  thought  without  a  cloud!  But 
these  feelings  were  but  momentary ; 
darkness  again  fell  on  his  mind ;  for, 
as  he  hurried  across  the  lawn>  the  first 
object  on  which  his  eve  fell,  was  the 
fir  grove  through  which  he  had  last 
wandered,  on  an  evening  like  the  pre- 
sent, with  Mary  I 
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Tifl  an  old  saying,  that  misfortunes 
seldom  come  singly,  and  John.Treva- 
DioD  was  doomed  to  verify  this  adage. 
The  hall  that  he  had  left,  ringing  with 
the  laughter  of  its  jovial  inmates,  and 
alire  with  the  bustle  of  its  niunerous 
domestics,  was  now  forlorn  and  appa- 
renUj  deserted.  He  rung  a  loud  peal 
at  the  hall  door,  but  for  some  minutes 
BO  notice  was  taken  of  his  summons. 
Surprised,  but  not  alaimed-^for  after 
the  shock  he  had  received,  nothing 
could  alarm  him,  or  call  forth  any 
deep  expression  of  emotion — John  rung 
and  rang  again,  each  time  more  vio- 
lendy  than  before,  till  at  length  his 
&ther*8  favourite  gproom  .  appeared, 
and  having  opened  the  door,  stood 
staring  at  him  as  though  he  were 
a  v'mtor  more  unexpected  tlian  wel- 
come. 

"  What,  Thomas,  have  you  forgot- 
ten me  already?*'  exclaimed  Treva- 
nion,  holding  out  his  hand  to  the  ve- 
teran domestic. 

"  Hey  day.  Master  John !  No,  sure 
—and  yet  it  is  I  Ah,  sir,  you  have  re- 
turned at  a  sad  moment.     Your  poor 

father ^*'  and  the  old  man  paused. 

On  which  Trevanion  said, 

"  What  of  my  father?  I  trust  no 
OlhasbefaUenhim." 

<'  To  him,  to  all  of  us,  Master  John. 
The  Hall  is  no  longer  what  it  used  to 
be  when  von  knew  it." 

*'  SpesLK  out,  old  man,  and  do  not 
trifle  with  my  impatience.  I  am  not 
what  I  was.  So  tell  me  at  once,  with- 
out more  delay,  is  my  father  living.** 

"  He  is,  but  ill — very  ill,  worn 
down  with  grief  for  the  loss  of  your 
broAer." 

"Hah!  Is  poor  Edward  gone?*' 

"  Yes — ^he  was  killed  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  I  always  told  him. the  bav 
mare  would  be  the  death  of  him,  that  s 
some  comfort.  Ah !  Master  John,  it*s 
a  sad  thing  to  see  a  young  man  go.  out 
in  the  mornip^  fresh  as  a  four-year- 


old,  and  be  brought  back  in  a  few 
hours  as  stiff  as  a  hack  in  a  knacker's 
yard.  He  was  buried  only  .two  days 
since,  and  your  poor  father  takes  his 
loss  sadly  to  heart.  Ho  eats  a  mere 
nothing  to  signify,  which  is  a  sure  sign 
he's  grieving  ;  for  you  may  remem&r 
he  had  an  uncommon  appetite  for  his 
time  of  life.*' 

'*  Enough  —  enough,*'  exclaimed 
Trevanion,  hastily ;  "  show  me  to  my 
father." 

*'  Assuredly,  Master  John ;  but  I 
think  you  had  better  wait  here  till  I 
go  in  and  give  him  notice  of  your  co- 
ming. His  head  wanders  a  little  at 
times,  for  you  know  he  doated  on  your 
brother ;  and  to  lose  him  just  as  the 
shooting  season  was  coming  on,  and 
he  such  a  capital  shot  I  Ah,  Master 
John,  I  shall  never  be  able  to  abide 
the  sight  of  a  partridge  again,  fond  as 
1  used  to  be  of  *em." 

Having  thus  disburdened  himself  of 
some  portion  of  his  tribulation,  Tho- 
mas hurried  forward  into  the  parlour. 
John  followed  close  at  his  heels,  but 
halted  outside  the  door  while  the  ser- 
vant went  in  to  announce  his  arrival. 

Hearing  the  door  open,  the  Baro- 
net, who  was  dozing  in  his  arm-chair, 
turned  round  with  a  peevish  exclama- 
tion of  surprise,  on  wnich  the  old  man 
abruptiy  addressed  him  with,  "  Here*s 
your  son  come  back  to  see  you,  sir.** 

"  Son!  What  son?** 

''  Master  John,  sir,  come  back  from 
foreign  parts." 

"  John— John !  Oh,  true,  I  had 
forgotten.     Bid  him  come  in." 

In  an  instant  John  rushed  forward, 
and  flung  himself  into  his  father's  arms, 
who  returned  his  greeting  with  more 
affection  than  he  had  ever  before  evin- 
ced towards  him.    . 

'*  Welcome,  my  dear  boy — wel- 
come," said  Sir  Hugh,  pointing  to  a 
seat  beside  him.  '<  You  are  my  only 
hope,  now  that  poor  Ned .-— ."  v 
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**  I  ha^  Wird  all ;  so  pray,  sir, 
don't  dvtreas  yonnelf  b^  the  recital/' 
repBed  John,  endeavouring  for  his  fa- 
ther's sake  to  appear  composed. 

"  You're  right,  my  boy  \  irhat  can't 
be  cured  must  be  endured,  as  the  say- 
ing is.  But,  oh,  John,  such  a  son  as 
he  was  I  So  dutiful,  so  clever — ^there 
wasn't  a  better  spoit$man  in  all  De- 
vonshire! And  then  when  we  re- 
turned home  in  the  evening,  this  room 
used  to  ring  again  with  his  laughter  | 
you  might  have  heard  him  hadf-way 
down  to  the  village*  But  the  old  hall 
is  silent  now.  As  for  me,  I  will  never 
mount  horse  more.  Ah !  'tis  a  sore 
trial,  John,  but  we  must  bear  it,  boy. 
There  is  nothing  like  bravely  bearing 
up  against  it ;  so,  take  example  by  me, 
and  pluck  up  courage."  And  so  say- 
ing, the  poor  afflicted  father  lifted  up 
his  voice  and  wept.  "  And  why  didn't 
you  write  to  us,  John?"  he  continued, 
when  his  burst  of  grief  had  subsided. 
"  Your  brotlier  Ned  used  to  be  often 
asking  after  yon  of  the  Mordaunts." 

'*  I  had  no  means  of  communicating 
with  you,  sir,  so  strange  have  been  my 
reverses  since  we  last  met." 

''  No  doubt,  every  tiling  is  strange 
now.  The  old  hall  is  strange,  and 
even  my  own  voice  sounds  strange  in 
my  ears.  Well,  thank  Ood !  I  have 
one  son  left.  But,  John,  John,  you 
are  not  Edward."  And  the  Baronet's 
eyes  fell  upon  the  vacant  chair  which 
the  deceased  used  to  occupy. 

The  old  groom,  who  was  a  privi- 
leged  domestic,  and  now  that  his  mas- 
ter was  incapacitated,  took  upon  him- 
self the  entire  duties  of  the  household, 
here  entered,  unbidden,  with  a  jug  of 
claret,  in  order  that  John  might  have 
as  social  a  welcome  as  was  possible, 
under  the  circumstanoos* 

Sir  Hogh  smiled,  in  faint  approval 
of  Thomas's  forethooght,  and  flUinff  a 
goblet  for  himself  ana  another  for  his 
son,  he  Vlrank  what  he  called,  the 
**  welcome  home."  The  generous  b3- 
verage,  which  had  never  passed  his 
lips  since  Edward's  deaths  for  a  time 
revived  his  spirits,  and  he  looked  him- 
self again.  **  Well,  my  boy,"  he  ex- 
dumed,  **  I  am  glad  to  have  thee  with 
me  again  ;  and  where  have  yon  been, 
and  what  have  you  been  doing  ?  Let 
me  hear  all,  I  can  listen  to  you  now." 

Glad  of  an  opportunity  to  divert  his 
father's  and  his  own  thoughts,  Treva- 
nion  proceeded  to  recount  his  adven- 
tures from  the  pwiod  when  he  was 


shipwrecked  at  Santo  Jago,  to  thai 
when  he  escaped  from  the  pirates  off 
the  coast  of  Porto  Bello.  He  had^  he 
said,  been  tossed  about  in  an  open 
boat  for  the  best  part  of  a  night  and  a 
day,  when,  just  as  he  had  abandoned 
all  hope  of  preservation,  he  was  pick- 
ed up  by  a  small  fishing-vessel,  the 
crew  of  which  carried  him,  at  his  own 
request,  before  the  governor  of  the 
city,  to  whom  he  communicated  the 
intentions  of  the  pirates,  how,  ha- 
ving captured  the  galleon,  they  were 
only  waiting  the  arrival  of  Morg-an's 
squadron  to  commence  an  attack 
on  Porto  Bello.  Alarmed  at  this  in- 
telligence, the  governor  made  instant 
preparations  for  defence,  but  in  vain  ; 
for  in  a  few  days  the  freebooters  ap- 
peared before  the  citv,  captured  it,  and 
after  comndttine  a  thousand  excesses, 
would  have  set  it  on  fire,  had  not  the 
inhabitants  prevailed  on  them  to  retire 
by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  ransom. 
Trevanion,  who  took  an  activo  part  in 
the  defence  of  Porto  Bello,  was  se- 
verely wounded  early  in  the  assault, 
but  contrived  to  escape  the  recognition 
of  Captain  Davis  and  his  crew,  by 
lying  concealed  in  the  house  of  a  mer- 
chant to  whom  his  skill  and  bravery 
had  recommended  him.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  months,  hovering  between 
life  and  death ;  but  at  length  youth 
and  a  good  ccnstitution  prevailed,  and 
taking  advantage  of  the  first  favour- 
able chance,  he  set  sail  for  the  Old 
World,  and,  after  a  stormy  and  pro- 
tracted voyage,  arrived  at  Cadiz, 
whence  he  found  his  way  to  England. 

When  the  Baronet  heard  John  talk 
about  the  pirates,  his  curiosity  was  vi- 
sibly excited ;  but  it  soon  flagged,  and 
he  sank  again  into  a  listless  apatiiy. 
Suddenly,  however,  making  an  effort 
to  rouse  Idmself,  and  pushuig  the  jug 
towards  his  son,  he  said,  "  Ned,  my 
boy,  help  yourself}  we  shall  have  rare 

sport  to-morrow,  for  they  tell  me 

Ood  help  me  1  my  wits  are  gone  a 
woolgathering,  I  think.'* 

In  vain  Trevanion  tried  to  rally  his 
fkther's  spirits  by  forcing  himself  to 
a|ipear  cheerftil.  The  Baronet*s  ener- 
gies were,  for  the  time,  completely 
E rostrated,  and  he  sank  into  a  dull 
eavy  slumber  ;  seeing  which,  and 
aware  that  his  presence  could  be  of  no 
more  avail,  he  quitted  tiie  room  and 
retired  to  Ids  own  chamber. 

It  is  singular  how  deep  grief  brings 
M  the  latent  pointa  of  mmcter^  aad 
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iaparto  for  the  time  a  new  moral  as- 
pect to  the  sufferer.  I  have  seen 
some  HMD  J  who  have  eyer  betrayed  the 
quickest  sensibilities^  submit  to  the 
sererest  visitation  with  a  calmness 
wartbj  of  a  stoic;  and  othw^,  whom 
I  shoud  have  prooouneed  callous  as  a 
rock,  give  way  at  once,  unable  to  of- 
fer the  slightest  resiatance  to  the  as-. 
aaalts  of  the  chastener.  Such  was 
the  contrast  thai  the  elder  and  young- 
er Treranioa  now  presented  to  eaeh 
oUier.  The  one  rough,  despotic,  and 
apparently  insensate,  was  wholly  sub- 
dued ;  while  the  other,  who  was  just 
the  rererse,  sternly  wrestled  with  his 
grief.  But  the  h^h  moral  fortitude 
vUch  had  sustained  John  during  this 
trying  interview  with  his  father,  and 
bad  never  deserted  him,  even  in  his 
severest  ealaimtiee,  now  wh<dlv  gave 
wiv  when,  the  necessity  for  self-eon- 
trJ  withdrawn,  he  found  himself  in 
the  solitude  of  "  the  Mt  fiuniluir" 
luJl.  But  it  was  the  thought  of  Mary 
that  thus  unmanned  him ;  it  was  for 
her  his  tears  flowed.  Ndtber  his  fa- 
ther nor  his  brother  had  ever  done 
aught  to  call  forth  his  affections: 
their  natures  were  wholly  opposed 
to  his ;  but  Mary  was  one  with  him- 
self. Together  they  had  pursued  the 
fune  stu^oe — partaken  of  the  same 
pleasores — loved  the  same  scenes. 
And  she  was  gonol  This  was  the 
one  overpowering  grief  that,  *'  like 
Aaron*s  serpent,  swallowed  all  the 
reat.**  Long  liis  tears  continued  to 
flow;  but  the  paroxvsm  having  at 
leogUi  exhansted  itself,  he  rose  from 
bis  seat,  and  approached  the  window. 
The  night  was  still  as  the  sleep  of  the 
dead ;  the  sky  was  studded  with  stars ; 
and  the  moon,    nearly  at  the  full. 
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iouehed,  with  chaste  and  solemn  ra- 
diance, the  leafy  groves  and  emerald 
Jawns  of  Trevanion  park. 

As  John  continued  gazing  on  tlie 
luxuriant  landscape  that  lay  stretched 
far  and  wide  beneath  him,  bis  eye  fell 
upon  objects  dear — how  dear ! — from 
their  association  with  Mary  Mor- 
daunt.  Here  was  the  spreadmg  oak 
on  whose  bark  he  had  carved,  like 
Paris,  the  name  of  his  i£none ;  there 
the  little  grassy  mound,  where  she 
had  halted  to  real  herself  afler  an 
evening  stroll  through  the  park.  Still 
they  flourished;  but  she  who  had  con- 
secrated them  in  John's  eyes — she  had 
passed  away  t  Never  more  should  he 
behold  her  i  the  witch's  prediction  was, 
in  part,  fulfilled ;  and  henceforth  all  was 
barren  in  nature  and  his  own  heart. 

Thus  meditating,  with  his  glance 
rivetted  on  the  oak,  which  stood  alone 
in  the  centre  of  the  lawn,  the  moum- 
er*s  attention  was  suddenly  diverted 
by  the  sight  of  a  female  figure  slowlv 
gliding  Uirough  the  fir-grove  which 
belted  a  portion  of  the  park.  Was  it 
fancy  ?  aid  his  eyes  deceive  him  ?  or 
did  be,  indeed,  see  the  form  of  Mary  ? 
No ;  it  could  not  be.  The  form  must 
be  that  of  some  belated  villager  re- 
turning to  South  Zeal ;  for  it  was  but 
earlv  yet,  and  the  bustle  of  the  hay- 
field,  and  the  subsequent  merry-ma- 
king of  the  labourers,  kept  many  from 
their  homes  beyond  the  usual  hour. 
Before,  however,  Trevanion  coidd 
come  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  the 
subjecti  the  figure — if  it  were  not  a 
mere  phantom  of  the  imagination-*- 
had  disappeared ;  and  fancving  that  the 
wild  excitement  of  his  spirits  had  de- 
ceived him,  he  turned  from  the  win- 
dow, and  threw  himself  on  his  couch. 


CHAPTEa  XL 


For  the  first  two  or  three  days  after 
bis  son's  return,  the  poor  Baronet, 
wbo  had  no  resources  of  any  sort  to 
fly  to  by  way  of  refuge  from  grief, 
kept  him  constantly  by  his  side,  and 
was  so  pleased  with  hh  unmurmuring 
suhmusion  to  his  frequent  caprices, 
that  John  bid  fair  in  time  to  supply 
the  vacuum  which  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward had  left  in  his  affections.  So 
close,  in  fact,  was  his  attendance  on 
bis  father,  that  it  was  only  when  the 
Utter  took  his  wonted  nap  afler  din- 
neri  that  the  yoiiDg  iB«ii  WM  mbki 


to  steal  away  on  a  solitarr  stroll,  or 
to  the  cottage  of  Mr  Mordaunt,  from 
whom  he  gleaned  by  d^reea  sdl  the 
particulars  of  Mary*s  death.  Her 
end  was  a  sad  one;  yet,  though 
not  more  than  two  montns  had  elap- 
sed smce  the  catastrophe,  her  father 
seemed — not  a  little  to  John's  asto- 
nishment— ^to  have  completely  reeo- 
vered  the  shock,  though  his  pnde  was 
evidentiy  gratified  hj  the  way  in 
which  Trevanion  took  it  to  heart,  and 
the  deep-rooted  sinoerity  of  his  at- 
taehmeat. 
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A  whole  week  had  now  elapsed 
since  John*s  return^  and  the  Baronet^ 
in  whose  affections  he  made  rapid  ad- 
vances, became  gradually  more  recon- 
ciled to  his  lot.  The  society  of  the 
clergyman  of  South  Zeal  greatly  con- 
tributed to  bring  about  this  desirable 
residt ;  for  whenever  he  saw  his  pa- 
tron disposed  to  a  relapse,  he  was  al- 
ways ready  to  divert  his  thoughts  by 
tclUng  the  village  gossip,  or  calling 
upon  John  for  a  recital  of  his  adven- 
tures with  the  pirates,  which,  now  that 
Sir  Hugh  was  able  to  lend  a  more  at- 
tentive ear  to  them,  raised  his  adven- 
turous boy  full  a  hundred  per  cent  in 
his  esteem  and  admiration. 

John  was  returning  home  late  one 
evening  from  the  village,  having  left 
the  priest  to  attend  his  father  during 
his  absence,  when,  attracted  by  the 
serene  beauty  of  the  hour,  he  halted, 
and  seated  himself  on  the  green  mound 
to  which  I  have  before  aUuded.  Not 
a  sound  was  to  be  heard  about  him, 
except  the  creaking  of  a  hay-cart 
along  the  road ;  the  drowsy  hum  of 
the  cockchafer,  or  the  caw-caw  of  the 
rooks,  who,  having  finbhed  their  last 
meal,  were  just  bidding  each  other  a 
hoarse  good-niglit.  While  John  sat 
watching  the  deer  bounding  noiselessly 
past  him,  his  thoughts  the  while  tra- 
velling back  to  the  past,  he  saw — or 
imagined  he  saw — the  same  form 
which  he  had  beheld  but  a  few  nights 
before,  gliding  through  the  same  sad 
fir-grove.  Could  he  be  mistaken  a 
second  time  ?  Impossible,  ft  was — 
it  must  be — Mary  Mordaunt  I  In  those 
days  the  belief  in  spirits  was  universal, 
and  more  especially  was  it  held,  that 
those  who  had  come  to  an  untimely 
end,  and  had  not  been  interred  in  con- 
secrated ground,  were  doomed  to  walk 
the  earth.  Trevanion  was  not  supe- 
rior to  the  superstitions  of  his  age,  and 
whije  he  stood  with  his  eyes  rivetted 
on  the  form  which  was  fast  blending 
with  the  shades  of  evening,  his  whole 
frame  trembled  with  agitation.  At 
length,  manning  himself  with  an  effort, 
he  made  an  abrupt  dart  in  the  direc- 
tion where  he  had  beheld  it.  But  it 
had  vanished,  on  which  hurrying 
through  the  grove,  and  shouting  aloud 
in  the  vain  hope  of  receiving  some 
reply,  he  flew  with  the  speed  of  one 
frenzied  to  the  village,  and  did  not 
once  halt  till  he  found  himself  at  Mr 
Mordaunt's  cottage. 

<'  I  have  seen  her  I "  he  exclaimed, 


to  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  seated 
reading  by  the  window. 

"  Seen  her  I  Seen  whom  ?  " 

"  Mary ! " 

"  Impossible." 

<'  Sav  not  so,  sir ;  as  I  live,  I  saw 
her.  Once  I  might  be  deceived,  but 
not  twice."  While  he  spoke,  Mr 
Mordaunt*s  agitation  became  nearly  as 
great  as  his  own.  ''  Can  this  be  pos- 
sible ?"  he  said  in  an  under-tone,  "  but 
no,  it  cannot  be;'*  then  addressing 
himself  to  John,  he  added,  ''  you  are 
mistaken,  young  man." 

"  'Tis  no  mistake,  sir,"  replied 
Trevanion;  "  I  repeat,  these  eyes 
have  seen  the  dead.  The  look — ^the 
form — nay,  the  very  step  was  hers  1 
You  darkly  hinted  to  me  your  suspi- 
cion that  in  despair,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  she  had  become  what  I 
dare  not  name ;  and  the  consciousness 
of  this  haunts  her  even  beyond  the 
grave.  *Twas  to  me  she  came,  and  I 
— and  I  alone — am  summoned  to  pro- 
cure rest  for  her  troubled  spirit.  How 
— ^how— ^all  I  act  ?  Hah,"  he  added 
abruptly,  after  a  minute*s  reflection, 
"  the  witch — the  witch — I  will  to  the 
wood  this  very  night.  *Tis  said  she 
has  power  over  the  phantoms  of  an- 
other world;  from  her  then  I  shall 
learn  what  course  to  pursue.  Speak 
not,  sir ;  I  am  resolved,  and  will  seek 
her  this  very  hour." 

*'  Madman  I "  rejoined  Mr  Mor- 
daunt, stationing  himself  before  the 
door,  "  you  rush  on  your  destruction. 
The  wise  woman  is  no  longer  what 
she  wad,  when  you  last  heard  talk  of 
her.  None  now  cross  her  threshold, 
but  at  the  peril  of  both  body  and  soul. 
The  very  law  itself  fears  to  exercise 
control  over  her.  Beware,  John,  be- 
ware, lest  she  curse  you  I " 

"  I  care  not,"  exclaimed  Trevanion, 
impetuously,  "come  weal — come  wo 
— I  will  see  her.  Let  her  curse  me ; 
I  can  but  wither  under  her  curses ;  and 
oh,  Mr  Mordaunt,  I  feel  I  am  hourly 
withering  without  them." 

"  This  is  the  veriest  frenzy,  young 
man.  Thmk  of  your  father ;  and  for 
his  sake" 

<'  I  will  think  of  nothing  but  that 
Mary" 

"  Yet  hear  me  out,  John,  and  take 
heed  to  what  I  say.  If  you  persist  in 
your  headstrong  purpose,  not  only 
will  you  peril  your  own  life,  and  there- 
by your  father's  last  chance  of  happi- 
ness, but  you  will  fail  also  in  your  ob- 
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jeet.  Mifk  that ;  and  know  besides^ 
stoee  it  IB  DO  longer  possible  to  con- 
ceal the  trnthi  that  it  was  the  form  of 
Maiy  70a  saw ;  for  I  too  saw  her  not 
four  n^fats  since.  It  is  me,  therefore^ 
that  it  bdiovea  to  bring  peace  to  her 
q»rit ;  and  this  reiy  night  I  was  abont 
to  oodeitake  the  fearful  task  of  con- 
nhiog  the  witch." 
**  Then  let  ns  both  go/'  said  John^ 

'^  Not  so ;  I  am  better  acquainted 
with  her  natore  than  you»  for  I  have 
hid  recourse  to  her  more  than  once, 
and  know  well  the  form  in  which  she 
should  be  addressed." 

**  Bat,*'  rejoined  Trevanion  hesita- 
tion, <'  they  say  she  has  made  a  com- 
pact with  the  eril  one ;  I  thought  not 
of  that  in  my  haste;  and  if  so,  can  we 
apply  to  her  ?  No»  let  us  rather  seek 
the  good  priest ;  it  is  to  him  we  should 
onboioDi  onrselTes." 

But  Mr  Mordannt  was  peremptory 
4gauist  this  proposal.  *'  I  will  noty" 
he  said,  **  become  the  village  talk,  or 
hsTS  poor  Mary's  name,  now  half-for- 
gotten, again  bandied  about  from 
mouth  to  numth ;  so  urge  me  no  far- 
ther, J(dm,  but  leaTO  a  father  to  a 
Cither's  dn^,  and  do  you  meet  me  here 
again  at  midnigbt,  when  I  will  ac- 
quautt  yon  with  the  result  of  my  inter- 
view with  the  wise  woman." 

With  some  reluctance  Trevadion  ac- 
ceded to  Mr  Mordaunt*s  proposal,  and 
made  his  way  back  to  the  HaO,  shaking 
all  over  with  a  feyer  of  agitation  and 
curiofli^.  At  midnight,  howeyer,  after 
his  father  and  the  other  members  of 
the  hoQsehould  had  retired  to  rest,  he 
returned  to  the  cottage,  where  he  found 
the  old  gentleman  awaiting  his  arriyal. 
He  was  in  evident  excitement,  and 
kept  muttering  to  himself,  "  well,  it 
most  be  so,  wnat  is  fated,  cannot  but 
come  to  pass;  and  if  ever  the  finger  of 
dotmy  was  Visible  any  where,  it  is  in 
this  case.'*  So  soon  as  he  recognised 
John,  he  motioned  him  to  a  se^  and 
thai  going  into  the  garden  to  see  that 
no  one  was  within  hearing,  he  cau- 
tiously closed  the  door,  and  laying  his 
hand  on  the  young  man's  arm,  while 
he  looked  him  anxiously  in  the  face, 
he  said,  *«  have  you  courage  to  hear 
what  I  shall  communicate  ?  If  not, 
My  so,  and  my  lips  shall  be  sealed." 


3d 

**  I  fear  nothing,  sir ;  so  say  on.  I 
am  prepared  to  hear,  and  brave  the 
worst." 

"  Well,  then,"  resumed  Mr  Mor- 
dannt, *'  I  sought  the  witch,  but  she 
was  aware  of  my  visit  ere  my  foot 
was  within  a  hundred  paces  of  her 
cell.  She  knew  my  errand  too  ;  the 
spirit  of  my  child,  she  said,  was  ill  at 
rest,  but  her  disquiet  was  not  without 
remedy,  though  that -remedy  could  be 
revealed  only  by  herself." 

"  By  herself?  I  understand  you 
not." 

**  And  better  perhaps  that  yon 
should  never  understand  me,  for  Uiat 
which  I  have  to  say,  is  that  which  shall 
congeal  your  blood  to  ice.  John,  I 
fear  your  weakness,  and  will  add  no 
more." 

**  Speak  on,  sir ;  in  God's  name 
speak  on.  I  tell  yon,  father  of  my 
first — my  only  love,  tiiat  to  procure 
rest  to  her  pure  spirit,  who  would  have 
braved  even  death  for  me,  I  would 
make  sacrifices  a  thousand  times  great- 
er than  any  you  can  exact.  Whom 
should  I  fear?  What  should  I  fear? 
Alas,  fear  and  hope  are  alike  over  with 
me ;  so  speak  on,  Mr  Mordaunt,  I  con* 
jure  yon." 

««  Then  I  will  speak,  John,"  ex- 
claimed  the  old  gentleman  with  ani- 
mation. ''  Mary,  as  you  know,  rests 
not  in  consecrated  ground ;  no  praj^r 
has  been  offered  up  above  her  grave  ; 
and  such  being  the  case,  her  vexed 
spirit  yet  walks  the  earth,  and  over 
such,  she  I  have  seen  to-night  has 
power." 

Trevanion  here  turned  deadly  pale. 

**  I  feared  so,"  said  Mr  Mordaun^ 
"  I  feared  your  nerves  would  shake." 

"  Proceed,  I  entreat  you,  sir." 

«'  Well,  that  mysterious  power 
which  the  wise  woman  possesses,  she 
is  willing  to  exert,  and  as  the  cause  is 
a  just  and  holy  one,  I  have  accepted 
her  mediation.  See  here,"  he  added, 
drawing  forth  a  small  vew  branch, 
"  this  was  given  me  bv  the  witch  her- 
self;  it  is  a  charmed  instrument  of 
wondrous  potency,  and  at  certain 
seasons,  and  in  cases  like  the  present, 
has  the  power  of  compelling  the  grave 
to  surrender  up  its  dead.*  Take  it, 
John,  for  alas,  not  by  me  may  the  trial 
of  its  efficacy  be  made.    In  the  hands 


*  That  some  witches  were  believed  to  have  the  power  here  attributed  to  them'— and 
thii,  not  nerel J  by  the  ignorant  vnlgar,  but  by  many  of  that  more  enlightened  claas  in 
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of  ag^e  and  distnut  it  haB  no  virtue. 
It  is  yoathj  hope^  and  enthusiasm  tiiat 
must  work  miracles  with  it;  so  said 
the  witch ;.  but  I  am  past  these ;  if 
therefore  the  trial  be  made>  'tis  you 
must  make  it/' 

"  But/'  enquired  Trevanion  in  a 
hesitatiDg  accent^  "  is  it  not  a  sinning 
in  the  eye  of  HeaTen>  to  accept  the 
mediation  of  such  a  malign  spint  ?" 

"  Young  man,"  replied  Mr  Mor- 
daunt>  -"  ,we  but  act  in  this  pursuant 
to  the  scheme  of  ProTidence^  as  exem- 
plified in  creation.  Do  we  not  see  the 
atmosphere  purified  by  the  dark  agency 
of  cloud  and  storm  ;  and  the  languid 
powers  of  nature  reriyed  by  the  action 
of  earthquake  and  volcano  ?  Be  assu- 
redy  my  Doy^  we  need  not  be  disturbed 
on  this  score^  as  in  a  few  brief  hours 
vou  yourself  will  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge," 

'*  I  am  convinced,"  replied  Treva- 
nion,  and  was  about  to  declare  his  in- 
stant readiness  to  make  the  trial,  when 
Mr  Mordaunt  interrupted  him  by  say- 
ing, *'  nay,  but  hear  me  out,  John ; 
for  this  instrument  to  be  effective,  it 
is  imperative  that  you  be  conscious  in 
your  own  heart  of  the  most  unbound- 
ed devotion  to  the  memory  of  Marv. 
Have  you  this  consciousness  ?  Is  the 
departed  as  dear  to  your  thoughts — 
linked  as  closely  wiui  your  feelings, 
as  was  the  living  ?  Is  her  memory  a 
holv  and  august  shrine,  at  which  daily 
and  nighfly  your  heart  does  reverence  ? 


Uvly, 


And  oh,  John,  when  you  ■hall  see  ber 
stand  at  midnight  b^ore  you ;  when 
the  dead  shall  confront  the  living ;  and 
none  be  by  to  re-assure  your  fluttered 
spirits ; — ^will  you  then,  out  of  ycmr 
perfect  love  for  her  whose  losa  joq 
deplore,  dare  to  address  her,  and  firm- 
ly abide  her  reply  ?" 

"  I  will  I "  exclaimed  the  young  man 
with  energy.  "  Mary's  image  can  ne- 
ver have  terrors  for  me  ;  it  cannot  be 
but  that  her  voice  will  be  gentle,  and 
her  countenance  serene  and  lorelj  as 
in  life." 

''  My  dear  boy,"  said  the  father, 
clasping  his  hands,  while  the  tears  fell 
fast  from  his  eyes,  "  I  no  longer'doabt 
.your  sincerihr,  and,  thank  Heayen«  my 
poor  ohUd  will  at  length  know  repose. 
Oh,  John,  you  have  made  an  old  man 
happy — I  mean,  as  happy  as  he  can 
be  on  this  side  tiie  grave.  Go  then, 
and  a  father's  blessing  go  with  jon. 
To-morrow  night,  when  the  South 
Zeal  clock  strikes  twelve,  go  io  the 
abbey  where  you  hut  parted  fi>oni 
Mary ;  lay  this  charmed  Dranch  reye- 
rently  on  the  abbot's  tomb ;  then  in- 
voke the  name  of  the  departed^  and 
wait  the  result.  And  now  leave  me, 
John ;  you  have  need  of  repose^  and 
so  too  have  I,  for  the  events  of  this 
day  have  half  maddened  me,"  and  so 
saying,  Mr  Mordaunt  motioned  Tre- 
vanion  from  the  room,  who  instantly 
set  out  on  his  return  to  the  Hall. 


Chapter  XII. 


Though  brave  and  quick-witted 
when  circumstances  demanded  it,  yet 
John*s  natural  tendency  was  to  the 
romantic  and  the  imaginative;  and 
though  his  late  worldly  experience  had 
sobered  his  feelings  in  this  respect, 
still  they  were  "  scotched  not  killed;" 
and  the  gloom  by  which  he  had  been 
surrounded  since  his  return  home- 
Mary's  death — his  father's  melancholy 
— ^the  solitary  character  of  the  old 
Hall — and,  above  all,  the  mysterious 
figure  which  had  twice  encountered 
his  gaze— brought  them  back  in  neariy 


all  their  former  intensity.  But  not- 
withstanding this,  he  was  not  their 
slave;  far  otherwise;  his  was  the 
calm,  resolved,  and  thoughtftd  air  of 
one  bent,  at  alL  hazards,  on  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  cherished  purpose. 
During  the  early  part  of  the  daj, 
not  likinff  to  trust  himself  whoUy  to 
solitude,  be  remained  witii  his  father, 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  amuse  by 
some  fiirther  details  of  his  adventures 
with  the  pirates;  though,  had  the 
Baronet  been  less  engrossed  with  his 
own  sad  thoughts  than  he  was,  he 


which  my  hero  may  be  supposed  to  have  moved,  is  evident  from  one  of  the  statotes, 
passed  in  the  first  year  of  James  the  First,  which  enacU,  among  other  things,  that  if 
any  person  shall,  "  by  witchcraft,  sorcery,  or  enchantment,"  raise  up  any  **  dead  man, 
woman,  Or  chUd  out  of  the  grave,"  that  every  such  eflender  shall  Suffer  dmrth.^  Fide 
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vooM  haTe  diseerned  in  Ms  soii*8  ran- 
dom attmpts  to  divert  niiiiy  eridences 
of  a  mbd  irbose  tiiongbts  were  con- 
itiadf  playing  trnant. 

So  pMd  the  time — ratied  onl  j  by 
t  short  stroll  with  Sir  Hngh  in  the 
park— till  the  dinner  htmt  ftrrired^ 
▼hen  John  h^gan  to  think  the  night 
wonld  nerer  draw  on ;  and  still  more 
dovly  did  the  lidne  houts  Hmp  on» 
when  the  wert  was  rosy  with  snnaety 
and  twilight  hcff an  to  frown  along  the 
hvu.  Fhnn  this  period  ereiy  moment 
teemed  an  age. 

At  last  day  closed;  confirmed  night 
approached ;  and  John,  just  waiting 
m  the  dergyman  of  Sonth  Zeal  en- 
tered, as  nnialx  to  partake  of  supper 
vidi  the  Baronety  rose*  nnder  the  pre- 
test of  retiring  to  his  own  chamoel*^ 
and  made  his  way  towards  the  moor. 

It  was  now  neaHy  ten  o'clock ;  the 
lights  were  all  extingtushed  in  the  cot- 
tage irindows  of  South  Zeal,  for  the 
w»ried  peasantry  had  long  sin&e  re- 
tired to  rest ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  oecasional  bariL  of  k  dog«  or  die 
staitbig  msh  of  wings  as  the  bat  went 
whining  past  him  in  the  course  of  its 
flight  round  the  elms  on  the  Tillage 
green,  not  a  sound  but  that  of  Trera- 
nion's  heary  footsteps  woke  the  echoes 
of  night. 

b  a  ^rt  time  the  young  man  had 
passed  the  Tillage^  and  entered  upon 
the  long^  shady  lane  which  terminated 
at  that  part  of  the  moor  on  Irhose  edge 
the  abbey  stood.  Myriads  of  rlow- 
worms  lit  ihdr  little  lamps  for  him  as 
he  adranced^  and  the  quiet  toad  crawl- 
ed from  his  path*  rustling  with  a  gen- 
tie  stir  among  the  dead  leares  that  lay 
thiek  beneath  the  hedge  on  dther  sidd. 
Jnst  88  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
rain,  the  distant  church-dock  struck 
eleren.  At  this  moment  John  fkncied 
he  heard  fbotttepi  befbre  him^  and 
looked  about  to  se«  if  aught  was  in 
sight ;  the  gloom  of  the  nighty  how- 
erer—for  the  late  moon  was  but  Judt 
begiudng  to  rise— prdtenti$d  him  from 
elody  distinguishing  any  oljeet  \  And 
eonchidhig  that  his  ear^  had  bfStrayed 
^,  he  seated  himsdf  fbr  a  few  mi- 
nutes on  a  bank,  to  coUeet  his  scatter- 
ed  thonghtSf  and  then  moted  briskly 
forward,  and  soon  reached  the  abbey, 
beyond  wMdi  lay  the  inoof  blackening 
far  and  wide  before  him. 

It  was  an  imposing  objecti  thkt  for- 
lorn ple^  gfey  in  yeafs,  standing  ten- 
&i«l«T^ttegfftTeB  of  the  dMd^  ]ret 


Itself  momently  dropping  to  decay 
above  them.  The  dim  haze  of  night 
deepened  the  awe  with  which  Treva- 
nion  r^arded  it,  by  softening  off  its 
rugged  features,  and  imparting  a 
spectral  aspect  to  its  ruins.  It  was 
of  considerable  extent,  and  had  once 
been  the 'proudest  structure  in  the  dis- 
tiict,  but  was  now  the  mere  "  shade*' 
of  departed  grandeur — the  *'  skeleton 
of  unfleshed  humanity.**  The  fore- 
court was  choked  up  with  weeds ;  the 
cnriously  carved  windows  OTerrunwitih 
moss  and  ivy ;  and  the  chapel  was 
strewed  with  broken  columns,  which 
in  their  faU  had  crushed  many  of  the 
sculptured  effigies  on  the  tombs.  A 
small  portion  of  the  l^fbctory  alone 
remained  in  tolerable  preservation ; 
and  on  its  paved  floor  lay  a  few  half- 
bumt  faggots  and  bits  of  charcoal, 
together  with  an  old  drinking-horn, 
which  showed  that  a  wandering  band 
of  gipsies  had  but  lately  heldrevel  in  it. 
Strange  ^ot  for  merry-making,  where 
eveiy  thing  spoke  of  desolation  tod 
decay! 

As  With  bowed  head  and  ^'  stealthy 
pace"  the  voung  man  entered  the  crum- 
olin^  edifice,  he  hardly  dared  draw 
breath,  lest  he  might  rouse  strange 
echoes.  Knowing  well  the  localities,  he 
stole  his  way  on  tip -toe  to  what  had 
once  formed  the  chapel,  beneath  whose 
fioor  the  last  Lord  Abbot,  and  many 
of  the  monks,  lay  buried ;  where,  lean- 
ing against  the  firagment  of  a  pillar, 
he  awaited,  with  mingled  sensations 
of  awe  and  melancholy,  the  hour  that 
should  summon  him  in  to  the  pre- 
tence of  the  departed. 

Oh,  Night!  mysterious,  phantom- 
peopled  Night  !  at  whose  bidding 
memoir  summons  from  their  graves 
the  fbefings  and  the  friends  of  other 
Tears — Night,  spirit  of  many  tones, 
how  impressive  is  even  thy  lightest 
whisper  I  The  very  dropping  of  the 
dew  mm  the  ivied  arches  on  the  leaf- 
strewn  ground  beneath  startled  John 
as  though  life  were  in  it,  atid  the  wind 
sighing  through  the  ruins,  rung  like  a 
dfige  in  his  ears.  *'  What  an  utter  deso- 
lation '* — it  was  thus  he  Communed  with 
himself— ''breathes  out  from  these  old 
cloisters  I  Not  a  foot-fall,  where  once 
crowds  bowed  the  knee  to  Heaven  1 
I  stand,  the  only  living  thing,  among 
the  unremelnbered  dead.  Well,  pass 
bnt  A  few  years,  and  1  shall  Join  their 
ranks — gladly,  most  gladly,  for  what 
1ft  tUa  world  other  than  a  TMt  ruin, 
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or  -we  than  spectresi  who  are  doomed^ 
perforce,  to  haunt  its  gloom  a  brief 
while,  and  YanishI'* 

The  moon  at  this  moment,  forcing 
her  way  from  behind  a  cloud,  came 
streaming  in  through  the  broken  win- 
dows, and  pouring  down  a  faint  radi- 
ance on  the  Abbot's  tomb,  which  was 
situated  at  the  farther  end  of  the 
chapel.  The  sight  of  this  memento 
mori  recalled  John's  wandering 
thoughts.  "  The  hour  draws  on,"  he 
said — '^  the  hour  that  must — ^what  a 
weight  there  is  in  the  air !  No  I  *tis 
at  my  own  heart.  Strange  fears 
beset  m^.  What — what  am  I  about 
to  do  ?  Eternal  God,  pardon  me  ! 
And  Mary — ^will  she  whom  I  am  to 
summon  from  the  world  of  shadows, 
rise  before  me  with  that  gentle  smile 
she  ever  wore  in  life  ?  Oh,  yes,  there 
is  memory  beyond  the  grave,  else 
wherefore  that  wan,  beseeching  ^^' 
gure  that  has  already  twice  crossed 
my  path  ?  3pirit  of  my  unforgotten 
love  I  let  me  but  be  the  means  of  pro- 
curing for  thee  the  repose  of  the 
tomb,  and  I  care  not  how  soon  I  lay 
my  own  head  beneath  it.** 

While  absorbed  in  thoughts  like 
these,  Trevanion  was  suddenly  start- 
led bv  a  faint  sigh,  that  seemed  breath- 
ed close  at  his  elbow.  At  first  he 
suspected  that  some  one  was  conceal- 
ed in  the  Abbey  ;  but  a  moment's  re-  . 
flection  satisfied  him  that  it  was  the 
mere  moaning  of  the  wind  through 
the  buildiug. 

Just  then  the  distant  church-clock 
struck  twelve ! 

''  It  is  the  hour,"  exclaimed  the 
youth,  and  trembling  from  head  to 
foot  with  an  emotion  which  he  vainly 
strove  to  conceal,  he  drew  the  charm- 
ed branch  from  his  breast,  and,  stag- 
gering towards  the  Abbot's  tomb,  de- 
posit^ it  thereon.  This  done,  he 
cast  a  furtive  elance  about  him,  fear- 
ing— hoping— ^e  knew  not  what;  and 
then,  in  a  solemn  voice,  invoked  the 
shade  of  Mary  I 

"  I  am  here,  John  I  *'  said  a  low, 
sweet  voice ;  and  at  that  instant  the 
same  form  which  he  had  twice  beheld 
in  the  fir-grove,  gliding  from  behind 
an  adjacent  pillar,  stood  a  few  paces 
off  him. 

"  Mary!  — dear  Marrl — dear  in 
death,  as  in  life! — speak,  I  conjure 
you,  speak  I "  exclaimed  John,  stretch- 
ing out  his  arms  towards  her. 

The  figure  advanced  silently  to- 
wards him;  a  wan  smile  played  round 
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its  lips  ;  a  tear  trembled  in  its  eve  ;  a 
soft,  white  hand  gently  clasped  his. 

**  God  of  Heaven  I "  excLumedthe 
bewildered  Trevanion,  while  hia  eyes 
seemed  actually  starting  from  their 
sockets  with  the  intensi^  of  his  gaze ; 
*'  am  I  awake  ?    Can  this  indeed  be 

Eossible?  Yes,  it  is — ^it  is  the  real 
ving  Mary  that  stands  before  me ;  '* 
and,  overpowered  by  this  startling  con- 
viction,  he  uttered  a  loud  err  of  ec- 
stasy, and  dropped  lifeless  at  her  feet. 

Another  figure  now  advanced  from 
among  the  ruins.  **  Oh,  father! — 
father !  **  said  Mary,  the  instant  she 
beheld  the  new  comer — **  why  did 
Tou  persuade  me  to  this  ?  Why  not 
have  made  the  revelation  in  some 
more  familiar  form?  You  knew  I 
was  averse  to  all  this  mvstery  from 
the  first ; "  and,  stooping  down  beside 
Trevanion,  she  endeavoured  to  raise 
him  from  tiie  ground. 

**  Fear  notUng,  my  child,"  replied 
Mr  Mordaunt — '*  the  first  shock  over, 
all  will  be  well ;  see  already  he  re- 
vives I  Come,  John,  rouse  yourself, 
my  boy.     Speak  to  him,  Mary." 

The  word  <«  Mary"  acted  like  a 
spell  on  Trevanion.  He  started  from 
the  ground,  rubbed  his  eyes,  to  assure 
himself  he  was  wide  awake,  and  stood 
fixing  a  wild  gaze  now  on  Mr  Mor- 
daunt, and  now  on  his  daughter,  as  if 
he  stUl  doubted  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  In  a  brief  space,  however, 
he  managed  to  recover  something  like 
self-possession;  whereupon  Mr  Mor- 
daunt, taking  his  arm  within  his,  and  , 
accompanied  by  Mary,  led  him  gently 
Arom  the  ruins.  I 

On  their  way  back  to  South  Zeal, 
observing  the  half-distrustful  glances 
which,  even  while  she  was  hanging 
on  his  arm,  John  every  now  and  then 
directed  towards  Mary,  Mr  Morduant, 
pitying  the  young  man's  bewildered 
state,  proceeded,  without  further  dekj, 
to  explain  to  him  the  reasons  which 
had  compelled  him  to  act  in  so  mys- 
terious and  apparentiy  unaccountable 
a  manner. 

*'  You  are  of  course  aware,  my 
boy,"  he  began,  '^  that  your  intimacy 
with  Mary  was  broken  off  by  my  ex- 

fress  command.  Though  personally 
had  no  olyection,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, should  have  been  proud  to  own 
you  as  a  son-in-law,  yet,  when  I  found 
that  your  father — who,  I  have  since 
had  but  too  much  occasion  to  feeli 
holds  arbitrary  sway  over  this  dis> 
trict— was  averse  to  the  matefai  my 
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pride  was  roused  quite  as  much  as 
his ;  and  I  did  not  hesitate  an  instant 
as  to  the  line  of  conduct  I  ought  to 
adopt  WeU,  you  and  Mary  parted, 
and,  a  fern  days  after*  influenced  hy 
fbelings  with  which  I  can  readily 
synqittthize,  yon  quitted  England  for 
the  New  World.  No  sooner  were 
you  gone,  dian  your  brother  Edward* 
whose  real  character,  I  fear,  you  never 
koew  till  now,  endeaTOured  to  sup- 
plant you  in  the  affections  of  my 
cMld." 

John  started  at  these  words,  as  if  a 
new  light  had  suddenly  broken  in 
upon  him.  **  This  then,"  be  exclaim- 
ed, ^  is  the  reason  why  he  was  so 
urgent  in  advising  me  to  quit  the 
country  I  Curses  on — but  no,  he  is 
dead,  and  be  all  his  sins  forgiven." 

"  Nobly  said,  my  boy."  Mr  Mor- 
daoDt  then  proceeded  to  state  how, 
for  months  and  months  together,  Ed- 
ward Trevanion  beset  Mary  with  his 
dishonourable  addresses;  and  bow, 
when  he  found  himself  repulsed  with 
deserved  contempt,  he  had  recourse, 
in  his  rage,  to  the  Baronet,  whom,  by 
every  species  of  innnuation  and  ca- 
lumny, 1m  endeavonred  to  pre|udice 
against  both  father  and  daughter.  ''  I 
regret,  John,"  continued  Mr  Mor- 
daont,  *•  to  speak  in  this  way  of  one 
so  doady  related  to  you,  but  I  owe 
yon  a  foil  explanation,  and  have  there- 
fore no  alternative.  My  child  here 
can  bear  testinionv  to  the  persecutions 
to  which  both  of  us  were  subjected 
daily  by  the  Baronet,  who,  being  our 
landlord,  was  never  at  a  loss  for  the 
means  of  direct  or  indirect  annoyance. 
Fortunately,  about  this  time,  your 
brother  quitted  the  Hall  on  a  visit  to 
some  sporting  firiends  in  the  north,  and 
we  had  an  interval  of  quiet ;  but  he 
Tetnmed  within  the  year,  and  renewed 
his  inmlting  addresses  with  more  per- 
tinacity than  ever.  Doubtless,  you 
wonder  whv,  under  such  drcum* 
jtancesy  I  did  not  quit  South  Zeal. 
Alasy  my  boy,  I  had  not  the  means  to 
do  so,  for  by  the  villany  of  an  agent 
at  Exeter,  I  was  robbed  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  a  small  estate  which  I  had 
empowered  him  to  sell,  and  involved 
in  a  lawsuit  which  reduced  me  to  a 
state  little  short  of  beggary.  Tbns 
situated,  1  got  into  arrears  with  mv 
landlord,  who»  still  urged  on  by  his 
son,  threatened  me  not  merely  with 
fjection,  bnt  also  with  imprisonment. 
Then  came  your  brother^i  final  pro- 
posal.   He  would  rdease  me,  he  said, 


from  all  my  embarrassments,  but  only 
at  the  expense  of  my  poor  girFs  good 
name." 

John  was  here  ag^n  about  to  burst 
into  execrations  against  his  brother, 
but  Mr  Mordaunt  stopjped  him,  and 
resumed  as  follows: — ''  Driven  to  des- 
peration, but  resolved  at  all  risks  to 
protect  my  child,  1  determined  as  a 
last  resource — ^for  I  had  no  other  means 
at  command — to  spread  about  a  re- 
port of  her  death.  Judge,  John,  to 
what  an  extremity  father  and  daugh- 
ter must  have  been  reduced  to  adopt 
so  strange — so  distressing  an  alterna- 
tive I" 

Mary,  who  had  been  listening  with 
evident  feelings  of  uneasiness  to  Mr 
Mordaunt*s  explanation,  here  burst 
into  tears.  John's  soothing  and  re- 
spectiul  attentions,  however,  soon  re- 
assured  her,  and  the  speaker  proceed- 
ed with  his  narrative : — **  When  ques- 
tioned on  the  subject  of  my  child's 
death,  my  reply  was,  that  she  had 
suddenly  disappeared,  I  knew  not 
whither,  but  that  I  feared  she  had 
come  to  an  untimely  end  in  one  of  the 
numerous  streams  that  intersect  the 
moor.  'Twas  an  unworthy  subter- 
fbge,  and  I  feel  my  cheek  bum  while 
I  recall  it ;  but  oh,  John,  if  you  knew 
but  half  the  agonies  we  were  then  un- 
dergoing—  hdf  the  persecutions  we 
were  subjected  to — ^half  the  privations 
to  which  we  were  reduced — you  would 
cease  to  wonder  Aat  we  had  recourse 
to  it.  Previously,  however,  to  setting 
this  report  afloat,  1  conveyed  Mary 
secretly  to  the  Witch's  hut  on  Dart- 
moor—  you  may  remember,  John, 
we  never  shared  in  your  imagina- 
tive dread  of  its  half-crazy  tenant 
— where  Ire  found  the  poor  creature 
at  her  last  gasp,  and  at  her  request,  I 
buried  her  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the 
tors,  far  removed  from  the  hated 
neighbourhood  of  those  from  whom, 
in  life,  she  had  suffered  so  much. 
*Twas  a  sad  change  for  my  child,  but 
her  moral  courage  sustained  her 
through  the  trial ;  and  desolate  as  was 
her  dwelling,  there,  at  least,  she  felt 
she  was  safe,  for  seldom  did  human 
footstep  venture  near  that  haunted 
quarter  of  the  moor.  Every  day  at 
night-fall  1  paid  her  a  visit,  bringing 
with  me  such  conveniences  as  might 
render  her  new  abode  more  habitable  ; 
and  was  delighted  to  find  how  soon 
she  became  reconciled  to  her  lot  when 
she  found  herself  free  from  persecu- 
tion.    From  t)ii»  period  I  0U*taine4 
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no  moM  aQaoyanoe  fton  your  bro» 
tfaer ;  remone  Bad  ttruck  mm*  and  it 
18  but  justice  to  his  memory  to  eajj 
tbat  ho  would  bavo  made  me  overy 
atonement  In  bis  power*  woidd  I  have 
aceepted  augbt  but  forbeanoioe  from 
inrait  at  bia  bands.  Soon  after  this 
be  diedy  and  you  returned  home ;  and 
aingulariy  enough*  on  that  very  day 
toos  my  child  quitted  the  hut  of  wbm 
sbe  had  so  long  been  the  tensat*  Yon 
asked  anxiously  about  ber»  but  though 
I  always  esteemed  you*  Johi|»  yet  tout 
brother*s  conduot  having  inspired  me 
with  a  distrust  of  all  the  memben  of 
your  £uiuly — ^being  ignorant  too  how 
fiur  an  acqusintance  with  the  world 
might  have  perrerted  your  own  Ann 
nature-M-I  determined  for  a  tune  to 
persevere  in  my  story..  But  at  tbe  sight 
of  your  grief,  b^  heart  relented*  and 
I  was  on  the  point  of  making  a  oon* 
fesflion,  wheuy  on  reflection*  I  thought 
it  better  previously  to  make  a  sure 
trial  of  your  constancy.  In  due  sea-. 
son  I  should  have  eaqijidned  every 
thing*  but  Mary,  whom  it  was  a  parw 
amount  object  with  me  to  kec^sedwl. 
ed  from  all  observation*  precipitated 
n^  design.  Twice  in  the  dusk  of  the 
evening*  when  she  thought  she  might 
venttve  abroad  without  risk  of  £s^ 
covery*  she  made  her  way  secMtly  to 
your  favourite  grove*  pleased*  no 
doubt*  at  the  idea  of  finding  herself 
once  more  so  near  you.  On  both 
these  oocasiotts  you  beheld  her^  and 
mistook  her-.ras  was  nature!  in  your 
excifeed  state  of  mind*  and  after  tin 
communications  I  had  made  to  you 
with  regard  to  ber  supposed  death— 
for  a  bNeing  of  another  worid.  This 
premature  ^scovery,  coupled  witii  your 
determination  to  consult  tiie  witch, 
compelled  me  to  bring  matters  to 
a  crisis.  Still,  however*  distrustful  of 
your  affection*  I  resolved  to  put  it 
to  a  last  decisive  test ;  and  accordins^ly 
projected  your  present  visit  to  wis 
abbey ;  for  if*  said  I*  he  can  brave 
an  interview  with  the  dead*  at  such  an 
hour*  and  in  such  a  spot-*he*  whose 
imaginati<m  is  so  vivid*  and  so  easily 
excited  !*.-^rreal^  indeed*  must  be  the 
strength  and  purity  of  his  attachment. 
Foigive  me*  John*  for  making  yon  the 
sul^t  of  such  a  wild  experiment* 
which,  but  for  my  knowledge  of  your 
mind*  I  should  never  have  dreamed  of; 
but  you  have  bravnly  passed  the  or- 
deal* and  henoeforih  Iflmg  distrastto 
the  winds.  Bfary  is  yooni  I  It  would 
be  uBgeoieronato  iptsipoMlhrther^k* 


stades.  Enough  his  been  sacrifioed 
to  duty*  let  oonstancy  now  meet  with 
its  reward.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
Baronet  will  in  time  be  prevailed  on  to 
give  his  consent*  for  his  sjSbotioiis*  my 
boy*  are  now  wrapt  up  in  you ;  but 
should  ho  not*  why  then^p^as  the  recent 
death  of  a  relative  has  again  rendered 
me  independent— I  will  no^  to  humour 
his  prijudioes*  sacrifice  the  hnpninniw 
of  two  young  people  so  deserredly 
dear  to  me.  But  trv  bimfirst*  John  ; 
allow  time  for  his  better  feelingn  to 
oome  into  play*  for*  rememberj  he  is 
your  £sther  V  .and  now*  here  we  are 
at  home ;  nay*  no  entering  here  to- 
Bigh^**.-^or  Trevaoion*  rductant  to 
part  irom  Mary  even  for  an  bouTj  was 
mllowing  them  up  the  gardeiiy**^'  re- 
turn to  »e  Halk  John*  and  91 »  day  or 
two  we  will  see  eaoh  other  again  ;'* 
and  with  these  words*  Mr  Mordaunt* 
barely  allowing  the  lovers  tune  £ur 
one  en^raco*  buiried  his  danghter 
wi&  hitt»  into  the  oottago* 

About  a  month  after  this  mflmonu 
Ue  soene  at  the  Abbev*  whrni  the  aea- 
sation  orsated  throughout  the  village 
by  Mary's  extraordinary  re-appearw 
aaee  had  somewhat  subuded*  as  pro- 
ft>und  a  ono*  if  not  profonnder*  was 
excited  by  the  unpreoedented  ciroum- 
stance  of  Sir  Hugh  Trevanien's  atate 
oarriage  standing  at  the  door  of  Mr 
Mordaunt's  cottage.  Subdued  by  grief 
and  age*  and  penetrated  with  his  8on*8 
unremitting  attention  to  his  slightest 
wishes*  the  old  man  had  no  loeger  the 
heart  or  the  indinatioB  to  refuse  him 
anv  thing*  Aceerdiiigly*  after  urging 
a  few  fiunt  olgeetions*  he  was  perauad- 
ed  to  have  an  interview  with  the  Mor- 
daunts ;  and*  as  to  see  Mary  was  to 
love  her*  he  no  sooner  beoaitie  ac- 
quainted with  heiv  and  learned  that 
her  family*  though  not  of  rank  equal 
to  his  own*  was  nevertheless  of '^gentle 
Uood*"  than  he  gave  his  consent  to 
her  union  withhis  son.  Andlongand 
b^>pily  John  and  Mary  lived  together. 
Her  native  good  sense  and  strength  of 
mind  corrected  the  mfirmities  of  his 
imagination ;  and  often*  when  in  ma- 
tnrer  years  he  thought  of  his  youdiful 
adventures  with  the  pirates,  he  thought 
of  them  with  gtatitiMie*  as  having  been 
the  means  of  drawing  out  that  latent 
eneigy  of  character  which  had  ena- 
bled him  to  win  the  hand  of  Maiy. 
Thus  thelastaswellasthefirstpaii 
of  the  Witch  of  Dartmaar'a  prediction 
wuafblfiUed! 
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I  iiBM  to  aoe  a  hard  pofished  Mo- 
nk ipnad  ever  ttw  eudi«  enamelkd 
with  tniiiialfly  flowaivt  and  DMii.  Tbey 
Mtt  the  ABOoth  and  glitterJBg  but  life- 
]«  onuinaits  of  a  subtenaiiaui 
toab.  Tha  rain  falls  on  ihmn,  but 
not  a  drop  fliaks  in.  The  wind  blows 
over  ihmk,  but  eaanot  stir  a  leaf  of  the 
pliBtiberatre88  of  the  figures.  It  is 
8  oobie  wofL  But  the  living  roots 
bdow  begin  to  striye*  and  the  towers 
finetuie  and  displace  their  stone  eo- 
fkh  aad  a  fountaiB  forces  its  way 
through  the  rait  masterpiece.  The 
stag  that  bounds  acrosat  and  the  ox 
that  lies  tfown  on  it»  shake  and  erack 
the  picture ;  and  the  labourer  dashes 
mj  with  his  pickaxe  the  ahu)es  of 
goddeflws  and  beroes*  and  se^  for 
soil  bdow  in  which  to  drive  his  plongh 
aad  BOW  his  seed.  The  artist  stands 
aghast*  and  exdaimsy  how  wretched 
B  it  tittt  these  living  things  should  de- 
itroy  my  beautiful  ereation*  Beauti* 
foi  it  Bay  he,  xepliee  the  peasant ;  but 
ytm  figures  are  dead,  and  I  am  a 


dose  the  wiodows  and  doors  of  his 
bouse,  and  stop  every  crevice  to  l^eep 
out  the  light  that  it  may  not  dim  the 
shining  of  his  candles,  and  should  then 
strike  a  spark  in  this  comer  and  that, 
and  rcgoiee  in  seeing  here  a  match  and 
there  a  taper,  and  tUnk  how  much  no- 
bler it  is  to  enjoy  this  iUumination  of 
his  own  than  to  owe  aught  to  the  sun, 
--490  is  he  who  shuts  himsdf  in  the 
ehambers  of  his  self-will,  and  darkens 
himself  against  the  radiance  of  truth. 
Poor  man,  he  knows  not  in  the  pride 
of  his  indc^iendence  that  even  his  weak 
and  meagre  glimmer  is  a  witness  to 
some  higher  source  of  light  than  him- 
sdf,  whose  effluence  he  did  not  create 
but  only  appropriate  and  obscure. 


To  the  eye  of  Faith,  and  of  Science 
too,  which  without  fiuth  is  but  a  cata^ 
logue  of  names,  every  grain  of  dust  is 
surrounded  with  its  own  coloured  and 
life-sustaining  atmosphere  and  turns 
on  the^poles  of  a  principle,  that  is,  of  a 
life  governed  by  a  law. 


2. 
The  gods  were  met  in  air,  above 
Oljomna,  and  deUghtad  themaelveB 
with  diaDoarae  and  song,  till  Vulcan, 
HflnsBB,  and  Pallas  propoaed  to  dis- 
play bafore  the  oonolave  a  pageant  of 
the  DaivetBe.  Vast  goUen  columns 
rose  from  darkaeas,  and  dimbed  amid 
the  Stan.  A  ckrnd-curtain  filled  the 
,  and  across  this  floated  vi- 
i  of  WOTlds  and  all  their 
kind^  phantoms  multitudinous  and 
immeMorable,  and  painted  with  the 
eoloon  of  reiiHty.  But  suddenly  the 
eagle  sailed  in  Mmd  the  gods  on  ex- 
paaded  wmgs,  and  his  talona  were 
fiiadm  the  girdle  of  a  mortal  chihl. 
Sead  the  bantHng,  exclaimed  Vulcan, 
widi  a  glance  of  acorn,  to  swell  that 
crowd  of  earddy  figures  passing  in 
oar  aerial  diow.  Nay,  said  Pallas, 
they  are  shadows,  and  he,  though  cday- 
hom,  lives,  and  is  akin  to  us.  Lethun 
behflid  the  vision  which,  being  more 
thsa  a  phantom,  he  cannot  belong  to ; 
and  flhe  phused  him  at  the  feet  of  Jove, 
who  Boukd  on  the  nursling  of  his  low- 


Aionewho  at  broad  noonday  theuld 


Arid  unprisoned  in  the  pine,  such 
is  the  view  of  man's  spirit,  if  evil  be 
but  hinderance  and  difikulty.  But  tf 
evil  be  gpoilt,  be  sin,  man  is  an  Ariel, 
pent  not  in  the  trunk  of  the  pine,  -but 
m  the  hesfft  of  Caliban,  filled  vrith 
thesame  life-blood, stirred  by  th^  same 
emotions,  and  feeling  every  hideous 
temptation  that  assails  or  resides  in 
that  bestial  form,  and  condemned  to 
regard  it  as  the  companion  and  instru- 
ment of  all  his  acts.  From  that  dis- 
mal bondage  no  magic  wand,  no  sage 
chamdng  of  a  human  Prospero  can 
call  the  captive  forth. 

6. 

The  moral  satirist  declaims  against 
the  cruelty  and  covetousness,  the  mad- 
nesses and  follies  of  men,  and  thinks 
how  vrise  he  is  to  see  through  the  aim- 
lessness  and  vanity  of  &ese ; — too  apt 
to  believe  that  because  he  sees  through 
otiiwrs  he  himself  is  exempt  from  their 
frailties.  Yet  there  are  few  human 
follies  worse  than  the  merely  striving 
to  see  through  those  of  all  around  us. 
There  is  something  better  than  satire 
or  declamation.  What  is  it?  PhUo- 
sophy  ?  Not  if  that  be  mere  specula- 
tion, for  that  too  is  only  a  seeing 
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through.  It  is  Love»  Reverencey 
Faith.  That  is  a  dreadfiil  eye  vhich 
can  he  divided  from  a  living,  human, 
heavenly  heart,  and  still  retain  its 
power  of  all-penetrating  vision.  Such 
iras  the  eye  of  the  Gorgons. 


Of  man  as  a  reasonable,  spiritual  be- 
ing,feeling  is  the  vital  heat,  and  bears  a 
like  relation  to  our  faculties  and  mental 
acts,  as  that  of  the  body  to  our  visible 
finame,  or  that  of  the  earth  and  air  to 
the  forms  of  vegetable  life.  As  is  the 
difference  between  the  fulness  of  life 
in  the  tropics,  and  the  dearth  and  stunt- 
edness  of  it  towards  the  poles,  such  is 
the  contrast  between  those  distinct 
minds,  and  those  nations  in  whom  feeU 
ing  is  abundant  on  the  one  hand,  and 
those  on  the  other  in  which  it  is  defi- 
cient. Give  to  the  Arctic  circle  the 
warmth  of  India,  and  with  no  other 
change  as  to  causes  you  will  have  the 
frozen  land  melting  into  bloom  and 
verdure ;  and  the  hidden  seeds  dis- 
closing on  aU  sides  a  harvest  of  exu- 
berant wealth  and  beau^.  And  such 
an  alteration  is  produced  by  the  awa* 
kening  of  deep,  earnest,  and  lively 
feeling  in  the  hearts  of  men  and  races, 
such  an  expansion  of  the  powers,  and 
a  similar  vivifying  of  the  whole  man. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
there  is  an  apparent  predominance  of 
feeling  in  the  character,  which  in  rea* 
lity  argues  a  deficiency  of  the  same. 
For  the  utmost  quickness  in  the  ex- 
citement, succession,  and  expression 
of  feelings,  proves  that  the  quality  of 
the  feeling  Ib  weak  and  poor.  Were 
it  otherwise  it  would  hold  too  strongly 
to  its  known  and  experienced  objects  to 
transfer  itself  so  readily  to  new  ones ; 
and  moreover  it  would  shrink  from  dis- 
playing itself  before  those  in  whom  it 
could  not  reckon  on  sympathies  of  cor- 
responding depth. 

But  the  gods  and  kings  of  mixed 
and  multitudinous  societv  are  most 
commonly  those  whose  feelings  are 
the  slightest  and  the  lightest  armed, 
and  the  readiest  therefore  for  all  occa- 
sions. And  this  is  true  whether  they 
are  feelings  in  their  first  and  native 
character,  as  sensibility,  taste,  genero- 
sity, and  so  forth ;  or  the  same  apos- 
tatized, the  renegade  feelings  which 
take  the  names  and  arms  of  irony,  sar- 
casm, and  contempt ;  which  fast  is 
often,  but  not  always,  only  self-con- 
tempt going  into  company,  that  it  may 
escape  from  home. 
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8. 


Man  starts  on  his  journey  in  adark 
and  savage  forest,  and  himself  mde, 
haggard,  fierce.     He  toils  on,  hardly 
knowing  wherefore,  but  driven  by  the 
impulse  of  life  and  its  ueoessitieBy  and 
aUured  with  moth-like  instinct  in  the 
direction  of  the  light  that  glimmers  be- 
fore him.     He  contends  with  beasts^ 
he  hews  down  trees,  he  mingles  with 
otiiers  of  his  kind  in  amity  and  bloody 
contention.     Here  and  there  in  the  fo- 
rest he  builds  himself  a  hut,  or  fin«ls  a 
den.     Now  he  erects  some  shapelesa 
memorial  where  he  has  found  a  more 
gratefid  spot  of  rest,  or  a  bright  gleam 
has  fidlen  on  him  firom  the  skies ;  for 
the  wish  to  give  outward  substence 
and  permanent  habitation  to  his  emo- 
tions moves  him  as  the  wind  the  mist 
which  it  condenses.    Elsewhere  in  his 
journey  he  constructs   a   forge  and 
smelts  metals,  and  makes  for  himself 
tools  and  ornaments.     And  ag^ain  he 
joins,  amid  some  opening  glade,  a  busy 
and  shifting  market     lie  learns  to 
love  the  fellowship  of  his  kind,  and 
tastes  the  sweets  of  human  interoourse ; 
for  language  now  has  woven  itself 
round  him  like  a  sphere  of  luminons 
beams,  displaying  to  him  all  those 
around  him,  and  making  hb  aspect 
bright  to  them.     He  is  helped  on  his 
WST  by  troops  of  revellers  with  songs 
and  torches ;  and  again  they  leave  himy 
and  the  wilderness  is  still  around  him. 
At  another  point  some  grave    and 
lonely  hermit  leads  him  on,  and  cheers 
lum  with  words  of  hope,  and  rebukes 
him  with  words  of  wisdom  which  find 
an  echo  in  his  heart,  while  they  seem 
to  give  distinct  expression  to  its  long- 
dioked  but  ever-deepening  munnnrs. 
The  flower-bands  of  love  check  the 
boisterous  uncouthness  of  his  Mtares, 
and  the  air  of  love  opens  his  hard-en- 
crusted breast.     And  all  helps  to  sof- 
ten the  rugffedness  of  his  aspect,  to 
calm  his  hMdlong  pulse,  and  to  teach 
him  to  bend  his  eyes  forward  and  up- 
wsurd  with  a  thoughtful  and  longiq^ 
gaze.     Phantomsand  realities  thicken 
round  his  path.     The  forest  seems  to 
shut  in  drearier  closeness,  and  now  and 
then  a  brighter  radiance  bursts  across 
it,  and  makes  him  feel  by  its  disappear- 
ance as  if,  in  spite  of  the  steady  growth 
of  light,  he  were  again,  as  at  first,  in 
total  darkness.     He  rests  in  a  stately 
inn ;  he  threads  long  colonnades,  and 
through  opening  vistas  looks  on  dis- 
tant  but    still    deeplT   overclonded 
prospects.     By  and  by  be  finds  a 
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limp  bunniig  before  a  lonely  Bhrine, 
or  a  fliogfe  pierdn^  ny  lights  op 
somaimageoriiiBeriptioii ;  ailSL  through 
deep  and  mazy  arches^  through 
lines  of  tombsy  and  over  ivy- 
enrtained  graves  he  is  guided  by 
broken  flongSv  and  solemn  baipings. 
He  bends  at  last  beneath  a  h^ 
cathedral  roof*  before  a  silent  altar, 
when  the  full  brightness  of  the  skies 
looks  (HI  him  throng  the  forms  of 
Eaints  and  angeb  from  the  face  of  God. 
On  ebildlike  knees  the  pilgrim  sinksy 
and  while  Ids  spirit  flies  upirard  to 
the  light  that  can  alone  satisfy  it*  the 
vearj  body  drops  into  the  closing 
sepolehrey  and  leaves  no  earthly  recoid 
but  the  maiUe  eflSgy  that  sleeps  before 
the  altar  with  cloeed  palms. 


There  are  minds  in  whidi  the  idea 
of  dutf  stands  immovably  as  the  only 
asseitioa  of  man's  spiritnal  being.  In 
such  men  it  resembles  a  rock  nn- 
dothed  of  all  verdnre,  from  vr hich  all 
life-siBtaining  soil  has  been  vrashed 
avaj,  and  with  nothing  near  it  bat  a 
dxeuy  toeong  sea  of  passions  and 
strivings.  Duty  is  thus  felt  as  the 
great  painibl  burden  of  ezistencey  but 
which  it  is  nobler  to  bear  thui  to 
escape  firom»  as  the  mind  assures  it- 
self of  its  own  strength  only  by  the 
effort  of  uphoWng  its  load.  But  the 
exertioii  is  so  painful  that  it  often  dls- 
tnrbs  all  dear,  calm  views  of  the 
worid  around.  .  The  suffering  and 
the  sense  of  contradietion  embody 
themselves  in  the  belief  that  the 
whole  universe  is  equally  jarring, 
perilonsy  and  tortured.  Hence,  a  reck- 
less ferodty  of  opposition  to  whatever 
daims  a  quiet  and  stable  donunion. 
Hence  too,  a  fretful  bitter  scorn 
for  the  convictions  and  sympathies  of 
those  who  maintain  that  either  for 
dieir  own  minds,  or  for  mankind  as  a 
race,  every  escape  is  provided  from  the 
bondage  of  lai(  into  the  freedom  of 
life  and  love.  From  the  feeling  of 
perpetoal  struggle  in  which  victory 
proDises  no  reward  but  the  dreary 
pride  of  victory,  arises  a  symnathy 
with  all  struggle^  however  mad  and 
blind,  against  any  restraining  force, 
and  a  cruel  and  disdainful  spite  against 
the  attempts,  in  a  progressive  system, 
neeessazily  inadequate  and  imperfect 
St  introducing  order  amid  the  world's 
ooBfiisions.  Unless  in  truth  these 
shonld  happen  to  be  chiefly  remark- 
ibk  19  fime  sad  plundenng  revplts 
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against  the  previous  and  more  lasting 
endeavours,  the  uppermost  feeling 
in  the  mind  bdng  that  of  resistance, 
that  of  a  holding  fast  one's  ground 
against  hostility,  the  tendency  will 
arways  be  to  look  with  favour  on  all 
kindred  efforts,  however  desperate  and 
insane,  and  to  scout  as  lies,  hypocrisy, 
vanity,  pedantry,  and  so  forth,  the 
iiotiou  that  there  can  be  any  good  in  the 
traditional  maxims,  symbols,  and  Insti- 
tutions of  society.  Itisa  dreary  picture, 
but  though  insufficiently  transferred 
to  language,  its  originals  have  an  un- 
deniable existence.  However  horrid 
the  thought  of  their  Cain-like  isolation 
and  ulcerated  feelings,  their  inextri- 
cable clinging  to  a  strong  and  deep 
principle,  under  the  heavy  pressure  of 
anguish  and  despair,  makes  them  ob- 
jects of  true  and  brotherly  sympathy 
to  every  believer  in  spiritual  realities. 
The  great  error  seems  to  be  the  sub- 
stitution in  the  mind  of  a  law,  for  a 
personal  bdng,  a  God.  A  law  must 
be  obeyed  at  whaterer  cost  of  reluc- 
tance, and  has  no  tendency  to  make 
obedience  easy.  It  is  only  a  person 
that  can  be  loved,  and  with  love  comes 
life  and  hope. 

10. 

The  unflinching  and  unlimited  self- 
will  of  Bonaparte,  together  with  his 
sense  of  numerical  order  and  comlnna- 
tion,  acted  on  revolutionized  and  re- 
volutionary France  as  an  arctic  winter 
on  the  storm-tost  waters.  By  the 
freering  of  the  waves  the  worn-out 
and  perishing  crew  of  a  crazy  vessel 
may  be  preserved  frx)m  drowning. 
But  they  can  never  hope  to  return  to 
port  or  be  finally  rescued  except  by 
the  passmg  away  of  the  tyrannous 
congelation  which  has  enclosed  the 
ship  and  all  the  worid  around  it  in  a 
case  of  smooth  ice. 

The  man  himself  appears  to  have 
been  great  only  in  his  gigantic  self- 
will,  and  his  ready  and  unwearied 
capacity  for  combining  and  applying 
the  calculable  elements  of  power.  In 
all  that  relates  to  feeling,  duty,  and 
imagination,  he  was  a  mean  and  inso- 
lent barbarian,  and,  though  there  are 
many  men  on  record  of  far  more 
capricious  and  drunken  impulses,  there 
is  probably  none  more  entirely  desti- 
tute of  conscience.  It  seems  probable 
that  much  of  his  ambition,  perhaps 
much  of  all  aggressive  and  cumulative 
ambition,  is  to  be  exi)lained  by  the 
perpetual  inward  uneasiness  and  pres* 
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•ure  ariaing  from  ihe  obcetin  eoa<* 
■cious&esB  thai  bia  pover  nited  on  no 
wortiiy  base  of  honour*  beneTolenco* 
and  reason.  Whence  the  inexplicable 
anjdety  for  outward  conflnnationsj 
sops  to  hia  aelf-diatruaty  auoh  aa 
victoriea*  titlea,  monuments,  royal 
marriages,  and  even  the  mere  frippery 
of  his  station,  which,  when  not  a  mat- 
ter of  cuatom  and  oourae,  is  even  lu- 
dicrous and  sickening.  Whmioe,  toop 
the  remorseless  fnry  with  which  he 
stamped  down  the  slii^test  show  of 
resistance,  and  his  mad  irritation 
against  the  breath  of  ridioule  or 
neglect.  For  the  pettiest  of  such  de- 
monstrations touched  on  and  lacerated 
his  own  morbid  sense  of  instability. 

The  great  secret  of  the  Yulgar  awe 
which  lus  name  still  inspires  is  simply 
this,  that  his  kind  of  greatness,  vis. 
the  Alaric  or  Bashaw  species,  is  that 
which  alone  all  minds,  mduifiag  the 
meanest,  can  understand  and  esTy. 
Even  these  might  perhaps  be  expeeted 
to  consider  more  frequentiy  than  they 
i^pear  to  do,  that  no  power  so  pom- 
pous and  planaible  ever  ainoe  tiie 
beginning  of  his|ory  has  made  sneh 
utter  shipwreck. 


or  stolen  once,  for  ten  tfaooaand  times 
that  the  same  ftloniea  are  oommitted 
aa  to  thoughts. 


11. 
A  man  with  knowledge  but  witiiout 
energy  is  a  house  furmahed  but  not 
inhabited ;  a  man  with  eaarfj  hot  no 
knowledge  a  house  dwelt  m  but  un- 
furnished. 

12. 
Self-consciousness  in  most  men 
flashes  across  the  field  of  life  like 
lightning  over  a  benighted  plain. 
The  sage  has  the  art  to  compel  it 
into  his  lamp  and  detain  it  there^  and 
is  thus  enabled  to  explore  the  reoion 
that  we  are  bom  into  and  dwell  iut 
and  which  is  nevertheless  so  unknown 
to  most  of  us. 

13. 
The  greatest  inteUectual  differenee 
among  men  is  not  that  of  having  or 
not  having  thought  on  any  one  given 
subject,  or  any  number  m  sulyeets  $ 
but  of  having  or  not  having  ever 
thought  at  all.  He  who  has  known 
the  dignity,  the  strength,  the  sense  of 
liberation,  in  the  attainment  of  an  in- 
dependent personal  oonviction,  has 
taken  probably  the  greatest  leap  poe- 
sible  for  the  mere  intellect.  But  sneh 
convictions  are  less  common  tiian  they 
mayseem*    Bank  notoa  are  not  tegad 


14. 
Will  is  the  root;  knowledge   the 
stem  and  leaves ;  feeUng  the  flower. 

15. 
The  man  who  can  only  scoff  in  hie 
heart  at  the  recollection  of  bis  first 
love,  however  extravagant  and  ill- 
direeted  it  may  have  been,  is  not  to 
be  trusted  witii  anotiier's  life.  He 
scorns  his  own. 

16. 
There  is  hardly  a  more  aeriosa 
spectacle  than  that  of  a  man  in  rags, 
and  without  any  moral  cultivation, 
reading  a  newspaper.  What  are  the 
many  Marii  in  one  Csasar  compared 
with  Marii  hr  millions  ?  You  cannot 
atop  the  reamng  Ibe  newapapeiBy  bat 
you  may  give  the  education  that  vrill 
act  aa  a  preceding  antidote. 

17. 

If  you  want  to  understand  a  suijject, 

hear  a  man  qpeak  of  it  whose  bumness 

it  is.     If  yon  want  to  understand  the 

man,  hear  him  ^leakof  something  else. 

18. 
A  beautiful  plant  ia  to  a  solitaiy 
man  a  sort  of  vegetable  mistress. 

19. 
There  are  men  from  whom  any  burst 
of  passion  seems  as  extraordiiiiary  as 
would  be  the  breaking  out  of  a  tqI- 
oamc  eruption  from  the  apex  of  a  py- 
ramid. Now,  the  pyramid  has  eer- 
tainly  this  advantage  over  tiie  smoking 
cone,  that  from  it  we  look  for  no  dis- 
charge of  fire  and  lava.  But  the  arti- 
ficial mound  of  granito  is  lifslesa,  and 
incapable  of  supporting  life — no  gases 
WOK  witiiin  it,  and  no  tree  grows 
witiiout.  It  stands  for  thouaands  of 
▼ears  unmouldering,  indeed,  but  dry, 
bairen,  verdurelses.  If,  then,  we  be- 
held a  mind  resemUing  this,  a  mind 
of  mere  intolleetnal  predetermination 
and  rigid  self-will,  should  we  not  have 
cause  to  rqoiee,  though  with  fear,  if 
we  found  that  there  were  boiling 
springs  of  lifSs  within,  that  the  pyiumd 
hadbeenbuiltabova  aerator  ?  For  thus, 
by  an  epoch  of  convulsion  and  de- 
atruetion,  the  artificial  casing  might  be 
shattered,  and  a  soil  disdoMd  below, 
€KpM»9  in  tisM^  of  reoaiving  dews 
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and  seeds  into  its  bo8om>  and  bearing 
firnit  and  flower. 

20. 
Whn  Uie  meaning  is  too  faig  for 
the  voidi^  Uie  ezpnssioa  is  quaint. 
MTbeo  tfio  words  are  too  big  ror  the 
mffiining,  it  is  bombastic.  The  one 
is  plaa  Sing  as  an  imperfection  of 
growtli :  the  other  unplsasingy  as  that 
of  decay.  The  one  must  be  looked  for 
IB  a  fiPBsh  and  adTandag  literature  3 
the  other  infects  a  literature  past  its 
primes  when  words  hare  become  a 
trade,  and  are  Talned  apart  from 
thoughts.  The  talk  of  children  is  oflMi 
qaainC  That  of  worn-out  men  of  the 
wodd  oftttt  bombaatlp»  where  the  error 
is  not  precluded  1^  that  of  a  perpetual 
sneer  or  a  drivelling  chatter, 

21. 
How  ma^y  truths  and  erronb  espe- 
cially in  religion  and  politicB»  are  in- 
daded  in  one  or  other  of  these  three 
propoadoDS : — A.  The  present  is  but 
a  repetition  or  proloBgation  of  the  past. 
6.  The  preseot  u  not  the  past*  aod 
has  notho^g  to  do  with  it.  C.  The 
present  gvowa  out  of  te  past  by  on- 
oeaaiiig  evolntion  and  enlargementyaad 
is  nother  identical  with  it  nmr  inde* 
tofit. 


Colmiry  in  the  ontward  woricU  an- 
swers to  feeling  in  man;  shape  to 
tlMH^t ;  motion  to  will.  The  dawn 
of  day  ie  the  nearest  outward  likeness 
ofanaetof  ereatum;  and  it  is,  ^lere* 
fore*  alao  the  cloeest  lype  in  nature  of 
that  in  us  which  most  approaches  to 
creation  the  realization  of  an  idea  by 
anaetoffliewilL 

It  is  Ibofish  to  talk^f  wares  the  mere 
suffBcing  and  iniictioin  of  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  pain»  and  therefore 
as  uuniKed  enl.  If  it  ware  a  question 
between  pain  and  no  pain»  and  there 
were  no  other  eonsiderationsy  this 
would  be  reasonable.  But  it  is  not  sOf 
for  there  ar»fiur  more  important  ele* 
mento  in  the  ealadntion.  In  the  i»t 
place  the  eaeigjr  which  enables  men 
to  eaeoaiter  pain*  nay>  dfken  renden 
them  lor  a  time  idtogetfaer  insensible 
to  it :  then  die  orderly  combining  in* 
telI]genoe»  and  the  uniform  conscious- 
neu  of  law  produdnr  the  obedience 
of  ahoadrod  thoaaasdoien  as  if  they 


were  but  one.  These  are  the  least 
matters,  though  not  trifling  ones.  There 
is  also  the  feeding  of  excited  social  sym- 
pathy with  those  who  to  us  are  every 
thing,  while  the  enemies,  the  objects 
of  resentment,  are  thought  of  only  in 
the  abstract.  Above  all,  there  is  pa- 
triotisra,  the  inspiring  and  elevatmg 
eonseiousness  that  we  are  struggling 
and  eodangering  ourselves  for  the  sake 
of  our  oountry,  of  that  ideal  to  which 
we  owe  onr  social,  and,  therefore,  pro- 
perly speaking>  our  human  existenee. 
it  has  transmitted,  along  with  the 
wealth,  the  purified  and  aeeumulated 
0uth  of  thirty  generations  of  ancestorsy 
and  to  it  we  owe  that  we  are  not 
landless  vagabonds  or  thoughtlesa  s** 


All  ibis  life  of  heart  is  eaUed  into 
play  in  war.  If  it  be  said  that  the 
same  good  might  be  attained  in  other 
waye»  it  may  be  answered  that  this  one 
way  is  necessary  ;  for  if  war  were  al- 
together abstained  from,  and  the  coun- 
try were  lefr  open  to  be  overrun  and 
Uud  waste  by  the  first  marawding  con- 
^leror,  the  very  name  and  thought  of 
a  nation  would  be  lost.  And  when  a 
nation  perishes,  a  nobler  work  is  given 
iqp  to  destruction  than  any  pile  of  ar- 
chitecture, any  synod  of  marble  gods, 
or  pumted  vision  ever  fixed  by  man. 
For  a  nation  is  a  graerative  power, 
capable  of  producing,  through  thou- 
sands of  years,  living,  thinking,  mag^ 
nanimous,  and  godly  men.  Is  that  to 
be  all  surrendered,  rather  than  inflict 
or  endure  wounds  and  death  ?  What 
is  this  but  to  make  the  end  of  man  be 
a  succession  fA  agreeable  sensations ; 
his  greatest  evil  be  mere  bodily 
suffering  ?  Tins  is,  doubtless,  no  dcN. 
fence  of  uiqust  wars ;  but  the  peculiar 
e^  in  them  is  not  the  war,  it  is  the 
i^jostiee.  Peace  may  be  uniust  no  less 
than  war.  The  work  of  Christian 
civilisation,  as  to  war,  will  therefore 
be  tiiiei — ^it  will  prevent  iniquitous  con- 
tests ;  and  as  there  is  always  iniquity 
on  one  ade  or  other,  all  war  wfll, 
doubtless^  in  time  be  brought  to  an 
end.  In  the  mean-time^  it  xb  a  mon- 
strous contrafiction  that  the  same 
Christianity  should  open  our  eyes  wid% 
nay,  arm  them  with  microscopes  to 
disoern  the  moumfel  character  of  war- 
like acte,  which  are  indeed  terrific 
enouf^  and  yet  shcmld  strike  us  widi 
stone-bHndness  as  to  the  weight  and 
blessedness  of  the  interests  at  stake  on 
tibe  being  of  a  nation.  J.  J.  J* 
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THE  ATHENIAN  DEMOCRACY. 


It  18  a  remarkable  fact,  that  so  nu« 
merous  and  pregnant  are  the  proofs 
afforded  by  history  in  all  ages,  of  the 
uniyersal  and  irremediable  otUs  of  de- 
mocratic aficendency,  that  there  is 
hardly  an  historical  writer  of  any  note^ 
in  any  country  or  period  of  the  worlds 
who  has  not  concurred  in  condenming 
it  as  the  most  dangerous  form  of  go- 
vernment, and  the  most  fatal  enemy  of 
that  freedom  which  it  professes  to  sup- 
port. In  the  classical  writers^  indeed^ 
are  to  be  found  numerous  and  impas- 
sioned, as  well  as  perfectly  just  eulo- 
gies on  the  ennobhng  effects  of  ciyil 
liberty ;  but  it  is  liberty,  as  contradis- 
tinguished from  slavery,  which  is  the 
object  of  their  encomium ;  and  none 
felt  so  strongly,  or  have  expressed  so 
forcibly,  the  pernicious  tendency  of 
unbridled  democracy  to  undermine 
and  destroy  the  civil  freedom  and  ge- 
neral protection  of  all  classes,  which 
is  unquestionably  the  first  of  human 
blessings.  Thucydides,  whose  pro- 
found mind  was  forcibly  attractea  by 
the  varied  operations  of  the  aristocra- 
tic and  democratic  factions,  which  in 
his  age  distracted  Greece,  and  whose 
conflict  forms  the  subject  of  his  im- 
mortal work,  has  told  us,  that  ''  in- 
variably in  civil  contests  it  was  found 
at  Athens  that  the  worst  and  most 
abandoned  public  characters  obtuned 
the  ascendency."  Aristotie  has  con- 
densed in  six  words  th6  everlasting 
characteristic  of  democratic  govern- 
ment—v^v'rJSv  T4ff  TvfMffiiif  TtXtyrtuh  h 
htfc^M^mrtit,  Sallust  has  pointed  to  the 
*'  Egestas  cupida  novarum  rerum/'  as 
the  most  prolific  source  of  the  evils 
which  first  undermined,  and  at  last 
overthrew  the  solid  foundations  of  Ro- 
man liberty ;  and  left  in  his  Catiline 
conspiracy  a  picture  of  the  demagogue, 
so  just  and  true  in  all  its  touches,  that  in 
every  age  it  has  tiie  air  of  having  been 
drawn  from  the  existing  popular  idol ; 
and  the  phrase  **  Alieni  appetens,  so! 
profusus,"  has  passed  into  a  prover- 
bial characteristic  of  that  mixture  of 
rapacity  and  insolvency  which  ever 
forms  the  basis  of  the  characters  who 
attain  to  democratic  ascendency.  Livy, 
amidst  the  majestic  and  heart-stirring 


narrative  of  Roman  victories,  never 
loses  an  opportumty  of  throwing-  in  a 
reflection  on  the  mingled  instability 
and  tyranny  of  popular  assemblies  ; 
and  all  the  experience  of  the  wofal 
tyranny  which  the  triumph  of  de- 
mocracy under  Caesar  brought  apon 
the  Roman  commonwealth,  and  the 
leaden  chains  of  the  centralized  g-o- 
vemment  of  his  successors,  has  not 
blinded  the  far-seeing  sagacity  of  Ta- 
citus to  the  origin  of  all  these  evils  in  the 
wide-spread  force  of  popular  wicked- 
ness and  folly,  and  the  fatal  overthrow 
of  the  long  established  sway  of  the 
Senate  by  the  military  talents  and 
consummate  address  of  the  first  Em- 
peror of  tiie  world. 

In  modem  times  the  same  striking 
characteristic  of  all  the  greatest  ob- 
servers  of  human  events  is   eqoally 
conspicuous.    Five  hundred  years  ag^o 
Mactiiavel  deduced,  from  a  careful  re- 
trospect of  Roman  history,  not  less 
than  the  experience  of  the  Kepubiican 
States  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
the  clearest  views  of  the  enonnona 
perils  of  unbridled  democracy:  and 
he  has  left  in  his  Discourses  on  Livy 
and  '  Principe,*  maxims  of  govern- 
ment essentially  adverse  to  democratic 
establishments,    which,  in  depth    of 
thought  and  justice  of  observation^ 
have  never  been  surpassed.     Bacon 
clearly  perceived,  even  amidst  all  the 
servihty  of  the  nation,  and  tyranny 
of  the  Gfovemment  of  England  under 
the  Tudor  princes,  the  opposite  dangers 
of  republican  rule,  and  his  celebra- 
ted apophthegm,  that  political  changes 
to  be  safe,  should  resemble  those  of 
nature,  which  albeit  the  greatest  in 
tiie  end,  are  imperceptible  in  their 
progress,  has  passed  into  a  consuetu- 
dinary maxim,  to  which,  to  the  end  of 
the  world,  the  wise  will  never  cease  to 
refer,  and  against  which  the  rash  and 
reckless  will  never  cease  to  chafe. 
The  profound  mind  of  Hume«  it  is 
well  known,  beheld   the   long   and 
varied  story  of  England^s  existence 
with  perhaps  too  great  a  bias  in  favour 
of  monarchcial  institutions ;  and  Gib- 
bon, even  amidst  the  long  series  of 
calamities  which  accumulated  round 
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the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  empire, 
has  sufficiently  eyinced  his  strong 
sense  of  the  impracticable  nature^  and 
tjnnnie  tendencgr  of  democratic  in- 
stitatbtts.  *  Sir  James  Mackintosh^  in 
his  malorer  yearsy  strongly  si^ported 
the  seme  soond  and  rational  princi- 
ples ;  and  all  the  fenrour  and  energy 
of  ^  youthful  author  of  the  VihcUcub 
G^JScm,  conld  not  blind  bis  better 
informed  judgment  later  in  life»  to  the 
frightful  dangers  of  democratic  aacen- 
dency*  and  the  ultimate  conclusion 
^  that  the  only  government  which 
offers  a  rational  pron>ect  of  establish, 
ing  or  preserving  treedom,  is  that 
where  the  power  of  directing  affairs 
b  Tested  in  the  aristocratic  interests, 
nnder  the  perpetual  safeguard  of 
popular  watchfulness.*' t  Burke,  al- 
most forgotten  as  a  champion  of  Whig 
doctrines  in  the  earlier  part  of  bis 
career,  stands  forth  in  imperishable 
Iistre  as  the  giant  supporter  of  Con- 
sorative  principles  m  the  zenith  of 
his  iotellect.  Pitt  has  told  us  that 
"  democracy  is  not  the  govemment  of 
the  few  by  the  many,  but  the  many 
by  the  few,  with  this  addition,  that 
the  few  who  are  thus  raised  to  power, 
are  the  most  dangerous  and  worth- 
less of  the  community;"  and  Fox, 
who  spent  hb  life  in  supporting  liberal 
principles,  with  his  dying  breath  be- 
queathed to  his  successors  a  perpetual 
straggle  with  the  gigantic  power 
which  had  risen  out  of  its  spirit,  and 
embodied  its  desires.  Nor  is  France 
behind  England  in  the  same  profound 
and  far-seeing  views  of  human  afi^urs. 
Napoleon,  elevated  on  the  wave,  and 
supported  by  the  passions  of  the  Revo- 
lution, conceived  himself,  as  he  him- 
self told,  to  be  the  commissioned  hand 
of  Heaven  to  chastise  its  crimes  and 
extinguish  its  atrocity.  Madame  de 
Stad,  albdt  passionately  devoted  to 
the  memory  of  her  father,  the  parent 
of  the  Revolution,  and  the  author  of 
the  French  Reform  Bill,  has  vet  de- 
voted the  maturity  of  her  intellect  to 
illustrate  the  superior  advantages 
which  die  mixed  form  of  government 
established  in  England  afforded ;  and 
in  her  Treatise  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, supported  with  equal  wisdom 
and  eloquence  the  Conservative  .prin- 
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ciples,  in  which  all  minds  of  a  certain 
elevation  in  every  age  have  concurred : 
while  Chateaubriand,  the  illustrious 
relic  of  feudal  grandeur,  and  the 
graphic  painter  of  modem  suffering, 
has  arrived,  from  the  experience  of 
his  varied  and  interesting  existence,  at 
the  same  loftv  and  ennobling  conclu- 
sions; and  M.  de  Tocqueville,  the 
worthy  conclusion  to  such  a  line  of 
greatness,  has  portrayed,  amidst  the 
most  impartial  survey  of  American 
equality,  seeds  in  the  undisguised  **  ty- 
rany  of  the  msgority,"  of  the  eventual 
and  speedy  destruction  of  civil  liberty. 
These  enemies  of  democracy  in 
every  age,  have  been  led  to  these  con- 
clusions, ju9i  because  they  were  the 
steadiest  friends  of  freedom.  They 
deprecat^  and  resisted  the  unbridled 
sway  of  the  people,  because  they  saw 
clearly  that  it  was  utteriy  destructive  to 
their  real  and  durable  interests ;  that  it 
permitted  that  sacred  fire  which,  duly 
restrained  andrepressed,  is  thefountain 
of  all  greatness,  whether  in  nations  or 
individual^,  to  waste  itself  in  pernicious 
flames,  or  evpand  into  ruinous  con- 
flagration. They  supported  the  esta- 
blishment of  Conservative  checks  on 
popular  extravagance!  because  they 
perceived  from  experience,  and  had 
teamed  from  history,  that  the  gift  of 
unbridled  power  is  fatal  to  its  pos-^ 
sessors,  and  that  least  of  all  is  it  toler- 
able where  the  responsibility,  the  sole 
check  upon  its  excesses,  is  destroyed 
hj  the  number  among  whom  it  is 
divided.  They  advocated  a  mixed 
form  of  govemment,  because  thev 
saw  clearly,  that  under  such,  and  such 
only,  had  the  blessings  of  freedom 
in  any  age  been  enjoyed  for  any  length 
of  time  by  tiie  people.  They  were 
fully  aware  that  democratic  energy 
has,  in  every  age,  been  the  main- 
spring of  human  improvement;  but 
the^  were  not  less  aware,  that  this 
spring  is  one  of  such  strength  and 
power,  that  if  not  duly  loaded,  it  im- 
mediately tears  the  machine  to  pieces. 
They  admired  and  cherished  the 
warmth  of  the  fire,  but  they  were  not 
so  blinded  by  its  advantages,  as  to  per- 
mit it  to  escape  its  iron  bars,  and  wrap 
the  house  in  flames ;  thev  enjoyed  the 
vigour  of  the  horses  which  whirled 


*  In  Ms  letters  sod  misceUaDeons  works,  his  opinions  oa  this  subject  are  dearly  ex- 
pre«ed. 
t  Mackintosh's  Memoirs,  I.,  174. 
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the  chariot  along ;  but  they  were  not 
so  insane  as  to  cast  the  charioteer 
from  his  seat,  and  allow  thdr  strength 
and  energy  to  oTertnm  and  destroy 
the  yehicle :  they  acknowledged  with 
gratitude  the  genial  warmth  of  the 
central  heat«  which  clothed  the  sides 
of  the  volcano  with  Inxariant  fruits  ; 
hut  they  looked  to  either  hand,  and 
beheld  in  the  black  Airrow  of  deaolation 
the  track  of  the  burning  lava  which 
had  issued  from  its  summit  when  it 
escaped  its  barriers,  and  filled  the 
Heavens  with  an  eruption. 

Nothing  daunted  by  this  long  and 
majestic  array  of  authority  against 
him,  Mr  Bulwer  has  taken  the  field 
in  four  octavo  volumes,  in  order  to 
illustrate  the  beneficial  efibct  of  Re- 
publican institutions  upon  social  great- 
'-ness  and  national  prosperity.  He  has 
selected  for  his  subject  the  Athenian 
democracy — ^the  eye  of  Greece — the 
cradle  of  history,  tragedy,  and  the 
fine  arts ;  the  spot  in  the  world  where, 
in  the  narrowest  limits,  achievements 
the  most  mighty  have  been  won,  and 
genius  the  most  immortal  has  been 
developed.  He  conceived,  doubtless^ 
that  in  Attica  at  least  the  extraordi- 
nary results  of  democratic  agencpr  could 
not  be  disputed ;  the  Roman  victories 
might  be  traced  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
Senate ;  the  Swiss  patriotism  to  the 
simplicity  of  its  mountains ;  the  pros- 
perity of  Holland  to  the  wisdom  of 
Its  burgomasters;  the  endurance  of 
America  te  the  boundless  vent  afforded 
by  its  back  settlements;  but  in  Athens 
none  of  these  peculiarities  existed,  and 
there  the  brilliant  results  of  popular 
rule  and  long  established  self-govern- 
ment were  set  forth  in  imnerishable 
colours.  We  rejoice  he  has  made 
the  attempt ;  we  anticipate  nothing 
but  good  to  the  Conservative  cause 
from  his  efforts.  It  is  a  common  say- 
ing among  lawyers,  that  falsehood 
may  be  exposed  in  a  witness  by  cross- 
examination  I  but  that  truth  only 
comes  out  the  more  clearly  fh>m  aU 
the  efforts  which  are  made  for  its  con- 
fimon.  It  is  a  fortunate  day  for  the 
cause  of  historic  truth  when  the  leaders 
of  the  democratic  party  leave  the  de- 
clamation of  the  hustings  and  the 
base  flattery  of  popular  adulation,  and 
betake  themselves  to  the  arena  of  real 
argument.  We  feel  the  same  joy  at 
beholding  Mr  Bulwer  arm  himself  in 
the  panoply  of  the  field,  and  court  the 
assckidts    of  historical  investigation. 
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with  whidi  the  knights  of  old  saw 
themselves  extricated  from  die  mob 
of  plebeian  insurrection,  and  led  forth 
to  the  combat  of  highborn  chivalry. 

Mr  Bulwer  is,  in  every  point  of 
view,  a  ^Kstingtdshed  writer.  His 
woriL  on  England  and  the  English  is 
a  brilliant  perfbrmance,  abounding 
with  sparkling,  containing  some  pro- 
found, observations,  and  particularly 
interes&ig  to  the  multitude  of  persons 
to  whom  fore^  travelling  has  ren- 
dered the  comparison  of  Engliah  and 
French  character  and  institutions  an 
object  of  interest.  The  great  defects 
{  of  his  writings,  in  a  poHtical  point  of 
:  view,  are  tiie  total  absence  of  any  re- 
;  ferenee  to  a  superintending  power  and 
tile  moral  government  of  the  world ;  ' 
and  the  Continual  and  laboured  at- 
tempt to  exculpate  the  errors,  and 
screen  the  vices,  and  draw  a  veil  over  . 
the  perils  of  democratic  government. 
The  want  of  the  first,  in  an  investiga- 
tion into  human  afiairs,  is  like  the  ab- 
sence of  the  character  of  Hamlet  in  i 
the  play  bearing  his  name :  the  pre- 
sence of  the  second  a  continued  dniw- 
back  on  the  pleasure  which  an  impar- 
tial mind  derives  from  his  otherwise 
able  and  interesting  observations. 
More  especially  is  a  constant  sense  of 
the  corruption  and  weakness  of  human 
nature  an  indispensable  element  in 
every  enqtdry  or  observation  which 
has  for  its  object  the  weighing  the 
capability  of  mankind  to  bear  the  ex- 
citements,  and  wield  the  powers,  and 
exercise  the  responsibility  of  self-go- 
vernment. We  are  not  going  to  enter 
into  any  theolo^cal  argument  on  on- 
ginal  sin,  how  intimately  soever  it. 
may  be  blended  with  the  foundation  f 
of  all  investigations  into  the  right- 
principles  of  government ;  we  assert! 
onlv  a^ef,  demonstrated  by  the  ex-l 
penence  of  every  age,  and  acquiesced 
in  by  the  wise  of  every  country,  that 
there  is  an  universal  tendency  to  cor- 
ruption and  license  in  human  nature 
— that  religion  Is  the  only  efl^ual 
bridle  on  its  excesses,  and  that  the 
moment  that  a  community  is  esta- 
blished, without  the  efibctive  agency  of 
that  powerful  curb  on  human  passion, 
the  progress  of  national  Kfmn  be. 
comes  nothing  but  the  career  of  the' 
prodigal,  brilliant  and  alluring  in  the 
outset,  dismal  and  degrading  in  the 
end.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
Mends  of  freedom  have  in  every  age 
been  the  most  resolute  and  persevering 
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I  of  deoiocniGys  because  thai 
ftnrent  and  wtrchlng  element^  essen- 
tiil  to  diImxmI  ezistenca,  and  the  best 
ingre&nt  in  its  proiroeritj,  if  dvlj 
coated  and  tempered,  becomes  its 
most  devouring  and  filial  enemy  the 
instaat  tfiat  it  breaks  tiiinragh  its  bar- 
rien^  nid  obtains  the  unrestrained 
dindioa  of  the  pnfoHc  destinies. 

The  vievs  of  the  repnbliean  and 
the  demoerat  are  the  Tory  reverse  of 
all  thii.  Aecordinf^  to  tiiem,  wicked- 
oes  tnd  eorrnption  are  the  inh^tanoe 
of  the  digarehy  alone ;  aristocracies 
are  titwvjs  Mmsfa,  grasinng»  rap»- 
eioos;  demoeracies  inyariably  ener- 
fetie»  generous,  confiding.  Nobler 
tbeyaigne^  nerer  aet  but  from  de* 
signing  or  selfish  views ;  their  con- 
9tuit  agent  is  human  corruption }  their 
ineenant  appeal  to  the  basest  and  most 
degiadtng  principles  of  our  nature.  Re- 
ppbiicans  alone  are  really  philanthro- 
pic in  titeir  views ;  they  alone  attend  to 
the  interests  of  the  masses ;  they  alone 
]zj  the  foundations  of  the  socml  sys- 
tem on  tlie  broad  basis  of  general 
▼^befaiff.  Monarchical  goremments 
are  foonwd  on  the  caprice  of  a  single 
tjrant;  aristocratic  on  the  wants  (»  a 
raparimis  oligarchy ;  democratio  alone 
on  the  consulted  aesires  and  g^teful 
eiperienee  of  the  whole  community. 
If  these  nroposltions  were  all  true, 
theywoola  be  deciMve  in  favour  of 
popolar^  and  highly  popular  institu- 
tions ;  but  unfortunately,  though  it  is 
perfectly  correct  that  monarchies  and 
aristocracies  are  mainly  directed,  if 
mioontroDed  hy  the  people,  to  support 
the  interests  of  a  single  or  an  oligar- 
chical government,  it  is  no  less  true, 
that  the  rapacity  of  a  democracy  is 
joEtasmat;  that  the  responsibility 
of  its  leaders,  from  the  number  of 
those  invested  with  power,  is  infinitely 
less,  and  that  the  calamities  which,  in 
iig  unmitigated  force  it  in  consequence 
lets  loose  on  the  community,  are  such 
as  m  every  age  have  led  to  its  speedy 
sabvenion. 

The  Conservative  principle  of  fi^o- 
verament,  on  the  otiier  hand,  is,  tnat 
mankind  are  radioally  and  universally 
corrupt;  tliat  when  invested  with 
power,  in  whatever  form  of  go^^ni- 
meat,  and  from  wliatever  dass  of 
society,  they  are  immediately  inclined 
to  apply  it  to  their  own  selfish  ends ; 
that  the  diffurion  of  education  and 
knowledge  has  no  tendency  whatever 
to  endieate  tins  nntveml  propenaityi 


but  only  giv^s  it  a  different,  less  violent, 
but  not  less  interested  direction  t — 
tiiat  the  difiusion  of  supreme  power 
among  a  multitude  of  hands  dimin- 
ishes to  nothing  the  responsibility  of 
each  individual,  while  it  augments  in 
a  proportionate  degree  the  rapacity 
and  selfishness  wldch  is  brought  to 
bear  on  public  affidrs ; — ^that  when  the 
midtitude  are  the  spectators  of  govern- 
menty  they  are  inclined  to  check  or 
restrain  its  abuses,  because  others  pro- 
fit, and  they  suffer  by  them ;  but  when 
tiiey  become  government  itself,  they 
instantiy  supp^  them,  because  they 
profit,  and  others  suffer  from  their 
continuance; — ^that  democratic  insti- 
tutions thus,  when  once  fully  and 
really  established,  rapidly  deprave  the 
pubkcmind,  and  engender  an  univer- 
sal spirit  of  selfishness  in  the  meyority 
of  the  people,  which  speedily  subverts 
the  foundations  of  national  prosperity ; 
and  that  it  is  only  when  property  is 
tiie  directing,  and  numbers  the  con- 
trolling power,  that  the  inherent  vices 
and  selfishness  of  the  depositaries  of 
authority  can  be  effectually  coerced 
by  the  opinion  of  the  great  majority 
who  are  likely  to  suffer  by  its  excesses, 
or  a  lasting  foundation  be  laid  in  the 
adherence  of  national  opinion  to  the 
principles  of  virtue  for  any  lengthened 
enjoyment  of  the  blessings  of  pros- 
perity, or  any  durable  discharge  of 
the  commands  of  duty. 

These  are  the  opposite  and  conflict- 
ing principles  of  Government  which 
are  now  at  issue  in  the  world :  and  it 
is  to  support  the  former  that  Mr  Bul- 
wer  has  brought  the  power  of  a  culti- 
vated mind  and  the  vigour  of  an  en- 
larged intellect.  Athens  was  a  fa- 
vourable ground  to  take,  in  order  to 
enforce  the  incalculable  powers  of  the 
democratic  spring  in  society.  No- 
Irhere  else  is  to  be  found  a  state  so 
small  in  its  origin^  and  yet  so  great  in 
its  progress ;  so  contracted  in  its  ter- 
ritory, and  yet  so  gigantic  in  its 
achievements  t  so  Umited  in  numbers, 
and  vet  so  immortal  in  greatness.  Its 
dommions  on  the  continent  of  Greece 
did  not  exceed  an  English  county ;  its 
free  inhabitants  never  amounted  to 
thirty  thousand  dtisens— yet  these  in- 
considerable  numbers  have  filled  the 
world  with  their  renown;  noetry, 
philosophy,  architecture,  sculpture, 
tragedy,  comedy,  geometry,  physics, 
history^  politics,  almost  date  their  ori- 
gin from  Athenian  genius :  and  the 
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monuments  of  art  with  which  they 
have  overspread  the  world  still  form 
the  standani  of  taste  in  every  civilized 
nation  on  earth.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  so  hrilliant  and  captivating  a  spec- 
tacle should  in  every  a^e  have  da^ed 
and  transported  manund;  and  that 
seeing  democratic  institutions  co-ex- 
isting with  so  extraordinary  a  deve- 
lopement  of  the  intellectual  faculties, 
it  should  have  come  to  be  generally 
imagined  that  they  really  were  cause 
and  effect,  and  that  the  only  secure 
foundation  which  could  be  laid  for  the 
attainment  of  the  highest  honours  of 
our  being  was  in  the  extension  of  the 
powers  of  Government  to  the  great 
body  of  the  people. 

Athens,  however,  has  its  dark  as 
well  as  its  brilliant  side ;  and.  if  the 
perfecdon  of  its  science,  the  delicacy 
of  its  taste,  and  the  refinement  of  its 
arts,  furnish  a  plausible,  and,  in  a  cer- 
tain degree,  a  just  ground  for  repre- 
senting democratic  institutions  as  the 
greatest  stimulant  to  the  human  mind, 
5ie  brevity  of  its  existence,  the  injus- 
tice of  its  decisions,  the  instability  of  its 
councils,  and  the  cruelty  of  its  decrees 
afford  too  fair  a  reason  for  doubting 
the  wisdom  of  imitating,  on  a  larger 
tcale,  any  of  its  institutions.  Its  rise 
was  rapid  and  glorious;  but  the  era 
of  its  prosperity  was  brief;  and  it 
sunk,  alter  a  short  space  of  existence, 
into  an  obscure,  and,  politically  speak- 
ing, insignificant  old  age.  The  sway 
of  the  multitude,  who  formed  the  coun- 
cil of  last  resort  in  the  commonwealth, 
was  capricious  and  tyrannical ;  and  ' 
such  as  thoroughly  disgusted  all  the 
states  in  alliance.  There  was  the  se- 
cret of  its  weakness.  Instead  of  pro- 
tecting and  cherishing  the  tributaiy 
and  aUied  states,  the  Athenian  demo- 
cracy insulted  and  oppressed  tiiem, 
and  in  consequence,  on  tne  first  serious 
reverse,  they  all  revolted;  and  the 
fleets  which  had  constituted  ihdr 
strength  were  at  once  ranged  on  tiie 
side  of  the  enemies  of  the  state.  The 
flames  of  Aigospotamos  consumed  the 
Athenian  navy;  but  that  disaster, 
great  as  it  undoubtedly  was,  was  not 
greater,  than  tiie  rout  of  Trasymene, 
tiie  slaughter  of  Cannae,  the  irruption 
of  the  Gauls  to  Rome.  But  Athens 
had  not  the  steady  persevering  rule  of 
the  Roman  Patncians ;  nor  the  wise 
and  beneficent  policy  of  the  Senate  to 
the  states  and  alliance,  and  thence 
tiiey  wanted  both  the  energy  requisite 
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to  rise  superior  to  all  their  misfortunes, 
and  the  grateful  feelings  which,  in 
moments  of  disaster,  ranged  the  al- 
lied states  in  steady  and  durable  ar- 
ray around  them.  During  the  inva- 
sion by  Hannibal,  which,  as  involving 
a  civil  contest  between  the  Patricians 
and  Plebeians  in  all  the  Italian  cities, 
very  nearly  resembled  the  Peloponne- 
sian  war,  not  one  state  of  anv  moment 
revolted  from  the  Roman  alliance  till 
after  the  disaster  of  Cannae;  and  even 
then  it  was  only  Capua,  the  rival  of 
Rome,  which  took  any  vigorous  part 
with  the  Carthagenians,andaveTy  Uttle 
effort  was  sufficient  to  retain  the  other 
allied  cities  in  the  Roman  confederacy, 
or  reclaim  such  as,  from  the  presence  of 
the  Punic  arms,  had  passed  over  to  their 
enemies.  Whereas  in  Greece,  on  the 
very  first  reverse,  the  whole  states  and 
colonies  in  alliance  constantiy  passed 
over  to  the  Lacedemonian  league ;  and 
the  growth  of  the  power  of  Athens 
was  repeatedly  checked  by  the  perio- 
dical reduction  of  its  strength  to  the 
resources  of  its  own  territory.  Had 
the  Athenian  multitude  possessed  the 
enduring  fortitude  and  beneficent  rule 
of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  tiiey  might, 
like  them^  have  risen  superior  to  every 
reverse,  and  gradually  spread,  by  the 
willing  incorporation  of  lesser  states 
with  their  dominions,  into  a  vast  em- 
pire, extending  over  the  whole  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  giving  hiw, 
like  the  mighty  empire  which  suc- 
ceeded them,  for  a  thousand  years  to 
the  whole  civilized  world. 

Mr  Bulwer  appears  to  be  aware  of 
the  brief  tenure  of  existence  which 
Athens  eigoyed ;  but  he  erroneous!/ 
ascribes  to  general  causes  or  inevitable 
necessity  what  in  its  case  was  the  re- 
sult merely  of  the  fever  of  democratic 
activity. 

"  In  that  restless  and  unpansing  energy, 
which  is  the  characteristic  of  an  Intellec* 
tual  republic,  there  seems,  as  it  were,  a 
kind  of  destiiiy :  a  power  impossible  to 
resist  urges  the  state  from  action  to  action, 
from  progress  to  progress,  with  a  rapidity 
dangerous  while  it  dazzles ;  resembling  in 
this  the  career  of  indiriduals  impelled 
onward,  first  to  attain,  and  thence  to  pre- 
serve, power,  and  who  cann<»t  atroggle 
against  the  fitte  which  neceaaltatos  them  to 
soar,  until,  by  the  moral  gravitation  of  hu- 
man things,  the  point  which  has  no  heyoiid 
is  attained ;  and  the  next  effort  to  rise  ii 
but  the  prelude  of  their  fidL  In  sacb 
states  Time,  indeed,  moves  wiUi  gigantic 
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stride! ;  yean  eoneentrate  what  wonld  be 
the  epoefai  of  centnriea  in  the  march  of 
\tm  popafar  iMtittttioiifl.  The  planet  of 
their  fortmiM  rolb  with  an  eqnal  speed 
thnmgk  the  cjck  of  internal  civilisation 
as  of  6ndga  glory.  The  condition  of 
their  briDiant  life  is  the  absence  of  repose. 
Tbt  aceekrated  cireiilation  of  the  Mood 
besotifiet  bat  eonsnmee,  and  action  itself, 
exhaatfqg  the  stores  of  yonth  by  its  very 
vigoor,  becomes  a  movtal  but  divine  dis- 


Xow,  in  this  eloquent  passage  there 
U  an  obnous  error :  and  it  is  on  this 
point  that  the  Conservative  or  Consti- 
^utiimal  principle  of  Government  main- 
ly difiers  from  the  Movement  or  De- 
mocratic. Aware  of  the  violence  of 
tbe  ferer  which  in  Republican  states 
nfaausti  the  strength  and  wears  out 
the  energy  of  the  people^  the  Conser- 
vatiTe  would  not  extinguish  but  r^^- 
Ute  it ;  he  would  stop  its  diseased  and 
feferish,  to  prolong  and  strengthen  its 
healthy  and  vital  action.  He  would  not 
aDow  the  youtib  to  waste  his  strength 
and  life  in  a  brief  period  of  guilty  ez- 
i^ess,  or  unrestrained  indulgence,  but 
^  chasten  and  moderate  the  fever  of 
the  blood  as  to  secure  for  him  an  use- 
fol  manhood  and  a  respected  old  age. 
The  democrat*  on  Uie  otner  hand,  would 
ploo^  him  at  once  into  all  the  excesses 
qf  youth  and  intemperance*  throw  him 
ioto  the  arms  of  harlots  and  the  orgies 
of  dnmkenness*  and*  amidst  wine  and 
▼omen,  the  harp  and  the  dance»  lead 
him  to  poverty*  sickness,  and  prema- 
ture dissolution.  And  ancient  historv 
affords  a  memorable  contrast  in  this 
particular ;  for  while  Athens,  worn  out 
and  exhausted  by  the  fever  of  demo- 
cratic activity,  rose  like  a  brilliant  me- 
teor only  to  fall  after  a  life  as  short  as 
that  of  a  single  individual,  Rome*  in 
whom  this  superabundant  energy  was 
for  centuries  coerced  and  restrained 
by  the  solidity  of  Patrician  institutions 
and  the  steadiness  of  Patrician  rule* 
continued  steadily  to  rise  and  advance 
through  a  succession  of  ages*  and  at 
length  succeeded  in  subjecting  the 
whole  civilized  earth  to  its  dominion. 

It  has  long  been  a  matter  of  reproach 
to  Athens*  that  she  behaved  widi  the 
blackest  ingratitude  to  her  greatest  ci- 
tizens ;  and  that  Miltiades,  Themis- 
tocles,  Aristides*  Cimon*  Socrates* 
Thocydides,  and  a  host  of  other  iUus- 
trions  men*  received  exile*  confisca- 
tion, or  d^th  as  the  reward  for  the 
inestimable  benefits  they  had  conferred 
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upon  their  fellow-citizens.  Mr  Biil- 
wer  is  much  puzzled  how  to  explain 
away  these  awkward  facts ;  but  as  the 
banishment  of  these  illustrious  citizens* 
and  the  death  of  this  illustrious  sago* 
from  the  effects  of  popular  jealousy* 
cannot  be  denied*  he  boldly  endeavours 
to  justify  these  atrocious  acts  of  the 
Athenian  democracy.  In  regard  to 
Miltiades  he  observes : — 

"  The  case  was  simply  this, — Miltiades 
was  accused — whether  justly  or  unjustly  no 
matter — it  was  clearly  as  impossible  not  to 
receive  the  accusation,  and  to  try  the  cause* 
as  it  would  be  for  an  English  court  of  jus- 
tice to  refuse  to  admit  a  criminal  action 
against  Lord  Grey  or  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington. Was  Miltiades  guilty  or  not? 
This  we  cannot  tell.  We  know  that  he 
was  tried  according  to  the  law,  and  that 
the  Athenians  thought  him  guilty,  for  they 
condemned  him.  So  far  this  is  not  ingra- 
titude—it is  the  oourse  of  law.  A  man  is 
tried  and  found  guilty — if  past  services 
/^and  renown  were  to  save  the  great  from 
punishment  when  convicted  of  a  state  of- 
fence, society  would,  perhaps,  be  disor- 
ganised, and  certainly  a  free  state  woidd 
cease  to  exist.  The  question,  therefore, 
shrinks  to  this — was  it,  or  was  it  not  un- 
grateful in  the  people  to  relax  the  penalty 
of  death,  legally  incurred,  and  commute  it 
to  a  heavy  fine  ?  I  fear  we  shall  find  few 
instances  of  greater  clemency  in  monar- 
chies, however  mild.  Miltiades  unhappily 
died.  But  nature  slew  him,  not  the  Athe- 
nian people.  And  it  cannot  be  said  with 
greater  justice  of  the  Athenians,  than  of  a 
people  no  less  illustrious,  and  Who  are 
now  their  judges,  that  it  was  their  custom* 
*■  de  tuer  un  Amiral  pour  entottrager  /e« 
autret.*  " 

This  passage  affords  an  example  of 
the  determination  which  Mr  Bulwer 
generally  evinces  to  justify  and  support 
the  acts  of  his  darling  democracy,  how- 
ever extravagant  jot  monstrous  they 
may  have  been.  Doubtless*  we  are 
not  informed  very  specifically  as  to  tbe 
nature  of  the  evidence  adduced  in  sup- 
port of  the  charge  of  bribery  brought 
against  Miltiades.  Doubtless,  also*  it 
was  necessary  to  receive  tbe  charge 
when  once  preferred ;  but  was  it  ne» 
ccssary  to  convict  Aim,  and  send  the 
hero  of  Marathon,  the  saviour  of  Ms 
country*  into  a  painful  exile,  whi(  ii  aU 
timately^ provea  his  death?  That  is 
the  point*  and*  as  the  evid(  r.ce  is  not 
laid  before  us*  what  right  has  Mr  Bul- 
werto  assume  that  tlie  Atheni  in  mul- 
titude were  not  ungrateful  or  unjust  in 
their  decirion  ?  •  For  their  conduct^  in 
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this  infltance»  ihey  received  the  luuuii- 
moQs  condemnation  of  the  historian  of 
antiquity^  and  yet  Mr  Bulwer  affirms 
that  never  was  complaint  more  unjust. 
The^c^  is  certain^  that  all  the  greatest 
benefactors  of  Athens  were  banished 
by  the  (Ostracism,  or  vote  of  all  tlie 
eitizens,  though  the  evidence  adduced 
in  support  of  the  charges  is,  for  the 
most  part,  unknown  ;  but  as  these 
deeds  were  the  acts  of  democratic  as- 
semblies, Mr  Bidwer,  without  any 
grounds  for  his  opinion,  in  opposition 
to  the  unanimous  voice  of  antiquity, 
vindicates  and  approves  them. 

It  is  clear,  from  Mr  Bulwer's  own 
admission,  that  the  banishment  of  al- 
most all  these  illustrious  benefactors  of 
Athens  was  owing  to  their  resisting 
democratic  innovations,  or  striving  to 
restore  the  constitution  to  the  mixed 
eondition  in  which  it  existed  previous 
to  the  great  democratic  innovations  of 
Solon  and  Thomistocles :  but  such  re- 
sistance,  or  attempts  even  by  the  most 
constitutional  means  to  restore,  ^  he 
seems  to  consider  as  amply  suflScient 
to  justify  their  exile !  In  regard  to  the 
banishment  of  Cimon  he  observes : — 

**  Without  calling  ioto  question  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  patriotisin  of  Cimon,  with- 
out supposing  that  he  would  have  entered 
into  any  intrigue  against  the  Athenian  in- 
dependence of  foreign  power8-«-a  suppo- 
sition his  subsequent  conduct  effectually 
refutes — ^he  might,  as  a  sincere  and  wann 
partisan  of  the  nobles,  and  a  resolute  op- 
poser  of  the  popular  party,  have  sought  to 
restore  at  home  the  aristocratic  balance 
of  power,  by  whatever  means  his  great 
rank,  and  influence,  and  connexion  with 
the  Lacedaamonian  party  could  afford  him. 
Wo  are  told,  at  least,  that  ho  not  only  op« 
posed  all  Ihe  advances  of  the  more  liberal 

party that  he  not  only  stood  resolutely 

by  the  interests  and  dignities  of  the  Areo- 
pagus, which  had  ceased  to  harmoniie 
with  the  more  modem  institutions,  but 
that  he  expressly  sought  to  rtttare  certain 
prerogatives  which  that  assembly  had  for- 
mally lost  during  his  foreign  expeditions, 
and  that  ho  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
bring  back  the  whole  constitution  to  the 
Tnore  aristocratic  government  established 
by  Clisthenes.  It  is  one  thing  to  pre- 
serve, it  is  another  to  restore.  A  people 
may  be  deluded,  under  {lopuhir  pretexts, 
out  of  the  rights  they  have  newly  acquired, 
but  they  never  submit  to  be  openly  des- 
poiled of  them.  Nor  cAn  we  call  that  in- 
gratitude which  is  but  the  refusal  to  sur- 
render to  the  merits  of  an  individual  the 
.ac9pusitioji|ofaA%U(9f 


"  AU  things  eonaidered,  then,  I  believe* 
that  if  ever  oatraeism  was  justifiable,  U  was 
so  in  the  case  of  (Dimon— nay ,  it  waa,  per- 
haps, abaohitely  ^sential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  conatitatioiu  His  very  honesty 
made  him  resolute  in  bb  attempts^  agpinat 
that  constitetion.  His  tsleots,  kis  rank, 
his  fiKne,  his  services,  only  rendemd  those 
attempts  more  dangerous. 

<*  Could  the  reader  be  induced  to  view, 
with  an  exanunation  pquaUy  diapaseion- 
ate,  the  several  ostracisms  of  Aristides 
and  Themistocles,  he  might  see  equal 
causes  of  jusdfieation,  both  in  the  mo- 
tives and  in  the  results.  The  first  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  defeat  of  the 
aristocratic  party,  and  the  removal  of  re- 
strictions on  those  energies  which  instant* 
ly  found  the  most  glorious  vents  Ibr  action ; 
the  second  was  justified  by  a  similar  neces- 
sity, tliat  produced  similar  effects.  To 
impartial  eyes  a  people  may  be  vindicated 
without  traducing  tliose  whom  a  people 
are  driven  to  oppose.  In  sueh  august  and 
complicated  trials  the  accuser  and  defen- 
dant may  be  both  innocent." 

Here  then  is  the  key  to  the  hideoiis 
ingratitude  of  the  Athenian  people  to 
their  two  most  illustrious  benefactorsy 
Aristides  and  Cimon.  They  obstrueUd 
the  Movement  Party:  they  held  by 
the  constitution^  and  endeavoured  to 
bring  back  a  mixed  form  of  govern- 
ment. This  heinous  offence  was,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Athenian  democracy, 
and  their  eulogist,  Mr  Bulwer,  amply 
sufficient  to  justify  their  banishment: 
a  proceeding,  he  says,  which  was  right, 
even  although  they  were  innocent  of 
the  charges  laid  against  them — as  if 
injustice  can  in  any  caso  be  vindicated 
by  state  necessity,  or  the  form  of  go- 
vernment is  to  be  approved  which  re- 
quires for  its  maintenance  the  periodi- 
cal sacrifice  of  its  noblest  and  most 
illustrious  citizens ! 

In  another  place,  Mr  Bulwer  ob- 
serves— 

"  Themistocles  was  summoned  to  the 
ordeal  of  the  ostracism,  and  condemned  by 
the  majority  of  suffrages.  Thus,  like  Aris- 
tides,  not  punished  for  offences,  hut  pall- 
ing the  honourable  penalty  of  rifing  hy 
genius  to  thtrt  state  of  eminence^  which 
threatens  danger  to  the  equaHtg  of  re- 
jmblics. 

"  He  departed  from  Athens,  and  chose 
his  refuge  at  Argos,  whose  hatred  to  Spar- 
ta, his  deadliest  foe,  promised  him  tbe 
securest  protection. 

**  Death  soon  afterwards  removed 
Aristides  from  all  oompetltorsbip  with 
Cimoni  according  to  the  most  probable 
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Mcowto  lit  «ad  at  Athens ;  and  at  the 
Um  of  PiKaRh  hia  monament  wai  still  to 
be  HM  at  Phalenm,  His  eountrymen, 
viM,  &mpiim  aH  plaaribU  charges,  were 
nmr  Bi^fateftil  exeept  where  their  liber* 
liM  ippMrad  emperiUed  (whether  rightly 
or  cmnemaijr  our  doenoienta  are  too 
MSDtf  to  prove),  erected  his  mooiiment  at 
the  pabUc  charge,  portianed  his  three 
dtngiilert^  and  awarded  to  his  son  Lyii* 
■ticha^  a  grant  of  one  hvndred  mins  of 
Blver,  a  plantation  of  one  hundred  plethra 
of  bod,  aod  a  pension  of  four  drachma  a- 
in  (double  the  allowance  of  an  Athenian 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  ad- 
mission here  .candidlj  made  by  Mr 
Balwer  is  well-founded ;  and  that  jea- 
lousj  of  the  eminence  of  their  great 
aational  benefactorsy  or  an  anxiety  to 
remoTB  aristocratic  barriers  to  further 
popular  innorations,  was  tbe  real  cause 
of  that  ingratitude  to  their  most  illus- 
trioofl  bene&ctorsy  which  has  left  so 
dark  a  stain  on  the  Athenian  character. 
Bat  can  it  seriously  be  argued  that 
that  constitution  is  to  beapprored,  and 
bdd  up  for  imitation^  which  in  this 
manner  requires  that  national  services 
should  almost  Inyariably  be  followed 
bj  confiscation  and  exile ;  and  antici- 
pates the  overthrow  of  the  public  liber- 
ties from  tbe  ascendency  of  every  il- 
lustrious man,  if  he  is  not  speedily 
sent  into  banishment  ?  Is  this  the 
boasted  intelligence  of  the  masses  ?  Is ' 
tbi«  the  wisdom  which  democratic  in- 
stitutions bring  to  bear  upon  public 
afiairs  ?  Is  thu  the  reward  which«  by 
a  permanent  law  of  nature^  freedom 
most  ever  provide  for  the  most  iUus* 
trioiu  of  its  champions  ?  Why  is  it 
necessary  that  great  men  and  benefit 
cent  statesmen  or  commanders  should 
invariably  be  exiled  ?  The  English 
eonttitation  required  for  its  continu- 
ance the  exile  neither  of  Pitt  nor  Fox, 
of  Nelson  or  Wellington.  The  Ro- 
man republic,  until  the  fatal  period 
when  the  authority  of  the  aristocracy 
was  overthrown  by  the  growing  en- 
croachments of  the  plebeians,  retained 
all  its  illustrious  citizens,  irith  a  few 
well-known  exceptions,  in  its  own  bo- 
^m:  and  the  Tomb  of  the  Scipios 
&tiil  attests  the  number  of  that  heroio 
raee,  who,  with  the  exception  of  the 
illttfltrioas  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  the 
victim,  like  Themistodes,  of  demo- 

eratiejeakiasy,  were  gathered  to  the 
tomb  of  tiieir  Dsthers.  ^  Tber»  is  no 
^^w^wty  in  a  well-regulated  statCi 
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where  the  dif^rent  powers  are  duly 
balanced,  of  subjecting  the  illustrious 
to  the  ostracism :  good  government 
provides  against  danger  without  com- 
mitting injustice. 

Mr  Bulwer  has  candidly  stated  the 
pernicious  effect  of  those  most  vicious 
of  the  many  vicious  institutions  of 
Athens — the  exacting  tribute  from 
their  conquered  and  idlied  states  to  the 
relief  of  the  dominant  multitude  in 
the  ruling  city ;  and  the  fatal  devolu- 
tion to  the  whole  citizens  of  the  duties 
and  responsibility  of  judicial  power. 
On  the  first  subject,  he  observes — 

"  Thus,  at  home  and  abroad,  time  and 
fortune,  the  occurrence  of  events,  and  the 
happy  accident  of  great  men,  not  only 
maintained  the  present  eminenoe  of  Athens, 
but  promised,  to  ordinary  foresight,  a  long 
duration  of  he^  glory  and  her  power.  To 
deeper  observers,  the  picture  might  have 
presented  dim,  hut  prophetic  shadows.  It 
was  dear  that  the  command  Athens  had 
obtained  was  utterly  disproportioned  to  her 
natural  resources-^that  her  greatness  was 
altogether  artificial,  and  rested  partly  upon 
moral  rather  than  physical  causes,  and 
partly  upon  the  fears  and  the  weakness  of 
her  neighbours.  A  sterile  soU,  a  limited 
territory,  a  scanty  popuUtion— -all  these—- 
the  drawbacks  and  disadvantages  of  nature 
— the  wonderful  energy  and  confident  dar- 
ing of  a  free  state  might  conceal  in  pros- 
perity; but  the  first  calamity  could  not 
fail  to  expose  them  to  jealous  and  hostile 
eyes.  The  empire  delegated  to  the  Athe-< 
nlans,  they  must  naturally  desire  to  retain 
and  to  increase ;  and  there  was  every  rea* 
son  to  forebode  that  their  ambition  would 
soon  exceed  their  capacities  to  sustain  it< 
As  the  state  .became  accustomed  to  its 
power,  it  would  learn  to  abuse  it.  In- 
creasing dvilisation,  luxury,  and  art, 
brought  with  them  new  expenses,  and 
Athens  had  afaready  been  permitted  to  In-^ 
dolge  with  impunity  the  dangerous  passion 
of  exacting  tribute  from  her  neighbonrsA 
Dependence  upon  other  resources  than 
those  of  the  native  population  has  ever 
befn  a  main  cause  of  the  destruction  of 
desi)0li8ms,  and  it  cannot  fitil,  sooner  or 
later,  to  be  equally  pemidoas  to  the  re^i 
publics  that  trust  to  it.  The  resources  of 
taxation  confined*  to  freemen  and  natives, 
are  almost  Incalccilable ;  the  resources  of 
tribute  wrung  from  foreigners  and  depen-' 
dents,  are  sternly  limited  and  terribly  pre- 
carious—they rot  away  the  true  spirit  of 
industry  in  the  people  that  demand  the 
impost— they  implant  ineradicable  hatred 
hi  the  siates  that  eonoede  it." 
'  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these  oh* 
wryatiQns  we  well-founded  j  and  let 
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volt.  Uproia  the  HeloU^they  armed 
themselves,  they  poured  on — a  wild  and 
gathering  and  relentless  multitude,  resol« 
vcd  to  slay  by  the  wrath  of  man,  all  whom 
that  of  nature  had  yet  spared.  The  earth- 
quake that  levelled  Sparta,  rent  her  chains ; 
nor  did  the  shock  create  one  chasm  so 
dark  and  wide  as  that  between  the  master 
and  the  slave. 

*'  It  is  one  of  the  sublimest  and  most 
awful  spectacles  in  history— that  city  in 
ruins— the  earth  still  trembling — the  grim 
and  dauntless  soldiery  collected  amidst 
piles  of  death  and  ruin ;  and  in  such  a 
time,  and  such  a  scene,  the  multitude  sen- 
sible, not  of  danger,  but  of  wrong,  and 
rising,  not  to  succour,  but  to  revenge : — 
all  that  should  have  disarmed  a  feebler 
enmity,  giving  fire  to  theirs ;  the  dreadest 
calamity  their  blessing — dismay  their  hope : 
it  was  as  if  the  Great  Mother  herself  bad 
summoned  her  children  to  vindicate  the 
long-abused,  the  all-inalienable  heritage 
derived  from  her ;  and  the  stir  of  the 
angry  elements  was  but  the  anoouneement 
of  an  armed  and  solemn  union  between 
Nature  and  the  Oppressed. 

"  Fortunately  for  Sparta,  the  danger 
was  not  altogether  unforeseen.  After  the 
confusion  and  horror  of  the  earthquakot 
and  while  the  people,  dispersed,  were  - 
seeking  to  save  their  effects,  Archidamus, 
vrho,  four  years  before,  had  suoceeded  to 
the  throne  of  Lacednmon,  ordered  the 
trumpets  to  sound  as  to  arras.  That  won- 
derful superiority  of  man  over  matter 
which  habit  and  discipline  can  effect,  and 
which  was  ever  so  visible  amongst  the 
Spartans,  constituted  their  safety  at  that 
hour.  Forsaking  the  eare  of  their  pro- 
perty, the  Spartans  seized  tbenr  arms, 
flocked  around  their  king,  and  drew  up  in 
disciplined  array.  In  her  most  imminent 
crisis,  Sparta  wa^  thus  saved.  The  Helots 
approached,  wild,  disorderly,  and  tumul* 
tuous ;  they  came  intent  only  to  plunder 
and  to  slay ;  they  expected  to  find  scat- 
tered and  afiHghted  foes — they  found  a 
formidable  army  ;  their  tyrants  were  still 
their  lords.  They  saw»  paused,  and  fled, 
scattering  themselves  over  the  country — 
exciting  all  they  met  to  rebellion,  and, 
soon,  joined  with  the  Messenians,  kindred 
to  them  by  blood  and  ancient  reminis- 
cences of  heroic  struggles,  they  seised  that 
same  Ithome  which  their  hereditary  Aris- 
todemus  had  before  occupied  with  unfor- 
gotten  valour.  This  they  fortified ;  and 
occupying  also  the  neighbouring  lands,  de- 
clared open  war  upon  their  lords.  As  the 
Messenians  were  the  more  worthy  enemy, 
SQ  the  general  insurrection  is  known  by 
the  name  of  the  Third  Messenian  War." 

The  iaddeat  here  nanrated  of  the 
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King  of  Sparta*  aaudst  the  yavningr 
of  the  earthquake  and  the  ruin  of  his 
capital*  sounding  the  trumpets  to  arms, 
and  the  Lacedsemonians  assembling  in 
disciplined  array  around  him,  is  one 
of  the  sublimest  recorded  in  history. 
The  pencil  of  Martin  would  there  find 
a  fit  subject  for  its  noblest  efforts.  We 
need  not  wonder  that  a  people,  capable 
of  such  conduct  in  such  a  moment, 
and  trained  by  discipline  and  habit  to 
such  docility  in  danger,  should  acquire 
and  maint£dn  supreme  dominion  in 
Greece. 

The  next  passage  with  which  wc 
shall  gratify  our  readers,  u  an  elo- 
quent  eulogium  on  a  marvelloas  topic 
— the  unrivalled  grace  and  beauty  of 
the  Athenian  edifices,  erected  in  the 
time  of  Periclei. 

"  Then  rapidly  progressed  those  glo- 
rious iabrics  which  seemed,  as  Plutarch 
graoefiilly  expresses  it,  endowed  ishh  the 
bloov  of  a  perennial  youth.  Still  the 
houses  of  private  cttiaens  remahMd  simple 
and  unadoraed  i  still  were  the  streela  nar- 
row and  irregular;  and  even  centuries 
afterwards,  a  stranger  entering  Athena 
would  not  at  first  have  recognised  the 
claims  of  the  mistress  of  Grecian  art. 
But  to  the  homeliness  of  her  common 
thoroughfares  and  private  mansions,  the 
magnificence  of  her  public  edifices  now 
made  a  dazxling  contrast  The  Acropolis 
that  towered  above  the  homes  and  tho- 
roughfares of  men — a  spot  too  sacred  for 
human  habitation — ^became,  to  use  a  pro- 
verbial phrase,  '  a  City  of  the  Gods/ 
The  citizen  waa  everywhere  to  be  remind- 
ed of  the  mejesty  of  the  State — his  pa- 
triotism was  to  be  increased  by  the  pride 
in  her  beauty — his  taste  to  be  elevated  by 
the  spectacle  of  her  splendour.  Thus 
flocked  to  Athens  all  who  tbroughont 
Greece  were  eminent  in  art.  Sculptors 
and  architects  vied  with  each  other  in 
ad(»iiing  the  young  Empress  of  the  Seas ; 
then  rose  the  masterpieces  of  Phidias,  of 
CaUierates,  -of  Mneaicles,  which,  even 
either  in  their  broken  remains,  or  in  the 
feeble  eopies  of  imitators  less  inspired, 
stiH  command  so  intense  a  wonder,  and 
furnish  models  so  immortal.  And  if,  so 
to  speak,  their  bones  and  relics  excite  our 
awe  and  euvy,  as  testifying  of  a  lovelier 
and  grander  lace,  which  the  deluge  of 
time  has  swept  away,  what,  in  that  day, 
must  have  been  their  brilliant  eflect — nn- 
mutilated  in  their  Ihir  proportions — fresh 
in  all  their  Uneaments  and  hues?  For 
their  beauty  was  not  Umited  to  tile  sym- 
metry of  areh  and  column,  nor  their  ma- 
tecjids  eonfiaed  te  the  marbles  of  Penteli^ 
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*WHI  Qb  Mtenoff  of  til© 
tenpfet  glowed  with  the  richest  hArmony 
of  eokwv,  nd  ww  deeontod  with  the 
perert  90M ;  an  afmosphmpe  peeuHMfy  Ik- 
ftmraUe  both  lo  the  diaptey  Md  the  pre^ 
wmtion  ofsrty  pcmikted  to  externai  pe- 
(fiaieiiU  and  Mezes  all  Oie  inimtenefls  of 
onaiMBt--^  fho  brmiancy  of  colours ;_ 
anh  as  in  Ae  interior  of  HaHan  churchea 
may  yet  be  seen-^Titiated,  in  the  last,  by 
a  gmdw  and  barbaroos  taate.    Nor  cfid  the 
\tbnimm  apare  any  cost  upon  the  works 
that  were,  like  the  tombs  and  tripods  of 
taeir  lieroes,  to  be  the  nomnnenta  of  a 
nation  to  diatant  age8,ind  to  transmit  tiM 
■oat  irreftagaWe  proof  '  that  the  power 
of  ancient  Greece  was  not  an  idle  legend.' 
lae  whole  denociBey  were  animated  with 
the  paanon  of  Perides ;  and  when  Phidias 
lettMuaended  maf  Ue  aa  a  cheaper  mate- 
riai  than  Worf  for  the  great  statue  of  Ml- 
oerra,  it  wan  for  tiiat  reason  that  Ivor}' 
was  preferred  by  the  nnanhnous  voice  of 
the  ■■tmbly.     Thna,  whetlier  it  were  ex- 
tia?agaFice  or  magulflcenee,  the  blame  in 
one  case,  the  admifation  in  another,  rests 
not  more  with  the  minister  tlmn  the  popu- 
lace.   R  waa,  indeed,  tlie  great  character- 
irtle  ofthooe  works,  that  they  were  entire- 
ly the  creadona  of  die  people :  without  the 
people,  Feridea  could  not  haye  built  a 
temple,  or  engaged  a  sculptor.     The  mi- 
rsdes  of  that  day  resulted  from  the  enthu- 
uasm  of  a  popoiafion  yet  young— full  of 
the  tint  ardour  for  the  Beautiftil^edica- 
tzng  to  the  State,  as  to  a  mistress,  the  tro- 
phies liooottrahly  wop,  or  the  treasures  in- 
juriottrfy  extorted — and  uniting  the   re- 
•Mtrcea  of  a  nation  with  the  energy  of  an 
indiTldnal,  because  tiie  toil,  the  cost,  were 
bone  by  dioae  who  succeeded  to  the  en- 
joyment and  arrogated  the  glory.'* 

Tliis  is  cloqncntlj  said :  but  in  look- 
ing for  the  causes  of  the  Athenian  su- 
premacy in  taste  and  art,  especially 
sculpture  and  architecture,  we  suspect 
the  historic  observer  must  look  for 
higher  and  more  spiritual  causes  than 
the  mere  energy  and  'feverish  excite- 
ment of  democratic  institutions.  For> 
admitting  that  eneigy  and  universal 
ezerticMQ  are  in  every  age  the  chorae- 
teristic  of  republican  states^  how  did 
it  happen  thait*  in  Atiiens  alone^  it 
took  so  early  and  decidedly  the  direc- 
tion of  taate  and  art?  That  is  the 
point  which  constitntM  the  nuurvel,  as 
well  aa  the  extraordinary  perfection 
winch  it  tU  once  acquired.  Many 
edier  nationa  in  ancient  and  modem 
timeahave  been  republican^ — Corinth, 
Tyre,  Cartfum,  tndon,  Sardis,  Syra- 
oose,   l&rsemes,  Holland,    Switzer- 


land, America,— but  where  shall  we 
find  one  which  produced  the  Parthe- 
non  or  the  ApolK>  Belvidere,  the  Tra- 
gedies of  iEschylus  or  the  wisdom  of 
Socrates,  the  thought  of  Thueydides 
or  the  visions  of  Plato  ?  How  has  it 
happened  that  those  democratic  insti- 
tution9,  which  in  modem  times  are 
found  to  be  generally  associated  only 
with  vulgar  manners,  urban  discord, 
or  commercial  desires,  should  there 
have  elevated  the  nation  in  a  few  years 
to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  intellectnal 
glory — ^that,  instead  of  Dutch  pondero* 
sity,  or  Swiss  slowness,  of  American 
conceit,  or  Florentine  discord,  repub- 
licanism on  the  shores  of  Attica  pro- 
duced the  fire  of  Demosthenes,  the 
grace  of  Euripides,  tlie  narrative  of 
Xenophon,  the  taste  of  Phidias?  After 
the  most  attentive  consideration,  we 
find  it  impossible  to  explain  this  marvel 
of  marvels  by  the  agency  merely  of 
human  causes  ;  and  are  constrained  to 
ascribe  the  placing  of  the  eye  of  Greece 
on  the  shores  of  Attica  to  the  same 
invisible  hand  which  has  fixed  the 
wonders  of  vision  in  the  human  fore* 
head.  There  are  certain  starts  in  hu- 
man progress,  and  more  especially  in 
the  advance  of  art,  which  it  is  utterly 
hopeless  to  refer  to  any  other  cause  but 
the  immediate  design  and  agency  of  the 
Almighty.  Democratic  institutions  af- 
ford no  sort  of  explanation  of  them  : 
we  see  no  Parthenons,  nor  Sophocles, 
nor  Plates  in  embryo,  either  in  Ame- 
rica since  its  independence,  or  France 
during  the  Revolution,  nor  England 
since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
When  we  reflect  that  taste  in  Athens, 
in  thirty  years  after  the  Persian  inva- 
sion, had  risen  up  from  the  infantine 
radeness  of  the  iEgina  Marbles  to  the 
fauldcss  pery style  and  matchless  sculp- 
ture of  the  Parthenon :  that  in  mo- 
dem Italy,  the  art  of  painting  rose  in 
the  lifetime  of  a  single  individual, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight, 
from  the  stifi^  outline  and  hard  colour- 
ing of  Pietro  Perrugino  to  the  exqui- 
site grace  of  Raphael:  and  that  it 
was  during  an  age  when  the  barons 
to  the  north  of  the  Alps  could  neither 
read  nor  write,  and  wtien  rushes  were 
strewed  on  the  floors  instead  of  car- 
pets, that  the  unrivalled  sublimity  of 
Gothic  Cathedrals  was  conceived,  and 
the  hitherto  unequalled  skill  of  their 
stmcture  attained :  we  are  constrained 
to  admit  that  a  greater  power  than 
that  of  man  superintends  human  af- 
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fairS)  and  that^  from  the  rudest  and 
most  unpromising  materials.  Provi- 
dence can,  at  the  appointed  season, 
bring  fortli  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
alted efforts  of  human  intellect. 

As  a  favourable  specimen  of  our 
author's  powers  of  military  description, 
no  unimportant  quality  iu  a  historian, 
we  shall  gratify  our  readers  by  his  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Platea,  the  most 
vital  conflict  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
species  which  occurred  in  all  antiquity, 
and  which  we  have  never  elsewhere 
read  in  so  g^phic  and  animated  a 
form — 

"  As  the  troops  of  Mardonius  &dvan> 
ced,  the  rest  of  the  Persian  armament, 
deeming  the  task  was  now  not  to  fight  but 
to  pursue,  raised  their  standards  and  pour- 
ed forward  tumultuoiiHly,  without  disci- 
pline or  order. 

**  Pai'vaniiis,  pressed  by  the  Persian 
line,  and  if  nol  of  a  timorous,  at  least  of 
an  irresolute,  temper,  lost  no  lime  in  send- 
ing to  tho  \"  ouiana  for  succour.  But 
wh^iv  the  letter  wctq  on  their  march  with 
the  romiircil  aid,  they  were  suddenly  in- 
tercepted by  the  auxiliary  Greeks  in  the 
Persian  service,  and  cut  off  from  the  res- 
cue of  the  Spartans. 

"  The  Spartans  beheld  themselves  thns 
left  unsupported,  with  considerable  alarm. 
Yet  their  force,  including  the  Teageans 
and  Helots,  was  fifty- three  thousand  men. 
Committuig  himKclf  to  the  gods,  Pausa- 
nias  ordained  a  solemn  sacrifice,  his  whole 
army  awaiting  the  result,  while  the  shafls 
of  the  Persian  bowmen  poured  on  them 
near  and  fast.  But  the  entrails  presented 
discouraging  omens,  and  the  sacrifice  was 
again  renewed.  Meanwhile  the  Spartans 
evinced  their  characteristic  -fortitude  and 
discipline — not  one  man  stirring  from  his 
ranks  until  the  auguries  should  assume  a 
more  favouring  asi>ect ;  all  harassed,  and 
some  wounded,  by  the  Persian  arrows, 
thoy  yet,  seeking  protection  only  beneath 
their  broad  bucklers,  waited  with  a  stem 
patience  the  time  of  their  leader  and  of 
Heaven.  Then  fell  Callicrates,  the  state- 
liest and  strongest  soldier  in  the  whole 
army,  lamenting,  not  death,  but  that  his 
Hword  was  as  yet  undrawn  against  the  in- 
vader. 

'*  And  still  sacrifice  after  sacrifice  seem- 
ed to  forbid  the  battle,  when  Paosanias, 
lifting  his  eyes  that  streamed  with  tears, 
to  the  temple  of  Juno,  that  stood  hard  by, 
supplicated  the  tutelary  goddess  of  Cithse- 
ron,  that  if  the  fates  forbade  the  Greeks 
to  conquer,  they  might  at  least  fall  like 
warriors.  And  while  uttering  this  prayer, 
the  tokens  waited  for  became  suddenly 
visible  in  the   victims,  and  the  augurs 


announced  the  promise  of  coming  vie- 
tory. 

*'  Therewith,  the  order  of  battle  rang 
instantly  through  the  army,  and,  to  use 
the  poetical  comparison  of  Plutarch,  the 
Spartan  phalanx  suddenly  stood  forth  iu 
its  strength,  like  some  fierce  animal- 
erecting  its  bristles  and  preparing  its  ven- 
geance  for  the  foe.  The  ground,  broken 
in  many  steep  and  predpitoua  ridges,  and 
intersected  by  the  Asopus,  whose  sluggish 
stream  winds  over  a  broad  and  rushy  bed, 
was  unfavourable  to  the  movements  of  ca- 
valry, and  the  Peraao  foot  advanced  there- 
fore on  the  Greeks. 

"  Drawn  up  in  their  massive  phalanx, 
the  Lacedsemonians  presented  an  almosi 
impenetrable  body^-sweeping  slowly  on, 
compact  and  serried— while  the  hot  and 
undisciplined  valour  of  the  Persians,  more 
fortunate  in  the  skirmish  than  the  battle, 
broke  itself  in  a  thousand  waves  upon  that 
moving  rock.  Pouring  on  in  small  num- 
l)ers  at  a  time,  they  fell  fiist  round  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Greeks — ^their  armour  slight 
against  the  strong  pikes  of  SiHUta— their 
courage  without  skill— their  numbers  with- 
out discipline  *,  still  they  fought  gallantly, 
even  when  on  the  ground  seizing  the  pikes 
with  their  ludLed  hands,  and  with  the  won- 
derful agility  which  still  characterises  the 
Oriental  swordsmen,  springing  to  their 
feet,  and  regaining  their  arms,  when  seem- 
ingly overcome— wresting  away  their  ene- 
my's shields,  and  grappling  with  them 
desperately  hand  to  hand. 

**  Foremost  of  a  band  of  a  thousand 
chosen  Persians,  conspicuous  by  his  white 
charger,  and  still  more  by  his  daring 
valour,  rode  Mardonius,  directing  the  at- 
tack— fiercer  wherever  his  armour  blazed. 
Inspired  by  his  presence,  the  Persians 
fought  worthily  of  their  warlike  fame,  and, 
even  in  falling,  thinned  the  Spartan  ranks. 
At  length  the  rash  but  galhuit  leader  of 
the  Asiatic  armies  received  a  mortal 
wound — his  skull  was  crushed  in  by  a 
stone  from  the  hand  of  a  Spartan.  His 
chosen  band,  the  boast  of  the  army,  fell 
fighting  round  him,  but  his  death  was  the 
general  signal  of  defeat  and  flight.  En- 
cumbered by  their  long  robes,  and  pressed 
by  the  relentless  conquerors,  the  Persians 
fled  in  disorder  towards  their  camp,  which 
was  secured  by  wooden  entrenchments, 
by  gates  and  towers  and  walls.  Here, 
fortiQring  themselves  as  they  best  might, 
they  contended  successfully,  and  with  ad- 
vantage, against  the  Lacedsemoniana,  who 
were  ill  skilled  in  assault  and  siege. 

*'  Mean-while,  the  Athenians  obtained 
the  victory  on  the  plains  over  the  Greeks 
of  Mardonius — finding  their  most  resolute 
enemy  in  the  Thebans— (three  hundred  of 
whose  principal  warriors  fell  in  the  Qeld) 


.-and  Dov  joined  the  Spttrtans  at  the 
tVrnaa  canp.  The  Atbeniaoe  are  said 
10  have  been  better  skilled  in  the  art  of 
«iege  thu  the  Sportana  ;  yet  at  that  time 
their  experience  could  scarcely  have  been 
^«ter.  The  Athenians  were  at  all  times, 
borover,  of  a  more  impetitona  temper ; 
and  tiie  men  who  had  '  rim  to  the  charge' 
St  Mtnthon,  were  not  to  be  l>affled  by 
the  desperate  remnant  of  their  ancient 
foe.  They  scaled  the  walls — they  eflected 
A  breach  throogh  which  the  Tegeans  were 
the  first  to  rush — the  Greeks  poured  fast 
and  fierre  into  tlie  camp..  Appalled,  dis- 
miied,  Btapified,  by  the  suddenness  and 
creatness  of  their  loos,  the  Persians  no 
loflfer  sustained  their  fSune — they  dis> 
pene*]  themselTes  in  all  directions,  falling, 
as  UttT  ded,  with  a  prodigious  slaughter, 
80  that  oat  of  that  mighty  armament  scarce 
three  iboosand  eflected  an  escape. " 

Oar  Hmitd  will  admit  of  only  one  ez- 
tnct  more,  but  it  is  on  a  different  sub- 
ject, and  exhibits  Mr  Bulwer  s  powers 
of  criticism  in  the  fields  of  poetry  and 
romance,  with  which  he  has  long  been 
familiar : — 

"  Sammoniug  before  us  the  external 
riaraeter  of  the  Athenian  drama,  the  vast 
andieiice,  the  unroofed  and  enormous 
tueatrc,  the  actors  themselves  enlarged  by 
art  above  the  ordinary  proportions  of  men, 
I  be  solemn  and  sacred  subjects  from  which 
it;  form  Md  ii|iirit  were  derived,  we  turn 
to  i-Icchylus,  and  behold  at  once  the  fitting 
rreator  of  its  grand  auid  ideal  persouifica- 
lioos.  1  have  said  that  Homer  was  his 
origioal ;  but  a  more  intellectual  age  than 
that  or  the  Grecian  epic  had  arrived,  and 
«ith  .l-*9chy!us,  philosophy  passed  into 
poetiy.  The  dark  doctrine  of  Fatality 
imparted  its  stem  and  awful  interest  to 
the  narration  of  events — men  were  de- 
lineated, not  as  mere  self-acting  and  self- 
willed  mortals,  but  as  the  agents  of  a  des- 
tiny inevitable  and  unseen  —  the  gods 
themselves  are  no  longer  the  gods  of 
Homer,  entering  into  the  sphere  of  human 
action  for  petty  motives,  and  for  indivi- 
daal  purposes — drawing  their  grandeur, 
m>t  from  the  part  they  perform,  but  from 
the  descriptiona  of  the  poet ; — they  appear 
now  as  the  oradea  or  the  agents  of  Fate — 
they  are  visitora  from  another  world,  ter- 
rible and  ominous  from  tlie  warnings 
«hich  they  convey.  Homer  is  the  creator 
of  the  Material  poetry,  ifischylus  of  the 
IritellectuaL  The  corporeal  and  animal 
-oflcrings  of  the  Titan  in  the  Epic  hell  be* 
foiuc  exalted  by  Tragedy  into  the  portrait 
of  moral  Fortitude  defying  physical  An- 
fiisli.  The  Prometheus  of  .Aeschylus  is 
the  spirit  of  a  god  disdainfully  subjected 
to  the  misfortunes  of  a  man.  In  reading 
th»  wonderfiil  perfonnanoe,  which  in  pure 
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and  sustained  sublimity  is  perhaps  un- 
rivalLed  in  the  literature  of  the  world,  we 
lose  sight  entirely  of  the  cheerful  Hellenic 
worship ;  and  yet  it  is  in  vain  that  the 
learned  attempt  to  trace  its  vague  and  mys- 
terious metaphysics  to  any  old  symbolical 
religion  of  the  East.  More  probably,  what- 
ever theological  system  it  shadows  forth,  was 
rather  the  gigantic  conception  of  the  poet 
himself,  than  the  imperfect  revival  of  any 
forgotten  creed,  or  the  poetical  disguise 
of  any  existent  philosophy*  However 
this  be,  it  would  certainly  seem,  that,  in 
this  majestic  picture  of  the  dauntless  ene- 
my of  Jupiter,  punished  only  for  his  bene- 
fits to  man,  and  attracting  all  our  sympa- 
thies by  his  courage  and  his  benevolence, 
is  conveyed  something  of  disbelief  or  de- 
fiance of  the  creed  of  the  popiflace— >a  sus- 
picion from  which  iBechylus  was  not  free 
in  the  judgment  of  his  contemporaries,  and 
which  is  by  no  means  inconsonant  with  the 
doctrines  of  Pythagoras." 

Mr  Bulwer  justifies  this  warm  eulo- 
gium  by  some  beautiful  translations. 
We  select  his  animated  version  of  the 
ezqubite  passage  so  well  known  to  scho- 
lars, where  Clytemnestra  describes  to 
the  Chorus  the  progress  of  the  watch- 
fires  which  announced  to  expecting 
Greece  the  fall  of  Troy — a  ])assage  per- 
haps unrivalled  in  the  classical  authors 
in  picturesque  and  vivid  images,  and 
whicli  approaches  more  nearly,  though 
it  has  slurpassed  in  sublimity.  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  description  of  the  bale-fires 
which  announced  to  the  Lothians  a 
Warden  inroad  of  the  English  forces  :— 
•*  A  gleam  ~a  gleam — from  Ida's  height. 

By  the  Fire-god  sent,  it  came  ;— 
From  watch  to  watch  it  leapt  that  light. 
As  a  rider  rode  the  Flame  I 

It  shot  through  the  startled  sky, 

And  the  torch  of  that  blazing  glory 
Old  Lemnos  caught  on  high, 

On  its  holy  promontory. 
And  sent  it  on,  the  jocund  sign, 
To  Athos,  Mount  of  Jov^  divine. 
Wildly  the  while,  it  rose  from  the  isle. 
So  that  the  might  of  the  journeying  Light 
Skimmed  over  the  back  of  the  gleaming 
brine! 
Farther  and  faster  speeds  it  on. 
Till  the  watch  that  keep  Macistus  steep^i 
See  it  burst  like  a  blazing  Sun  \ 
Doth  Macistus  sleep 
On  his  tower-clad  steep  ? 
No !  rapid  and  red  doth  the  wild  fire 

sweep ; 

It  flashes  afar,  on  the  wayward  stream 

Of  the  wild  Euripus,  the  rushing  beaml 

It  rouses  the  light  on  Messapion's  height* 

And  they  feed  its  breath  with  the  withered 

bes^. 
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BtttitaUy  liotitasrt 
And  Away— «iragr— « 

It  botUMlB  in  its  freshening  night. 

Silent  And  soon. 
Like  A  broAdened  moon, 
It  pMsea  in  sheen,  Asopos  green» 
And  bursts  on  Cithstrcm  gref  1 
The  wnrdcr  wakes  to  the  SignA^iAys, 
And  H  swoops  from  the  hili  with  a  broAder 
bbze, 
On^on  the  flery  Glory  rode^. 
Thy  lonefy  lake,  Gorgopie,  glowed^^ 
To  MagarAs  Mount  it  came  ; 
They  feed  it  again. 
And  it  streasAB  ssaain-— 
A  giant  beard  of  Ffaone  ! 
The  headland  cliffs  that  daiUy  down 
O'er  the  Saronic  waters  frown. 
Are  pass'd  with  the    Swift   One's  hirid 

stride. 
And  the  huge  rock  glai«s  on  the  glaring 

tide, 
With  mightier  march  and  fiercer  power 
It  gained  Aracbne*8  neighbouring  tower — 
Thence  on  our  Argive  roof  its  rest  it  won. 
Of  Ida's  fire  the  long-descendod  Son  I 

Bright  harbinger  of  glory  and  of  joy ! 
So  first  and  last  with  equal  honour  crown'd, 
In   solemn  feasts  the  race-torch   circles 

round. -^ 
And  these  my  henlda  ! — this  my  Sign  or 

PsACB ; 
Lo  !  while  we  breathe,  the  yictor  lords  of 
Greece, 
Stalk,  in  stem  tmnult,  through  (he  halls 
of  Troy/  " 

We  have  now  discharged  (he  pleas- 
ing duty  of  quoting  some  of  the  gems^ 
and  pointing  out  some  of  the  merits 
of  this  remarkable  work.  It  remains 
with  equal  impartiality^  and  in  no  un- 
friendly spirit,  to  glance  at  some  of  its 
faults-lfaidts  whichj  we  fear»  will  per- 
manently prevent  it  from  taking  the 
place  to  which  it  is  entitled  from  its 
brilliancy  and  research  in  th«  archives 
of  literature. 

The  first  of  these  defeets  is  the  con- 
stant effort  which  is  made  to  justify 
the  proceedings*  and  extenuate  the 
faults,  and  mag^nify  the  ments  of  de- 
mocratic societies ;  and  the  equally 
uniform  attempt  to  underrate  the  va- 
lue of  aristocratic  institutions,  and 
blacken  the  proceedings  of  aristocratic 
states.  This,  as  Pouchy  would  say, 
is  worse  than  an  offence — it  is  a  fault. 
Its  unfairness  and  absurdity  is  so  ob- 
vious, that  it  neutralizes  and  obliterates 
the  effect  which  otherwise  might  be 
produced  by  the  brilliant  picture  which 
Mr  Bulwer's  transcendent  sul^ect^  as 


w«ll  as  his  own  remarkableMirerB  of 
narrative  and  description  imnrd.     By 
the  common  calculation  of  chances,  it 
is  impossible  to  suppose  that  the  aris- 
tocracies are  always  in  the  wrong,  and 
the  democracies  always  in  the  right ; 
that  the  former  are  for  ever  actuated 
by  selfish,  corrupt,  and  discreditable 
motives,  and  the  latter  everlastingly 
influenced  by  generous,  ennobling,  and 
upright  feelings.     We  may  predicate 
with  perfect  certainty  of  any  author 
who  indulges  in  such  astrain  of  thcHight 
and  ezipression,  extravagant  eulogiuras 
from  his  own  party  in  the  outset,  and 
possibly  undoer^d  but  eertain  ne- 
glect from  posterity  in  the  end.  Man- 
kind,  in  future  times,  when  preaeBt 
objects  and   party   exritsmsnt  have 
ceased,  will  never  read — or,  at  least, 
never  attach  faith  to — any  works  which 
place  all  the  praise  on  the  one  side 
and  all  the  blame  to  the  other  of  any 
of  the  children  of  Adam.     Rely  upon 
it,  virtue  and  vice  are  very  equally  di« 
vided  in  the  world :  praise  and  blame 
require  to  be  very  equally  bestowed. 
Different  institutions  produce  a  widely 
different  effect  upon  society  and  thte 
progress  of  human  affiurs:  but  it  is 
not  because  the  one  makes  all  men 
good,  the  other  idl  men  bad  ;  but  be- 
cause the  one  permits  the  bad  or  sdfi^ 
qualities  of  one  dass  to  exercise  an 
unrestrained  influence — the  other,  be- 
cause it  arrays  against  their  excesses 
the  bad  or  selfish  qualities  of  the  other 
classes.     All  theories  of  government 
founded  upon  the  virtue  of  mankind 
or  the  perfectability  of  human  nature, 
will,  to  the  end  of  the  world,  be  dii»- 
proved  by  the  experience,  and  discard- 
ed  by  the  common  sense  of  mankind. 
Motner  Eve  lias   proved,* and  will 
prove,  more  than  a  match  for  the 
strongest  of  her  descendants.     Insta- 
bility, selfishness,  folly,  ambition,  ra- 
pacity,  ever  have  and  ever  will  cha- 
racterise alike  denaocratic  and  aristo- 
oretie  societies  and  gevemors.     The 
wisdom  of  government  and  political 
philosophy  consists  not  in  expecting 
or  calculating  on  impossibilities  from 
a  cormpted  being,  but  in  so  arranging 
society  and  political  powers  that  the 
selfishness  and  rapacity  of  the  oppo-    I 
site  classes  of  which  it  is  composed 
m^  counteract  each  other.  , 

The  second  glaring  defect  is  the 
ajq>erity  and  bitterness  with  which  the 
author  speaks  of  those  who  differ  from 
him  in  political  (q^iinion.     He  m  an   I 
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especial  maimer  k  imeeasing^  in  his 
AtlMb  upon  Bfr  BUtford :  the  histo- 
run  irhoK  able  researches  have  added 
so  mneh  to  our  correct  informatioii  on 
the  fltate  of  the  Grecian  common- 
wealth. Here,  too,  is  more  than  an 
improprieQr — there  is  a  finilt.  By  £s- 
plajii^  siiefa  eztraordiQary  hittemess 
ofl'the  taHqeetf  Mr  Bnlwer  elearly 
iJ^w9  that  he  feels  the  weight  of  the 
Mitfoid  firs;  the  strdces  delivered 
hare  been  90  heaTj  that  they  have 
been  feh.  Nothing  ceold  be  more 
impolitie  than  this^  even  for  the  inte» 
resu  of  the  party  wMch  he  supports. 
It  is  not  by  perpetually  attacking  an 
author  00  triffing  points  or  minor  in- 
aoeandffs  that  you  are  to  deaden  or 
Qcotrafize  the  impression  he  has  made 
00  mankind:  it  is  by  stating  factSy 
and  adducing  arguments  inconsistent 
vidi  his  opinions.  The  maxim, 
"an  efi  edare  orient,**  nowhere  ap- 
plies more  clearly  than  here :  Lingard 
'}»  the  model  of  a  skilful  controver- 
^alist,  whose  whole  work,  sednloiifily 
deroted  to  the  upholding  of  the  C»* 
thdic  eanae  through  the  whole  His- 
tory of  England,  hardly  contains  a 
single  angry  or  envenomed  passage 
against  a  Protestant  historian.  Mr 
fidirer  would  be  much  the  better 
of  the  habits  of  the  bar,  before  he  ven- 
tures into  find  arena  of  political  eon- 
i!iet.  It  is  not  by  his  waspish  notes 
that  the  vast  influence  of  Mitford*s 
Greece  on  public  thought  is  to  be  ob- 
Tiated:  their  only  effect  is  to  diminish 
the  force  of  his  attempted  and  other- 
wise able  refutation.  The  fatnre  his- 
torian, who  u  to  demolbh  the  influ- 
ence of  Colonel  Napier*s  doquent  and 
able,  bot  prejudiced  and  partial  his- 
toiy  of  die  Peninsular  War,  will 
banilj  once  mention  his  name. 

The  last  and  by  far  the  most  se- 
rious objection  to  Mr  Bulwer's  work 
is  the  complete  oblivion  which  it 
erioces  of  a  superintending  Provi- 
dence, either  in  dealing  out  mipartial 
i^tribntion  to  public  actions,  wnether 
by  nations  or  individuals  in  tins 
world,  or  in  deducing  from  the  agen- 
cy of  homan  virtue  or  vice,  and  tiie 
shock  of  conflicting  passions,  the 
means  of  progressive  miprovement. 
We  do  not  say  that  Mr  Bnlwer  is  ir- 
religions;  flEur  from  it.  He  may  be 
the  most  pious  man  in  existence  for 
aught  wo  know.  We  say  only  that 
he  ascribes  no  influence  in  human  af- 
^^  to  a  soperintendiog  agency. 
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This  is  being  behind  the  age.  It  is 
lagging  in  arrear  of  his  compeers. 
The  vast  changes  consequent  on  the 
French  Revolution  have  blown  the 
antiquated  oblivion  of  Providence  in 
Raynal  or  Voltaire  out  of  the  water. 
The  convulsions  they  had  so  large  a 
share  in  creating  have  -completely  set 
at  rest  their  irreligious  dogmas.  Here, 
too,  Mr  Bulwer  has  fallen  into  an  im- 
pnidence,  for  his  own  sake,  as  much 
as  an  error.  If  he  will  take  the 
trouble  to  examine  the  works  which 
are  rising  into  durable  celebrity  in 
this  country,  those  which  are  to  form 
the  ideas  of  ia  ieune  Angleterre,  he 
will  find  them  all,  without  being  fa- 
natical»  religious  in  their  tendency. 
For  obvious  reasons  we  do  not  give 
the  names  of  living  authors  ;  but  we 
admire  Mr  Buhrer's  talents,  we 
would  fain,  for  the  sake  of  the  public, 
see  them  enlisted  in  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance— for  the  sake  of  himself,  fall  in 
more  with  the  rising  spirit  of  the  age ; 
and  we  give  a  word  to  the  wise. 

As  an  example  of  the  defect  of 
which  we  complain,  and  to  avoid  the 
suspicion  of  injustice  in  the  estimate 
we  have  formed  of  the  tendency  in 
this  particular  of  his  writings,  we 
shall  give  an  extract.  Perhaps  there 
is  no  event  in  the  history  of  tiie  world 
which  has  been  so  momentous  in  its 
consequences,  so  vital  in  its  efieets,  as 
the  repulse  of  the  Persian  invasion  of 
Greece  by  Xerxes,  and  none  in  which 
the  superintending  agency  of  an  over- 
ruling Providence  was  so  deariy 
evinced.  Observe  tiie  reflections 
which  Mr  Bulwer  deduces  from  this 
memorable  event. 

*•  When  the  deluge  of  the  Persian  arms 
rolled  back  to  its  eastern  bed,  and  the 
world  was  once  more  comparatively  at 
rest,  the  continent  of  Greece  rose  visibly 
and  majestically  above  the  rest  of  the  ci- 
vilized earth.  Afar  in  the  Latian  plains, 
the  infant  state  of  Rome  was  silently  and 
obscurely  struggling  into  strength  against 
the  neighbouring  and  petty  states  in  which 
the  old  Etrurian  civilisation  was  rapidly 
passing  to  decay.  Tlie  genius  of  Gaul  and 
Germany,  yet  unredeemed  from  barbarism, 
lay  scarce  known,  save  where  colonized  by 
Greeks,  in  the  gloom  of  its  woods  and 
wastes.  The  pride  of  Carthage  had  been 
broken  !)y  a  signal  defeat  in  Sicily ;  and 
Gelo,  the  able  and  astute  tyrant  of  Syra- 
cuse, maintained  in  a  Grecian  colony,  the 
splendour  of  the  Grecian  name. 

"  The  ambition  of  Persia,  still  the  great 
monarchy  of  the  world,  was  permanently 
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checked  and  crippled  ;  the  strength  of  gp  • 
nerations  had  been  wasted,  and  the  ini- 
meuse  extent  of  the  empire  only  served 
yet  more  to  sustaia  the  general  peace, 
from  the  exhaustion  of  its  forces.  The 
defeat  of  Xerxes  paralysed  the  East. 

"  Thus,  Greece  was  left  secure,  and  at 
liberty  to  ei^oy  the  tranquillity  it  had  ac- 
quired, and  to  direct  to  the  arts  of  peace 
the  novel  and  amaiing  energies  which  had 
been  prompted  by  the  dangers,  and  ex- 
alted by  the  victories,  of  war. 

**  The  Athenians,  now  returned  to  their 
city,  saw  before  them  the  arduous  task  of 
rebuilding  its  ruins,  and  restoring  its 
wasted  lands.  The  '  viciasitudei  of  the 
war  had  produced  many  silent  and  inter- 
nal, as  well  as  exterior,  changes.  &fany 
great  fortunes  had  been  broken ;  and  the 
ancient  spirit  of  the  aristocracy  had  re* 
ceived  no  inconsideralile  shock  in  the 
power  of  new  families ;  the  fame  of  the 
base-boru  and  democratic  Tbemistocles — 
and  the  victories  which  a  whole  people  had 
participated— .broke  up  much  of  the  pre- 
scriptive and  venerable  sanctity  attached 
to  ancestral  names,  and  to  particular  fami- 
lies. This  was  salutary  to  the  spirit  of 
enterprise  in  all  classes.  The  ambition  of 
the  great  was  excited  to  restore,  by  some 
active  means,  their  broken  fortunes  and 
decaying  inliuencc-p-thc  energies  of  the 
humbler  ranks,  already  aroused  by  their 
new  importance,  were  stimulated  to  main- 
tain and  to  increase  it.  It  was  the  very 
crisis  in  which  a  new  direction  might  be 
given  to  the  habits  and  the  character  of  a 
whole  people  ;  and  to  seize  all  the  advan- 
tages of  that  crisis,  Fats,  in  Tbemistocles, 
had  allotted  to  Athens,  a  laan  whose  qua* 
lities  were  not  only  pre-eminently  great  in 
themselves,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  time.  And,  as  I 
have  elsewhere  remarked,  it  is  indeed  the 
nature  and  prerogative  of  free  states,  to 
concentrate  the  popular  will  into  some- 
thing of  the  unity  of  despotism,  by  pro- 
ducing, one  after  another,  a  series  of  re- 
presentatives of  the  wants  and  exigencies 
of  The  Hour— each  leading  his  generation, 
but  only  while  he  sympathizes  with  its 
will ;— -and  either  baffling  or  succeeded  by 
his  rivals,  not  in  proportion  as  he  excels 
or  he  is  outshone  in  genius,  but  as  he  gives, 
or  ceases  to  give,  to  the  widest  range  of 
the  legislative  power,  the  most  concen- 
trated force  of  the  executive ;  thus  uniting 
the  desires  of  the  greatest  number,  under 
the  administration  of  the  narrowest  possi- 
ble control ;  —the  constitution  popidar — 
the  government  absolute  but  responsible." 

Now,  in  tbis  splendid  passage  U  to 


be  seen  -a  luminood  specimen  of  tbe 
view  taken  of  tbe  most  memoimble 
events  in  history  by  the  liberal  wri- 
ters.    In  bis  reflections  on  this  beart- 
stirring  eventy  in  his  observations  on 
tbe  glorious  defeat  of  the  arnas    of 
Eastern  despotism  by  the  infant  i&f- 
forts  of  European  freedom,  tbere  is 
nothing  said  of  the  incalculable  con- 
sequences dependent  on  tbe  struggle-!- 
nothing  on  the  evident  protection  af- 
forded by  a  superintending  Providence 
to  the  arms  of  an  inconsiderable  Re- 
public— nothing   on   the   marvellous 
adaptation  of  the  character  of  Tbe- 
mistocles to  tbe  migbty  duty   with 
which  be  was  charged,  that  of  rolling 
back  from  tbe  cradle  of  civilisation, 
freedom  and  knowledge,  tbe  wave  of 
barbaric  conquests.  It  was  pate  which 
raised  bim  up  1   Against  such  a  view  of 
human  affairs  we  enter  our  solemn  pro- 
test.    We  allow  nothing  to  fate,  un- 
less that  is  meant  as  another  way  of 
expressing  the  decrees  of  an  overrul- 
ing, all-seeing,  and  beneficent  intelli- 
gence.    We  see  in  tbe  defeat  of  the 
mighty  armament  by  the  arms  of  a 
small  city  on  tbe  Attic  shore — ^in  the 
character  of  its  leaders— in  the  ef- 
forts which  it  made — ^in  the  triumphs 
which  it  achieved,  and  the  glories 
which  it  won — tbe  clearest  evidence 
of  tbe  agency  of  a  superintending 
power,  which  elicited,  from  tbe  col- 
lision of  Asiatic  ambition  with  Euro- 
pean freedom,  the  wonders  of  Gre- 
cian civilisation,  and  the  marvels  of 
Athenian  genius.     And  it  is  just  be- 
cause we  are  fully  alive  to  the  im- 
portant agency  of  the  democratic  ele- 
ment in  this  memorable  conflict ;  be- 
cause we  see  clearly  what  inestimable 
blessings,  when  duly  restrained,  it  is 
capable  of  bestowing  on  mankind^  be- 
cause we  trace  in  its  energy  in  every 
succeeding  age  the  expansive  force 
which  has  driven  the  blessings  of  civi- 
lisation into  the  recesses  of  the  earth, 
that  we  are  the  determined  enemies 
of  those  democratic  concessions  which 
entirely  destroy  the  beneficent  agency 
of  this  powerful  element,  which  per- 
mit the  vital  heat  of  society  to  burst 
forth  in  ruinous  explosions,  or  tear  to    j 
atoms  the  necessary  superincumbent 
masses,  and  instead  of  the  smiling  as- 
pect of  early  and  cherished  vegetation,    ' 
leave  only  in  its  traces  the  mackuess 
of  desolation  and  the  ruin  of  nature,      i 
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Tbat  Liston  is  an  excellent  actor, 
all  a^ree ;  that  he  thinks  of  leaving 
die  sta^e,  all  regret ;  that  he  has  made 
a  competence,  ^all  are  glad  to  hear  ; 
but  th^  he  is  oVereome  with  modest j» 
we  thought  had  hitherto  never  ocenr- 
nd  to  any  one.  However,  we  were 
Dustaken ;  for  it  has  just  occurred  to 
a  correspondent  of  one  of  the  papers. 
This  diseoverer  forewarns  the  public, 
that  the  next  time  they  shall  see  him, 
he  is  to  be  overwhelmed  with  sudden 
blosbes,  and  to  weep,  by  particular 
desire.  The  letter  tells  us,  that  Lis- 
ton, vrho  left  Covent  Garden  boards 
in  18*23,  returns  there  for  one  night 
more ;  but,  as  the  writer,  with  pare- 
tic pleasantry,  and  pleasant  pathos, 
says,—"  It  is  supposed  by  his  friends 
that  he  returns  only  to  finish  his  glo- 
rious theatrical  career.*'  The  letter 
proceeds  to  give  one  of  those  touches 
of  Uie  historic  broom  by  which  the 
concealing  cobwebs  are  swept  away 
from  the  fame  of  men.  It  tells  us 
that  Liston  was  bom  in  London  in 
\TiC*y  and  first  appeared  at  the  Hay- 
market  in  June  1805.  That  he  has 
alvajs  believed  himself  too  nervous 
to  take  a  formal  farewell ;  and  even 
now  dreads  being  called  on  to  appear 
at  the  end  of  a  play.  Therefore, 
adds  the  writer,  **  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  on  Friday  next  this  useless,  and 
in  his  case  painful  ceremony,  will  be 
dispensed  with." 

Wc  never  doubted  Liston*s  power 
of  merriment,  and  are  the  less  sur- 
prised that  he  should  be  merry  in  the 
newspapers.  Of  course  the  annoimce- 
ment  that  he  is  to  finish  the  part  of 
Looney  Mactwowlter  or  Paul  Pry,  by 
the  part  of  "  Niobe  all  tears,**  for  that 
night  only,  will  add  prodigiously  to 
the  aodience,  and  swell  the  bill  of  the 
Farce  by  a  "  new  attraction.**  That  a 
clever  fdlow  who  has  faced  all  kinds 
of  audiences,  in  all  kinds  of  parts,  and 
with  all  kinds  of  oddities,  for  thirty 
years,  should  feel  a  sudden  timidity  at 
the  sight  of  pit,  box,  ind  g^ery  huzza- 
ing bun,  b  a  paradox.  That  he  should 
fed  a  pang  in  the  waving  of  a  pocket- 
handkerchief,  horror  in  a  hearty  Uugh, 
or  agony  in  *'  three  distinct  ronnda 
of  applvue,**  is  to  us  among  the  mys* 
tenes  of  human  nature;  aptenonMiioa 


as  remarkable  as  his  own  pbysiogno- 
my — a  problem  '*  too  deep  for  tears,*' 
an  evidence  of  virgin  sensibility  sur- 
viving the  "  smell  of  lamp-oU  and 
orange-peel,**  as  poor  Mattiiews  de- 
fined the  theatrical  atmosphere,  un- 
rivaUed  in  the  annals  of  the  Minerva 
library. 

It  is  our  personal  opinion,  that  Lis- 
ton intends  to  amuse  nimself,  and^till 
more  amuse  his  audience,  by  a  bur- 
lesque of  the  customai^  leave-taking, 
ana  instead  of  **  sending  his  bearers 
weeping  to  their  beds,"  or  poisoning 
the  air  with  the  odour  of  -hartshorn, 
and  startling  the  ear  with  the  sound  of 
hysterics,  will  keep  the  multitude 
laughing  at  him,  for  him,  and  by  him, 
to  die  fall  of  the  curtain.  Liston  is 
undoubtedly  a  loss  to  the  stage.  He 
had  great  humour,  yet  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  He  had  neither  the  broad  plea- 
santry vnth  which  Munden  exerted 
such  irresistible  power  over  the  au- 
dience, nor  the  graceful  pleasantry 
that  made  Jack  Bannister  the  most 
delightful  of  comedians.  His  talent 
was  dry  humour.  Those  who  see  no- 
thing in  an  actor  but  his  visage,  said 
that  he  had  the  most  humorous  of  all 
visages,  and  were  prepared  to  laugh 
when  he  twisted  a  muscle.  But  his 
face  was  certainly  the  mere  instru- 
ment of  an  ingemous  mind.  It  was 
actually  heavy.  It  had  neither  the 
flexible  i^outh  that  we  see  pit-pat  made 
for  jest,  nor  the  voluble  eye  that  the 
-great  dramatist  describes,  *'  like  par- 
rots winking  at  a  bagpiper.*'  But,  as 
the  instrument  of  an  inventive  droll- 
ery, it  was  characteristic.  Liston  was 
rather  a  humorist  than  a  man  of  hu- 
mour. There  was  a  quaint  force  in 
his  conception  that  as  often  made  one 
think  as  smile ;  and  a  dexterous  by- 
play which  seldom  left  the  audience 
aware  of  the  skill  to  which  their  de- 
light in  his  performance  was  due.  But 
neither  he,  nor  any  of  the  chief  actors 
of  our  day,  have  had  a  fair  trial  with- 
in the  last  twenty  jears.  The  stage 
has  produced  too  httle  of  force  or  no- 
velty to  give  them  the  field  for  true 
talent ;  it  has  abandoned  the  strong 
pungency  of  English  character  for  the 
feeble  affectations  of  foreign  life,  and 
thus,  instead  of  nadve  opulence,  given 
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us  foreign  beggary.  It  is  altogether 
untnie  to  say,  that  bur  stage  has 
been  driven  to  feed  on  those  husks 
by  the  famine  of  English  character. 
Those  who  say  this  palpably  think 
that  the  coat  is  the  man,  and  that  the 
uniformity  of  costumes  can  extinguish 
the  original  diversities  of  profession, 
propenttty,  and  mind.  Such  thinkers 
woidd  have  us  believe  that  there  is 
neither  fol]y  nor  wisdom  existing  ex- 
cept through  the  taste  of  tlie  tailor ; 
and  that  Sie  quackery  of  physic,  the 
presumption  of  law,  the  ostentation  of 
soldiership,  the  avarice  of  commerce, 
the  adulation  of  courts,  the  vanity  of 
fashion,  the  vulgarity  of  the  parvenu  ; 
all  the  peculiar  follies,  and  tangible 
exaggerations  of  life  are  lost  since  the 
day  when  the  streets  were  a  masque- 
rade of  full-bottomed  wigs,  square^ 
skirted  coats,  and  rolled-up  stockings. 
They  cannot  see  which  folly  runs 
ahead  in  the  grand  race  of  national 
absurdities,  except  by  the  coloiu-  of  the 
jockeys*  caps  and  jackets.  To  such 
critics  the  whole  feast  of  public  oddity 
is  a  feast  with  all  the  dishes  covered. 
Their  eye  is  baffled  b^  the  indiscrimi- 
nate show  of  the  outside,  and  they  ju- 
diciously determine  that  there  can  be 
no  variety  in  the  viands  within. 

But  the  question  arises.  To  what 
is  the  true  deficiency  of  stage  author- 
ship owing  ?  We  say  not  to  the  pub- 
lic. Whenever  the  theatres  exhibit 
any  thing  worth  going  to  see,  the  pub- 
lic crowd  the  theatre.  Not  to  the  na- 
tional failure  of  ability  ?  In  the  vigour 
which  the  British  mind  exhibits  in 
every  pursuit,  in  the  counfloss  avenues 
which  it  finds  or  makes  for  fame,  and 
in  the  natural  propensity  of  the  Eng- 
lishman for  the  study  of  character, 
we  see  an  inexhaustiblo  mine  of  comic 
power,  if  the  mine  were  but  worked. 
In  the  profound  sensibilities  of  a  peo- 

Ele,  the  most  sensitive  though  the 
}a8t  ostentatious  in  their  feelings  of 
any  on  earth,  wo  have  as  little  doubt 
that  the  noblest  ore  of  tragedy  u  only 
waiting  to  be  brought  to  the  surface. 
Why,  then,  have  we  not  both  comedy 
and  tragedy  ?  The  reason  anquestion- 
ably  is — Because  neither  is  solicited 
by  that  especial  encouragcraent  which 
is  essential  to  both.  '  Both  are  espe- 
cial works  of  genius.  One  requiring 
the  quick  wit,  the  keen  insight  into 
human  eccentricities,  and  the  forcible 
constniction  of  story,  which  are  never 
to  be  found  in  their  highest  gn^ade,  but 
in.thf  highest  ordus  of  inTeiitik>n, 
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The  other  absolutely  hopeless,  with- 
out the  daring  originality,  the  living 
conception  of  human  impidses,  and  the 
poetic  eloquence,  which  by  common 
consent  are  bom  of  consummate  abi- 
lity  alone.  But  genius  is  proverbially 
shy,  fostidioiis,  and  easily  disconcerted . 
If  it  rises  higher  than  the  ordinary 
step  of  men,  it  is  only  the  more  ex- 
posed to  waver  and  feel  at  once  the 
force  and  the  chill  of  gusts  that  would 
pass  unregarded  across  the  path  of 
the  thousands  below.  A  slight  re- 
pulse has  often  thrown  a  man  of  this 
rank  of  mind  wholly  off  his  balance, 
has  made  him  relinquish  the  favourite 
pursuit  of  years,  and  exaggerating  the 
nature  of  his  failure  with  the  same 
keen  sensibility  which  fevered  his 
spirit  in  the  enterprise,  he  resolves, 
like  another  Prosnero,  to  abandon  the 
fidry  isle  where  he  so  long  reigned 
alone,  break  his  wand,  and  return  to 
the  ordinary  haunts  and  commonplace 
career  of  g^eral  mankind. 

Nor  is  the  fault  wholly  that  of  ma- 
nagers. The^  are  a  struggling  class 
of  men.  Within  the  last  hafir  cen- 
tury, none  of  them  have  been  able  to 
do  more  than  fight  ill  luck  from  season 
to  season.  A  long  succession  of  them 
have  been  mined  idtogether ;  and  a  late 
manager,  whose  amateur  propensities 
plunged  him  into  the  hazardous  amuse- 
ment of  governing  a  theatre,  is  said  to 
have  paid  L.30,000  as  the  penalty  of 
his  experience.  What,  then,  is  to  be 
the  resource  ?  Or  are  we  to  relinqubh 
all  the  advantages  which  might  re> 
dound  to  a  civilized  people  from  a 
well-ordered  national  theatre?  We 
altogether  disregard  the  ridiculous  out- 
cry raised  against  theatres  from  their 
abuse ;  and,  so  long  as  we  have  Shak- 
speare,  can  rejoice  that  we  had  a 
theatre  to  summon  that  mighty  genius 
into  action,  and  still  have  a  theatre  to 
roread  the  splendours  of  his  mind 
through  the  people  and  posterity.  The 
first  step,  as  we  conceive,  would  be  to 
form  some  public  body  for  the  express 
encouragement  of  the  drama.  We 
have  a  Royal  Academy  for  painting ; 
we  have  half  a  hundred  associatioDs 
for  all  kinds  of  public  efforts,  from 
the  dreary  dmdgeries  of  geology, 
up  to  the  noblest  researches  of  science. 
Why  not  establish  a  society  for  the 
direct  promotion  of  dramatic  author- 
ship — ^to  give  rewards  for  the  ablest 
comedy  and  tragedy ;  to  spread  dra* 
HUtie  knowledge,  to  puriff  dramatie 
tiite  f •  to  «sfvc^  th«  mild  mfliMiioe  of 
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cpiaian  over  the  oonduci  of  acton»  an- 
thors,  and  muuigen  aJSke,  and  wiUiont 
husbuiB  or  officiouaaest,  have  all  the 
dTect  of  a  powerful  and  salutary  juris. 
dkdon  ?  The  olyeet  ia  certainly  worth 
th«  trial  The  literary  ambition  of 
Svift  wu  to  found  an  academy  for  the 
parifidtioa  of  the  national  language. 
The  Dobiest  trophy  that  Louia  XIV, 
nued  in  the  height  of  his  power^ 
tad  the  only  fragment  of  hia  fame 
whiehsnrriTed  himself^was  the  French 
Academy,  whoee  chief  exploit  was  the 
Dicdonaiy  of  the  nadonal  language. 
Vet  we  suffer  the  most  brilliant,  most 
deetual,  and  most  permanent»  popu* 
lar,  and  universal  oi  all  the  efforts  of 
fma»  to  lie  in  utter  neglect ;  strug- 
fjikg  into  an  abortive  existence  under 
the  difficulties  of  bankrupt  theatres 
and  bitter  criticifim»  wholly  unprotect* 
ed  by  the  natural  patronage  of  the 
higher  orders,  almost  wholly  un- 
k^wn  to  the  people,  and  thus  ab« 
solntdy  decaying  out  of  the  land. 
To  undertake  tins  duty  and  remove 
this  stigma,  diould  be  the  work  of  the 
opulent,  the  intelligent,  and  the  pa- 
triotic of  the  nobility  of  England.  It 
vGuId  well  become  Lord  Francis  Eger- 
toD,  for  instance,  and  individuals  of  his 
tastes  and  opportunities.  Many  would 
join  them ;  and  asociety  would  be  form- 
ed,  which  might  become  rapidly  one  of 
the  ornaments  of  the  country.  Doubt* 
lea  they  would  find  a  vast  quantity  of 
feeble  writing  poured  in  upon  them  in 
the  first  instance.  This  is  the  natural 
nsult  of  the  long  neglect  of  the  dra* 
DM,  and  a]so--and  the  remark  is  worth 
iDakuig_of  the  strong  propensity  of 
the  people  to  dramatize.  Biit  a  few 
months  would  exhaust  the  influx,  and 
then  the  stream  would  begin  to  run 
pure.  Writers  who  now  wink  from 
the  oUre  of  the  pursuit,  who  know 
nothing  of  the  means  of  access^  or 
who  haf  e  been  disgusted  with  the  dif* 
ficultifis  of  theatric  negotiation,  would 
be  found,  delighted  to  follow  the  im* 
pulse  of  their  minda,  when  the  fruit  of 
that  inq>ulBe  was  to  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  men  of  rank  and  estimation, 
actuated  simply  by  the  wish  to  raise 
&e  fallen  draiaiatic  fame  of  thissingu- 
l^y  dnmatic  country.  We  cordially 
hope  that  the  experiment  wUl  be  made. 
We  can  answer  for  its  success.  Half- 
-dozen years  woidd  not  cUpse  with- 
out producing  a  total  change  in  every 
Dtttter  connected  with  the  national 
^nma,  tfrnnlating  the  latent  p^^etiy 
f^  EnibodciDtQ  xividneqii  apd  bean^. 


and  vepeoj^mg  the  deserted  hills  of 
national  literature  with  shapes  not  un- 
worthy to  move  even  among  the  co- 
lossal heroes  and  demigods  of  Shak- 
speare. 

But,  to  revert  for  a  moment  to  the 
fact  that  our  best  actors  have  not  had 
a  fair  field  for  thdr  displav,  we  af- 
firm that  the  failure  of  authorship  is 
the  true  cause  of  the  comparative  fail- 
ure of  stage  ability.  The  most  vivid 
actor  is  but  little  less  than  a  puppeti 
without  a  vivid  part.  He  may  look 
the  character,  but  it  is  the  author  who 
must  ffive  him  the  power  to  speak  it. 
No  pleasantry  of  the  performer  can 
fullv  struggle  against  native  dulness 
in  the  phiy,  and  no  originality  in  the 
performer  can  make  an  audience  find 
perpetual  novelty  in  perpetual  repeti* 
tion.  In  fact,  all  our  comedies  are 
worn  out ;  and,  except  Shakspeare^s, 
no  tragedies  are  now  ever  capable  of 
being  performed.  Repetition  even  in 
tiiose  cannot  extinguish  the  beauties, 
but  it  has  palled  the  delight ;  and  the 
actor's  fame  perishes  under  the  forced 
sameness  of  the  exhibition.  If  we 
should  once  again  see  the  revival  of 
talent  in  the  drama,  we  should  forget 
our  complaints  against  the  decay  of 
talent  in  the  actors.  While  the  tem« 
pie  is  in  ruins,  who  can  wonder  at  the 
ustlesenem  of  the  priests  ?  Like  the 
old  and  fine  superstition  of  the  Greeks, 
the  cutting  down  of  the  forest  not 
merely  stripped  the  land  of  its  noblest 
ornament,  but  exiled  the  whole  host 
of  nymphs  and  sylvans — made  the 
night  no  longer  vocal  with  sounds  of 
unearthly  harmony,  and  extinguished 
the  purple  wavings  of  the  thousand 
pinions  that  once  bore  the  forms  of 
beauty  and  inspiration  among  its 
dewv  haunts  and  caverns  of  solemn 
shaae. 

It  might  be  a  curious  question  for 
metaphysioians— if  metapnysios  ever 
settied  any  thing-*why  credulity  ex* 
ereises  auch  singfnlar  power  over  man  ? 
If  there  be  one  fact  more  notorious 
than  another,  it  is,  that  the  future  is 
wholly  beyond  human  knowledge. 
That  no  man  can  determine  the  events 
of  the  morrow,  has  amounted  to  a 
truism  qince  the  beginning  of  the 
world;  and  yet,  in  defiance  of  the 
mQst  perfect  proof  on  the  subject^ 
there  has  always  been  a  strong  ineli* 
nation  to  b^eve  that  the  events  of 
not  only  the  morrow,  but  of  years  to 
.eo|Df  ,  and  even  of  a  whole  life,  can  be 
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determined.  And>  to  make  the  ano- 
maly stronger  still»  this  determination 
is  not  to  be  fixed  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
wise,  but  on  the  ignorance  of  the  ig- 
norant. Where  we  disdain  the  phi- 
losopher, we  trust  the  gipsy;  where 
we  laugh  at  the  man  of  experience, 
we  rely  on  the  babblings  of  an  old 
woman :  just  as  our  forefathers  scoffed 
at  the  statesman,  and  believed  the  astro- 
loger. Last  month  a  prophecy  shook 
the  good  town  of  Halifax  ''  mm  its 
propriety,**  by  threatening  it  with  ut- 
ter ruin.  It  was  not  to^be  massacre 
by  a  French  invasion,  nor  cannibalism 
by  an  Irish  one.  Napoleon  was  not 
to  rise  from  his  dust  to  inflict  ven- 
geance upon  the  loyalty  of  the  Tories, 
nor  Dan  O'Connell  to  smite  the  Ra- 
dicals for  having  refused  to  make  him 
**  representative  of  all  England.**  The 
destruction  was  to  come  in  the  shape 
of  the  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  penal- 
ties. First  there  was  to  be  an  earth- 
quake of  the  most  sweeping  and  ef- 
roctual  ordet.  By  this  all  above 
ground  was  to  be  shattered  to  pieces, 
from  the  mirror  in  the  house  of  the 
mayor  to  the  pane  in  the  cobbler's 
stall.  Then  was  to  come  the  second 
unwelcome  visitor,  in  the  shape  of  a 
thunder-storm,  not  merely  the  ''  most 
terrible  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
inhabitant,**  according  to  the  estab- 
lished formula  on  those  occasions,  but 
one  which  was  to  prevent  any  appeal 
to  the  past,  or  moral  for  the  future, 
by  roasting  every  soul  that  was  caught 
above  ground.  The  finale  was  to  be 
finished  by  a  shower  that  would  have 
carried  away  Mont  Blanc,  if  it  had 
happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but,  of  course,  would  make  short  work 
with  the  crackling  ruins  and  burnt 
bones  of  the  Halifax  houses  and  house- 
holders. 

The  prophecy,  formidable  as  it  was, 
came  from  a  source  which  deepened 
all  its  terrors.  It  was  from  a  pauper 
in  the  county  workhouse.  We  have 
not  ascertained  whether  he  was  not 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb.  But  if  he 
were,  this  oracle  would  have  been  only 
the  more  worthy  of  public  accepta- 
tion ;  if  the  man  had  been  an  ioiot, 
additional  force  would  naturally  have 
been  given  to  his  authority.  Bat  If 
he  had  been  frantic  and  the  actual 
wearer  of  a  strait  waistcoat,  it  would 
have  justified  a  general  insurance  of 
bills,  making  of  leases,  and  borrowing 
of  money.  As  it  was,  the  effect  was 
solemn.    As  the  day  approachedi  a 


new  face  of  virtue  was  very  properly 
visible  over  the  whole  town.  Butch- 
ers* meat  fell  a  penny  in  the  pound, 
and  the  pound  itself  seemed  suddenly 
to  enlarge  in  its  dimensions.  The 
loaf  assumed  a  new  whiteness,  along 
with  a  new  magnitude.  Several  co- 
teries of  old  ladies  declined  attending 
the  card  table.  The  Temperance  So- 
ciety received  an  accession  of  mem- 
bers, and  drew  up  a  resolution,  that  in 
future  none  but  rain  water  should  be 
used  in  their  tea,  as  being  the  most  ce- 
lestial. The  new  corporation  bought 
a  prayer-book,  and  the  mayor  carried 
a  proposal,  in  full  conclave,  that  they 
should  attend  the  parish  church  on  the 
Sunday  ensuing,  if  they  survived.  Va- 
rious husbands  were  reconciled  to  their 
wives.  Several  gentlemen  of  advanced 
years  and  good  repute  repaired  to  the 
Surrogate  for  licenses,  in  which  they 
inserteid  the  names  of  their  housekeep- 
ers. Several  solicitors  spontaneousij 
docked  several  bills  of  cost  of  peculiar 
longitude.  Two  dissenters  acknow- 
ledged that  half  a  farthing  in  the  pound 
was  not  a  ruinous  sum  to  pay  to  the 
church-rate;  and  one  dissenter  actu- 
aUy  paid  it  to  the  amount  of  sixpence 
halfpenny. 

Sdll,  as  in  all  cases  prevention  is 
better  than  cure,  and  virtue  is  difficulty 
where  multitudes  are  concerned,  the 
expedient  most  in  favour  was  flight. 
Numbers,  as  the  day  approached, 
shook  off  the  dust  of  their  feet  against 
Halifax,  prepared  to  see  the  catafu 
trophe  on  cheaper  terms  than  total 
conversion,  and  escaped  with  all  speed 
from  the  devoted  town.  The  unfor- 
tunate theatre,  the  common  scapegoat 
of  the  Simon  Pures,  without  which  we 
should  have  lost  so  many  terrific  spc- 
cimens  of  street  eloquence  from  the 
itinerant,  and  so  many  drowsy  decla- 
mations from  the  stationary,  and  with- 
out which  we  should  have  lost  Shaks- 
peare  too,  a  trifie  in  comparison,  was 
utterly  abandoned.  Mrs  IFai7-it*s  omi- 
nous name,  well  known  for  her  various 
kinds  of  captivation,  ofierod  them  in 
vain.  Taste  was  vanquished  by  ter- 
ror— the  love  of  song  gave  way  to  the 
love  of  life — ^the  minstrel  was  left  like 
the  nightingale  to  tell  his  sorrows  to 
darkness  and  solitude — and  the  theatre 
closed  its  doors  in  despair. 


Waahington  Irving,  after  gleaning 
the  romance  of  Europe,  is  now  inde- 
fatigably  Ubottring  at  the  ronumce  of 
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Ameriet.  The  change  of  the  venue 
is  eonadenble,  and  the  difference  be* 
tweco  the  Gotliie  cathedral  and  the 
Didfe  wigwam,  the  Spanish  cavalier 
aod  the  painted  man  of  the  Bcalp,  the 
pilaee  aod  the  prairie,  loses  none  of 
it«  distiiictiiess  in  the  labours  of  the 
retired  tale-writer.  He  now  ooenpies 
huDMlf  with  ampler  tasks  than  the 
ofipriog  of  his  own  brains,  and  acts 
as  aecooeheur  to 'the  teeming  memo- 
rifs  of  the  half- smugglers  and  half* 
banditti  who  supply  tiie  Indians  with 
bnody  and  the  Europeans  with  bea- 
TTT ;  the  gracefbl  representatives  of 
riviiisation  m  the  land  of  the  buf- 
falo. 

Vet  tinth  has  always  some  kind  of 
nainre ;— Nature  is  worth  describing, 
however  natttral  she  may  be ;  and  we 
are  miserably  uck  of  the  softest  of  ro- 
mances. Irving*8  last  performance  in 
his  present  line  of  bnsineas  is  "  The 
Adfentures  of  Captain  Bonneville,"  a 
nmbler  through  the  Back  Country, 
on  a  irt^ftping  scheme.  The  gallant 
Captain's  employment,  however,  not 
bdng,  as  in  the  southern  parts  of  the 
land  of  liberty,  to  trap  men,  but 
voItcs,  foxes,  beavers,  rats,  and,  we 
prpsnme,  eveiy  thing  that  wears  a  skin. 
The  Cai>tain*8  adventures  lead  him 
into  the  heart  of  the  mountain  chain 
which  divides  the  waters  of  the  west 
from  those  of  the  United  States.  He 
huntsyshoots,  and  roves  at  will  through 
this  vast  region  of  rock,  precipice, 
and  forest,  which  some  future  Helve- 
tie  will  transform  into  some  future 
Switzerland,  and  which  will  form  the 
key  of  invasion  a  hundred  years  hence 
for  the  hosts  of  the  prairie  land,  com- 
ing under  the  conduct  of  Occidental 
Napdeons,  to  strike  the  last  dollar 
from  the  desks  of  the  New  Englander, 
and  teach  the  Carolinian  that  the  cat- 
o*-nine-tailB  is  not  made  for  the  dingy, 
skhmed  alone.  But  this  work  talks  of 
more  than  mountains.  It  gives  us 
some  insight  into  the  native  race  which 
range  those  mountmns,  and  whom  the 
march  of  mind,  in  the  shape  of  Ame- 
rican squatters,  is  hourly  driving  from 
thdr  lands ;  aod  the  march  of  free- 
dom, in  the  shape  of  peach  brandy,  is 
as  rapiifly  drivmg  out  of  existence. 
The  Indians  have  expressive  names  for 
thdr  tribes ;  some  of  them  lofty  and 
Bononms ;  some  of  them  sounding 
meanly  to  our  ears ;  but  all  given  with 
reference  to  personal  or  national  qua- 
Uties.  The  tribes  whose  titles  astound- 
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ed  our  early  youth— the  Chictawp, 
Mohawks,  Chickasaws,  and  other  tru- 
culent gatherings  of  consonants,  are 
names  which  seem  to  have  departed 
from  every  thing  but  Mr  Fenimore 
Cooper's  very  voluminous  volumes. 
He  IS  worthy  to  be  their  extinguisher; 
and  their  epitaph  can  come  from  no 
more  mortal  hand.  But  two  powerful 
tribes  survive  beyond  the  mountains, 
who,  though  they  love  brandy  well, 
and  are  infested  with  the  squatter,  yet 
contrive  to  kedp  the  legislators,  nego- 
tiators, agents,  and  ambassadors  at  a 
determined  distance,  and  would  hang 
an  American  senator  with  no  more 
compunction  than  if  he  were  not  more 
than  man.  The  horse  has  done  ^is 
for  them.  By  stealing  the  horse  from 
the  Mexican  Spaniards,  the  Indians 
make  a  cavalry  that  at  once  evades 
pursuit,  when  they  are  within  the 
range  of  the  rifle,  and  takes  desperate 
vengeance  when  the  rifleman,  dnmk 
and  tired,  dozes  in  the  wilderness. 
The  desert  ridere — and  they  ride  as 
well  as  any  Arab  on  earth — come  in 
troops  of  ^fty  or  a  hundred,  charge 
into  the  heart  of  the  little  camp,  scdp 
tlie  men,  carry  off  the  women,  re- 
mount their  cavalry  with  the  horses, 
and  are  off  a  hundred  miles  before  day- 
light has  tipped  a  single  pinnacle  of 
the  mountain  range  with  saffiron .  The 
Crows  and  Blackfeet  are  the  leading 
tribes. 

Among  the  Indians  are  some  ex- 
traordinary characters.  Aropooish, 
the  old  chief  of  the  Crows,  would 
have  made  a  great  statesman  in  Eu- 
rope if  he  had  not  been  too  honest  a 
man  for  the  general  exigencies  of  the 
character.  He  was  pofitic  enough  to 
recommend  the  peculiar  avoidance  of 
all  quarrels  with  the  wliites.  "  If," 
said  he,  "  we  keep  friends  with  them, 
we  have  nothuig  to  fear  from  the 
Blackfeet,  and  can  rule  from  the 
mountains."  Aropooish  was  a  master 
of  all  the  arts  of  Indian  government. 
He  was  a  great  *'  medicine  man,'' 
medicine  being  the  estaiblished  name 
for  the  mysterious  combination  of 
diaracter  wlilch,  in  Europe,  more  ac- 
customed to  the  division  of  labour,  is 
separated  into  the  priest,  the  physi- 
cian, the  prophet,  and  the  conjuror. 
Like  Mahomet  and  his  pigeon,  and 
Napoleon  and  his  star,  this  Nuroa 
of  the  desert  had  his  oracle  in  the 
shape  of  a  tame  eagle,  which  brought 
to  his  ear  the  secrets  of  fate.     When 
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the  whites  laughed  at  this,  the  dd 
ehief  joined  them  in  the  laugh;  but 
the  eagle  iras  indispensable  among 
the  red  men. 

Bnt  Aropooish  was  capable  of  high- 
er thingSj  thongh  in  his  own  quaint 
style.  Mr  Canrpbell,  one  of  the 
leading  traders,  oistmstfal  of  Indian 
honour,  had  deposited  a  considerable 
quantity  of  furs  in  a  cache,  or  place 
of  ooncealment.  The  rest  of  his  furs 
he  had  placed  under  the  care  of  the 
ehief.  One  evening  the  old  Indian 
returned  to  his  lodge  with  a  cloudy 
brow,  and  sat  for  a  while,  according 
to  the  manner  of  his  countrymen 
when  engaged  in  matters  of  peculiar 
interest,  without  uttering  a  syllable. 
At  length  he  said  to  Campbell, — 
"  You  haye  more  ftirs  with  you  than 
you  brought  into  the  lodge." — Camp< 
oell  knew  the  folly,  or  perhaps  ha^ 
sard,  of  equivocating  with  an  In^an, 
and  told  him  that  he  had,  and  where. 
— "  You  speak  straight,"  said  Aro- 
pooish ;  "  but  your  cach^  has  been 
robbed.  Go  and  reckon  how  many 
skills  they  have  taken  from  it." — 
Campbell  searched,  and  found  that  he 
had  lost  about  150  beaver  skins. 

The  chief  now  summoned  the  vil- 
lage.  He  reproached  his  people  for 
robbing  a  stranger  who  had  trusted 
them,  ordered  them  to  bring  back 
the  sidns,  and  declared,  that  "  as  the 
stranger  was  under  liis  roof,  he  would 
neither  eat  nor  drink  until  every  skin 
was  found."  In  a  little  time  some  of 
the  skins  made  their  appearance,  the 
bringers  quietly  laying  them  down  in 
the  lodge,  and  departing  as  quietly  as 
they  came.  Thus  passed  the  first 
day ;  Aropooish  sitting  in  a  comer 
of  the  lodge,  wrapped  In  his  robe,  and 
tasting  nothing.  At  nightfall,  he 
asked  whether  all  the  skins  had 
come  in.  Above  a  hundred  had  been 
returned,  and  Campbell  expressed 
himself  satisfied.  But  the  old  chieTs 
honour  was  not  to  be  so  satisfied. 
He  neither  ate  nor  drank  all  that 
night.  In  the  morning  some  more 
ftkins  were  brought  in  by  twos  and 
threes,  till  but  a  few  were  wanting  to 
complete  the  number.  Campbell, 
anxious  to  put  an  end  to  the  old  man's 
fasting,  again  and  again  declared  that 

he  had  got  all  that  was  necessary 

"  How  many  are  stiU  wanting?" 
asked  Aropooish.  On  being  told  the 
number,  he  whispered  to  some  of  the 
men  round  him,  who  disappeared; 
and,  soon  after,  skins  to  the  requisite 


amount  were  laid  on  the  floor.  It 
was  evident  that  they  were  not  the 
stolen  skins,  but  had  been  collected 
through  the  village.  '*  Is  ail  right 
now?"  asked  the  Indian.  **  All  is 
right,"  replied  Campbell.  *'  Good ! " 
said  Aropooish.  **  Now,  bring  roe 
meat  and  drink." 

Their  parting  was  equally  charac- 
tensiic, — "  When  yon  come  again 
among  the  Crows,**  said  the  chief, 
"  do  not  hide  your  goods.  Trust 
them,  and  they  will  not  rob  you. 
Put  your  goods  in  the  lodge  of  a 
chief,  and  they  are  safe;  but  hide 
them  in  a  cache,  and  any  one  will 
steal  them.  My  people  have  now 
given  up  your  goods  for  my  sake ; 
but  there  are  some  foolish  young  men 
in  the  village  who  may  be  trouble- 
some. Pack  your  horses  and  be- 
gone." 

Rut  Aropooish  was  more  than  a 
chief:  he  was  either  a  geographer  or 
a  wit,  or  more  probably  both.  To 
some  enquiry  relative  to  the  country, 
he  replied  at  full  length,  and  with  a 

patriotic  contempt  for  every  other 

**  The  Crow  country,"  said  he,  "  is  a 
good  country.  The  Great  Spirit  has 
put  it  exactly  in  the  right  place. 
While  you  are  in  it  you  fare  well. 
Whichever  way  you  go  out  of  it,  you 
fare  worse.  If  to  the  south,  great 
barren  plains — ^the  water  warm  and 
bad — fever  and  ague.  If  to  the 
north,  cold  winters,  long  and  bitter — 
no  grass.  You  cannot  keep  horses 
there;  you  must  travel  with  dogs. 
What  is  a  country  without  horses  ? 
On  the  Cohimbia,  people  poor  and 
dii ty — eat  fish .  Their  teeth  are  w om 
out  ;  they  are  always  taking  fish- 
bones  out  of  their  mouths.  Poor  food 
fish !  To  the  east,  live  in  villages  ; 
live  well,  but  drink  muddy  water  out 
of  the  Missouri — bad.  A  Crow's  dog 
would  not  drink  such  water.  About 
the  forks  of  the  Missouri,  fine  coun- 
ty ;  good  water,  good  grass  ;  plenty 
of  buffalo.  In  summer  it  is  admost  a$ 
good  as  the  Crow  country.  But  In 
winter  it  is  cold ;  grass  gone ;  no  salt- 
weed  for  horses.  The  Crow  conn, 
try,"  continued  the  patriot  pane^rist, 
"  is  exactly  in  the  nglit  place.  Snowy 
mountains  and  sunny  plains ;  all  kinds 
of  climates ;  good  things  in  all.  When 
summer  is  in  the  prairies,  mountains 
cool ;  there  grass  fresh  ;  clear  water 
tumbling  from  the  snow-banks.  There 
you  hunt  elk,  deer,  antelope,  while 
their  ski  as  are  fit  for  dresslnsf.    Plen- 
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tj  of  vhito  bear  and  mountain  sheep. 
1b  ntmiisy  when  the  hones  are  &t 
from  tbe  mountain  feed»  you  go  into 
the  pbuH ;  hunt  buffalo ;  trap  bea- 
rer. In  winter^  camp  in  woods  along 
tbe  rifer  sides  ;  there  buffisilo  for 
jonndTes,  and  cotton-wood  bark  for 
TOOT  horses ;  or  in  the  Wood  river 
TgUej  there  salt-weed  enough.  Crow 
coontry  exactly  in  the  right  place. 
Ereiy  thing  good  is  to  be  found  there. 
No  country  Hke  Crow  country ! " 

The  panegyric  is  euriousy  not  mere. 
]y  from  the  ardour  of  the  chief,  but 
from  its  givii^  an  enunoeration  of  the 
Ktual  employments  and  enjoyments 
of  the  Indian's  life — a  career  to  which 
Dotiiing  similar  exuts  at  present  in 
the  world,  and  of  which  a  few  gene- 
ntumsto  come  will  possess  nothing 
hot  the  memory.  The  Tartar  roams 
awildemess,  but  has  ndther  forests 
nor  prairies.  He  feeds  sheep,  and 
drinb  mare's  milk  ;  but  he  does  not 
hoDt.  The  South  American  Indian 
lives  on  roots  and  fish.  The  man  of 
North  America  is  the  only  habitual 
hunter. 

One  of  the  Plymouth  papers  men- 
tions an  affahr  which  womd  justify  a 
heavy  punishment.  Some  military 
gendment  as  they  are  said  to  be  by 
tbe  partial  joumaJist,  Isdd  a  wa^er  at 
a  dnnking-bout  that  one  of  theu*  ser- 
vants wodd  eat  three  fowls,  and  swd- 
low  a  bottle  of  whisky  for  a  meal. 
Tbe  result  was  as  unfortunate  as  the 
performance  was  disgusting,  and  as 
the  temptation  to  the  poor  glutton  was 
criminal.  The  meal  was  swallowed, 
but  it  soon  produced  great  suffering. 
Medical  aid  was  called  in,  but  it 
proved  useless ;  the  stomach  pump 
uiled,  and  the  wretched  man  ex- 
pired. 

As  we  haTe  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing tbe  facts  in  this  instance,  we  give 
tbe  statement,  of  course,  on  the  credit 
of  the  journal ;  but  if  it  be  true,  we 
can  conceiTe  few  offences  more  fitting 
objects  of  enouiry.  If  two  drunken 
peasants  fight  m  an  alehouse,  and  one 
dies  in  consequence,  the  coroner's  in- 
wst  brings  in  **  manslaughter**  at 
toe  least.  If  two  prize-  fighters  maim 
each  other,  and  one  of  them  dies,  not 
only  the  snrriror,  but  the  whole  party, 
the  bottie-holders,  managers,  and  in- 
stigators of  tiie  fight  come  under  the 
hand  of  the  law.  Undoubtedly,  if,  at 
the  mstigation  of  half-anlozen  fools,  or 
brutes,  in  a  tayem,  howeyer  they  may 


wear  the  King*s  doth,  a  human  life  is 
taken  away,  the  instieators  ought  to 
be  punished.  The  death  is  their 
work,  without  whose  intervention  it 
dearly  would  not  have  happened. 
But  the  subject  is  of  a  wider  descrip« 
tion.  Wagers  of  tho  same  kind  are 
not  infrequent ;  and  those  disgusting 
exploits  tami^  the  name  of  England. 
They  often  destroy  the  existence  of  a 
fellow-creature  at  the  time ;  and  com- 
mon sense,  as  well  as  common  law, 
would  bring  in  the  whole  parties  con- 
cerned as  accessaries  before  the  fact. 
This  proceeding  would  qoou  extin- 
guish those  abominable  wagers. 

Another  yile  custom  does  infinite 
discredit  to  the  magistracy  of  the  pro- 
yinees.  It  is  that  of  selling  wives. 
A  woman,  of  whom  her  brute  of  a 
husband  wants  to  get  rid,  tdces  her 
into  the  market  on  some  fair-day  with 
a  rope  round  her  neck — sets  her  up  to 
be  bid  for  by  the  surrounding  clovms, 
and  the  bargain  is  completed  for  half- 
a-crown  or  five  shillings.  To  foreign- 
ers this  proceeding  naturally  enough 
seems  monstrous ;  and  they  scoff  at 
our  affectation  of  morality.  The  truth 
is,  that  this  practice  exists  but  among 
the  most  profligate  of  the  lower  classes ; 
that  it  does  not  constitute  a  divorce ; 
and  that  it  is  directiy  punishable  by 
law  ;  the  object  of  the  whole  shame- 
less ceremony  being  merely  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  husband  sur- 
renders flil  idea,  or  right,  of  taking  an 
action  against  the  man  who  lives  with 
the  separated  wife.  But  this  practice, 
at  once  ill^al  and  disgusting,  is  a  re- 
proach to  the  magistracy,  whereyerit 
IS  suffered. 

If  the  country  magistracy  overlook 
one  offensive  pracitice,  the  metropoli- 
tan magistracy,  and  those  of  the  ohief 
cities,  are  still  more  reprehensible. 
To  them  all  gaming-houses  subsist  as 
notorious  as  the  noonday.  Yet  the 
magistrates  look  on,  and  leave  the 
prosecution  to  the  parishes.  Thus  the 
nuisance  of  priyate  waste  is  aggrava- 
ted by  the  nuisance  of  public  expendi- 
ture. The  subtiety  of  the  gaming- 
house keeper  is  assisted  by  the  sub- 
tlety of  the  lawyer,  and  as  the  result, 
those  actions  are  generally  foiled. 
Yet  a  few  constables  sent  in  once  a- 
week  to  seize  on  the  tables,  and  a  po- 
liceman stationed  at  the  door  to  pre- 
yent  ingress,  would,  in  a  short  tune, 
abate  an  eyil  which  has  brought  more 
young  men  to  ruin,  and  more  old  ones 
'.)  to  the  gallows,  than  any  Isnown  evil 
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of  society.  But  then  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding ought  to  be  impartial.  Jus- 
tice>  unless  even-handed,  is  no  justice 
at  all.  The  same  activity  which  fas- 
tens on  the  apprentices  in  Whitecha- 
pely  or  the  bauKers*  clerks  in  the  Re- 
gent*s  Quadrantj  ought  to  display  it- 
self among  the  stately  structures  of  St 
Jame8*8  Square.  The  PalUMall  clubs 
ought  to  pay  their  quota  of  penalty  to 
tiie  public  morals,  and  great  lords  and 
rich  commoners  should  be  taught  the 
necessity  of  respect  for  the  laws,  by 
feeling  the  grasp  of  those  laws. 

Another  offence,  and  one  of  a  more 
offensive,  because  of  a  more  glaring 
description,  is  the  state  of  the  lobbies 
in  tiie  theatres.  We  shall  not  degrade 
our  columns  by  attempting  the  detail  of 
scenes  which  we  shrink  from  witness- 
ing. But  we  are  entitied  to  ask,  by  what 
right  a  constable  is  empowered  to  ar- 
rest a  wretched  wanderer  through  the 
midnight  streets,  when  this  pampered 
and  painted  profligacy  is  suffered  to 
display  itself  in  its  most  glaring  and 
insolent  obtrusion  in  the  theatres.  One 
circle  of  the  boxes,. though  but  one,  is 
undoubtedly  kept  clear  of  this  nui- 
sance. 

If  this  can  be  so  effectually  done, 
why  not  keep  all  equallv  clear  ?  Do 
tiie  magistrates  disregard  the  insult  to 
public  decency  ?  Do  they  forget  that, 
by  this  disregard,  they  actually  assist 
in  violating  a  public  trust  ?  for,  by  the 
existence  of  this  nuisance,  the  public 
are  largely  excluded  from  the  theatre. 
Their  places  are  taken  up  by  a  class 
with  wnom  they  cannot  associate;  and 
even  the  interests  of  managers  in  every 
theatre  in  London  are  eventually  in- 
jured. For,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of 
view,  theatres  have  never  thriven  as 
they  did  of  old,  since  they  have  suf- 
fered this  obnoxious  class  to  be  promi- 
nent among  their  audiences.  The  rea- 
son is  plain :  the  resident  families  of 
the  metropolis  now  seldom  go  to  the 
theatres.  Once,  they  went  regularly. 
Some  often,  others  at  stated  intervals 
throughout  the  year.  At  Christmas 
and  Easter  the  custom  of  visiting  the 
two  principal  theatres  en  masse  was 
customary  among  the  majority  of  the 
London  householders.  But  this,  though 
children  are  still  taken  to  see  the  panto- 
mimes, has  remarkably  fallen  away, 
and  the  theatre  is  no  longer  among  the 
regular  places  of  the  London  family's 
gratification.  The  result  is  the  fall- 
'ng  off  of  revenue. 
Nor  do  we  demand  the  remedy  of 


this  evil  from  managers :  they  are  too 
severely  pressed  by  cireumstanccs  to 
be  enabled  to  attempt  it ;  they  are  too 
powerless  to  effect  what  would  now  be 
regarded,  not  merely  as  an  innovation, 
but  an  injury.  Riots  would  probably 
be  the  result ;  and  the  theatres  might 
be  burned  down  in  a  rash  attempt  to 
restore  their  morality.  The  change 
must  come  from  a  higher  source.  The 
magistra^  must  be  excited  to  dili- 
gence. The  Minister  for  the  Home 
Department  must  do  his  duty ;  and  the 
metropolis  of  moral  England  must  not 
nightiy  exhibit  a  dozen  displays  which 
would  not  bo  tolerated  in  profligate 
Paris  or  gross  Vienna. 

This  reform  is  the  more  required 
from  the  number  of  the  minor  thea- 
tres.    This  number  was  the  offspring 
of  popular  outcry  ;  and  no  stronger 
exemplification  of  the  folly  of  that 
outcry  ever  was  offered.     It  was  al- 
leged that  the  multiplication  of  small 
theatres  would  at  once  improve  the 
drama,  by  opening  a  more  extensive 
field,  improve  the  actors  by  compe- 
tition,  improve  the  public  taste  hy 
the  new  patronage  of  genius,  and  ina- 
prove  the  morals  of  their  vicinities  by 
providing  rational  amusement  for  the 
multitude  who  would  otherwise  seek 
it  in  the  gin-shop.     The  actual  con- 
sequences have  been  directiy  the  re- 
verse.    The  drama  has  wholly  died  ; 
the  great  theatres  being  so  drained  by 
the  minors,  that  they  are  absolutely 
unable  to  offer  (he  due  encouragement ; 
and  the  minor  theatres  performing  no- 
thing but  translations,  or  the  plunder 
of  the  principal  theatres.     Acting  L» 
as  close  upon  the  point  of  death  as 
possible;  a  single  good  actor  being 
considered  as  the  full  appointment  for 
a  minor  theatre.     The  companies  of 
the  principal  being  thus  drained  of 
their  best  performers,  and  these  per- 
formers bemg  totally  lost  in  the  vul- 
garity and  dulness  of  tiie  companies 
round  them.     The   improvement  of 
the  popular  taste  is  to  be  founded  on 
the  lowest  buffooneries  of  tiie  lowest 
minors,  and  *'  Life  in  London,"  and 
"  Jim  Crow,"  inevitably  superseding 
Shakspeare  and  Sheridan.     The  im- 
provement in  morals  is  to  be  ascer- 
tained  only  from  the  inordinate  in- 
crease of  every  species  of  vileness  in 
their  neighbourhoods  ;   every  minor 
theatre  becoming  rapidly  the  nucleus 
of  a  centre  of  haunts,  themselves  the 
haunts  of  every  abomination. 
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We  hear  perpetual  accounta  of  the 
poverty  of  toe  lower  classes  in  both 
Eoflaod  and  Ireland.  That  men  who 
will  sire  nothing-  when  they  have 
Yorkj  lod  will  drink  every  thing  whe- 
ther they  hare  or  not«  are  likely  to  be 
poor,  we  feel  ourBelres  under  no  neces- 
dtj  to  deny ;  but  that  the  lower  classes 
actnaUy  do  receive  vast  sums  of  money 
beyood  the  necessities  of  existence,  we 
confidently  believe.  And  thb  we  be- 
lieTe  not  npon  hearsay,  but  upon  the 
public  proofe  of  Parliament.  The 
pauperism  of  Ireland  affords  to  keep 
up  the  pauperism  of  Mr  O'Connell  at 
the  rate  of  eighteen  or  twenty  thou- 
s«nd  a-year,  which  keep  up  the  pau- 
perism of  his  four  relatives  who  do 
Ireland  the  honour  to  sit  for  her  in 
the  English  Parliament ;  but  also  keep 
up  a  whole  army  of  solicitors,  agents, 
ud  other  functionaries  of  rebellion, 
besides  the  handsome  allowance  of  two 
thousand  priests,  with  their  usurping 
hierarchy;  the  MacHales,  Murrays, 
&c.  B^des  thisy  the  unhappy  and 
impoverished  people  pay  about  eight 
millioos  sterling  for  whisky,  not  a 
drop  of  which  they  require,  but  every 
drop  of  which  they  swallow.  This  is 
tolerable  for  a  country  of  paupers, 
heart-broken  with  poverty,  and  not 
knowing.  Heaven  help  them  and  punish 
the  liars  who  tell  the  tale  of  wo,  how 
to  get  a  meal  for  the  morrow  in  the 
wii  world. 

Bat  the  Radical  orators  of  England 
take  up  the  tale  where  the  Papist  mour- 
uers  break  it  off,  and  insist  on  it,  that 
life  is  not  worth  living,  when  the  no- 
blest order  of  mankind,  the  ten- pound- 
ers, are  ground  to  the  dust  with  taxes, 
tithes,  and  the  other  abominations  of 
an  aristocracy.  But,  we  have  two 
authorities  on  the  opposite  side,  who 
very  considerably  shake  our  faidi  and 
dry  our  eyes  on  the  matter.  The  first 
U  Mr  Tidd  Pratt,  the  Savmgs  Banks* 
lawyer,  a  little  man,  but  a  great  cal- 
culator. Mr  Tidd  Pratt  tells  us  and 
the  public,  that  the  deposits  in  the 
savings  banks  amount  to  little  less  than 
eighteen  millions  of  pounds  a-year, 
and  that  by  the  constant  purchase  of 
stock,  the  lowest  orders  will  soon  be 
the  great  fundholders  of  England. 
Eighteen  miUions  is  certainly  a  hand- 
tome  surplus  of  the  purses  of  the  po- 
verty-stricken. But  Spring  Rice,  dso 
a  little  man,  and  a  great  calculator, 
brings  in  an  account  which  throws  the 
wnn^  banks  into  total  eclipse ;  and 


this  is  the  expenditure  on  gin*  In  the 
year  1834  the  poverty  of  England  laid 
out  in  ein  L.2 1,874,000.  This  was 
showy  drinking  for  beggars  crushed 
to  the  dust  by  a  generation  of  oli- 
garchs. The  account  was  still  better 
in  1835,  when  it  was  L.23,397,000 
only — an  increase  of  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  in  twelve  months  I  In 
1836  it  was  L.24,7 1 0,000— tlie  mil- 
lion and  a  half  increase  having-  been 
duly  kept  up.  We  are  to  Wr  in 
mind  also,  that  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  England  and  Wales  is  not 
above  (purteen  millions,  and  that  the 
gin-drinking  is  confined  to  the  exclu- 
sive pleasure  of  the  populace ;  gin 
never  being  among  the  luxuries  of  a 

fentleman*s  table,  and  very  seldom 
nding  its  way  into  his  house.  And 
Ireland  and  Scotland  smuggling  and 
distilling  their  own  beverage  ad  libi" 
turn.  -^  While  even  in  England  the  gin 
drinking  is  narrowed  within  these  few 
vears  by  the  teetotallers  and  other 
lovers  of  keeping  themselves  in  hot 
water.  Now,  if  we  estimate  the  de- 
posit in  the  savings  banks  so  low  as 
the  twelve  millions  a-year,  adding 
these  to  the  expenditure  on  gin,  we 
have  at  once  L.36,000,000  a-year, 
namely,  the  full  interest  of  the  national 
debt ;  in  other  words,  the  whole  na- 
tional debt  itself;  for  every  one  knows 
that  the  debt  is  nothing  but  the  in- 
terest. Thus  the  poverty  of  England, 
if  it  should  please  to  give  up  misery 
and  mortality  in  the  shape  of  dram- 
drinking,  anci  add  to  what  is  saved  from 
the  gin-shop,  what  it  is  palpably  able 
to  lay  by  from  its  daily  expenditure, 
would  be  enough  to  pay  off  the  national 
debt  any  Easter  of  its  existence.  So 
much  for  poverty. 

We  are,  of  course,  aware  that  in- 
dividuals sometimes  put  money  into 
the  savings  banks  for  the  higher  in- 
terest. But  this  occurs  in  so  small  a 
scale  compared  with  the  mass  of  de- 
positors, tiiat  it  is  not  worth  consider- 
ation. This  immense  majority  are  de- 
positors of  a  superfiuity ;  owners  of 
money  which  they  do  not  want,  and 
do  not  wish  to  waste,  and  which  they 
very  properly  put  under  public  protec- 
tion, nrst  in  the  savings  banks,  and  next 
in  the  funds. 

On  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  ten-pounders  would  be 
much  more  distinctiy  shown  by  paving 
off  the  national  debt,  than  by  drinking 
any   conceivable    quantity   of  gin  j 
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though  we  do  not  feel  any  Tery  san- 
goine  ezpectation  of  penoading  the 
ffiii  purrejrony  the  gas-kmplighten  of 
the  Dakoes,  nor  eren  the  Sir  Felix 
BootDf  of  this  world,  of  the  advantage 
of onr  speculation.  Botfour-and-twen* 
tf  mfllioni  of  money  swallowed  in  the 
shape  of  Uquid  fire !  The  thought  is 
more  incendiary  than  another  great 
fire  of  London.  Well  may  the  Sir 
Felixes  of  this  world  keep  mansions  in 
the  Portman  places  of  mankind,  bathe 
in  turtle-soup,  and  wash  thdr  spaniels 
in  Burgun^.  Yet  we  wish  that  the 
teetotallers  would  make  a  grand  inra- 
sion  of  the  distillery,  and  after  boiflng  a 
few  of  theooncoctors  of  conflagration  in 
their  own  vats,  let  in  the  Thames  to  li- 
quify the  whole /yibnr.  With  all  this,  we 
are  aware  of  the  respect  due  to  vested 
Interests.  The  physicians,  to  whom 
i4[>oplexies  are  rent-rolls ;  the  suiigeons, 
who  live  on  the  broken  bones  of  huma< 
nity  I  the  undertakers,  who  keep  them- 
selves in  their  own  houses,  by  remov- 
ing every  one  else  from  theirs  ;  and 
last,  and  most  grasping  of  all,  the 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  who 
tax  the  tombstones,  and  lay  their  hands 
upon  every  thing  above  and  under 
ground.  The  slightest  check  on  the 
national  propensity  for  gin  would  be 
answered  by  a  general  wail  (torn  the 
whole  multitude  who  live  on  the  sad 
varieties  of  human  wo.  The  work- 
house would  exMbit  the  portly  map 
trons  and  pampered  clerks  who  preside 
over  the  distribution  of  the  nx  millions 
of  pounds  steriing  which  go  in  pota- 
toes and  cheese  to  the  pauperism  of 
Britain,  lank  as  the  mice  that  roamed 
their  empty  halls.  The  turnkeys  of 
the  county  jails  would  grow  melan- 
choly, and  toy  ^th  handcufis  no 
longer.  Jack  Ketch^  would  pro- 
nounce his  occupation  o*er ;  and  the 
''drop  itself  might  be  sold  for  old 
furniture  not  required  at  present  by 
the  owner." 

But  the  calamity  would  not  end 
heix>.  Themis  herself  might  give  up 
her  last  breath  in  a  groan  that  would 
shake  the  land  firom  Westminster  Hall 
to  the  Liiard.  The  nidges  would  find 
their  drcmts  reduced  to  the  important 
duty  of  marching  into  the  counties 
witK  a  jwsse  of  clowns  before  them, 
and  the  sheriff's  carriage  to  make  up 
the  a^ow.  The  leanness  of  the  courts 
would  soon  reduce  the  corporiety  of 
the  lawyer^  and  a  medy  mortaBty, 
or  a  general  recxnitmg  n>r  the  East 


India  Company's  service,  would  be 
the  only  resources  against  eating  each 
other.  With  the  barristers  the  solici- 
tors must  go,  that  active  race,  whose 
smaller  dimensions  by  no  means  pre- 
clude thdr  rival  activity  in  extnu^g 
theur  subsistence  from  whatever  they 
can  fix  on.  The  generation  of  clerks 
and  law  subalterns  of  all  shapes,  rises, 
and  stings,  who  live  by  the  superior 
genera,  must  be  rednced  to  the  famine 
point  without  delay. 

**  So,  naturalists  say,  a  ilea 
Has  snulier  flesi  that  on  him  prey. 
And  they  have  imaller  still  to  bite  'em. 
And  ao  proceed,  ad  im/initunL" 

All  must  perish  alike ;  and  lawyers, 
even  to  the  grade  invisible  and  next 
the  worm,  must  go  together  to  obli- 
vion. 

Witii  the  consciousness  of  so  sweep  > 
ing  a  calamity  before  him,  who  can 
wonder  that  little  Spring  Rice  should 
have  proposed  to  take  off  the  spirit 
license  tax  from  the  gin-shops,  **  in  the 
fbll  and  undoubting  eonfidence  that 
the  increased  gin-drinking  therefrom 
wouldmakeup  the  loss  to  the  revenue  ?** 

The  memory  of  Napoleon  is  inex- 
haustible in  Franco.  His  career  was 
so  vivid,  his  exploits  were  so  various, 
and  the  space  over  which  his  military 
life  extended  was  so  comprehensive, 
adventurous,  and  interesting,  that  we 
should  not  wonder  if  it  suppHed  the 
gosripryof  France  with  materials  for 
a  century  to  come.  Of  all  lives  the 
life  of  a  great  soldier  is  the  most  fertile 
in  reminiscences  of  this  order.  Na- 
poleon, one  day  the  chief  of  cabinets, 
ano^er  day  controlling  camps — one 
day  deciding  the  fate  of  empires  in 
coundl,  another  day  deciding  the  fate 
of  wars  in  the  field — a  statesman  by 
office,  a  soldier  by  profesmon,  and 
from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  a  pre- 
eminentiy  brilliant,  stirring,  and  an- 
dacions  spirit — Napoleon  was  made  to 
be  the  central  figure  of  the  most  showy 
of  an  romances — ^the  romance  of  his- 
tory. 

Bat  his  character  was  more  deve- 
loped in  what  may  be  called  the  pri- 
vate llfo  of  camps  than  in  those  lai^^ 
scenes  which  belong  to  thrones  and 
fields  of  batde.  He  had  a  singular 
power  of  addresring  himself  to  the 
leefings  of  tiie  soldieiy ;  and  this  is  the 
more  dngplar*  from  its  seeming  in- 
compalBriBty  with  die  diaracter  of  his 
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mind.  If  e?er  man  was  hangbty  and 
hmgaat,  bent  npon  faigfa  things^  and 
coDtemptuoos  of  human  Ifedings — if 
erer  man  wonld  hare  made  a  bridge 
of  human  heads  and  hearts  to  power^ 
isA  would  have  immolated  a  genera- 
tioD  on  die  altar  wbere  he  set  up  him- 
nJf  as  the  idol — that  man  was  the  pro- 
found, snbtiej  and  remorseless  Napo- 
koa.  Yet  nerer  Creneral  of  modem 
times—Dori  perliaps,  of  ancient — ^had 
more  the  skill  of  reaching  the  heart  of 
the  soldier,  more  identified  the  glory 
of  the  solder  idth  his  own  success^  or 
moieecMnbined  the  affections  of  a  com- 
rade with  the  dignity  of  a  leader. 

The  latest  work  which  has  been 
pabli^ed  is  a  collection  of  anecdotes, 
entitled  ^'Erenings  with  Cambac^res  j" 
for  the  authenticity  of  the  source  the 
French  publidier  8ufficien%^  pledges 
himself;  and  unlike  as  the  whole  com- 
rnnoication  is  to  what  might  occur  in 
the  intercourse  of  a  retired  minister 
amongst  ourselves^  there  is  no  impro- 
baKHty  whatever  in  its  occurrence 
amongst  our  Grallic  ne^hbonrs.  The 
moet  Tigonms  life  in  France  has  a  pro- 
digiofQs  tendency  to  trifling.  Under 
dwpotic  goTemment,  triffing  only  is 
safe ;  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
triSins  was  the  chief  employment  per- 
mitted to  the  two  coadjutors  of  the 
First  Coosnl.  The  prodigious  gemus 
of  Napoleon  not  merely  threw  the  fa^ 
nJties  of  his  copartners  in  power  into 
the  shade,  but  utterly  stripped  them  of 
all  responsibility.  If  Cambac^r^s  had 
been  netting  purses  and  Le  Brun 
eomhing  laj^ogs  all  the  term  of  their 
natural  uves,  they  could  not  have  been 
less  importantlT  employed  than  while 
they  followed  in  the  train  of  the  First 
Consnl.  In  these  evenings,  whether 
the  anecdotes  were  transmitted  direct 
from  the  lips  of  the  Ex- Chancellor,  or 
collected  by  the  editor  from  hb  re- 
membrances, we  probablv  have  the 
^lef  materials  of  lus  memtations  du- 
ring the  career  of  the  great  Jacobin- 
Deipot  and  Republican- Monarch  of 
France.  We  give  one  of  those  anec- 
dotes, as  curiously  characteristic  of 
Napoleon  en  campagne* 

Daring  one  of  tiie  campaigns  in 
Germany  the  Emperor,  wrapped  in 
^  grey  great-coat,  was  riding  about  in 
the  enrirons  of  Munich,  attended  only 
^ytwo  orderly  officers.  He  met  on 
the  road  a  very  pretty-looldng  female^ 

▼ho,  l^hcr  dress,  was  evidently  a 

"wwdwre.    She  was  weepings  and 
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was  leading  by  the  hand  a  little  boy 
about  five  years  of  age.  Struck  by  tiie 
beauty  of  the  woman,  and  her  distreae» 
the  Emperor  pulled  up  his  horse  by 
the  road-side,  and  said,  "  What  is  thle 
matter  with  you,  my  dear?"  The 
woman,  not  knowing  the  individual  by 
whom  she  was  addressed,  and  being 
much  discomposed  by  grief,  made  no 
reply.  The  little  boy,  however,  was 
more  communicative,  and  he  frankly 
answered,  **  My  mother  is  crying,  sir, 
because  my  father  has  beat  her.** 
«  Where  is  your  father  ?*'— "  Oose  by 
here ;  he  is  one  of  the  sentinels  on 
duty  with  the  baggage."  The  Em- 
peror again  addressed  himself  to  the 
woman,  and  enquired  the  name  of  her 
hushand ;  but  she  refused  to  tell,  beinr 
fearful  lest-the  captain,  as  she  supposed 
the  Emperor  to  oe,  would  cause  her 
hushand  to  be  punished.  "Mafpeste, 
your  husband  has  been  beating  you ; 
you  are  weeping ;  and  yet  you  are  so 
afraid  of  getting  him  into  trouble,  that 
you  will  not  even  tell  me  his  name. 
Tills  is  very  inconsistent.  May  it  not 
be  that  you  are  a  little  in  fault  your- 
self ?"—•*  Alas,  Captain!  he  has  a 
thousand  good  qualities,  though  he  has 
one  very  bad  one — he  is  jealous,  ter- 
ribly jealous :  and  when  he  gets  into 
a  passion,  he  cannot  restrain  his  vio>« 
lencc." — **  But  that  is  rather  serious  : 
in  one  of  his  fits  of  jealousy  he  may 
inflict  on  you  some  serious  injury; 
perhaps  kill  you." — "  And  even  if  he 
did,  I  should  not  wish  any  harm  to 
come  to  him  ;  for  I  am  sure  he  wotdd 
not  do  it  wilfully  ;  he  loves  me  too 
well  for  that."—"  And  if  I  guess  right- 
ly* you  love  him  ?** — "  That  is  very 
natural,  Captain.  He  is  my  lawful 
husband,  and  the  father  of  my  dear 
boy."  So  saying,  she  fondly  kissed 
her  child,  who,  by  the  way  in  which 
he  returned  her  caresses,  proved  his 
affection  for  his  mother.  "  Well,- 
said  he  again,  turning  to  the  woman# 
"  whether  you  and  your  husband  love 
each  other  or  not,  I  do  not  choose 
that  he  should  beat  you.  I  am  one  of 
the  Emperor*s  aides-de-camp,  and  I 
win  mention  the  aflair  to  his  Majesty. 
Tell  me  your  husband's  name." — "  If 
you  were  the  Emperor  himself,  I  would 
not  tell  it  you ;  for,  I  know,  he  would 
be  punished." — "  SDly  woman !  All 
I  want  is  to  teach  him  to  behave  well 
to  you,  and  to  treat  you  with  the  re- 
spect you  deserve." — "  That  would 
make  me  very  happy^  Captain ;  but 
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though  he  ill-treats  me«  I  will  not  get 
him  punished/*  The  Emperor  shrag- 
ged  his  shoulders,  made  some  remark 
upon  female  obstinacy,  and  gallopped 

When  he  was  out  of  the  womanis 
hearing,  he  sud  to  the  officers  who 
accompanied  him :  **  Well,  gentlemen, 
what  do  you  think  of  that  aJQTectionate 
creature  ?  There  are  not  many  such 
women  at  the  Tuileries.  A  wife  like 
that  is  a  treasure  to  her  husband/'  In 
the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  bag- 
gage, of  which  the  boy  had  spoken, 
came  up.  It  was  escorted  by  a  com- 
pany of  the  52d.  Napoleon  despatched 
one  of  the  officers  who  was  riding  with 
him  to  desire  the  commander  of  tlie 
escort  to  come  to  him.  **  Have  you  a 
vivandiere  in  your  company  ?" — "  Yes, 
sire,"  replied  the  Captain.  "  Has  she 
a  child?  '—"  Yes ;  little  Gentil,  whom 
we  are  all  so  fond  of.*' — '*  Has  not  the 
woman  been  beaten  by  her  husband?*' 
**  I  was  not  aware  of  the  circumstance 
till  some  time  after  its  occurrence.  I 
have  reprimanded  the  man." — "  Is  he 
generally  well-conducted?" — "He  is 
very  jealous  of  hb  wife,  but  without 
reason.  The  woman*s  conduct  is  ir- 
reproachable."— "  Docs  he  know  me 
by  sight  ?" — "  I  cannot  say,  sire ;  but 
as  he  has  just  arrived  from  Spain,  I 
think  it  b probable  he  does  not."-"  Try 
and  ascertain  whether  he  has  ever  seen 
me ;  and  if  he  has  not,briDghim  hither. 
Say  you  wish  to  bring  htm  before  the 
general  of  the  division,"  On  enquiry, 
U  appeared  that  Napoleon  had  never 
been  seen  by  the  grenadier,  who  was  a 
very  fine-looking  man,  about  flve-and- 
twenty.  When  he  was  conducted  to 
Napoleon,  the  latter  said,  in  a  familiar 
tone,  "  What  is  the  reason,  my  lad, 
that  you  beat  your  wife  ?  She  is  a 
young  and  pretty  woman,  and  a  better 
wife  than  you  are  a  husband.  Such 
conduct  is  disgraceful  in  a  French  gre- 
nadier."— "  Ball  1  General,  if  women 
are  to  be  believed,  they  arc  never  in 
tie  wrong.  I  have  forbidden  my  wife 
to  talk  to  any  man  whatever ;  and  yet, 
in  spite  of  my  commands,  I  find  her 
constantly  gossiping  with  one  or  other 
of  my  comrades." — "  Now,  there  is 
your  mistake ;  you  want  to  prevent  a 
woman  from  talking ;  you  might  as 
well  try  to  turn  the  course  of  the  Da- 
nube. Take  my  advice;  do  not  be 
jealou8.  Let  your  wife  gossip,  and  be 
merry.  If  she  were  doing  wrong,  it 
is  likely  she  would  be  sad  instead  of 
gay.    Your  comrades  are  not  abso- 


lutely capuchins ;  but  I  am  modi  mis- 
taken if  they  wUl  not  respect  another 
man's  wife.     I  desire  that  you  do  not 
strike  your  wife  again  ;  and  if  my  or- 
der be  not  obeyed,  the  Emperor  shall 
hear  of  it.     Suppose  his  Majesty  were 
to  give  you  a  reprimand,  what  would 
you  sav  then?" — "  Ma  foi^  General, 
my  Wiie  is  mine,  and  I  may  beat  her 
if  I  choose.     I  should  say  to  the  Em- 
peror— Sire,  look  you  to  the  enemy, 
and  leave  me  to  manage  my  wife/' 
Napoleon  laughed,  and  said — "  My 
good  fellow,  you  are  now  speaking  to 
3ie  Emperor."    The  word  produced 
its  usual  magical  efiect.     The  grena- 
dier looked  confused,  held  down  his 
head,  lowered  his  voice,  and  said, — 
"  Ob,  sire,  that  quite  alters  the  case. 
Since  your  Migesty  commands,  I,  of 
course,  obey." — "  That's    right.      I 
hear  an  excellent  character  of  your 
wife.    E  very  body  speaks  well  of  her. 
She  braved   my   dbpleasure,    rather 
than  expose  you  to  punishment.     Re- 
ward her  by  kind  treatment.     I  pro- 
mote you  to  the  rank  of  seigeant ;  and, 
when  you  arrive  at  Munich,  apply  to 
the  Grand  Mareschal  du  Palus,  and 
he  will  present  you  with  four  hundred 
francs.     With  that  you  may  buy  a 
suttler's  caravan,  which  will  enable 
your  wife  to  carry  on  a  profitable  busi- 
ness.    Your  son  is  a  fine  boy,  and,  at 
some  future  time,  he  shall  be  provided 
for.     But  mind,  never  let  me  hear  of 
your  beating  your  wife  again.   If  I  do, 
you  shall  find  that  I  can  deal  hard 
blows  as  well  as  you." — "  Ah,  sire,  I 
can  never  be  sufficiently  grateful  for 
your  kindness."  Two  orthree  years  af- 
ter this  circumstance,  the  Emperor  was 
with  the  army  in  another  campaign. 
Napoleon  had  a  wonderful  power  of  re- 
collecting the  countenances  of  persons 
whom  he  had  once  seen.      On  one  of 
his  marches  he  met  and  recollected 
the  fivandiere  and  Ler  son.     He  im- 
mediately rode   up    to   her,  saying 
"  Well,  my  good  woman,  how  do  you 
do  ?  Has  your  husband  kept  the  pro- 
mise he  made  to  me  ?"    The  poor  wo- 
man burst  into  tears,  and  threw  her- 
self at  the  Emperor's  feet.    "  Oh,  sire, 
oh,  sire  I  since  my  good  fortune  led 
me  into  the  gracious  presence  of  your 
Majesty,  I  have  been  the  happiest'of 
women. "    "  Then  reward  me  by  being 
the  most  virtuous  of  wives."     A  few 
pieces  of  gold  were  presented  widi 
these  words ;  and,  as  Napoleon  rode 
ofi;  the  cries  of  "  Vive  fEmpereur,** 
uttered  amidst  tears  and  sobs  by  the 
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motbflr  Hid  ber  son,  were  repeated  by 
the  wbde  battalion. 

The  poetrj  of  England  should 
awake.  The  time  for  manly  appeals 
to  manly  feelinga  is  come^  if  ever ; 
aod  poetry  is  the  peculiar  voice  of 
Dumfaiiess,  feeling,  and  freedom.  All 
the  verld  b  weary  of  sonneteering. 
The  sorrows  of  sentimentalbts  have 
00  cbarras  for  ns.  The  loyes  of  the 
Laura  Marias, — the  Gnlnares,  with  the 
koife  m  one  hand,  and  the  lute  in  the 
otheff  the  German  heroines,  '*much 
bemer^  in  beer," — and  the  fond 
qoaws,  who  make  loire  with  scalps, — 
may  poish  in  their  own  swamps,  for 
anj  thing  that  we  care.  We  shall 
nerer  read  a  line  of  their  raptures ; 
hot  we  desire  to  see  the  young  minds 
of  England  plunging  deep  into  the 
rigorous  and  invigorating  surges  of 
national  poetry.  What  made  Greece 
the  great  fount  of  poetry  to  man- 
kind r  What  but  that  its  poetry  was 
pMc.  It  was  grounded  on  great 
pnbhc  cTeots,  stimulated  by  public 
oecesaties,  and  ennobled  by  the  con- 
scioosness  of  public  serrice.  There 
never  was  a  nation  where  the  son- 
neteer and  the  sentimentalist  did  so 
little,  or  had  so  little  to  do.  When 
thu  degeneracy  of  the  muse  crept  in, 
the  nation  had  already  degenerated. 
What  made  the  oratory,  &e  biogra- 


phy, the  historic  writings  of  Greece 
the  most  stirring,  vivid,  and  lofty  of 
the  world  ?  They  were  all  public — 
all  written  by  men  with  all  their 
energies  roused  to  their  utmost  pitch 
by  public  life,  and  honoured,  felt,  and 
rewarded  by  men  themselves  shaped 
into  the  muscle  and  proportions  of 
heroism  by  public  toils.  What  would 
Pindar  have  been,  writing  sonnets  on 
some  Lais  or  Phrjrne  of  Thebes? 
Demosthenes,  scribbling  exquisite 
papers  on  cookenr  and  the  passions  in 
the  blue  and  sulphur  Attic  Review, 

Published  quarterly  at  the  foot  of  the 
*nyz?  or  iGschylus,  forgetting  the 
battle  of  Marathon,  and  luxuriating 
in  the  loves  of  some  Salaminian  sea- 
rover,  and  some  captured  sultana  of 
Xerxes? 

We  sav,  that  if  English  poetry  is  / 
henceforth  to  be  worth  the  ink  that  I 
marks  it  on  the  paper,  it  must  look  for  I 
its  revival  in  national  interest  in  seizing  | 
on  gn^eat  national  transactions,  and  inl 
showing  its  participation  in  tiie  illus-f 
trious  struggles  of  its  country. 

We  gvie  the  following  verses,  sung 
at  one  of  the  Birmingham  Conserva- 
tive dinners,  as  an  evidence  that 
poetry  can  raise  its  voice  among  us 
still.  The  verses  might  evidently  be 
more  polished;  but  the  feeling  is 
good,  and  we  wish  to  see  many  a  fol- 
lower of  its  example. 


BISMIKGBAM  COKSBKVATITX  SONG. 

*^  *Tis  the  voice  of  oar  country,  from  centre  to  shore, 
It  calls  on  each  Briton  to  slumber  no  more ; 
It  bids  us  arise,  ere  our  birthright  be  gone. 
And  rally  like  men  round  the  Altar  and  Throne. 

**  The  God  of  that  Altar,  through  tumult  and  war, 
Ever  beam*d  upon  England  bis  bright  leading  star ; 
Ever  pour*d  on  our  lathers  his  blessing  divine, 
And  ne'er  shall  their  children  prove  false  to  bis  shrine. 

"  Roand  the  throne  of  our  Monarcba  for  ages  have  stood 
Saints,  heroes,  and  sages,  the  great  and  the  good. 
No  foe  from  without  dared  ita  rmmparta  to  win. 
And  it  shall  not  be  canker'd  by  traitors  within. 

*'  Too  long,  oh!  too  long  has  a  fiction  held  sway. 
That  piecemeal  would  dribble  Old  England  airay, 
That  would  take  from  her  King  and  her  Nobles  their  own, 
And  cover  with  insult  the  Altar  and  Throne. 

'*  But  it  shall  not  avail  them ;  the  voice  is  gone  forth. 
It  rings  tlirough  the  empire,  east,  west,  south,  and  north ; 
For  Britain,  uproused  and  indignant,  at  length 
Now  bares,  like  a  giant,  the  arm  of  her  strength. 

"  Here  we  stand  for  Old  England,  her  rights,  and  her  laws, 
'Tia  the  cause  of  our  country— God  prosper  that  cause ! 
Unimpair*d  to  our  children  those  rights  shall  descend, 
We  win  live  to  preserve  them,  or  dU  to  defmd,** 
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The  late  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  a 
man  of  fine  talent  for  chemistry^  and 
might  have  been  alive  at  this  moment 
if  ho  had  not  read  an  article  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review^  which  recom- 
mended that  every  dever  man  should 
be  an  universal  genius.  Jeffirey  set 
the  example^  by  curling  his  hair^  and 
learning  quadrilles.  The  late  Dr 
Youngs  who  was  by  nature  almost'  a 
Universalistt  and  fond  of  settling  every 
things  from  a  chess-board  to  the 
Copemican  systemt  actually  Uamed 
sleight-of-hand  from  Mr  Ingleby  the 
emperor  of  the  coiyurorsy  and  very 
nearly  broke  his  neck  in  exhibiting  as 
Harlequin  at  an  opera*house  masque- 
rade. We  remember  a  chemical  pro- 
fessor of  some  notoriety  in  London^ 
who  suddenly  astonished  his  firiends, 
and  amused  the  public  at  that  period, 
by' displaying  his  head  covered  wkh 
curls,  many  and  exq«iiite  enough  to 
have  done  honour  to  any  wig-block  in 
the  shop  of  the  celebrated  artist,  who 
has  passed  down  to  history  under  the 
title  of  Barber-rossa.  Sir  Humphrey 
limited  his  ambition  to  poetry  and  pie- 
bald waistcoats,  and  certainly  perpe- 
trated very  curious  performances  in 
both,  yet  without  much  success  in 
either,  his  poetry  being  prose,  and  his 
waistcoats  patchwork.  But  these  were 
his  follies.  All  have  their  follies,  and 
he  redeemed  his  by  some  of  the  most 
showy  possible  discoveries  in  che- 
mistry. 

But  at  present  we  have  to  do  witli 
his  authorship.  As  he  wrote  prose, 
which  he  mistook  for  poetry,  he  wrote 
poetry,  which  he  mistook  for  prose. 
In  his  Salmonia  he  thus  deseiibes  the 
advantages  of  angling  to  the  pkuloso- 
pher,  the  lover  of  nature,  and  the  man 
of  feeling !  "  It  carries  us  into  the 
most  vivid  and  beautiful  aoenery  of 
nature,  among  the  mountain  liuLes, 
and  the  clear  and  lovely  streams  that 
gush  from  the  highest  ranges  of  ele- 
vated hills,  or  that  make  their  way 
through  the  cavities  of  calcareous 
strata.  How  delightful,  in  the  early 
spring,  after  the  dull  and  tedious  time 
of  winter,  to  wander  forth  by  some 
clear  stream,  to  see  the  leaf  bursting 
from  the  purple  bud,  to  wander  upon 
the  fresh  turf  below  the  shade  of  trees, 
whose  bright  blossoms  are  ffled  with 
the  music  of  the  bee^  and  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  waters  to  view  the  g«udy 
flies  sparkling  like  gems  in  the 


beanb  to  hear  the  twitteiing  of  the 
water-birds,*'  with  many  similar  sights 
and  sounds,  and  to  finish  all  by  hook> 
ing  a  salmon,  and  carrying  him  home 
in  a  basket. 

All  this  IB  very  well  for  Sir  Huxn- 
phrev.  Yet,  as  iEsop  says,  if  Iion«> 
could  paint,  or  salmon  either,  we 
should  probably  hear  a  diffisrent  ac- 
count ofthe  rapturous  nature  of  human 
huntings  and  fishings.  We  premise 
tliat  we  are  not  Quixotic  enough  to 
venture  a  syllable  against  the  hunui- 
nity,  wisdom,  and  necessity  of  ang- 
ling ;  that  we  are  not  so  utterly  igno- 
rant of  human  nature  as  to  expect  that 
an  angler  can  be  converted  any  more 
than  a  Jacolun ;  or  so  singrulariy  illogi- 
cal as  to  aigue,  that  fish  can  feel  a 
hook  through  a  jaw  or  a  nostril ;  or 
that  whether  they  can  feel  or  oot^  the 
question  should  in  the  least  impede  the 
sport  of  either  gentlemen  or  ladies  in 
hooking  them  for  the  mere  sport  of 
the  angler.  Yet  without  attempting 
to  rival  the  picturesque  of  the  philoso- 
pher, may  we  not  suppose  a  salmon 
with  the  pen  in  his  gills  inditing  some 
such  state  of  the  case  as  this. 

''  After  having  wintered  in  the  cen- 
tral region  ofthe  Atlantic,  in  a  depth 
of  about  ten  miles,  which  no  storm 
could  disturb,  and  where  the  smooth- 
ness of  the  sands,  the  calmness  of  tlie 
water,  and  the  luxuriant  richness  and 
variety  of  vegetation  made  the  most 
delifj^ul  life  for  nine  months  of  the 
year,  while  all  on  the  surface  was  ra- 
ging tempest  or  bitter  frost,  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  my  offspriug  in 
the  river  m  which  I  first  saw  ^e  light, 
drove  me  most  reluctantly  upwards. 
As  our  column  of  about  a  hundred  mil- 
lions approached  ^e  shores,  we  found 
sufficient  reason  to  regret  the  delight- 
ful regions  which  we  had  left  below. 
Instead  of  the  pure  water  in  which  it 
was  a  luxury  to  move,  we  shrunk  from 
the  half  warm,  half  corrupt  surface ; 
we  were  disgurted  by  the  smell  of  the 
decaj^ed  vegetation  poured  down  by 
the  rivers,  and  were  all  but  choked  by 
tliemire  which  discoloured  the  emerald 
deamess  of  the  ocean  for  leagues.  At 
last  we  reached  our  allotted  rivers; 
but  here  new  evils  awaited  us;  vast 
troops  of  dog-fish,  sharks,  and  scab 
awaited  our  coming,  rushed  upon  us, 
and  devoured  thousands  before  our 
eyes.  But  our  Aumbers  were  incalcu-  i 
lable,  and  we  j^uafaed  on.  At  length  I 
shotiqi  my  native  stream,  and  on  glid- 
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ing  into  the  nook  wliere  I  was  bora^ 
felt  some  of  the  sensattons  natiiml  to 
home.  As  I  was  the  largest  and  most 
poverfol  tnant  of  the  stream,  I  had 
00  fear  of  riTaliy ;  I  swept  through  all 
its  depths  and  recesses  with  the  delight 
of  nordtjy  tasted  its  fresh  herbare, 
sheltered  mjself  from  the  heat  nnder 
the  shade  of  its  droopisg  wiDows,  and 
at  will  gported  in  the  son.  But  one 
day,  as  I  was  darting  with  the  speed  of 
an  arrow  and  the  rapture  of  ftdl  anima- 
tioo,  through  the  centre  of  the  stream 
that  rippled  in  silver  nnder  a  breeze 
perfumed  with  the  fragrance  of  a  thou- 
sand (lowers,  I  was  startled  hj  the 
%ht  of  a  monster  such  as  I  had  nerer 
sees  before.  It  was  of  indescribable 
ugliness.  Instead  of  the  brilliant 
shNeathing,  the  diamond  scale,  and  &e 
rainbow  painting,  to  which  I  had  been 
aeeu5tomed  in  the  tribes  of  the  ocean, 
its  clothing  was  of  the  colour  of  the 
£ng:iest  raire.  Instead  of  the  light- 
ning rapiditj,  ease  and  grace  of  the 
fin,  it  rowed^  or  rather  tottered^  on  two 
singulariy  shapeless  props ;  its  employ- 
rDGflt  seemed  as  idiotic  as  its  figure  was 
defonned.  It  stood  sometimes  gazing  at 
the  sun,  sometimes  at  the  water,  stretch* 
ing  ont  its  arms  altematelv  with  alook  of 
dnlliotenseness,  andholdmg  a  long  reed 
which  it  helpleasly  way^  back  and 
forward,  like  one  of  the  willows  under 
the  breeze.  My  first  sensatioi}  was 
alarm,  but  I  saw  that  the  monster 
dreaded  the  water,  and  I  despised  him 
for  Iris  impotence.  My  next  was  dis- 
gust at  bis  deformity.  I  gave  a  final 
glance,  dashed  the  waters  with  my 
tail  m  scorn,  and  darted  away.  But 
let  my  folly  be  all  told.  That  glance 
was  fatal.  I  saw  at  the  same  moment, 
just  touching  the  waters,  one  of  the 
niost  deHghtfbl  fiies  that  imagination 
liad  CYcr  shaped  for  the  banquet  of 
an  epicnre.  I  was  an  epicure.  And 
Ws  blue  wing,  purple  body,  and  golden 
crest  wodd  haye  fascinated  the  most 
self-denying  eye.  I  was  young,  rash, 
ardent,  and  hungry.  I  made  but  one 
^ring  at  the  temptation,  and  seized  it  at 
the  moment.  But  to  my  inexpresable 
suptise  I  felt  a  singularly  sharp  pangin 
Ae  Tery  act  of  seizure.  I  plunged  in- 
stantly mto  the  depths  of  the  river.  But 
tbe  pang  was  there  and  every  where. 
Still  Iplunged on.  But  I  suddenly  found 
a  strange  check.  At  once  furious  and 
fiightened,  I  plunged  on.  But  the 
check  grew  more  powerful  as  I  grew 
«^i»ted.    And  at  last,  yidMBng  to 


fate,  I  Ibund  mjuAf  rapidljr  drawn 
back  through  the  channel  which  I  had 
traversed  with  sueh  speed.  The  sen- 
sation in  my  throat  now  grew  more 
torturing  than  ever.  At  last,  judge 
of  my  horror  when  I  saw  the  monster 
standing  on  the  bank  above  me.  His 
miry  covering  seemed  more  miry  than 
ever,  the  props  on  which  he  tottered 
more  tottering,  but  his  oountenanee 
was  distended  with  a  hideous  U^jk  of 
triumph.  It  was  not  hunger  like  mv 
own  aoout  to  be  satiated,  for  the  wretch 
had  a  rotundity  of  stomach  whieh 
diowed  that  he  was  already  goi^ed. 
It  was  not  poverty  about  to  mi^e  gain 
of  me,  for  I  saw  it  throw  coin  to  a 
crowd  of  young  monsters  standing  on 
naked  props,  to  venture  into  the 
water  where  I  lay  and  seize  me.  It 
was  sport.  That  detestable  passion 
which  belongs  to  such  two-lagged  men* 
sters  alone  $  the  unaooountable  disre- 
gard of  others'  pain,  the  unaccountable 
enjoyment  of  seeing  acreature  endowed 
with  a  thousand  faculties  of  life  and 
pleasure  flniidiing  them  all  in  agony.  I 
was  in  torture.  But  the  more  I  wmhed 
the  more  ihe  monster  was  evidently  de« 
lighted.  Every  fibre  of  my  throat 
was  torn  I  I  felt  alteniatelv  die  dead- 
Kest  ch£D  and  the  most  scorching  flune. 
My  eyes  started  from  their  sockets.  My 
heart  panted  in  wild  spasms.  My  flesh 
quivened  as  if  poison  had  been  dropped 
on  every  scale.  A  sudden  and  violent 
pull,  which  fbrced  the  steel  into  my 
very  brain,  dragged  me  on  the  bank. 
Here  I  felt  a  new  scene  of  misery.  In 
the  next  moment  my  whole  frame 
burned  as  if  coated  in  fire.  The  air, 
no  longer  softened  by  the  water, 
seemed  to  me  all  flame.  The  sun, 
untempered  by  the  shade,  looked  a 
vast  fhmace  stooping  fh>m  the  sky. 
The  horrors  of  tnat  moment  defy  all 
conception.  Fortunately  they  were 
brief— life  could  bear  no  more — I  gave 
one  wild  convulsion,  and  lost  all  sense 
of  being.  Yet  as  I  gave  my  last 
groan  I  could  faintly  hear  a  'hurrah,* 
and  the  words,  'a  flve-and-twenty 
pounds  fish  at  least — capital  sport  I  *  ut- 
tered by  the  crowd  of  monsters  in  mire 
round  me. 

'<  How  long  I  remained  in  this  condi- 
tion I  have  no  means  of  knowing ;  but 
I  began  to  feel  a  sudden  sensation  of 
lifb.  I  looked  round  and  saw  myself 
in  a  basket  on  a  bed  of  wet  grass, 
whose  coolness  and  moisture  had  pro- 
bably restored  me.    I  now  saw  ihe 
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monster  take  the  basket  from  his  back, 
and,  laving  it  on  the  iground,  wipe  his 
heayj  brows,  and  matter  '  confound- 
edly hot,  and  fiye  miles  more  to  walk. 
It  was  good  sport,  no  doubt,  to  catch 
this  fine  fellow ;  but  I  am  sick  of  fish. 
I  have  had  fish  enough  since  I  came 
on  this  stupid  visit  to  make  me  loathe 
the  sight  of  it  on  the  table.  Well,  I 
dine  at  the  corporation  feast  to-day. 
This  fellow  will  cut  a  figure  among 
the  turtle  and  turbot.  To  the  corpo- 
ration he  shall  go.*  As  I  looked  at  the 
monster's  bloated  ^age,  and  heard  his 
reckless  speech,  a  throb  of  indignation 
shot  through  me.  What  I  was  I  to  be 
curtailed  of  my  existence,  mutilated 
and  mangled  only  to  fill  the  stomachs 
of  a  llerd  of  clowns,  already  pampered 
with  gluttony  ?  Indignation  gave  me 
new  strength.  I  miuie  one  tremend- 
ous bound,  sprang  up  in  the  monster's 
face,  and  to  my  measureless  joy  felt 
that  I  descended  in  the  river.  One 
thing  alone  was  now  wanting  to  my 
triumph.  It  was  not  wanting  long. 
The  monster,  startled  by  my  parting 
blow,  lost  his  balance,  toppled  off  the 
bank,  and  fell  headlong  into  the  stream. 
He  roared  like  a  buU,  and  struggled 
like  a  sea-horse.  But  the  stream  was 
strong,  and  I  had  the  pleasure  of  ac- 
companying him,  side  by  side,  for  seve- 
ral hundred  yards  down  the  riTcr.  At 
length  Uie  crowd  of  monsters  whom 
his  cries  had  brought,  running  along 
the  bank,  dragged  him  out  in  the  midst 
of  peals  of  laughter.  He  was  more 
miry  tlian  ever,  his  face  was  all  duck- 
w^  and  dismay ;  and  without  basket, 
rod,  or  hat,  terrified,  dripping,  and 
half  drowned,  he  looked  the  most  help- 
less and  ridiculous  of  all  possible  mon- 
sters. I  left  him,  with  a  dash  of  my 
tail  that  ploughed  up  the  water,  in 
scorn,  and  sailed  awav  for  my  old 
loved  haunts  in  the  Atlantic.  From 
time  to  time  I  turned  to  ^aze  on  the 
scene  of  the  monster's  discomfiture, 
where  I  saw  the  crowd  carrying  him 
away,  and  uttering  roars  of  laughter, 
till  aU  was  lost  in  dOstance  and  silence ; 
and  I  inhaled  alone  the  living  breeze, 
and  saw  before  me  the  sapphire  stream 
bending  over  the  msyesty  of  ocean." 

In  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Memoirs  by 
Lockhart,  some  slight  mention  is  made 
of  a  dinner  to  which  he  was  invited, 
less  as  the  lion,  than  to  be  one  of  a 
party  of  lions.  All  were  conversation- 
isU,  the  den  ^as  full,  and  the  feeder 


did  his  best  to  stir  up  his  menagerie  ; 
among  the  rest  was  "  Conversation 
Sharpe."     How  this  trite  and  affected 
person  ever  attained  the  name,  trifling 
as  it  now  is,  must  be  left  to  the  discri- 
mination of  his  trifling  coterie.     But 
he  has  left  a  legacy  of  his  talent  behind 
him,  and  nothing  on  earth  or  under  it, 
can  be  more  dry,  formal,  or  shallow. 
His  book  has  buried  bis  reputation,  it 
has  carried  his  little  buoyancy  down 
like  a   mill-stone.      No   man    since 
Sheridan  has  actually  been  a  good  con- 
verser.     A  mere  man  of  anecdote  may 
be  amusing  but  he  is  not  a  good  con- 
verser,  he  is  a  walking  jest-book,  an 
edition  of  Joe   Millar  in  coat    and 
breeches ;  a  reciter  of  scraps  out  of 
Dryden  or  Pope,  with  now  and  then  a 
stanza  from  Byron,  to  show  that  he 
has  not  grown  too  old  for  the  rbing 
generation,  is  not  a  good  converser, 
but  a  walking  commonplace  book,  a 
mutilated  copy  of  "  the  elegant  ex- 
tracts."   A  repeater  of  the  reminiscen- 
ces of  the  last  century  who  plagues  the 
table  still  with  newspaper  paragraphs, 
new  fifty  years  ago,  assumes  a  superi- 
ority for  having  lived  in  the  days  of 
the  departed  great,  though  he  lived 
no  more  connected  with  them  than  a 
rat  in  one  of  their  stables ;  the  .man 
who  rises  in  his  chair  and  settles  all 
questions  by, ''  Sir,  I  saw  Mr  Fox,  nay, 
saw  him  frequently ;  he  was  a  short 
man,  with  a  round  stomach  and  a  large 
head ;  I  heard  him  speak,  sir,  and  I 
shall  never  hear  such  eloquence  again, 
though  the  one  half  of  his  speech  was 
lost  in  his  own  sputtering,  and  the  other 
half  in  theapplause  of  the  house. "  This 
reminiscent  is  not  a  good  converser, 
but  a  walking  turnpike,  through  which 
•  the  great  and  little  pass  alike,  and 
leave  nothing  but  halfpenny  tickets 
behind.     But  incomparably  the  most 
alarming  of  the  whole  tribe,  the  bore 
par  excellence^  is  the  academic,  whose 
life,  between  the  college  and  the  church- 
yard, seems  to  be  one  great  gulf,  the 
world  a  nonentity,  and  no  image  in  hi^ 
mind  but  the  absurdities  of  some  head 
of  a  college  dead,  &c.,  fifty  years  ago, 
and  as  obscure  in  his  life  as  ever  he 
was  in  his  grave.     The  quoter  of  Ho- 
race, to  prove  that  a  venison-pasty  is 
nota  plumpudding,  deliberately  talking 
Aristotle  over  his  sherry,  and  in  h£ 
moments  of  confidence  mouthing  the 
first  half  dozen  lines  of  the  Iliad ;  this 
man  is  not  a  good  converser,  but  a 
public  nuuapcei  and  ought  to  be  extii)« 
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golsbed  bjr  petilion  to  the  two  hovs.'S 
of  the  legislature ;  he  is  a  fly  leaf  of 
Lilly's  Grammar^  scratched  over  with 
the  autographs  of  booby  scholknldp. 

Sir  James  Mackintosh  was  an  ambl- 
tioos  eoiiYerser,  and  therefore  not  a 
good  one.  He  overdid  his  work,  had 
a  prodigious  memory,  with  prodigious 
quotctions,  ticketed  tike  an  attomey*s 
pigeao-holesy  and  between  long  reci- 
tations from  Dryden,  and  foigotten 
fragments  of  the  Edinburgh  Review, 
wis  among  the  most  innocent  and  in- 
tolenble  men  of  his  time.  Sir  Walter 
Scott  was  cleTer  in  all  things,  and 
therefore  in  conyersation.  All  his  re- 
collections were  Scottish,  and  though 
amiwng  and  characteristic.  English- 
men were  but  slowly  brought  to  give 
up  their  souls  to  the  memories  of  the 
Uopesc,  the  Blairs,  and  Mackeuzies 
of  Aidd  Reekie.  Yet  there  was  a 
perpetual  animation  about  Sir  Wal- 
ter, a  readiness  to  be  happy,  and 
make  everybody  else  happy ;  an  ab- 
.^ienee  of  all  discoverable  sense  of  self, 
and  a  kind  of  conversational  good- 
will to  all  round  the  table,  that  made 
him  always  pleasing.  He  had  the 
true  eonversational  temper.  No  af- 
fectation of  superiority,  no  harshness 
of  remark,  no  severity  in  looking  at 
men  or  times,  no  occasional  sullenness. 
He  was  always  in  the  vein,  and  never 
without  some  pleasant  anecdote,  just 
iii  the  right  length,  and  just  odd 
enough  to  amuse.  It  is  a  thousand 
pities  that  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
be  did  not  write  his  "  Recollections.** 
It  would  have  been  one  of  the  most 
amusing  pieces  of  nature  and  eccen- 
tricity in  the  world.  But  he  was  no 
vit.  His  pleasantries  were  of  the 
memory,  and  except  by  the  quaintness 
vhich  seems  to  be  impressed  on  the 
Scottish  idiom,  and  the  dry  humour, 
irhich  seems  equally  national,  he  sel- 
dom "  set  the  table  in  a  roar.'* 

The  Marquis  Wellesley  would  be 
a  good  convelker,  except  for  the  mis- 
fortune of  his  having  gone  to  Eton. 
The  **  fifth  form'*  rises  before  him  as 


the  Weird  Sbters  before  Macbeth.  It 
perpetually  molests,  mystifies,  and 
masters  him.  He  quotes  all  through 
his  waking  hours.  If  he  drops  asleep, 
wluch  he  does  of  late,  in  the  best  com- 
pany, he  slides  firom  a  discussion  on 
Pengord  Pie  into  a  sarcasm  from  Ju- 
venal, or  an  episode  from  Silius  Itali- 
cus.  His  waking  hours  are  rendered 
unhappy  to  himself  and  mankind  by 
alternate  citations  from  Martial  and 
the  "  Marattah  war."  But,  of  all  men, 
living  or  dead,  Sheridan  was  the  best 
converser.  Poor  Richard  1  poor,  in- 
deed 1  thy  life  was  an  old  "  almanack,** 
a  catalogue  of  sunrises  and  sunsets, 
fasts  and  feasts,  and  aU  not  worth  a 
penny  when  the  year  was  doue.  His  was 
a  Whig  life ;  professional  patriotism, 
useless  ability,  lip  honesty,  and  House 
of  Commons  honour.  But  his  nature 
was  Tory ;  he  had  not  an  item  of  malice 
in  his  composition.  He  loved  Eng- 
land and  Englishmen ;  he  would  have 
stood  by  the  Constitution,  if  he  had 
not  been  a  pauper  all  his  life,  and  had, 
in  the  turf  phrase,  not  a  leg  to  stand 
on.  Unhappy  Lazarus,  at  the  gate  of 
the  Dives  of  Devonshire  House;  liv- 
ing on  Whig  crumbs  all  his  wretched 
life,  and  at  its  end  left  to  anv  dog  that 
would,  to  lick  his  sores.  But  he  was 
the  wit  of  wits,  after  all ;  and  the  de- 
parting genius  of  conversation  crush- 
ing  together  the  bones  and  brains  of 
all  the  conversationists  before  or  since, 
ought  to  build  a  monument  of  them 
over  the  spot  where  this  pleasant  and 
unhappy,  powerful  and  feeble,  bril- 
liant and  extingtiished  luminary  of  the 
table,  the  Commons,  and  the  Stage, 
is  wedded  to  the  worm. 

Sheridan,  too,  had  his  conversational 
faults.  "  Nemo  omnibus  Aoris*''  Whdch, 
being  interpreted,  is,  no  one  can  he 
always  telling  the  best  stories,  and 
saying  the  most  sparkling  tilings  in 
the  world.  He  was  uneven.  He  was 
either  all  cloud  or  all  sunshine.  But 
from  the  cloud  sometimes  shot  a  flash 
that  was  more  brilliant  than  aU  sun- 
shine. 
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Wt  haye  beon  much  gratified  b^ 
this  little  performaaeey  the  first  edi- 
tion of  whichy  we  confess,  had  escap- 
ed our  notioe.  There  is  a  spirit  of 
frai^ess  and  candour  about  it»  and 
an  absence  of  all  disguise  in  the  ex- 
posiHon  of  the  principles  of  the 
party  from  which  it  emanates^  which 
are  worthj  of  all  acceptation.  It  con« 
tainSi  in  fact,  the  existing  philosophy  of 
Whiggism  roduced  to  its  elementSj  and 
conyeyed  in  the  popular  form  of  a  lyric 
operetta,  instead  of  being  embodi^  in 
prosy  paraphletsj  or  dreary  (marterly 
manifestoes  in  the  Edinburgh  Keyiew. 
To  such  an  extent,  indeed,  is  the  can- 
dour of  the  author  carried,  that  we 
were  at  first  a  little  puzzled  to  discover 
whether  the  poem  was  really  the  pro- 
duction of  a  bona  fide  Whig,  or  of  some 
wicked  Tory  wit,  who,  like  Lord  Pal- 
merston  of  yore,  in  his  celebrated  new 
Whig  Guide,  had  adopted  this  conve- 
nient vehicle  of  satire  against  his  poli- 
tical opponents.  A  careftd  compa- 
rison, however,  of  tlie  sentiments  wmch 
the  author  attributes  to  the  personages 
of  his  piece,  with  the  opinions  avowed 
by  the  leaders  of  the  present  Admini- 
stratlon  ''  in  tlieir  place  in  Porlisp 
ment,"  has  satisfied  us  that  the  author 
ii  what  he  professes  to  be — a  genuine 
Whig,  in  fact,  «  a  Hebrew  of  the  He- 
brews I  '*  and  that  the  work,  notwith- 
standing the  comic  mask  which  the 
author  affects  to  wear,  has  its  serious 
side,  and  is  in  truth  little  more  than  a 
poetical  version  of  the .  speeches  of 
the  different  members  of  Government, 
as  recorded  in  tho  Mirror  of  Par- 
liament. How  far  the  publication  may 
be  made  with  the  sanction  of  Ministers 
we  kaow  not ;  though,  from  the  cha- 
racteristic nature  of  the  speeches  and 
Ivrics  assigned  to  the  leading  actors  in 
the  seene,  we  are  strongly  inclined  to 
think  that  some  of  them  at  least  have 
been  written,  or  at  least  revised,  by  the 
parties  concerned  ;  and  that  the  work 
may  be  regarded  as  an  experimental 
publication  made  with  the  view  of  as- 
certaining how  far  the  public  mind 
is  yet  prepared  for  the  reception  of 
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those  simple  and  undeviating  prii&> 
ciples  by  which  the  views  of  the  pre- 
sent Adminbtration  have  been  and  are 
likely  to  be  guided.  We  look  upon  it 
as  a  sort  of  light  pilot,  sent  out  to 
show  how  the  wind  sits,  before  ven- 
turing to  launch  the  real  balloon. 
Should  tlie  brochure  be  favourabLj 
received,  the  work  will  no  doubt  be 
claimed  by  its  true  authors :  if  the 
public,  on  the  contrary,  be  startled  by 
the  naked  simplieity  of  the  Ministerial 
creed,  poor  Mr  Dibdin  will  probably 
be  left  to  bear  the  pelting  of  the  storm 
as  he  best  may. 

In  the  mean-time,  it  is  delightfal  to 
see  in  what  a  spirit  of  true  philosophy 
thes6  littie  pleasantries  are  composed. 
The  authors  do  not  affect  to  conceal 
from  themselves  that  they  are  the  sub- 
jects of  general  ridicule ;  they  are  the 
first  to  admit,  that  with  tho  exception 
of  their  immediate  dependents,  and  of 
those  who  agree  to  march  throug-h 
Coventry  with  them  in  the  mean-time, 
that  they  may  turn  them  to  the  rear, 
and  make  use  of  them  for  their  own 
ends  afterwards, — ^they  are  despised 
and  rejected  of  all  men ;  but  they  do 
all  this  with  such  a  poor-devil  air  of 
openness  and  bonkommie,  and  bear 
with  such  resignation  the  visitation  of 
national  contempt,  that  they  absolutely 
disarm  our  resentment.  **  Do  not 
beat  me,"  said,  or  looked,  Sterne's  ass, 
^*  but  if  YOU  will  you  may.**  It  was 
impossible  to  beat  him  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. So  it  is  with  us  on  pe- 
rusing this  good-humoured  Ministerial 
confession.  The  foot  which  was  about 
to  be  "  unsupportably  advanced  "  is 
withdrawn ;  the  knout  drops  from  our 
hand ;  sohuntur  risu  tabula, — and  tho 
culprit  leaves  the  bar  with  a  verdict  of 
not  proven,  <'  nodding  and  cocking 
his  eye  to  the  jury  "  as  if  notliing  had 
happened. 

The  author,  as  we  have  said,  has 
chosen  to  throw  his  subject  into  a  dra- 
matic form,  and  has  selected  as  the 
time  when  the  unflinching  principles 
of  his  party  might  be  supposed  to  be 
displayed  to  the  greatest  advantage-. 


*  The  Cabinet;  a  Clowning  Street  ^Operetta ;  in  one  Act.  The  Music  selected  from 
various  Composers.  By  Thomas  Dibdin  the  Younger.  Second  Edition.  London. 
1837. 
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the  Ifhiisteiul  muster  in  Lord  Mel- 
bourne's after  the  triumphant  majorify 
of/t«  upon  the  English  Church-Eates 
Bill.  The  fears,  hopes^  and  consola- 
tions of  men  in  office ; — the  statement 
and  enforcement  of  the  grand  prin- 
ciples bj  which  thej  are  determined 
to  be  goTenied ; — ^the  contrast  be>> 
tween  me  weak  and  wavering  coun- 
sels of  those  who,  almost  in  spite  of 
tbemsehes,  are  compelled  to  still 
arow  a  lingering  attachment  to  de- 
cency and  consistenc  J  of  conduet,  and 
the  firameas  of  those  who  follow  the 
fflirer  gnidanoe  of  srif-interest  throiuKh 
good  report  and  bad,  afford  room  for 
some  scenes  of  considerable  interest 
and  power. 

There  is  one  point  in  Mr  Dib- 
din's  perf<»maBce  by  which  it  is 
fiyaurably  distinguished  from  the 
cmde  and  irregular  productions  with 
wfaidi  our  theatres  are  at  present  de- 
loged ;  Tiz.  the  attention  which  he 
pays  to  the  unities.  Unify  of  place, 
in  paiticnlar,  to  which,  since  the  pre- 
jiK&ce  produced  by  Dr  Johnson's  pre- 
fnK  to  Shakspeare,  too  little  attention 
we  fear  has  been  paid,  is  with  him  a 
panmoimt  consideration.  His  scene 
a  kid  in  Downing  Street,  once  for 
all;  and  from  that  no  consideration 
▼ill  indnce  his  characters  to  stir. 
I'nity  of  phi  and  unity  of  interest  this 
little  drama  also  possesses  i  n  perfection . 
From  first  to  last  the  characters  think 
and  speak  of  one  thing  only,  namely, 
bov  best  "  to  rob  me  the  King's  Ex- 
chequer," with  the  smallest  possible 
equivalent  of  services  renderea  in  re- 
turn. We  had  at  first  thought  that 
the  author  had  even  discovered  a  new 
unity,  TIZ.  the  unity  o{sex, — the  per* 
nonages  of  the  piece  being,  nominally 
at  least,  of  the  masculine  gender ;  but 
the  pretensions  of  Lord  Holland,  at 
least,  to  the  character  of  an  old  wo- 
man, may  be  stated  to  us  by  a  friend 
to  be  so  plausible,  as  to  make  it  doubt- 
ibl  to  our  minds  whether  Mr  Dibdin 
ean  fairly  take  credit  for  the  Buccess- 
M  aehierement  of  the  dramatic  no- 
velty at  which  he  appears  to  have 
aimed.  The  unity  of  time,  it  will 
nsiiy  be  imagined,  has  not  ocea- 
noned  the  auuior  much  difficulty; 
pnce  the  whole  action  takes  place 
in  the  course  of  a  single  petit  souper 
at  Lord  Melbourne's  after  the  divi- 
sion. 

While  admitting  the  author's  merits 
ut  regaid  to  the  imlties;  we  are  bound 


in  fairness  to  state,  that  tlie  recitative 
<^faietneoei  as  is  too  generally  the  case 
with  tnese  musical  performances,  "  is 
naught."  It  has  been  obviously 
"  slobbered  up  in  haste,"  being  "  hor- 
ribly stuffed  with  epithets,"  which 
have  no  meaning  or  purpose  beyond 
that  of  filling  up  the  line,  and  ena- 
bling the  poet  to  conform  with  appa- 
rent decency  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
musical  composer.  It  is,  in  short, 
precisely  such  bombastic  ten>syllabled 
trash  as  we  have  lately  been  compel- 
led to  encounter  in  the  Duchess  de  la 
Valine,  but  which,  after  the  ques- 
tionable success  of  that  experiment, 
we  trust  we  shall  not  be  again  subi- 
jeeted  to  in  the  long-threatened  dra- 
ma of  "  Cromwell."  We  think, 
therefore,  we  shall  do  a  service  both 
to  our  readers  and  to  the  author,  by  ^ 
confining  our  extracts  from  his  ope- 
retta to  the  lyrical  portion  of  the 
piece.  It  is  a  department  of  poetry  for 
which  he  seems  to  us  to  have  a  consi- 
derable turn, — and  in  which  we  are 
inclined  to  think  (certainly  with  no 

Earty  prejudices  in  his  favour)  that 
e  has  been  tolerably  successful. 

The  piece  opens  with  a  duo  between 
Lord  Morpeth  and  Spring  Rice,  who 
have  just  entered,  not  a  little  discon- 
certed by  the  miserable  display  of  the 
night,  and  who,  in  the  first  moments 
of  consternation,  give  vent  to  the 
gloomiest  views  as  to  the  ministerial 
prospects.  There  is  a  wonderful  co- 
incidence, in  some  respects,  and  con- 
trast in  others,  between  this  despond- 
ing effusion  of  the  honourable  gentle- 
men and  the  triumphant  opening  duet 
of  Noodle  and  Doodle  in  Tom  Thumb. 
Indeed,  we  observe  that  Mr  Dibdin, 
in  several  of  the  lyrics  with  which  the 

Siece  is  interspersed,  has  obviously 
erived  oonslderable  assistance  from 
some  of  our  popular  afterpieces ;  such 
as  «  Tom  Thumb"  and  ^*  The  Forty 
Thieves  ; "  and  that,  in  particular,  he 
has  been  not  a  little  indebted  to  the 
great  lyric  poet  of  his  party,  the 
translator  of  Anacreon,  whose  man- 
ner he  has  more  than  once  copied  with 
considerable  success.  In  this  instance, 
indeed,  he  has  pretty  plainly  indica- 
ted the  source  firom  which  the  idea  of 
his  opening  has  been  taken,  since, 
with  all  the  candour  of  Joseph  Sur- 
face, he  actually  attaches  the  some- 
what ludicrous  adjuncts  of  Noodle  and 
Doodle  to  the  names  of  the  two  Mi- 
nistwial  performers. 
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Noodle. 
Boodle, 


Noodle, 
Doodle, 


Both, 


Duet. — Noodle  and  Doodle. 

AiR~2Vm  Thumb. 

{JKey  of  two  Flats — Accompaniment,  Double  Base  Oblignto). 

Ob  what  a  day  I  what  a  pitiful  majority ! 

What  on  eiuth  most  now  be  done  to  save  onr  skin  ? 
Public  men  are  **  dressed  in  but  a  little  brief  authority/* 

When  the  nation  wears  a  universal  grin. 

All  about  us  jeer  and  flout  us — Radicals  uproarious* 
Swear,  in  lieu  of  such  a  crew,  theyM  rather  have  a  Tory- House. 
Whichever  way  your  eyes  may  stra^,  to  dexter  or  to  sinister, 
Theie*8  nothing  seen  but  the  chagnn  of  some  expiring  Minister. 


Oh,  such  a  vote !  such  '*  a  shocking  bad"  migority  ! 
Such  another  victory*  and  we're  undone: 
The  Others.  No !  though  we  drop  to  **  a  respectable  minority,*' 

We're  not  the  Boys*  for  all  their  noise,  to  ''  cut  and  run.** 


Notwithstanding  the  resolution  an- 
nounced in  the  li^t  line,  there  is  an 
obvious  want  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  the  choristers,  which  betrays  itself 
in  a  tenden^  towards  a  treble,  and 
in  the  superfluous  shakes  and  quavers 
introduced  in  the  course  of  the  perform* 
ance.  At  the  condnsion,  there  is 
an  anxious  pause  for  a  few  minutes, 
which  is  broken  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
who,  assuming  a  theatrical  attitude, 
endeavours  to  restore  confidence  by 
an  animated  address,  in  which  he  con- 


jures  them,  by  their  past  efforts  and 
former  success  in  retaining  office  in 
spite  of  the  most  untoward  events, 
to  face  the  matter  boldly,  and  send 
up  the  Bill  to  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  even  affects  to  doubt  whether  they 
have  sustained  any  discomfiture  at  all, 
and  presses  the  point  that,  unless  a 
number  of  their  friends  had  been  aeci> 
dentally  absent,  they  must  have  car- 
ried the  day  triumphantly.  We  can 
make  room,  however,  only  for  two 
stanzas  of  this  address. 


(Flourish  ofPennjf  Trumpets.) 

Aia— "  Scots  wha  hae,*' 

Whigs,  whose  sires  with  Hampden  bled, 
Whigs,  whom  I  have  oft  mu-led, 
Whigs,  whom  Holland  long  hath  fed. 
Once  again  give  ear. 

By  the  thimble-rigging  cause — 
By  th*  inexplicable  pause 
Of  the  Appropriation  Clause, 

What  have  we  to  fear  I 


Even  the  eloquence  of  the  Leader, 
however,  cannot  persuade  the  com- 

gany  that  their  attitude  b  of  a  very 
nposing  kind,  so,  dropping  his  Don 
Carlos  tone.  Lord  John  comes  at  once, 
in  plain  terms,  to  the  point;    and 
admits  that  an  exemplaiy  drubbing 
has  been  administered,  but  touches 
on  various  topics  of  consolation,  and 
'plains  the  course  of  treatment  bv 
ich   the    painful   effects   of  such 
^ipline  may  bo  rendered  perfectly 


endurable,  even  though  the  evil 
should  be  of  frequent  occurrence. 
We  remember  a  passage  in  Don 
Quixote*  in  which  Sancho,  after  the 
drubbing  administered  to  himself  and 
his  master  by  the  Yanguesian  car- 
riers*  in  consequence  of  the  over-fro- 
licsome dbposition  of  Roadnante,  ex> 
presses  sentiments  of  a  nature  very 
analogous  to  those  of  Lord  John .  San- 
cho thus  states  the  grounds  which  in- 
duced him  to  decline  the  kind  offer 
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wide  bj  Don  Qnixote  to  ^ow  him  vhatsoever,  high  or  low,  rich  or, poor, 

to  take  vengeance  on  his  enemies  forth-  gentle  or  simple^  without  exeepdon  td 
with  at  his  own  hand : — "  Sir,  I  am  a  ^  rank  or  circumstance."     In  the  samd 

meek,  qnie^  peaceable  man,  and  can  spirit  in  which  the  resolutions  of  Panza 

digest  aoj  injury  be  it  ever  so  hard,  are  framed  is  the  manifesto  of  Lord  Johd 

for  I  have  a  wife  and  small  children  to  Russell  composed.     He  merely  stipu*^ 

maintain  and  bring  up  :  wherefore  let  lates,  in  addition,  that  compensation 

me  apprise  your  W9rsuiip  that  I.  will  in  and  castigation — hard  kicks  and  hard 

no  fbape  whateyer    use    my  sword  cash — shall  bear  a  due  proportion  to 

against  either  knight  or  knave ;  and  each  other  ;   and  with  this  Judicious 

tbit  beneeforward,  in  the  ^ght  of  God,  amendment  he  supports  the  Christian 

I  forgive  all  injuries,  past,  present,  or  views  of  the  destined  Governor  of  Bara« 

to  eome,  which  I  have  already  receiv-  taria,  in  the  following  pioils  and  long* 

ed,  at  this. present  time  suffer,  or  may  suffering  strain : — 
bereafter  undergo,  from  any  person 


SONG — LORD  JOHN  RITSSELt. 

(Jew's-harp,) 

Air —  Which  nobotfy  can  deny* 

My  friends  of  The  Thimble,  why  should  we  despair  ? 

A  drubbing-,  no  doubt,  is  an  awkward  affair — 

But  this  we  must  just  be  contented  to  bear, 

If  the  Downing-street  Livery  still  we  would  wear. 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny. 

Which  nobody  can  deny. 

A  drubbing  is  elways  unpleasant  enough, 
And  ''  a  towel  of  oak**  disagreeably  rough  ; 
But  still  we  are  made  of  more  statesmanlike  stuff. 
Than  to  toddle  down  stairs  in  a  heat  or  a  huff. 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  &c. 

A  drubbing'  is  never  a  subject  of  pride ; 
But  althougph  not  remarkably  thick  in  the  hide. 
When  the  kicks  and  the  half  pence  are  both  on  one  side«  - 
You*il  find  roe  a  safe,  not  a  sensitive,  guide. 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  &c. 

A  drabbing  a-week  (or  perhaps  rather  more)  -      - 

Runs  up  in  the  twelvemonth  a  pretty  long  score : 
But  yet  we  have  ever  this  comfort  in  store. 
That  "  place  is  a  plaster  for  every  sore," 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  &c. 

A  drubbing  like  this  makes  us  look  rather  small— 

But  even  on  tip-toe  1  never  was  tall ; 

And  we  must  not  omit  the  great  truth  to  recall. 

That  the  lower  we  are,  the  less  fear  of  our  fall — 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny. 
Which  nobody  can  deny.  .  •      •         - 

The  au^ence  in  general  are  won-  fidget  a  good  deal  during  the  opening 

derfolly  comforted  by  this  view  of  the  scene,  now  rises.     He  confesses  that, 

case,  and  the  compliments  of  the  little  though    it  may  be  a  weakness,  he  ^ 

Senate  are  paid  to  Lord  John  as  to  a  is   still  annoyed  by  somiB  awkward  * 

sort  of  modern  Varro,  **  quia  de  re-  scruples  of  conscience;  ventures  to  ez- 

pabliea  non  despefasset,'*    Hobhouse,  press  some  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of 

however,  who  has  been  observed  to  Lord  John's  plaster,  and  even  hints 
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that  there  may  be  cases  in  which  re-  nation  of  Lord  Holland^  irhoj  '^throw- 

iigliatioB  will   become   unavoidable,  inghisgoutycrutch  in  thunder  down/' 

This  startling  proposition  rouses  the  and  seemingly  inspired  by  the  geniiu 

Colonial  Secretary  from  a  doze  on  the  of  old  Walter  de  Mapes* 

sofii*  and  excites  the  vehement  indig-  **  Sic  loquitur/' 

{Mihi  est  Propontum  in  Tabema  jifprt.) 

(^Sachbut  and  Kettledntm.) 

Mihi  est  propositnm  locum  retinere  I 
Procul  ah  officio  tempus  erit  flere ; 
Bancum  Thesaurarium  juvat  possidere* 
Resionationem — ^nostrum  est  horrere. 

Nihil  unquam  facere  fait  mos  nuyonun» 
Ducis  Lancasterise  cancellariorum : 
Saplentes  equidem  I  Ego  instar  horum 
Feci  nil  et  racism, — in  secula  sseclorum. 

Popttlus  noB  sibilet — teneamus  locos : 
Proceres  fastidiant — perpetremus  joeos. 
Alii  prsediligant  eras  atque  ibcos^ 
Emunctce  naris,  egomet  antepono  coquos. 

Permittente  podagra*  officium  tenebo 

Officium  demittere  minimi  suadebo : 

Ut  hirudo  lateri,  sitiens  hserebo  : 

Dum  que  gutta  superest  sanguinem  sorbebo. 

Adsint  mi  perpetuo  Bacchus  atque  Ceres ; 
(Cytheream  comitem,  eheu.l  frustra  quseres) 
Sermo  tunc  rotundus  est,  totus  atque  teres ; 
Yulpis  ecce  veteris  genuinus  hseres ! 

Super  meum  Aimulum  rite  inscribatis— 
"  Jacet  hie  ^ui  dapibus  et  vino  vixit  satis  i 
Quod  in  votis  fuerat  obtinuit  a  fatis 
Pretio  nil  facere,  ut  fecerat  nil  gratis." 

Loud  cheering  follows  the  eondu-  of  the  law  oonrtst  Lord  Lansdowme  is 
non  of  this  animating  address,  on  the  called  upon  for  an  extempore  ver- 
part  of  those  who  understand  it,  and  the  sion  of  this  Leonine  chant,  a  f^t 
company  are  observed  to  drain  their  which  he  performs  in  such  a  manner 
glasses  with  more  than  usual  gusto,  as  to  satisfy  even  the  translator  of  Lope 
On  the  motion  of  the  Attorney-General,  de  Vega.  Thus  runs  his  Lordship's 
however,  who  professes  to  say  that  he  improvisation,  which,  we  onderstand, 
has  lost  some  part  of  the  allusions  it  has  excited  not  a  little  envy  on  the 
contains,  owing  to  his  not  being  accus-  part  of  his  great  continental  rivals, 
tomed  to  any  better  Latin  than  that     Sgricci  and  Wolff:— 

I 
My  mind  is  made  up,  place  and  pay  to  retain--  I 

when  fairly  kick'd  out  'twill  be  time  to  complain  ; 
Whatever  betide,  let  us  stick  to  Whitehall^-  I 

Besignation,  my  friends,  were  the  devil  and  all.  j 

In  this  Duchy  of  mine,  since  the  nation  began,  I 

To  do  nothing  at  all  was  the  Chancellor's  plan :  | 

Wise  plan  I  which  to  follow  no  man  can  be  apter#  I 
For  nothing  Til  do  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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If  the  sadon  should  hiss  iis«  our  comfort  is  place ; 
In  the  Lords,  Joseph  Miller  may  cover  disgrace : 
To  our  hearths  ana  our  altars  another  may  look* 
Commend  me  for  one  to  my  kitchen  and  cook. 

While  the  gont  leaves  me  life,  office  still  shall  he  mine— « 
No  mortal  TU  ever  advise  to  resign : 
Like  a  leech  to  the  side  will  I  stick  to  my  prey. 
While  a  drop's  to  be  drained  I  will  never  give  way. 

FSn  BacchnjB  my  goblet,  and  Ceres  my  plate— i 
(Thdr  fair  comrade,  I  fear,  must  have  cut  me  of  late)— * 
Inspired  by  their  aid,  I  can  spout  pretty  lair-^ 
Old  Charlie  might  own  me  ms  genuine  heir. 

On  my  tomb  let  Uiem  write,  'stead  of  commonplace  stuff, 

^  Here  lies  one  who  through  life  swilled  and  swallowed  enough—- 

He  asked  but  one  boon,  and  fate  brought  it  about. 

To  be  idle  with  pay,  as  he  idled  without" 

Lord  Melbourne,  observing  that  the  electrical ;  Neptune*s  "  quos  ego**  was 

pnceedings  had  been  attended  with  not  more  instantaneous ;  the  troubled 

some  heat,  now  thinks  it  prudent  to  elements   of  the  party  subside  into 

take  t  part  in  the  debate,  and  gives^  calmness.     Every  man  lays  his  hand 

IS  we  are  inclined  to  think,  rather  a  with  an  approving   smile   upon  his 

dexterous  turn  to  the  deliberations,  by  breeches  pocket, "  and,  hushed  in  grim 

aioiding  any  positive  allusion  to  re-  repose,  expects  his  evening  pay,**  while 

a^natbn  in  the  outset,  and  impressing  the  Premier,  in  the  most  dulcet  tones, 

on  the  attention  of  bis  hearers  the  sinu  thus  sets  forth  the  charms  of  Quarter 

pie  faet,  that  wxX.  quarter-day  b  the  5th  Day  :— 
of  Ji4]rl    The  effect  of  this  stroke  is 


B0K<»— (VISCOtmT  ME13QT7ENS.) 

Piano-farU  Acciniqfanim$nt.     T--— »  ilf— — « 

Kv$^''  lum'$  Young  Dreamr 

1. 
There's  not  a  joy  the  Statesman  knows 
Like  that  of  Quarter-day  I 
.   Amidst  his  thorns,  it  is  the  R090 
That  blossoms  by  the  way. 
In  darkest  night 
It  b  the  light 
That  shines  with  cheering  ray  ? 
Oh,  what  were  life 
But  toil  and  strife. 
If  not  for  Quarter-Day  I 

2. 
Let  others  vainly  talk  of  Favy^ 

'Tis  but  a  noonday  dream, 
An  empty  sound,  an  idle  name, 
A  bubble  on  life's  stream. 
Ev*n  LovB  divine. 
And  pure,  like  mine, 
Though  aosolute  its  sway. 
To  this  fond  heart 
Can  scarce  impart 
The  sweets  of  Quarter-Day. 
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3.  ,. 

'  *Mid8*t  all  the  ills  that  we  endure, 
(I  well  might  say  survive  /) 
Four  times  a-year  our  joy  is  sure— . 
Would  heaven  that  it  yrere  Jive. 
Four  times  ar  year 
*•  Our  course  is  clear," 
And  we  may  stoutly  say, 
Howe'er  rebuffed. 
Or  kicked,  or  cuffed. 
We  hold  to  Quarter- Day. 

4. 
Then  let  ns  be,  as  we  have  been. 

To  place  and  profit  true : 
For  if  a  nation's  scorn  be  keen. 
Why,  so  is  hunger  too. 
The  only  scorn 
That  may*nt  be  borne 
Is  that  which  does  not  pay— 
The  only  joy. 
Without  alloy. 
Is  that  of  Quarter-Day. 

*'  How  sweet  an  Ovid  was  in  Mel-  by  the  consideration  of  place  in  the 
bourne  lost  I  **  So  great  is  the  sensa-  abstract,  and  without  reference  to  Its 
tion  produced  by  his  recitative,  and  the  occupants :  that  OBteria paribus  it  may 
aria  with  which  it  concludes,  that  Mr  be  right  to  give  the  preference  to  a 
Spring  Rice,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm,  pro-  friend;  but  that  no  right  thinking 
poses  that  the  whole  party,  emulating  placeman  can  hesitate  which  of  the 
the  &mous  oath  of  the  Tennis  Court,  two  to  choose,  place  with  a  new  Minis- 
should  declare  their  sittings  perpetual,  try,  or  principle  with  an  old :-  be  may 
and  swear  fidelity,  under  all  circum-  "  drop  some  natural  tears "  at  seeing 
stances,  to  their  present  leaders.  Lord  an  old  friend  (Grey,  for  instance), 
Palmerston  entirely  concurs  in  the  hustled  out  of  the  Treasury  door  with- 
proposal,  so  far  as  regards  the  perpe-  out  very  well  knowing  why,  but  "  he 
tuity  of  their  sittings,  but  objects  de-  wipes  them  soon"~-^<  Adieu,  he  cries, 
cidedly  to  bind  himself  to  Lord  Mel-  and  waves  his  lily  hand  I "  Turning, 
bourne  or  to  any  particular  possessor  therefore,  to  Lord  Melbourne,  on  the 
of  ofiice.  He  reminds  his  hearers,  that  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  thus  ad- 
**  permanency  of  position"  being  their  dresses  his  present  friend : — 
true  object,  that  cab  only  be  attained 

Air — <'  My  lodging  is  on  the  cold  ground,'^ 
{Spanish  Guitar.) 

Believe  me,  if  some  of  this  supple  Whig  Corps 

Which  thus  hails  you  as  master  to-dayi 
Should  supplant  you  to-morrow,  as  Althorpe  of  yore, 

(With  yourself,)  once  supplanted  old  Grey ; 
Place  with  them  were  as  dear  as  with  thee  it  has  been. 

Let  their  principles  veer  as  they  will, 
And  amidst  all  the  changes  of  lifers  shifting  scene 

I  would  cling  to  my  Protocols  still. 

It  is  not  while  pay  can  with  conscience  cambine. 

And  honour  and  office  are  one. 
That  we  prove  that  devotion  to  place,  which,  like  mine. 

Loves  best  when  those  graces  are  gone. 
No  ;  the  placeman  still  follows  where  ofiice  invites. 

And  as  surely  rats  on  to  the  close. 
As  Lord  John  still  surpasses  in  verse,  when  he  wriieSf 

Even  the  drivel  he  utters  in  prose. 
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TUs  is  prettj  fair,  and  abundantly  characteriaticy  but  it  is  right  to  re- 
nark,  that  there  is  rather  a  suspicious  resemblance  between  the  above  effii- 
900  sod  the  following  (once  popular) 

IRISH  MELODY. 

Believe  me,  if  all  those  endearing  young  dumns. 

Which  I  gaze  on  so  fondly  to.day» 
Were  to  change  by  to-^morrow  and  fleet  in  my  arms. 

Like  fairy  gifts,  fading  away  I 
Thou  would'st  still  be  adored,  as  this  moment  thou  art. 

Let  thy  loveliness  fade  as  it  will. 
And  around  the  dear  ruin  each  wish  of  my  heart 

Would  entwine  itself  verdantly  still  I  . 

It  is  not  while  beauty  and  youth  are  thine  own. 

And  thy  cheeks  unprofaned  by  a  tear. 
That  the  fervour  and  faith  of  a  soul  can  be  shown. 

To  which  time  will  but  make  thee  more*  dear  t 
0  the  heart  that  has  truly  loved  never  forgets. 

But  as  truly  loves  on  to  the  close, 
Aa  the  sunflower  turns  on  her  God  when  he  sets 

The  same  look  which  she  gave  when  he  rose. 

It  may  be  imagined,  however,  that  again  we  think  the  ingenious  author 

the  sentiments  conveyed  in  Lord  Pal-  must  have  had  in  view  Hennia*s  cele- 

nenton's  lyric  are  not  quite  so  agree*  brated  vow  in  the  Midsummer  Night*8 

able  to  the  Premier  as  to  the  others ;  Dream,  which  has  been  so  beautifully 

but  sering  that  there  is  no  probability  set  to  music  by  Bishop.       At  least 

ofnakinganythingby  it,  hedoesnot  there  is  a  considerable  resemblance 

press  the  matter  to  a  division,  but  is  between  the   two  passages.     Shak- 

coDtented  to  allow  the  Foreign  Secre-  speare*s  lines,  as  our  readers  probably 

taiy's  amendment    to  the    proposed  remember  (though  no  one  ever  tires 

oath  to  be  quietly  carried.    A  draught  of  seeing  even  lus  most  familiar  paa- 

is  prepared  on  the  spot,  and  carefiSly  sages  quoted)  are  as  follows :— . 
miaedby  the  Attorney- General.  Here 

**  By  the  umplicitv  of  Venus*  doves— 
By  that  which  kmtteth  souls  and  prospers  loves-^ 
And  by  that  fire  that  burned  the  Carthage  Queen, 
When  the  false  Trojan  under  sail  was  seen : 
By  all  the  vows  that  ever  men  have  broke. 
In  number  more  than  woman  ever  spoke,--. 
In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me. 
To-morrow  truly  will  I  meet  with  thee." 

Dibdin^s  Oath  runs  thus,  and  the  music,  we  may  notice,  has  been  very 
^cirotifically  adapted  for  a  brass  band  of  serpents  and  other  instruments : — 

By  the  nmplicity  of  Janus'  face. 

By  our  own  Cupid's  neyer- di/eing  grace. 

By  the  chaste  fire  that  warms  the  Spanish  Queen, 

When  whiskered  Munos  by  her  side  is  seen ; 

By  all  the  oaths  that  Talleyrand  e*er  spoke. 

In  number  more  than  Louis  Philippe  broke. 

In  that  same  place  thou  hast  appointed  me, 

(While  thou  art  Premier)  I'll  be  true  to  thee. 

Jbe  party  proceed  to  sign  the  parchment,  and  during  the  signatures  a 
«Ktant  choms  of  atiachet  is  heard  in  the  adjoining  apartment ;  as  to  the 
Italian  of  which,  without  pretending  to  be  members  of  the  Delia  Cruscan 
Academy,  we  may  remark,  that  it  seems  to  be  more  of  the  school  of  Mel- 
boons  dian  of  Metastasio  :-^ 


^ 
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«  0  DOtCB  IHBL  NIESTE.'* 

AiK. — "  O  cara  Armenia,'* 


O  dolce  fkr  nieiite 

0  caro  ripoubr  1 
Pafsar  allegramente 

1  giorni  sens*  affar. 
Osiosi  Bempre  TiTeret 

£  star  di  lieto  cuor : 
Buon  vino  sempre  bereret 
£  ooltiyar  Tamor. 


Ma  molto  piii  ti  Bento 

Smiisito  il  piae^o 
Pel  aolce  far  niente 

L*  argento  ricey^r ! 
0  noi  slamo  nati 

La  g'ioia  per  gustar^ 
Dal  pttbblico  pagati« 

Niente  affatto  far. 


Tho  compact  being  thus  completed, 
the  party,  with  perfect  unanimity,  pro- 
ceed to  consider  what  new  measures 
or  devices  can  be  introduced,  for  the 
purpose  of  being  rejected  in  the  usual 
manner,  so  as  to  amuse  the  Radicals, 
and  at  the  same  time  secure  **  the  pre- 
sent company"  in  office.  On  several 
pomts  they  are  quite  agreed,  1st,  that 
that  there  shall  be  a  committee  to  en« 
quire  whether  the  vote  on  the  Church- 
Rates  Bill  was  right  or  wrong,  so  as 
to  gain  time  to  consider  what  Is  to  be 
its  future  fate.  2d,  That  they  must 
forthwith  issue  another  commission  to 
enquire  whether  any  of  the  former 
commissions  have  done  any  thlnfif.  3d, 
That  a  bill  shall  be  brought  In  for  ap- 
plying all  non-existing  surpluses  to 
purposes  of  national  utility.  4th,  An- 
other for  promoting  equality  between 
tile  two  religious  parties  m  Ireland 
by  giving  the  entire  ascendency  to  one 
of  them.  5th,  Another  for  building 
churches  higher  by  means  of  removing 
the  foundations.  The  hint  of  these 
plausible  and  ingenious  schemes  seems 
to  us  to  be  taken  without  acknowledg. 
ment  from  the  occupations  of  the  cour- 
tiers of  Queen  Whim,  whom  Panta- 
gruel  visited  in  his  celebrated  voyage 
in  pursuit  of  the  holy  bottle.  * 

'*  I  saw  there/*  says  Rabelais,  "  a 


great  number  of  the  Queen's  oflkers, 
who  made  blackamoors  white  as  fait 
as  hops.  Just  rubbing  their  beUies  with 
the  bottom  of  a  pannier.  **  (This  seems 
a  paraUel  case  to  the  celebrated  white- 
washing operation  perfbrmed  on 
Whittle  Harvey.) 

**  Others  with  three  couples  of  foxes 
in  one  yoke  ploughed  a  aandy  ahorey 
and  did  not  lose  their  seed. 

<<  Others  stroked  he-goatf  by  ths 
du^,  and  saved  their  miUL  in  a  sieve, 
and  much  they  got  by  it.**  (A  clear  case 
of  Irish  surplus !) 

"  Others  built  churches  to  jump 
over  the  steeples. 

*'  Others  set  carts  before  the  horses, 
and  began  to  flay  eels  at  the  tail  **  (i.  e. 
passed  resolutions  first,  and  then  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  enouire  whe- 
ther the  resolutions  should  nave  beea 
passed.) 

*'  Others  made  a  virtna  oof  of  ne- 
cessity, and  the  best  of  a  bad  baigain, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  a  very  good 
piece  of  work.*'  (Neither  Pantagrud 
himself  nor  any  one  of  Queen  Whim's 
projectors  understood  this  half  so  well 
as  the  present  administration.) 

''  Others  in  a  largpe  grass  plat  met* 
snred  exactly  how  lar  the  fleas  could 
go  at  a  hop-stq)*and-Jump,  and  told  us 
that  this  was  exceed^gly  useful  for  i 
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die  rv^Bg  of  kingdoms,  the  conduct  of 
umiesy  and  the  idministration  of  com- 
monweilths ;  and  that  Socrates,  who 
first  brought  philosophy  out  of  heaven, 
used  to  spend  half  his  philosophizing 
time  in  measoiing  the  leaps  of  fleas,  as 
Aristophanes  the  qnint-essential  af- 
firms." Apparelldy  these  people  were 
^emment  conmussionen,  making 
up  statistical  returns. 

"  We  heard,"  adds  Rabelais,  "  that 
tfaej  did  not  think  it  a  bit  strange  that 
two  contradictions  in  mode,  form, 
fignre,  and  tin^  should  be  true; 
tboQ^h  ril  warrant  the  sophists  of 
Paris  had  rather  be  unchristened  than 
own  so  much."  The  sophists  of 
Loodon,  howewer,  are  not  in  the  least 
(fistorbed  by  the  scruples  at  which 
thdr  Parinan  predecessors  startled : 
^witness  Joseph  Hume*s  celebrated 
undertaking  to  swear  that  black  was 
whiter  or  vice  versa,  as  required. 

"  Bat  we  prattle  something  too 
wildlj "  and  *  must  not  forget  our 
modon  dramatist  in  the  old  physi- 
dan.  These  projects  having  been 
lahmitted  with  much  approbation  to 
the  meeting,  they  determine  to  take 


the  proper  steps  for  hawing  them 
put  into  the  most  plausible  shape  for 
'^  the  House" — when  imfortunately 
the  idea  is  started  by  Morpeth,  tiiat 
they  hawe  not  yet  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  O'Connell.  A:  very  un- 
comfortable sensation  seems  to  per- 
vade the  assembly  on  the  mention  of 
tins  name ;  the  Premier  moves  about 
uneasily,  like  Rudolph  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Zamiel,  and  some  half^stip- 
pressed  murmurs  of  indignatioh  are 
heard  on  the  part  of  others  of  the  com- 
pany. But  at  this  moment  the  door 
flies  open ;  O'Connell  enters  with  a 
grim  smile,  and  pushing  Melbourne 
from  his  stool,  coolly  seats  himself 
in  his  place  at  the  head  of  the  table. 
All  present  stand  up  and* make  a  low 
bow ;  while  the  band  perform  Weber's 
^'  Ruler  of  the  Spirits."  After  a  pause, 
0*Connell*s  countenance  relaxes;  he 
motions  to  the  company  to  take  tiaeir 
seats,  gives  his  sanctionto  the  different 
bills,  the  substance  of  which  is  eznlain- 
ed  to  him  by  Lord  John  Russellj  and 
helping  himself  to  a  bumper^  ho  dri- 
vers the  following  address : 


AiB,-^'*Pacft§f  Whachr 
{Crossbones  and  Cleavers.) 

1  sing  of  Old  Erin,  a  theme  worth  your  hearing,        ^ 

Ye  Dovming  Street  drones  who  so  richly  regale ; 
Nor  let  your  mirth  lade  ye  to  mock  those  who  made  ye. 

For  what  had  you  been  without  me  and  my  taU? 
To  office  I've  sped  ye,  I've  fill'd  and  I've  fed  ye. 

Nor  ask'd  my  own  share  when  you  rifled  the  Mint ; 
To  places  and  pensions  I  make  no  pretensions. 

Content  with  my  country's  applause — and  the  Biat. 

(Choeds.) — Singing,  Paddy,  my  Tumey,  come  down  with  your  money. 
Us  nil  agitation  from  bottom  to  top  ; 
Your  very  last  shilling,  I  know  ye' II  be  willing. 
To  spend  like  a  prince  in  O'  ConnelTs  oum  shop. 

Och,  raly  it's  pleasant  to  see  the  poor  peasant 

Spontaneously  forced  to  contribute  his  store; 
A  groat  or  a  g^uinea,  a  pound  or  a  penny, 

I  take  all  he  has,  if  he  has  nothing  more. 
As  to  how  he  may  raise  it,  provided  he  pays  it. 

The  thought,  I  confess,  does  not  bother  me  much  ; 
Though  the  nmi  that  is  dying  sell  thj?  bed  where  he's  lying* 

The  beggar  his  blanket,  the  cripple  his  crutch. 

(Cfloaus.) — Then  Paddy,  my  honey,  come  down  with  your  money. 
Its  all  agitation  from  bottom  to  top  ; 
Your  very  last  shilling,  I  know  ye' II  be  willing. 
To  spend  like  a  prince  in  O'  ConnelPs  own  shop. 
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But  though  you  bleed  freely,  and  pay  me  genteelly^ 

I  give  you  fall  value  for  all  that  I  draw  ; 
By  word  and  example  Fve  taught  you  to  trample 
^  On  quiet  and  industry,  order  and  law. 

'  Discontent  and  suspicion,  dissension,  division, 

I've  ppmted  and  reared  as  a  patriot  should : 
The  storm  Fve  been  sowing  I  gladly  see  growings 
For  ill  is  the  wind  that  blows  nobody  good. 

(CH0KUs.)-«r^6n  Paddy,  my  honeys  come  down  with  your  money,  ffc* 

From  Emancipation  to  Appropriation, 

Some  new  botheration  we've  constantly  tried. 
At  present  our  trust  is  in  clamours  for  ^<  Justice,** 

I  mean  Irish  justice — that's  all  on  one  side. 
Then  Pat,  at  my  fiat  be  ready  to  riot. 

As  near  treason*s  brink  as  you  safely  can  steer. 
What  good  it  will  do  ye — hereafter  I'll  shew  ye,— . 

To  me  'twill  be  worth  a  few  thousands  a-year. 

So  Paddy,  my  honey,  while  paying  your  mon^. 

Keep  up  Agitation  from  bottom  to  top, 
A  nate  insurrection,  to  help  the  Collection, 

Will  ne*er  come  amiss  to  O*  ConneUs  own  shop. 

The  assembly  are  evidently  struck  with  the  disinterested  conduct  of  O'Con- 
nell,  and  all  coldness  or  bad  feeling  is  at  an  end.  The  personages  join  hands, 
and  the  piece  concludes  with  the  following 


GRAND  CHORUS. 

An,—''  All  hail  to  Masaniello" 

(^Sackbut,  Psaltery,  Dulcimer,  and  all  kinds  of  Music.) 

All  hail  to  Dan  OXonnell, 
*         The  master  we  obey : 

Who,  quite  content  with  his  Irish  Rent, 
To  us  leaves  place  and  pay. 
In  office  he  secures  us. 
Of  Quarter-day  assures  us : 
Then  hail  great  Dan  O'Connell, 
StiU  reign  with  gracious  sway 
You're  free  to  seize  what  power  you  please. 
But  leave  us  place  and  pay  I 

lAfter  parading  several  times  round  the  stage,  O'Cokvell 
remaining  seated,  the  Characters  form  pidtures,  and  the 
curtain  drops. 
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lEVOLT  OP  THE  TABTAB8  }    OR,    FLIGHT    OP  THE    KALMUCK   KHAN    AND 
fiI8  PEOPLE  FS091  THE  RUSSIAN  TERRITORIES  TO  THE    FRONTIERS    OF 

CHINA. 


Tbzue  is  no  great  event  in  modern 
hstorj,  or  perhaps  it  may  be  said 
more  broadlj,  none  in  all  history, 
from  its  earliest  records,  less  generally 
known,  or  more  striking  to  the  imagi- 
nation, than  the  flight  eastwards  of  a 
principal  Tartar  nation  across  the 
boundiess  ttqtpes  of  Asia  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  last  century*  Theiermiiuia 
8  ^  of  this  flight,  and  the  terminus 
ad  quern,  are  equally  magnificent ; 
the  mightiest  of  Christian  thrones 
being  the  one,  the  mightiest  of  Pagan 
the  other.  And  the  grandeur  of  these 
two  terminal  objects,  is  harmoniously 
supported  by  the  romantic  circum- 
stioces  of  the  flight.  In  the  abrupt- 
nets  of  its  commencement,  and  the 
fierce  Telocity  of  its  execution,  we 
ledd  an  expression  of  the  wild  barbaric 
eharacter  of  the  agents.  In  the  unity 
ofporpose  connecting  this  myriad  of 
Tills,  and  in  the  blind  but  unerring 
aim  at  a  mark  so  remote,  there  is 
sometbiog  which  recals  to  the  mind 
those  Almighty  instincts  that  propel 
the  migrations  of  the  swallow,  or  the 
life-withering  marches  of  the  locust. 
Then  again,  in  the  gloomy  vengeance 
of  Russia  and  her  vast  artUlery,  which 
hong  upon  the  rear  and  the  skirts 
of  tibe  fugitive  vassals,  we  are  re- 
minded of  Miltonic  images — such,  for 
instance,  as  that  of  the  solitary  hand 
puntuDg  through  desert  spaces  and 
tbrongh  ancient  chaos  a  rebellious 
host,  and  overtaking  with  volleying 
thnnders  those  who  believed  them- 
sehes  already  within  the  security  of 
darkness  and  of  distance. 

We  shall  have  occasion  farther  on 
to  eompare  this  event  with  other  great 
national  catastrophes  as  to  the  mag- 
nitadeofthe  sufiering.  But  it  may 
sjso  challenge  a  comparison  with 
snnilar  events  under  another  relation, 
^.i  as  to  its  dramatic  capabilities, 
fev  cases,  perhaps,  in  romance  or 
historv,  can  sustain  a  close  collation 
with  Uds  as  to  the  complexity  of  its 
B^arate  interests.  The  great  outline 
of  the  enterprise,  taken  in  connexion 
with  the  operative  motives,  hidden  or 
avowed,  and  the  religious  sanctions 
^der  which  it  was  pursued,  give  to 
Aeeaae  a  triple  character:  Ist,  That 
of  a  am^atyt  with  as  dose  a  miity 


in  the  incidents,  and  as  much  of  a 
personal  interest  in  the  moving  cha- 
racters, with  fine  dramatic  contrasts, 
as  belongs  to  Venice  Preserved,  or  to 
the  Fiesco  of  Schiller.  2dly,  That  of 
a  great  military  expedition  offering 
the  same  romantic  features  of  vast 
distances  to  be  traversed,  vast  reverses 
to  be  sustained,  untried  routes,  ene- 
mies obscurely  ascertained,  andJuurd- 
ships  too  vaguely  prefigured,  which 
mark  the  Egyptian  expedition  of 
Cambyses — the  anabasis  of  the  young- 
er Cyrus,  and  the  subsequent  retreat 
of  the  ten  thousand  to  the  Black  Sea 
—  the  Parthian  expeditions  of  the 
Romans,  especiadly  those  of  Crassus 
and  Julian — or  (as  more  disastrous 
than  any  of  them,  and  in  point  of 
space  as  well  as  in  amount  of  forces, 
more  extensive)  the  Russian  anabasis 
and  katabasis  of  Napoleon.  Sdly, 
That  of  a  religious  Exodus,  authorized 
by  an  oracle  venerated  throughout 
many  nations  of  Asia,  an  Exodus, 
therefore,  in  so  far  resembling  the 
great  Scriptural  Exodus  of  the  Israel- 
ites,  under  Moses  and  Joshua,  as 
well  as  in  the  very  peculiar  distinction 
of  carrying  along  with  them  their 
entire  families,  women,  children, 
slaves,  their  herds  of  cattle  and  of 
sheep,  tiieir  horses  and  their  camels. 

This  triple  character  of  the  enter- 
prise naturally  invests  it  with  a  more 
comprehensive  interest.  But  the 
dramatic  interest,  which  we  ascribed 
to  it,  or  its  fitness  for  a  stage  repre- 
sentation, depends  partiy  upon  the 
marked  variety  and'  the  strength  of 
the  personal  agencies  concerned,  and 
partly  upon  the  succession  of  scenical 
situations.  Even  the  steppes,  the 
camels,  the  tents,  the  snowy  and  the 
sandy  deserts,  are  not  beyond  the 
scale  of  our  modem  representative 
powers,  as  often  called  into  action  in 
the  theatres  both  of  Paris  and  Lon- 
don ;  and  the  series  of  situations  un- 
folded, beginning  with  the  general 
conflagration  on  the  Wolga — passing 
thence  to  the  disastrous  scenes  of  the 
ffight  (as  it  literally  was  in  its  com- 
mencement)— ^to  the  Tartar  siege  of 
the  Russian  fortress  Koulagina — the 
bloody  engagement  with  the  Cossacks 
in  the  mountain  passes  at  Ouchim-* 
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the  inrprual  by  the  Bashkirs  and  the 
advanced  posts  of  the  Russian  army 
at  Torapau — the  private  conspiracy  at 
this  point  against  the  Rhao — the  long^ 
niecesston  of  fanning  fights  —  tlie 
parting  massacres  at  the  lake  of 
Tengis  under  the  eyes  of  the  Chinese 
—and  finally,  the  tragical  retribntion 
to  Zebek  Dorcbi  at  the  hunting-lodge 
of  the  Chinese  emperor; — all  these 
aitnations  commonicate  a  scemcal  ani- 
mation to  the  wild  romance,  if  treated 
dramatically;  whilst  a  hi^er  and  a 
philosophie  interest  belongs  to  it  as  a 
ease  of  authentic  history,  commemo- 
rating a  great  revolution  for  good  and 
for  evil,  in  the  fortunes  of  a  whole 
people — a  people  semi-barbarous,  but 
simple-hearted,  and  of  ancient  descent. 


[July, 


On  the  2l8t  of  January,  1761,  the 
young  Prince  Oubacha  assumed  the 
sceptre  of  the  Kalmucks  upon  the 
death  of  his  father.  Some  part  of  the 
power  attached  to  this  dignity  he  had 
already  wielded  since  his  fourteenth 
year,  in  quality  of  Vice -Khan,  by  the 
express  appointment,  and  with  the 
avowed  support  of  the  Russian  Go- 
vernment. He  was  now  about  eigh- 
teen years  of  age,  amiable  in  his  per- 
sonal character,  and  not  without  titles 
to  respect  in  his  public  character  as  a 
sovereign  prince.  In  times  more 
peaceable,  and  amongst  a  people  more 
endrely  civilized,  or  more  humanized 
by  religion,  it  is  even  probable  that 
he  might  have  discharged  his  high 
duties  with  considerable  distinction. 
But  his  lot  was  thrown  upon  stormy 
times,  and  a  most  difficult  crisis 
amongst  tribes,  whose  native  ferocity 
was  exasperated  by  debasing  forms  of 
superstition,  and  by  a  nationalitv  as 
well  as  an  inflated  conceit  of  their 
own  merit  absolutely  unparalleled, 
whilst  the  circumstances  of  their  hard 
and  trying  position  under  the  jealous 
surveiUance  of  an  irresistible  lord 
paramount,  in  the  person  of  the  Rus- 
sian Czar,  gave  a  fiercer  edge  to  the 
natural  unamiableness  of  the  Kalmuck 
disposition,  and  irritated  its  gloomier 
qualities  into  action  under  the  rest- 
less impulses  of  suspicion  and  per- 
manent distrust.  No  prince  could 
hope  for  a  cordial  allegiance  from  bis 
subjects,  or  a  peaceml  reign  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  case  ;  for  the 
'^lemma  in  which  a  Kalmuck  ruler 

'od  at  present  was  of  this  nature ; 

nHng  the  sanction  and  support  of 


the  Czar,  he  was  inevitably  too  ^weak 
from  without  to  command  confidence 
from  his  subjects,  or  renstance  to  his 
competitors :  on  the  other  hand,  with 
this  kind  of  support,  and  deriving  his 
title  in  any  degree  from  the  favour  of 
the  Impenal  Court,  he  became  almost 
in  that  extent  an  object  of  hatred  at 
home,  and  within  the  whole  compass 
of  his  own  territoir.    He  was  at  once 
an  object  of  hatred  for  the  past,  bdng 
a  living  monument  of  national  inde- 
pendence, ignominionslv  surrendered, 
and  an  olgect  of  jealousy  for   the 
future,  as  one  who  had  alr^y  adver- 
tised  himself  to  be  a  fitting  tool  for 
the   ultimate    purposes    (whatsoever 
those  might  prove  to  be)  of  the  Rus- 
sian Court.     Coming  himself  to  the 
Kalmuck  sceptre  under  the  heaviest 
weight  of  prejudice  from  the  unfor- 
tunate circumstances  of  his  position,  it 
might  have  beenf  xpected  that  Oubacha 
would  have  been  pre-eminently  an  ob- 
ject of  detestation ;  for  besides  his  known 
dependence  upon  the  Cabinet  of  St  Pe- 
tersburg, the  direct  line  of  succession 
had  been  set  aside,  and  the  principle 
of  inheritance  violently  suspended,  in 
favour  of  his  own  father,  so  recently 
as  nineteen  years  before  the  era  of  his 
own  accession,   consequently  within 
the  lively  remembrance  of  the  existing 
generation.      He   therefore,   almost 
equally  with  his  father,  stood  within 
the  fuU  current  of  the  national  preju- 
dices, and  might  have  anticipated  the 
most  pointed  hostility.    But  it  was  not 
so :  such  are  the  caprices  in  human 
afiairs,  that  he  was  even,  in  a  mode- 
rate sense,  popular, — a  benefit  which 
wore  the  more  cheering  aspect,  and 
the  promises  of  permanence,  inasmuch 
as  he  owed  it  exclusively  to  his  person- 
al qualities  of  kindness  and  affability, 
as  well  as  to  the  beneficence  of  his  go- 
vernment.   On  the  other  hand,  to  ba- 
lance this  unlooked-for  prosperity  at 
the  outset  of  his  reign,  he  met  with  a 
rival  in  popular  favour — almost  a  com- 
petitor—in the  person  of  jSebek-Dor- 
chi,  a  prince  with  considerable  pre- 
tensions to  the  throne,  and,  perhaps  it 
might  be  said,  with  equal  pretensions. 
Zebek-Dorchi^SA  a  direct  descendant 
of  the  same  royal  house  as  himself, 
through  a  di£Perent  branch.  On  public 
grounds,  his  claim  dtood,  |>erhap8,  on 
a  footing  equally  good  with  that  of 
Oubacha^  wnilst  his  personal  qualities, 
even  in  those  aspects  which  seemed, 
to  a  philosophical  observer  most  odiooi 
and  repulsive,  promised  the  most  sf- 
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fectual  aid  to  tbe  dailc  purposes  of  an 
intngner  (ft  a  coiispirator^  and  were 
genmllj  itied  to  win  a  popular  sup- 
port preeiseljr  in  those  points  where 
(hhadia  was  most  defective.  He 
was  unieh  saperior  in  external  appear- 
ance to  his  rival  on  the  throne^  and  so 
fir  better  qualified  to  win  the  good 
epinioB  of  a  aemi-barharous  people; 
whibt  his  dark  inteUectnal  qualities  of 
MaehiaTellan  dissimulation,  profound 
i^poerisy,  and  perfidy  which  knew  no 
touch  of  remorse,  were  admirably  cal- 
culated to  sustain  any  ground  which 
he  might  win  from  the  simple-hearted 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  deal — 
ud  from  the  fk'ank  carelessness  of  his 
tmconscious  competitor. 

At  the  Tery  outset  of  his  treacherous 
career,  Zehek-Dorchi  was  sagacious 
enough  to  perceire  that  nothing  cotdd 
be  gained  by  open  declaration  of  hos- 
tility to  the  reigning  prince :  the  choice 
bad  been  a  deliberate  act  on  the  part 
of  Rugna,  and   Elizabeth  Petrowna 
▼as  Qoc  the  person  to  recall  her  own 
faTonrs  with   levity  or  upon  slight 
gronnds.    Openly,  therefore,  to  have 
declared  Us  enmity  towards  his  rela^^ 
tire  on  the  throne,  could  hate  had  no 
effect  but  that  of  anning  suspicions 
against  his  own  ulterior  purposes  in  a 
quarter  where  it  was  most  essential  to 
bis  interest  that,  for  the  nresent,  all 
sufpidon  should  be  hoodwinked.    Ac- 
eonlingly,  after  much  meditation,  the 
coarse  he  took  for  opening  his  snares 
▼as  thb: — He  raised  a  rumour  that  his 
own  life  was  in  danger  from  the  plots 
of  seteral  Saissang  (that  is,  Kalmuck 
nobles),  who  were  leagued  together, 
under  an  oath,  to  assassinate  him; 
and  immediately  after,   assuming  a 
irell-counterfeitra  alarm,  he  fled  to 
Teherkask,  followed  by  sixty-five  tents. 
From  this  place  he  kept  up  a  corres- 
pondence with  the  Imperial  Court ; 
and,  by  way  of  solicitmg  his  cause 
more  dlbctually,  he  soon  repaired  in 
person  to  St  Petersburg.     Once  ad- 
mitted to  personal  conferences  with 
the  Calnnet,  he  found  no  difficulty  in 
winnmg  orer  the  Russian  counseis  to 
I  concurrence  with  some  of  his  pollti- 
eal  Tiews,  and  thus  corertly  introduc- 
ing tbe  point  of  that  wedge  which  was 
finally  to  accomplish  his  purposes.  In 
paiticnlar,  he  persuaded  the  Russian 
Goremment  to  make  a  very  important 
alteration  in  the  constitution  of  the 
Kalmnck  State  Coundl,  which  in  ef- 
fect reorgadxed  the  whole  political 
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con<tition  of  the  state,  and  disturbed 
the  balance  of  power  as  previously 
adjusted.  Of  this  CouncU — in  the 
Kalmuck  langfuage  called  Sarga-^ 
there  were  eight  members,  called  Sar^^ 
gatchi ;  and  hitherto  it  had  been  the 
eustom  that  these  eight  members 
should  be  entirely  subordinate  to  the 
Khan ;  holding,  in  fact,  the  ministe- 
rial character  of  secretaries  and  assist* 
ants,  but  in  no  respect  ranking  as  co- 
ordinate authorities.  That  had  pro- 
duced some  inconveniences  in  former 
reigns ;  and  it  was  easy  for  Zebek- 
Dorchi  to  point  tbe  jealousy  of  tiie 
Russian  Court  to  others  more  serious 
which  might  arise  in  fhture  circum- 
stances of  war  or  other  contingencies. 
It  was  resolved,  therefore,  to  place  the 
Sai^gatclu  henceforwards  on  a  footing 
of  perfect  independence,  and  therefore 
(as  regarded  responsibility)  on  a  foot- 
ing of  equality  with  the  Khan.  Their 
independence,  however,  had  respect 
only  to  their  own  sovereign ;  for  to- 
wards Russia  they  were  placed  in  a 
new  attitude  of  direct  duty  and  ac- 
countability, by  the  creation  in  their 
favour  of  small  pensions  (300  roubles 
a-vear),  which,  however,  to  a  Kalmuck 
of  that  day  were  more  considerable 
than  might  be  supposed,  and  had  a 
further  value  as  marks  of  honorary 
distinction  emanating  from  a  great 
Empress.  Thus  far  the  purposes  of 
ZebtK-Dorchi  were  served  effectually 
for  the  moment :  but,  apparently,  it 
was  only  for  the  moment;  since,  in 
tbe  further  developement  of  his  plots, 
this  very  dependency  upon  Russian 
influence  would  be  the  most  serious 
obstacle  in  his  way.  There  was,  how. 
ever,  another  point  carried  which  out- 
weighed all  inferior  considerations,  as 
it  gave  him  a  power  of  setting  aside 
dlscredonally  whatsoever  should  arise 
to  disturb  his  plots :  he  was  himself 
appointed  President  and  Controller  of 
the  Sargatchi,  The  Russian  Court 
had  been  aware  of  his  high  pretensions 
by  birth,  and  hoped  by  this  promotion 
to  satisfy  the  ambition  which,  in  some 
degree,  was  acknowledged  to  be  a  rea- 
sonable passion  for  any  man  occupy- 
ing his  situation. 

Having  thus  completely  blindfolded 
the  Cabinet  of  Russia,  Zeheh-Dorcki 
proceeded  in  his  new  character  to  ftil- 
m  his  political  mission  with  the  Khan 
of  the  Kalmucks.  So  artfully  did  he 
prepare  the  road  for  his  favourable 
reception  at  the  court  of  this  Prince, 
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ihat  be  vas  at  once  and  universallj 
welcomed  as  a  public  benefactor.  The 
pensions  of  the  counsellors  were  so 
much  additional  wealth  poured  into 
the  Tartar  exchequer ;  as  to  the  ties 
of  dependency  thus  created,  experience 
had  not  yet  enlightened  these  simple 
tribes  as  to  that  result.  And  that  he 
himself  should  be  the  chief  of  these 
mercenary  counsellors,  was  so  far  from 
being  charged  upon  Zebek  as  any  of- 
fence or  any  ground  of  suspicion,  that 
his  relatiye  the  Khan  returned  him 
hearty  thanks  for  his  services,  under 
the  belief  that  he  could  have  accepted 
this  appointment  only  with  a  view  to 
keep  out  other  and  more  unwelcome 
pretenders,  who  would  not  have  had 
the  same  motives  of  consanguinity  or 
friendship  for  executing  its  duties  in 
a  spirit  of  kindness  to  the  Kal- 
mucks. The  first  use  vrhich  he  made 
of  his  new  functions  about  the  Khan's 
person  was  to  attack  the  Court  of  Russia, 
by  a  romantic  villany  not  easy  to  be 
credited,  for  those  very  acts  of  inter* 
ference  with  the  council  wlilch  he  him- 
self had  prompted.  This  was  a  dan- 
gerous step :  but  it  was  indispensable 
to  his  further  advance  upon  the  gloomy 
path  which  he  had  traced  out  for  him- 
self. A  triple  vengeance  was  what  he 
meditated — 1.  upon  the  Russian  Cabi- 
net for  having  undervalued  his  own 
pretensions  to  the  throne — 2.  upon  his 
amiable  rival  for  having  supplanted 
him — and  3.  upon  all  those  of  the  nobi- 
lity who  had  manifested  their  sense  of 
his  weakness  by  their  neglect,  or  their 
sense  of  his  perfidious  character  by 
their  suspicions.  Here  was  a  colossal 
outline  of  wickedness  ;  and  by  one  in 
his  situation  feeble  (as  it  might  seem) 
for  the  accomplishment  of  its  hiunblest 
parts,  how  was  the  total  edifice  to  be 
reared  in  its  comprehensive  grandeur  ? 
He,  a  worm  as  he  was,  could  he  ven- 
ture to  assail  the  mighty  behemoth  of 
Muscovy,  the  potentate  who  counted 
three  hundred  languages  around  the 
footsteps  of  his  throne,  and  from  whose 
*'  lion  ramp  '*  recoiled  alike  "  baptized 
and  infidel  * — Christendom  on  the  one 
side,  strong  by  her  intellect  and  her 
organization,  and  the  "  Barbaric  East*' 
on  the  other,  with  her  unnumbered 
numbers?  The  match  was  a  mon- 
strous one  ;  but  in  its  very  monstro- 
sity there  lay  this  germ  of  encou- 
ragement, that  it  could  not  be  sus- 
pected. The  very  hopelessness  of  the 
scheme  grounded  his  hope,  and  he  re- 
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solved  to  execute  a  vengAice  which 
should  involve,  as  it  were,  in  the  unity 
of  a  well-laid  tragic  fable,  all  whom 
he  judged  to  be  bis  enemies.  That 
Tengeance  lay  in  detaching  from  the 
Russian  empire  the  whole  Kalmuck 
nation,  and  breaking  up  that  system 
of  intercourse  which  had  thus  far  been 
beneficial  to  both.  This  last  was  a 
consideration  which  moved  him  but 
little.  True  it  was  that  Russia  to 
the  Kalmucks  had  secured  lands  and 
extensive  pasturage ;  true  it  was  that 
the  Kalmucks  reciprocally  to  Russia 
had  furnished  a  povrerful  cavalry. 
But  the  latter  loss  vrould  be  part  of 
hb  triumph,  and  the  former  might  be 
more  than  compensated  in  other  cli- 
mates under  other  sovereigns.  Here 
was  a  scheme  which,  in  its  final  ac- 
complishment, would  avenge  him  bit- 
terly on  Uie  Czarina,  and  in  the  course 
of  its  accomplishment  might  furnish 
him  with  ample  occasions  for  remo- 
ving his  other  enemies.  It  may  be 
readily  supposed  indeed  that  he,  who 
could  deliberately  raise  hb  eyes  to  the 
Russian  autocrat  as  an  antagonist  in 
single  duel  with  himself,  was  not  like- 
ly to  feel  much  anxiety  about  Kal- 
muck enemies  of  whatever  rank.  He 
took  his  resolution,  therefore,  sternly 
and  irrevocably  to  efiect  this  astonish- 
ing translation  of  an  ancient  people 
across  the  pathless  deserts  of  Central 
Asia,  intersected  continually  by  rapid 
rivers,  rarely  furnished  with  bridg^es, 
and  of  which  the  fords  were  known 
only  to  those  who  might  think  it  for 
their  interest  to  conceal  them,  through 
many  nations  inhospitable  or  hostile ; 
frost  and  snow  around  them  (from  the 
necessity  of  commencing  their  flight 
in  winter),  famine  in  their  front,  and 
the  sabre,  or  even  the  artillery  of  an 
offended  and  mighty  empress,  hanging 
upon  their  rear  for  thousands  of  miles. 
But  what  was  to  be  their  final  mark, 
the  port  of  shelter  after  so  fearful  a 
course  of  wandering  ?  Two  things 
were  evident :  it  must  be  some  power 
at  a  great  distance  from  Russia,  so  as 
to  make  return  even  in  that  view  hope- 
less ;  and  it  must  be  a  power  of  sufS- 
cient  rank  to  ensure  them  protection 
from  any  hostile  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  Czarina  for  reclaiming  them,  or 
for  chastising  their  revolt.  Both  con- 
ditions were  united  obviously  in  the 
person  of  Kien  Long,  the  reigning 
Emperor  of  China,  who  was  farther 
recommended  to  them  by  his  respect 
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for  the  bead  of  their  religion.     To 
Chinas  therefore,  and  as  their  first- 
rendezTous  to  the  shadow  of  the  great 
Qiinese  Wall,  it  was  settled  hy  Zebek 
that  thejr  should  direct  their  flight. 

Next  eanae  the  question  of  time; 
when  should  the  flight  comtnence: — 
and  finally^  the  more  delicate  question 
as  to  the  choice  of  accomplices.     To 
extend  the  knowledge  of  the  conspi- 
racy too  far,  was  to  insure  its  betrayal 
to  the  Russian  Government.     Yet  at 
some  stage  of  the  preparations  it  was 
CTident  that  a  very  extensive  confix 
dence  must  be  made,  because  in  no 
other  way  could  the  mass  of  the  Kal- 
muck population  be  persuaded  to  fur- 
nish their  families  with  the  requisite 
equipments  for  so  long  a  migration. 
This  critical  step,  however,  it  was  re- 
solved to  defer  up  to  the  latest  possible 
moment,  and,  at  all  events,  to  make 
no  general  communication  on  the  sub- 
ject until  the  time  of  departure  should 
be  definitively  settled.     In  the  mean- 
time, Zebek  admitted  only  three  per- 
sons to  his  confidence  ;  of  whom  Ou^ 
bacha,  the  reigning   prince,  was  al- 
most necessarily  one ;  but  him,  from 
his  yielding  and  somewhat  feeble  cha- 
racter, he  viewed  rather  in  the  light 
of  a  tool  than  as  one  of  his  active  ac- 
complices. Those  whom  (if  any  body) 
he  admitted  to  an  unreserved  partici- 
pation in  his  counsels,  were  two  only, 
the  great  Lama  among  the  Kalmucks, 
and  his  own  father-in-law,  Erempel,  a 
ruling  prince  of  some  tribe  in   the 
neighbourtiood   of  the  Caspian    sea, 
recommended  to  his  favour  not   so 
much  by  any  strength  of  talent  cor- 
responding to  the  occasion,  as  by  his 
blind  devotion  to  himself,  and  his  pas- 
sionate anxiety  to  promote  the  eleva- 
tion of  his  daughter  and  his  son-in- 
law  to  the  throne  of  a  sovereign  prince. 
A  titular  prince  Zebek  already  was : 
but  this  dignity,  without  the  substan- 
tial accompamment  of  a  sceptre,  seem- 
ed but  an  empty  sound  to  both  of  these 
ambitious  rebels.     The  other  accom- 
plice,   whose    name   was    Loosang- 
Dchaltzan,  and  whose  rank  was  that 
of  Lama,  or  Kalmuck  pontifi^,  was  a 
person  of  far  more  distinguished  pre> 
tensions ;  he  had  something  of  the 
same  gloomy  ahd  terrific  pride  which 
marked  the  character  of  Zebek  him- 
self, manifesting  also  the  same  energy, 
accompanied  by  the  same  unfaltering 
cruelt^t  and  a  natural  facilihr  of  dissi- 
maktioii  even  more  profound*    Jtw^ 
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by  this  man  that  the  other  question 
was  settled  as  to  the  time  for  giving 
effect  to  their  designs.  His  own 
pontifical  character  had  suggested 
to  him,  that  in  order  to  strengthen 
their  influence  with  the  vast  mob 
of  simple-minded  men  whom  they 
were  to  lead  into  a  howling  wilderness, 
after  persuading  them  to  lay  desolate 
tlieir  own  ancient  hearths,  it  was  in- 
dispensable that  they  should  be  able, 
in  cases  of  extremity,  to  plead  the  ex- 
press sanction  of  God  for  their  entire 
enterprise.  This  could  only  be  done 
by  addressing  themselves  to  the  great 
head  of  their  religion,  the  Dalai- Lama 
of  Tibet.  Him  they  easily  persuaded 
to  countenance  their  schemes :  and  an 
oracle  was  delivered  solenmly  at  Ti- 
bet, to  the  effect  that  no  ultimate  pro- 
sperity would  attend  this  great  Exo- 
dus unless  it  were  pursued  through  the 
years  of  the  tiger  and  the  hare.  Now, 
the  Kalmuck  custom  is  to  distinguish 
their  years  by  attaching  to  each  a  de-^ 
nomination  taken  from  one  of  twelve 
animals,  the  exact  order  of  succession 
being  absolutely  fixed,  so  that  the  cycle 
revolves  of  course  through  a  period  of 
a  dozen  years.  Consequently,  if  the 
approaching  year  of  the  tiger  were  suf- 
fered to  escape  them,  in  that  case  the 
expedition  must  be  delayed  for  twelve 
years  more,  within  which  period,  even 
were  no  other  unfavourable  changes  to 
arise,  it  was  pretty  well  foreseen  that 
the  Russian  Government  would  take 
the  most  effectual  means  for  bridling 
their  vagrant  propensities  by  a  ring 
fence  of  forts  or  military  posts  ;  to  say 
nothing  of  the  still  readier  plan  for 
securing  their  fidelity  (a  plan  already 
talked  of  in  all  quarters),  by  exacting 
a  large  body  of  hostages  selected  from 
the  families  of  the  most  influential 
nobles.  On  these  cogent  considera- 
tions, it  was  solemnly  determined  that 
this  terrific  experiment  should  be  made 
in  the  next  year  of  the  tiger^  which 
happened  to  fall  upon  the  Christian 
year  177 1 .  With  respect  to  the  month, 
there  was,  unhappily  for  the  Kalmucks, 
even  less  latitude  allowed  to  their 
choice  than  with  respect  to  the  year. 
It  was  absolutely  necessary,  or  it  was 
thought  80,  that  the  different  divisions 
of  the  nation,  which  pastured  their 
flocks  on  both  banks  of  the  Wolga, 
should  have  the  means  of  effeciing  an 
instantaneous  junction ;  because  the 
danger  of  being  intercepted  by  flying 
columns  of  the  Imperial  armies  was 
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Precisely  the  greatest  at  the  outset, 
^ow,  from  the  want  of  bridges,  or  suf- 
ficient river  craft  for  transporting  so 
yast  a  body  of  men,  the  sole  means 
which  could  be  depended  upon  (espe- 
cially where  so  many  women,  children^ 
and  camels  were  concerned),  was  ice : 
and  this,  in  a  state  of  sufficient  firm- 
ness, coidd  not  be  absolutely  counted 
upon  before  the  month  of  January. 
Hence  it  happened  that  this  astonish- 
ing Exodus  or  a  whole  nation,  before 
80  much  as  a  whisper  of  the  design  had 
begun  to  circulate  amongst  those  whom 
it  most  interested,  before  it  was  even 
suspected  that  any  man*s  wishes  point- 
ed in  that  direction,  had  been  defini- 
tively appointed  for  January  of  the 
year  1771*  And  almost  up  to  the 
Christmas  of  1770^  the  poor  simple 
Kalmuck  herdsmen  and  their  families 
were  going  nightly  to  their  peaceful 
l)eds  without  even  dreaming  that  the 
fiat  had  already  gone  forth  from  their 
rulers  which  consigned  those  quiet 
abodes,  together  with  the  peace  and 
comfort  which  reigned  within  them,  to 
a  withering  desolation,  now  close  at 
hand. 

Mean-time  war  raged  on  a  great 
scale  between  Russia  and  the  Sultan. 
And,  until  the  time  arrived  for  throw- 
ing off  their  vassalage,  it  was  neces- 
sary that  Oubacha  should  contribute 
his  usual  contingent  of  martial  aid. 
Nay,  it  had  unfortunately  become  pru- 
dent that  he  should  contribute  mudi 
more  than  his  usual  aid.  Human  ex- 
perience gives  ample  evidence  that  in 
some  mysterious  and  unaccountable 
way  no  great  design  is  ever  agitated, 
no  matter  how  few  or  how  faithful  nuiy 
be  the  participators,  but  that  some 
presentiment — some  dim  misgiving — 
IS  kindled  amongst  those  whom  it  is 
chiefly  important  to  blind.  And,  how- 
ever it  might  have  happened,  certain 
it  is,  that  already,  when  as  yet  no  syl- 
lable of  the  conspiracy  had  been 
breathed  to  any  man  whose  very  ex- 
istence was  not  staked  upon  its  con- 
cealment, nevertheless,  some  vague 
and  uneasy  jealousy  had  arisen  in  the 
Eussian  Cabinet  as  to  the  future 
schemes  of  the  Kalmuck  Khan :  and 
very  probable  it  is— that,  but  for  the 
war  then  raging,  and  the  consequent 
prudence  of  conciliating  a  very  import- 
ant vassal,  or,  at  least,  of  abstaining 
from  what  would  powerfully  alienate 
him,  even  at  that  moment  such  mea- 
sures would  have  been  adopted  as  must 
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for  ever  have  intercepted  the  Kalmuck 
schemes.  Slight  as  were  the  jealousies 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  they  had  not 
escaped  the  Machiavdian  eyes  of  Ze^ 
bek  and  the  Lama.  And  under  their 
guidance,  Oubachsi  bending  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  and 
meeting  the  jealousy  of  the  Russian 
Court  with  a  policy  corresponding'  to 
their  own,  strove  oy  unusual  i^^  to 
efface  the  Czarina*s  unfavourable  im- 
pressions. He  enlarged  the  scale  of 
nis  contributions ;  and  that  so  prodi- 
giously, that  he  absolutely  carried 
to  headquarters  a  force  of  35,000  ca- 
valry fully  equipped;  some  go  fur- 
ther, and  rate  the  amount  beyond 
40,000 :  but  the  smaller  estimate  is,  at 
all  events,  within  the  truth. 

With  this  magnificent  array  of  ca- 
valry, heavy  as  well  as  light,  the  Khan 
went  into  the  field  under  great  expec- 
tations ;  and  these  he  more  tlum  rea- 
lized. Having  the  good  fortune  to  be 
concerned  with  so  ill- organized  and 
disorderly  a  description  of  force  as 
that  which  at  all  times  composed  the 
bulk  of  a  Turkish  army,  he  carried 
victory  along  with  his  banners  ;  gained 
many  partial  successes ;  and  at  last,  in 
a  pitched  battle,  overthrew  the  Tnrit- 
ish  force  opposed  to  him  with  a  loss  of 
6000  men  left  upon  the  field. 

These  splendid  achievements  seemed 
likely  to  operate  in  various  ways  against 
the  impending  revolt.  Oubacha  had 
now  a  strong  motive,  in  tiie  martial 
glory  acquired,  for  continuing  bis  con- 
nexion with  the  empire  in  whose  ser- 
vice he  had  won  it,  and  by  whom  only 
it  could  be  fully  appreciated.  He  was 
now  a  great  marshal  of  a  great  empire, 
one  of  the  Paladins  around  the  impe- 
rial throne ;  in  China  he  would  be  no-' 
body,  or  (worse  than  that)  a  mendi- 
cant-alien, prostrate  at  the  feet,  and  so- 
liciting the  precarious  alms  of  a  prince 
with  whom  he  had  no  connexion.  Be- 
sides, it  might  reasonably  be  expected 
that  the  Czarina>  grateful  for  the  really 
efficient  aid  given  by  the  Tartar  prince, 
would  confer  upon  him  such  eminent 
rewards  as  might  be  sufficient  to  anchor 
his  hopes  upon  Russia,  and  to  wean 
him  from  every  possible  seduction. 
These  were  the  obvious  suggestions  of 
prudence  and  good  sense  to  every  man 
who  stood  neutral  in  the  case.  But 
they  were  disappointed.  The  Csarina 
knew  her  obligations  to  the  Khan,  but 
shedid  not  acknowledge  Uiem.  Where- 
fore?    That  is  a  mysteiy,  perhaps 
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serer  to  be  explained.     So  it  was, 
howerer.     The   Khan  went   unho* 
Doured;  notcilaie  ever  proclaimed  bis 
merits;  and,  neiitapsi  bad  be  even 
been  abuiukuUjr  recompensed  by  Rus- 
ai,  there  were  otbers  wbo  would  have 
defeated  these  tendencies  to  reconcili. 
atioiL   Erempel,  Zebek«  and  Loosang 
the  Lama,  were  pledged  life-deep  to 
preTeotaojaccommo&tion;  andtbeir 
efforts  vere  unfortunately  seconded  by 
ftose  of  their  deadliest  enemies.     In 
tiie  Rusaan  Court  there  were  at  that 
time  some  great  nobles  pre-occupied 
vith  feelings  of  hatred  and  blind  ma- 
liee  towards  the  Kalmucks,  quite  as 
strong  as  any  which  the  Kalmucks 
could  harbour  towards  Ilussia«  and 
not,  perfaapsy  so  well-founded.    Just 
ai  much  as  the  Kalmucks  hated  the 
Russian  yoke*  their  galling  assump- 
tion of  authority,  the  marked  air  of 
disdam,  as  towards  a  nation  of  ugly, 
itQpid,  and  filthy  barbarians,  which 
too  goierally  marked    the   Russian 
bearing  and  language;  but  above  all, 
the  inaolent  contempt  or  even  out- 
rages which  the   Russian  goTemors 
or  great  military  commandants  tole- 
lated  in  their  followers  towards  the 
barbarous  religion  and  superstitious 
mammeries  of  the  Kalmuck  priest* 
hoodr—precisely  in  that  extent  &A  the 
ferocity  of  the   Russian  resentment, 
aad  tl^  wrath  at  seeing  the  trampled 
vorm  turn  or  attempt  a  feeble  retalia- 
tion, re-act  upon  the  unfortunate  Kal- 
mndu.    At  this  crisis  it  is  probable 
that  enty  and  wounded  pride,  upon  wit- 
nessing the  splendid  victories  of  Ou- 
bacha  and  Momotbacha  over  the  Turks 
and  Bashkirs,  contributed  strength  to 
the  Rossian  irritation.     And  it  must 
have  been  through  the  intrigues  of 
thoie  oobles  about  her  person,  who 
chiefly  smarted  under  these  feelings, 
that  the  Czarina  could  ever  have  lent 
herself  to  ^e  unwise  and  ungrateful 
policy  pursued  at  this  critical  period 
towards  the  Kalmuck  Khan.     That 
Czarina  was  no  longer  Elizabeth  Pe- 
trowna,  it  was  Catherine  the  Second — 
a  princess  who  did  not  often  err  so  in- 
joriooaly  (iojoriously  for  herself  as 
much  as  for  others)  in  the  measures 
of  her  government.      She  had  soon 
imple  reason  for  repenting  of  her  false 
policy.  Mean-time,  how  much  it  must 
have  co-operated  with  the  other  mo- 
tLvas  previously  acting  upon  Oubacha 
hi  wstainlng  bia  determination  to  re- 
volt; and  how  powerfully  it  must  have 
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assisted  the  efforts  of  all  the  Tartar 
chieftains  in  preparing  the  minds  of 
their  people  to  feel  the  necessity  of 
this  difficult  enterprise,  by  arming 
their  pride  and  their  suspicions  against 
the  Russian  Government,  through  the 
keenness  of  their  sympathy  with  the 
wrongs  of  their  insulted  prince,  may 
be  readily  imagined.  It  is  a  fact,  and 
it  has  been  confessed  by  candid  Rus- 
sians themselves,  when  treating  of  this 
great  dismemberment,  that  ti^e  con- 
uct  of  the  Russian  Cabinet  through- 
out the  period  of  suspense  and  dunng 
the  crisis  of  hesitation  in  the  Kalmuck 
Council,  was  exactly  such  as  was  most 
desirable  for  the  purposes  of  the  con- 
spirators ;  it  was  such,  in  fact,  as  to 
set  the  seal  to  all  their  machinations, 
by  supplying  distinct  evidences  and 
official  vouchers  for  what  could  other- 
wise have  been  at  the  most  matters  of 
doubtful  suspicion  and  indirect  pre- 
sumption. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  all  these 
arguments,  and  even  allowing  their 
weight  so  far  as  not  at  all  to  deny  the 
injustice  or  the  impolicy  of  the  Impe- 
rial Ministers,  it  is  contended  by  many 
persons  who  have  reviewed  the  affair 
with  a  command  of  all  the  documents 
bearing  on  the  case,  more  especially 
tiie  letters  or  minutes  of  Council  sub- 
sequently discovered,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  Zebek'JDorchi,  and  the  im- 
portant evidence  of  the  Russian  cap- 
tive Weseloff,  who  was  carried  off  by 
the  Kalmucks  in  their  flight,  that  be- 
yond all  doubt  Oubacha  was  power- 
less for  any  purpose  of  impeding  or 
even  of  delaying  the  revolt.  He  him- 
self, indeed,  was  under  religious  obli- 
gations of  the  most  terrific  solemnity 
never  to  flinch  from  the  enterprise,  or 
even  to  slacken  in  his  zeal :  for  Ze- 
bek'Dorchi,  distrusting  the  firmness  of 
his  resolution  under  any  unusual  pres- 
sure of  alarm  or  difficulty,  had,  in  the 
very  earliest  stage  of  the  conspiracy, 
availed  himself  of  the  Khan*s  well- 
knowm  superstition  to  engage  him,  by 
means  of  previous  concert  with  the 
priests  and  their  head  the  Lama,  in 
some  dark  and  mysterious  rites  of 
consecration,  terminating  in  oaths  un- 
der such  terrific  sanctions  as  no  Kal- 
muck would  have  courage  to  violate. 
As  far,  therefore,  as  regarded  the  per- 
sonal share  of  the  Khan  in  what  was 
,  to  come,  Zebeh  was  entirely  at  his 
ease:  he  knew  him  to  be  so  deeply 
pledged  by  religious  terrors  to  the 
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grosecntion  of  the  conspiracy,  that  no 
onotirs  within  the  Czarina's  gift  could 
have  possibly  shaken  his  adhesion: 
and  then,  as  to  threats  from  the  same 
quarter,  he  knew  him  to  be  sealed 
against  those  fears  bv  others  of  a 
gloomier  character,  and  better  adapted 
to  his  peculiar  temperament.  For 
Oubacha  was  a  brave  man  as  respect- 
ed all  bodily  enemies  or  the  dangers 
of  human  warfare,  but  was  as  sensitive 
and  as  timid  as  the  most  superstitious 
of  old  women  in  facing  the  frowns  of 
a  priest,  or  under  the  vague  anticipa- 
tions of  ghostly  retributions.  But, 
had  it  been  otherwise,  and  had  there 
been  any  reason  to  apprehend  an  un- 
steady demeanour  on  the  part  of  this 
Prince  at  the  approach  of  the  critical 
moment,  such  were  the  changes  al-< 
ready  effected  in  the  state  of  their  do- 
mestic politics  amongst  the  Tartars  by 
the  unaer mining  arts  of  Zebek-Dor- 
chi  and  his  ally  the  Lama,  that  very 
little  importance  would  have  attached 
to  that  doubt.  All  power  was  now 
effectually  lodged  in  the  hands  of  Ze- 
bek'Dorchi.  He  was  the  true  and 
absolute  wielder  of  the  Kalmuck  scep- 
tre :  all  measures  of  importance  were 
submitted  to  his  discretion:  and  no- 
thing was  finally  resolved  but  under 
his  dictation .  This  result  he  had  brought 
about  in  a  year  or  two  by  means  suf- 
ficiently simple  ;  first  of  all  by  avail- 
ing himself  of  the  prejudice  in  his  fa- 
vour, so  largely  diffused  amongst  the 
lowest  of  the  Kalmucks,  that  his  own 
title  to  the  throne,  in  quality  of  great 
grandson  in  a  direct  line  from  Ajouka 
the  most  illustrious  of  all  the  Kalmuck 
Khans,  stood  upon  a  better  basis  than 
that  of  Oubacha,  who  derived  from  a 
collateral  branch :  secondly,  with  re- 
spect to  that  sole  advantage  which 
Oubacha  possessed  above  himself  in 
the  ratification  of  his  title,  by  improv- 
ing this  difference  between  their  situa- 
tions to  the  disadvantage  of  his  com- 
petitor, as  one  who  had  not  scrupled 
to  accept  that  triumph  from  an  alien 
power  at  the  price  of  his  independ- 
ence, which  he  himself  (as  he  would 
have  it  understood)  disdained  to  court: 
thirdly,  by  his  own  talents  and  address, 
coupled  with  the  ferocious  energy  of 
his  moral  character:  fourthly — and 
perhaps  in  an  equal  degree, — by  the 
criminal  facility  and  good-nature  of 
Oubacha:  fiuallv  (which  is  remark- 
able enough,  as  illustrating  the  charac. 
ter  of  the  man),  by  that  very  new  mo-^ 
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delling  of  the  Sarga  or  Privy  Council 
which  he  had  used  as  a  principal  topic 
of  abuse  and  malicious  indnuation 
against  the  Russian  Government, 
whilst  in  reality  he  first  had  sng^gested 
the  alteration  to  the  Empress,  and  he 
chiefly  appropriated  the  political  ad- 
vantages which  it  was  fitted  to  yield. 
For,  as  he  was  himself  appointed  the 
chief  of  the  Sargatchi,  and  as  the  pen- 
sions to  the  inferior  Sargatchi  passed 
through  his  hands,  whilst  in  effect 
they  owed  their  appointments  to  his 
nominadon — it  maybe  easily  supposed 
that  whatever  power  existed  in  the 
state  capable  of  dontrolling  the  Khan, 
being  held  by  the  Sarga  under  its 
new  organization,  and  this  body  being 
completely  under  hb  influence,  the 
final  result  was  to  throw  all  the  fanc- 
tions  of  the  state,  whether  nominally 
in  the  Prince  or  in  the  Council,  sub- 
stantially into  the  hands  of  this  one 
man :  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  from 
the  strict  league  which  he  maintained 
with  the  Lama,  all  the  thunders  of  the 
spiritual  power  were  always  ready  to 
come  in  aid  of  the  magistrate,  or  to 
supply  his  incapacity  in  cases  which 
he  could  not  reach. 

But  the  time  was  now  rapidly  ap- 
proaching for  the  mighty  experiment. 
The  day  was  drawing  near  on  which 
the  signal  was  to  be  given  for  raising 
the  standard  of  revolt,  and  by  a  com- 
bined movement  on  both  sides  of  the 
Wolga  for  spreading  the  smoke  of  one 
vast  confiagration,  that  should  wrap  in 
a  common  blaze  their  own  huts  and 
the  stately  cities  of  their  enemies,  over 
the  breadth  and  length  of  those  great 
provinces  in  which  their  flocks  were 
dispersed.  The  year  of  the  tiger  was 
now  within  one  little  month  of  its  com- 
mencement ;  the  fifth  morning  of  that 
year  was  fixed  for  the  fatal  day  when 
the  fortunes  and  happiness  of  a  whole 
nation  were  to  be  put  upon  the  hazard 
of  a  dicer's  throw ;  and  as  yet  that 
nation  was  in  profound  ignorance  of 
the  whole  plan.  The  Khan,  such  was 
the  kindness  of  his  nature,  could  not 
bring  himself  to  make  the  revelation 
so  urgently  required.  It  was  clear, 
however,  that  this  could  not  be  delay- 
ed ;  and  Zebek-Dorchi  took  the  task 
willingly  upon  himself.  But  where 
or  how  should  this  notification  be 
made,  so  as  to  exclude  Russian  hear- 
ers ?  After  some  deliberation,  the  fol- 
lowing plan  was  adopted : — Couriers, 
it  was  contrived^  should*  arrive  in  fa* 
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rioos  haBte^  one  upon  the  heels  of  an- 
ucfaer,  reporting  a  sudden  inroad  of 
the  Kirghizes  and  Bashkirs  upon  the 
KalffliKi  lands,  at  a  point   distant 
about  120  miles.     Thither  all  the  Kal- 
moek  fiuniJieSy  according  to  immemo- 
rial eostom,  were  required  to  send  a 
sepante  repremtative  ;  and  there  ac- 
cordingly, within  three  days,  all  ap- 
peared.   The  distance,  the  solita^ 
ground  appointed  for  the  rendezvous, 
the  rapidity  of  the  march,  all  tended 
to  make  it  almost  certain  that  no  Rus- 
sian conld  be  present.     Z^feh^Dorcki 
then  came  forward.    He  did  not  waste 
many  words  upon  rhetoric.     He  tm- 
fiirlai  an  immense  sheet  of  parchment, 
ri^e  from  the  uttermost  distance  at 
whieh  any  of  this  yast  crowd  could 
^taod ;  the  total  number  amounted  to 
80,000;  all  saw,  and  many  heard. 
They  were  told^f  the  oppressions  of 
Rusla ;  of  her  pride  and  haughty  dis- 
dain evidenced  towards  them  by  a 
thousand  acts ;  of  her  contempt  for 
their  religion ;  of  her  determination  to 
reduce  them  to  absolute  slavery ;  of 
the  prelimuiary  measures  she  had  al- 
ready taken  by  erecting  forts  upon 
many  of  the  great  rivers  in  their 
neighbouihood ;  of  the  ulterior  inten- 
tiou  she  thus  announced  to  circum- 
^cribe  their  pastoral  lands,  until  they 
would  all  be  obliged  to  renounce  theur 
flocb,  and  to  collect  in  towns  like 
Karepta,  there  to  pursue  mechanical 
and  servile  trades  of  shoemaker,  tailor, 
aad  weaver,  such  aa  the  freebom  Tar- 
tar had  always   disdained.     "  Then 
again,"  said  the  subtle  prince,  "  she 
increases  her  military  levies  upon  our 
popolation  every  year;  we  pour  out 
our  blood  as  young  men  in  her  de- 
fence, or  more  often  in  support  of  her 
insolent  aggressions ;  and  as  old  men, 
ve  reap  nothing  from  our  sufferings, 
nor  benefit  by  our  survivorship  where 
«o  many  are  sacnficed."    At  this  point 
of  his  harangue,  Zebek  produced  seve- 
ral papers  (forged,  as  it  is  generally 
believed,  by  himself  and  the  Lama), 
ooDtaining  projects  of   the   Russian 
court  for  a  general  transfer  of  the  el- 
^  sons,  taken  en  masse  from  the 
greatest  Kalmuck  families,  to  the  Im- 
perial coiut.     **  Now  let  this  be  once 
accompUshed,**  he  argued, ''  and  there 
l>  an  end  of  all  useful  resistance  from 
that  day  forwards.  Petitions  we  might 
make,  or  even  remonstrances  ;  as  men 
of  words  we  might  play  a  bold  part ; 
but  for  deeds,  for  that  sort  of  language 
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by  which  our  ancestors  were  used  to 
speak — holding  us  by  such  a  chain, 
Russia  would  make  a  jest  of  our 
wbhes,  knowing  full  well  that  we 
should  not  dare  to  make  any  effectual 
movement." 

Having  thus  sufficiently  roused  the 
angry  passions  of  his  vast  audience, 
and  having  alarmed  their  fears  by  this 
pretended  scheme  against  their  first- 
bom  (an  artifice  which  was  indispen- 
sable to  his  purpose,  because  it  met 
beforehand  every  form  of  amendment 
to  his  proposal  coming  from  the  more 
moderate  nobles,  who  would  not  other- 
wise have  failed  to  insist  upon  trying: 
the  effect  of  bold  addresses  to  the 
Empress,  before  resorting  to  any  des- 
perate extremity),  Zebek-  DorcM  open- 
ed his  scheme  of  revolt,  and,  if  so,  of 
instant  revolt ;  since  any  preparations 
reported  at  St  Petersburg  would  be 
a  signal  for  the  armies  of  Russia  to 
cross  into  such  positions  from  all  parts 
of  Asia  as  would  effectually  intercept 
their  march.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that,  with  all  his  audacity  and 
his  reliance  upon  the  momentary  ex- 
citement of  the  Kalmucks,  the  subtle 
prince  did  not  venture,  at  this  stage  of 
his  seduction,  to  make  so  startling  a 
proposal  as  that  of  a  flight  to  China. 
All  that  he  held  out  for  the  present 
was  a  rapid  march  to  the  Temba  or 
some  otner  great  river,  which  they 
were  to  cross,  and  to  take  up  a  strong 
position  on  the  further  bank,  from 
which,  as  from  a  post  of  conscious  se- 
curity, they  could  hold  a  bolder  lan- 
guage to  the  Czarina,  and  one  which 
woidd  have  a  better  chance  of  whining 
a  favourable  audience. 

These  things,  in  the  irritated  condi- 
tion of  the  simple  Tartars,  passed  by 
acclamation ;  and  all  returned  home- 
wards to  push  forward  with  the  most 
furious  speed  the  preparations  for  their 
awful  imdertaking.  Rapid  and  ener- 
getic these  of  necessity  were ;  and  in 
that  degree  they  became  noticeable 
and  manifest  to  the  Russians  who  hap- 
pened to  be  intermingled  with  the  dif- 
ferent hordes  either  on  commeroial  er- 
rands, or  as  agents  officiaUy  from  the 
Rusnan  Government,  some  in  a  finan- 
cial, others  in  a  diplomatic  character. 

Amongst  these  last  (indeed  at  the 
head  of  thom)  was  a  Russian  of  some 
distinction,  by  name  Kichinskoi,  a 
man  memorable  for  his  vanity,  and 
memorable  also  as  one  of  the  many 
victims  to  the  Tartar  revolution.  This 
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Kichinskoi  had  been  sent  by  the  Em- 
press as  her  envoy  to  OTerlook  the 
conduct  of  the   Kahmucks ;   he  was 
styled  the  Grand  PrUtaw,  or  Great 
Commissioner,  and   was  universally 
known  amongst  the  Tartar  tribes  by  this 
tide.     His  mixed  character  of  ambas- 
sador and  of  political  surveiUani,  com- 
bined with  the  dependent  state  «f  the 
Kalmucks,  gave  him  a  real  weight  in 
the  Tartar  councils,  and  might  have 
given  him  a  far  greater,  had  not  his 
outrageous  self-conceit,  and  his  arro- 
gant confidence  in  his  own  authority 
as  due  chiefly  to  his  personal  qualities 
for  commana,  led  him  into  such  harsh 
displays  of  power,  and  menaces  so 
odious  to  the  Tartar  pride,  as  very 
soon  made  him  an  object  of  their  pro* 
fonndest  malice.     He  had  publicly  in- 
sulted the  Khan ;  and  upon  making  a 
communication  to  him  to  the  effect 
that  some  reports  began  to  circulate, 
and  even  to  reach  the  Empress,  of  a 
design  in  agitation  to  fly  from  the  Im- 
perial dominions,  ho  had  ventured  to 
say,  "  But  this  you  dare  not  attempt ; 
I  laugh  at  such  rumours ;  yes,  Klian, 
I  laugh  at  them  to  the  Empress ;  for 
you  are  a  chained  bear,  and  that  you 
know."     The  Khan  turned  away  on 
his  heel  with  marked  disdain ;  and  the 
Pristaw,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  conti- 
nued to  utter,  amongst  those  of  the 
Khan*s  attendants  who  staid  behind,  to 
catch  his  real  sentiments  in  a  moment 
of  unguarded  passion,  all  that   the 
blindest  frenzy  of  rage  could  suggest 
to  the  most  presumptuous  of  fools.  It 
was  now  ascertained  that  suspicions 
had  arisen ;  but  at  thp  same  time  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  Prbtaw  spoke 
no  more  than  the  truth  in  represent- 
ing himself  to  have  discredited  these 
suspicions.     The  fact  was,  that  the 
mere  infatuation  of  vanity  made  lum 
believe  that  nothing  coidd  go  on  un- 
detected by  his  all-piercing  sagacity, 
and  that  no  rebeUion  coidd  prosper 
when  rebuked  by  his  commanding  pre- 
sence.    The  Tartars,  therefore,  pur- 
sued their  preparations,  confiding  in 
the  obstinate  bmidness  of  the  Grand 
Pristaw  as  in  their  perfect  safeguard  ; 
and  such  it  proved— to  his  own  ruin 
as  well  as  that  of  myriads  beside. 

Christmas  arrived;  and,  a  little 
before  that  time,  courier  upon  courier 
came  dropping  in,  one  upon  the  very 
heels  of  another,  to  St  Petersburg, 
assuring  the  Czarina  that  beyond  all 
doubt  the  Kalmucks  were  in  the  rery 
crisis  of  departure/    These  despatch- 
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es  came  from  the  Governor  of  Astra- 
chan,  and  copies  were  histantly  for- 
warded to  Kichinskoi.     Now,  it  hap. 
pened,  that  between  this  govemor-~A 
Russian   named   Beketoff — and   the 
Prbtaw  had  been  an  ancient  feud. 
The  very  ^name  of  Beketoff  inflamed 
his  resentment ;  and  no  sooner  did  be 
see  that  bated  name  attached  to  the 
despatch  than  he  felt  himself  conflrm. 
ed  in  his  former  views  with  tenfold 
bigotry,  and  wrote  instantly,  in  terms 
of  the  most  pointed  ridicide,  against 
the  new  alarmist,  pledging  his  own 
head  upon  the  visionariness  of  bis 
alarms.     Beketoff,  however,  was  not 
to  be  put  down  by  a  few  hard  words, 
or  by  ridicule:    he  pereisted  in  bis 
statements :    the   Russian     Ministry 
were  confounded  bv  the  obstinacy  of 
the  disputants ;  and  some  were  b^n. 
ning  even  to  treat  the  Governor  of 
Astrachan  as  a  bore,  and  aa  the  dupe 
of  his  own  nervons  terrors,  when  the 
memorable  day  arrived,  the  fatal  5th 
of  January,  which  for  ever  terminated 
the  dispute,  and  put  a  seal  upon  the 
eartlily  hopes  and  fortunes  of  unnum- 
bered myriads.      The  Governor  of 
Astrachan  was  the  first  to  hear  the 
news.     Stung  bpr  the  mixed  ftiries  of 
jealousy,    of  tnumphant  vengeance, 
and  of  anxious  ambition,  he  sprang 
into  his  sledge,  and,  at  the  rate  of  *)00 
nules  a-day,  pursued  his  route  to  St 
Petersbui^, — nished  into  the  Imperial 
presence, — annouuced  the  total  realiza- 
tion of  his  worst  predictions, — and  up- 
on the  confirmation  of  this  intelligence 
bjr  subsequent  despatches  from  many 
different  posts  on  the  Wolga,  he  re- 
ceived   an   imperial    commission    to 
seize  the  person  of  his  deluded  enemy, 
and  to  keep  him  in  strict  captivity. 
These  orders  were  eagerly  fulfillc<i, 
and  the  unfortunate  Kichinskoi  soon 
afterwards  expired  of  grief  and  morti- 
fication in  the  gloomy  solitude  of  a 
dungeon — a  victim  to  his  own   im* 
measurable  vanity,  and  the  blinding 
self-delusions  of  a  presumption  that 
refused  all  warning. 

The  Governor  of  Astrachan  had 
been  but  too  faithful  a  prophet.  Per- 
haps even  he  was  surprised  at  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  verification 
followed  his  reports.  Precisely  on 
the  5th  of  January,  the  day  so  so- 
lemnly  appointed  under  rdlgious 
sanctions  by  the  Lama,  the  KaknucL^ 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wolga  were 
seen  at  the  earliest  dawn  of  day  as- 
sembling  by  tfoopd  and    squadrons. 
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and  in  tbd  tiBBiiltiious  viovemBnt  of 
same  ^reat  morning  of  battle.  Tens 
of  tbougands  eootiimed  moving  off 
tbe^aod  at  OTOfy  faalf-hour^s  iator* 
?al.  Women  and  cliildreib  to  the 
uaountof  two  hundred  thousand  and 
apwds,  were  {ilaoed  upon  waggons^ 
or  upon  eamekt  and  drew  off  by 
iBftBses  of  twenty  thousand  at  onoe-» 
placed  onder  suitable  eseorts«  and 
(xmtionaOy  swdled  in  numbers  by 
other  oodying  bodies  of  the  horde  who 
kept  falling  in  at  Tarious  distances 
upon  the  first  and  second  day's  march. 
From  lizfy  to  eighty  thousand  of 
those  who  were  the  best  mounted 
ftaid  behind  the  rest  of  the  tribes, 
with  psrppses  of  doTastation  and 
plunder  more  violent  than  prudence 
JBst^ed,  or  the  amiable  character  of 
the  Khan  could  be  supposed  to  ap- 
prove.  Bat  in  this,  as  in  other  in^ 
stADcei,  he  was  completely  overruled 
b]r  the  malignant  counsels  of  Zebek- 
Dorebi.  The  first  tanpest  of  the 
desQlatiBg  fury  of  the  Tartars  dis- 
elurged  itself  upon  their  own  habits^ 
tiwu.  But  this,  as  outtmg  off  all  in* 
firm  looking  bai^ward  from  the  hard- 
sMpe  of  their  march,  liad  been  thought 
w  neoeaarv  a  measure  by  all  the 
chieiUiniy  that  even  Oubacha  himself 
vu  the  first  to  authorize  the  act  bv 
bis  own  example.  He  seized  a  torch 
piCTiooaly  prepared  with  materials  the 
most  du^ble  as  weU  as  combttstible, 
aod  steadily  applied  it  to  the  timbers 
of  his  own  palace.  Notlung  was 
Mved  from  the  general  wreck  except 
the  portable  part  of  the  demesne 
QtensiLs,  and  tnat  part  of  the  wood- 
▼ork  which  could  be  applied  to  the 
nuiDufiKlnre  of  the  long  Tartar  Ian* 
en.  This  chapter  in  meir  memora- 
ble day*i  work  being  flnished,  and  Uie 
whole  of  their  villages  throughout  a 
^iistrict  of  ten  thousand  square  miles 
in  one  simultaneous  blaze,  the  Tartars 
▼aited  for  further  orders. 

Tbete,  It  was  intended,  should  have 
tiken  a  character  of  valedictory  ven- 
geance, and  thus  have  left  behind  to 
the  Czarina  a  dreadfbl  commentary 
upon  the  main  motives  of  their  flight. 
It  wag  the  purpose  of  Zebek-Dorchi 
that  all  the  Russian  towns,  churehes, 
and  buildings  of  every  description 
^honld  be  given  up  to  pillage  and  de- 
struction, and  sueh  treatment  applied 
to  the  defenceless  inhabitants  as 
might  naturally  be  Mpected  from  a 
fierce  people  already  laAuiated  by  the 
^pwiade  of  their  own  outrages,  and 
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by  the  bloodjr  retaliations  which  they 
must  necessanly  have  provoked.  Thia 
part  of  the  tragedy,  however,  was 
happily  intercepted  by  a  providential 
disappointment  at  the  very  crisis  of 
departure.  It  has  been  mentioned  al<- 
readv  that  the  motive  for  selecting  the 
depth  of  winter  as  the  season  of  flight 
Cwnich  otlierwise  was  obviously  the 
very  worst  possible)  had  been  the  im« 
possibility  of  effecting  a  junction  sufe 
ficientlv  rapid  with  the  tribes  on  the 
west  of  the  Wolga,  in  the  absence  of 
bridges,  unless  by  a  natural  bridge  of 
ice.  For  this  one  advantage  the 
Kalmuck  leaders  had  consented  te 
aggravate  by  a  thousandfold  the  cala- 
mities inevitable  to  a  rapid  flight  over 
boundless  tracts  of  country  vrith  wo* 
men,  children,  and  herds  of  cattle — 
&r  this  one  single  advantage;  and 
yet,  after  all,  it  was  lost  The  reason 
never  has  been  explained  satisfactori- 
ly, but  the  fact  was  such.  Some 
have  said  that  the  signals  were  not 
properly  concerted  for  marking  the 
moment  of  absolute  departure ;  that 
is,  for  signifying  whether  the  settled 
intention  of  the  Eastern  Kalmucks 
might  not  have  been  suddenly  inters 
rupted  by  adverse  intelligence.  Others 
have  supposed  that  the  ice  might  not 
be  equally  strong  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  and  might  even  be  generally 
insecure  for  tibe  treading  of  heavy 
and  heavUy-laden  animals  such  as  ca- 
mels. But  the  prevailing  notion  is, 
that  some  accidental  movements  on 
the  3d  and  4th  of  January  of  Rus» 
sian  troops  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Western  Kalmucks,  though 
really  having  no  reference  to  them  or 
their  plans,  had  been  construed  into 
certain  signs  that  all  was  discovered  % 
and  that  uie  prudence  of  the  Western 
chieftains,  who,  from  situation,  had 
never  been  exposed  to  those  antriguee 
by  which  Zebek-Dorofai  had  prac- 
tised upon  the  pride  of  the  East- 
em  tribes,  now  stepped  in  to  save 
their  people  from  rum.  Be  the  cause 
what  it  might,  it  is  certain  that  the 
Western  Kalmucks  were  in  some  way 
prevented  horn  forming  the  intended 
junction  with  their  brethren  of  the  op- 
posite bank  $  and  the  result  was,  thsft 
at  least  one  hundred  thousand  of  these 
Tartars  were  left  behind  in  Russia. 
This  accident  it  was  which  saved  their 
Russian  ndghbours  universally  from 
the  desolation  which  else  awaited 
them.  One  general  massacre  and 
conflagrattoii  wonM   assuredly  have 
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surprised  ibem^  to  the  utter  extermi- 
nation of  their  property*  their  houses, 
and  themselTes,  had  it  not  been  for 
this  disappointment.  Bat  the  East- 
em  chieftains  did  not  dare  to  put  to 
hazard  the  safety  of  their  brethren 
under  the  first  impulse  of  the  Czari« 
na*s  vengpeance  for  so  dreadful  a  tra- 
gedy ;  for  as  they  were  well  aware  of 
too  many  circumstances  by  which  she 
might  discoyer  the  concurrence  of  the 
Western  people  in  the  general  scheme 
of  revolt,  they  justly  feared  that  she 
would  thence  infer  their  concurrence 
also  in  the  bloody  events  which  mark- 
ed its  outset. 

Little  did  the  Western  Kalmucks 
guess  what  reasons  they  also  had  for 
gratitude  on  account  of  an  interposi- 
tion so  unexpected,  and  wliich  at  the 
moment  they  so  generally  deplored. 
Could  they  but  have  witnessed  the 
thousandth  part  of  the  sufferings  wiiich 
overtook  their  Eastern  brethren  in  the 
first  month  of  their  sad  flight,  they 
would  have  blessed  Heaven  for  their 
own  narrow  escape;  and  yet  these 
sufferings  of  the  first  month  were  but 
a  prelude  or  foretaste  comparatively 
slight  of  those  which  afterwards  suc- 
ceeded. 

For  now  began  to  unroll  the  most 
awful  series  of  calamities,  and  the 
most  extensive,  which  is  any  where 
recorded  to  have  visited  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  men.  It  is  possible  that 
the  sudden  inroads  of  destroying  na- 
tions, such  as  the  Huns,  or  the  Avars, 
or  the  Mongol  Tartars,  may  have  in- 
flicted misery  as  extensive ;  but  there 
the  misery  and  the  desolation  would 
be  sudden — ^like  the  flight  of  volleying 
lightning.  Those  who  were  spared 
at  first  would  generally  bcf  spared  to 
the^  end ;  those  who  perished  would 
perish  instantly.  It  is  possible  that 
the  French  retreat  from  Moscow  may 
lia.ve  made  some  nearer  approach  to 
this  calamity  in  duration,  though  still 
a  feeble  and  miniature  approach  ;  for 
the  French  sufferings  aid  not  com- 
mence in  good  earnest  until  about  one 
month  from  the  time  of  leaving  Mos- 
cow ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  after- 
wards the  vials  of  wrath  were  emptied 
upon  the  devoted  army  for  six  or  se- 
ven weeks  in  succession,  yet  what  is 
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that  to  this  Kaknuck  tragedy,  which 
lasted  for  more  than  as  many  months  ? 
But  the  main  feature  of  horror,  hy 
which  the  Tartar  march  was  distm- 
guished  from  the  French,  lies  in  the 
accompaniment  of  women*  and  child- 
ren. There  were  both,  it  is  trae, 
with  the  French  army,  but  so  few  as 
to  bear  no  visible  proportion  to  the 
total  numbers  concerned.  The  French, 
in  short,  were  merely  an  army — a 
host  of  professional  destroyers,  who^e 
r^lfular  trade  was  bloodshed,  and 
whose  regular  element  was  dang-er 
and  suffering.  But  the  Tartars  w^ere 
a  nation  carrying  along  with  them 
more  than  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  women  and  children,  utterly 
unequal,  for  the  most  part,  to  any 
contest  with  the  calamities  before 
them.  The  Children  of  Israel  ^rere 
in  the  same  circumstances  as  to  the 
accompaniment  of  their  families  ;  hot 
they  were  released  from  the  pursuit 
of  their  enemies  in  a  very  early  stage 
of  their  flight ;  and  theur  subsequent 
residence  in  the  Desert  was  not  a 
march,  but  a  continued  halt»  and  un- 
der a  continued  interpositiou  of  Hea- 
ven for  their  comfortable  support. 
Earthquakes,  again,  however  compre- 
hensive in  their  ravages,  are  shocks 
of  a  moment*8  duration.  A  much 
nearer  approach  made  to  the  yride 
range  and  the  long  duration  of  the 
Kalmuck  tragedy  may  have  heen  in  a 
pestilence  such  as  that  which  visited 
Athens  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  or 
London  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
There  also  the  martyrs  were  counted 
by  myriads,  and  the  period  of  the  de^ 
solation  was  counted  by  months.  But, 
after  all,  the  total  amount  of  destruc- 
tion was  on  a  smaller  scale ;  and 
there  was  this  feature  of  alleviation  to 
the  conscious  pressure  of  tlie  calami- 
ty— that  the  misery  was  withdrawn 
from  public  notice  into  private  cham- 
bers and  hospitals.  The  siege  of  Je- 
rusalem by  Vespasian  and  his  son,  ta- 
ken in  its  entire  circumstances,  comes 
nearest  of  all — for  breadth  and  deptli 
of  suffering,  for  duration,  for  the  ex- 
asperation of  the  suffering  from  with- 
out by  internal  feuds,  and,  finally,  for 
that  last  most  appalling  expression  of 
the  furnace-heat  of  the  anguish  in  its 


*  Siogular  it  is,  and  not  generally  known,  that  Grecian  women  accompanied  the 
Anabasis  of  the  younger  Cyrus  and  the  subsequent  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand. 
Xenopfaon  aifirma  that  there  were  "many"  women  in  the  Greek  army— •••ajl^I  nsat 
iraifcu  iy  rf  (fmrivfittls ;  and  in  a  late  stage  of  that  trying  expedition  it  is  evident  that 
women  were  amongst  the  sorvivon. 
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power  to  eitiiigtash  the  natural  affec- 
tioLs  even  of  maternal  love.  But» 
after  ally  each  case  had  circumstances 
of  romantic  miseiy  peculiar  to  itself-^ 
circBiDStanees  without  precedent,  and 
vbererer  human  nature  is  ennobled 
bj  Christianity)  it  may  be  confident- 
ly hoped^nerer  to  be  repeated. 

The  fint  point  to  be  reached,  before 
aoT  hope  of  repose  could  be  encou- 
raged, was^e  river  Jaik.  This  was 
aot  aho?e  300  miles  from  the  main 
pomt  of  departure  on  the  Wolga ;  and 
if  tbe  march  thither  was  to  be  a  forced 
ooe,  and  a  severe  one,  it  was  allege  on 
the  odier  hand  that  the  suffering  would 
be  the  more  brief  and  transient ;  one 
puDmarj  exertion,  not  to  be  repeated, 
aodaD  was  achieved.  Forced  the  march 
va3,and  ierere  beyond  example :  there 
the  forewarning  proved  correct ;  but 
tbe  promised  rest  proved  a  mere  phan- 
tom of  tbe  wilderness — a  visionary 
rainbow,  which  fled  before  their  hope- 
sick  ejes,  across  these  interminable 
solitudes,  for  seven  months  of  hardship 
and  calamity,  without  a  pause.  These 
sufferings,  by  their  very  nature,  and 
the  eircumstancea  under  which  they 
arose,  were  (like  the  scenery  of  the 
Stqjpes)  somewhat  monotonous  in 
their  colouring  and  external  features  : 
what  variety,  however,  there  was,  will 
be  most  naturally  exhibited  by  tracing 
historically  the  successive  stages  of  the 
geoeral  misery,  exactly  as  it  unfolded 
itself  under  the  double  agency  of  weak- 
ness still  increasing  from  within,  and 
Imstile  pressure  from  without.  Viewed 
in  this  manner,  under  the  real  order  of 
derelopement,  it  is  remarkable  that 
these  sufferings  of  the  Tartars,  though 
under  the  moulding  hands  of  accident, 
arrange  themselves  almost  with  a  sceni- 
cal  propriety.  They  seem  combined, 
u  with  the  skill  of  an  artist ;  the  in- 
tensity of  the  misery  advancing  regu- 
iarij  with  the  advances  of  the  march, 
and  the  stages  of  the  calamity  corres- 
ponding to  the  stages  of  the  route ;  so 
that,  upon  raising  the  curtain  which 
veils  the  great  catastrophe,  we  behold 
one  vast  climax  of  anguish,  towering 
upwards  bv  regular  gradations,  as  if 
constructed  ar&cially  for  picturesque 
effect : — a  result  which  might  not  have 
been  sorprising  had  it  been  reason- 
able to  anticipate  the  same  rate  of 
i^peed,  and  even  an  accelerated  rate,  as 
preTailing  through  the  later  stages  of 
the  expedition.  But  it  seemed,  on  the 
contrary,  most  reasonable  to  calculate 
vpon  a  contimuA  deprement  in  ^ 
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rate  of  motion  according  to  tlie  increas- 
ing distance  from  the  headquarters  of 
the  pursuing  enemy.  This  calcula- 
tion, however,  was  defeated  by  the 
extraordinary  circumstance,  that  the 
Russian  armies  did  not  begin  to  close 
in  very  fiercely  upon  the  Kalmucks 
until  after  they  had  accomplished  a 
distance  of  full  2000  miles  :  1000  miles 
further  on  the  assaults  became  even 
more  tumultuous  and  murderous :  and 
alreadv  the  great  shadows  of  the  Chi- 
nese Wall  were  dimly  'descried,  when 
the  frenzy  and  achamement  of  the  pur- 
suers, and  the  bloody  desperation  of 
the  miserable  fugitives  had  reached  its 
uttermost  extremity.  Let  us  briefly 
rehearse  the  main  stages  of  the  misery, 
and  trace  the  ascending  steps  of  the 
tragedy,  according  to  the  great  divi- 
sions of  the  route  marked  out  by  the 
central  rivers  of  Asia. 

The  first  stage,  we  have  already 
said,  was  from  the  Wolga  to  the  Jaik ; 
the  distance  about  300  miles  ;  the  time 
allowed  seven  days.  For  the  first 
week,  therefore,  the  rate  of  marching 
averaged  about  43  English  miles  a>day . 
The  weather  was  cold,  but  bracing ; 
and,  at  a  more  moderate  pace,  this  part 
of  the  journey  might  have  been  ac 
coraplished  without  much  distress  by 
a  people  as  hardy  as  the  Kalmucks : 
as  it  was,  the  cattle  suffered  greatly 
from  overdriving :  milk  began  to  fail 
even  for  the  children :  the  sheep  per- 
ished by  wholesale :  and  the  children 
themselves  were  saved  only  by  the  in- 
numerable camels. 

.  The  Cossacks,  who  dwelt  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Jaik,  wore  the  first  among 
the  subjects  of  Russia  to  come  into 
collbion  with  the  Kalmucks.  Great 
was  their  surprise  at  the  suddenness 
of  the  irruption,  and  great  also  their 
consternation  :  for,  according  to  their 
settled  custom,  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  their  number  was  absent  during  the 
winter  months  at  the  fisheries  upon  the 
Caspian,  Some  who  were  liable  to 
surprise  at  the  most  exposed  points, 
fled  in  crowds  to  the  fortress  of  Kou- 
lagina,  which  was  immediately  invest- 
ed, and  summoned  by  Oubacha.  He 
had,  however,  in  his  train  onlv  a  few 
light  pieces  of  artillery  ;  and  the  Rus- 
sian commandant  at  Koulagina,  being 
aware  of  the  hurried  circumstances  in 
which  the  Khan  was  placed,  and  that 
he  stood  upon  the  very  edee,  as  it 
were,  of  a  renewed  flight,  felt  encou- 
raged by  these  considerations  to  a 
more  obsdnate  reostance  than  might 
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else  hayebeen  adTisable,  with  an  enemy 
8o  little  disposed  to  observe  the  usages 
of  civilized  warfare.  The  period  of 
his  anxiety  was  not  long :  on  the  fifth 
day  of  the  siege^  he  descried  from  the 
walls  a  succession  of  Tartar  eouriers> 
mounted  upon  fleet  Bactrian  camels^ 
crossing  the  vast  plains  around  the 
fortress  at  a  furious  pacoy  and  riding 
into  the  Kalmuck  encampment  at  va- 
rious points.  Great  agitation  appeared 
hnmediatelv  to  follow :  orders  were 
soon  after  despatched  in  all  directions  t 
and  it  became  speedily  known  that 
upon  a  distant  flank  of  the  Kalmnek 
movement  a  bloody  and  exterminating 
battle  had  been  fought  the  day  before, 
in  which  one  entire  tribe  of  the  Khan's 
dependents,  ntmibering  not  less  than 
9000  fighting  men,  had  perished  to  the 
Iftst  man.  This  was  the  ouloss,  or 
clan,  called  Feka-Zechorr,  between 
whom  and  the  Cossacks  there  was  a 
feud  of  ancient  standing.  In  select- 
ing, therefore,  the  points  of  attack,  on 
occasion  of  the  present  hasty  inroad, 
the  Cossack  chiefs  were  naturally  eager 
BO  to  direct  their  efforts  as  to  combine 
^ith  the  service  of  the  Empress  some 
gratification  to  their  own  party  ha- 
treds :  more  especially  as  the  present 
was  likely  to  be  their  final  opportunity 
for  revenge  if  the  Kalmuck  evasion 
should  prosper.  Having,  therefore, 
concentrated  as  large  a  body  of  Cos- 
sack cavalry  as  circumstances  allowed, 
they  attacked  the  hostile  ouloss  with 
a  precipitation  which  denied  to  it  all 
means  for  communicating  with  Ou- 
bacha  ;  for  the  necessity  of  command- 
ing an  ample  range  of  pasturage,  to 
meet  the  necessities  of  their  vast  nocks 
and  herds,  had  separated  this  ouhss 
fi-om  the  Khan*s  headquarters  by  an  in- 
terval of  80  miles :  and  thus  it  was,  and 
not  from  oversight,  that  it  came  to  be 
thrown  entirely  upon  its  own  resources. 
These  had  proved  insufficient :  retreat, 
from  the  exhausted  state  of  their  horses 
and  camels,  no  less  than  from  the  pro- 
digious encumbrances  of  their  live 
stock,  was  absolutely  out  of  the  ques» 
tion:  quarter  was  disdained  on  the 
one  side,  and  would  not  have  been 
granted  on  the  other :  and  thus  it  had 
happened  that  the  setting  sun  of  that 
one  day  (the  13th  from  the  first  open- 
ing of  the  revolt)  threw  his  parting 
rays  upon  the  final  agonies  of  an  ancient 
ouioss,  stretched  upon  a  bloody  field, 
who  on  that  day*s  dawning  had  held 
and  styled  themselves  an  independent 
nation. 


Universal  eonsteniation  was  diffb- 
sed  through  the  iride  borders  of  the 
Rhan*8  encampment  by  this  disastrous^ 
intelligence ;  not  so  much  on  account 
of  the  numbers  slain,  or  the  total  ex- 
tinction of  a  powerful  ally,  as  because 
the  position  of  the  Cossack  fbree  was 
likely  to  put  to  hazard  the  fatare  ad- 
vances of  the  Kalmucks,  or  at  least  to 
retard,  and  bold  them  in  cheeky  until 
the  heavier  columns  of  the  Russian 
army  should  arrive  upon  their  flanks. 
The  nege  of  Koolagina  was  instantly 
raised  ;  and  that  signal,  so  fktal  to  the 
happiness  of  the  women  and  tb«r  cbil- 
dren,  once  again  resounded  through 
the  tents — ^the  signal  for  fiig^ht,  t^ 
this  time  for  a  flight  more  rapid  than 
ever.  About  IdO  miles  ahead  of  their 
present  position,  there  arose  a  tract  of 
hilly  country,  forming  a  sort  of  mar- 
gin to  the  vast  sea-like  expanse  of 
champaign  savannahs,  steppes,  and  oc- 
casionally of  sandy  deserts,  -vrhich 
stretched  away  on  each  side  of  this 
margin  both  eastwards  and  westwards. 
Pretty  nearly  in  the  centre  of  this 
hilly  range  lay  a  narrow  defile, 
through  which  passed  the  nearest  and 
the  most  practicable  route  to  the  river 
Torgai  (the  further  bank  of  which 
river  offered  the  next  great  statioii  of 
security  for  a  general  halt).  It  was 
the  more  essential  to  gain  this  pass  be- 
fore the  Cossacks,  inasmuch  as  not  on- 
ly would  the  delav  in  forcings  the  pass 
give  time  to  the  Russian  pursuing  co- 
lumns for  coml^uhig  their  attacks  and 
for  bringing  up  their  artillery,  but  also 
because  (even  if  all  enemies  in  pursuit 
were  thrown  out  of  the  question)  it 
was  held  by  those  best  acquainted  with 
the  difficult  and  obscure  geography  of 
these  ^s,Me8sst^^8 — that  the  loss  of 
this  one  narrow  strait  amoi^^t  the 
bills  wouM  have  the  effect  of  throwing 
them  (as  th^ir  only  alternative  in  a 
case  where  so  wide  a  sweep  of  pastur- 
age was  required)  upon  a  circuit  of  at 
least  500  miles  extra;  besides  that, 
afl;er  all,  this  circuitous  route  would 
carry  them  to  the  Torgai  at  a  point  ill 
fitted  for  the  passage  of  their  heavy 
baggage.  The  defile  in  the  hills, 
therefore,  it  was  resolved  to  gain  :  and 
yet,  unless  they  moved  upon  it  with 
the  veloeity  of  light  cavalry,  there  was 
little  chance  but  it  wouM  be  fbnnd 
pre-occupied  by  the  Cossacks.  They, 
It  is  true,  had  suffered  gready  in  the 
recent  sanguinary  action  with  their 
enemies:  buttheexeitenientefvietorv, 
and  ibe  inteBa^  sjinpa^y  WiMi  thev 
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uKiiippledtnaiiipby  had  a«da  sweU* 
ed  tbeir  nnb.  und  would  probably 
i£t  with  the  fwroe  of  a  Tortex  to  draw 
in  their  sunple  couiitrymeii  from  tlie 
Ca^HO.  The  qnestioiit  tfaerefore»  of 
pre-oeci^atieii  was  reduced  to  a  race. 
The  CoMckfl  were  marehing  upon  an 
oUiqne  Ibe  not  above  50  miles  longer 
than  that  which  led  to  the  same  point 
from  tbe  KakMek  headquarters  be- 
fon  KookigiBa:  and  therefore  without 
the  most  iinioua  haste  (m  the  part  of 
the  Kafanaeksy  thero  was  not  a  chance 
lor  then,  bordeiied  and  *'  trashed'*  • 
25  they  wa«»  to  antieqwte  so  agile  a 
%htcx?ab7  as  the  Cossacks  in  seizing 
this  important  pass. 

DreadM  were  the  feelings  of  the 
poor  women  on  hearing  this  exposition 
of  the  ease.  For  they  easfly  under- 
stood that  too  capital  an  interest  (the 
pmma  Ttrum)  was  now  at  stake  to 
allow  of  any  regard  to  minor  interests^ 
or  what  would  be  considered  such  in 
their  present  drcamstances.  The 
dreadful  week  already  passed^-^their 
ioanguration  in  miseTy  ,-«-wa8  yet  firash 
m  their  remembrance.  The  scars  of 
soinuig  were  inpressed  not  only  upon 
their  mesaoriesy  but  vapoxk  dim  Tenr 
penoos  and  die  persons  of  their  <^« 
dieo.  And  diey  knew  that  where  no 
speed  had  uach  dumee  ctf  meeting  the 
cniiBgiof  the  chieftains^  no  test  would 
be  accepted,  short  of  absdnte  eichans- 
tioo,  that  as  moch  had  been  aooom- 
pUihcd  as  could  be  aeoon^lisfaed. 
Wcsdoff,  the  Russian  captive,  has  re- 
corded die  silent  wretchedness  with 
▼hich  die  women  and  elder  boys  as- 
^5ted  in  drawing  the  tent-ropes.  On 
the  5th  of  January  all  had  been  ani- 
mation, and  the  joyousness  of  indefi- 
nite expectadon :  now,  on  the  con- 
tiv7,abrief  but  l»tter expeiienee had 
tinght  them  to  take  an  amended  cal- 
culation of  what  it  was  that  lay  before 
them. 

Ope  wbde  day  and  &r  into  the  suc- 
(^eeding  night  had  the  renewed  flight 
totttiniied:  the  sufferings  had  been 
greater  than  before :  for  the  cold  bad 
heeo  nore intense:  and  many  perished 
out  of  tile  liTingereataresthrsugherery 
elaas,  except  only  the  camels — ^wbose 
powers  of  endunnce  seemed  equally 
wbptsdtoeoldandtoheat.  The  se- 
cond Bioraing,  howerer,  brou^t  an 


aUeviation  to  the  distress.  Snow  had 
b^un  to  fall :  and  though  not  deep 
at  present,  it  was  easily  foreseen  that 
it  soon  would  be  so ;  and  that,  as  a 
halt  would  in  that  case  become  un- 
avoidable, no  plan  could  be  better  than 
that  of  staying  where  they  were :  es- 
pecially as  the  same  cause  would  check 
the  advance  of  the  Cossacks.  Here 
then  was  the  last  interval  of  comfort 
which  gleamed  upon  the  unhappy  na- 
tion during  tlieir  whole  migration. 
For  ten  days  the  snow  continued  to 
fall  with  litde  intermission.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  keen  bright  frosty 
weather  succeeded:  the  drafting  had 
ceased :  in  three  days  the  smooth  ex- 
panse became  ^psL  enough  to  support 
thetreadingofthecamels:  and  the  flight 
was  recommenced.  But  during  the 
halt  much  domestic  comfort  had  been 
enjoyed ;  and  for  die  last  time  univer- 
sal plen^.  The  cows  and  oxen  had 
perished  in  such  vast  numbers  on  the 
previous  marehes,  that  an  order  was 
now  issued  to  turn  what  remained  to 
account  by  slaughtering  the  whole, 
and  salting  whatever  part  should  be 
found  to  exceed  the  innnediate  con- 
sumption. This  measure  led  to  a 
scene  of  general  banqueting  and  even 
of  festivity  amongst  all  who  were  not 
incapacitated  for  joyous  emotions  by 
distress  of  mind,  by  grief  for  the  un- 
happy experience  of  the  few  last  days, 
and  by  anxiety  for  the  too  gloomy 
fbture.  Seventy  thousand  persons 
of  all  ages  had  already  perished ;  ex- 
clusively of  the  many  thousand  allies 
who  had  been  cut  down  by  the  Cos- 
sack sabre.  And  the  losses  in  rever- 
sion were  likely  to  be  many  more. 
For  rumours  began  now  to  arrive  from 
all  quarters,  by  the  mounted  couriers 
whom  the  Khan  had  despatched  to  the 
rear  and  to  each  flank  as  well  as  in 
advance,  that  large  naasses  of  the  Im- 
perial troops  were  converging  from  all 
parts  of  Central  Asia  to  the  fords  of 
the  river  Torgai  as  the  most  conve- 
nient point  for  intercepting  the  flying 
tribes :  and  it  was  alr^uly  well  known 
that  a  powerful  division  was  close  in 
their  rear,  and  was  retarded  only  by 
the  numerous  artillery  which  had  been 
judged  necessary  to  support  their  ope- 
rations. New  motives  were  thus  duly 
arising  for  quickening  the  motions  of 


*'  TrofW:** — TUs  is  an  exprenive  word  used  by  BeaumoBt  and  Fletcher  in  their 
^^ndtica,  be.  to  describe  the  case  of  a  person  retarded  and  embarraeeed  in  flight,  or  In 
pviait,  by  some  encumbrance,  whether  thing  or  person,  too  valuable  to  be  left  behind. 
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the  wretched  KalmuckB,  and  for  ex- 
hausting those  who  were  preyioosly 
but  too  much  exhausted. 

It  was  not  until  the  2d  day  of  Fe- 
bruary that  the  Khan*s  advanced  guard 
came  in  sight  of  OucAim,  the  defile 
among  the  hiUs  of  Mougaldchares^  in 
which  they  anticipated  so  bloody  an 
opposition  from  the  Cossacks.  A 
pretty  large  body  of  these  light  caval* 
ry  had;  in  fact,  pre-occupied  the  pass 
by  some  hours;  but  the  Khan  having 
two  great  advantages,  namely,  a  strong 
body  of  infantry^  who  had  been  con* 
veyed  by  sections  of  five  on  about  200 
camels,  and  some  pieces  of  light  artil- 
lery which  he  had  not  yet  been  forced 
to  abandon,  soon  began  to  make  a  se- 
rious impression  upon  this  unsupported 
detachment ;  and  they  would  probably 
at  any  rate  have  retired ;  but  at  the 
very  moment  when  they  were  making 
some  dispositions  in  that  view,  Zebek- 
Dorchi  appeared  upon  their  rear  with 
a  body  of  trained  riflemen,  who  had 
distinguished  themselves  in  the  war 
with  Turkey.  These  men  had  con- 
trived to  crawl  unobserved  over  the 
cliffit  which  skirted  the  ravine,  avail- 
ing themselves  of  the  dry  beds  of  the 
summer  torrents,  and  other  inequalities 
of  the  ground,  to  conceal  their  move* 
ment.  Disorder  and  trepidation  en- 
sued instantly  in  the  Cossack  files;  the 
Khan,  who  had  been  waiting  with  the 
elite  of  his  lieavy  cavalry,  charged  fu- 
riously upon  them;  total  overthrow 
followed  to  the  Cossacks,  and  a  slaugh- 
ter such  as  in  some  measure  avenged 
the  recent  bloody  extermination  of 
their  allies,  the  ancient  ouloss  of  Feka-^ 
Zechorr.  The  slight  horses  of  the 
Cossacks  were  unable  to  support 
the  weight  of  heavy  Polish  dragoons 
and  a  body  of  trained  cameleers  (that 
is,  ciurassiers  mounted  on  camels)  ; 
hardy  they  were,  but  not  strong,  nor  a 
match  for  their  antagonists  in  weight ; 
and  their  extraordinary  efforts  through 


the  last  few  days  to  gain  their  present 
position,  had  g^reatly  diminished  their 
powers  for  effecting  an  escape.  Very- 
few,  in  fact,  dkV/ escape ;  and  the  bloody 
day  at  Ouchim  became  as  memorable 
amongst  the  Cossacks  as  that  which, 
about  20  days  before,  had  a^nalized 
the  complete  annihilation  of  the  Feka^ 
Zechorr.* 

The  road  was  now  open  to  the  river 
Irgitch,  and  as  yet  even  far  bejond 
it  to  the  Torgau ;  but  how  long*  this 
state  of  things  would  continue,  was 
every  day  more  doubtful.      Certain 
intelligence  was  now  received  that  a 
large  Russian  army,  well  appointed  in 
every  arm,  was  advancing  upon   the 
Torgau,  under  the  command  of  Gene- 
ral Traubenberg.     This  officer  was  to 
be  joined  on  his  route  by  ten  thousand 
Bashkirs,  and  pretty  nearly  the  same 
amount  of  Kirghises — ^both  hereditaiy 
enemies  of  the  Kalmucks — ^both  exas- 
perated to  a  point  of  madness  bj  the 
bloody  trophies  which  Oubacha  and 
Momotbacha  had,  in  late  years,  won 
from  such  of  their  compatriots    as 
served  under  the  Sultan.     The  Czar- 
ina*s  yoke  these  wild  nations   bore 
with  submissive  patience,  but  not  the 
hands  by  which  it  had  been  imposed  ; 
and,  accordingly,  catching  with  eager- 
ness  at  the  present  occasion  offered  to 
their  vengeance,  they  sent  an  assur- 
ance to  the  Czarina  of  their  perfect 
obedience  to  her  commands,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  message  significantly 
declaring  in  what  spirit  they  meant  to 
execute  them,  viz.  **  that  they  would 
not  trouble   her   Majesty  with    pri- 
soners.** 

Here  then  arose,  as  before  with  the 
Cossacks,  a  race  for  the  Kalmucks 
with  the  regpilar  armies  of  Russia^  and 
concurrently  with  nations  as  fierce  and 
semi-humanized  as  themselves,  besides 
that  they  were  stung  into  threefold 
activitv  by  the  furies  of  mortified  pride 
and  military  abasement,  under  the  eyes 


•  There  was  another  .oii/o*«  equally  strong  with  that  of  Feka-Zeehorr,  tie.  tbat  of 
Krketunn,  under  the  government  of  Assarcho  and  Machi,  whom  some  obligations  of 
treafy  or  other  hidden  motives  drew  into  the  general  conspiracy  of  revolt  But  for- 
tunately the  two  chieftains  found  means  to  assure  the  Governor  of  Astrachan,  on  the 
first  outbreak  of  the  insurrection,  that  their  real  wishes  were  for  maintaining  the  old 
connexion  with  Russia.  The  Cossacks,  therefore,  to  whom  the  pursuit  was  intmated, 
had  instructions  to  act  cautiously  and  according  to  circumstances  on  coming  up  with 
them.  The  result  was,  through  the  prudent  management  of  Assarcho,  that  the  clan, 
without  compromising  their  pride  or  independence,  made  such  moderate  Bubnuniona 
as  satisfied  the  Cossacks  ;  and  eventually  both  chiefs  and  people  received  from  th« 
Czarina  the  rewjirda  and  honours  of  exemplary  fidelity. 


of  th«  Tiuiish  Sultan.  The  forces^ 
and  more  especially  the  artillery^  of 
Russbif  were  far  too  oYerwhelming  to 
permit  the  thought  of  a  regular  oppo- 
Mtjon  in  pitched  battles^  even  with  a 
kss  dilapidated  state  of  their  resources 
tlun  dicy  could  reasonably  expect  at 
the  period  of  their  arrival  on  the  Tor- 
gaa.  In  their  speed  lay  their  only 
bope^in  strength  of  foot,  as  before, 
aod  not  in  strength  of  arm.  Onward, 
therefore,  the  Kalmucks  pressed,  mark* 
ing  the  lines  of  their  wide-extending 
jnarch  over  the  sad  solitudes  of  the 
>teppes  by  a  never-ending  chain  of 
corpses.  The  old  and  the  young,  the 
^k  man  on  his  conch,  the  mother 
with  her  baby — all  were  left  behind. 
Sights  such  as  these>  with  the  many 
nidbl  aggraTations  incident  to  the 
helpless  condition  of  infancy — of  dis- 
ease and  of  female  weakness  abandon- 
ed to  the  wolves  amidst  a  howling  wil- 
derness, continued  to  track  their  course 
throngh  a  space  of  full  two  thousand 
miles;  for  so  much,  at  the  least,  it 
vas  likely  to  prove,  including  the  cir- 
cuits to  which  they  were  often  com- 
pelled by  rivers  or  hostile  tribes,  from 
the  point  of  starting  on  the  Wolga 
until  they  could  reach  their  destined 
halting  ground  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Torgau.  For  the  first  seven  weeks 
of  this  march  their  sufferings  had  been 
embittered  by  the  excessive  severity 
of  the  cold;  and  every  night — so  long 
as  wood  was  to  be  had  for  fires,  either 
from  the  lading  of  the  camels,  or  from 
the  desperate  sacrifice  of  their  bag- 
r<i^-^s^ons,  or  (as  occasionally 
happened)  from  the  forests  which 
^kilted  the  banks  of  the  many  rivers 
which  crossed  their  path — ^no  spectacle 
was  more  frequent  than  that  of  a  circle, 
composed  of  men,  womeu,  and  chil- 
dren, gathered  bv  hundreds  round  a 
central  fire,  all  dead  and  stiff  at  the 
return  of  morning  light.  Myriads 
were  left  behind  from  pure  exhaustion, 
of  whom  none  had  a  chance,  under  the 
combined  evils  which  beset  them,  of 
soTriving  through  the  next  twenty- 
four  hours.  Frost,  however,  and  snow 
at  length  ceased  to  persecute ;  the  vast 
extent  of  the  march  at  length  brought 
them  bto  more  genial  latitudes,  and 
the  imusual  duration  of  the  march  was 
gradually  bringing  them  into  more 
genial  seasons  of  the  year.  Two 
thousand  miles  had  at  last  been  tra- 
versed; February,  March,  April,  were 
gone;  the  balmy  month  of  May  had 
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opened ;  vernal  sights  and  sounds  came 
from  every  side  to  comfort  the  heart- 
weary  travellers ;  and  at  last,  in  the 
latter  end  of  May,  they  crossed  the 
Torgau,  and  took  up  a  position  where 
they  hoped  to  find  liberty  to  repose 
themselves  for  many  weeks  in  comfort 
as  well  as  in  security,  and  to  draw 
such  supplies  from  the  fertile  neigh- 
bourhood as  might  restore  their  shat- 
tered forces  to  a  condition  for  execut- 
ing, with  less  of  wreck  and  ruin,  the 
large  remainder  of  the  journey. 

Yes ;  it  was  true  that  two  thousand 
miles  of  wandering  had  been  com- 
pleted, but  in  a  period  of  nearly  five 
months,  and  with  the  terrific  sacrifice 
of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand souls,  to  say  nothing  of  herds 
and  flocks  past  all  reckoning.  These 
had  all  perished :  ox,  cow,  horse,  mule, 
ass,  sheep,  or  goat,  not  one  survived — 
only  the  camels.  These  arid  and  adust 
creatures,  looking  like  the  mummies 
of  some  antediluvian  animals,  without 
the  affections  or  sensibilities  of  flesh 
and  blood — these  only  still  erected 
their  speaking  eyes  to  the  eastern 
heavens,  and  had  to  all  appearance 
come  out  from  this  long  tempest  of 
trial  unscathed  and  unharmed.  The 
Khan,  knowing  how  much  he  was  in- 
dividiially  answerable  for  the  misery 
which  had  been  sustained,  must  have 
wept  tears  even  more  bitter  than  those 
of  Xerxes  when  he  threw  his  eyes  over 
the  myriads  whom  he  had  assembled : 
for  the  tears  of  Xerxes  were  unmingled 
with  compunction.  Whatever  amends 
were  in  his  power  he  resolved  to  make 
by  sacrifices  to  the  general  good  of  all 
personal  regards ;  and  accordingly, 
even  at  this  point  of  their  advance,  he 
once  more  deliberately  brought  under 
review  the  whole  question  of  the  re. 
volt.  The  question  was  formally  de- 
bated before  the  Council,  whetiier, 
even  at  this  point,  they  should  untread 
their  steps,  and,  throwing  themselves 
upon  the  Czarina*s  mercy,  retmn  to 
their  old  allegiance?  In  that  case, 
Oubacha  professed  himself  willing  to 
become  the  scapegoat  for  the  general 
transgression.  This,  he  argued,  was 
no  fantastic  scheme,  but  even  easy  of 
accomplishment;  for  the  unlimited 
and  sacred  power  of  the  Khan,  so  well 
known  to  the  Empress,  made  it  abso- 
lutely iniquitous  to  attribute  any  sepa- 
rate responsibility  to  the  people — upon 
the  Khan  rested  the  giiilt,  upon  the 
EJban  would   descend   the  Imperial 
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vengeance.  This  proposal  was  ap- 
plauded for  its  generosity^  but  was 
energetically  opposed  by  Zebek-Dor- 
chi.  Were  they  to  lose  the  whole 
journey  of  two  thousand  miles  ?  Was 
their  misery  to  pmsh  without  fruit  ? 
True  it  was  that  they  had  yet  reached 
only  the  half-way  house  ;  but,  in  that 
respect,  the  motiyes  were  evenly  ba- 
lanced for  retreat  or  for  advance.  Ei- 
ther way  they  wouM  have  pretty  near- 
ly the  same  distance  to  traverse,  bnt 
with  this  difierence — that^  forwards^ 
their  route  lay  through  lands  compa- 
rativelv  fertile— backwards,  through  a 
blasted  wilderness,  rich  only  in  memo- 
rials of  their  sorroW)  and  hideous  to 
Kalmuck  eyes  by  the  trophies  of  their 
calamity.  Besides,  though  the  Em- 
press might  accept  an  excuse  for  the 
past,  would  she  the  less  forbear  to  sus- 
pect for  the  future  ?  The  Czarina^s 
pardon  they  might  obtun,  but  could 
they  ever  hope  to  recover  her  canfi- 
dencef  Doubtless  there  would  now 
be  a  standing  presumption  against 
them,  an  immortal  ground  nf  jealousv ; 
and  a  jealous  government  would  be 
but  another  name  for  a  harsh  one. 
Finally,  whatever  motives  there  ever 
had  been  for  the  revolt  surely  remain- 
ed unimpaired  by  any  thing  that  had 
occurred.  In  reality  the  revolt  was, 
after  all,  no  revolt,  bnt  (strictly  speak- 
ing) a  return  to  their  old  allegiance, 
Hinco,  not  above  one  hundred  and  fiffy 
years  ago  (vie.  in  the  year  1616),  their 
ancestors  had  revolted  from  the  Em- 
peror of  China.  They  had  now  tried 
both  governments ;  and  for  &em  China 
was  the  land  of  promise,  and  Russia 
the  house  of  bondage. 

Spite,  however,  of  all  that  Zebek 
could  say  or  do,  the  yearning  of  the 
people  was  strongly  in  behafi  of  the 
K.han*s  proposal ;  the  pardon  of  their 
prince,  they  persuaded  themselves, 
would  be  readily  conceded  by  the  Em- 
press :  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
tiiey  would  at  this  time  have  thrown 
themselves  gladly  upon  the  Imperial 
mercy  ;  when  sudaenly  all  was  de- 
feated by  the  arrival  of  two  envoys 
from  Traubenberg.  This  general  had 
reached  the  fortress  of  Orsk,  after  a 
very  painful  march,  on  the  12th  of 
April ;  thence  he  set  forwards  towards 
Oriembourg,  which  he  reached  upon 
the  1st  of  June,  having  been  joined 
on  his  route  at  various  times  throi^h 
the  month  of  May  by  Ae  Kirahises 
Ad  a  corps  of  ten  tkmsand  Barakin. 


From  Oriembonrg  he  sent  forward 
his  ofBcial  offers  to  the  Rhan,  which 
were  harsh  and  peremptory,  holding 
out  no  specific  stipulations  as  to  par- 
don or  impunity,  and  exacting  uncon- 
ditional submission  as  the  preliminary 
price  of  any  cessation  from  military 
operations.  The  personal  character 
of  Traubenberg,  which  was  any  thing 
but  energetic,  and  the  condition  of  his 
army,  disorganized  in  a  great  mea- 
sure by  the  length  and  severity  of  the 
march,  made  it  probable  that,  with  a 
littie  time  for  negotiation,  a  more  con- 
ciliatory tone  would  have  been  as- 
sumed .  But,  unhappily  for  all  parties, 
sinister  events  occurred  in  the  mean- 
time^ such  as  efi^ctually  put  an  end  to 
every  hope  of  the  kind. 

The  two  envoys  sent  forward  by 
Traubenberg  had  reported  to  this  offi- 
cer that  a  ^stance  of  only  ten  days* 
march  lay  between  his  own  headquar- 
ters and  those  of  the  Khan .  Upon  this 
fact  transpiring,  the  Kirghises,  by  their 
prince  Nourali,  and  the  Bashkln,  en- 
treated the  Russian  general  to  advance 
without  delay.  Once  having  placed 
his  cannon  in  position,  so  as  to  com- 
mand the  Kalmuck  camp,  the  fate  of 
the  rebel  Khan  and  his  people  wonld 
be  in  his  own  hands :  and  they  wonld 
themselves  form  his  advanced  guard. 
Traubenberg,  however,  whf  has  not 
been  certainly  explained,  reftzsed  to 
march,  gproundmg  nb  refiisal  upon  the 
condition  of  his  army,  and  their  abso- 
lute need  of  refreshment.  Long*  and 
'fierce  was  the  altercation ;  but  at  length, 
seeing  no  chance  of  prevailing,  and 
dreading  above  all  other  events  the 
escape  of  their  detested  enemy,  the 
ferocious  Bashkirs  went  off  in  a  body 
by  forced  marches.  In  six  days  they 
reached  the  Torgau,  crossed  by  swim- 
ming their  horses,  and  fell  upon  the 
Kalmucks,  who  were  dispersed  for 
many  a  league  in  search  of  food  or 
provender  for  their  camels.  The  first 
day's  action  was  one  vastsnccesdon  of 
independent  skirmishes,  difinsed  over 
a  field  of  tiiirty  to  forty  miles  in  ex- 
tent ;  one  party  often  breaking  up  into 
three  or  four,  and  again  (according  to 
the  accidents  of  groimd)  three  or  fata 
blending  into  one  ;  flight  and  pursuit, 
rescue  and  total  overthrow,  going  on 
rimultaneously,  under  all  varieties  of 
form,  in  all  quarters  of  the  plain.  The 
Bashkirs  had  found  themselves  obliged, 
by  the  scattered  state  of  the  Kalmucks, 
to  split  tip  into  inmuuenible  sections ; 
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and  tfaos,  for  mne  honn,  it  bad  been 
impossible  for  tbe  in<i8t  practised  eye 
to  collect  die  general  tendency  of  tbe 
day's  foftone.  Botb  the  Khsn  and 
Z^k-Dorehi  were  at  one  moment 
made  prisonen,  and  more  than  once 
in  imaiment  danger  of  being  cnt  down  ^ 
bat  ^  length  Zebek  succored  in  ral- 
hing  a  strong  column  of  infantry, 
which,  witii  the  rapport  of  the  camel- 
corps  on  each  flank,  compelled  the 
Bashkirs  to  retreat.  Clouds,  hoir- 
erer,  of  these  wiM  cavidry  eontinned 
to  arriTe  through  the  next  two  days 
and  nights,  followed  or  accompanied 
bj  the  Kirghises.  These  being  yiewed 
35  the  adTanced  parties  of  Trauben- 
berg*s  army,  the  Kalmuck  chieftains 
saw  no  hope  of  safety  but  in  jSight ; 
and  in  this  way  it  happened  that  a  re- 
treat, which  had  so  recently  been 
brought  to  a  pause,  was  resumed  at 
tbe  very  moment  when  tbe  unhappy 
fbgitiTes  were  anticipating  a  deep  re- 
pose without  further  molestation  the 
whole  summer  through. 

It  seemed  as  tboi^h  every  variety 
of  wretchedness  were  predestined  to 
the  Kalmucks  ;  and  as  if  their  suffer- 
ings were  incomplete  unless  they  were 
rounded  and  matured  by  all  that  the 
most  dreadfol  agencies  of  summer's 
heat  could  superadd  to  those  of  frost 
and  winter.  To  this  sequel  of  their 
story  we  shall  immediately  revert,  after 
first  noticing  a  little  romantic  episode 
which  occnnred  at  this  point  between 
Oubacha  and  his  unprincipled  cousin 
Zebek- Dorchl. 

There  was  at  the  time  of  the  Kal- 
muck flight  from  the  Wolga  a  Rus- 
sian gentleman  of  some  rank  at  the 
court  of  the  Khan,  whom,  for  political 
reasons,  it  was  thought  necessary  to 
carry  along  with  them  as  a  captive. 
?or  some  weeks  his  confinement  had 
been  very  strict,  and  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances cruel.  But,  as  the  increasing 
distance  was  continually  diminishing 
the  chances  of  escape,  and  perhaps, 
also,  as  the  misery  of  the  guards  gra- 
dually withdrew  their  attention  from 
all  minor  interests  to  their  own  per- 
sonal sofferings,  the  vigilance  of  the 
cttftody  grew  more  and  more  relaxed ; 
until  at  length,  upon  a  petition  to  the 
Rhan,  Mr  Weseloff  was  formally  re- 
stored to  liberty ;  and  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  might  use  his  liberty  m 
whatever  way  he  chose,  evqi  for  re- 
tunuBgto  Russia,  if  that  should  be  his 
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wish.  Accordingly,  he  was  making 
active  preparations  for  his  journey  to 
St  Petersburg,  when  it  occurred  to 
Zebek- Dorchi  that,  not  improbably,  in 
some  of  the  battles  which  were  then 
anticipated  with  Traubenberg,  it  might 
happen  to  them  to  lose  some  prisoner 
of  rank,  in  which  case  the  Russian 
Weseloff  would  be  a  pledge  in  their 
hands  for  negotiating  an  exchange. 
Upon  this  plea,  to  his  own  severe  af« 
fliction,  the  Russian  was  detained  until 
the  further  pleasure  of  the  Khan.  The 
Khan*s  name,  indeed,  was  used  through 
the  whole  affair,  but,  as  it  seem^, 
with  so  little  concurrence  on  his  part, 
that,  when  Weseloff  in  a  private  au- 
dienee  humbly  remonstrated  upon  the 
injustice  done  him,  and  the  cruelty  of 
thus  sporting  with  his  feelings  by  set- 
ting him  at  liberty,  and,  as  it  were, 
tempting  him  into  dreams  of  home  and 
restored  happiness  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  blighting  them,  the  good-na- 
tured prince  disclaimed  all  participa- 
tion in  the  affair,  and  went  so  far  in 
proving  his  sincerity  as  even  to  give 
him  permission  to  effect  his  escape; 
and,  as  a  readv  means  of  commencing 
it  without  raising  suspicion,  the  Khan 
mentioned  to  Mr  Weseloff  that  he  had 
just  then  recei?ed  a  message  from  the 
Hetman  of  tbe  Bashkirs,  soliciting  a 
private  interview  on  the  banks  of  the 
Torgau  at  a  spot  pointed  out :  that  in- 
terview was  arranged  for  the  coming 
night ;  and  Mr  Weseloff  might  go  in 
the  Khan*s  suite,  which  on  either  side 
was  not  to  exceed  three  persons.  We- 
seloff was  a  prudent  man,  acquainted 
with  the  wond,  and  he  read  treachery 
in  the  very  outline  of  this  scheme,  as 
stated  by  the  Khan — treachery  against 
the  Khan*s  person.  He  mused  a  little, 
and  then  communicated  so  much  of 
his  suspicions  to  the  Khan  as  might 
put  him  on  his  guard  ;  but,  upon  fur- 
ther consideration,  he  begged  leave  to 
decline  the  honour  of  accompanying 
the  Khan.  Tbe  fact  was,  that  three 
Kalmucks,  who  had  strong  motives  for 
returning  to  their  countrymen  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Wolga,  guessing  the 
intentions  of  WeseloC  had  offered  to 
join  him  in  his  escape.  These  men 
the  Khan  would  probably  find  him- 
self obliged  to  countenance  in  their 
project ;  so  that  It  became  a  point  of 
nonour  with  Weseloff  to  conceal  their 
intentions,  and  therefore  to  accomplish 
the  evasion  from  the  camp  (of  whidi 
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the  first  steps  only  'w^ould  be  hazard- 
ous),  witliout  risking  the  notice  of  the 
Khan. 

The  district  in  which  thoy  were 
now    encamped    abounded    through 
many  himdred  mUes  with  wild  horses 
of  a  docile  and  beautiful  breed.  Each 
of  the  four  fugitives  had  caught  from 
seven  to  ten  of  these  spirited  creatures 
in  the  course  of  the  last  few  days ; 
this  raised  no  suspicion  ;  for  the  rest 
of  the  Kalmucks  had  been  making  the 
same  sort  of  provision  against  the  co- 
ming toils  of  their  remaining  route  to 
China.     These  horses  were  secured 
by  halters>  and  hidden  about  dusk  in 
the  thickets  which  lined  the  margin  of 
the  river.     To  these  thickets,  about 
ten  at  night,  the  four  fugitives  re- 
paired ;   they  took  a  circuitous  path 
which  drew  them  as  little  as  possible 
within  danger  of  challenge  from  any 
of  the  outposts  or  of  the  patrols  which 
had  been  established  on  the  quarters 
where  the  Bashkirs  lay ;  and  in  three 
quarters  of  an  hour  they  reached  the 
rendezvous.       The  moon    had   now 
risen,  the  horses  were  unfastened,  and 
they  were  in  the  act  of  mounting,  when 
suddenly  the  deep  silence  of  the  woods 
was  disturbed  by  a  violent  uproar,  and 
the  clashing  of  arms.     Weseloff  fan- 
cied that  he  heard  the  voice  of  the 
Khan  shouting  for  assistance.      He 
remembered  the  communication  made 
by  that  prince  in  the  morning  ;  and 
requesting  his  companions  to  support 
him,  he  rode  off  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  A  very  short  distance  brought 
him  to  an  open  glade  within  the  wood, 
where  ho  beheld  four  men  contending 
with  a  party  of  at  least  nine  or  ten. 
Two  of  the  four  were  dismounted  at 
the  very  instant  of  WeseloflTs  arri- 
val ;   one  of  these  he  recognised  al- 
most certainly  as  the  Khan,  who  was 
fighting  hand  to  hand,  but  at  great 
disadvantage,  with  two  of  the  adverse 
horsemen.     Seeing  that  no  time  was 
to  be  lost,  Weselofi'  fired  and  brought 
down  one  of  the  two.     His  compa- 
nions discharged  their  carbines  at  the 
same  moment,  and  then  all  rushed  si- 
multaneously into  the  little  open  area. 
The  thundering  sound  of  about  thirty 
horses  all  rushing  at  once  into  a  nar- 
row space,  gave  the  impression  that  a 
whole  troop  of  cavalry  was  coming 
down  upon  the  assailants ;  who  ac- 
cordingly   wheeled    about   and   fled 
with  one  impulse,    Weselofi*  advanced 
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to  the  dismounted  cavalier,  who,  as 
he  eiqpected,  proved  to  be  the  Khan. 
The  man  whom  Weselofi*  had  shot  was 
lying  dead  ;  and  both  were  shocked, 
though  Weseloff"  at  least  was  not  sur- 
prised, on  stooping  down  and  scruti- 
nizing his  features,  to  recognise  a  well- 
known  confidential  servant  of  Zebek- 
Dorchi.     Nothing  was  said  by  either 
party ;  the  Khan  rode  off^  escorted  by 
Weselofi^  and  his  companions,  and  for 
some  time  a  dead  silence  prevailed. 
The  situation  of  Weseloff  was  delicate 
and  critical ;  to  leave  the  Khan  at  this 
point  was  probably  to  cancel  their  re- 
cent services ;  for  he  might  be  again 
crossed  on  his  path,  and  again  attacked 
by  the  very  party  from  whom  he  bad 
just  been  delivered.    Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  return  to  the  camp  was  to  en- 
danger the  chances  of  accomplishing 
the  escape.     The  Khan  also  was  ap- 
parently revolving  all  tbb  in  his  mind* 
for  at  length  he  broke  silence,  and 
said — "  I  comprehend  your  situation  ; 
and  under  other  circumstances  I  might 
feel  it  my  duty  to  detain  your  compa- 
nions.    But  it  would  ill  become  me  to 
do  so  after  the  important  service  you 
have  just  rendered  me.     Let  us  turn 
a  little  to  the  left.     There,  where  you 
see  the  watch-fire,  is  an  outpost.    At- 
tend me  so  far.    I  am  then  safe.    You 
may  turn  and  pursue  your  enterprise  ; 
for  the  circumstances  under  which  you 
will  appear,  as  my  escort,  are  sufficient 
to  shield  you  from  all  suspicion  for  the 
present.      I  regret  having  no  better 
means  at  my  disposal  for  testifying  my 
gratitude.    But  tell  me  before  we  part. 
Was  it  accident  only  which  led  you  to 
my  rescue  ?     Or  had  you  acquired  any 
knowledge  of  the  plot  by  which  I  was 
decoyed  into  this  snare?"     Weseloff" 
answered  very  candidly  that  mere  ac- 
cident had  brought  him  to  the  spot  at 
which  he  heard  the  uproar,  but  that  ha- 
ving heard  it,  and  connecting  it  with  the 
Khan*s  communication  of  the  morn- 
ing, he  had  then  designedly  gone  after 
the  sound  in  a  way  which  he  certainly 
should  not  have  done  at  so  critical  a 
moment,  unless  in  the  expectation  of 
finding  the  Khan  assaulted  by  assas- 
sins. A  few  minutes  after  they  reach- 
ed the  outpost  at  which  it  became  safe 
to  leave  the  Tartar  chieftain ;  and  im- 
mediately the  four  fugitives  commenced 
a  fiight  which  is  perhaps  without  a 
paiallel  in  the  annals  of  travelling. 
Each  of  Ihem  led  six  or  seven  horses 
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besides  die  one  lie  rode  ;  and  by  shift- 
ing  from  one  to  the  other  (like  the 
ancieot  Desuitors  of  the  Roman  cir- 
cus)* 00  as  never  to  burden  the  same 
horse  for  more  than  half>an-hoar  at  a 
time,  they  continued  to  advance  at  the 
rate  of  ^0  miles  in  the  24  hours  for 
three  days  consecutively.     After  that 
time,  conceiving  themselves  beyond 
pursuit*  they  proceeded  less  rapidly ; 
though  still  with  a  velocity  which  stag- 
gered the  belief  of  Weseloff  *s  friends 
in  after  years.     He  was,  however,  a 
man  of  high  principle,  and  always  ad- 
hered firmly  to  the  details  of  his  print- 
ed report.     One  of  the  circumstances 
there  stated  is,  that  they  continued  to 
pursue  the  route  by  which  the  Kal- 
mucks had  fled,  never  for  an  instant 
finding  any  difficulty  in  tracing  it  by 
tiie  skeletons  and  other  memorials  of 
their  calamities.       In  particular,  he 
mentions  vast  heaps  of  money  as  part 
of  the  valuable  property  which  it  had 
been    found    necessary    to   sacrifice. 
These  heaps  were  found  lying  still  un- 
touched in  the  deserts.     From  these 
Weseloff  and  his  companions  took  as 
much  as  they  could  conveniently  car- 
ry ;  and  this  it  was,  with  the  price  of 
their  beautiful  horses,  which  they  after- 
wards sold  at  one  of  the  Russian  mili- 
tary setdements  for  about  L .  1 5  a-piece, 
which  eventually  enabled  them  to  pur- 
sne  their  journey  in  Russia.  This  jour- 
ney, as  regarded  Weseloff  in  particular, 
was  dosed  by  a  tragical  catastrophe. 
He  was  at  that  time  young,  and  the 
only  child  of  a  doating  mother.     Her 
affliction  under  the  violent  abduction 
of  her  son  had  been  excessive,  and 
probably  had  undermined  her  consti- 
tution.    Still  she  had  supported  it. 
Weselofi^,  giving  w^  to  the  natural  im- 
pulses of  his  filial  afiection,  had  impru- 
dendy  posted  through  Russia  to  his 
mother's  house  without  warning  of  his 
approach.     He  rushed  precipitately 
into  her  presence ;  and  she,  who  had 
stood  the  shocks  of  sorrow,  was  found 
unequal  to  the  shock  of  joy  too  sudden 
and  too  acute.     She  died  upon  the 
spot. 


We  now  revert  to  the  final  scenes 
of  the  Kalmuck  flight.  These  it  would 
be  useless  to  pursue  circumstantially 
through  the  whole  two  thousand  miles 
(^suffering  which  remained;  for  the 
character  of  that  suffering  was  even 
more  monotonous  than  on  the  former 
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half  of  the  flight,  but  also  more  se- 
vere. Its  main  elements  were  exces- 
sive  heat,  with  the  accompaniments  of 
famine  and  thirst,  but  aggravated  at 
everr  step  by  the  murderous  attacks 
of  their  cruel  enemies  the  Bashkirs 
and  the  Kirghises. 

These  people,  "more  fell  than 
anguish,  hunger,  or  the  sea,"  stuck  to 
the  unhappy  Kdmucks  like  a  swarm 
of  enraged  hornets.  And  very  often, 
whilst  tAey  were  attacking  them  in  the 
rear,  their  advanced  parties  and  flanks 
were  attacked  with  almost  equal  furv 
by  the  people  of  the  country  which 
they  were  traversing ;  and  with  good 
reason,  since  the  law  of  self-preserva- 
tion had  now  obliged  the  fugitive 
Tartars  to  plunder  provisions,  and  to 
forage  wherever  thev  passed.  In 
this  respect  their  condition  was  a  con- 
stant oscillation  of  wretchedness ;  for 
sometimes,  pressed  by  grinding  famine, 
they  took  a  circuit  of  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred miles,  in  order  to  strike  into  a 
land  rich  in  the  comforts  of  life  ;  but 
in  such  a  land  they  were  sure  to  find 
a  crowded  population,  of  which  every 
arm  was  raised  in  unrelenting  hos- 
tility, with  all  the  advantages  of  local 
knowledge,  and  with  constant  preoc- 
cupation of  all  the  defensible  positions, 
mountain  passes,  or  bridges.  Some- 
times again,  wearied  out  with  this 
mode  of  suffering,  they  took  a  circuit 
of  perhaps  a  hundred  nules,  in  order 
to  strike  into  a  land  with  few  or  no 
inhabitants.  But  in  such  a  land  they 
were  sure  to  meet  absolute  starva- 
tion. Then  again,  whether  with  or 
without  this  plague  of  starvation, 
whether  with  or  without  this  plague 
of  hostility  in  front,  whatever  might 
be  the  "  fierce  varieties"  of  their 
misery  in  this  respect,  no  rest  ever 
came  to  their  imhappy  rear;  post 
equitem  sedtt  atra  cura ;  it  was  a  tor- 
ment like  the  undying  worm  of  con- 
science. And,  upon  the  whole,  it 
presented  a  spectacle  altogether  un- 
precedented in  the  history  of  mankind. 
Private  and  personal  malignity  is  not 
unfrequentiy  immortal;  but  rare  in- 
deed is  it  to  find  the  same  pertinacity 
of  malice  in  a  nation.  And  what 
embittered  the  interest  was,  diat  the 
malice  was  reciprocal.  Thus  far  the 
parties  met  upon  equal  terms;  but 
that  equality  only  sharpened  the  sense 
of  their  dire  inequality  as  to  other 
circumstances.  The  Bashkirs  were 
ready  to  fight  ''  from  mom  to  dewy 
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eve/*  The  Kalmucks,  on  theoontrary, 
were  always  obligo^  to  run;  was  it 
from  their  enemies  as  creatures  whom 
they  feared  ?  No ;  but  towards  their 
friends— towards  that  final  haven  of 
China — as  what  was  hourly  implored 
by  the  prayers  of  their  wives,  and  the 
tears  of  their  children.  But  though 
they  fled  unwillinglyf  too  often  they 
fled  in  vain — ^being  unwillingly  re- 
called. There  lay  the  torment.  Every 
day  the  Bashkirs  fell  upon  them ;  every 
day  the  same  unprofitable  battle  was  re- 
newed ;  as  a  matter  of  course  the  Kal- 
mucks recalled  part  of  their  advanced 
guard  to  fight  them ;  every  day  the 
battle  raged  for  hours,  and  uniformly 
with  the  same  result.  For  no  sooner 
did  the  Bashkirs  find  themselves  too 
heavily  pressed,  and  that  the  Kalmuck 
march  had  been  retarded  by  some 
hours,  than  they  retired  into  the 
boundless  deserts,  where  all  pursuit 
was  hopeless.  But  if  the  Kalmucks 
resolvea  to  press  forward,  regardless 
of  their  enemies,  in  that  case  Uieir  at- 
tacks became  so  fierce  and  overwhelm- 
ing, that  the  general  safety  seemed 
likely  to  be  brought  into  question ; 
nor  could  any  effectual  remedy  be 
applied  to  the  case,  even  for  each  se- 
parate day,  except  by  a  most  embar- 
rassing halt,  and  by  countermarches, 
that  to  men  in  their  circumstances, 
were  almost  worse  than  death.  It 
will  not  be  surprising,  that  the  irrita- 
tion  of  such  a  systematic  persecution, 
superadded  to  a  previous  and  heredi- 
tary hatred,  and  accompanied  by  the 
stinging  consciousness  of  utter  impo- 
tence as  regarded  all  effectual  ven- 
geance, should  gradually  have  inflam- 
ed tho  Kalmuck  animosity  into  the 
wildest  expression  of  downright  mad- 
ness and  frenzy.  Indeed,  long  before 
the  frontiers  of  China  were  approach- 
ed, the  hostility  of  both  sides  had  as- 
sumed the  appearance  much  more  of 
a  warfare  amongst  wild  beasts  than 
amongst  creatures  acknowledging  the 
restraints  of  reason  or  the  claims  of 
a  common  nature.  The  spectacle  be- 
came too  atrocious ;  it  was  that  of  a 
host  of  lunatics  pursued  by  a  host  of 
fiends. 
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On  a  fine  morning  in  eaily  autumn 
of  the  year  1771,  Kien  Long,  the  Em- 
peror of  China,  was  pursuing  his 
amusements  in  a  wild  frontier  district 
lying  on  the  outside  of  the  Great  Wall. 
For  many  hundred  square  leagues  the 
country  was  desolate  of  inhabitanta, 
but  rich  in  woods  of  ancient  growth, 
and  overrun  with  game  of  every  de- 
scription. In  a  central  spot  of  this 
solitary  region,  the  Emperor  had  built 
a  gorgeous  hunting-lodge,  to  which 
he  resorted  annually  for  recreation 
and  relief  from  the  cares  of  govern- 
ment. Led  onirards  in  pursuit  of 
game,  he  had  rambled  to  a  distance  of 
200  miles  or  more  from  this  lodge, 
followed  at  a  little  distance  by  a  suf- 
ficient military  escort,  and  every  night 
pitching  his  tent  in  a  different  utua- 
tion,  until  at  length  he  had  arrived  on 
the  very  margin  of  the  vast  central 
deserts  of  Asia.  *  Here  he  was  stand- 
ing by  accident  at  an  opening  of  his 
pavilion,  enjoying  the  morning  sun- 
shine, when  suddenly  to  the  westwards 
there  arose  a  vast  cloudy  yaponr, 
which  by  degrees  expanded,  mounted, 
and  seemed  to  be  slowly  difliising  it- 
self over  the  whole  face  of  the  heavens. 
By  and  by  thu  vast  sheet  of  mist  be- 
gan to  thicken  towards  the  horizon, 
and  to  roll  forward  in  billowy  volumes. 
The  Emperor^s  suite  assembled  from 
all  quarters.  The  silver  trumpets  were 
sounded  in  the  rear,  and  from  all  the 
glades  and  forest  avenues  began  to 
trot  forward  towards  the  pavilion  the 
yagers,  half  cavalry,  half  huntsmen, 
who  composed  the  Imperial  escort. 
Conjecture  was  on  the  stretch  to  divine 
the  oause  of  this  phenomenon,  and 
the  interest  continually  increased,  in 
proportion  as  simple  curiosity  gra- 
dually deepened  into  the  anxiety  of 
uncertain  danger.  At  first  it  had  been 
imagined  that  some  vast  troops  of  deer, 
or  other  wild  animals  of  the  chase,  had 
been  disturbed  in  their  forest  haunts 
by  the  Emperor*s  movements,  or  pos- 
sibly by  wild  beasts  prowling  for  prey, 
and  might  be  fetching  a  compass  by 
way  of  re-entering  the  forest  grounds 
at  some  remoter  points  secure  from 
molestation.  But  this  conjecture  was 
dissipated  by  the  slow  increase  of  the 


*  All  the  circumstance!  are  learned  from  a  long  state  paper  upon  the  subject  of 
this  Kalmuck  migration,  drawn  up  in  the  Chinese  language  by  the  Emperor  himself. 
Parts  of  this  paper  have  been  translated  by  Che  Jesuit  missionaries.  The  Emperor 
UtM  the  whole  motives  of  Us  oondjict  wd  the  eUef  Ineidents  at  greet  length. 
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dood,  and  tlie  tieadbieM  of  its  mod<m. 
Ib  the  eonrae  of  two  hours  the  Tsst 
phenomenon  had  advaneed  to  a  point 
wbieh  was  jndged  to  be  within  five 
miks  of  tlie  spectators,  though  aU  eal- 
cntitions  of  dtttance  were  difBcult»  and 
often  ftllaeioua*  when  applied  to  the 
endl«as  ezpanaea  of  the  Tartar  deserts. 
Through  the  next  hour*  during  which 
the  gentle  morning  breeze  had  a  little 
freshened,  the  dustv  vapour  had  deve- 
loped its^fiur  and  wide  into  the  ap- 
peanmce   of  huge   aerial  draperies, 
hanging  in  mighty  volumes  from  the 
sky  to  the  earth ;  and  at  narticnlar 
points,  where  the  eddies  of  the  breeze 
acted  upon  the  pendulous  skirts  of 
these  anial  curtains,  rents  were  per- 
ceived, sometimes  taking  the  form  of 
regular  arches,  portals,  and  windows, 
timragh  which  b^gan  dimly  to  ^leam 
the  brads  of  eamds  ** indorsed" *  with 
human  beings — and  at  intervals  Uie 
moving  of  men  and  horses  in  tumuK 
toons  array — and  then  through  other 
openings  or  vistas  at  far  distant  points 
the  flashing  of  polbhed  arms.     But 
sometimes  as  the  wind  slackened  or 
died  away,  all  those  openings,  of  what- 
ever form,  in  the  doudjr  pall,  would 
slowly  close,  and  for  a  time  the  whole 
psgeant  was  shut  up  from  view ;  id- 
though  the  growing  din,  the  clamouis, 
shrim,  and  g^ans,  ascending  from 
infbriated  mynads,  reported,  in  a  lan- 
gusge  not  to  be  misunderstood,  what 
was  going  on  behind  the  cloudy  screen. 
It  was  in  feet  the  Kalmuck  host, 
now  in  the  last  extremities  of  their 
exhaustion,  and  very  fast  approaching 
to  that  final  stage  of  privation  and 
interne  misery,  beyond  which  few  or 
none  eoold  have  lived,  but  also,  hap* 
pily  for  themselves,  £ut  aporoaehing 
;in  a  literal  sense)  that  final  stage  of 
their  long  pilgrimage,  at  which  they 
voold  meet  hospitality  on  a  seale  of 
royal  magnificence,  and  fiill  protection 
from  their  enemies.     These  enemies, 
however,  as  yet  were  still  hanging  on 
their  rear  as  fiercdy  as  ever,  though 
this  day  was  destined  to  be  the  last  of 
their  hideous  persecution.    The  Khan 
had,  in  fiict,  sent  forward  couriers 
with  all  the  requisite  statements  and 
petitions,  addreased  to  the  Emperor  of 
China.     These  had  been  duly  receip 
▼ed,  and  preparations  made  in  conse* 


riiee  to  weloome  the  Kalmucks  with 
most  paternal  benevolence.  But 
as  these  couriers  had  been  despatched 
from  the  Toigau  at  the  moment  of  ar- 
rival thither,  and  before  the  advance  of 
Traubenberghad  made  it  necessary  for 
the  Khan  to  order  ahasty  renewal  of  the 
flight,  the  Emperor  had  not  looked  for 
their  arrival  on  hia  frontiers  until  full 
three  months  after  the  present  time. 
The  Khanhadindeedexpres9ly  notified 
his  intention  to  pass  the  summer  heats 
on  the  banks  of  the  Torgau,  and  to  re- 
commence his  retreat  about  the  begin- 
ning of  September.  The  subseouent 
chtuDge  of  plan  being  unknown  to  Kien 
Long,  left  him  for  some  time  in  doubt 
aa  to  the  true  interpretation  to  be  put 
upon  this  mighty  apparition  in  the  de- 
sert ;  but  at  length  the  savage  clamours 
of  hostile  fur^r,  and  the  clangour  of 
weapons,  unveiled  to  the  Emperor  the 
true  nature  of  those  unexpected  cala- 
mities which  had  so  prematurely  pre-* 
dpitated  the  Kalmuck  measures. 

Apprehending  the  real  state  of  af- 
fairs, the  Emperor  instantly  perceived 
that  the  first  act  of  his  fatherly  care 
for  these  erring  children  (as  he  es- 
teemed them)  now  returning  to  their 
anoient  obedience,  must  be — to  de« 
liver  them  from  their  pursuers.  And 
this  was  less  difficult  than  might  have 
been  supposed.  Not  many  miles  in 
the  rear  was  a  body  of  well-appointed 
cavalry,  with  a  strong  detachment  of 
artillery,  who  always  attended  the 
Emperor's  motions.  These  were  has- 
tily summoned.  Meantime  it  occur- 
red to  the  train  of  courtiers  that  some 
danger  might  arise  to  the  Emperor's 
person  from  the  proximity  of  a  lawless 
enemy  ;  and  accordingly  he  was  indu- 
eed  to  retire  a  little  to  the  rear.  It 
soon  appeared,  however,  to  those  who 
watched  the  vapoury  shroud  in  the  de- 
sert, that  its  motion  was  not  sudi  as 
wotdd  argue  the  direction  of  the  march 
to  be  ezaetly  upon  the  Pavilion,  but 
rather  in  a  diagonal  line,  making  an 
angle  of  full  45  degrees  with  that  line 
in  which  the  Imperial  corteae  had  been 
standing,  and  therefore  with  a  distance 
continually  incressing.  Those  who 
knew  the  country  judged  that  the 
Kalmucks  were  making  for  a  large 
firesh-water  lake  about  seven  or  eight 
miles  distant  \  they  were  right ;  and 
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to  that  point  the  Imperial  cavalry  was 
ordered  up ;  and  it  was  precisely  in 
that  spot^  and  about  three  nours  after, 
and  at  noonday  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, that  the  great  Exodus  of  the  Kal- 
muck Tartars  was  brought  to  a  final 
close,  and  with  a  scene  of  such  memo- 
rable  and  hellish  fury,  as  formed  an  ap- 
propriate winding  up  to  an  expedition 
in  all  its  parts  and  details  so  awfully 
disastrous.  The  Emperor  was  not  per- 
sonally present,  or  at  least  he  saw 
whatever  he  did  see  from  too  great  a 
distance  to  discriminate  its  in£vidual 
features ;  but  he  records  in  his  written 
memorial  the  report  made  to  him  of 
this  scene  by  some  of  his  own  officers. 
The  lake  of  Tengis,  near  the  fright- 
ful desert  of  Kobi,  lay  in  a  hollow 
amongst  hills  of  a  moderate  height, 
ranging  generally  from  two  to  three 
thousand  feet  high.  About  eleven 
o*clock  in  the  forenoon,  the  Chinese 
*  cavalry  reached  the  summit  of  a  road 
which  led  through  a  cradle-like  dip  in 
the  mountains  right  down  upon  the 
margin  of  the  lake.  From  this  pass, 
elevated  about  two  thousand  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  water,  they  continued 
to  descend,  by  a  very  winding  and 
difficult  road,  for  an  hour  and  a  half; 
and  during  the  whole  of  this  descent 
they  were  compelled  to  be  inactive 
spectators  of  the  fiendish  spectacle  be- 
low. The  Kalmucks,  reduced  by  this 
time  from  about  six  hundred  thousand 
Boids  to  two  hundred  thousand,  and 
after  enduring  for  two  months  and  a 
half  the  miseries  we  have  previously 
described — outrageous  heat,  famine, 
and  the  destroying  scimitar  of  the 
Kirghises  and  the  Bashkirs,  had  for 
the  last  ten  days  been  traversing  a  hi- 
deous desert,  where  no  vestiges  were 
seen  of  vegetation,  and  no  drop  of 
water  could  be  found.  Camels  and 
men  were  already  so  overladen,  that 
it  was  a  mere  impossibility  that  they 
should  carry  a  tolerable  sufficiency  for 
the  passage  of  this  frightful  wilder- 
ness. On  the  eighth  day  the  wretched 
daily  allowance,  which  had  been  con- 
tinually diminishing,  failed  entirely ; 
and  thus  for  two  days  of  insupportable 
fatigue,  the  horrors  of  thirst  luid  been 
carried  to  the  fiercest  extrendty.  Up- 
on this  last  morning,  at  the  sight  of 
the  hills  and  the  forest  scenery,  which 
announced  to  those  who  acted  as  guides 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  Tengis, 
all  the  people  rushed  along  with  mad- 
dening eagenie99  to  th^  anticipated 


solace.  The  day  grew  hotter  and 
hotter,  the  people  more  and  more  ex- 
hausted, and  gradually,  in  the  general 
rush  forwards  to  the  lake,  all  discip- 
line and  command  were  lost — all  at- 
tempts to  preserve  a  rear-guard  were 
neglected — ^the  wild  Bashkirs  rode  in 
amongst  the  encumbered  people,  and 
slaughtered  them  by  wholesale,  and 
almost  without  resistance.  Screams 
and  tumultuous  shouts  proclaimed  the 

E regress  of  the  massacre ;  but  none 
ceded — ^none  halted  ;  all  alike,  pau- 
per or  noble,  continued  to  rush  on 
with  maniacal  haste  to  the  waters — all 
with  faces  blackened  by  the  heat  prey- 
ing upon  the  liver,  and  with  tongue 
droopmg  from  the  mouth.  The  cruel 
Bashkir  was  affected  by  the  same  mi- 
sery, and  manifested  the  same  symp- 
toms of  his  misery  as  the  wretched 
Kalmuck ;  the  murderer  was  often- 
times in  the  same  frantic  misery  as  his 
murdered  victkn — many  indeed  (an  or- 
dinary effect  of  thirst)  m  both  nations 
had  become  lunatic — and  in  this  state, 
whilst  mere  multitude  and  condensa- 
tion of  bodies  alone  opposed  any  check 
to  the  destroying  scimitar  and  the 
trampling  hoof,  the  lake  was  reached ; 
and  into  that  the  whole  vast  body  of 
enemies  together  rushed,  and  toge- 
ther continued  to  rush,  forgetftil  of 
all  things  at  that  moment  but  of 
one  almighty  insUnct.  This  ab- 
sorption of  the  thoughts  in  one  mad- 
dening appetite  lasted  for  a  single  mi- 
nute ;  but  in  the  next  arose  the  final 
scene  of  parting  vengeance.  Far  and 
wide  the  waters  of  the  solitary  lake 
were  instantiy  dyed  red  with  blood 
and  gore :  here  rode  a  party  of  savage 
Bashkirs,  hewing  off  heads  as  fast  as 
the  swathes  &I1  before  the  mower  s 
scythe ;  there  stood  unarmed  Kal- 
mucks in  a  death-grapple  with  their 
detested  foes,  both  up  to  the  middle 
in  water,  and  oftentimes  both  sink- 
ing together  below  the  surface,  from 
weakness  or  from  struggles,  and 
perishing  in  each  other  s  arms.  Did 
the  Bashkirs  at  any  point  collect  into 
a  cluster  for  the  saLe  of  giving  im- 
petus to  the  assault  ?  Thither  were  the 
camels  driven  in  fiercely  by  tiiose  who 
rode  them,  generally  women  or  boys ; 
and  even  these  quiet  creatures  were 
forced  into  a  share  in  this  carnival  of 
murder,  by  trampling  down  as  many 
as  they  could  strike  prostrate  with  the 
lash  of  their  fore-1^.  Every  moment 
the  water  gtew  more  polluted:  and 
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yet  eteiy  momeat  fresh  myriads  came 
up  to  the  lake  and  rushed  in,  not  able 
to  resist  their  frantic  thirst,  and  swal* 
lowio;  liilg:e  draughts  of  water,  visibly 
eoDtvDiiiated  with  the  blood  of  their 
slaughtered  eompatriots.      Whereso- 
erer  the  lake  was  shallow  enough  to 
aliov  of  men  raising  their  heads  above 
the  water,  there,  for  scores  of  acres, 
were  to  be  seen  all  forms  of  ghastly 
fear,  of  agonizing  struggle,  of  spasm, 
of  coDTnlsion,  of  mortal  conflict,  death, 
and  the  fear  of  death — revenge,  and 
the  loDscy  of  revenge — ^hatred,  and 
the  frenzy  of  hatred — until  the  neutral 
specutors,  of  whom  there  were  not  a 
few,  now  descending  the  eastern  side  of 
the  lake,  at  length  averted  their  eyes  in 
horror.    This  horror,  which  seemed 
iocapable  of  further    addition,  was, 
howBTer,  increased  by  an  unexpected 
incident:  the  Bashkirs,  beginning  to 
perceive  here  and  there  the  approach 
of  die  Chinese  cavalry,  felt  it  prudent 
—wheresoever  they  weie  sufficiently 
at  leisure  from  the  passions  of  the 
morderous  scene — to  gather  into  bo- 
dies. This  was  noticed  by  the  governor 
of  a  snudl  Chinese  fort,  built  upon  an 
eminence  above  the  lake  ;  and  irame- 
diatelj  he  threw  in  a  broadside,  which 
spread  havock  amongst  tlie  Bashkir 
tribe.    As  often  as  the  Bashkirs  col- 
lected into  " globes^  and  "  turrns"  as 
their  only  means  of  meeting  the  long 
lines  of  descending  Chinese  cavalry — 
so  often  (Ud  the  Chinese  governor  of 
the  fort  pour    in    his  exterminating 
broadiide ;  until  at  length  the  lake,  at 
its  lower  end,  became  one  vast  seeth- 
ing cauldron  of  human  bloodshed  and 
carnage.     The   Chinese  cavalry  had 
reached  the  foot  of  the  hills :  the  Bash- 
kirs, attentive  to  their  movements,  had 
formed ;  skirmishes  had  been  fought : 
and,  with  a  quick  sense  that  the  con- 
test was  henceforwards    rapidly  be- 
coming hopeless,  the   Bashkirs    and 
Kirgluses  began  to  retire.     The  pur- 
suit was  not  as  vigorous  as  the  Kal- 
muck hatred  would  have  desired.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  the  very  gloomiest 
hatred  could  not  but  find,  in  their  own 
dreadful  experience  of  the  Asiatic  de- 
sarts,  and  in  the  certainty  that  these 
wretched  Bashkirs  had  to  repeat  that 
same  experience  a  second  time,  for 
thousands  of  miles,  as  the  price  exact- 
ed by  a  retributary   Providence  for 
&eir  vindictive  cruelty — not  the  very 
gloomiest  of  the  Kalmucks,  or  the 
least  reflecting,  but  found  in  all  this  a 
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retaliatory  chastisement  more  complete 
and  absolute  than  any  which  their 
swords  and  lances  could  have  obtained* 
or  human  vengeance  have  devised. 

Here  ends  the  tale  of  the  Kalmuck 
wanderings  in  the  Desart;  for  any 
subsequent  marches  which  awaited 
them,  were  neither  long  nor  painful. 
Every  possible  alleviation  and  refresh- 
ment for  their  exhausted  bodies  had 
been  already  provided  by  Kien  Long 
with  the  most  princely  munificence ; 
and  lands  of  great  fertility  were  im- 
mediately assigned  to  them  in  ample 
extent  along  the  river  lly,  not  very 
far  from  the  point  at  which  they  had 
first  emerged  from  the  wilderness  of 
Kobi.  But  the  beneficent  attention 
of  the  Chinese  Emperor  may  be  best 
stated  in  his  own  words,  as  translated 
into  French  by  one  of  the  Jesuit  mis- 
sionaries : — "  La  nation  des  Torgotes 
(savoir  les  Kaimuques)  arriva  a  lly, 
toute  «fc/a6retf,n'ayant  ni  de  quoi  vivre, 
ni  de  quoi  se  vetir.  Je  Tavais  prevu ; 
et  j*avais  ordonne  de  faire  en  tout 
genre  les  provisions  necessaires  pour 
pouvoir  les  secourir  promptement: 
c*est  ce  qui  a  6te  execute.  On  a  fiiit 
la  division  des  terres ;  et  on  a  assigne 
a  chaque  famiUe  une  portion  suffisante 
pour  pouvoir  servir  a  son  entretien, 
soit  en  la  cultivant,  soit  en  y  nouris- 
sant  des  bestiaux.  On  a  donng  d 
chaque  particulier  des  etofies  pour 
rhabiller,  des  grains  pour  se  nourrir 
pendant  Tespace  d*une  annee,  des 
ustensiles  pour  le  menage,  et  d*autres 
choses  n^essaires :  et  outre  cela  plu- 
sieurs  onces  d' argent,  pour  se  pourvoir 
de  ce  qu*on  aurait  pu  oublier.  On  a 
designe  des  lieux  particuliers,  fertiles 
en  paturages ;  et  on  leur  a  donn6  des 
b(Bufs,  moutons,  &c.  pour  qu*ils  pus- 
sent  dans  la  suite  travailler  par  eux- 
memes  a  leur  entretien  et  a  leur  bien- 
etre." 

These  are  the  words  of  the  Emperor 
himself,  speaking  in  his  own  person  of 
his  own  parental  cares;  but  another 
Chinese,  treating  the  same  subject,  re- 
cords the  munificence  of  this  prince  in 
terms  which  proclaim  still  more  forci- 
bly the  disinterested  generosity  which 
prompted,  and  the  delicate  consider- 
ateness  which  conducted  this  extensive 
bounty.  He  has  been  speaking  of  the 
Kalmucks,  and  he  goes  on  thus: — 
"  Lorsqu'  ils  arriv^rent  sur  nos  fron- 
ti^res  (au  nombre  de  plusieurs  cen- 
taioes  de  oulle;,  quoique  la  fatigue 
u 
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initM6,  la  iaxm,  ta  flbif,  et  toutes 
led  autre's  in^mmodites  inseparables 
tf  une  tr'^^ldngud  et  tr6s  p^nible  route 
en  etissent  fait  p^rir  presque  antant, 
ils  etaient  reduits  a  la  derniere  mkere; 
lis  manquaient  del  tout.  U**  [viz. 
FEmpereury  Kien  Long]  '^leur  fit 
preparer  des  logemens  conformes  k 
leur  manidre  de  yivre;  il  leur  fit  dig- 
tribuer  deft  alimend  et  des  habits ;  il 
leor  fit  donner  d^s  boeufs,  des  moutons, 
.  6t  des  ustensiles,  pour  les  mettrc  en 
6tat  de  former  des  troupeaux  et  de 
ciiltiVer  la  terre,  et  tout  cela  d  ses 
pfopres  fraU,  qui  se  sent  months  a 
des  sommes  immenses,  sans  compter 
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l*arfl^ent  qu*il  a  donne  k  chaque  chef- 
de-£unillei  pour  pourvoir  k  la  subsis- 
tance  de  sa  femme  et  de  ses  enfans.** 

Thusi  after  their  memorable  year  of 
misery^  the  Kalmucks  were  replaced 
in  territorial  possessions,  and  in  com- 
fort equal  perhaps,  or  even  superior, 
to  that  which  they  had  enjoyed  in 
llussia,  and  with  superior  political  ad- 
vantages. But,  if  equal  or  superior, 
their  condition  was  no  longer  the 
same ;  if  not  in  degree,  their  social 
prosperity  had  altered  in  quality ;  for 
instead  of  being  a  purely  pastoral  and 
vagrant  people,  they  were  now  in  cir- 
cumstances which  obliged  them  to  bo- 
come  essentiallv  dependent  upon  agri- 
culture :  and  thus  far  raised  in  social 
ranlc,  that  by  the  natural  course  of 
iheir  habits  and  the  necessities  of  life, 
they  were  effectually  reclaimed  from 
roving  and  from  the  savage  customs 
connected  with  so  unsettled  a  life. 
They  gained  also  in  political  privi- 
leges, chiefly  through  the  immunity 
from  military  service,  which  their 
new  relations  enabled  them  to  obtain. 
These  were  circumstances  of  advan- 
tage and  gain.  But  one  great  dis- 
advantage there  was,  amply  to  over- 
balance all  other  possible  gain;  the 
chances  were  lost  or  were  removed  to 
ah  incalculable  distance  for  their  con- 
version to  Christianity,  without  which 
in  these  times  there  is  no  absolute  ad- 
vance possible  on  the  path  of  true 
civilisation^. 

One  word  remains  io  be  said  upon 
the ptfT^ona/ interests  concerned  in  this 
great  drama.  The  catastrophe  in  this 
respect  was  remarkable  and  complete. 
Oubacha,  with  all  his  goodness  and 
incapacity  of  suspecting,  had,  since 
the  mysterious  afiair  on  the  banks  of 
the  Torgau,  felt  his  mind  alienated 
from  his  cousin ;  he  revolted  from  the 


inan  that  would  have  murdered  him ; 
and  he  had  displayed  his  caution  so 
visibly  as  to  provoke  a  reaction  in  the 
bearing  of  Zebek-Dorchi,  and  a  dis- 
pleasure which  all  his  dissimulation 
could  not  hide.  This  had  produced  a 
feud,  which,  by  keeping  them  aloof, 
had  probably  saved  the  life  of  Ou- 
bacha ;  for  the  friendship  of  Zebek- 
Dorchi  was  more  fatal  than  his  open 
enmity.  After  the  settlement  on  the 
Ily  this  feud  continued  to  advance, 
until  it  came  under  the  notice  of  the 
Emperor,  on  occasion  of  a  visit  which 
all  the  Tartar  chieftains  made  to  his 
Majesty  at  his  hunting-lodge  in  1772* 
The  Emperor  informed  himself  accu- 
rately of  all  the  particulars  connected 
with  the  transaction — of  all  the  rights 
and  claims  put  forward — and  of  the 
way  in  which  they  would  severally  af- 
fect the  interests  of  the  Kalmuck  peo- 
ple. The  consequence  was,  thiit  he 
adopted  the  cause  of  Oubacha,  and  re- 
pressed the  pretensions  of  Zebek-Dor- 
chi, who,  on  his  part,  so  deeply  resent- 
ed this  discountenance  to  his  ambitious 
projects,  that  in  conjunction  with  other 
chiefs  he  had  the  presumption  even  to 
weave  nets  of  treason  against  the  Em- 
peror himself.  Plots  were  laid — were 
detected — were  baffled — counterplots 
were  constructed  upon  the  same  basis, 
and  with  the  benefit  of  the  opportuni- 
ties thus  offered. 

Finally,  Zebek-Dorchi  was  invited 
to  the  imperial  lodge,  together  with  all 
his  accomplices ;  and  under  the  skil- 
ful management  of  the  Chinese  nobles 
in  the  Emperor's  establishment,  the 
murderous  artifices  of  these  Tartar 
chieftains  were  made  to  recoil  upon 
themselves;  and  the  whole  of  them 
perished  by  assassination  at  a  grreat 
imperial  banquet.  For  the  Chinese 
morality  is  exactly  of  that  kind  which 
approves  in  every  thing  the  lex  tali- 
Olds : — 

. —  **  lex  nee  justior  ulla  est  (as  theg  thiuk) 
"  Quam  neciB  artifices  arte  perire  sua." 
So  perished  Zebek-Dorchi,  the  author 
and  originator  of  the  great  Tartar 
Exodus,  Oubacha,  mean-time,  and 
his  people,  were  gradually  recovering 
from  the  efiects  of  their  misery,  and 
repairing  their  losses.  Peace  and  pro- 
sperity, under  the  gentle  rule  of  a  fa- 
therly lord  paramount,  redawned  upon 
the  tribes :  their  household  larei,  after 
80  harsh  a  translation  to  distant  cli- 
mates, found  again  a  happy  reinstate- 
ment in  what  had  in  fact  been  their  pri- 
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OBitive  abodes:  they  found  themselyes 
lettled  in  qoiet  sylvan  scenesj  rich  in 
ill  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  endowed 
irith  the  perfect  loYeliness  of  Arcadian 
beanf  jr.  But  from  tb«  hills  of  this  fa- 
roared  falid.  and  even  ttbtH  the  leyel 
froonds  as  they  approached  Its  western 
border,  tbey  still  look  out  upoh  that 
fearful  wilderness  which  once  beheld  a 
natioD  ia  agony — ^the  utter  extirpa- 
tion of  neariy  half  a  million  from 
amongst  Its  numbers,  and,  for  the 
remamder,  a  storm  of  inbery  so  fierce, 
that  in  the  end  (as  happened  also 
St  Athens  during  the  Peloponnesian 
war  firom  a  di^rent  form  of  misery) 
Terr  many  lost  their  memory  ;  all 
reeords  of  their  past  life  were  wiped 
out  as  with  a  sponge — utterly  erased 
and  canceQed :  and  many  otners  lost 
tiieir  reason  ;  some  in  a  gentle  form 
of  pensive  mdancholy.  Some  in  a  more 
recess  form  of  fbverish  delirium  and 
neiTons  agitation,  and  others  in  the  fixed 
forms  of  tempestuous  mania,  raving 
firenxy,  or  moping  idiocy.  Two  great 
eommemorative  monuments  arose  in 
after  yean  to  mark  the  depth  and  per- 
maneiiee  of  the  awe — the  sacred  and  re- 


verential grief  with  which  all  persons 
looked  back  upon  the  dread  calamities 
attached  to  the  year  of  the  Tiger— all 
who  had  either  personally  shared  in 
ihdse  ciilamifies^  Atid  had  themselves 
drurik  from  that  ciip  of  sorrow,  or  who 
had  effectually  been  made  witnesses  to 
their  fesnlts,  and  associated  with  theii^ 
relief;  two  great  monuments,  we  say  j 
first  of  all,  one  in  the  reli^Ous  solemnity, 
enjoined  by  the  Dalai  Lama,  called  in 
the  Tartaf  language  a  Romanang, 
that  is,  a  national  cotMnemoration, 
with  music  the  most  rich  and  solemn, 
of  all  the  souls  who  departed  to  the 
rest  of  Paradise  from  the  afflictions  of 
the  Desart :  this  took  place  about  six 
years  after  the  arrival  in  China.  Se» 
condly ,  another  more  durable  and  more 
commensurate  to  the  scale  of  the  cala- 
mity and  to  the  grandeur  of  this  mi- 
tional  Exodus,  in  the  mighty  columns 
of  granite  and  brass,  erected  by  the 
Emperor  Kien  Long,  near  the  banks  of 
the  ily :  these  columns  Stand  upon  the 
very  margin  of  the  steppes ;  and  they 
bear  a  short  but  emphatic  inscription* 
to  the  following  effect :--: 


By  the  Will  of  God, 

Here,  upon  the  Brink  of  these  DesartSt 

Which  from  this  Point  begin  and  stret«h  aWay 

Pathleifl,  treeleifl,  waterleM, 

For  thoonnds  of  milei— and  along  the  nuirgins  of  many  mighty  l/atlons. 

Rested  from  their  labours  and  from  great  afflictions 

Under  the  shadow  of  the  Chinese  Wall, 

And  by  the  favour  of  Kien  Long,  God*8  Lieutenant  upon  £arth. 

The  ancient  Children  of  the  Wilderness— the  Torigote  Tartars— 

laying  before  the  wrath  of  the  Grecian  Czar, 

IfasilerfBg  Sheep  who  had  strayed  away  from  the  Celestial  Empire  in  the  ydCf  1616^ 

Bat  are  now  mercifully  gathered  again,  after  infinite  sorrow. 

Into  the  fold  of  their  forgiving  Shepherd. 

Hallowed  be  the  spot  for  eter, 

and 

Hallowed  be  the  day— September  8^  1771 1 

Amen. 


*  This  fnacription  has  been  sligbtlt  altered  in  one  or  two  phrases,  and  partictllafly 
!a  a^!a|rth>g  to  the  Christian  era  the  £tnperor*s  etpressions  for  the  tear  of  the  originid 
Eiodus  firom  China  and  the  retrogressive  Exodus  from  Hussia.  with  respect  to  the 
dedgnstion  adopted  for  the  Ruraian  Emperor,  either  it  is  built  upon  sdme  conftision 
between  him  and  the  Bytantine  Ciesart,  as  though  the  former,  being  of  the  Same  rt^li- 
pen  with  the  latter  (and  occupying  in  part  the  same  longitudes,  though  in  diflfertnt  la- 
titudes) fliigi't  be  considered  as  his  modern  successor  ;  or  else  it  reffrs  simply  to  the 
Greek  fivm  of  ChristisBity  professed  by  the  Russiaa  Emperor  aad  Church. 
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THE  barber's  STTFPEE. 


This  is  the  age  of  speculations ;  but 
however  promising  they  may  be  (and 
there  is  no  lack  of  promises  in  any  of 
their  prospectuses  that  we  have  en- 
countered), there  is  always  a  certain 
bitter  in  the  midst  of  all  their  sweets, 
-^always  a  lingering  fear  that  their 
end  may  not  be  quite  so  flourishing  as 
their  beginnings,  and  that  the  dropping 
of  the  curtain  may  find  the  bubble 
burst,  and  the  unfortunate  speculator 
in  jail.  The  absence  of  absolute 
downright  certainty  in  any  undertak- 
ing is  a  great  drawback  on  its  desi- 
rableness. How  gladly  would  we  pawn 
our  last  shred  of  property,  yea,  the 
very  greatcoat  we  have  borrowed  of 
our  landlord,  to  realize  money  enough 
to  become  a  shareholder  in  the  joint- 
stock  company  for  the  working  of  the 
gold  mines  lately  discovered  in  the 
mountains  of  the  moon ;  or  for  the 
creation  of  antediluvian  elephants  by 
means  of  muriatic  acid  as  discovered 
by  Mr  Crosse ;  if  we  could  only  be 
certain  that  the  gold  would  be  plenti- 
ful and  the  elephants  fit  for  work. 
Yet  amidst  all  this  uncertainty,  it  is 
very  satisfactory  to  know  that  there  is 
one  speculation  in  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  go  wrong, — and  which  it  re- 
quires nothing  but  a  little  observation 
and  the  use  of  one*s  own  judgment  to 
render  quite  as  money-making  a  con- 
cern as  a  general  balloon  navigation 
company  to  all — except  the  original 
proposers.  This  speculation  is — to 
fail ;  and  there  is  but  one  art  and  my- 
stery in  it — to  fail  at  the  right  time  ; 
not  for  a  few  paltry  pounds,  which  are 
rigorously  taken  from  you,  but  for  a 
good  slapping  sum  at  once,  enough  to 
strike  your  creditors  with  reverence 
for  your  greatness,  and  respect  for 
your  misfortunes.  At  the  yerv  worst 
they  will  allow  you  a  com&rtable 
maintenance  out  of  their  own  money, 
and  perhaps  present  you  with  a  silver 
dinner  set  in  token  of  their  gratitude 
for  your  allowing  them  to  recover  a 
shilling  in  the  pound.  And  in  cir- 
cumstances like  these  there  is  always 
this  comfort,  that  the  remaining  nine- 
teen shillings  enable  you  to  fill  the  sil- 
ver dishes  with  turtle  and  venison,  and 
all  things  else  in  a  concatenation  ac- 
cordingly.. 

There  was  once  in  a  country  town 


to  the  east  of  the  Land*8-end,  and  the 
north  of  the  Isle  of  Wight,  a  merchant 
of  the  name  of  Stephen  Whiffle,  who, 
although  he  did  not  figure  in  the  Red 
Book,  had  that  very  excellent  and  lu- 
crative possession — a  good  name.  In 
those  days  there  were  none  of  those 
multitudinous  branch  banks  which  now 
overshadow  the  land,  but  Stephen, 
with  a  desire  to  oblige  that  made  him 

Sopular  in  all  the  neighbourhood,  un- 
ertook  to  supply  the  place  of  one. 
He  received  all  the  saving^s  of  hii 
friends  and  neighbours,  and  some  were 
so  delighted  with  this  mode  of  invest- 
ment, that  they  converted  all  their 
property  into  money,  and  gladly  pla- 
ced it  in  his  hands.  In  fact,  it  was 
thought  a  great  favour  on  the  part  of 
Stephen  when  he  accepted  the  sums 
ofiered  to  him,  and,  of  course,  the  fa- 
vour was  the  greater  the  lai^er  the 
amount.  At  last  there  was  not  a 
shilling  in  the  town  but  what  was  in 
the  custody  of  Stephen ;  the  people 
returned  almost  to  a  state  of  pristine 
security ;  no  door  was  bolted  at  night, 
there  was  nothing  left  to  tempt  the 
cupidity  of  thieves.  The  golden  age 
revisited  the  borough  town  of  Heck- 
ingham,  and  hogsheads  of  beer  were 
quaffed  every  night  by  the  happy  in- 
habitants of  the  modem  Arcadia  to 
the  health  and  happiness  of  Stephen 
Whiffle.  But  while  all  went  g'aily  as 
a  marriage-bell,  and  when  the  felicity 
of  the  population  had  reached  to  such 
a  height  that  the  tap-room  of  the  Gol- 
den Lion  could  scarcely  accommodate 
the  ale-imbiblng  worshippers  of  the 
bestower  of  all  this  joy,  and  the  pumj) 
in  the  market  was  forsaken  as  a  use- 
less implement,  there  came  what  i» 
now  called  a  crisis  in  the  money  mar- 
ket, but  which  we  shall  continue  to 
call  by  its  old  name — a  crash.  Good 
gracious  I  can  it  be  possible!  The 
house  of  Osbaldiston  and  Tresham  wa< 
a  joke  to  this  I  Stephen  Whiffle  was 
a  bankrupt ;  his  property  was  fonnd 
to  be  scarcely  worth  the  (Uviding ;  hi< 
strong-box  empty,  his  creditors  broken- 
hearted, and  the  pewter  macoj  which 
on  high  days  and  holidays  was  carried 
before  the  mayor,  was  ordered  by  that 
official  to  be  enveloped  in  crape  in 
sign  of  the  general  lamentation.  Ste- 
phen>  however^  continued  to  live  in 
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his  old  house;  and  the  only  cbange 
ndble  was  an  increased  devotion  and 
a  nurreUons  tendency  to  grow  fat. 
His  attendaoce  at  chapel  was  regu- 
lar as  clock-work ;  his  groans  were 
bfart-reodiDg  in  the  extreme,  and  no 
one  coold  possibly  help  feeling  compas- 
sioQ  for  his  misfortunes  when  he  began 
himself  to  adorn  the  pulpit,  and  preach 
on  the  peiishableness  of  all  earthly 
treasares.    One  consolation,  however, 
remained  to  him,  he  used  often  to  say 
in  his  discourses,  and  that  was,  that 
throogfa  the  agency  of  hb  failure  the 
Lord  had  torned  the  hearts  of  many 
from  the  Golden  Lion,  and  opened 
their  eyes  to  the  superiority  of  the 
pamp.    The  increase  of  sobriety  was 
indeed  remarkable,  and  the  landlords 
of  the  different  inns  were  untiring  in 
their  efforts  to  obtain  a  diminution  of 
the  duties  on  beer ;    the  malt  they 
did  not  care  about,  as  having  little 
connexion  with  it  in  the  way  of  their 
bosiness ;  but  if  the  Bonifaces  were 
untiring,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer was  unremitting^  and  so  there 
vas  a  Temperance  Society  established 
in  the  boroi^^h,  on  the  most  strictly 
inToloDtary  principles.      Among  all 
those  who  owed  the  blessing  of  so- 
briety to  the  philanthropic  and  re- 
fonnisg  proceedings  of   the  devout 
Whiffle,  the  person  who  seemed  least 
grateful  to  his  benefactor  was    one 
John  Piper,  the  corporation  barber. 
This  ingratitude  in  John  was  extreme- 
ly dnfiil,  as  he  had  not  only  to  thank 
Mr  Stephen  for  having  weaned  him 
from  strong  ale,  but  also  for  the  ines- 
timable blessing  of  an  appetite  which 
might  safely  be  called  never-failing, 
seeing  that  he   never  had  now  the 
means  of  satisfying  its  demands.   This 
unerring  sign  ^f  health  also  was  ex- 
tended to  his  wife  and  six  or  seven 
chQdreo,  so  that  John*s  obligations 
were  certainly  of  the  most  powerful 
^d.    Bat  instead  of  looking  with  an 
«ye  of  favour  on  Mr  Whiffle,  he  ac- 
tually grudged  that  respectable  gen- 
tleman CTcry  pound  of  flesh  that  adorn- 
ed his  ribs;  his  enormous  breadth  of 
back  he  considered  a  fresh  thefl  of  his 
propertv,  and  when  a  third  chin  began 
to  deTelope  itself,  the  indignation  of 
the  barber  could  no  longer  be  restrain- 
ed^his  rage  found  vent  in  words,  and 
be  cljumed  the  additional  protuberance 
as  his  own.    His  daim  was  logically 
enounced— the  produce  of  my  money 


is  mine ;  that  chin  is  the  produce  of 
my  money ;  ergo,  that  chin  is  mine. 
In  the  mean-time  Mr  Stephen  had  a 
life-interest  in  it  as  well  as  in  all  the 
other  goods,  chattels,   and  heredita- 
ments of  which  he  had  so  sagaciously 
possessed    himself.        But    Stephen, 
though  very  devout,  was  not  a  little 
ostentatious  ;  a  combination  you  may 
perhaps  have  remarked  on  similar  oc« 
casions  if  you  are  a  person  of  obser- 
vation ;  if  not,  take  our  advice,  and 
watch,  and  you  will  see  that  the  car- 
riages of  pious  people  who  have  ab- 
jured the  world  are  always  as  gaudy 
as  a  lord  mayor*s  coach.    This  rule  is 
without  exception.     Stephen,  we  say« 
was  ostentatious ;   but  this  vain-glo- 
rious spirit  did  not  display  itself  in  the 
trappings  of  his  carriage,  seeing  that 
he  contented  himself  with  an  occa- 
sional hire  of  a  gig,  but  in  the  equally 
tangible  form  of  a  larder  stuffed  to 
the  very  roof ;  parcels  of  fish  arriving 
every  week  from   London,  and  the 
evolutions  of  a  jack  before  the  kitchen 
fire,  which  one  might  almost  have 
fancied  a  specimen  of  the  perpetual 
motion.     One  morning  a  soimd  as  of 
the  battle  of  Waterloo   had  alarmed 
half  the  town ;  deep  groans  and  then 
high  shrieks  had  filled  the  atmosphere 
for  many  yards  ai'ound ;   there  was 
neither  earthquake  nor  eclipse ;  but 
when  at  last  the  horrific  sounds  had 
ceased,  and  *'  a  solemn  silence  held 
the  listening  air,**  men  looked  at  each 
other  with  faces  that   showed    they 
knew  the  cause  of  the  hurly-burly, 
and  that  Stephen  had  kiUed  his  pig  1 
Such  an  enormous  pig  had  never  been 
fattened  in  Heckingham  before  by  the 
ingenuity  or  the  meal  of  man.     Its 
sides  swelled  out  like  the  mainsails  of 
a  three-decker  in  a  stiffish   breeze; 
its    throat  was    imperceptible    quasi 
throat,  being  rather  a  continuation  of 
the  prodigious  body,  and  instead  of 
being  a  narrow  isthmus  connecting 
two  continents,  it  might  have  passed 
very  well  for  a  continent  itself.    Vani- 
ty indeed  in  such  a  possession  was  ex- 
cusable in  any  one,  and  in  Stephen 
the  desire  to  show  the  lovely  monster 
to  his  townsfolk  was  altogether  irre- 
sistible.    He  therefore  had  it  placed 
on  the  floor  of  his  kitchen,  which  was 
visible  to  all  the  passengers,  while  he 
himself  sat  at  the   top  of  the  stair 
which  led  down  to   it,  to  enjoy  the 
wonder  and  admiration  of  the  behold- 
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•rs.  0h.  it  was  a  ught  worth  seeiD^ , 
the  worthy  Stephen  Whiffle  and  hu 
pig.  At  the  first  glance  they  might 
have  passed  for  brothers ;  but  a  closer 
•  inspection,  though  it  did  iiot  destroy 
the  family  resemblance,  enabled  one 
to  perceive  the  different  styles  of  beai)^ 
ty  by  which  each  was  distinguished. 
Stephen  had  the  ruddy  glow  of  satis- 
faction diffusing  its  purple  light  over 
the  vast  expanse  of  hii  chops — face 
we  mean ;  whereas  the  other  had  that 
mild  expression  peculiar  to  the  defunct 
of  that  species,  whic^  hord  Byron  has 
Qalled  ^*  the  rapture  of  reppse.'*  Be- 
fidesi  irhat*s  thp  iise  of  mj  i^ore  de- 
scriptions of  the  points  wherein  they 
differed?  Stephen  sat  fnU-dressed 
like  a  worthy  gentleman  Uk  his  chairi 
whereas  the  ptW  lay  full  length  with 
bis  bristly  coat  arol^>d  him  on  the 
iLitcbjsn-flopr.  Wherever  a  fight  w^ 
to  be  «een|  of  course  ^U  the  berbers 
pf  fi  town  must  be  there  to  se^  it,  and 
HI  our  friend  John  Piper  wa#  the  prin- 
cipal professor  of  the  shaving  ^^t  in 
the  tQwn  pf  ti^cl^in^Ham,  he  came, 
S9.W,  and  pursed  the  proprietor  with 
;^11  his  soul  «nd  with  all  his  strength. 
Qn  returning  hop»e,  and  reflecting  on 
aU  the  distress  he  owed  to  Mr  WhifliD 
^f  how  it  was  all  along  of  he,"  as 
he  expressed  it,  '*  that  very  few  peo- 
ple eould  now  afford  the  luxury  pf  a 
barber  i  that  one  of  his  best  custpmers 
b^  pnt  down  hi«  wig  tmi  his  one- 
)|prse-phay  the  week  after  the  failure ; 
ikU  b^dnew  he4  become  fashionable 
among  the  old  i  and  Ipng  beards  and 
n^opst^ches  among  the  young,  ever 
fince  th^t  eventful  incident ;  when 
Fjper>  we  say.  refle^d  on  all  these 
things,  he  brpke  a  good  many  of  the 
i^on^mandments,  among  which  we  will 
only  particularise  the  third  and  the 
tenth.  What  a  wonderful  thing  hun- 
ger is  I  How  it  sharpens  the  wits  I — 
bow  it  t^aeb^s  us  logic,  rhetoric,  and 
pfailofpphyl — }if>w  it  makes  us  write 
bQpM,  or,  at  all  events,  publish  them  I 
Yes,  hunger  makep  us  dp  a  great  many 
piirious  tilings ;  and  U  you  will  wait 
for  a  very  few  minutes,  you  shall  pee 
Whj^t  it  induced  the  e^afperated  Piper 
tp  perfprni.  |t  was  indsNed  irresistibli^. 
]^^re  w^9  an  oppprtunity  to  gratify  at 
pncjs  hi9  ^petite  and  hi«  nevepge. 
'*  Wife  1"  he  said,  with  9^  voice  t^at 
portended  strange  things;  '^^tl^  past 
faring,  and  Til  bear  it  no  longer.*' 
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bis  helpmate,  who  was  the  most  obe- 
dient wife  that  ever  fell  to  the  lot  of  a 
barber. 

"  What  is  it  ? — ^ugh-^it  chokes  me. 
Why  that  infernal  villain — ^that  ras- 
cal, Whiflje,  h^s  killed  the  most  beau- 
tiful  pig  I  ever  saw*  The  greedy, 
fat,  dishonest,  d — d  intolerable  beasts 
twenty  score  if  he's  an  ounce — the 
cursed  red-faced,  pot-bellied^  double- 
chipned  ipapostor^-be^iides  Uver  and 
lights!" 

<<  What  is  all  this  about  ?**  enquired 
Mrs  Piper,  who,  in  the  strange  jnmble 
of  her  hu^and's  ideas,  could  not  ex- 
actly make  out  whether  his  desorip- 
tions  were  intended  for  Whi^  or  the 
pig. 

f  1  tell  you  'tis  nnpe  1  No  ppwer 
on  earth  shall  persuade  p^  t)uit  eve^ 
inch  of  fat  on  both  their  c^rpMses  i^ 
not  my  just  and  lawful  property ;  And 
rU  ^ave  that  pig  this  night  M  fnrf  is 
my  name's" — 
•   "Steal  it  ?'^ 

"  What  do  yop  meiLn*  WQipan,  by 
talking  such  nonsense  ?  Stenl  1  Isn't 
it  my  own  ?  Haven*t  I  paid  a  hun- 
dred and  tl^ree  pounds  seventeen  apd 
twopence  for  it  ? — a  good  price — j*nd 
haven't  I  a  right  to  bring  it  home  ?'' 

The  good  woman  shook  her  head 
and  sighed.  John  paused  in  mid  ca- 
reer, and  casting  his  eye  mpnnifully 
round  the  room  on  the  beds  where  all 
his  children  were  sleeping — 

"  They  will  ask  ns  for  something  in 
the  morning,  Letty,  and  we  hftTP  no- 
thing to  give  them : — ^no  more  credit 
any  where  I  The  little  rayens  are  fed 
in  the  fields,  but  we  have  nothing  to 
put  in  the  mouths  of  these  little  ones 
when  they  open  them  for  food,  Oh» 
cursed  be  he  that  cheateth  his  neigh- 
bours, and  fattens  his  pig  at  other 
people's  expense  T' 

Letty  looked  mournfully  round,  but 
said  npthing.  "  Only  think,  wife," 
continued  John,  '*  in  half  an  hour  we 
could  have  the  pig  here ; — a  pllce  dooc 
on  the  gridiron  would  be  d^li^tful 
befi^re  going  to  bed.  I  would  pawn 
some  of  my  raxor^  to  hny  some  bread ; 
we  would  w^en  the  two  elder  ones  to 
give  them  a  taste,  poor  dears  1 — and 
to-morrow  I  would  seU  «pme  of  the 
h»epn,  and  tell  the  rw»»lt  WWe,  I 
would  giv9  him  A  r^eipt  for  the  value 
pf  the  ^niiPdl  a«  purt  payment  of  bis 
debt— eh!  Letty?'* 

h§tif  cpuhl  rm^  no  longer*    Her 
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boimet  was  <m  ber  head ;  the  light 
trjck  brought  noiselessly  from  the 
back-jard  to  the  door,  and  off  the  two 
^t  throi^h  the  now  deserted  streetSi 
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for  the  clock  had  struck  teQ,  ^d  tije 
watchmen   had  beeQ  asleep  for  90 


hour. 


Chaftek  II. 


The  daj  that  Stephen  Whiffle  pre- 
sented his  fat  pig  to  the  admiring  eyes 
of  hi»  townsmen  was  the  happiest  dav 
of  bis  life.  His  heart  swelled  with 
pride  and  exultation  to  such  a  degree, 
thit  be  burst  two  of  the  buttons  of 
his  waistcoat.  In  a  chair*  conspicu- 
ou^lj  placed  in  the  passage*  in  such  a 
wij  u  to  command  a  view  of  the  ob- 
ject of  his  admiration  on  one  side*  and 
the  street  on  the  other*  with  a  pipe 
breathing  perfume,  and  his  ears  wide 
open  to  hear  the  criticisms  of  his  neigh- 
buun,  from  mom  till  noon,  from 
Booa  till  dewy  eve,  did  Stephen  la- 
bour, as  we  have  said|  without  inter- 
mi&ion  in  his  effort  to  astonish  the 
Datives ;  and  so  persevering  had  been 
his  labours,  that  bis  appetite  on  this 
occaaon  was  increased  to  a  pitch  of 
sbarpueas  that  would  have  made  an  al- 
ligator ashamed  of  himself.  But  Di- 
nah Piim*  who  on  week  days  was  his 
boQsekeeper|  and  on  Sundays  his  fel- 
low-worker in  edifying  the  rebellious, 
in  10  ^  as  she  invariably  groaned 
louder  in  her  devotions  than  any  of 
the  oncoiiverted  have  a  right  to  do* 
bad  Drepared  a  more  than  usually 
abundant  supper*  as  if  in  anticipation 
oftheexcitiDg  effects  of  her  ipaster's 
unwonted  activity.  An  immense  dish 
of  stewed  beaf-steaks*  apcompanied 
with  hot  potatoes*  and  garnished  with 
sundry  pickles*  sent  up.tlfeir  savoury 
{teams;  a  huge  tankard,  crowned 
with  a  diadem  of  foam*  rested  its 
precious  cargo  of  exquisite  home- 
brewed, at  Stephen's  dexter  hand ; 
Dinah  Prim  smiled  with  her  sweetest 
smiles  directly  opposite  ;  and  a  kettle 
"  weavipg  its  song  of  potatory  joy*" 
and  breathing  vows  of  ardent  devotion 
to  a  pot-bellied  bottle  of  gin  which 
stood  on  the  table,  gave  symptoms  of 
&n  intention  on  the  part  of  Mr  Whiffle 
to  prove  himself  a  patriotic  subject  by 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  excise. 
But  it  i^  not  to  be  iipagined  for  a 
moment  that  Stephen  had  s^t  all  day 
exposed  to  the  fresh  air  without  sofxie 
lelreshq^nt.  Dinah  had  performed 
TarioQs  Tovag^f  to  the  ceUar,  and  re- 
to^  1|4ki  ^tt)i  jpf Qfpii94  l^^^ers 


pf  ale  which  her  master  ba4  magoan- 
imously  tossed  over  the  vast  abysm  of 
his  throat  with  redoubled  rcUsh  when 
he  perceived  that  his  happi^es^  was 
witnessed  by  some  hapless  wret.cli  to 
whom  the  flavour  of  John  Parl|»ypom 
was  one  of  the  pleasures  of  memory* 
for  Stephen  was  one  of  those  Lucre- 
tian  individuals  to  whom  his  own  hap- 
piness was  very  much  enhanced  by  a 
comparison  with  the  misery  of  others- 
Supper  at  last  was  over ;  thp  t^ukard 
emptied ;  the  gin  poured  into  |}}s 
tumbler,  and  over  the  ]m§^  exp^psp 
of  Whiffle*s  countenance,  npw  pearly 
blue  from  the  quantitpr  be  hw^  e^^* 
wandered  an  expression  of  selfrcpp)- 
placent  satisfaction  that  oi^Iy  ^  go^ 
can  feel. 

''  What  an  excellent  thing,  pipfb^ 
is  a  good  conscience,"  sQor|ed  tbe  (i)- 
most  somnolent  Stephen,  "md  ^  cof- 
tented  min4-  Tbem  is  th^  op|v  pings 
as  is  worth  the  se^cli.  Ajf  ^Ise  }s 
wanity  and  wexation." 

**  Truly ;  and  if  all  blessings  Is 
used  with  moderation.** 

*'  What  do  you  1ne^n  tp  binsiiH- 
•vate  ? — That  I  *  ain  t  moderate  ?r:-Is 
not  all  things  allowed  tp  p^e  as  bss 
repented  ? — Mayn't  I  heat  a  fey  beef- 
steaks ? — " 

"  Yes,  with  humility — *' 

'^  Humble  enough  too  for  one  ^f^ 
has  reached  such  degrees  as  I  have.--. 
But  you  are  yet  at  the  houter  wall*-rr- 
You  don*t  know  nothink  of  trup 
*oliness,  and  that  er^bpef'- steak  ))a4Q*t 
half  enough  of  inniops. — So  bp}d  yoip' 
tongue." 

While  this  and  similar  coiiversa- 
tions  went  on,  the  bottle  got  r^pidjy 
exhausted; — short  broken  grunts  werp 
all  that  proceeded  at  last  from  the 
meek  lips  of  Mr  Whiffle,  and  with 
his  head  lean*t  back  upon  his  chair*  bis 
nostrils  wide  distended,  and  his  legs 
stretched  out  before  hitp — to  the 
eyes  of  one  of  the  uifcopyerted  tbp 
immacuUte  Stephen  imsbt  alipQ^^  baye 
ha4  the  appearancp  of  beipg  yrbat  ti\P 
Qentiles  call  drunk.  The  jjnprqftue 
would  have  considered  Iiii^  in  a  trancp. 
There  ^  up  spying  lybat  vi^l^fi  F^f P 
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Toucbsafedto  him  on  this  occasion, 
but  it  is  probable  they  had  some  re- 
ference to  the  business  of  the  day ; 
for,  muttering  some  unintelligible 
words  about  his  pig,  he  made  sundry 
efforts  to  rise. 

"  What  do  you  want?"  enquired 
Dinah,  seeing  his  critical  condition — 
'*  Better  sit  still  for  an  hour  or  two, 
and  sleep  it  off.'* 

A  growl,  and  reiterated  attempts 
to  leave  his  chair,  were  the  only 
answer  to  this  sagacious  hint. 

*'  Sit  down,  Whiffle ;  you'll  expose 
yourself.  You  to  be  seen  in  tliis 
condition — for  shame !" 

A  monosyllable  energetically  pro- 
nounced, which  is  generally  appro- 
priated to  the  female  specimens  of  the 
canine  tribe,'  showed  that  Dinah*s  elo- 
quence was  not  of  much  weight  with 
me  self-willed  Stephen. 

"  Sit  still,"  she  said  at  last,  "  you 
▼ill  hurt  yourself  if  you  attempt  to 
moYe.  The  kitchen  door  is  open,  and 
you  will  never  get  down  the  steps." 

"  I  will  though,"  stuttered  Whiffle, 
at  last  succeeding  in  his  efforts,  and 
staggering  along  the  floor.  "  I  will, 
I  tdl  you.  rU  go  down  and  have 
one  other  look  on  him  afore  I  tumbles 
in.  Go  to  bed,  Dinah  ;  to  bed,  you 
jade,  and  Til  come  this  moment. — " 

Two  or  three  lurches  hither  and 
thither  at  length  brought  him  to  the 
door  at  the  top  of  the  stairs  leading 
down  to  the  kitchen,  where  the  object  of 
his  veneration  was  extended.  '*  Steady, 
steady,"  cried  Dinah,  as  he  swayed  to 
and  fro  with  the  candle  in  one  hand — 
"  steady."  But  before  she  had  time 
to  reach  his  side,  the  step  was  taken, 
«— ^rash,  crash,  down  the  stairs  thun- 
dered the  prodigious  weight — a  heavy 
fall  at  the  bottom — a  grunt  as  of  the 
bursting  of  a  bagpipe — perfect  silence 
and  thick  darkness  told  Dinah  that 
her  worst  fears  were  realized.  In 
fear  and  trembling  she  searched  for 
another  candle,  lighted  it  at  the  de- 
caying fire,  and  went  into  the  kitchen. 
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There,  at  full  length,  lay  the  huge 
carcasses.  Whiffle  and  his  pig,  lovely 
in  their  lives,  in  their  deaths  undivid- 
ed. It  needed  a  very  slight  observa- 
tion to  convince  Dinah  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  late  Mr  Whiffle,  and  as 
soon  as  she  saw  that  all  chance  of  his 
resuscitation  was  hopeless,  she  dis- 
played a  degree  of  heroism  and  self- 
command,  that  would  have  done  ho- 
nour to  a  Roman  matron.  With  the 
most  delicate  sensitiveness  she  ^read 
a  large  table-cloth  over  the  defunct, 
for  Stephen,  in  order  more  fully  to 
enjoy  his  supper,  had  stripped  himself 
as  far  as  decency  would  allow,  and 
locking  the  kitchen-door,  she  proceed- 
ed to  the  parlour  to  make  preparations 
for  alarming  the  neighbourhood  with 
the  spectacle  of  her  distress.  For  this 
purpose  she  finished  all  that  was  left 
in  the  bottle  by  way  of  a  support  un- 
der her  great  affliction,  and  then,  wise- 
ly considering  that  no  honest  man  can 
endure  the  idea  of  leaving  the  world 
in  debt,  she  resolved  to  wipe  off  such 
a  stain  from  the  memory  of  her  mas- 
ter by  paying  herself  in  full  for  all 
the  services  she  had  rendered  him. 
His  hoards  were  ransacked,  and  as 
between  such  friends  the  ceremony  of 
counting  the  money  might  have  the 
appearance  of  distrust,  she  transferred 
the  grand  total  to  her  own  trunk,  along 
with  all  the  articles  of  silver  she  could 
find,  as  "  friendship's  offerings  "  from 
the  deceased .  '*  All  this,"  she  murmur- 
ed devoutly,  as  she  closed  the  lid  of  her 
strong-box,  "  should  have  been  mine, 
for  many's  the  time  he  has  promised 
to  make  me  an  honest  woman — ^but  he 
was  a  mean^  selfish  beast,  and  the 
Lord's  will  be  done.  I  am  resigned 
to  every  dispensation."  When  all 
these  preparations  were  ended,  she 
again  unlocked  the  kitchen-door,  threw 
on  her  bonnet  in  a  mighty  hurry,  and 
sobbing  and  sighing  as  heavily  as  she 
could,  she  proceeded  to  alarm  the 
neighbours,  and  call  in  the  suiigeon  to 
her  masters  aid. 


Chapter  III. 


John  Piper  arrived  at  Stephen's 
mansion  about  five  minutes  after  that 
worthy  gentleman  had  performed  the 
somerset  which  laid  him  on  the  kit- 
chen-floor. Every  thing  was  dark  and 
silent.  Dinah  was  busy  in  other  parts 
of  the  house — ^the  shutters  were  still 


unclosed,  and  John,  knowing  the  local- 
ity too  well  to  stand  in  need  of  a  light, 
glided  noiselessly  in  by  the  kitchen- 
window,  felt  his  way  cautiously  along 
the  floor,  and  kicking  with  his  foot  on 
the  vast  mass  reposing  beneath  the 
table-cloth,  concluded  that  he  haddis- 
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eofoed  the  olgect  of  his  search. 
*<  How  heafj  the  beast  is  I  **  muttered 
John,  **  I  slull  never  be  able  to  get 
him  cm  the  track  by  myself.  Here* 
hetty,  come  in  and  lend  a  hand !  '* — 
Bj  incredible  exertions,  hauling  and 
tugging  by  the  table-doth,  the  hungry 
pair  managed  to  deposit  the  mighty 
buideoontfie  little  Tehicle,  and  full 
of  glowing  anticipations  of  a  smoking 
stok  from  the  oTcrloaded  ribs,  they 
proceeded  to  their  dwelling.  Happily 
without  being  observed  by  any  human 
bem^,  they  reached  their  destination, 
handled  the  prodigious  carcase,  still 
shrooded  in  die  table-cloth,  into  their 
own  kitchen  ;  and  while  John  went  to 
the  yard  to  deposit  the  truck,  Letty 
oude  preparations  for  the  approaching 
katL  The  plates  were  laid  on  the  table, 
the  gridiron  cleaned,  the  fire  stirred  up, 
doi  now  nothing  was  wanting  but  the 
reCum  of  the  husband  to  furnish  the 
materials  for  Letty*8  culinary  skill. 
John  at  last  returned,  took  down  a 
knife  from  the  comer  cupboard, — 
sharpened  it  for  some  time  on  the  kit- 
ehen-dresser.  «*  Now,  Letty,"  he  said, 
*'  off  with  the  cloth,  and  let  us  have  a 
sHce  ont  of  the  monster's  rump." 

"  Hush,"  said  Lettj,  somewhat 
alanned^  « I  think  I  hear  steps  on  the 
rtieet." 

*'  Only  James  Williams,  the  watch- 
°i^i  going  home  to  bed — he  could 
not  see  any  thieves  in  so  dark  a  night, 
so  what*s  the  use  of  sitting  up  ?  Come, 
nncorer,  and  1*11  cut  off  Uiree  or  four 
pounds." 

"  Xo— no — wait  till  the  steps  are 
past.  Hark  I  they  are  stopping  at 
Mr  Jones's  the  surgeon's — Don't  you 
hear  knocks  at  his  door  ? — listen." 

"They  need  not  knock  at  Dr 
Jones's — He  has  gone  out  of  the  pa- 
rish to  attend  a  rich  woman  at  Mel- 
bani_lf  they  wants  any  one  to  be 
bled,  they  must  come  to  omr  yotmg 
man" 

"  Ab !  poor  fellow,"  said  Letty,  "  I 
had  forgotten  him  quite — and  he  hasn't 
had  no  supper  this  blessed  night,  nor 
DO  dinner  as  I  know  of— Ah  I  John." 

This  latter  invocation  was  accom- 
panied with  a  significant  look  at  the 
table-cloth  on  the  floor,  which  John 
quckly  comprehended.  "  Surely, 
nwely,  Letty,"  he  said,  "  when  all  is 
got  light  again  we  will  ask  Mr  Mason 
^  joia  us.    It  will  only  be  another 

8&e  or  two,  and  Mr  Mason  is  a  per- 

^  gentleman,  though  his  father,  poor 


man,  was  ruinated  like  the  rest  of  us 
by  that  infernal  rascal  old  Whiffle. 
Off  with  the  table-cloth  till  I  di^  the 
knife  into  him.*'  But  before  this  in- 
junction could  be  complied  with  the 
noise  came  to  their  own  door.  A  loud 
knocking  began,  which  their  fears 
magnified,  with  the  thundering  of  a 
constable's  baton.  The  knife  was 
thrown  down  in  terror,  and  John  stood 
anxiously  listening  to  the  continued 
rat-tat-tat !  "  What's  to  be  done,  dear 
John?"  cried  Letty,  almost  hysterical 
in  her  alarm ;  "  Oh  that  we  had  re- 
solved  to  starve  on,  rather  than  steal 
the  pig— they  will  take  us  up  for  the 
robbery  ! — my  poor  children  ! — oh 
dear,  oh  dear  I " 

"  Hark!"  cried  John,  "they  are 
come  for  us  already.  They  will  break 
in  the  door.  Put  out  the  hglit,  Letty ; 
•let  us  save  ourselves  if  we  can." 

"  Open  the  door,  Mr  Piper,'*  whined 
the  voice  of  Dinah  Prim,  "it  has 
pleased  Providence  to  visit  me  with 
affliction.  Is  not  there  a  doctor  as 
lives  in  your  upstairs  ?" 

"  Coming,  Mrs  Prim,  coming,  ma- 
dam," fiustered  John,  now  recogninng 
the  voice ;  "  rather  a  late  hoiu*  this, 
Mrs  Prim.  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?" 
he  continued,  cautiously  opening  the 
window. 

"  Oh  he  is  gone  I  he  is  carried  off," 
sighed  the  lady. 

"  Carried  off!  ahem — quite  a  mis* 
take--good-humoured  jest,  that's  all," 
said  John. 

"Jest!  mistake  indeed !  No;  he  is 
carried  off,  I  assure  you ;  but  I  bows 
to  the  one  as  did  it.  It  was  done  in 
kindness." 

"  Certainly,  ma'am,  no  doubt  of  it," 
said  the  perplexed  barber,  not  exactly 
knowing  whether  Dinah  was  aware  of 
the  truck  adventure  or  not. 

"  If  I  had  had  any  vaming  of  it," 
continued  Mrs  Prim,  "  it  wouldn't 
have  been  so  bad ;  but  to  be  stolen 
away  from  me  so  momentaneously  I " 

"  Why,  yes  ma'am,"  said  John, 
more  and  more  bewildered  ;  "but  ye 
see,  ma'am,  the  truck  is  still  in  the 
back-yard,  and  your  loss  can  soon  be 
replaced." 

"  Oh,  never,  never,"  sobbed  Dinah; 
"  all  things  is  for  the  best.  But  if  you 
will  tell  the  young  doctor,  as  lodges 
here,  it  will  be  a  great  satisfaction  if 
he  will  just  cut  my  master's  throat, 
that  there  mayn't  be  no  chance  of  his 
being  buried  alive.'* 
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*'  Me«  marm/'  exclaimed  John,  in 
the  utmost  surprise;  ''me  tell  Mr 
Mason  to  come  for  to  go  for  to  cut 
Mr  Whiffle*8  throat,  marm  I  Noj  he 
is  an  infernal  old  rascal«  there  aint  no 
manner  of  doubt;  but  as  to  cutting 
his  throat,  it  s  vat  no  gentleman  would 
condescend  for  to  do,  let  alone  the 
chance  of  being  hanged  for't ;  and  who 
the  devil  vants  to  bury  the  old  brute 
alive?" 

"  Come,  Mr  Piper,  we  are  wasting 
precious  time.  If  you  don't  send  the 
young  doctor  to  me  directly,  I  will 
carry  my  complaint  to  the  Mayor.** 

"  For  any  sake,  Mrs  Prim,  don^t 
talk  of  the  Mayor;  I'll  send  Mr  Mason 
directly,  marm  ;  and  if  you  wish  it, 
rU  have  my  truck  at  your  door  in  a 
moment.*' 

"  Oh,  no,  I  want  nothing  of  that 
kind — only  the  young  doctor.  Come 
with  him  yourself;  you  may  be  use- 
ful." 

'*  Certainly^  marm,"  said  John  Pi- 
per, as  Dinah  walked  o^ ;  "  but  that 
ere  idea  about  cutting  the  villain's 
throat  is  the  rummest  as  ever  I  heard. 
Takipg  a  little  bacon  aint  nothing  to 
that ;  out  what  cap  the  old  rascal  want 
with  Mr  Mason  and  me  ?  Pr  aps  to 
pay  us  our  mopey  ?  At  any  rate  TU 
go  and  tell  him  to  his  face  that  this 
here  pig  is  my  own,  and  that  I  aint 
ashamed  of  taking  my  own  property," 

With  these  and  similar  soliloquies, 
the  magnanimous  barber  mounted  the 
crazy  stairs,  and  entered  the  room 
where  Mr  Mason  was  still  poring  over 
his  books  by  the  light  of  one  miserable 
candle.  "  Ask  your  pardon,  Mr  Ma- 
son," said  John,  "  but  just  as  we  was 
agoing  to  si^)per,  Dinah  Prim,  old 
Whiffle*s  maid,  came  in  to  say  that 
her  master  wished  for  to  see  you  and 
me  on  very  peticular  business." 

^'Me!  Mr  Whiffle  to  see  me?" 
asked  the  young  man  in  surprise,  "  Is 
he  ill?" 

"  Can*t  exactly  say.  Mrs  Prim  did 
talk  in  a  hexeterordnary  way  about 
wishing  you  to  cut  his  throat." 

'*  Open  a  vein  the  woman  means. 
I  will  take  my  lancet  directly.  He  is 
plethoric,  and  is  perhaps  threatened 
with  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
apoplexy.  Follow  me  as  soon  as  you 
can,  there  is  no  time  to  be  lost.*' 

"  Apd  if  the  old  rasca)  says  any 
thing  about  his  loss  to  night  before  I 
comes,  tell  hin^  I  take  it  ip  part  pay- 
ment." 


But  the  young  man  harried  oat  of 
the  room  without  enquiring  into  tlie 
worthy  barber*8  exact  meaninir*  and 
proceeded  to  the  house  of  Mr  Whiffle 
on  Esculapiad  thoughts  intent.  On 
arriving  there  Mrs  Prim  was  still 
greatly  agitated,  but  whether  from  the 
circumstance  of  two  or  three  tumblers 
of  gin -and- water  being  ixi^ufficient  to 
restrain  her  emotion,  or  from  some 
other  cause,  Mr  Mason  took  no  time 
to  investigate.  With  a  wave  of  her 
hand,  which  unfortunately  extinguish- 
ed the  candle^  she  gave  mm  to  under- 
stand that  his  duty  was  in  the  kitchen 
— "  You  will  find  him  on  the  floor/' 
she  hiccupped  in  the  extremity  of  woe, 
and  to  the  kitchen  the  practitioner 
accordingly  groped  his  way.  Stumb- 
ling down  the  steps,  kicking  his  shins 
against  tubs  and  chairs,  he  at  last  came 
to  what  he  considered  his  patient ;  felt 
tenderly  for  the  wrist,  and  waa  no  lit- 
tle astonished  to  find  he  had  hold  of 
the  trotter  of  a  tremendous  pig.  Mr 
Mason  was  not  snperstitious,  but  he 
had  read  of  the  metempsychosis. 

"  Bring  a  candle,  Mrs  Prim ;  there 
is  some  mistake  here."    * 

That  worthy  lady,  gatheiing  all  her 
energies  once  more,  coaxed  warmth 
enough  into  the  fire  to  relight  her 
candle,  and  staggered  into  the  kitchen 
to  the  assistance  of  the  suzgeon. 

"  I  s'pose  he's  quite  cold,  sir,**  she 
said,  holding  the  candle  with  tipsy  gra- 
vity ovg:  the  gigantic  porker ;  *'  there 
aint  no  chance  of  bringing  him  to  life 
again,  for  he  must  have  broken  his 
neck  half  an  hour  ago.** 

"  Who  ?  Mrs  Prim — who  must  have 
broken  his  neck  ? " 

''  Why,  the  gentleman  «a  you  are 
feeling  the  pulse  of.  Do  you  think  I 
don't  know  my  own  master.** 

"  This,  madam,  this  is  a  laj^  sow 
or  other  animal  of  the  porcina  genus/' 

"  A  sow  ? — not  mj  master  ? — ^then 
where  can  he  be  ?*'  And  the  terrified 
woman  looked  all  round  for  the  body 
of  the  vanished  Stephep.  '"  I  told 
him  how  it  would  be — the  devil  has 
carried  him  away — ph,  dear — there,  ia 
this  very  spot  I  seed  hivfi  laad^-put  a 
tablecloth  over  him  and  all ;  and  nov 
he  is  spirited  away.  Dpn't  you  think 
you  spiiell  brimstone,  sir  ?" 

"  Woman,**  replied  yoimg  Mason, 
"  you  are  either  dn^nk  or  mad ;  jou 
have  played  a  most  indecent  trick  in 
ijj^axing  a  medical  man.  I  know  not 
what  caf)  ha^e  been  your  olgect,  bat 
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I  bare  fliff«nd  enough  already  from 
the  TiUuy  of  Mr  Whiffle  not  to  be 
made  the  batt  of  jour  heartless  jests." 
The  jouDgr  man  hurried  home  brim* 
/ull  of  viath  and  offended  dignity. 
He  took  no  notice  of  the  ^hiyering 
Wber*s  agitation  aa  he  opened  the 
iow.  **  Ton  need  not  go  to  Whiffle  V* 
Ji« ttid.aa  he  rushed  up  atairf,  **  he !• 
quite  neo?eredt  and  does  not  need  any 
usistanee/* 


''Heaven  be  praised;  then  my  neck 
is  saved  from  the  gallows>**  ejaculate4 
John  Piper,  as  he  again  joined  his 
vife,  who  had  sunk  into  a  chair,  an4 
vas  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands* 
*'  Old  Whiffle  has  got  suddenly  well 
again,  and  told  Mr  Mason  that  he  had 
no  need  for  medicines.  Let  ua  to  bed 
good  wife — ^the  fright  has  taken  away 
my  appetite,  and  1  wish  the  old  rascal 
much  joy  of  his  fiit  pig/* 


Chapter  IV. 


The  moment  Mr  Mason  had  left  the 
bonce  to  attend  on  Mr  Whiffle,  the 
barber  had  gone  into  the  kitchen  where 
his  wife  was  still  busied  in  making 
preparalioQs  for  the  supper.  "  Now, 
LettjT,  love  no  time,"  he  cried,  ''  the 
coast  is  quite  clear.  I  shall  be  back 
before  the  iteak  is  done.  Off  with  the 
clotb,  and  let  me  cut  them  nicely  !*' 
Tbe  cloth  was  at  last  unwound,  and 
It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  a  de- 
seriptioQ  of  tbe  horror  and  surprise 
ihii  fell  upon  the  iistonished  pair, 
when  io  place  of  the  portly  chops  of 
the  iDQch  coveted  pig  lJ)ey  recognised 
the  hated  viiage  of  the  detested  Whif- 
fle. 

«  That  rascal/*  cried  John  Piper, 
''will  be  the  death  of  me,  first  by  star- 
Tjlion,  and  then  the  gallows.  Oh 
Lettj,  we  shall  both  swing  on  tjie 
other  side  of  tbe  bridge,  cheek  by 
jowl  with  the  murderer  a«  wa#  hanged 
Itftweek." 

''  Bat  we  didn't  murder  him,  John." 

"  What  4oe9  the  law  care  for  that  ? 
We  can*t  bring  him  to  life  ag^,  and 
therefore  weehall  certainly  be  hanged.'* 

"  But  we  can  take  him  back  again.** 

"  Impossible.  That  old  woman  has 
nited  the  alarm  by  this  time.  But 
how  in  heaven's  name  has  the  pig 
tBiBed  into  old  Whiffle  ?'* 

This  was  a  complete  puzzle. 

"  rU  swear  it  was  a  pig,**  aaid 
John,  '<  whim  I  laid  it  on  my  track. 
It  moft  hafe  been  Ingilby  tbe  con- 
juror, tbjit  wa#  here  nt  the  fair>  that 
tamed  a  neck  of  vea}  into  a  goose  and 
goairngs.  But  wbaTs  the  use  cf  talk- 
ing?* eontinned  the  barber.  "  AH 
tbat  won't  save  our  necks.  We  must 
get  quit  of  lum.*' 

After  a  moment's  consultation,  it 
vas  rssolred  to  leave  the  unfortunate 
Stephen  in  the  darkest  part  of  the 
ftrtetySBd  (igldlj  to  deny  ^  know- 


ledge of  the  adventure,  if  any  enqui- 
ries were  made  on  the  subject.  They 
accordingly  again  called  the  truck  in* 
to  requisition,  and  as  the  least  sus- 

})icious  place  they  could  find,  they 
aid  him  against  the  back  of  the  watch- 
box  of  James  Williams,  the  guardian 
of  the  streets  of  Heckingham,  believ- 
ing that  that  valuable  officer  had  be- 
taken himself  to  his  couch.  In  this, 
however,  they  were  mistaken,  for  that 
useful  individual  was  sunk  in  a  pro- 
found sleep  within  the  very  box 
against  which  they  placed  their  burden. 
Silently  the  barber  and  his  wife  re^ 
turned  home; — waited  the  J)octor*a 
arrival  with  no  little  ezpectation,  and 
were  relieved  by  the  news  he  gave 
them  of  Mr  Whiffle's  recovery.  When 
James  Williams  tbe  watchman  had 
continued  his  slumbers  far  into  the 
night,  he  resolved  to  alter  the  venue  of 
Uie  conclusion  of  them  to  his  own  bed 
at  home.  For  this  purppse  he  got  up, 
but  no  sooner  had  he  altered  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity  of  his  box,  by  removing 
his  own  weight  from  the  back  part  of 
it,  th^  It  yielded  to  the  supenncum- 
bent  ponderosity  of  the  inanimate 
Whiffle,  find  falling — ^with  hideous  ruin 
and  combustion— -down  it  enclosed  the 
acarcely  awakened  watchnian  in  his 
own  sentry-box,  with  such  a  moun- 
tainous weight  above  it  that  his  ef- 
forts to  extricate  himself  were  for  a 
long  time  unsuccessful.  When  at  last 
he  contrived  to  rear  his  prison,  which 
enclosed  him  like  a  shell,  and  creep 
out  on  hands  and  knees,  his  efforts, 
and  the  persevering  obstinacy  of  his 
overtbrower,  had  irritated  him  to  such 
a  pitch  pf  fjrenzyi  that  the  first  thing 
he  did  was  to  apply  sundry  thwacks  of 
his  baton  on  the  body  of  his  assailant, 
which  Piper  ba4  reinvested  in  tho 
table-cloth. 
^«  ^'U  ^eaeh  yon,*'  exeleime4  the 
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yengeftil  watchman,  *'  to  turn  over  m v 
box — splaying  the  gho8t>too>  you  good- 
for-nothmg  yagabond,  dressed  up  in 
an  old  sheet — FU  make  you  give  up 
the  ghost>  I  will.  Who  are  vou  ?"  he 
continued — rather  surprised  at  re- 
ceiving neither  an  answer,  nor  any  re- 
sistance to  his  attack.  "  Comcj  hold 
up  your  face  to  the  light*' — advancing 
the  lanthorn,  which  had  luckily  es- 
caped extinction  in  the  meiee,  "  Ha ! 
gracious,  Mr  Whiffle,"  he  cried,  start- 
ing  back — **  and  dead,  too — what  shall 
I  do  ? — these  baton  marks  would  hang 
me  in  any  court  I  **  But  we  need  not 
trace  the  farther  adventures  of  the 
hapless  Whiffle,  which  were  as  numer- 
ous as  those  of  the  Hunchback  in  the 
Arabian  Nights.  We  pass  over  how 
the  watchman  placed  him  against  a 
physician^s  door — ^how  the  phvsician 
tlirew  him  into  the  river,  and  how  fi- 
nally he  got  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
federates of  the  man  who,  the  preced- 
ing week,  had  been  hanged  in  chains 
for  robbery  and  murder.  Several 
days  passed  on — and  still  no  news  of 
the  lost  one.  A  sort  of  enquiry  was 
instituted — Dinah  Prim  told  her  story. 
A  report  got  abroad,  which  was  in- 
dustriously circulated  by  John  Piper, 
that  the  devil  had  carried  away  the  de- 
frauder  of  his  neighbours ;  but  those 
who  did  not  go  so  far  as  this,  believed 
that  Mr  Whiffle  had  resolved  to  leave 
the  neighbourhood,  and  that  the  house- 
keeper's story  was  the  result  of  igno- 
rance and  superstition.  In  the  mean- 
time, John  Piper  took  possession  of 
the  house,  signing  an  agreement,  to 
give  it  up  on  Mr  Whiffie*s  coming  to 
claim  it;  and  as  his  eloquence  had 
been  efficacious  in  persuading  a  good 
many  people  that  there  was  something 
very  mysterious  in  the  Doctor  feeling 
the  pig  s  pulse  instead  of  Mr  Whiffle^s, 
and  that  there  was  a  dreadful  coinci- 
dence between  the  disappearance  of 
the  missing  man  and  the  continued 
presence  of  the  "  hanimal,**  few  peo- 
ple objected  to  the  Barber  taking  pos- 
session of  the  porker  also,  binding  him- 
self to  account  for  it  when  its  owner 
made  the  demand. 

Dinah  Prim  also,  in  the  first  agita- 
tion of  her  alarm,  had  dropt  some  hints 
of  the  money  she  had  taken,  of  which 
the  watchful  barber  availed  himself, 
to  arrest  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  cre- 
ditors. Other  discoveries  of  the  places! 
in  which  Whiffle  had  deposited  his 
^  spoils  were  also  maje^  and  every  thing 
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was  in  a  fair  way  to  render  the  disap- 
pearance of  Mr  Stephen  one  of  the 
nappiest  circumstances  which  had  hap- 
pened in  the  town  of  Heckingham 
since  the  ever  memorable  period  of  his 
failure,  when  an  unexpected  incident 
occurred  which  increased  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  inhabitants  in  a  tenfold 
degree,  and  perhaps,  if  the  truth  were 
known,  their  satbfaction  at  the  same 
time. 

The  Mayor  of  that  eventful  year 
was  the  most  celebrated  tailor  that 
Heckingham  had  ever  produced.  He 
had  made  liveries  for  many  years  for 
the  Lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  and 
not  many  months  before  this  time 
had  made  a  shooting-jacket  for  the 
High  Sheriff.  When  a  man  is  at  the 
top  of  his  profession,  and  at  the  same 
time  Mayor  of  his  native  town,  a  little 
pride  may  periiaps  be  excusable. 
There  is  indeed  no  denying  that  Mr 
Clips  was  one  of  the  vainest  of  men. 
He  was  vain  of  himself,  of  his  shop, 
of  his  wife,  of  his  children.  He  was 
vain  not  only  of  the  beauties  of  bis 
native  town,  but  of  every  thing  con- 
nected with  it.  He  was  not  a  little 
proud  that  Heckingham  boasted  of 
the  smallest  church  and  the  largest 
prison  of  any  borough  town  in  Eng- 
land ;  but  at  the  present  moment  the 
acme  of  his  pride  was  the  fact  that 
during  his  mayoralty  a  malefactor  had 
actuaUy  been  hung  in  chains. 

It  was  perhaps  about  a  week  after 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  Mr 
Whiffle,  that  the  worshipful  the  Mayor 
of  Heckingham,  with  a  finely  gilt 
chain  dangling  across  his  breast,  a 
gold-head^  cane  in  his  hand,  and 
gratified  vanity  ruling  triumphant  on 
every  feature,  accompanied  an  admi- 
ring stranger  in  an  inspection  of  the 
curiosities  of  the  place.  '*  This  here 
by  the  church-gate,**  began  the  Bfayor, 
*'  is  our  stocks,  and  that  there  just  op* 
posite  is  the  public-house — veiy  con- 
venient, you  see,  sir — ^the  mealifactors 
haven*t  &r  to  go.  A  littie  farther  on 
is  our  prison.  Excellent  accommoda- 
tion, and  I  am  happy  to  say  always 
Suite  full.  The  town-hall  you  have 
Iready  seen.  There  is  a  litUe  anec- 
dote about  that  there  figure  of  Justice 
over  the  door.  Fine  statty,  aint  it  ?  j 
Well,  sir,  you  sea  we  have  a  theatre 
here,  and  once  when  there  was  a  tow 
t  because  Pizarro  came  on  drunk,  and 
give  RoUo  a  bloody  nose,  the  mob  be-  I 
came  uproarious  and  broke  evezy  thing 
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they  eonld  find.  Among  other  things 
they  got  hold  of  this  here  wooden  stat- 
tr— ^  was  Thalia  then*  and  had  a 
rery  agreeable  smile  on  her  face — and 
knocked  the  i^er  part  of  her  head 
^  to  pieces.  Well,  an  idea  came  into 
my  mindy  and  I  bought  it  as  old  lum« 
ber ;  bad  a  board — ^you  see  the  board, 
gr?— nailed  right  over  the  top  of  her 
nose— because  Justice,  you  know,  is 
blind ;  hung  a  pair  of  wooden  scales 
oTer  her  left  wrist,  and  glued  the  right 
arm  of  Mars  to  the  stump  of  her  bro- 
ken elbow— made  a  present  of  her  to 
the  town,  and  received  the  thanks  of 
the  eorporation.  She  is  painted  green 
to  keep  her  from  the  weather : — not 
quite  so  natral  as  red  and  white,  but 
stands  the  wear  and  tear  much  better." 
In  this  way  the  eloquent  Clips  paraded 
his  Tisitor  through  the  town ; — and  as 
the  last  and  crowning  wonder,  "  the 
bright  consummate  rose  of  the  whole 
wreath,**  he  conducted  him  to  the 
other  nde  of  the  bridge,  and  fixing 
his  eyes  intently  on  Ids  friend  to  watch 
the  effect  of  Ae  spectacle,  "  There, 
sir/*  he  said,  "  there  is  the  glory  of 
Hebkingham,  —  the  notorious  BUI 
Swag— that  robbed  and  murdered — 
no— mordered  and  robbed— the  un- 
fortunate  old  man  on  the  g^at  Lon- 
don road — a  perpetual  moniment  of 
the  watchfulness  of  Providence  to  de- 
tect a  murder,  and  also  of  the  horse- 
patrol.  You  see  what  a  miserable 
eare>woni,  thin-looking  rascal  it  is. 
No!— Heaven  he  over  us!  what  is 
that?  **  and  the  Mayor's  tongue  ceased 
its  office,  though  it  still  wagged,  in 
Tain  attempts  to  reach  the  palate,  the 
wide  gaping  of  the  mouth  preventing 
all  conmiunication.  The  stranger  look- 
ed astonished.  **  Sir,"  began  the 
mayor,  mastering  himself  by  a  strong 
effort,  "  this  is  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  ever  happened,  and  will 
make  my  mayoralty  notorious  to  all 
fiiture  times.  The  fat  man  you  now 
iee  on  the  gallows,  sir,  is  not  Bill 
Swag,  but  Mr  WhifBle— you've  heard 

bis  story?    There  he  is,  sir ^but 

tbb  is  too  weighty  a  matter  for  delav. 
I  must  summon  the  Council  forth- 
with." 

In  pursuance  of  this  wise  resolution 
the  members  of  the  deliberative  body 
met  in  iuU  conclave, — marched  in  so- 


lemn procession  to  the  gaUows  to  con* 
vince  themselves  of  the  fact,  and  re* 
turned  to  the  town-hall  to  decide  on 
farther  proceedings.  Opinions,  were 
long  divided — some  contending  that  it 
would  be  better  to  let  things  remain 
as  they  were— insinuating,  at  the  same 
time,  that  the  deceased  was  by  no 
means  unworthy  of  the  situation  he 
occupied.  But  the  Mayor,  rising  with 
a  dignity  unknown  to  lower  function- 
aries, addressed  them  in  a  speech 
which  carried  conviction  to  every 
mind.  "  As  to  old  Whiffle  finding 
his  way  to  the  gallows,**  said  Clips  in 
his  oration,  "  with  that  we  have  no- 
thing to  do — because  we  know  nothing 
about  it,  and  he  himself  is  not  in  a 
position  to  tell  us.  It  is  certain  that 
by  removing  him,  our  beautiful  town> 
gentlemen,  will  lose  one  of  its  proud- 
est ornaments,  for,  let  me  tell  you,  it 
aint  every  town  as  can  point  to  a 
murderer  hung  in  chains ; — ^yet,  gen- 
tlemen, even  this  distinction  I  hope 
you  will  surrender  for  the  sake  of  me, 
Thomas  Clips,  the  Mayor  of  this  town. 
It  is  not  for  the  man's  sake  I  wish  him 
to  be  taken  down — ^no — but  when  I 
tell  you,  gentlemen,  that  in  this  my 
year  of  mayoralty,  I,  the  chief  dig- 
nitary of  this  ancient  borough, — with 
my  own  hands  made  the  indenti- 
CfU  breeches  in  which  he  is  now  sus- 
^nded — 0!  I  feel  certain  you  will 
not  subject  your  principal  magistrate 
to  the  indignity  of  having  his  handi- 
work disgraced  upon  the  gallows!*' 
The  appeal  was  irresistible.  It  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  act  on  the 
Mayor's  suggestion,  and  Heckingham 
was  robbed  of  the  ornament  which  had 
rendered  its  inhabitants  so  proud. 

Mr  Mason  is  now  the  principal  sur* 
geon  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  last  news  of  John  Piper,  who  is  a 
rich  man  and  flourishing  perfumer, 
was,  that  he  is  the  Mayor-elect  for  the 
next  year,  and  threatens  to  put  Dinah 
Prim  in  Bridewell,  if  she  makes  any 
disturbance  by  preaching  on  the 
streets.  It  is  observed  that  John  kills 
a  fat  hog  every  year,  and  distributes 
it  to  the  poor — a  sort  of  thank-offering 
for  aU  the  henefits  he  has  experienced 
from  his  affection  to  that  species  of 
animal* 
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*V^„MxJ^rA^ui!^  d6\MtM.  au  pMlement  d«  farta,  le  Tiwx  President  talon  •^cria.  J« 
toudr«!t  bien  llnir  «amme  ic  Jeune  homme  eommwiofc**— /2ijN#r« Dejhtos  ^  htffjttr  td tm  Co%^ri  •f 
datiMU  ^iMg  Jj^hrtt  «,'A«r  in  i83S. 

Shakspeare  has  said  that  "action  is 
ehquetiCe  ;'*  and  the  real  orator  pre- 
■enta  in  his  person  the  thought  eiiibo-» 
died  in  the  lines  of  Pope— - 
**  Then  ictdpture  and  her  eiifeer  arts  r^Tire* 
Stones  lenp'd  to  form,  md  rodu  begaa  to 
lire." 
Bat  eloquence  is  natara] .  It  eannot 
be  artificial.  It  is  the  poetry  of  the 
•ool.  It  is  the  pamting  of  the  heart. 
It  is  the  music  of  the  mind.  It  is  the 
result,  not  of  study,  but  of  endow- 
ment.  It  is  the  gift,  not  of  man«  but 
of  God.  "  Pceta  noMcitur  nonjit,^'  is 
as  true  of  him  who  speaks  with  elo- 
quence as  of  him  who  rhymes  with 
harmony. 

But  eloquence  has  yet  higher  quali- 
fications. It  is  the  Toice  of  reason 
and  of  justice,  as  well  as  the  harmony 
of  music,  the  colouring  of  painting, 
tiie  rhythm  of  poetry,  and  the  liTtng 
marble  of  grace  and  action.  I  eannot 
understand  Beneca  when  he  separates 
virtue  from  eloquence.  "  Etige  turn 
cyjus  tibi  placuit  et  viia  ei  oraHo*' 
Rather,  with  QuintUianf  I  look  on  the 
truly  thqueni  man  as  the  apologist  for 
'  virtue,  who  excites  the  best  feelings  of 
our  nature  in  compassion  for  the  un- 
fortunate and  not  for  the  vicious. 

**  Pr<Bcipua  tamen  ejus  in  commo- 
venda  miseratione  vtrtust  ut  qfiidain  in 
hac  ettm  parte  omnibus  ejusdan  opens 
autoribus  praferant,  '• 

Whatever  is  natural  is  just.  For 
the  voice  of  nature  is  the  voice  of  or- 
der ;  and  order  is  heaven *s  first  law. 
The  voice  of  conscience  is  the  voice  of 
nature ;  and  the  efforts  of  genius,  as 
of  eloquence,  when  uncorrupted,  are 
just  and  rational.  If  justice  and  truth, 
reason  and  conscience,  be  separated 
from  eloquence,  it  is  not  eloquence, 
but  declamation.  It  may  please  the 
ear,  captivate  the  imaginatiun,  and 
excite  the  fancy,  but  as  it  springs  not 
from  the  heart,  so  it  can  never  reach  it 

Thus,  true  eloquence  is  upright,  io- 
corrupt,  honest,  accurate,  virtuous 
rightful,  regular,  exactly  proportion- 
ed, and  administers  to  every  man  what 
is  his  due. 

But  its  characteristics  are  not  only 
natural,  artial,  and  moral;  they  are 


There  is  a  poetry  in  eloquence, 
which  is  not  only  rhythmical— having 
one  sound  proportioned  to  another-* 
but  which  possesses  that  characteristic 
of  which  Addison  speaks  in  his  Spec^ 
tator  when  he  says,  that  though  in 
poetry  it  be  necessary  that  the  uni- 
ties of  time,  place,  and  action  should 
be  explained,  there  is  still  something 
that  gives  a  greatness  of  mind  to  the 
^reader  which  few  of  the  critics  have 
considered. 

The  power  of  speakmg  with  flu- 
ency and  eloquence  is  the  viva  voce  ex- 
pression of  him  who  thinks  in  mea- 
sure. The  poet  writes.  The  ora- 
tor speaks. 

The  Lady  Anne  of  Bretagne,  pass- 
ing through  the  presence  of  France, 
says  Peacham,  and  espying  Chartier, 
a  famous  poet,  fast  asleep,  kissmg  him, 
•aid,  "We  must  honour  the  mouth 
whence  so  many  golden  poems  have 
proceeded.** 

There  is  a  painting  in  eloquence, 
which  represents  by  delineation  and 
colours,  as  living  and  as  fresh  as  ever 
were  presented  on  the  canvass  of  a 
Rubens  or  a  Wilkie.  Colours, 'ap- 
pearances, images,  are  all  brought  be- 
fore you,  either  as  faithful  representa- 
tives of  facts,  or  as  artificial  deckings, 
which  cheat  but  to  please  you. 

"  This  is  the  very  painting  of  your  fear  ; 
This  is  the  air-drswa  dagger,    which  you 
said  led  you  to  Duncan. " 

There  is  a  music  in  eloquence,  which 
proceedeth  from  a  man  "  who  is 
moved  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds.'* 
It  is  the  "  silver  sound**  of  Spenser  in 
his  Fairy  Queen.  It  is  the  chord  of 
Milton,  when  "  of  old  the  sons  of 
morning  sang.*'  It  is  the  music  of 
**  Pope,'*  which  **  never  swelled  too 
high,  nor  sunk  too  low ;  which  fired 
warriors  with  animated  sounds;  and 
even  poured  into  the  lover  s  bleeding 
wounds  the  balm  of  consolation.**  It 
is  harmonious,  melodious,  sweet  sound- 
ing. 

Thus,  eloquence  \s  a  combination  of 
poetry,  painting,  and  music.  But  it  is 
more  than  this. 

There  is  a  living  sculpture  in  elo- 
quence; for  it  is  graceful  action^  since 
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Ekevise  loteDeehULl.  Not  only  doe* 
the  heart  speik  to  the  beart«  but  the 
miiid  sp^#  to  the  mind.  It  is  the 
etertion  of  bta^lgent  powef  by  meant 
of  sp^cb.  It  may  be  in  the  form  of 
eoDfersation — for  who  was  more  elo- 
qnentthan  Coleridge  ? — or  in  the  form 
of  public  orations — and  whose  speeches 
can  riral  those  of  Berryer  ?  In  both 
cases,  howcTer,  master  minds,  as  well 
as  noble  hearts,  were  brought  to  bear 
upon  their  attentive  and  captivated 
hftenen.  Tme  eloquence  is  insepa- 
rable from  reason,  or  that  power  by 
▼Mch  one  man  deduces  one  proposi- 
tion from  another,  or  proceeds  from 
pffmises  to  consequences. 

When  Berryer  defended  the  Abbe 
itlaMenmaiSf  in  1826,  who  was  ab- 
snnUr  prosecuted  for  opinions  which 
be  then  maintained,  but  has  apparently 
snce  renounced,  the  question  of  the 
**Svauriffhtofkings*^  was  discussed  be-  . 
fore  the  jury  ;  and  as  the  reason  and 
the  conscience  of  Berryer  told  him 
that  diis  great  maxim,  this  vast  prin- 
ciple was  the  basis  of  liberty,  of  equa- 
Htj,  and  of  right ;  and  that  an  ungodly 
and  perverse  age  had  ignorantly  and 
imploudy  confounded  the  word  *'  ab- 
!ohitism**  with  "  divine  right,"  his  rea- 
son and  bis  conscience  thus  eloquently 
expressed  the  reasonings  of  the  one 
and  the  convictions  of  &e  other : — 

"  A  qui  otera-t-oa  fair*  un  crime  de  ve- 
aerer  cUak  ion  ecsur,  et  dans  mi  paroles,  cette 
|raod«  pumance  ■pirituellc  qui,  toujoura  vi- 
|iUnt8  pimr  lea  roia  ct  pour  le»  peuplea,  leur 
fait  UBS  eeMe  entendre  ces  noblea  en»eigne- 
Dfou,  fondementa  aaciea  d«  tout  ordre,  de 
toata  difohe,  de  tome  liberti,  dans  lea 
Hito.  People  obeia  i  Urn  r<ri,  il  eat  l'inaag« 
^  DSea  ear  la  terra ;  roi,  garde  toi  d'oublier 
<uu  Ice  poapee  de  ta  |ttmndeur  que  le  dernier 
it  tes  fojeti  est  ton  fr^re. 

**  L'ibMlutiame  et  le  droit  diYin !  Strange 
tt  ermbel  rapproeh«ment  dee  pTinci|>es  lea 
}^m  opposes !  L«  droit  diyin !  Mate  cVst 
It  lihprti^,  c'eat  T^lif  e  entre  lee  homniea, 
tVi  \'eimi«l)e  UA  qui  lea  appelle  k  vivre  en 
>oe^(,  Biais  qui  n*a  point  r^le  lea  formea 
tirUbtes  des  soci^^  polttiqnes,  dieti  leura 
CM»tiiutu»8,  leura  lots  int^rie  ores ;  quin*aat- 
tribue  k  aacan  bomme  uoe  autorite  propre  et 
penosoelle  »iir  lea  aemblaUea.  Republiquea 
<<a  nMmsrchics:  tous  eea  etata,  uot  qu'a 
loUiste  sa  fond  dea  consciences,  une  au- 
toriti  phtt  graode  que  ceile  des  lots  mftmea, 
P^«  puisssnte  que  )e  pouvotr  humain,  out 
pQ  kiettre  oous  la  garde  de  la  religion  lea  loia 
fcaiuMirtates,  lea  loia  aanctionndea  par  uue 
^HU  apftrieiiee  par  lea  suffrages  dea  si^ 
d^    Que  le  Dicu  Terme  fi\(  place  auz 


limites  des  champs,  <)u*  la  statue  de  la  Om- 
corde  s'^Ievat  lur  les  places  publiques — qu'une 
c4r4(nooie  salnte  ait  cunsaci4  le  prince  ap- 
pel6.au  tr6ne  par  les  loia  antiques  du  pa)s, 
ces  garantiea  aacr^ea  dea  droita  sociaux  n'ea 
^talent  point  le  principe." 

The  reason,  the  conscience,  the  un^ 
derstanding,  the  hetft — all  here  are 
speaking  in  the  language  of  nature ;— . 
as  musical  as  the  morning  note  of  that 
lark  which  swims  in  ether,  or  rises  to 
the  pearly  gates  of  the  sun ; — as  poe- 
tical as  the  Elegy  of  Gray — as  living 
a  perfection  of  sculptured  beauty  as 
the  production  of  CanoTa ; — and  co- 
loured with  all  the  purity  and  chaste- 
ness  of  a  Titian,  and  yet  the  force  and 
energy  of  a  Raphael. 

There  is  still  another  word  which 
must  be  added  to  conscience  and  rea- 
son— ^it  is  knowledge.  The  *'  blast 
Tartarian^  which  makes  the  house 
tremble^  as  its  notes  are  spread,*' 
"  TartareuM  iniendit  vocetn,  qua  prottniu 
otnnis  eontremHit  dt/mui" 

IS  by  no  means  a  necessary  character- 
istic of  eloquence.  It  may  be  an  ha- 
rangue— a  set  speech — an  appeal  to 
the  passions — and  may  even  border  on 
rhetoric — but  a  declaimcr  and  an  ora- 
tor are  not  more  widely  separated  than 
knowledge  and  ignorances-volubility 
and  eloquence.  When  Gamier  Pages 
addresses  the  French  deputies,  he  is 
not  speaking  to  tAem,  but  to  the  crowd 
without.  His  speeches  suit  the  mob, 
and  they  toss  high  their  caps  and  cry, 
"  Vive  Gamier  Paghr'^"  But  how 
can  they  be  wise,  whose  talk  is  of  bul- 
locks?** When  Guizot  speaks  to 
France,  he  speaks  to  the  world — for 
the  examinations  of  philosophy,  the 
criticisms  of  the  schools,  and  the  in- 
vestigations of  political  science,  he 
courts :  and  why  ?  Because  he  knows 
that  which  he  believes — and  his  know- 
ledge is  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

Thus,  Berryer  has  a  certain  percep- 
tion, an  indubitable  apprehension  of 
truth  ;  and,  as  this  is  the  highest,  de- 
gree of  the  speculative  faculties — he 
possesses  it  to  an  astonishing  degree. 
Hence  the  vivacity  of  his  replies  to 
those  who  interrupt  him.  W hen,  dur- 
ing the  discussion  in  the  session  of 
1834,  of  the  address  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  to  the  King  ;  in  reply  to  the 
opening  speech,  M.  Berryer  pointed 
out  (in  one  of  his  most  admirable  ora- 
tionsy  which  lasted  two  hours,  and 
which,  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
moment;  captivated,  djA  even  ^/a- 
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gied  an  assembly,  in  which  he  was  the 
only  one  of  his  opinion)  the  disastrous 
effects  of  the  doctriae,  or  dogma  of 
*'  the  8overeignty  of  the  people*'' — the 
Keeper  of  the  Seals,  unable  to  resist 
the  influence  produced  upon  his  rea- 
son, as  well^as  the  contending  passions 
of  his  heart,  exclaimed,  '  Avtc  Us 
consequences  que  vous  donnezh  la  sou- 
veranete  du  peuple  tout  gouvemment 
est  impossible!''  ".  And  what  said  Ber- 
ryer  ?  Why,  his  knowledge — his  cer- 
tain perception — his  indubitable  appre- 
hension was  then  to  reply — and  in- 
stantly he  answered — 

"  Et  qui  vous  dit  le  coniraire  f " 
The  reply  was  sublime.  The  victory 
was  accomplished.  Berry er  had  con- 
Tinced  the  Carbonaro,  and  the  Propa- 
gandist Minister  of  Justice,  that  if  the 
dogma,  or  the  doctrine  of  tho  sove- 
reignty  of  the  people,  were  carried  out 
into  operation,  as  ought  to  be  the  case, 
where  the  government  was  founded 
upon  that  principle,  or  dogma,  that 
"  no  government  could  exist,  that  its 
existence  would  be  impossible.  The 
triumph  was  achieved  by  the  simple 
phrase,  "  Et  qui  vous  dit  le  con- 
traire/**  From  that  moment,  both 
the  throne  and  its  counsellors  have 
abjured  this  doctrine,  remembering  the 
words  of  M.  Guizot,  in  his  work  on 
the  Government  of  France  :-^ 

*'  Aio«1,  rermement  persuade  que  la  l^gi- 
timit^  destroDM  estune  institution  fxeell«nte 
•tqtie,  pour  £tre  cette  institution,  le  l^gitimit^ 
doit  Stre  ancienne,  car  autrement  elle  n'«»t 
pat  :.^e  me  demande  par  quelle  malheor  la 
revolution  serait  condamn^e  k  m^connaitre 
et  ^  repouaaer  un  tel  bien  ;*'  and  remember- 
ing the  words  of  Count  d'Argout,  now  go- 
vernor  of  the  hank  of  France^  in  his  letter 
to  the  Mayors  of  the  department  of  Gard, 
written  in  March  1817,  "  Sans  la  doctrine 
■acr6e  de  la  l^gitimite,  il  ne  peut  y  avoir  ni 
repos  ni  bonheur  pour  la  France,  et  1'  ex- 
iatence  m^me  de  notre  patrie  est  intimement 
li^e  k  ce  principe  ;"  and  above  all,  remem- 
bering the  words  of  Louis  Philippe  d' Or- 
leans, now  King  ef  the  French,  in  the  so- 
lemn declaration  made  by  the  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  when  in  1803  Bona- 
parte proposed  certain  conditions  to  Louis 
XVIII.  to  induce  him  to  renounce  his 
rights  to  the  crown  of  France :  *'  Si  I'in- 
juste  emploi  d'une  force  parvenatt  (ce  que  k 
Dieu  ne  plaise),  ik  placer  de  fait,  et  jamatM 
de  droit,  sur  le  trone  de  France,  tout  autre 
que  notre  roi  legitime,  nous  suivrons  avee 
antant  de  confianoe  que  de  fid6lit£,  la  voix 
d«  rhooneur,  qui  nous  preterit  d*en  appeler 


jusqu'i   notre  dernier  ioupir  Ik  Dieu,  auz 
Fran9ais,  et  ^  notre  £p^e.** 

The  knowledge  of  M.  Berryer — ^his 
certain  perception — ^his  indubitable  ap- 
prehension, replying,  in  one  phrase,  to 
the  minister  of  Justice — ^thus  gave  the 
last  blow  to  that  dogma  which  had  for 
four  years  involved  France  in  continu- 
ous insurrection.  The  doctrine  of  po- 
pular sovereignty  has  now  been  aban- 
doned. Montesquieu  is  now  preferred 
to  Lafayette — and  the  lang^uage  of  the 
221  Deputies  of  France,  in  Marchj 
1830,  has  triumphed,  not  over  the  acts, 
but  over  the  principles  of  the  Depu- 
ties, who  made  a  king  in  the  succeed- 
ing month  of  July.  For  what  says 
Montesquieu? — "  It  is  not  for  the 
reigning  family  that  the  order  of  suc- 
cession is  established,  but  because  it  is 
the  interest  of  the  state  that  there 
should  be  one  reigning  family.  The 
law  which  reg^ates  the  -succession  of 
private  families  is  a  civil  law,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  interest  of  private 
individuals.  That  which  regulates 
the  succession  to  the  monarchy  is  a 
political  law,  which  has  for  its  object 
the  welfare  and  the  preservation  of  the 
state."  And  what  was  even  the  lan- 
guage of  the  221  Deputies  who  voted 
that  fatal  address,  which,  whilst  it  ac- 
knowledged the  *'  sacred  principles  of 
legitimacy,*^  and  even  the  "  sacred 
rights  of  the  Crown,  as  the  surest  guo' 
rantee  for  the  liberties  of  the  people,** 
yet  dictated  to  the  reigning  prince  the 
choice  which  he  ought,  according  to 
them,  to  make  of  his  responsible  mi- 
nisters? 

"  C*est  un  objet  digne  de  la  soUicitude  de 
votre  majeste  que  de  mettre  un  terme  aux  maux 
qui  affligent  le  Portugal,  aamM  porter  at- 
teiute  an  principe  taore  de  la  legitimiii,  in- 
violabfe  pour  lei  roie,  non  moins  que  ponr 

les  peuples La  raison  de*  people,  narie 

par  Texpeiiencfl  et  par  la  liberty  des  dit- 
cussions,  lui  dit  que  c*eBt  surtput  en  matlke 
d*aut<>rite,  que  Tantiquit^  de  la  poeMssion 
est  le  plus  saint  de  tous  lee  titres...  Sa  coo- 
yiction  s*accorde  done  avec  son  devoir,  pour 
lui  presenter,  les  droits  sacr^  de  votre  cou* 
ronne,  conme  la  plus  sfire  garantie  de  so 
libertiii." 

But  there  is  a  final  characteristic) 
or  ingredient,  in  true  eloquence,  to 
which  I  must  briefly  refer  :  and  that 
u  literary  acquirements,  or  learned  at- 
tainments, as  in  opposition  to  tho  gifb 
of  nature.  When  the  endowments  of 
nature  are  enriched  and  enlarged  bf 
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sc^cirements,  then  the  mind^  as  an  in- 
telligent power,  and  as  an  inteUectual 
•jpaeilv,  supplies  the  orator  with  those 
:ajten&^s  and  facts  which  his  know- 
ledge appremtesj  his  conscience  re- 
\?\<  or  adopts,  and  his  imagination 
vooxerts  mto  poetry,  painting,  music, 
iud  sculpture.  He  is  a  finished  ora- 
tor. How  beautiful  an  assemblage  is 
r[:i$  of  virtue,  wisdom,  and  talent — of 
that  which  is  artial,  with  that  which  is 
tiatorai — and  of  judgment,  rectitude, 
feirlii^  and  taste  1  Such  models  are 
□<»t  rare.  Yet,  in  my  conscience,  I 
bflicTc  that  Berryer  is  one.  His  well- 
:t]red  mind — rich  in  classic  lore,  in 
^i  wisdom  of  ages,  and  in  the  progress 
(if  homan  attainments : — replete  with 
ticls  not  crude  and  undigested,  a 
CU5S  of  unarranged  and  unselected, 
boc&use  unappreciated  materials — but 
filled  irith  moral  and  social  facts,  iden- 
tided  with  the  history  of  man,  and 
with  the  ways  of  God — comprehensive 
a5  the  subjects  of  his  research,  and  as 
the  widely  expansive  character  of  his 
beseTolence  and  heart ;  not  limited  to 
one  school  or  to  one  language,  to  one 
a^e,  or  to  one  system,  but  l£ough  or- 
derly as  the  ceils  of  wax  in  which  the 
bee  stores  her  honey  ;  yet  filled,  as  in 
the  hoaey-comb,  with  the  varied  sweets 
of  many  an  intellectual  flower  and 
>hrQb,  blossom,  and  tree ; — ^this  mind 
of  his,  thus  enriched, — ^these  acquire- 
ments of  his,  thus  arranged;  this 
koowlec^e  of  his,  perceiving  and  ap- 
pri^hendiog  all; — tub  conscience  of 
ks  the  fond  and  devoted,  nay,  the 
passionate  love  of  truth  and  justice, 
arc  all  brought, to  the  aid  of  his  fertile 
fuicj,  hb  playful  wit,  and  of  that 
I'fut'i  tongue,  "  wliich,  as  imagination 
bodies  forth  the  forms  of  things  un- 
known, turns  them  to  shape — and  gives 
to  aiiy  nothings  a  local  habitation  and 
a  name." 

I  have  thus  introduced  BEaavEa  to 
your  Dotice ;  and  I  havo  done  so  in 
this  nuuioer,  because  Eloquence  might 
be  represented  by  hb  statue  or  his 
bust;  and  because  it  b  well  to  dis- 
tinguish between  things  which  differ 
and  which  are  yet  oft  confounded.  It 
l)  weU,  as  it  appears  to  me  at  least,  to 
separate  what  is  styled  "Eloquent'* 
by  the  ignorant,  the  violent  and  the 
wanton,  from  the  real  eloquence  which 
has  a  sacredness  about  it,  and  of  which 
haiah  spoke  when,  describing  the  con- 
fusion and  misery  created  by  sin  and 
error,  he  said,  "  God  taheth  away  in 
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consequence  from  Jerusalem  and  from 
Juda/i,  the  captain  of  fifty  and  -the 
honourable  man,  the  counsellor  and 
the  ELOQUENT  ORATOR."  lu  ouo  word, 
it  b  well  that  stupidity  and  knowledge, 
learning  and  ignorance,  dignity  and 
passion,  honest  conviction  and  affected 
energy,  as  opposed  to  the  meretricious 
dbplay  of  a  voluble  declaimer,  and 
the  unprincipled  energy  of  a  mere  po- 
litical partisan ;  differing  as  they  do 
in  their  characteristics  and  in  their  ob- 
jects ;  in  the  source  of  their  influence 
and  in  their  design  and  end — should 
be  kept  perfectly  distinct  in  the  minds 
of  men.  Real  eloquence  b  entitled 
to  the  homage,  the  love,  the  admira- 
tion, the  gratitude,  and  I  will  add,  to 
the  convictions  and  consciences  of 
men — for  it  b  intellectual  superiority, 
vast  acquirements  and  industry,  and 
even  moral  virtue  I  Its  influence  on 
individuals,  or  on  masses,  should  ex- 
cite no  surprbe.  It  b  the  triumph  of 
mind  over  natiure,  of  application  over 
indolence,  of  knowledge  over  confu- 
sion, of  all  that  b  just  and  honest,  or 
a  prejudice  and  vice,  of  reason,  of 
fancy,  of  imagination,  of  poetry,  of 
painting,  of  the  playful  innocence  of 
childhood,  as  well  as  of  the  strength 
of  a  giant ;  of  conscience  and  of  na- 
ture; and  when  he,  who  spoke  as 
never  man  spoke,  opened  hb  lips  of 
love,  and  said,  "  Let  not  your  hearts 
be  troubled— ye  believe  in  God — believe 
also  in  me^-peace  I  leave  with  you,  my 
peace  I  give  unto  you ;  not  as  the  world 
giveth,  give  I  unto  you;** — ^who  can 
wonder  at  the  enthusiasm  of  Simon 
Peter,  who,  having  a  sword,  drew  it, 
and  smote  the  high  priest*s  servant, 
and  cut  off  his  right  ear,  when  in  a 
garden  by  the  side  of  the  brook  Ce- 
dron,  a  band  of  officers  and  chief 
priests  arrived  to  arrest  his  Lord  ? 
The  result  of  true  eloquence  must  be 
proportioned  to  its  character,  as  effects 
must  correspond  with  their  causes. 
He  who  liushed  the  stormy  wind  and 
the  tempest  said,  "  Peace!  be  still," — 
but  hb  voice  was  the  voice  of  God. 

Bekuyeb  was  bom  in  the  French 
metropolis  on  the  3d  of  January,  1790. 
He  b  the  son  of  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated advocates  of  the  Parb  bar,  and 
ever  found  in  his  father  a  guide,  a 
counsellor,  and  a  model.  At  the  Col- 
lege of  Juilly  he  received  hb  educa- 
tion, and  was  prepared  for  the  bar  by 
the  directions,  skill,  and  constant  as- 
sistance of  hb  parent.     His  education 
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was  clafldcal  and  historical.  He  stu- 
died the  best  models  of  forenac  elo- 
quence,  and  was  at  an  eariy  age  con- 
Tinced  of  this  great  fact  and  principle^ 
tiiat  monarchioil  governments  are  £a- 
TOuraUe  tothe  deyelopementof  geniu?, 
and  to  the  advancement  of  iminstiy 
and  talent.  The  father  of  Berryer 
was,  from  principle  as  well  as  from 
education,  a  Royalist.  He  had  watch- 
ed with  his  son,  who  was  at  his  elbow, 
and  examined,  as  younger  and  elder 
students,  the  events  which  had  trans- 
pired in  France,  from  the  period  when 
the  young  Berryer  was  ten  years  of 
age  till  the  epoch  of  his  maturity ; — 
and  both  were  equally  satisfied  that 
the  land  of  their  birth,  as  of  thw  af- 
fection, was  unprepared  for  the  doc- 
trines of  republicanism,  and  totally  op- 
posed to  the  continuance  of  imperial- 
ism. From  1812  to  1814  both  father 
and  son  anticipated  the  speedy  return 
of  the  Bourbons  to  France  as  a  fact 
which  was  ever  inevitable,  and  desired 
an  arrangement,  by  which  the  liberties 
of  the  people,  the  power  and  unity  of 
the  monarchy,  and  the  ameliorations 
introduced  by  the  events  of  1789  might 
be  consecrated  and  preserved. 

It  was  at  this  period  that  Berryer 
was  called  to  the  bar.  From  the  mo- 
ment of  his  appearance  as  an  advo- 
cate, his  admirable  aptitude  for  reply 
was  admitted  by  all  his  feUow-barris- 
ters — and  one  of  them  made  in  his 
honour  a  charming  song,  the  chorus 
of  which  was 
*'  A  la  repitque  on  connait  tavocat,** 

This  facility  of  replymg  to  his  ad- 
versary, of  seizins^  the  weak  points  of 
his  argument,  and  of  gaming  the  at- 
tention of  both  judges  and  jury  by  a 
lofty  address  and  an  animated  and 
powerful  logic,  has,  of  course,  grown 
with  lus  growth,  and  strengSiened 
with  his  strength.  His  introductory 
addresses  are  strong,  masculine,  ner- 
vous. His  replies  are  thunderbolts 
which  sweep  all  before  them,  and  leave 
his  antagonists  the  sorriest  victims  of 
his  power,  strewn  lifeless,  or  incapable 
of  retortbig  on  the  field  of  battle. 

When  Berryer  first  entered  public 
life  as  a  barrister,  the  events  of  1814 
and  1815  rendered  that  profession  more 
political  than  legal,  and  gave  to  it  a 
character  peculiarly  favourable  for  the 
developement  of  his  immense  powers. 
He  embraced  with  ardour  royalist  opi- 
nions. The  despotism  of  Napoleon 
and  the  vexations  of  his  government; 
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had  irritated  the  mind  and  heart  ^  ^e 
young  advocate.  He  had  admired  wl:tJj 
all  the  French  youth  the  militarj  giory 
of  the  warrior— but  when  he  eontnLBC- 
ed  that  sole  tide  to  pol^  faroiir  wxftli 
&e  perseeoting  charaeter  of  the  polios, 
and  with  the  arbitraiy  acts  of  the  Cv^o- 
vemment,  he  learned  to  appreciate  l>c»- 
fordiand  the  benefits  of  a  goveminezit 
which  brought  back  to  France  bo4.ii 
Hberty  and  order.  He  embraced  iri^li 
enthusiasm  tiie  cause  of  leg^timaier^, 
and  to  it  he  has  been  faitfaliil  dnriDg- 
the  rest  of  his  noble  and  ener^eCio 
Hfe. 

I  remember,  in  the  month  of  Decsem  - 
ber,  1880,  listening  to  a  splendid  ora- 
don  of  Berryer,  in  which  he  thus 
sketched  his  opening  career : — 

'*  Je  reclame  1«  pririldge  henreux  de  mon 
&ge,  qui  me  fit  etrangvr  k  Tancien  regime. 
Ma  carri^re  a  eommaocee  au  iniKeu  d*tis. 
bniit  det  armea.  Je  me  anis,  en  qiielqvie 
aorte,  evetll^  au  monde  snz  enm  de  {^loire 
de  lempire ;  alora  que  lea  vieillcc  qtt«r«]le« 
^taient  etouflfea.  Je  nm  emmn  1m  liberty 
I'ordre,  lea  loia,  k  diaeuaaion  des  droite,  la 
d^nae  dee  iotar^la  ^ubliqaea  oa  pawee,  que 
daaa  la  Praace,  teUa  qua  la  raatanrataoa  I'a 
faite." 

Berryer  was  one  of  those  who  felt, 
when  contemplating  the  Tast    eatas- 
trophe  of  the  empire,  how  much  there 
is  of  peril  for  the  nappiness  and  repose 
of  society,  when  the  power   which 
directs  it  is  all  concentrated  in  only 
one  man.     Whilst  inch  men  as  Bona- 
parte are  rare,  and  hardly  ever  trans- 
mit to  their  snccessors  the  force  with 
which  their  own  genius  has   inwested 
them — society  is  in  perpetual  need  of 
order  and  protection.     An  unchange- 
able, inviolable,  dominating  prindple, 
which  consecrates  all  rights  and  all 
interests,  can  alone  reply  to  these  de> 
mands^and,  if  you  will,  to  these  weak- 
nesses of  human  society. 

It  is  easy  for  the  enenues  of  the  Re- 
storation to  affect  a  vast  repugnance 
for  foreign  bayonets ;  but  time  and 
truth  will  do  justice  to  this  species  of 
ingratitude,  and  the  acclamations  of  the 
France  of  1814  will,  at  a  future  period 
of  French  history,  reply  victoriously 
to  those  posthumous  calumnies^  only 
got  up  to  give  the  lie  to  the  facts  of 
the  past.     The  Restoration  will  pre- 
serve its  great  name  in  the  annals  of 
France,  and  posterity  will  say,  that  by 
the  return  of  legitimate  power  to  these    j 
shores,  France  was  able  to  obtain  that    ' 
repose  from  her  long  poHtleal  ag^u- 
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tidn  of  which  she  wbs  so  much  in 
-Kfd,  and  was  broo^ht  to  enjoy  that 
"j.rofper^  without  exampiti  which 
M.  Dn^oB,  in  1815,  then  admitted  to 
cii$t.  I  cannot  forbear  from  citing^ 
die  rerj  irords  of  this  distinguished 
indiridiu],  raade  nse  of  in  his  letters  to 
the  decton  of  La  Nihart  at  that 
period. 

'*  U  roi  Ttit  cicfttriMr  bm  pkiw,  tarir 
)«  Mwct  d*  warn  aavx,  %\  aoo*  procarer 
oicto  pas  qat  •  fiii  Iihb  d«  aooa  av«c  Ua 
BotrboM ;  at  ^a*«nz  Mob  poaTaiant  nous 
aeser." 

It  is  often  a  subject  of  occupation 
vith  M.  Berryer^  to  compare  men  with 
tbemselfes  as  well  as  with  each  other ; 
to  see  bow  their  paasions  and  their 
prejudices  at  one  period  of  their  lires 
gire  the  lie  to  the  juatice  and  truth  of 
amther  period^  and  then  vie$  versa. 
I  cjDoot  myself  refrain,  whilst  speak- 
ing of  the  calumniated  Restoration^ 
from  dting  a  few  passages  from  the 
Jmrml  du  DebatMt  an  organ  of  pub- 
lic o^on  which  haaezercised  so  ff  reat 
ao  infiiience  over  the  minds  of  the 
"Bovryeoifw**  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century. 

That  journal  was  compelled,  in  its 
Nambers  of  Ist  and  4th  September 
m%  to  admit,  » that  France  had  not 
<«jo;ed  any  liberty  before  the  promul-^ 
l^ioo  of  the  charter,  and  the  re-eata- 
blshmeot  of  tiie  constitutional  mo* 
narchy  by  Loois  XVIIL  That  which 
is  eertain  m  spite  of  all  the  dedama- 
tiom  is  the  world  ia  this,  that  France 
was  never  truly  free  but  under  the 
constitutional  monarchy." 

And  again,  <'the  Emperor  had  de- 
pnred  os  of  the  liberty  of  the  press— 
the  charier  restored  it  us.  The  Em- 
peror had  taiien  from  us  the  liberty  of 
the  tribune— the  charter  restored  it  to 
J'  The  Emperor,  in  one  word,  has 
destroyed  ere^  restige  of  a  represen- 
tee gorenunent— toe  charter  gare 
usthatgoTemment  back  again.  These 
aj  facu  which  may  be  liept  back,  and 
wout  ^bich  not  one  word  may  be  ut- 
tered, but  the  facts  will  remdn,  and 
«wnot  be  destroyed." 

^Ten  the  221  deputies,  who  in 
^cb,  1830,  presented  an  address  to 
^Mes  X.,  in  which  they  virtually 
r<!<iuired  him  to  abandon  one  of  the 
jn«t  lacred  prerogatives  of  his  crown, 
the  right  of  naming  his  own  ministers, 
»ere  conpelled  by  the  force  of  truth  to 

"^•!  lU people  choriafa  and  respect 


your  aakhority.  Fifteen  yean  of  petoe  and 
of  liberty*  whieh  they  •«•  to  yoar  a«f net 
brother  and  to  yoa,  have  rooted  deeply  ia 
their  hearta  that  gratitude  which  atuohes 
theni  to  your  royal  family," 

Aa  Berryer  was  always  a  man  of 
action,  as  well  as  of  principle,  he  be* 
came  a  Royalut  volunteer,  and  made 
aa  such  the  journey  to  Ghent  during 
the  Hundred  Davs. 

On  the  second  return  of  the  Bour- 
bons, his  Royalist  opinions  did  not 
prevent  him  from  devoting  himself 
with  ardour  to  the  defenco  of  the  of. 
fleers  who  were  compromised  by  the 
events  of  1815,  and  who  were  brought 
before  the  tribunals  to  be  judged  by 
the  order  of  Ministers,  who  little  un* 
derstood  the  interests  of  the  monarchy^ 
and  were  never  seriously  devoted  to 
the  eldest  branch  of  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  And  it  is  not  a  little  sin- 
gular, nay,  it  is  a  fact  well  deserving 
of  being  rescued  from  oblivion,  that 
the  ordonnance  of  Louis  XVIIL, 
which  prescribed  the  arrest  and  trial 
of  Ney,  Cambronne,  Debelle,  &c., 
was  made  when  Pasquier,  the  now 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
and  Baron  Louis,  the  now  candidate 
for  the  post  of  President  of  the  Court 
of  Accounts,  were  Ministers;  when 
Prince  Talleyrand,  now  the  Jactotum 
of  the  TuilerieSf  was  President  of  the 
Council,  and  the  Jhic  tie  Cozes,  tiie 
now  Grand  Referendary  of  the  Cham* 
her  of  Peers,  was  Prefect  of  Police. 
Yet  one  of  the  great  accusationa 
brought  by  the  Revolution  of  1630 
against  the  Restoration  was  this, — 
"  The  arrest,  trial,  and  death  of  Mar* 
shalNeyr 

Against  this  ordonnance,  cotmselled 
and  carried  into  execution  by  the 
warmeit  supporters  of  the  new  order 
of  things  in  France,  Berryer  protested 
in  1815,  and  has  never  ceased  to  pro* 
test.  He  was  the  defender  of  the/Trtii. 
dpU  of  the  monarchy,  because  he  waa 
the  lover  of  freedom — ^because  he  waa 
convinced  that  that  principle  alone 
could  conciliate  order  and  liberty,  and 
it  is  therefore  that  the  alliance  of 
"  Legitimacy  and  Liberty"  has  been 
the  constant  objects  of  all  his  efforts, 
and  the  political  faith  of  all  his  life. 

In  the  eves  of  a  man  who  thus  un- 
derstood toe  nature  and  character  of 
royalty,  all  violent  measures  were  in  his 
opinion  opposed  to  the  essence  of  legiti- 
mate power,  which  should  never  doubt 
its  rights  or  its  force,  and  which  should 
feel  that  it  was  less  a  dominating 
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power  than  an  immense  pledge  of  se- 
curity for  the  country.  He  was  then 
opposed  to  all  criminal  proceedings 
which  resemhled  acts  of  veng^nce 
instead  of  acts  of  justice,  and  he  would 
not  that  the  conqueror  should  make 
the  *•  Place  de  Ch-^"  a  supplement 
to  the  theatre  of  so  many  comhats,  or 
that  the  executioner  should  search  for 
victims  on  the  field  of  battle.  M. 
Berryer  opposed,  then,  with  all  the 
powers  of  ms  mighty  eloquence,  that 
reactionary  spirit  which  the  men  who 
undertook  to  direct  the  second  resto- 
ration dared  to  print  upon  it,  and  who 
were  indifferent,  as  they  are  still,  to 
the  fall  of  dynasties  and  to  the  revolu- 
tions of  empires,  provided  from  the 
general  wreck  they  can  snatch  but  a 
ministerial  portfolio. 

When  Marshal  Ney  was  tried  be- 
fore the  Chamber  of  Peers  ho  assisted 
in  his  defence ;  and  when  Cambronne 
was  tried  at  Nantes  in  181 6,  his  young 
Royalist  friend  was  his  defender. 

M.  Berryer  was  a  Royalist  from 
conviction,  the  result  of  profound 
thought  and  enquiry ;  he  therefore  de- 
sired that  the  throne  should  be  strong 
enough  to  pardon,  and  often  did  he 
address  himself  to  the  Royal  clemency. 
When  unable  to  save  DtbeUe  by  his 
splendid  pleadings  before  a  court- mar- 
tial, he  rushed  to  the  palace,  and  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of  that  King  against 
whom  the  General  had  dared  to  raise 
the  standard  of  revolt.  *'  He  shall 
have  his  pardon,^*  replied  the  monarch 
to  the  young  advocate,  **  because  he 
fought  not  against  France,  but  against 
me,''  It  was  thus  that  Henry  IV. 
stretched  forth  his  hand  of  forgiveness 
to  the  soldier  who  wounded  him  at 
Arques. 

"  Plus  de proscrits''  was  the  motto 
of  M.  Berryer.  It  was  a  noble  and 
generous  policy  ;  and,  faithful  to  the 
same  motto,  he  had  the  right,  in  1831, 
when  he  appeared  as  one  of  the  coun- 
sel for  the  ex- Ministers  of  Charles  X., 
to  say,  "that,  as  the  royalty  of  so 
many  centuries  had  been  proscribed 
by  the  Revolution  of  July,  at  least  the 
Ministers  of  the  exiled  monarch  could 
not  be  led  to  the  scaffold.** 

There  are  two  passages  in  that  most 
extraordinary  and  magical  defence 
which,  though  out  of  the  order  of  date, 
I  insert  in  this  part  of  my  narrative, 
because  they  bear  upon  Uie  conduct 
and  opinions  of  Berryer  in  1815. 
"  J*txprim9  ici,  M««Neun;  lue  p^nsce  pro- 
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fondementgravee  en  mon  csur  :  et^  pwdonnea 
moi  de  le  dire,  j*ai  quelquedroit'de  I'ezprimci 
avee  confiance.  £a  \Sl5f  deja  peudtrt  tit 
tentiments  qui  ne  s*eteindront  quatec  ma 
vie,  alonque  les  pas^toaspolitiquesetaleot  par< 
tout  ardentes,  et  plus  excit^cs  en  moi  par  U 
ebaleur  d'uae  extremejeunewe,  jemedi&aU  : 
Un  empoLsonneur,  on  voleur  public,  ua  par- 
ricide, sont  toujour  a  criminela,  et  doiven 
f>tre  coodamn^t  en  touttempa,  en  tout  pa>3. 
li  o'en  est  paa  de  m^ine  dea  crimioeU  d'etat 
donoez  leur  teulement  d'autrea  jugea,  que  U 
tempa  ealme  lea  interets,  modifier  iea  pa<< 
aion»,  leur  ?ie  aera  en  tfirete,  et  peut  ctre  ei 
honneur. 

**  C'est  dana  cette  penaee  que  je  in*3«<»i! 
pres  de  moa  pere  pour  la  dcfente  de  IVIare 
chal  Ney.  .£c  que  je  parvins  du  ixio*ii<k  ^ 
aauver  les  jours  dei  Geoeraux  Debt-Ie  f- 
CambroDae." 

The  following  concluding  wor<l>  o 
M.  Berryer,  when  ho  defended  tin 
Ministers  of  Charles  X.,  supply  ar 
admirable  example  of  his  powers  o 
reasoning,  his  love  of  justice,  his  im 
passioned  eloquence : — 

*'  La  charte  dit ;  que  la  pcraonne  da  Ro 
est  inviolable  et  sacree,  que  sea  Alioislre; 
aeulea  sont  reaponsablea ;  cea  deux  principei 
aont  correlatifs,  dependant  Tun  de  Tautrp, 
inseparables  Tun  de  I'autre.  La  responi^S' 
bilite  dea  Ministres  eat  la  garantie  de  I'lo- 
violabilit6  du  Roi ;  cette  inviolabiUte  des  pcr^ 
Bonnea  royales  est  le  fondenient  de  la  respoa 

aabiliti^  dea  agenta  du  pouToir £a  frap^ 

pant  le  Roi  luUmOme,  par  la  perte  de  hti 
droita,  vous  avea  r^put^  qu'il  arait  voulu, 
command^,  exige,  et  vous  ne  pouTe2  ileM>r< 
maia  punir  see  Minintres  de  leur  obei»«ancc 
La  revolution  que  voua  avez  consooticcv'  a 
an^anti  I'ordre  politique,  que  Taccusatiun  d«ri 
Ministrea  n*aurait  eu  pour  but  que  de  main- 
tenir  et  de  venger...VoU6  ue  pouvez  paa  vou^ 
faire  leurs  accusations,  et  je  ne  leur  voij 
plus  de  juges  sur  la  terre  de  Fraare/' 

The  defence  of  Cambronne  by  Beti 
ryer  was  a  masterpiece  of  eloquence] 
but  I  dare  not  cite  from  it,  not  ovlj 
from  the  difficulty  of  selection,  bJ 
from  the  fear  of  extending  this  skctd 
to  a  disproportionate  length.  Car* 
bronne  was  one  of  the  genemls  w 
devoted  himself  with  the  greatest 
to  the  cause  of  Bonaparte,  and  it  wi 
he  who  exclaimed  at  the  battle  of  \Vj 
terloo,  when  required  to  surrender.^ 

"  La  garde  mevrt — et  ne  se  rend  pas  /"  I 

Few  events  in  the  life  of  Berry0 
have  given  him  so  much  satisfnotioi 
as  the  acquittal  of  Cambronne  by  tin 
council  of  war,  and  he  often  refers  tl 
that  first  success  with  noble  pride  ani 
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ciiieroiis  sjmpathjr.  The  pardon  of 
Debelleby  Louis  XVIII.  at  the  request 
of  Benjcr,  was  his  next  achieyement. 
M.  Berrjer  did  not  allow  his  royal- 
ist opinions  or  his  monarchical  anec- 
tioQS  to  interfere  with  his  love  of  liber- 
rr  ind  Ins  sacred  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  justice.  When  consulted  by 
M.  Chedel^  a  merchant,  in  1817»  as  to 
the  illegal  conduct  of  the  then  Prefect 
of  Police,  the  Count  Angles,  he  thus 
expressed  himself  in  a  printed  **  me" 
mire"  as  to  the  rights  of  indiviclual 
liberty,  and  the  responsibility  of  the 
agents  of  the  goyemment. 

*'  Tlie  laws  are  made  for  the  protection  of 
iT.    To  iavoke  them  when  they  are  violated 
k  «  aach  the  duty  of  the  loweet  citizen  .«■ 
of  ike  Prine  Miniater.     It  is  a  small  thing 
\\ax  tbe  lodal  pact  promises  political  liberty. 
It  b  esMBtial  that  all  the  secondary  institu- 
tiiiO^  sbo«ild  eonear  in  protecting  this  liberty ; 
aad  tlat  emy  portion  of  the  legislation  of 
the  eoaatry  shonld  guarantee  at  once  the 
respect  which  b  doe  to  it,  and  the  punish- 
seot  of  all  attacks  which  shall  be  made  upon 
it.    It  is  oor  duty  to  attach  ourselves  to  two 
thbgi :  the/rft  is,  not  to  tolerate  that  the 
la>»  of  the  Umes  of  persecution  and  of  ter- 
ror should  be  brought  forward  to  impede  the 
irtioQ,  and  prevent  the  develnpement  end  en- 
yitaent  of  that  liberty  which  the  king  has 
f  .vea  us ;  and  that  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
Dhrot  kball  not  be  allowed  to  have  recourse 
to  U«9  created  by  a  military  despotism  to 
>guUte  a  people  restored  to  the  advantages 
nf  -itt  legitimate  government.     The  sgents  of 
tfaegorernment  would  insult  France,  if,  ahow- 
io;  to  her  in  one  band  the  charta  and  its  li- 
berties proclaimed   by  Louis  XVIII.,  they 
(bfiold  dare  to  menace  her  with  the  other, 
with  the  decrees  and  Senatus-Conntltta  of 
Bunaparte.     The  French,  who  atuch  some 
ici;H>rtBBce  to  the  law^  of  their  country  and 
to  all  roral  institutions,  are  bound,  above  all, 
&t  a  time  when  they  are  invited  to  enjoy  a 
•lie  and  rational  liberty,  to  attach  themaelvrs 
«ith  (tocerity  and  ardour  to  the  execution  of 
ike  iawt.     They  ought  not  to  suffer  any 
abvea  to  be  introduced  with  impunity  into 
that  execution— abuses  which,  from  their 
naiurf,  are  liable  to  extend  and  to  multiply 
everj  day.     The  Ministers    and    agents  of 
the  garernmeot,  who  should  render  them- 
eelretthus  culpable  towards  the  governors 
^  the  governed,  ought  not  to  be  able  to 
neapt  from  the  legal  responsibility   which 
re«!i  upoo  them.     A  merely  moral  responai- 
biii*v  u  mat  tufiicient.      It  would  be  little 
formidable  in  the  eyes  of  a  man  who  would 
cniuole  himself  by  the  confidence  of  his  mas- 
ter for  the  want  of  confidence  of  the  whole 
tatiosr* 

M.  Berrycr  pursued  with  ardour  his 


profession  of  adyocate,  and  obtained 
the  most  signal  success.  In  criminal 
prosecutions  he  was  distinguished  by 
the  influence  which  he  exercised  oyer 
the  minds  of  the  judges  to  acquit  his 
clients  when  innocent,  or  when  their 
guilt  was  really  doubtful ;  or  to  inflict 
the  smallest  penalty  imposed  by  Law 
when  the  individual  he  defended  was 
worthy  of  sympathy,  or  at  least  of 
compassion.  His  sensibility,  his  tact, 
and  his  deference  to  those  appointed  to 
administer  justice,  ensured  him  the 
respect  of  the  tribunals. 

In  the  conduct  of  civil  suits  his  clear- 
ness of  comprehension,  his  precision, 
and  his  perfect  knowledge  of  the  codes, 
and  of  the  commentaries  and  decisions 
of  the  most  celebrated  legists  and 
courts,  distinguished  him  from  the  rest 
of  the  members  of  the  bar.  In  Franco 
it  is  too  much  the  custom  with  the 
adyocates  to  weary  both  jury  and 
judges  by  the  minuteness  of  their  de- 
tails, and  by  dissertations  more  calcu- 
lated to  fatigue  than  to  enlighten.  M. 
Berryer,  on  the  contrary,  always 
sougnt  to  present  to  the  judges  the 
point  in  contest,  the  real  question  at 
issue — and  to  that  point  he  directed  all 
his  erudition,  all  his  research,  and  all 
his  eloquence.  In  the  present  state  of 
French  jurisprudence,  true  it  is,  indeed, 
that  occasions  are  rare  when  graye 
discussions  of  public  or  private  rights 
can  be  entered  into ;  but  wheneyer 
these  occasions  present  themselyes, 
M.  Berryer  displays  the  most  profound 
respect  for  those  ancient  jurisconsults 
whose  names  and  services,  endowments 
and  acquirements,  would  have  adorned 
any  country  and  any  age.  The  opi- 
nions of  modern  French  judges  he 
rarely  refers  to.  He  knows  how 
easy  it  is  in  these  times  to  become  a 
magistrate  in  France,  and  when  he  has 
such  an  example  before  his  eyes,  as 
M.  Barther  the  carbonaro,  the  fourth- 
rate  lawyer,  Minister  of  Justice,  and 
chief  of  all  the  French  tribunals,  it  is 
not  surprising  that  he  should  pore  oyer 
the  folios  of  former  times,  and  read 
and  reperuse  the  wisdom  of  ages,  in- 
stead of  satisfying  himself  with  the 
empty  dissertations  of  dandy  adyo- 
cates, or  the  fashionable  pamphlets  of 
mere  political  jurisconsults. 

In  political  discussions  M.  Berryer 
has  always  an  advantage  which  has 
most  admirably  aided  him,  in  every 
act  of  his  political  life,  as  well  as  in  all 
his  speeches  from  the  tribtme ;  and 
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that  advantage  has  eonibted  in  an 
'*  ensenUfle'*  of  ideas  in  a  complete  bts- 
tenij  well  examined,  and  well  decided 
on,  and  constantly  pursued. 

Under  the  Restoration  M.  Benyer 
pleaded  several  oases  of  great  political 
importance.  The  three  most  remark* 
Me  were,  1st,  his  defence  of  M. 
Michaud  against  the  ministir  of  Cor- 
biere  ;  2d,  his  defence  of  his  friend  De 
la  Mennais  against  the  Gallicans;  and 
Sd,  his  pleading  for  the  QuoHdHenm 
against  the  Constitutiamul.  On  these 
occasions  he  developed  all  the  re- 
sources of  a  rich  and  fertile  tal«it,  all 
the  powers  of  an  extemporary  speaker 
of  the  first-rate  school,  at  once  classl- 
oal  and  poetic — and  the  brilliaBt  yet 
well  regelated  display  of  a  powerlbl 
and  convincing  eloquenoe. 

In  the  Jirsi  case,  he  proved  that  he 
knew  how  to  combat  even  his  friends, 
when  the  defence  of  a  great  political 
principle,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  com- 
pelled him  to  speak.  He  attacked, 
with  vigour  unparalleled,  the  attempts 
made  by  the  CJorbiere  ministry  "  to 
stifie  the  expression  of  thought,**  and 
rendered  historical  the  famous  demand 
of  that  minister,  who  had  not  foared 
to  say  "  vendez  nous  unproc^$,** 

In  the  second  case,  he  showed  the 
art  he  possessed  of  rendering  intelHgi. 
ble,  even  to  those  least  conversant 
with  such  questions,  the  subtleties  of 
Roman  Catholic  religious  discussions, 
separating  them,  however,  from  those 
questions  which  more  properly  be- 
longed to  the  province  of  the  civil 
judges.  When  he  pleaded  for  De  fa 
Mennais,  he  was  influenced  by  two 
sentiments— that  of  aflfection  for  the 
accused,  and  of  his  own  religious  con- 
victions. For  the  religious  convictions 
of  M.  Berryer  are  very  lively  and  very 
decided.  He  is  a  sincere  Christian, 
and  never  hesitates  openly  to  avow 
his  firm  and  unwavering  belief  in  the 
sacred  chronicles  of  Heaven.  He  has 
often  indeed  been  rallied  by  his  adver- 
saries, and  even  by  his  friends,  as  to 
his  political'  and  religious  creed — and 
some  have  afiected  to  think  **  that  he 
had  too  much  talent  to  believe  in  mo- 
narchical and  religious  principles.** 
But  M.  Berryer  would  never  accept  a 
homage  thus  paid  him  at  the  expense 
of  truth — and  he  has  gloried  in  pro- 
claiming, «  Yes,  lam  a  ChrisHan"-^ 
'*  Yes,  lama  Monarchist f" 

In  the  third  prosecution,  in  wUeh 
M.  Barthe,  now  Mhaist^  of  Justioe* 
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was  counsel  for  tha  ConaiitMiianndt 
whilst  M.  Berryer  was  the  advocate 
of  the  Quotiditnneg  he  displayed  that 
power  of  satire  which  be  sddom  re- 
sorts to»  except  when  his  adversary 
attempts  to  impose  on  the  court  tbe 
exaggerations  oif  a  melo-drama  for  the 
sober  language  of  truth  and  reasoo. 
His  triumph  was  irresistible.  It  was 
Lord  Abmger  against  Charles  Phil- 
Mps.  It  was  Sir  Robert  Peel  against 
ue  Member  for  Kilkenny.  Fearful 
odds  I  and  the  result  was  not  doubt- 
fill. 

Although  during  the  years  M.  Ber- 

rwas  more  or  leta  aoquuBted  with 
various  ministers  of  the  Restora- 
tion— and  although  his  talents  and  hia 
influence  were  a£nittcd  by  all  parties 
— ^he  never  made  use  of  then  to  pro- 
cure for  himself  anv  advancement  in 
the  ranks  of  his  profession,  and  never 
condescended  to  solicit  any  favour  hut 
the  pardon  of  the  unfortunate.  Far 
also  from  seeking  to  obtain  an  ap- 
pointment to  public  functions,  which 
so  many  desired  ho  would  flU,  he  de- 
fended Conservative  principles  as  aa 
unshackled  and  free  man,  loving  his 
countrv  for  the  country  itself^— asd 
thus  adding  to  his  doctrines  the  weight 
of  hb  independence.  This  noble  dis- 
interested conduct  gained  for  him  the 
confidence  of  those  who  knew  how  to 
contrast  the  egotism  of  the  age  with 
the  pure  and  unselfish  character  of  his 
services  and  his  devotedness.  If  M. 
.Berryer  sometimes  solicited  the  faTour 
of  his  King,  it  was  on  behalf  of  some 
old  faithful  servant,  whose  intentions 
or  services  had  not  been  appreciated 
or  understood — or  it  was  some  act  of 
grace  on  behalf  of  the  un/arfyauite. 
He  was  the  petitioner  and  protector 
of  the  unfortunate  and  the  faithful. 
This  same  spirit  of  mercy  and  of  love 
induced  bun  to  plead,  in  his  memorable 
speech  of  9th  November,  1831,  the 
cause  of  the  pensioners  of  the  old  civil 
list,  when  the  Princes  who  were  in 
exile,  and  who  formerly  supplied  the 
wants  of  his  now  suffering*  clients, 
were  unable  to  relieve  the  miseries  of 
those  for  whom  he  did  not  plead  \n 
vain. 

M.  Berryer  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  <'  Conservateur,'  but  he  only 
inserted  one  article  of  his  own  in  that 
jottmal :  it  was  on  the  works  of  •*  Omet 
smd  Denis  To/m***  Advocatefr-Gene- 
ral  to  the  Parliament.  But  he  aaust 
•d  with  coMtaney  in  the  rariaon  of 
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tk  aitidM— 4jr  la  the  preptratioii  of 
the  wori^  for  te  praw  and  above  aU 
bj  ys  coMMfJif  wfaieh  were  distiii- 
gniibed  bj  tiie  ckameM  of  his  ideasy 
andlif  the  detatiea  of  hia  views.  As 
a  paUic  WBtM> Jiowerver,  M.  Bwrryer 
hu  Defer  occa]ned  a  rank  whidi  has 
in  tbe  kaet  sf^mnehecl  to  his  repota- 
dgfi  as  an  advocate.  When  ho  takes 
the  pea  in  his  band  his  style  instantly 
cbages.  His  phiases  are  no  longer 
hannoniaiu.  Theeolooring  and  the 
im^  the  poetry  and  the  life  are  want- 
iag,  and  witfacmi  eraminiHg  too  mi- 
mle] J  into  the  eanses  of  the  fact,  the 
&etil8elfisindnbitaUe,ibat  M.  Ber- 
lycf  rarely  writes^  and  when  he  does 
s^  it  voidd  seem  that  the  loqg  and 
oeanreddisneter  of  the  mere  meeha- 
aisD  of  vriting  deprives  his  thoughts 
of  their  briUiancy  aiid  their  fire.  Ilis 
thraghts  iHoathe,  and  his  words  bum ; 
he  is  an  admirahle  oraUM*}  but  an  in^ 
ifiSnent  writer. 

AttiusepecbintheHfettf  M.  Ber- 
rjer  I  mnit  notice  the  part  he  took 
n  the  estahUshment  or  a  Royalist 
sehool-.the  «  Sodeie  dts  Botmeg 
Etmki.''  Devoted  to  monarchiealopi- 
DioQs,  whieh  with  him  were  narional 
aad  rdgiMU)  he  was  tormented  by  a 
spirit  of  pneelytsmiy  whieh  ia  indeed 
tgenenl  aharaeteristic  of  the  opinions 
v&eh  are  tended  on  eonviction  and 
goodiaitk.  Thb  period  of  the  life  of 
M.  fieciyer  has  been  thus  spoken  of 
byoaeofhialneads-.^ 

"In thiiichodl  of  ' Booms  Etodes,'  of 
vhieh  I VM  a  member,  the  youth  of  Fnnce 
ittendid,  anxioin  to  Heten  to  tbe  leesone  of 
viadoo  he  had  learned  by  the  profound  atudy 
^  the  aecient  pnblie  rigbts  and  lawe  of 
Fruee.  It  wm  there  thai,  preeentiiig  to  ibe 
iimnAm  of  his  aodiloT»  all  that  vae  gfeat 
ifid  good  ia  the  ealomnialwt  and  uakn««A 
prt,  ht  ihMved  royalty  ademed  widi  the 
«i««y  «f  |oe«hy  agee,  and  by  little  and 
l»i«  h«  Urippad  it  of  thoea  aboaee  wfaieh 
tine  had  nJMd  to  obttraat  He  mardi.  With 
i  9ud  fonaed  from  te  perneal  of  the  lee* 
nss  of  the  ancient  magialralee  of  o«r  Par- 
hasMQto,  ia  vhoae  ahone  m  much  Tirtue  that 
evci  the  kve  were  liriog  monoBMnte  enre* 
giitered  ia  their  diecoaraee  he  bad  learnt 
Um  then  thoee  prineiplea  of  liberty  and  of 
tttaduneat  to  the  monarchy.  He  conetantly 
presented  before  ue  the  noble  manme  of  our 
great  ud  good  aoceetore,  and  sought  to  raise 
Ottr  miad  ind  hearta  to  their  standard. 
^Qii  L'HdpUal  said  toua  by  his  Toice, 
'  U  plot  iHx,  pour  le  Prince  qne  ddsLre  eon 
^  «  grandear,  «t  Is  contiaustioa  de  son 
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aeeptre  en  salign^e,  eat  d«  readre  la  juelioe 
egide  4  sea  sujeta,  et  de  lee  garder  de  loute 
oppreaeimi  et  iriotence.  La  vertu  rojrale 
e'est  la  juetiee,  et  la  justice  c'est  la  liberie.' " 
Not  one  amongst  those  who  used  to 
receive  from  him  his  lessons  at  the 
<<  SceUie  dies  Btmnes-Eiudes  *"  has 
forgotten  how  we  trembled  with  plea- 
sore  and  delight  as  we  heard  repeated 
to  us  the  words  of  Talon  to  Lonis 
XIV.  :— 

"  Yone  etee,  sire,  notre  eonverain  seig- 
neur :  la  puiesanee  de  yotre  magmti  Tiemt 
d'en  bant;  elle  ne  doit  eomple  de  seeae- 
tioaa^  apeis  Dien  qu'i  ea  eonseienee.  MaiB 
il  xmporte  k  sa  gloire  que  none  eoyoos  dea 
hoBunee  fibres,  et  non  pea  dee  esdayes.  La 
grandeur  de  eon  etat  et  In  dignite  de  so  eon- 
ronae  so  meewent  par  la  qualite  de  oeis 
qui  lui  obeiseent." 

It  was  thus  that  M.  Berryer,  whOst 
he  recognised  the  progressive  wants  of 
our  social  state^  instracted  us  to  che- 
rish the  institutions  of  our  country, 
without  blushing  for  our  fathers— 
and  whilst  he  propagated  new  ideas  to 
revive  the  power  of  ancient  traditionSf 
he  made  the  present  the  perfected 
image  of  the  past. 

But  we  are  now  to  follow  M.  Ber- 
ryer  into  a  new  career.  His  studies, 
ms  lessons,  his  lectures,  his  successes 
at  the  bar,  his  astounding  eloquence 
and  unprecedented  success,  opened  to 
him  a  new  and  a  vast  theatre.  He 
was  now  to  pass  from  the  bar  to  the 
tribune — and  the  instant  he  had  at- 
tained the  age  required  bv  the  law  of 
deetions,  he  was  invited  to  become 
deputy.  He  was  named  President  of 
the  Electoral  College  of  Puy,  in  the 
department  of  the  Hante  Loire — and 
was  returned  by  a  large  majority  as 
the  representative  not  only  of  that  dis- 
trict, but  of  afl  the  enlightened  and  li- 
beral Royalists  and  Conservatives 
throughout  France.  The  first  time 
he  spoke  from  the  tribune  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  discussion  in  a  secret 
committee  of  that  address  of  the  221 
Deputies  to  Charles  X.,  which  led  to 
theordonnances  of  July,  and  to  the  re- 
volution which  ensued.  His  speech 
was  a  thunderbolt ;  "  voila  ten  beau 
taitnt"  cried  one  of  his  colleagues. 
"  XHtes  done  une  puissancet'*  replied 
Royer-Colard.  Never  was  there  a 
more  glorious  inauguration.  The  ef- 
fect produced  by  his  speech  was  such, 
that  the  jourmJs  of  the  day  thought 
that  he  would  be  at  once  raised  to 
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some  eminent  post  in  the  ministry. 
But  he  sought  no  honours,  and  on  the 
contrary  left  Paris  in  May,  1830,  with 
the  intention  of  returning  in  the  month 
of  August.  On  the  momiug  of  the  day 
to  which  I  have  just  referred,  and  on 
which  M,  Berryer  proceeded  for  the 
first  time  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
to  speak  as  a  member,  he  was  much 
agitated.  It  was  a  new  theatre.  He 
was  fearful  that  he  might  carry  to  the 
Tribune  some  of  the  manners,  some 
of  the  habits  of  the  bar ; — and  the  ti- 
midity which  he  felt  when  he  first  as- 
cended the  Tribune  even  agitated  his 
heart;  but  on  leaving  the  assembly 
amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  whole  house, 
he  said  to  one  of  his  friends,  "  I  now 
know  kow  it  is  necessary/  to  speak  at 
the  Tribune,  Never  to  have  in  the 
memory  a  phrase  prepared  before  hand 
— ^to  have  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
the  argument  to  be  developed — ^not  to 
think  of  what  words  are  to  bo  made 
use  of — and  to  seek  simply  to  give  an 
opinion,  and  not  make  a  speech.  In 
this  way  the  Tribune  is  not  formi- 
dable.** M.  Berryer  has  remained 
faithful  to  this  system  I  Whenever  he 
has  spoken  since  the  Revolution  of 
July,  lie  has  never  pronounced  one  of 
those  set  speeches,  which  are  expected 
beforehand,  by  political  parties.  The 
system  of  preparing  a  speech — ^getting 
it  up — ^is  not  in  accordance  with  his 
talent,  hb  taste,  or,  if  you  will,  with 
his  caprice.  When  he  shines  most,  it 
is  when  suddenly  called  on — when 
compelled  iustantaneously  to  reply, 
and  when  forced  to  grapple  with  an 
adversary  of  gigantic  powers  or  of 
vast  ascendancy.  He  is,  above  all, 
adapted  to  political  contests — a  false 
vrord — an  incorrect  thought — a  bad 
principle — the  physiognomy  of  the 
Chamber — and  even  the  interruptions 
of  his  opponents,  are  all  the  guides  to 
his  most  remarkable  extemporary  ef- 
fusions. It  is  not  that  he  abandons 
himself  to  a  sort  of  vagabond  eloquence 
— but  that  when  his  soul  vibrates  his 
tongue  speaks.  Thus  it  has  more  than 
once  happened  to  him,  that  after  hav- 
ing studied  a  question,  got  together 
the  materials  for  his  speech,  and  spent 
a  laborious  evening  in  arranging  in 
his  mind  the  "  ensemble,'*  and  even  the 
details  of  his  oration — he  has  arrived 
at  the  Chamber — the  discussion  has 
taken  another  turn,  which  has  not  har- 
monized with  his  studies  and  hb  pre- 
parations—and he  has  renounced  all 


that  he  had  dona  and  prepared,  and 
precipitating  himself  into  a  new  sys- 
tem of  argumentations  originating  out 
of  the  circumstances  of  the  moment, 
he  has  developed  it  with  an  authority 
and  a  fertility  which  appeared  to  indi- 
cate  long  preparatory  studies,  though 
all  the  wmle  he  was  merely  speaking 
under  the  influence  of  the  moment. 
A  notable  illustration  of  the  troth 
of  this  observation  took  place  in 
the  session  of  1833,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  detention  of  the  Duchess  of 
Berry,  when  the  Duke  de  Broglie  had 
most  imprudently  developed  the  dog- 
ma of  "  necessity/  *'  as  the  foundation 
.  of,  and  tiie  excuse  for,  the  Revolution 
of  July  and  the  Throne  of  August ! 
It  was  this  word  "  necessity "  which 
called  liim  up,  and  he  thundered  away 
in  the  name  of  reason,  of  right,  and  of 
the  moral  interests  of  Europe  against 
the  consequence  of  this  system  of 
"  necessity" — so  menacing  for  society 
and  the  world.  The  Duke  de  Broglie^ 
though  an  able  and  powerful  speaker, 
was  stunned  by  the  blow — ^and  admit- 
ted his  surprise  at  the  power  and  ma- 
gic of  an  eloquence  only  called  forth 
by  the  word  "  necessity," 

But  let  us  return  to  M.  Berryer  and 
the  Revolution  of  July,  183Q. 

M.  Berryer  was  an  enemy  to  "  coups 
dEtat,"  to  the  suspension  of  any  of 
the  articles  of  the  charta  of  1814,  even 
though  so  suspended  by  virtue  of  the 
14th  clause — to  the  ordonnances  of 
Prince  Polignac — and  to  all  extreme 
and  violent  measures.  M.  Bender 
believed,  as  I  believe,  most  firmly,  that 
if  instead  of  annulling  the  elections  of 
1830,  the  Crown  had  made  an  appeal 
to  the  good  sense,  as  well  as  to  the 
fears  and  interests  of  the  Deputie^, 
almost  all  of  whom  were  necessarily 
opposed,  from  their  position  in  society, 
to  disorder  and  anarchy ; — and  had 
assembled  them,  and  had  simply  pre- 
sented the  "  Budget,*'  that  that  "  bud- 
get**  would  have  been  voted  by  a  con- 
siderable majority. 

But  the  act  was  consummated — and 
we  find  M.  Berryer  not  participating 
in,  but  protesting  against,  though  mo>t 
courageously,  in  the  midst  of  an  as- 
sembly of  a  fraction  of  legislators  who 
made  a  King,  a  Charta,  and  a  Dyna^ 
ty,  after  a  great  emeute  of  three  days ! 
'• — and  what  was  the  line  of  conduct  he 
adopted  ?  Did  he  follow  the  example 
of  solemn  apostasy  set  by  some,  who 
attach  themselves  with  fdine  propen* 
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•uties  or  insdncts,  to  chateans  and  to 
palaces,  whoever  may  be  the  inhabi- 
tants— ind  not  to  the  occupiers  them- 
selTes  ?  No,  indeed :  his  firmness,  his 
good  frith,  guided  him  in  the  midst  of 
those  terrible  circumstances,  where  it 
U  resUy  sometimes  more  difficult  to 
faiow  what  is  one's  duty,  than  it  is  to 
perronn  it* 

As  long  as  in  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties, still  surrounded  by  popular  fuxy, 
it  was  simply  proposed  to  make  cer- 
tain modifications  in  the  charter,  M. 
Benyer  remained  a  broken-hearted 
spectator  on  the  benches  of  that  Cham- 
ber, which  was  now  deserted  by  those 
who,  a  few  days  previously,  professed 
such  derotedness  to  the  then  reigning 
djnasty.  He  cTcn  succeeded  in  mtro- 
liucmg  three  amendments  into  the  new 
eharter.  But  when  a  third  of  the  de- 
puties of  France  resolved  on  destroy- 
ing the  fundamental  law  of  the  coun- 
trj,  and  on  adjudging  the  crown  of 
Lk>ids  XIV.,  as  an  auctioneer  would 
adjudge  a  jewel  without  an  owner, 
picked  up  behind  a  Paris  barricade — 
ah!  then  was  the  moment  that  Ber- 
lyer  protested,  and  then  his  voice  was 
heard  thundering  reason,  justice,  right, 
liberty,  and  order,  in  the  ears  of  his  at- 
tentiTC,  but  unsubdued  auditory.  He 
told  these  king-making  deputies,  "  that 
they  had  no  right  to  disinherit  posteri- 
ty of  an  inviolable  principle,  placed  far 
^ve  the  vote  or  a  deliberating  as- 
jembly." 

It  was  a  fine  spectacle  to  behold  this 
jriant  among  the  pigmies  contending 
alone  against  the  passions  and  the  ha- 
tred of  faction,  and  thus  continuing  to 
conflict,  though  the  mob  was  without 
at  the  doors  waiting  for  the  sentence 
of  this  portion  of  the  deputies,  which, 
of  course,  was  in  conformity  to  its 
"sovereign  ekcUions/"  Berryer  ar- 
gUGd,plKided,  exhorted  in  vain .  Again 
and  sgain  he  ascended  the  Tribune, 
and  notwithstanding  he  was  forsaken 
by  nearly  200  RoyaMst  Deputies,  who, 
from  fear  of  popular  vengeance,  had 
hidden  themselves  in  the  provinces,  or 
in  the  obscure  quarters  of  Paris,  he 
did  not  hesitate  a  moment  as  to  the 
course  he  should  adopt,  but  defended 
the  old  legitimacy,  the  old  constitu- 
tion, and  the  eternal  principles  of  right 
and  justice,  with  as  much  firmness  and 
zeal,  as  if  backed  by  a  large  majority. 
The  storm,  irhich  had  raged  for  three 
days,  had  beaten  to  the  earth,  had 
wildly  proetrated,  all  the  small  trees 


and  saplings ;  but  the  oak  of  the  fo- 
rest, unsc^Sied  hj  the  lightning,  stood 
firm  and  strong  in  all  the  pride  of  its 
ancient  and  glorious  greatness. 

The  question  of  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance  to  the  new  dynasty  soon  pre- 
sented itself  in  all  its  importance.  It 
was  a  monstrous  anomaly  to  demand 
an  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  dynasty, 
when  the  "sovereignty  of  the  people" 
was  proclaimed  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
government.  In  a  letter,  addressed 
by  the  enlightened  and  noble-minded 
Hyde  de  Neuville  to  M.  Guizot,  in 
December,  1831,  tho  former  observed, 
**  The  sovereignty  of  the  people  I  and 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  are  two  things 
moat  difficiilt  to  reconcile.  If  I  do 
not  much  mistake,  there  are  few  con- 
tradictions so  absurd  as  this."  The 
functions  of  the  members  of  tho  two 
Chambers,  said  M.  Marschels,  are 
wholly  political.  They  exercise  in 
the  assemblies  to  wliich  they  belong 
a  portion  of  the  national  sovereignty ; 
and  to  require  from  them  an  oath  is  by 
no  means  the  same  thing  as  to  require 
one  from  the  depositaries  of  public 
authority. 

**  To  demand  an  oath,"  said  the 
Courier  Francois,  *Ms  a  party  mea- 
sure, which  never  ought  to  have  been 
imposed  either  on  electors  or  deputies; 
it  destroys  a  constitutional  right,  and 
we  desire  most  ardently  to  sec  it  dis- 
appear from  our  laws.** 

But  the  oath  was  decided  on,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  take  it.  The  royal- 
ists hesitated — M.  Berryer  exhorted 
them  in  vain — they  resigned  their  scats 
rather  than  swear  to  it — they  refused 
to  become  either  voters  or  candidates 
at  the  new  elections,  and  the  aristo- 
cracy of  the  Restoration  was  destroyed  1 

m.  Berryer  did  not  thus  understand 
his  duties  or  obligations.  When  re- 
quired to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
he  did  so — protesting  iif  the  foUowing 
terms  against  the  measure : — 

"  Force  can  never  destroy  right  The 
legitimacy  of  a  goyernment  is  a  right  more 
precious  for  the  people  than  it  is  for  the 
royalty  ;  but  when  brute  force  dominates  in 
a  state,  private  indiriduals  can  only  submit; 
and  honest  men  are  bound  to  give  to  society 
the  tribute  of  their  efforts  to  prevent,  if  pos- 
sible, yet  greater  evils.  Influenced  solely  by 
this  opinion,  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  re- 
main united  to  honourable  men,  in  whom  I 
acknowledge  intentions  salutary  to  my  coun- 
try, and  1  submit  to  take  the  oath  which  i« 
required  from  utt" 
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M.  Betryer  thus  ez]daiiied  his  view  of 
the  question : — 

*<  We»  who  were  sioDweljr  atti^td  ta  tlw 
fallen  govenunent;  we,  who  adopted  with 
hoaeety  and  eooTictioii  the  principle  of  legi- 
thnacy,  of  the  regular  aad  inoontertible 
traoeaieeicMi  of  power,  becaina  we  recogBiaad 
in  thia  priociple  the  onlj  guarantao  for  go- 
yernment,  order,  atahiUtj,  and  a  deeirabie 
degree  of  liberty  ;  when  a  new  goTcmm«nt 
was  created  bj  yeu,  yon  demanded  of  us 
obniience  !  We  have  ewom  ebedienfle  !• 
you.  We  submitted  ounelTee  to  yon.  Thia 
wae  our  language.  This  haa  been  our  con- 
duct.** 

In  reply  to  some  attacks  whieh  wer« 
made  on  the  sincerity  of  the  oath  of 
allegianeoy  as  taken  by  the  rovalistsy 
and  on  their  general  conduct*  M.  Ber* 
ryer  exclaimed  on  one  occasion : — 

"  The  Minister  of  Foreign  SSban  told 
you  lately,  that  there  did  not  ezitt  any  hh- 
mogeniiy  in  this  chamber.  This  is  trna! 
Such  is  our  position.  We  ere  noi  the  men 
of  July,  but  we  have  all  protested  with  our 
hearts  and  principles  our  lore  for  the  coun- 
try ;  and  we  have  all  declared  that  we  come 
here  to  defend  the  ever  dear  and  sacred  in- 
terests of  our  fellow-citiaens.  We  hare 
shown  enough  of  loyalty  and  good  faith  that 
you  should  render  justice  to  our  most  private 
thoughts  and  feelings.  They  are  all  now 
known.  As  to  myself,  I  have  never  hidden 
one  of  my  actions  or  one  of  my  dioughts  !  * 

And  on  another  occasion^  when  de- 
fending himself  and  his  party  from  the 
charge  of  having  fomented  trouble  and 
discord  in  the  country^  after  having 
denied  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  he 
said:-.- 

"  Certee,  nous  ne  d^Iaisserona  jamais  c!es 
opinions  que  none  avona  adoptees  av«}c  coi^ 
science,  des  sentioMnts  que  nous  a/oua  tour 
jours  reconous  honoraUes  et  salutaires; 
jamais  nous  ne  lee  abjnrerona  un  lonl  jour 
de  notre  vie." 

The  decision  of  M.  Berryer  to  take 
the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new  Ge>- 
vernment,  protesting,  at  the  same  time, 
that  it  was  an  oath  forced  upon  him, 
and  that  it  was  so  taken  to  the  country 
and  not  to  the  Government,  was  in  it- 
self a  great  event.  It  led  to  a  discus- 
sion in  the  columns  of  the  "  Courrier 
de  r Europe,'^  and  of  the  **  Renova- 
UurT  of  the  "  Gazette  de  France;' 
and  of  the  *'  Quotidienne"  which  ter- 
nunated  some  years  afterwards  in  the 
assent  of  the  legitimist  par^  to  the 
measure  as  well  as  to  th»  principle  of 
the  oath,  and  will  onA  diiy^ 


France,  if  not  to  a  retani  to  legiti- 
macy, at  least  to  ConsenratiTe  prin- 
ciples, and  to  a  moderate  and  mixed 
government.  The  evils  inflicted  on 
France  by  the  refusal  of  the  royalbt 
deputies  and  electozs  to  take  that  oath 
during  three  years  were  quite  incal* 
culabte.  The  goyernment  was  thus 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  democracy ; 
no  control  was  exercised  over  it  by 
the  aristocracy,  either  of  family,  ranl^ 
estates,  or  wealth;  and  the  Chamber 
of  Dej^ities,  for  nearly  four  years,  did 
not  represent  one-half  of  eyen  the  elec* 
toral  body*  If  the  royalist  electors 
had  presented  themselves  at  the  elec- 
tions of  deputies  from  1830  to  1833, 
there  would  have  been  at  least  100 
royalist  members  in  the  Chamber;  and 
these  acting  together,  and  always  vot^ 
ing  on  the  side  of  order,  peace,  and 
justice,  would  have  prevented  a  thou- 
sand calamities,  and  averted  a  thou- 
sand acts  of  injustice  and  disorder. 
The  Duke. of  Fitqames  was  among 
the  first  to  understand  his  duty  and  his 
privilege ;  and  whilst  he  renounced 
the  Peerage  when  it  ceased  to  be  he- 
reditary, he  made  an  appeal  to  the 
electoral  body  as  a  candidate  for  the 
deputation,  and  was  returned  a  mem- 
ber. Now,  indeed,  this  question  is 
set  at  rest.  The  royalist  electors  now 
imderstand  their  duty,  and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  at  the  next  general 
election,  which  will  take  place  during 
the  autumn  of  thb,  or  in  the  spring  of 
the  ensuing  year,  that  at  least  60  royal- 
is't  candidates  will  be  returned.  M. 
fierryer  having  taken  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance, and  having  resolved  on  the 
political  line  of  conduct  he  should 
adopt,  at  once  declared  himself  friend- 
ly to  a  very  large  oitension  of  the  elec- 
toral sufirage.  He  was  the  first  to 
propose  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  the 
eleeteral  system,  in  orders  as  he  ob- 
aarvect  ''  tikatwe  may  have  a  Jaitk/ul 
and  noi  a  falset  a  natwnai  and  not  a 
factious  rqu^eaeniaiion  of  what  is  meant 
by  popular  sooereignfy,**  From  1824 
downwards,  he  had  indeed  called  the 
attention  of  his  friends  in  the  Govern- 
ment to  this  subject,  convinced  as  he 
was^  that  if  all  interests,  all  feelings, 
and  all  classes  were  faithfully  repre^ 
sented  in  France,  a  vast  nuyorily  would 
be  in  favour  of  a  Imtimate  monarchy. 
And  when  after  the  RevolntiaB  of  1 830, 
U.  Bevryer  pnrsaad  his  same  system, 
and  procilaimed  the^  sama  ideas^  it  was 
he  wwad  IB.  thift  ravdndwn 


mi  Ae  triumph  of  the  nation  but  of 
a  party — ^not  of  France^  but  only  of  a 
Inction  and  a  faction.  M.  Berrver 
coold  not,  above  ally  nnderstana  a 
**  ttatumal  sovereignijf**  proclaimed  by 
the  efaarter,  and  yet  that  there  should 
be  created  only  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thoiuand  electors  out  of  a  population 
of  thirty-three  millions^  which  excluded 
nmt-iaUAs  of  all  sorts  of  capacities, 
and  which  did  not  even  confer  elec- 
toral priTile^es  on  national  guards  and 
on  jurymen. 

"  Amttm*9$Um€,**tMWLBmTjv.  "qtw 
n  pflto  a  dc«  cakaU  de  tollt  ou  telU  opi* 
■aoe,  tour  a  tour  trinaiphaDt^  Im  pmrtiti 
feat  toor  i  tour*  lean  combinaitona,  az- 
ciMat  telle  ou  telle  opinioa.  Je  na  vwn  ]k 
^ae  b  repr«eealaftaoA  dee  paMiona  dane  la 
BwoMat  oik  ellea  triooipheofc,  et  aoo  pa*  la 
npreMatation  veritable  dea  iatarets  perma- 
nntt  da  paja.  Tel  a  etc»  a  iDon  avU,  )e  Tue 
dc  notrt  sjatima  repr«Mntatif  pendant  quinze 
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When  speaking  of  the  new  electoral 
ayatem  adopted  by  the  ReTolntion  of 
1830,  he  said* 

*^  la  the  law  of  electioBe,  a  narraw-muul- 
«d,  aad  eve«  Tieicra*  principle  waa  followed. 
It  rceatti  from  the  aystam  lo  adopted,  that 
tbe  actioaa  ef  tha  power  of  tbe  connlry  is  de- 
livered into  the  banda  of  a  portion  of  the 
widdle  rleief :  that  the  inferior  claseea  are 
•icladed  froae  all  partiaipation  in  the  ezercise 
of  poUtical  righte;  and  that  the  snperior 
dattct,  chained  down  by  their  own  want  of 
pover  ae  a  minority,  witaees  the  paralytiag 
•f  their  own  legitimate  and  nccenarj  influ- 
ence.** 

On  another  occasion^  Mr  Berryer 
said, 

**  Sons  la  ^aite  Roy  ale,  lo  droit  de  oon- 
eevrir  k  relcetion  Atait  ana  canoetsiQa  de 
rautoriti  royala.  Je  aomprende,  ^tt*eii  £u- 
eeatnnaoonecanon  on  impoee  dee  conditione ; 
^t  Ton  di»e ;  nul  ne  pourra  concouiir  k 
I'ilection  a*il  ne  paye  300  franca  d'iaep^t,  ei 
e'tet  la  una  limito  a  une  xonceeeion  faite, 
Bait  aujourd'hui,  que  voue  avez  adopts  daoa 
^tre  ardre  politique  un  principe  tout  coo- 
trvre,  la  eonverainet^  nationale,  je  ne  com- 
prcodi  plus  le  sens  fixe  qui  vient  prononcer 
4e  Teritables  ezclusions/' 

The  authors  of  the  Revolution  of 
1830  have  indeed  accused  M.  Berryer 
of  the  desire  of  exaggerating  the  de- 
mands and  the  rights  of  this  liberty, 
for  the  purpose  of  corrupting  and  de- 
stroying it.  This  charge  is  uigust. 
M.  Benyer  does  not  affect  to  be  im- 
bued with  the  doctrines  or  with  the 
dnins  of  that  Revolution.  Buthere- 
q^ns  from  tkete  wh«  are  ao  imbued^ 


a  consistent  and  honest  line  of  con- 
duct. M.  Berryer  was  attached  to  the 
exiled  family,  and  that  attachment  he 
continues  to  profess.  M.  Berryer  pre- 
ferred the  charter  of  1814  to  that  of 
1 830,  and  that  preference  he  maintains. 
But  as  we  live  in  the  world  and  must 
nay  some  attention,  at  least,  to  the 
facts  of  that  world  in  which  we  so  live, 
why  the  Revolution  of  Julv  cannot  be 
passed  over,  but  must  be  taken  as  a  fact 
of  vast  importance.  Well,  then,  M. 
Berryer  says  to  the  men  of  July : — 

'*  Be  eonsisteat!  Do  not  proclaim  that 
the  priacipla  of  national  sovereignty  is  the 
basis  of  yoar  new  government — and  yet  be 
afraid  of  the  developeasont  of  that  principle. 
If  the  nation  he  for  you,  be  not  afiraid  of  the 
nation.  1 1^  you  that  the  nation  ia  againU 
you,  and  that  it  is  only  a  faction  that  is  for 
you.  If  the  nation  be  for  you,  if  it  be  op- 
posed to  legitimacy  and  to  tbe  divine  riglit 
of  kings— then  why  restrain  the  electoral 
suffrsge  to  150,000  electors  out  of  a  popu. 
lation  of  33  millions  of  men  ?  No,  the  na- 
tion is  against  you— -and  I  desire  the  exten- 
sion of  tbe  electoral  suflfirage,  in  order  to 
show  you  that  it  is  so." 

And  to  the  Royalists,  the  superior 
classes,  the  men  of  education,  family, 
and  rank  in  France,  M.  Berryer 
says,— 

**  I  wish  for  the  extension  of  the  electo- 
ral suffrage,  in  order  that  you  may  exercise 
your  just  influence,  and  tbat  alt  interests 
may  be  represented.  Under  the  present 
system,  the  opinions  of  one  class  of  society 
are  only  known  and  felt ; — but  if  the  poor 
and  rich,  as  well  as  tbe  middling  classes, 
were  all  heard,  and  were  allowed  periodically 
to  express  their  opinions,  we  might  then  ar- 
rive at  something  like  an  accurate  under- 
standing of  the  wihhes  of  the  country." 

The  opinions  of  M.  Berryer  must 
not  be  confounded  with  those  of  Radi- 
calism. Nothing  would  be  more  im- 
just  than  such  a  confusion.  M.  Berryer 
demanded  an  extension  of  the  electoral 
suffrage  under  the  Restoration,  because 
he  was  justly  confident  that  had  such 
been  the  case,  the  address  of  the  221 
deputies  would  never  have  been  voted, 
and  the  Revolution  of  1830  would  never 
have  taken  place.  France  is  not  re- 
publican, nor  even  constitutional. 
France,  if  polled,  would  be  monarchi- 
cal ;  and  when  M.  Berryer  demanded 
of  the  new  Government  and  of  the  new 
order  of  things  in  France  the  same, 
and  even  a  larger  extension,  he  did  wo, 
because  he  was  confident,  and  he  is  so 
still,  that  it  was  not  France  but  a  fa</- 
tioA  tbat  made  the  Revolution  of  1830 ; 
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and  that  whenever  France  shall  be 
heard,  instead  of  the  faction^  her  cham- 
ber of  representatives  will  be  eminently 
monarchical,  and  her  peerage  heredi- 
tary. It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating disorder  and  anarchy,  that  M. 
Berryer  pleads  for  an  extension  of  the 
electoral  suffrage,  but  to  destroy  all 
absurd  illusions,  and  restore  the  prin- 
ciples of  legitimacy  and  order.  The 
men  who  best  understand  the  real  na- 
ture  of  public  opinion  in  France,  ad- 
mit, that  the  extension  of  the  electoral 
suffrage  would  not  lead  to  republican- 
bm,  but  to  monarchical  preponderance 
and  monarchical  and  conservative  tri- 
umphs. The  Government  of  July  does 
not  refuse  its  sanction  to  all  measures 
of  Parliamenta^  reform,  for  fear  that 
many  Gamier  Pages  and  Eusebe  Sal- 
vertes  should  be  returned  to  the  Cham- 
ber ;  but  lest  the  minority  should,  in 
less  than  seven  years,  be  l^tiroist. 

M.  Berryer  has  likewise  proclaimed 
himself  the  enemy  of  that  system  of 
centralization  which  has  made  Paris 
France,  and  France  Paris* 

<'  S'il  est  un  besoiD,"  he  exclaimed,  in  the 
sitting  of  the  4th  Feb.  1831,  **  qui  se  fait 
sentir,  sur  tout,  les  points  du  Royaume,  c'est 
debriser  cette  centralisation,  n^e  de  la  repub- 
liqae  et  de  Tempire,  joug  odieux  et  insup- 
portable, ti  nos  provinces  ;  si  rous  consid^rex 
attentivement,  la  situation  presente  de  pays, 
vouB  ne  pourrez  douter  que  le  resultat 
des  changements  survenus  sous  nos  yeuz, 
ne  soit,  Temancipation  des  interets  provin- 
ciaux.  Nos  departements  peuvent  et  doivent 
desirer  de  recoaquerir  le  droit  de  faire 
leurs  affaires  euz-memes.  Les  effort*,  j'en 
suis  convaincu,  ne  manqueront  pas  de  toutes 
parts  pour  atteindre  ce  but ;  et  si  vous  lais- 
sez  ce  sentiment  general  se  manifeftter  par  des 
mouvements  spontanea,  par  Taction  propre 
des  localit^s,  ne  doit-on-pas  redouter  les  ploa 
grands  disorders  dans  le  pays  ?  pour  pre- 
venir  ce  mouvement  d^sordonne,  que  je  sig- 
nale  comme  une  consequence  naturelle,  im- 
mediate, de  notre  derni^re  revolutioni  il 
sera  sage  \  la  Chambre  des  Deputes,  d'in- 
troduire,  pen  a  pen,  dans  la  legislation,  des 
modifications  qui  doivent  satisfure,  et  les 
interets,  et  les  vopux  des  provinces." 

Almost  all  the  evils  which  have  af- 
flicted France  since  1 792,  may  be  more 
or  less  traced  to  the  system  of  centra- 
lization. Civil  war — regicide — revo- 
lutions— despotism — ^have  had  their  ori- 
gin in  this  system,  which  is  favourable, 
not  to  liberty  but  to  terror,  not  to  pub- 
lic opinion  but  to  factions. 

The  efforts  of  M.  Bcrxyer  to  main- 
tain a  hereditary  peerage  in  France, 
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though  not  crowned  with  success,  ob- 
tained for  him  the  respect  of  the  most 
enlightened  and  honourable  men  of  the 
revolution  of  July ;  and  the  praises  and 
confidence  of  such  men  as  Casemir 
Perrier,  Guizot,  and  Royer  Collard, 
certainly  well  repaid  him  for  the  pup- 
pyism of  M.  Thiers,  or  the  attacks  of 
the  ''  National."  Even  though  the 
Ministry  was  compelled  to  offer  up  as 
a  sacrifice  to  mob  fury  the  hereditary 
character  of  the  peerage  in  France,  it 
applauded  in  private  the  efforts  of  M. 
Berryer,  and  the  funeral  oration  of  this 
great  orator,  which  he  pronounced  over 
the  fall  of  thb  conservative  institu- 
tion, will  long  be  remembered,  not 
only  as  a  monument  of  his  indepen- 
dence and  courage,  but  as  a  magn^iifi- 
cent  appeal  to  history  and  to  truth. 

M.  Berryer  has  defended,  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies,  the  rights  of  the 
people,  as  consecrated  by  the  charter ; 
has  opposed  the  budgets  of  the  Revo- 
lution as  monstrous  and  disproportion- 
ate with  the  new  principle  of  Govem- 
ment ;  has  avenged  the  Restoration  of 
the  calumnies  heaped  upon  it ;  has  op- 
posed domiciliary  visits,  martial  law, 
and  the  establishment  of  prevotal  courts 
and  military  tribunals  to  try  civil  ofllen- 
ders ;  has  coz\jured  the  Revolution  of 
1830  to  make  a  solemn  and  public  di- 
vorce  with  the  Revolution  of  1793 ;  has 
implored  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  to 
preserve,  as  a  day  of  national  mourning, 
the  21st  of  January,  when  a  prince 
was  inundated  by  a  faction,  though 
France  reveres  his  name  as  the  restorer 
of  true  liberty  in  1789,  and  has  de- 
fended the  exiled  family,  when  attacked 
by  the  ig^norant  and  forsaken  by  the 
faithless.  M.  Berryer  has  opposed  the 
laws  of  September,  1835,  which  de- 
stroyed the  liberty  of  the  press,  of  po- 
litical associations,  and  of  political 
meetings,  and  which  rendered  it  quite 
impossible  to  propagate  among  the 
mass  wholesome  and  good  doctrines, 
because  hawkers  of  journals  were  no 
longer  allowed,  and  tho  taxes  on  pa- 
pers, in  the  form  of  stamps,  caution 
money,  postages,  and  fine,  prevented 
the  execution  of  this  measure. 

But  tliis  is  not  a  **  resume  **  of  even 
one-tenth  of  tho  efforts  and  successes 
of  Berryer. 

In  1832  he  was  thrown  into  prison 
— ^detained  there  some  months,  accused 
of  conspiring  against  the  Government, 
and  tried  at  the  assizes  of  Loir-et-Cher, 
in  the  month  of  October  of  that  year. 
Of  course^  he  was  acquitted.   Berryer, 
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&  eoBspintor !  The  charge  was  pre- 
posterous!  His  life  gave  the  lie  to  such 
an  inreotion — and  when  he  spoke  to 
the  jnr;  with  all  the  warmth,  eloquence, 
pathoe,  and  dignity  of  a  great  and  in- 
jured inaD,  he  did  not  gain  an  acquittal 
but  a  triomph !  The  country  gloried 
tbat  she  possessed  him — and  his  poli- 
tical enemies  attempted  no  reply. 

Although  M.  Berryer  is  no  longer 
the  only  Royalist,  or  even  the  only 
Rojalist  oratfjT^  in  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  yet  he  is  unquestionably  the 
onlj  leader  of  the  Royalist  party.  M. 
Hennequin  and  the  Duke  of  Fitz- 
James  are  men  of  undoubted  talent, 
influence,  and  integrity,  but  they  take 
him  as  their  leader.  And  yet,  though 
their  leader,  he  is  not  their  master. 
Elegant  in  his  tastes,  his  habits,  his 
labours,  and  his  passions,  there  is  a  sort 
of  softness  or  blandness  of  character 
about  him,  which  preyents  him  from 
performing  the  duties  of  a  political 
chieftain.  He  is  not  formed  for 
marching  the  varied  and  opposing 
forces  of  a  political  party  towards  a 
common  object  and  a  prescribed  end. 
There  is  an  object  towards  which  un- 
doubtedly all  the  energy  of  his  charac- 
ter tends — ^but  he  prefers  to  be  follow- 
ed by  his  friends  rather  than  to  order 
this  or  that  movement,  this  or  that 
combination.  At  the  T^ribunef  as  at 
the  bar,  if  it  be  necessary  to  grapple 
with,  or  attack,  and  to  combat  to  the 
last  a  political  adversary,  he  is  always 
ready.  He  has  even  procured  the 
acquittal  of  a  journal  for  a  political 
libel,  though  the  cause  was  not  made 
known  to  him  before  the  moment  of 
trial,  so  easy  does  he  find  it  to  attack 
a  Government  with  whoso  weakness 
and  caprices  he  b  well  acquainted ; 
but  with  resx)ect  to  his  party — though 
he  is  one  of  the  most  devoted  heroes, 
he  will  never  be  the  conquering  gene- 
ral. 

It  b  no  less  curious  than  true,  that 
there  b  in  the  character  of  Berryer  an 
illiance  of  an  ardonr  which  nothing 
can  weaken,  and  a  constancy  which 
nothing  can  change,  with  a  **  non- 
chalance^^ or  a  sort  of  idleness  of  soul, 
which,  where  it  exists,  almost  always 
undermines  the  most  celebrated  names 
and  reputations.  He  has  had  in  the 
course  of  hb  political  career  to  contend 
agunst  the  aristocracy  of  hb  part^, 
vhieh  would  have  condenmed  legiti- 
maey  to  a  sort  of  emigration  into  the 
interior  of  France.  Whilst  Clermont, 
Tonnerrei  YiUele;  and  eyen  Chateau^ 
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briand,  preached  to  the  Royalists  to 
retire  from  public  life,  to  cease  to  be- 
come deputies,  peers,  men  of  pleasure, 
or  of  letters,  science,  and  renown ;  and 
would  have  had  them  all  retire  to  their 
chateaus  in  the  departments — spend 
none  of  their  vast  incomes,  and  then 
punbh  Paris  for  her  madness  and  in- 
gratitude ;  Berryer  understood  far  dif- 
ferently the  duties  of  hb  party — and 
imitating  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Lord 
Stanley,  he  said,  "  No  1  it  b  our  busi- 
ness  to  descend  into  the  arena  of  active 
life ;  **  and  notwithstanding  the  indo- 
lence of  hb  character  he  set  the  exam- 
ple. The  system  of  "  Bouderie"  of 
silence,  and  of  solitude,  did  not  suit 
the  frankness  of  his  character,  or  the 
desire  he  had  to  use  his  talents  in  the 
service  of  hb  country.  He  has  thus 
educated  the  leffitimists,  and  he  has  so 
educated  them,  not  by  a  formal  set 
lesson,  but  by  a  pure,  bright,  and  un- 
changing example. 

When  first  Berryer  devoted  himself 
to  the  Royalbt  party,  he  had  one  of 
the  best  list  of  clients  in  Paris ;  and 
was  making  an  income  from  the  prac- 
tice of  hb  profession,  of  at  least  <£3000 
sterling  per  annum.  This  b  an  un- 
mense  sum  in  France.  But  he  has  re- 
nounced the  whole.  The  defence  of  the 
Royalist  journals  before  the  jury — and 
of  Royalist  principles  at  the  tribune, 
has  occupied  all  his  time ;  and  even 
his  family  estate  would  have  been  sold 
to  pay  the  debts  he  had  incurred,  but 
that  the  party  whose  cause  he  defends 
with  such  unexampled  talent  and  suc- 
cess, at  length  felt  the  necessity  of 
coming  forward  and  of  opening  a 
Royalist  subscription  to  redeem  hb 
estate,  and  provide  for  his  future  sup. 
port.  A  sum  of  £20,000  sterling  has 
been  raised,  and  it  is  expected  that 
before  the  subscription  shall  have  ter- 
minated a  million  of  francs,  or  £40,000, 
will  have  been  collected.  Nor  let  it 
be  imagined  that  thb  is  a  small  sum 
for  France.  Let  it  not  be  forgotten, 
that  colossal  fortunes  in  this  country 
are  tiery  rare,  and  that  incomes  and 
interests  have  been  so  much  shaken 
and  injured  by  the  revolutions  of  the 
last  forty  years,  that  twenty  francs  is 
often  a  considerable  sum  to  a  provin- 
cial Royalbt  family. 

M.  Berryer,  though  possessed  of 
such  an  admirable  organization  as  an 
orator,  and  though  enjoying  so  much 
of  real  and  solid  popularity,  b  one  of 
the  most  affable,  gentie,  and  benevo- 
lent of  beuigs;^fuU  of  grace  and 
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'^  abandon'^ — the  charm  of  the  private 
circle — as  the  ornament  of  the  national 
tribune.  Without  a  portion  of  Jealousy 
in  his  character^  he  rejoices  in  the  suc- 
cess of  others^  and  often  dwells  with 
satisfaction  on  the  talents  and  virtues 
of  his  adversaries.  He  has  an  admi- 
rable aptitude  for  combat  and  for  re- 
sistance— ^but  not  fbr  triumph.  If  he 
should  live  to  see  the  ftill  success  of 
his  party,  he  would  most  probably 
fall  into  the  back  ground.  He  would 
most  likely  not  be  named  either  chief 
or  minister — and  he  would  not  com- 
plain ;  not  because  he  would  afibct  a 
sublimity  of  disinterestedness,  unknown 
to  man,  but  because  his  heart  would 
excuse  even  the  forgetf\ilness  of  his 
friends. 

Though  M.  Berryer,  from  educa- 
tion and  from  practice,  is  an  advocate, 
he  is  very  far  removed  fVom  the  habits 
and  usages  of  the  members  of  the  bar. 
Gentle  as  a  lamb,  and  even  playfbl  as 
a  child  in  his  conversations  and  Inter- 
views with  the  younger  advocates,  yet 
he  never  could  adopt  the  sort  of  "  cafe'* 
and  lounging  life  of  French  advocates. 
He  has  been  accused  of  aristocracy. 
"  What  do  you  mean  by  aristocracy  5" 
he  has  replied.  "  Do  you  mean  a  love 
of  what  is  great,  noble,  rich  in  art  and 
manufacture — of  palaces,  of  splendid 
constructions,  of  rich  apartments,  of 
lofty  buildings,  and  of  loflier  minds  ? 
Yes,  I  am  attached  to  aristocracy.** 

M.  Berryer  has  a  fine  open  face,  a- 
large  forehead,  black  hair,  a  well  made 
profile,  a  gracious  mouth,  a  complexion 
somewhat  pale,  a  phvsiognomy  which 
changes  often,  and  the  "ensemble"  is 
most  certainly  a  "belle  tete,**  He  is 
of  middling  stature,  disposed  to  cor- 
pulency, or  rather  not  quite  so  corpu- 
lent as  Lord  Abingcr,  and  not  quite 
so  tall.  His  voice  is  grave  and  mea- 
sured. His  accent  is  varied  and  har- 
monious. When  he  speaks  without 
animation  on  an  ordinary  and  dry 
subject  of  civil  Jurisprudence,  his  in- 
tonation is  not  gracious ;  but  when  the 
subject  he  discusses  raises  him — when 
tlie  cause  inspires  him — then  his  fine 
voice  resembles  a  well-tuned  instru- 
ment, and  it  rises  and  swells,  and  dies 
away  with  a  most  perfect  and  deli- 
cious harmony.  No  one  can  possess 
a  higher  degree  of  modulation ;  but  it 
is  the  theme  on  which  he  discourses 
which  changes  and  fixes  his  voice,  and 
not  any  design  on  his  part  to  make 
that  voice  reply  to  his  thought;  or  ex« 


press  his  emotions — all  is  natural,  no- 
thing studied. 

In  the  intimacy  of  private  life,  he  is 
the  ttiost  afikble  of  beings.  He  pos- 
sesses in  an  eminent  degree  the  art  of 
conversation :  and  his  observations  on 
the  ordinary  events  of  life  are  playful, 
witty,  rich,  and  kind  ;  and  denote  vast 
genius  and  great  goodness.  He  is  pre- 
eminently fond  of  the  conversation  of 
women  of  mind ;  and  many  a  time 
has  he  forgotten  to  prepare  himself  for 
the  contests  at  the  Tribune,  or  at  the 
bar  on  the  succeeding  day,  when  in- 
troduced into  a  circle  of  female  friends. 

M.  Berryer  is  one  of  those  men 
whose  principles,  life,  and  speeches  are 
dominated  by  a  dogma,  imder  which 
all  is  placed,  and  before  which  all 
must  boWi  or  with  which  all  must  har- 
monize.   This  dogma  for  him,  is  '<  ac- 

THORITY." 

Thus,  in  reKgion,  he  partakes  the 
ideas  of  M.  de  la  Mennais,  De  Bonald, 
and  the  Count  de  Maistre.  \n  politics 
he  is  a  legitimist.  In  politics,  as  in 
religion,  "authority**  is  for  him  the 
source  of  all  society,  and  the  princi- 
ple to  which  all  intelligences  are 
bound  to  submit.  He  carries  out  this 
system  so  far,  that,  according  to  him, 
there  does  not  exist  what  is  called  tmi- 
tural  rights — at  least  as  defended  by 
the  greatest  number  of  the  public 
writers  who  have  developed  their  opi- 
nions on  this  subject.  Every  ^ing, 
according  to  M.  Berryer,  comes  from 
God  ;  and  **  natural  rights^*  as  well 
as  what  is  called  the  spontaneous  dic- 
tates of  the  conscience,  appear  to  him 
a  dream*  "  All  our  ideas,  all  our 
sentiments,**  he  says,  "all  our  notions 
of  right  are  revelations  ftom  God." 

M.  Berryer  possesses  a  splendid  li- 
brary, and  few  men  have  read  more ; 
but,  as  is  the  case  with  all  who  are  do- 
minated by  a  system,  he  reads  less  to 
learn  what  is,  than  to  bring  all  he 
reads  to  support  his  Ideas,  and  to  con- 
firm his  system. 

His  favourite  author  is  Bossuet.  He 
reads  and  re-reads  his  compositions 
every  year.  He  does  not  discover  in 
any  other  a  talent  so  flexible,  and  so 
powerful  in  rehdering  the  tongue  so 
docile  in  expressing  the  thoughts.  He 
says  of  Bossuet  that  he  had  a  wonder- 
f\il  genius,  full  of  grandeur,  abundant, 
sublime,  which  brought  all  sorts  of  hu- 
man knowledge  to  bear  upon  religion. 

Before  Berryer  ascends  the  Tribune, 
eten  though  it  be  only  to  apeak  tot  a 
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feir  mfamleay  lie  liwaTB  traoes  a  {ihn 
of  ins  argmDCOt ;  andwben  tfabpka 
b  decided  on,  be  follows  it  up,  bnngw 
ing  all  the  power  of  his  doqnenee  to 
bar  oa  tiie  subject  be  has  in  view. 
Sometimes^  indeed,  this  lias  its  ineon- 
Tenieaces ;  for  tboagh  he  iatendB  to 
icplj  to  the  ofajeetioiia  of  liis  oj^io- 
nents,  yet  the  dev^opment  of  boa  one 
objeet  so  absorhs  liimt  tlmt  he  foi^ets 
tbe  argmneiila  of  his  adTeraoy.  His 
exordram  is  often  aiow>  and  even  nn- 
decided.  Theexpreaaon  of  histiiOQgfatB 
isalwajs  easy  and  abnndaat;  butsome- 
times  one  may  perceive  the  hesitation 
of  an  orntor  who  is  not  yet  master  of 
his  subject.  Bot  when  he  has  em- 
braced in  the  plan  he  is  abont  to  de- 
?dope  all  Uie  points  of  liis  own  sys- 
tem, and  all  the  aigiDunents  of  his  an- 
tagonists, then  his  eloquence  is  asto- 
nishing, and  he  is  a  perfect  orator. 
When  he  begins  to  speak,  Berryer  b 
eontinually  raLnng  Ms  hand  to  Ms  fore- 
head, as  though  the  touch  of  Ms  hand 
▼as  to  kindle  the  fire  of  bis  imagina- 
tion. 

Though  his  talent  for  speaking  is 
extnor^nary,  yet  he  has  an  oiganiza- 
tion  wMcb  is  very  impressionable.  He 
is  nmch  ezdledy  and  even  exhausted, 
after  some  of  his  gigantic  efforts,  and 
on  one  occasion  fainted  away  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuikries,  and  was  con- 
Teyedhome.  For  some  hours  after^ 
wards  he  suffered  from  nervous  agita- 
tion. 

M.  Berryer  has  a  great  distaste  for 
occupying  the  public  with  himself,  or 
with  Ins  speeches,  his  sayings,  or  his 
doings.  He  would  never  consent  to 
examine  or  correct  the  published  ver- 
sions of  his  speeches,  either  made  at 
the  bar  or  at  the  Tribune ;  and  though 
the  force  of  his  mind  and  character 
enable  Mm  to  surmount  his  timidity, 
yet  naturally  be  is  subject  to  that 
fiuling. 

Sitch  is  Berryer.  But  before  I 
conclude  this  sketch  of  the  most  eio* 
qaent  of  modem  French  orators,  I 
must  be  allowed  to  refer  to  some  of 
his  triumphs,  some  of  his  successes.  I 
do  not  mean  to  record  Ms  triumphs  at 
the  bar,  either  in  civil  or  political 
causes.  Even  the  enumeration  of  bis 
SQcoesses  would  occupy  some  pages ; 
bat  his  triumphs  as  a  political  orator, 
and  as  a  political  leader,  must  be  dis- 
tinctly noted. 

Daring  the  discussion  of  the  ques- 
tion between  France  and  the  United 
States  of  America  as  to  the  claims  for 


indemnitiae  made  by  the  latter  on  the 
former  powM*,  Berryer  made  a  speech, 
which  led  on  one  occasion  to  the  re- 
jection of  the  law  which  proposed  an 
indemnity,  and  to  the  overthrow  of 
the  MiiHStry^  The  Duke  <ie  Broglie 
retired  before  the  triumphs  of  the  Le- 
gitimiit  orator. 

During  the  discussion  of  the  laws 
of  September,  1835,  which  were  enact- 
ed to  put  a  stop  to  tiie  attacks  made 
by  the  press,  on  the  principle  of  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France,  Ber- 
ryer made  a  speech,  which  was  the 
"  event"  of  the  session,  in  which  be 
exposed  in  such  terms  the  absurdity 
and  inconsistency  of  a  Government, 
bom  of  a  revolution  and  behind  barri- 
cades, denying  HbA  principle  of  its  ori- 
gin, and  yet  hoping  to  exist,  that  it 
was  with  great  dlflSculty  the  laws  were 
passed. 

Convinced  that  the  triumph  of  his 
cause,  that  cause  of  legitimacy  and 
order  to  which  he  has  devoted  Ms  life, 
must  be  brought  about  by  conviction 
and  not  by  passion — ^by  reason  and 
not  by  force-l4ie  found  out  the  Du- 
chess of  Berri,  when  in  La  Vendee^ 
and  counselled  her  by  all  means  to 
leave  a  field  of  combat  where  she 
could  gain  no  honours  for  her  cause, 
and  no  crown  for  her  son,  but  where 
her  own  dignity  and  that  of  her  party 
could  not  fiul  of  being  signally  com- 
promised. 

Attached  to  the  exiled  dynasty,  he 
vbited  the  ex-monarch  in  Germany, 
and  counselled,  in  language  full  of  re- 
spect and  love,  of  devotedness  and  of 
sincerity,  that  the  Duke  of  Bourdeaux 
should  have  a  large  and  liberal  educa- 
tion suited  to  his  Mgh  rank  and  his 
noble  destimes,  and  should  not  be 
brought  up  by  that  Jesuit  school, 
affainst  which  so  many  natural  preju- 
dices existed  in  France.  His  advice 
has  been  followed,  and  the  Prince  is 
educated  as  his  best  friends  must 
desire. 

Satisfied  that  the  Legitimist  party 
in  France  had  formed  a  wrong  opinion 
of  its  force  and  its  duties  after  the  Re- 
volution of  July,  he  undertook,  single- 
handed,  the  task  of  convincing  them 
that  they  were  wrong,  and  of  persuad- 
ing them  to  follow  mm  in  his  career 
of  action,  conflict,  and  vigorous  but 
orderly  resistance.  Abundantly  did 
he  succeed  in  his  efforts,  and  no  party 
in  France  is  now  making  such  rapid 
stride  in  public  opinion  as  the  party 
ofiheI«egitinu8ts, 
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Resolved  on  having  a  section  of  the 
Chamher,  however  small^  in  favour  of 
Royalist  opinions^  ho  is  now  surround- 
ed by  a  small  but  active  band  of  en- 
lightened and  zealous  rnen^  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  legitimacvj  and  voting 
with  a  perfect  unity  and  truth.  This 
band,  though  still  small,  is  constantly 
increasing;  and  only  a  few  weekis 
since  an  election  of  some  importance, 
contested  by  a  Legitimist  and  a  warm 
supporter  of  Government,  was  gained 
by  the  former  candidate.  M.  Berryer, 
who  was  alone  in  August,  i830,  wUl 
soon  have  a  powerful  section  of  the 
Chamber  to  back  him. 

Appreciating  with  justice  the  duties 
of  Royalist  deputies,  he  does  not  con- 
duct or  encourage  that  sort  of  oppo- 
sition which  would  lead  men  of  weak 
minds  and  strong  passions  to  oppose 
the  Government  de  facto  on  all  points, 
and  at  all  hazards.  His  warfare  is 
not  after  the  fashion  of  Mr  Hume  or 
M.  Augub.  He  does  not  dispute 
about  farthings,  but  about  principles, 
and  is  satisfied  wiUi  carrying  convic- 
tion into  the  hearts  and  consciences  of 
the  French  people.  His  is  no  vulgar 
warfare,  partaking  of  the  haggling 
character  of  an  old  clothes-man.  He 
knows  that  if  his  party  is  ever  again 
to  arrive  at  power  and  influence,  it 
will  not  be  through  such  contemptible 
conduct.  He  knows  that  if  his  partv 
shall  triumph,  it  must  be  solely  through 
the  triumph  of  principles,  and  not  of 
a  vulgar  economy,  and  an  affected 
love  for  an  absurd  and  impracticable 
parsimony.  And  yet  Berryer  neglects 
no  fit  occasion  of  showing  to  France 
how  little  she  has  gained  by  her  Bar- 
ricades of  July.  He  often  points  to 
the  budgets  of  the  Restoration  and  to 
those  of  the  Revolution — and  he  says, 
"  Neither  have  you  gained  in  political, 
in  civil,  in  military,  in  naval,  in  com- 
mercial, in  agriciUtural,  in  scientific, 
in  artial — ^no — nor  in  financial  rights, 
privileges,  fame,  glory,  honour,  or 
wealth." 

The  questions  of  finance,  though 
dry  and  uninteresting  to  a  poet  and  an 
orator,  are  among  those  to  which,  how- 
ever, he  specially  attends.  Not  to 
barter — not  to  huckster — not  to  drive 
hard  bargains,  and  cheat  a  poor  pen- 
sioner out  of  the  means  of  his  subsist- 
ence— but  only  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
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quiring  the  *'  qiiid'^  for  the  "quo,"  and 
for  applying  the  principles  of  a  wise 
economy  in  the  administration  of  the 
affairs  of  the  state. 

Just  in  his  appreciations  of  human 
character,  and  grateful  even  for 
good  intentions,  he  never  fails  to  ac- 
knowledge that  Ceisimir  Perier  did  all 
he  could  do,  in  the  circumstances  in 
which  ho  was  placed,  to  arrest  the 
spread  of  a  wild  and  propagandizing  de- 
mocracy, and  that  Guizot  and  the  Voc- 
trinnaires  are  the  only  men  in  France, 
in  1837,  who  are  capable  of  perpetua- 
ting, if  their  counsels  were  follonred, 
the  iron  dynasty  of  the  Orleans  branch 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon  t  The  late 
measure  of  a  "  general  amnesty'*  re- 
joiced hb  heart  and  gladdened  his  soul. 
Though  not  so  general  and  so  perfect 
as  he  could  have  desired,  yet  he  was 
grateful  that  the  prison  doors  were 
opened  to  so  many  of  hb  fellow-coun- 
trymen, and  he  hesitated  not  to  ex- 
press his  feelings  of  joy  and  satbfac- 
tion. 

The  prospects  of  the  Royalist  party 
depend  greatly  on  the  party  itself. 
The  revolution  which  has  been  effect- 
ed in  the  public  mind,  in  the  short 
space  of  seven  years,  is  most  memora- 
ble. A  Legitimbt  b  now  looked  on 
with  favour,  with  approbation,  and 
even  with  confidence  and  love.  The 
middling  classes  in  France  have  all 
become  Conservatives.  The  upper 
classes  are  essentially  so.  The  lower 
classes  are  divided.  That  a  vast  deal 
of  democracy  remains  cannot  be  de- 
nied— ^but  if  the  Royalbts  shall  conti- 
nue to  act  with  prudence,  wisdom, 
calmness,  dignity,  and  self-respect— 
they  will  tliicken  their  ranks  from  the 
middling  classes — and  the  middling 
classes  will  have  many  recruits  from 
those  of  a  lower  scale.  The  conduct 
of  the  Royalist  party  depends  a  great 
deal  on  that  of  its  chiefs,  and  its  chiefs 
on  their  leader,  M.  Berryer.  And  I 
call  him  their  leader  most  advisedly. 
He  b  not  their  master.  He  b  not 
their  dictator.  He  b  not  their  gover- 
nor. He  b  essentially  their  leader— 
not  because  he  orders  them,  but  be- 
cause they  follow  him.  And  they 
followed  him,  because  they  have  an 
unbounded  confidence  in  his  courage, 
hb  zeal,  hb  energy,  hb  disiiitercstcd- 
ness,  his  purity,  and  hb  wisdom. 
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?RISOKa  AND  PBmTBNTIAHlES  IN  FRANCE* 


It  is  only  aiBee  the  Tear  1791  that 
the  solgeet  we  have  undertaken  briefly 
to  treat  has  attracted  any  a.ttention 
m  Franee.  Previous  to  that  period 
peud  JDstice  belonged  in  that  country 
to  sei^orial  and  ecclesiastical  juris- 
dictions,  and  consisted  for  the  most 
part  in  capital  or  corporal  punish- 
ments. Sentences  being  then  sum- 
maiy,  there  was  no  need  of  confine- 
ment before  trial ;  and  after  trial  either 
s  perpetual  privation  of  liberty,  for 
wU  the  gdleys  sufficed,  or  torture, 
or  matiUtion,  were  the  yerdicts  ordi- 
narily pronounced.  But  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  feudal  power  of  the  nobility 
and  of  the  church,  the  abolition  of 
eorporal  inflictions,  and  the  adoption 
of  the  trial  by  juiy,  introduced  many 
distmctionB.  Crimes  and  offences 
▼ere  no  longer  met  by  arbitrary  judg- 
ments, but  were  dealt  with  by  a  deB- 
bente  process  of  law.  Hence  there 
spnmg  up  a  necessity  of  having 
prisons  for  persons  awaiting  their  sen- 
tences; and,  as  all  penalties  except 
the  highest  consisted  in  imprison- 
ment, a  multitude  of  penal  establish- 
ments of  different  grades,  correspond- 
iag  to  different  classes  of  offenders, 
became  likewise  requisite. 

It  was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  late 
epoch  at  which  prisons  thus  became 
national  institutions  in  France,  that 
the  importance  of  their  classification^ 
and  the  classing  of  their  inmates,  was 
at  once  folly  appreciated.    Of  a  penal 
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system  excogitated  as  a  whole,  and 
not  arising  gradually  out  of  the  wants 
of  society,  this  was  naturally  the  pro- 
minent feature.  The  Constituent 
Assembly,  the  first  French  national 
authority  which  legislated  on  this 
matter,  distinguish^  between  the 
arrested,  the  accused,  and  the  con- 
demned— between  all  the  gradations 
of  criminals  and  the  establishments 
which  were  destined  to  receive  them, 
with  a  degree  of  precision  which  no 
other  nation  had  then  attained  to.  Sub- 
se<^uently  this  classification  has  been 
insisted  on  with  a  growing  emphasis, 
and  so  completely  do  we  consider  it 
as  the  beginning  of  all  penitentiary 
discipline,  that  we  shall  commence 
this  paper  by  giving  an  account  of 
what  has  been  done,  or  rather  what 
has  been  decreed  by  the  law  in  this 
respect  in  France. 

There  are  in  that  country  six  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  prisons :  Bagnes, 
nutisans  centrales,  maisans  depar^ 
tementales,  or  'houses  of  correction, 
maisans  cCarret,  maisans  d arret  and 
de  justice,  and  depots.  Of  the  bagnes, 
that  of  Brest  is  destined  to  receive 
those  who  may  be  condemned  to  ten 
years  of  forced  labour,  and  upwards 
to  perpetuity ;  the  other  two  bagnes 
are  for  those  whose  sentences  of  the 
same  nature  extend  not  beyond  from 
five  to  ten  years.  The  maisans  cen^ 
trales,  of  which  there  are  nineteen 
spread  over  the  whole  kingdom,  are 
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peopled  by  criminals  whose  imprison- 
ment is  to  be  continued  beyond  one, 
and  not  beyond  ten  years.  The 
eighty-seven  houses  of  correction 
are  for  smaller  offenders,who8e  pumsh- 
ment  is  limited  to  one  year.  The 
maisons  d arret  and  de  justice  are  for 
Ihose  under  accusation  'an4  fiirili^ng 
judgment.  The  maisms  darret  art 
simply  to  receive  arrested  ^  or  sus- 
pected persons,  charged  with  small 
oQences;  and  th^  def6u  oorrei^ond 
in  some  degree  to  our  lock-up-houses. 
All  prisoners  indifferentiy,  when  first 
apprehended,  are  thrown  into  the 
depots^  but  remain  within  them  only 
for  a  few  days. 

Ii^  this  enumeration  of  Ffenph  pri- 
sons we  see  the  principle  of  classifica- 
tion abundantiy  recognised.  Even 
before  trial  prisoners  are  classed  in 
two  categories,  are  called  nrevenus 
and  accuses,  according  to  the  lightness 
or  gravity  of  their  ofiences,  and  are 
confined  in  distinct  kinds  of  establish- 
ment8>  maisons  d^arrei,  and  maisons 
d*arrei  and  de  jusUce:  after  trial 
there  is  again  a  threefold  distinction 
made  between  them,  corresponding  to 
the  houses  of  correction,  tbe  central 
houses,  or  houses  of  recliision,  and 
the  bagnes. 

But  all  this  classiflGation,  which  ap- 
pears so  admirable  on  paper,  disap- 
pears, we  are  sorry  to  say,  altogether, 
when  we  come  to  examine  the  practi- 
cal working  of  the  French  system. 
So  great  is  the  confosion  which  exists 
between  all  the  establishments  we 
have  above  named,  that  they  hardly 
appear  ever  to  have  had  distinct  des- 
tinations ;  and  so  promiscuous  are 
tiie  crowds  which  they  harbour,  that 
if  the  necessity  of  separating  and 
classing  culprits  had  never  been  re- 
cognised, the  mixture  of  criminals  of 
all  grades  associated  together  could 
i&ot  be  more  complete  than  it  now  is. 

This  confusion  arises  partly  from 
the  insufficient  number  of  correctional 
and  central  houses,  partiy  from  all 
tiie  prisons  being  places  of  passage 
and  temporary  abode  to  crimmals  on 
the  roaa,  or  awaiting  their  trans- 
ference to  the  establishments  to  which 
tiiey  are  sentence,  and  partiy  from 
the  admission  of  persons  into  penal 
institutions  who  ought  to  be  otherwise 
dealt  with.  Thus  a  maison  de  justice 
N  often  really  converted  into  a  house 
"  correction  i  and  those  already  sen- 
iced  nndergo  the  whole  or  a  part 


of  their  punishment  within  its  walls, 
and  are  associated  with  others  who 
are  untried.  A  house  of  correction, 
again,  harbours  temporarily  those 
condemned  to  redusion,  and  a  maison 
centrale  is  encumbered  with  gaU 
leriens  till  they  can  be  removed  to 
their  proper  destination ;  and  aU  these 
establishments  receive  indiiBTerentiy  in 
this  way  aU  these  difierent  descrip- 
tions of  criminals.  Indeed,  the  houses 
pf  correption  have  become  also  houses 
of  arrest  and  of  justice,  and  are  open 
to  those  charged  with  misdemeanours 
or  crimes,  to  beggars,  vagabonds, 
lunatics,  debtors,  and  children  im- 
prisoned by  the  paternal  authority. 
All  the  prisons  of  thp  departments 
represent,  therefore,  s^l  the  crimes, 
abominations,  and  miseries  of  society 
blended  and  festering  together. 

Monsieur  Gasparin,  in  his  late  re- 
port on  provincial  prisons,  addressed 
to  the  Kmg  of  the  French,  expresses 
himself  as  follows  on  this  subject : — 

'f  The  popidation  of  these  prisons  is 
of  two  sorts-~fluotuatiBg  ana  station- 
ary .  The  first  is  composed  of  soldiers 
and  sailors,  of  whom  the  number  is 
considerable,  especially  near  the  sta- 
tions of  councils  of  war  and  of  revi- 
sion ;  of  criminals  who  are  to  be  trans- 
ibrred  to  the  central  houses  and  the 
bagnes  by  the  gendarmerie ;  of  beg- 
gars and  vagabonds  committed  by  the 
mayors  of  their  respective  communes ; 
of  lunatics  and  prostitutes ;  of  prison- 
ers to  be  sent  before  the  Court  of 
Assizes ;  of  correctioners  to  be  brought 
before  the  judges  of  appeal ;  of  cul> 
prits  to  be  delivered  ove>  to  the  courts 
and  tribunals,  either  as  witnesses,  or  to 
plead  the  pardons  they  may  have  n*- 
ceived ;  ofgafferiens  or  rechisionaires, 
who  have  been  sent  from  one  kag^ic 
to  another,  or  from  one  central  house 
to  another ;  and  of  several  other  de- 
scriptions of  persons,  of  whom  it  would 
be  difficidt  to  give  an  exact  enumera- 
tion." 

After  declaring  that  no  separation 
exists  between  this  fluctqating  popula- 
tion and  the  stationary  population  of 
the  provincial  prisons,  and  pointing 
out  how  corrupting  and  how  destruc- 
tive of  order  and  discipline  the  con- 
stant flux  and  reflux  of  such  masses 
must  be  in  houses  of  correction,  M. 
Gasparin  enumerates  the  several 
classes  of  persons  which  constitute  the 
permanent  inmate  of  these  establish- 
ments ;  viz,   Isti  prm>enus,  or  those 
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debtors ;  Sd,  indiTiduals  imprisoned  to 
secure  the  pajment  of  fines  or  reim- 
boTfcments  due  either  to  the  state  or 
to  pmate  daimants  ;  4th,  debtors  to 
the  treaaoiy  ;  5th,  bankrupts ;  6th, 
prisonm  to  stand  their  trial  before  the 
CoQiis  of  Assizes ;  7th,  criminals  con- 
demned to  the  gttfllotine  awaiting  the 
eiecutioQ  of  Uieir  sentences  ;  8thj 
culprits  sentenced  to  a  year  or  less  of 
correctional  imprisonment ;  9thj  chil- 
dren  committed  by  the  parental  autho- 
ntj ;  and  1 0th,  youths  above  the  age 
of  sixteen  under  restraint  or  condem- 
nition  by  virtue  of  the  66ih  and  67th 
artides  of  the  penal  code. 

According  to  the  intention  of  the 
laVj  all  these  different  descriptions  of 
prisoners  should  be  kept  apart,  but 
« the  inspectors  who  have  lately  vi- 
sited the  prisons  in  question,**  says 
the  report, ''  have  in  no  instance  found 
the  le^  classification  put  into  prac- 
tice. Even  the  separation  of  the  sexes 
is  not  general ;  in  many  prisons  the 
men  and  women  have  free  intercourse 
vith  each  other  during  the  day,  and 
in  almost  all  they  have  opportunities 
of  meeting  and  communicating  to- 
gether. The  sexes  are  nevertheless 
kept  asunder  much  qiore  effectually 
than  the  other  classes  of  prisoners. 
In  the  houses  of  arrest  and  of  justice 
it  rarely  happens  that  theprevenus.aiid 
the  accuses  are  either  by  night  or  by 
daj  separated,  or  hindered  nom  asso- 
ciating with  those  who  have  been  al- 
ready condemned ;  and  when  the  same 
boilmng  serves  for  a  maisou  d arret, 
(kjustuxtetde  correction,  which  is  very 
freyiently  the  case,  a  deplorable  con- 
fusion takes  place,  for  then,  under  the 
same  roof,  criminality  in  all  its  ele- 
ments and  all  its  degrees  )s  exhibited 
k  one  revolting  nieolcgF  of  all  crime? 
and  all  rices."     ^ 

Haring  now  shown,  by  oiie  medium 
example,  what  the  French  prevailing 
^stem,  first  theoretically,  and  then 
practically,  is,  and  pointed  out  the 
master  rice  which  pervades,  more  or 
less,  all  the  penal  institutions  of  France, 
viz.  confuaon,  overtopping  and  nega- 
tiring  olasufication, — ^we  ]^roceed  to 
other  particulars,  in  which  mdeed  the 
radical  evil  just  named  iriU  reappear, 
for  it  is  ascendant  in  every  detail  of 
the  subject  before  us. 

We  have  visited  two  establishments 
of  preventive  impriaonment  in  Paris-* 
a  maison  darr^i  and  a  maison  d arret 
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tion  between  these  two  sorts  of  prisons^ 
because  in  truth  none  exists  oeyond 
their  distinct  names.  Prevents  an^ 
accuses  are  found  mingled  together  in 
both  of  them.  Their  inmates,  being 
untried  persons,  are  presumed  to  b^ 
innocent,  and  some,  no  doubt,  are  so) 
but  the  great  majority  of  them  ar» 
most  desperate  ruffians.  We  saw 
droves  of  human  beings  shut  up  in  the 
maison  de  force  in  Paris  in  perfect 
idleness,  and  having  the  most  complete 
freedom  of  intercourse  with  each  other. 
It  was  a  fearfully  revolting  speetaole* 
The  building  has  accommodation  only 
for  600  persons,  and  800  are  actuaUj 
lodged  in  it.  Two  beds  placed  side 
by  side  serve  for  three  prisoner^, 
The  director  of  the  house  assured  uf 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  indivi* 
dual  to  go  out  of  this  prison  after  th<^ 
usual  sojourn  in  it,  which  is  abou} 
three  months,  without  being  thorough^ 
ly  depraved>  although  he  might  liave 
entered  it  with  a  Character  (K)«apara« 
tively  immaculate.  He  said  also  that 
300  of  those  in  confinement  would 
probably  be  acquitted*  or  could  a| 
least  fUrnish  bail  which  would  ensure 
their  appearance  before  a  jury,  bi^t 
that  this  bail,  though  deemed  by  hini 
sufficient,  would  not  be  reeeived  \xj 
the  law  courts.  We  leave  to  the 
reader's  imagination  the  horrid  state 
these  crowds  of  poor  wretches  must  be 
in;  the  hel)  of  mutual  corruption  they 
must  make  together ;  and  the  dreadAd 
sufferings  and  degradation  they  piust 
bring  upon  themselves,  between  the 
alternations  of  squalid  debauchery  and 
excess  (for  they  are  permitted  even^ 
indulgence  consistent  with  their  safe 
custody  and  a  very  relaxed  discipline) 
and  complete  indolence. 
'  But  however  bad  may  be  the  state 
of  the  maisom  d^rret  and  ds  justice, 
that  of  the  dq>6ts  is  still  woorse.  These 
hideous  dens  are  houses  of  short  deten* 
tion,  situated  in  every  piarket  tow« 
and  arrandissement  all  over  the  Frenek 
territory,  and  are,  besides,  receptaclef 
for  crinnnals  till  they  ean  be  disg<me4 
into  the  prisons  to  which  they  «re  af»> 
tined.  So  malignant  to  lifb  are  Htum 
horrid  stews,  that  the  gif^kriei^  e» 
their  passage  to  the  boffaee,  can  Im^ 
\j  pa^s  a  night  or  two  un4er  flMst 
roof  without  having  some  of  iheir 
members  paralysed  hy  the  davip  and 
infected  walk  and  atmosphere.  ^«  K^ 
words/*  says  M.  Leon  Faucher,  a  gen- 
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deman  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
much  information  on  this  subject^ 
Mean  express  the  disgustful  feelings 
which  a  visit  to  the  Paris  depot  excites. 
Within  its  crowded  walls  every  de- 
scription of  oflfence  has  its  particular 
quarter*  or  rather  chamber,  which 
contains  twenty  camp  beds,  and  in 
which  are  locked  up,  night  and  day, 
sometimes  as  many  as  seventy  prison- 
ers. Here  are  female  thieves  and 
prostitutes,  there  men  charged  with 
areadful  crimes,  and  others  onl  v  with 
slight  misdemeanours ;  and  an  honest 
man  implicated  in  any  unhappy  affair 
implying  no  moral  guilt,  or  arrested 
in  the  streets  at  the  moment  of  insur- 
rection, would  be  thrust  into  one  of 
these  rooms,  and,  to  say  all  in  a  word, 
delivered  to  the  beasts.  He  would  be 
instantly  plundered  even  of  the  clothes 
on  his  back,  and  might  consider  him- 
sdf  very  fortunate  if  he  escaped  fur- 
ther outrageous  violence^*'  The  ^- 
rector  of  um  ekpSt  assured  us  that  to 
make  a  wry  face  (regarder  ^  trovers) 
at  a  police-officer  was  auite  sufficient 
cause  for  being  thrown  mto  this  den. 
The  gendarmes  have  a  right,  it  ap- 
pears, to  arrest  any  one  on  suspicion. 

The  population  of  the  Paris  dqjotg 
which  is  a  very  small  building,  varies 
fh>m  150  to  200  prisoners.  The  num- 
ber of  those  who  traverse  yearly  this 
great  vomitory  increases  rapidly.  Du- 
ring the  last  twenty  years  its  inmates 
have  doubled  in  number;  and  by* a 
table  showing  this  augmentation  from 
1822  to  1832,  we  learn  that  four  per- 
sons are  arrested  for  every  five  who 
are  detained  in  confinement ;  and  even 
of  those  whose  imprisonment  is  pro- 
longed, M.  Faucher  has  ascertamed 
that  a  third  are  acquitted  by  the  tri- 
bunals. 

The  average  population  of  all  the 
prisons  of  France  is  50,000  individuals, 
and  as  not  more  than  from  10  to  15,000 
of  these  are  sent  to  the  bagnes  and  the 
central  houses,  there  are  always  about 
Z5  or  40,000  persons  incarcerated  in 
the  other  gaol^  through  which  also  the 
redusianaires  and  the  gaUeriens  have, 
in  the  first  instance,  to  pass.  These  in- 
stitutions, of  comparatively  short  and 
initiatory  imprisonment,  are  therefore 
the  most  important  of  aU.  All  crimi- 
nals of  all  grades  commence  their 
penitentiary  education,  if  they  are  to 
recmve  any,  within  their  walls.  We 
shall  have  presentiy  to  speak  of  the 
reforms  which  have  been  projected  for 


these  houses  and  other  estabUshments, 
of  which  we  are  still  to  give  some 
account.  Previously  we  have  other 
matters  to  notice  which,  thoug^h  not 
absolutely  connected  with  the  details 
we  are  following,  yet  belong  promi- 
nenUy  to  our  general  subject. 

And  the  most  curious  and  instrac- 
tive  of  these  is  the  opinion,  which  long 
experience  in  prisons  has  shaped  into 
an  axiom  in  France,  viz.  that  the  na- 
ture of  the  crime  committed  by  any 
individual  who  may  fall  into  the  hands 
of  justice,  forms  no  criterion  to  judge 
of  the  measure  of  his  depravity.    The 
directors  of  French  penitentiaries  in- 
variably  insist,  in  their  reports,  npon 
this  observation,  which  they  dwell  up- 
on less  as  an  observation  tlian  as  a  fact 
of  which  they  entertain   no   doubt. 
The  reports  we  allude  to  go  even  fur- 
ther than  this,  and  affirm  that  those 
who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  are  the  most 
guilty,  are  generally  much  less  de- 
praved than  those  who  are  convicted 
of  comparatively  small  offences.    *^  In 
general,**  says  the  director  of  Clair- 
vaux,  *' criminals  are  much  less  tur- 
bulent, and  much  more    submissive 
and   laborious    than   correctioners.** 
From   Beaulieu  the  report  is  in  the 
same  strain.     "  The  correctioners,'* 
it  says,  <'  are  usually  those  to  whom 
theft  is  a  trade.**     This  class  includes 
a  multitude  of  old  gaUeriens.     But 
among  the  criminals  there  are^nany 
who,  without  being  corrupted  to  any 
thing  like  the  same  degree,  have  yield- 
ed to  the  violence  of  passion,  and  have 
been  urged  to  commit  crime  by  the 
wants  of  a  numerous  family.     The 
commissioner  of  the  bagne  of  Brest 
expresses  himself  still  more  strongly. 
''  Those  condemned  for  murder  or  as- 
sassination,** he  declares,  ''if  convict- 
ed for  the  first  time,  are  usually  very 
docile.     Their  names  are  never  found 
among  those  who  require  a  special 
surveulance.     There  is  more  repent- 
ance, more  remorse  in  the  class  of 
murderers  than  in  that  of  thieves,  and 
they  are  rarely  guilty  of  theft.** 

In  company  with  this  observation, 
that  there  is  no  such  parity  to  be  db- 
covered  between  crime  and  depravity 
as  to  enable  one  to  judge  of  the  one    | 
by  the  other,  there  is  a  parallel  remark 
which  has  been  made  at  the  same  time,  j 
and  which  we  leave  to  our  readers*  re-    j 
fiection  without  comment,   viz.  that 
the  rural  districts  of  France  furnish 
generally  the  crinunals  to  justice;  whilst 
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the  urtHm  £strict8  furnish  the  offen- 
ders. This  distinction  has  been  clear- 
\j  aseertained  by  statistical  tables. 

The  same  tables^  drawn  up  in  16d4j 
infbim  us  that  the  urban  population 
whichj  compared  to  that  of  the  whole 
kingdom,  is  in  the  proportion  of  21 
to  100,  eontributes,  on  an  average^  to 
the  mass  of  criminals  in  the  proportion 
of  30  to  100 ;  and  that  in  eight  parti- 
cuhir  departments  the  urban  com- 
maa  farnish  a  g^reaier  amount  to  the 
som  total  of  committals  than  eyen  the 
gowral  result  aboYe  specified  would 
lead  one  to  expect.  La  the  depart- 
meDt  of  the  Seine  Liferieure  the  city 
eommittab  are  in  the  proportion  of  57 
to  100 ;  in  that  of  the  Haute  Garonne 
65  to  100;  and  in  the  department  of 
the  Seine  95  to  100.  Descending^ 
then,  to  offences  cognizable  only  by 
the  correctional  police^  the  tables 
show  that  the  disproportion  between 
niral  and  urban  transgressors  is  still 
greater ;  and  that,  as  the  urban  of- 
fenders brought  before  the  Ck>urts  of 
Assises  xre,  on  the  wholoj  as  30  to 
100,  whilst  the  urban  population  of 
the  kingdom  is  but  as  21  to  100,  so 
the  same  class  of  delinquents  brought 
hefore  the  correctional  police,  despite 
the  aboTe-mentioned  minority  in  wnich 
the  inhabitants  of  cities  stand  compa- 
red with  the  inliabitants  of  the  pro- 
Tinces,  are  as  60  to  100. 

Our  readers,  we  belieye,  will  be 
able  to  infer  from  the  aboye  statement 
why  infiracti<Mi8  of  tiie  law  are  much 
more  numerous  in  England  than  in 
France,  or  perhaps  any  other  countrr 
in  the  world.  It  is  because  England, 
from  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise 
disused  over  its  whole  sur&ce  is,  as  it 
were,  aU  city. 

We  now  come  to  the  superior  penal 
establishments  of  France — ^the  bagnes 
and  the  central  houses.  These  we 
may  almost  treat  of  together.  But 
the  chaine,  the  most  remarkable  pe- 
culiarity of  the  former  (now  abolish- 
ed), demands  a  paragraph  apart. 

Onr  readers  are,  no  doubt,  aware 
that  by  this  word  is  signified  the  man- 
ner in  which  those  condemned  to  the 
galleys  were  transferred  to  their  desti- 
nation. Three  times  a-year,  in  the 
months  of  April,  July,  and  October, 
&e  prisons  of  the  neighbouring  de- 
partments Tomited  out  ^evt  galkriens 
upon  the  rendezvous  gaol  of  Bicetre, 
in  order  that  they  might  be  thence 
conducted  to  the  bagnes.     Previous 


to  their  departure,  however,  ceremo- 
nies and  scenes  took  place  which  we 
must  briefly  notice.  First,  the  unhap- 
py wretches  were  visited  by  the  sur- 
geon, that  it  nught  be  ascertained 
whether  they  were  able  to  endure  the 
fatigue  of  the  march  before  them. 
Then,  being  stripped  naked,  they  de^ 
scended  to  the  open  court,  to  be  exa- 
mined by  the  inspectors,  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  concealing  about  ueir 
persons  any  offensive  weapon  or  in- 
strument of  evasion  might  be  pre- 
vented. Afterwards  came  the  cere- 
mony of  ironing  and  chaining  the  cul- 
urits  together.  To  rivet  the  iron  col- 
lar round  the  neck  of  each  gallerien 
required  three  persons :  the  first  hdd 
the  head  of  the  sufferer ;  the  second 
kept  the  coUar  steady ;  and  tiie  third 
hammered  in,  with  repeated  stunmng 
blows,  the  iron  pin  wmch  fastened  to- 
gether its  two  extremities.  Then 
were  the  prisoners  chained  together  in 
companies  of  twenty-two.  And  all 
these  operations — first  the  stripping^ 
then  the  collaring  and  chainmg  of 
hundreds  of  human  beings,  treated 
like  wild  beasts — were  performed  in 
the  sight  of  the  other  inmates  of  the 
prison;  who,  men,  women,  and  even 
children,  contemplated  from  tiieir 
barred  windows,  with  loud  and  brutal 
merriment,  the  sufferings  of  those  who 
had  been  thdr  companions  the  even- 
ing before.  All  these  horrid  rites 
having  been  accomplished,  tiie  Jbr^ 
cats  were  permitted  as  much  li- 
berty as  they  could  ei\joy  in  fetters 
and  virithin  the  precincts  of  tiie  prison 
court;  and  then,  says  M.  Faucher> 
from  whom  we  have  derived  these  de- 
tails, to  the  stem  and  savage  ulence^ 
to  the  rocky  inanimation  of  counte- 
nance the  convicts  had  before  main- 
tained, succeeded  the  most  frantic  jo- 
vialty.  In  dancing,  in  songs,  and 
in  drinking,  they  would  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  and  all  the  ensuing 
night.  A  spectator  might  discern,  he 
adds,  marked  distinctions  of  character 
among  them.  Some  whom  he  might 
address  would  scowl  upon  him  and 
answer  his  questions  by  insulting  or 
indecent  gestures;  others  would  de- 
clare they  had  had  the  honour  of  meet- 
ing him  at  the  Opera;  and  many 
would  carry  chaplets  and  crucifixes  in 
their  huids,  showing  that  a  certain 
leaven  of  religious  sentiment  still  re- 
mained within  them.  Linked,  how- 
ever^ together,  these  masses,  in  which 
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•    *  After  perusiog  the  above  ptaa^ge,  our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  surprised  at  the 
iMfrifor  ilid  aatonithineiit  i^hleh  is  expressed  or  fblt  lii  Fhmce  at  tbe  barbarity  of  the 
Baglish  treitd-iidll^  and  eorpohi]  ptitiisbnients.     We  are  advoeates  for  neither  of  tliese 
•iiifliotioiis.     Btit  it  is  a  inistake  to  beHeve  that  the  latter,  tbou^  illegal,  ia  not  prac- 
•lised  in  the  TVench  army  wkem  on  aoHve  aerviee.     During  all  the  wars  of  Napoleon  the 
4oggiag  of  n^Doh  soldiers  was,  as  we  have  leatnt  from  many  of  their  ofBcers,  frequent ; 
and  in  case  a  new  war  slioold  break  out,  we  have  been  informed  from  the  same  sonree, 
the  praetieo  wpnld  again  be  deemed  indispensable.     It  was  not,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  Btatii^  this  fact  that  we  subjoiti  this  note,  but  rather  to  combat  cettiin  false 
argmnenis  by  which  cotporal  punishments  ate  generally  opposed ;  and  on  the  strength 
of  which  they  have  been  rejected  from  the  discipline  of  French  prisons,  where,  as  our 
text  will  presently  show,  they  are,  under  tha  mtual  ajfatem,  necesssiy  la  the  highest 
degree.     The  arguments  to  which  we  allude,  as  they  are  understood  by  Frenchmen,  if 
not  t)y  others,  have  a  worse  effect  than  even  the  habitual  bruializing  use  of  the  knout 
in  Russia.     Corporal  punishment,  it  is  said,  degrades  the  sufferer  hopelessly  in  hia 
'own  estimation ;  and  that  some  remnant  of  self*respect  should  be  left,  if  possible,  in 
the  mind  of  every  malefactor,  that  out  of  it  his  future  reibrmation  may  grow.     And 
this  observation,  in  a  particular  sense,  is  no  doubt  true.     Tbere  exists  often  a  vivid 
sympathy  with  virtue,  a  longing  to  be  restored  to  the  state  from  whence  they  have 
fiJlen,  in  the  hearts  of  many  culprits.    And  where  this  feeling  can  be  perceived — where 
there  is  even  a  remote  approach  towards  it — wbere  it  is  not  positively  manifest  that  it 
has  no  existence  at  all — ^punishment  of  every  sort  should  be  as  carefully  separated  from 
'degradation  as  possible ;  and  corporal  punishment,  the  most  degrading  of  all,  should  be 
-loteBy  abjured.     If  the  state  of  mind,  then,  which  we  have  described,  be  what  is  called 
seW-respect,  it  should  no  doubt  be  treated  wiA  all  the  tenderness  consistent  with  penal 
Jnstiee  i  and  if  the  of^ion  we  are  contesting  meant  nothing  more  than  this,  we  sbonid 
cordially  adopt  It.     But  if  by  the  word  self-retpect  be  signified,  which  we  are  eon< 
-«ioced  Is  the  case,  a  sevitlnient  which  has  no  hiotai  al&nities— a  quality  which  is  most 
prondnenk  in  the  Bost  hopelessly  hardened  rufBans — a  pride  and  a  sense  of  personal 
digi^ty  compatihle  with  wichedness  at  its  height,  seared  inte  insensibility,  and  glory, 
ing  in  a  stoical  raahrtaBoe  lo  every  good  impression, — ^the  sooner  sudi  tetf^retpect  is 
^degraded  the  better,  and  the  keenest  and  most  shamelul  abasements  can  alone  bring  to 
jibe  dust  saeh  a  towering  strain  of  iniquity.    In  France,  however,  they,  think  1^flfiirent]y. 
^*  There  is,"  si^s  M.  Faucher,  **  even  in  the  character  of  the  worst  Fiench  criminals, 
j>ride  ^nd  (I  might  ahadst  say)  honour;"  and  he  therefore  reprobates  the  idea  of 
offering  tbem  any  personal  indignity.     But  What,  we  ask,  is  the  *'  pride  and  hononr  " 
he  speaks  ot^  but  the  very  crest  and  plumage  of  ruffianism  ?     To  Acknowledge  a  per- 
sonal dignity  where  there  is  no  trace,  relic,  or  symptom  of  moral  dignity,  is  to  give  an 
emblaioned  coat-of-arms  to  crime.    Thieves,  bandits,  and  assasslDa  plume  themselves, 
*We  know,  oil  possessing  what  tbcy  call  honour ;  and  it  is  precisely  this  sentiment  which 
hardens  and  sustains  them  throughout  all  their  iniquities.  The  business  of  the  reformer, 
however.  Is  not  to  regard  this  notion  as  something  sacred,  and  as  containing  the  germ 
of  f^iture  amendment,  but  to  extirpate  it  by  the  severest  humiliations*     Yet  the  French 
'  doctrine  goes  to  uphold  it  in  all  its  force.     It  recognises  in  the  very  worst  class  of 
reprobates  a  dignity  of  human  nature  which  is  not  to  be  violated.     And  this  idea, 
-whish  Is  popularly  dirrent,  and  weH  known  to  malefactors,  is  the  source  ftxjm  whence 
-(hey  Sire  able  to  retain  some  good  opinion  of  themselves,  and  to  entertain,  thus  eoun- 
-ieiiaoccd  by  the-worid,  that  fatal  s^f-reapeet,  which  is  an  effectual  bar  to  the  best  hope 
ef  their  return  to  a  right  mind.    Fleschi  and  Alibaud  were  regarded  by  themselves  and 
.by  others  as  heroes.     Crime,  if  It  only  be  of  suffldent  magnitude-^wicksdness,  if  it 
.mly  be  sofflciently  stem  and  obdurate — secures  the  criminal  in  Franee  bmn  Ignomhiy. 
'Vv  loeiety  reeogidsing  this  species  of  indestmctible  dignity  In  its  Hiost  abendoned  out- 
.casCs»  they  are  mightily  upheld  from  &lling  hi  thefr  own  esteem ;  and  atHf-coatampt  is, 
.In  our  opinien.  the  real  road  to  repentence. 


■ade  ^tweea  the  baptes  and  the 
oeotrai  bouses.  Cooaemnation  to  the 
former  is  attended  with  the  greater 
jgnornhj,  and  the  duration  of  punish- 
ment iocorred,  if  it  exceeds  ten  years^ 
is  longer.  GaUeriem  also  work  with- 
out \h»  waHfl  of  their  prLsons^  exposed 
to  the  pablic  eje*  and  shouldj  accord- 
in;  to  a  r^ulation  which  is  at  jpresent 
eonstantlj  disoheyedj  be  continuallj. 
fettered.  In  other  respects  the  two 
icstitutioDs  are  almost  identical^  and 
the  same  observations  apply' to  them 
botL  One  of  the  principal  complaints 
made  against  these  establishments  is^ 
tiut  they  harbour  too  great  a  multi- 
tude of  niale£u;toT8,  The  bagne  at 
Tuolos  contains  at  present  more  than 
3000 ;  that  of  Brest,  2500 ;  and  that 
of  Rocbefortf  1600.  The  ayerage  po- 
pulation of  the  central  houses  amounts 
to  800.  Seven  of  these  houses  pon- 
taia  more  than  iooo.  At  Clairvaux 
there  are  1800  in  imprisonment^  and 
at  Foatevrault  nef^r  1500.  Such  har- 
dened masfieB  a^  these  banded  together 
are  neeeaaarily  impenetrable  to  every 
iDorai  inpression.  To  maintain  aa 
external  order  and  obedience^  is  the 
most  that  can  be  done  by  those  who 
are  placed  over  them. 

With  reject  to  the  discipline  en- 
forced withm  these,  penitentiaries^  we 
hare  been  able  to  discover  no  regula- 
tioiis  which  deacfve  that  namoi  except 
the  obligation  which  enerj  pnsoner  is 
under  to  work  eertain  hours  of  the 
daj  at  some  trade*  which  is  left  as 
much  as  possible  to  his  own  choieef 
and  for  this  he  is  paid.  The  produce 
of  his  work  is  divided  into  three  parts ; 
a  third  goes  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
his  impriso9inient ;  a  third  forms  a 
puney  which  ie  given  him  on  his  libe- 
ration ;  and  4  third  is  handed  to  him 
daily  or  weekly*  to  be  expended,  if  he 
wishes  it»  as  he  naturally  does*  at  the 
eaateen  of  the  prisoa.  And  so  keen 
are  the  priseoers  to  proeore  the  indul- 
geneea  thus  placed  at  their  dispositioni 
that  violent  altercations  often  take 
plaee  between  them  and  the  contract- 
ors who  are  obliged  to  furnish  them 
with  work.  The  rise  or  fall  of  prices 
is  the  articles  manufactured  occasion 
these  scenes.  Sometimes  the  prisoners 
do  as  Uttle  work  as  postible,  or  refuse 
to  work  at  all*  in  order  to  bring  the 
cootractors  to  their  terms:  at  other 
times  theeontraeters  hold  back*  as  far 
u  their  engagements  enable  them  to 
do  M>*  employment  fx^m.  the  piisonerSi 
^  the  potpese  of  bzinging  them  to 
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dieira;  and  if  this  fails*  gifts — ^which 
are  called  grati£cations^are  ^tri- 
buted  among  tne  convict  operatives  by 
the  manufacturers*  to  restore  them  to 

CI  temper.  It  ohen  has  happened 
when  a  promised  ^ratification  of 
this  kind  has  been  delayedi*  a  fearful 
tumult  has  taken  place ;  tbols  and  ma- 
chinery have  been  broken  to  pieces* 
and  the  superintendents  and  agents  of 
the  contractors  have  been*  on  such 
provocations*  murdered* 

It  may  be  well  imagined  that  work 
carried  on  in  this  manner  has  no  re- 
arming effect  whatever*  hui  rather  a 
contrary  tendency  ;  and  such  we  find 
to  be  tKe  fact.  Since  workshops  have 
been  established  in  the  French  prisons* 
^[eeommittais  have  greatly  increased. 
In  the  year  1828  the  numt)er  of  per- 
sons recommitted  was  4760*  whereas 
in  1834  this  number  had  swelled  to 
^\^r  Meaq-time  the  manufactories 
of  the  central  houses  have  within  the 
last  three  years  become  one-fiflh  more 
productive.than  they  previously  were ; 
and  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  best 
and  most  laborious  workmen  are  those 
who  fnost  frequently  return  to  the  pe- 
nitentiaries. These  good  workmen 
are  what  are  called  in  tne  prison-slang 
chevaux  de  retour — return  horses. 

Here  is  the  place  to  make  a  state- 
ment of  recommitments  in  general, 
Py  the  report  of  M.  de  Montbel  in 
1830,  it  appears  that,  recommitted  pri- 
soners in  the  central  houses  were  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  eleven,  and  in 
the  houses  of  correction  of  four  to 
eleven.  In  1833*  Messrs  de  Tocque- 
vilie  and  Beampaont  learnt  by  docu- 
ments* furnished  tliem  by  the  French 
government*  tnat*  out  of  sixteen  thou- 
sand eriminalsa  the  central  houses  con- 
tained four  thousand  recommittals. 
Another  report*  published  a  y^ar  later 
by  M.  Feljz  Real*  states*  that  the 
number  of  persons  recommitted*  which 
in  the  year  1830  was  3787  out  of 
17>898  prisoners*  or  as  21  to  100*  had 
risen*  m  July  1833*  to  5018  out  of 
15,898  prisoners*  or  as  31  to  100. 
Finally*  the  statistical  tables  of  the 
central  houses*  published  recentiy  by 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior*  show 
that  in  January  1836*  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  15,870  culprits*  6155,  ^oi|t  as 
88  to  100*  or  more  thtn  one  to  three, 
were  recommitted  individuals.  This 
account  includes  not*  it  must  be  ob- 
served^  recommittals  m^de  by  the 
correctional  police*  which  are  pro- 
bably much  more  nmneroua  tiian  thoee 
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we  have  enumerated.  It  is  worthy  of 
remark,  too,  that  long  experience  in 
France  has  proved  that  crime  leads 
not  to  crime,  but  to  smaller  offences. 
Thus,  in  the  year  1831,  among  1400 
persons  brought  for  the  second  tune, 
or  more  frequently,  before  the  tribu- 
nals, 1075,  or  76  to  100,  were  chaiged 
with  petty  thefts.  Among  these  there 
were  435  malefactors  who  had  been 
previously  condemned  to  the  galleys, 
and  342  to  the  central  houses. 

After  this  statement  our  readers 
wiU  naturally  and  justly  conclude, 
that  the  great  penitentiaries  in  France 
(so  called)  deserve  not  their  name. 
The  dreadful  immoralities,  indeed, 
which  prevail  in  the  central  houses 
almost  exceed  belief.  A  few  words 
will  suffice  to  explain  the  height  to 
which  these  are  carried.  It  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  that  condemnation  to  one 
of  these  establishments  for  ten  years 
is  equivalent  to  a  sentence  of  deaUi 
before  that  term  expires.  The  pri- 
soners are  nevertheless  well  lodged, 
well  clothed,  well  fed,  have  sufficient 
exercise,  and  are  less  rigorously  treat- 
ed than  they  would  be  either  in  Ame- 
rica or  in  England.  What  is  it,  then, 
that  acts  with  the  certain  effect  of  a 
death-warrant  upon  them  ?  Their  all- 
unutterable  habit  of  vice.  Compared 
with  this  shocking  French  jail  abomi- 
nation to  which  we  allude,  gambling, 
which  is  permitted  to  any  degree 
among  them,  sinks  almost  into  a 
venial  irregularity.  Of  the  preva- 
lence of  this  last-named  passion  in 
the  French  prisons,  the  director  of  the 
Mont  St  Michel  penitentiary  thus 
writes ;  "  I  have  seen  prisoners  who, 
after  having  lost  in  a  second  the  price 
of  a  week's  work,  would  play  for  their 
bread  or  any  other  part  oi  the  food 
they  were  to  receive  during  one,  two, 
or  three  months.  On  one  particular 
prisoner  the  infatuation  of  play  was 
so  strong,  that  he  gambled  away  his 
nourishment,  not  only  when  he  was  in 
health,  but  even  in  the  hospital :  he 
would  stake  his  soup  and  wine,  of 
which  he  stood  in  absolute  need  to 
regain  his  strength,  on  the  turn  of  a 
die.  This  unfa^ppy  wretch  died  of 
inanition." 

We  must  now  speak  of  the  reforms 
which  are  to  be  mtroduced  into  all 
the  prisons  of  France.  These  consist 
principally  of  two :  ceUs  for  the  prison* 
ers  during  the  night,  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  silence  on  them  in  the  day- 
time.  Hitherto  French  prisoners  have 


all  slept  in  common  dormitorieB,  and 
been  allowed  the  freest  companionship 
with  each  other;  two  most  prolific 
sources  of  corruption.  The  new  pro- 
jected regulations,  already  adopted 
with  success  in  other  countries,  will 
at  least  hinder  the  deterwreUwn  of 
criminals  whilst  in  the  hands  of  jus- 
tice— ^perhaps  as  much  as  law  within 
its  own  strict  limits  can  do  for  them. 
It  has  been  thought,  however,  that 
the  rule  of  absolute  silence  is  too 
severe;  and  in  order  to  mitigate  its 
rigour,  French  reformers,  imitating 
those  of  other  countries,  have  pro- 
posed that  prisoners  should  be  allowed 
to  confer  with  their  directors,  over- 
seers, visitors,  and  fiiends,  who  may 
come  to  see  them;  and  M.  Lucas, 
in  a  work  entitled  **  Theory  of  Im- 
prisonment," suggests  that  a  select 
clasA  of  the  best  conducted  and  most 
hopeful  penitentiarists  should  be  al- 
lowed to  converse  together  in  couples 
during  their  hours  of  exercise  in  ^&r 
walks  within  the  prison  predncts. 

The  ceUular  system  is  to  indade 
preventive  imprisonment,  and  to  be  so 
extended  as  to  keep  untried  persons, 
under  accusation,  separate  from  each 
other,  day  as  well  as  night. 

Solitary  confinement  has  been  ab- 
jured in  France  except  as  a  black- 
hole  punishment ;  and  certainly  we 
ourselves  think  it  to  be  highly  objec- 
tionable if  continued  as  a  penitentiary 
regimen  for  any  great  length  of  time — 
longer,  for  instance,  than  three  days — 
without  interruption.  But  periodical 
solitude  we  look  upon  as  the  most 
predous  means  of  awakening  the  best 
affections,  and  of  gathering  together 
such  broods  of  serious  thoughts  as 
may,  by  their  frequent  recurrraice^ 
tend  strongly  to  change  the  character. 
The  reason  why  it  has  been  rqected 
from  every  plan  of  prison  reform  in 
France,  is  too  awfully  characteristic  of 
the  moral  state  of  the  nation  not  to  be 
mentioned.  A  French  gentieman, 
who  knew  wdl  what  he  was  saying, 
explained  to  us  this  reason  as  follows : 
— Solitude  was  good,  he  said,  for  cul- 
prits in  England  and  America*  be- 
cause, in  those  countries,  reflection 
led  naturally  to  reUgion.  Bu^  in 
France,  he  maintained,  a  poor  wretch, 
shut  up  with  his  own  ^axohd  medita- 
tions, would  find  no  religious  oicou- 
ragement  or  support  in  his  own  mind, 
or  within  the  range  of  all  the  instruc- 
tion he  might  have  recdved  in  earlier 
life.    He  added,  that  to  givo  the  pri« 
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r  a  Kble  would  be  but  at  best  to 
give  him  tkptiztie ;  and  he  concluded 
bj  dedaiiog  bis  belief  that  solitary 
confiaement,  otherwise  considered  than 
IS  a  penalty,  as  a  mode  of  inflicting 
mere  pain,  would  have  the  Tory  worst 
effect  upon  French  malefactors  ;  that 
th«j  woold  only  be  irritated,  exaspe- 
rated, and  hardened,  by  the  bitter  re- 
fleedois  which  would  crowd  upon 
tiiem  when  left  totally  alone.  Our 
own  opinion  is  directly  the  reverse  of 
this. 

We  have  above  specified  the  two 
gireat  prison  reforms  which  are  to  be 
idoptni  in  France.  The  French  Le« 
gislature  will  certainly  embody  them 
in  a  law ;  bat  even  when  this  is  done, 
a  eottsiderabte  time  must  elapse  before 
they  are  carried  into  execution.  Se- 
?enl  new  prisons  must  be  built,  and 
almost  aU  those  at  present  exbting 
reoottstmcted,  ere  the  improvements 
we  have  spoken-  of  can  be  put  into 
pnetice. 

We  must  now  pause  a  while  from 
our  details,  to  make  a  few  general  ob- 
servations, which  are  so  inseparable 
from  dl  the  bearings  of  the  subject 
we  hsTe  taken  in  hand,  that,  even  in 
the  briefest  notice  of  it,  they  should 
serer  be  lost  sight  of,  and  though 
perhaps  trite,  should  be  repeated  again 
and  again,  lest,  through  their  very 
triteness,  they  should  become  obso* 
kte. 

In  penal  justicey  then,  two  objects 
alone  are  recognisable:— The  punish- 
ment, involving  example,  and  the  re- 
formation of  criminals.  The  end  of 
the  former  is  to  inspire  dread,  and  so 
to  hinder  crime,  from  a  fear  of  its  con- 
fieqoenoes;  and  this  it  does  in,a  very 
effeetoal  manner,  though  not  in  the 
seme  usoally  looked  for  and  desired. 
Ptaaskment  is  extremefy  deterring  to 
those  who  never  incur  it.  Upon  the 
tmoffiending  part  of  every  community 
it  acts  with  a  power  beyond  compu- 
tation great ;  yet  withal  so  impercep- 
tibly, that  we  can  only  be  sensiUe  of 
iti  mighty  efficacy  by  reflectiDg  on 
what  sociehr  would  be  ilT  every  deter- 
ring consideration,  not  purely  moral 
and  prudential,  were  removed  from 
crimmal  temptation.  Here,  then,  we 
Reognise  the  grand  intents  of  penal 
justice  fulfilled ;  but  here  its  absolute 
dominion  stops.  In  its  outward  mo- 
ral ipheie  it  IS  almost  onmipotent ;  in 
its  inner  executive  q;>here  it  is  nearly, 
if  not  altogether,  impotent :  and  this 
inost  be  so  firom  the  very  nature  of 


things,  for  the  contemplation  of  pu- 
nishment operates  in  proportion  as 
men  are  virtuous — not  in  proportion  as 
they  are  vicious.  As  guilt  mcreases, 
pnnishment  loses  gpradually  all  its 
moraliziDg  nroperties,  till  at  last  it 
has  nothmg  left  but  compulsive  force 
with  which  to  woric ;  and  those  who 
come  within  the  range  of  its  material 
action  may  be  said  by  the  very  fact  to 
be  placed  out  of  the  reach  of  its  moral 
control. 

The  dread  of  consequences,  it  is 
true,  still  remains ;  but  a  little  refiec- 
tion  will  show  us  that  consequences 
are  prudentially  influential  according 
to  the  distance  at  which  they  are  fore- 
seen. Viewed  as  the  gradually  grow- 
ing and  connected  results  of  a  long 
line  of  conduct,  or  of  a  whole  life, 
their  natural  effect  is  to  subordinate 
eYerj  separate  act  to  a  general  course 
or  plan  of  action  ;  and  m  this  manner 
the  individual  is  kept  under  restraint, 
and  his  passions  brought  into  sub- 
jection by  the  very  motives  which 
have  in  themselves  the  g^reatest  impel- 
ling force.  In  the  degree,  however, 
in  which  the  horizon  of  our  views  is 
contracted,  consequences  lose  their 
morally  restraining  virtue;  thejr  be- 
come bare  objects  of  passion,  either 
of  violent  fear  or  hope,  till,  on  the  cri- 
minal who  has  no  future,  whose  pros- 
pects are  all  absorbed  in  the  eiyoy- 
ment  of  the  present,  they  act  not  at 
all  till  they  are  dose  upon  him.  He 
is  perfectly  heedless^  of  them  up  to  tiie 
moment  when  they  become  inevitable 
— so  much  so,  that  recklessness  and 
criminality  have  come  to  be  received 
as  synonymous  terms. 

Now,  in  a  like  manner,  as  conse- 
quences are  impotent  as  preventives  of 
crime,  they  are  also  impotent  as  in- 
ducements to  return  to  good  conduct. 
In  the  latter  sense,  they  can  only  set 
forth  the.  aebantages  of  a  virtuous 
life ;  but  these  advantages  are  much 
greater,  and  the  mind  is  much  more 
susceptible  of  appreciating  them,  be- 
fore a  habit  of  transg^ressing  the  law 
has  been  formed  than  they  ever  can 
be  afterwards. 

Neither  are  the  reflections  which 
imprisonment  and  penitentiary  dis- 
cipline ma^  generate  calculated  to 
bring  the  prisoner  under  the  influence 
of  the  common  motives  which  might, 
before  his  fall  into  crime,  have  legally 
sufficed  for  the  regulation  of  his  life. 
His  situation  is  totally  altered,  moraDy 
even  more  than  sociably.    It  »  not 
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after  baviog  been  ffOYerned  b^  the 
yiolence  of  passion,  that  one  can  ever 
be  made  stimect  to  the  tame  rule  of 
prudence.  Such  a  retrosradation  of 
nature  is  impossible.  The  state  of 
mind  which  prison  reflections  produce 
has  not,  eithen  this  tendency.  It  is 
not  one  of  cold  and  petty  calculation ; 
it  is  one  of  profound  and  passionate 
meditation.  It  is  introspecHve^  rather 
than  retrospective.  Regret  for  ad- 
vantages forfeited  and  respectability 
lost,  hardly  enter  inte  it  at  all.  Such 
comparatively  small  selfishness  is  in- 
compatible with  the  deeper  thoughts 
which  master  the  repentant  malefactor. 
It  is  not  his  social  position,  but  his 
moral  character  which  troubles  him. 
if  he  is  not  moved  in  this  manner,  he 
is  not  moved  at  all,  and  emotion  of 
this  kind  is  in  its  nature  essentially 
religious.  In  religion,  then,  the  on^ 
hope  of  his  reformation  can  be  found. 
The  confirmed  transgressor  has 
reached  that  noint  where  the  moral 
power  of  the  law,  of  society,  and  of 
public  opinion  stops,  and  is  null.  He 
IS  totally  beyond  the  induence  of  coit- 
ventional  morality,  considered  as  such, 
ills  situation  is  altogether  peculiar, 
lie  t)elonff s  not  to  the  woifld ;  he  is 
not  a  civil-society  man.  He  comes 
under  a  category  apar^.  All  motives 
which  are  merely  social,  regard  him 
not.  They  form  no  medium,  as  it 
were,  through  which  one  can  get  at 
him.  He  is  thrown  back  from  the 
world  upon  himself.  His  reforma- 
tion must  consequently  be  strictly  ii^ 
temal;  and  it  thus  happens  that  if  he 
is  susceptible  of  good  ^  all,  he  is  sus- 
ceptible of  it  oi:Iv  in  its  deepest  and 
purest  sense.  There  is  no  middle 
with  him.  The  reaction  must  be 
equal  to  the  action.  We  may  affirm 
even  that,  in  his  moments  of  reflection, 
his  apprehensions  of  virtue  are  e^ui- 
yalent  to  the  depth  of  his  own  iniqmty, 
for  every  thing  is  iudged  of  and  felt 
by  comparison  and  contrast.  Deep 
calleth  unto  deep.  It  is  for  this  rea^ 
son,  we  repeat,  that  whilst,  if  toudbed 
\iy  a  sense  of  his  position,  he  is  dis- 
posed to  receive  impression  from  re^ 
UgUnh  he  is  hardened  in  the  same 
degree  Mpainst  moroli^f  as  distio- 
ffuished  uerefrdm,  for  morality  so 
distinguished  cannot  take  his  measure. 
There  is  nothing  commensurate  be« 
tween  the  shallow  equivocal  amend* 
ment  of  life,  the  moderate  good  con- 
doot  just  keeping  within  legal  boundsi 
which  suck  morality  inculcates^  and 


passionate  desperate  vice,  or  the  re- 
pentance that  may  spring  out  of  it ; 
but  there  is  a  correspondency  and  re- 
leltion  intuitively  perceived  between 
things  that  are  equal — ^between  the 
utmost  degradation,  and  the  most 
thorough  renovation  of  tlie  affections. 
There  is  a  law  of  proportion  which 
holds  untversalljr,  and  it  is  by  virtue 
of  this  law  that  it  has  become  true  to 
a  proverb,  that  extremes  meet. 

We  maintain,  then,  that  a  criminal 
is  nearer  to,  and  more  apt  for  a  com- 
plete change  of  character  tl^n  he  can 
ever  be  to  any  p^tial  amelioration  of 
behaviour.  He  mnY  possibly  he  only 
one  step  removea  from  sainiship, 
whereas,  from  the  intermediate  rank 
of  the  imo£tending  citizen,  he  is  ex- 
cluded permanently.  He  cannot  go 
back  to  his  former  condition,  but  he 
may  he  brought  into  a  new  condition, 
which  indeed  includes  the  former  as 
the  nuLJor  includes  the  minor.  And 
this  new  condition  can  be  wrought  out 
solely  by  conversion,  in  its  only  sense, 
which  is  a  religious  one. 

It  is  remarkable,  too,  that  conver- 
sion, or  that  complete  transformation 
of  character  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other,  which  the  word  signifies,  is  pe- 
culiar to  Christianity.  It  b  true,  the 
thorough  revolution  of  the  moral 
being,  Uie  oisplacement,  as  it  were, 
abd  renovation  of  the  affections  whieh 
the  term  implies,  may  be  regarded  as 
a  revolting  denaturcUizeUion  from  the 
irorld,  which  m^n,  respectable  and 
highly  considered,  may  neither  deure 
Ror  feel  the  need  of.  But  with  re- 
spect to  outcasts,  the  necessity  and 
aptness  of  the  change  we  are  speaking 
of  will,  we  believe^  be  promptly  as- 
sentea  to }  for  it  op^ns  to  tkem  the 
onfy  refuge  that  remains  to  thein  even 
here  below,  and  supplies  the  only  hope 
of  producing  within  them  that  reforma- 
tion which  society  for  its  own  ends  and 
welfare  requires,  but  which  civil 
means  and  social  morality  cannot 
bring  about.  The  objects  of  the  le- 
gislator should  therefore,  with  refer- 
ence to  criminals*  t>e  merged  and  ab- 
sorbed in  the  higher  objects  of  the 
Christian  phil^thropist. 

We  h^ve  only  furtW  to  add»  on  this 
point,  thai  there  is  a  singijdar  and 
striking  adaptation  in  the  Christian 
religion  to  tl^  inmates  of  prisons. 
They  seem  to  be  made  the  ob^  for  the 
o^er.  The  Gospel  was  emphatically 
given  that  it  might  '^seek  and  save 
those  who  are  iost*"    Tlie  guilty  are 
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the  tpmd  Mecto  of  its  beaeToleDjce* 
PnsoQs  ana  peilitentiaiies — bad,  im-. 
practiealil*  h&B  o(  ground^  sloughs  of 
d&poad  to  society — ^fonn  a  soil  de- 
ddedljr  ^irouiable  to  a  gospel  cultiva-' 
doo.  If  this  were  fufly  understood 
and  felt  among  ourselyes,  we  shoi^a 
see  Dowell-brea  deiicals  o^  learned 
fnoes  wpointeil  as  chaplains  to  our 
piisoiUy  out  tiborough  contebtebs-^ 
the  men  who  are  alone  fit  for  the  work 
to  be  performed  there. 

I^ncting  now  our  remarks  more 
imnndiately  and  exclusiv^y  to  France^ 
ve  are  happj  to  inform  our  readers 
that  religion  is  at  present  loudl  j  de- 
manded for  French  penitentiaries  ; 
and  this  demand  conung  principallj 
from  those  who,  if  not  oecided  unbe- 
lieTers,  are  strongly  tinctured  with 
iofidelit/,  involyes  some  curious  eon- 
elosioDS.  For,  1st,  it  is  evident  that 
from  niperstition  or.  from  rites  and 
ceremomes  no  good  can  be  ex- 
pected; and,  Sdly,  that  the  simply 
etMcal  part  ^f  tiie  Gospel  cannot 
either  be  what  is  looked  to,  for  this 
dftuhed  from  its  source  has  ever 
been  at  the  disposition  of  phUosophy. 
It  is  therefore  revealed  doctrine  which 
is  80  straiuously  invoked.  By  this  an 
admisfiion  is  made  that  there  is  some- 
thing better  in  Christianity,  though  in 
the  guise  of  Popeiy,  than  either  ethics 
or  ceremonies.  Even  infidels  do  this 
nmch  justice  to  the  Christian  religion ; 
and  the  priests  are  consequently  every 
where  invited  and  encouniged  to  bring 
the  power  of  the  Gospel  into  action. 
h  i$  because  ihejf  do  not  do  so  tkfU 
thof  are  at  present  despised.  They 
cannot  at  the  actual  epoch  throw  back 
from  themselves  the  blame  of  their  im- 
potewy  upon  the  ineredulity  of  the 
ag^  for  it  is  this  very  incredulity 
which  clamours  for  religion ;  and  that 
they  can,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
prodoee  the  effect  desired,  we  readily 
admit,  for  Christianity,  however  dis- 
gmeed  and  corrupted,  is  yet  not  alto- 
gether extinguished  in  Popery.  Why, 
then,  do  not  the  French  priesthood 
bestir  themselves  to  regain  their  inflit- 
ence  at  a  time  so  favourable  to  the  at- 
tempt? The  answer  to  this  question 
is— ihey  DABB  NOT.  They  know  very 
well  that  the  popular  demand  for  reli- 
gion ^mts  only  at  instruction  in  those 
^octnnes  which  Roman  Catholies  hold 
in  commen  with  all  other  Christians, 
and  these  they  wfll  not  venture  te 
bnng  pronuaentiy  forward ;  for  if  any 
of  the  truths  of  the  New  Testament 


should  be  preached  by  them  with 
energy  and  simplicity,  the  legends  of 
their  own  churcn  would  naturally  lose 
their  power.  These  latter  can  only 
maintain  their  ground  wnilst  the  for- 
mer are  involved  in  as  much  indis- 
tinctness and  obscurity  as  possiblej 
and  glimmer,  as  it  were,  darkly  through 
a  vista  df  mysterious  rites.  To  place 
such  truths  infiont  would  be  to  tnrow 
the  church  into  the  shade.  The  priests^ 
therefore,  fear  to  announce  these  dis- 
tinctly and  separately  as  they  do  their 
own  tenets  of  confession,  penance,  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin,  the  Apostolio 
succession,  Jcd.  They  can  only  suffer 
tlie  Gosp^  doctrines  whidi  they  pro- 
fess to  believe,  to  be  seen  distantly 
through  many  mediums,  which  per- 
plex and  nullify  their  force ;  as  they 
are  thoroughly  aware  that  these  doc- 
trines let  /oo«e  would  destroy  the  church 
that  imprisons  them,  and  that  to  give 
them  any  prominency  would  be  almost 
at  one  bound  to  arrive  at  the  Reforma- 
tion and  at  Protestantism. 

It  is  almost  needless,  after  what  we 
have  just  written,  to  add,  that  although 
there  are  chaplains  appointed  to  most 
of  the  French  prisons^  the  ministnr  of 
these  persons  is  considered  by  all  se- 
rious reformers  to  be  completely  nu- 
gatory. So  entirely  does  M.  Lucas 
despair  of  the  religious  influence  being 
of  any  avail  upon  prisoners,  that  the 
ultimate  point  of  success  which  his 
whole  system  aims  at  is  to  produce 
what  he  calls  a  legal  morality  in  cul- 
prits, to  be  hammered  out  by  the  dint 
of  sheer  habit.  £very  attempt  to  ef- 
rect  more  than  this,  appears  to  him 
chimerical,  and,  without  discouraging, 
he  would  place  no  reliance  on  such 
efforts.  Here,  we  think,  is  the  part 
in  whieh  his  whole  scheme  breaks 
down.  In  this  opinion  the  observa- 
tions we  have  made  above  will,  we 
believe,  support  us.  We  wUl  there- 
fore merely  remark — in  order  further 
to  counteract  the  baneful,  selfish,  cold- 
hearted  assumption  of  that  otherwise 
valuable  author,  viz.  that  criminals  are 
to  be  treated  as  beings  without  souli^ 
as  mere  naachines  of  society — that  an 
enforced  habit,  no  matter  of  how  many 
years,  is  sure  to  be  succeeded  by  a  re- 
action, and  this  more  especially  if  all 
the  cireumstanees  under  which  that 
habit  has  been  formed  shoidd  be  sud- 
denly ssA  totally  changed,  as  they 
must  be  on  the  Uberation  of  a  eaptive. 

Protestant  ministers  are  never  ad- 
idittcd  into  French  prisons  except  on 
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rare  occasions^  as  a  matter  of  special 
favour,  and  their  ministr j  then  is  re- 
garded with  so  much  jealousy,  and  so 
crippled  hy  conditions,  that  it  is  of 
yery  small  service. 

We  must  at  present  return  to  our 
details.  Besides  the  French  estahlbh- 
ments  which  we  have  already  men- 
tioned, there  are  special  penitentiaries 
for  women — five  in  number ;  but  these 
not  being  sufficient,  females  are  also 
confined  in  separate  quarters  of  the 
three  principal  central  houses.  This 
class  of  prisoners  is  more  numerous  in 
France  than  in,  perhaps,  any  other 
country.  Whilst  in  England,  says 
M.  Faucher,  female  culprits  are  only 
in  the  proportion  of  16  to  100,  in 
France  they  are  17  to  100  as  accu8es,2l 
to  100  asprevenuss  and  20  to  the  100 
of  those  condemned  to  a  prolonged 
imprisonment.  From  this  fact  Siat 
gentleman  concludes,  that  corruption 
in  his  own  country  springs  out  of  the 
famify,  and  in  England  out  of  society 
— or,  in  other  words,  that  if  crimes 
and  violations  of  the  law  are  more  fre- 
quent with  us,  owing  to  the  greater 
activity  and  enterprise  of  our  popula- 
tion, vice,  which  is  a  much  more  per- 
vading and  malignant  disease,  prevails 
to  a  much  greater  extent  in  France. 
In  the  year  1836  there  were  5804  wo- 
men confined  in  the  departmental  pri- 
sons and  central  houses,  and  during 
the  six  previous  years  the  number  was 
much  more  considerable,  amounting  on 
an  average  to  607 1 .  The  state  of  these 
females  in  imprisonment  is  represented 
as  most  dreadful,  exceeding  in  horror 
even  the  condition  of  the  men  prbon« 
ers,  whose  excesses  we  have  already 
alluded  to.  The  personal  attendance 
to  which  they  are  subject  increases 
the  evil  to  which  we  refer.  They  are 
in  the  custody  solely  of  men.  They 
are  not  put  under  the  charge  of  ma- 
trons, as  with  us ;  and  M.  Leon  Fau- 
cher contrasts  the  daily  and  unre- 
strained intercourse  they  have  with 
their  male  keepers,  with  the  declara- 
tion of  Mrs  Fry  before  the  House' of 
Commons — ^that  not  even  a  chaplain 
should  be  allowed  to  approach  female 
convicts  without  being  accompanied 
by  a  person  of  their  own  sex. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  the  last 
division  of  our  subject :  viz.  the  pri- 
sons for  young  offenders  under  the 
age  of  sixteen.  Till  very  lately  these 
youthful  delinquents  were  confined  in 
the  common  jails,  and  excepting  at 
Paris  they  still  continue  to  be  so.  The 


number  of  youths  in  prison  in  France 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  were,  in  1834, 
according  to  the  report  of  M.  Beran- 
ger,  6000.  Those  tmder  the  age  of 
sixteen  amount  actually  to  2000. 
Very  considerable  reforms  are  at  pre- 
sent in  progpress  in  this  branch  of 
penal  justice.  Already  in  Paris  a 
vast  edifice  has  been  constructed  for 
the  special  reception  of  juvenile  trans- 
gressors ;  and  it  has  been  determined 
that  establishments  of  a  similar  nature 
shall  be  extended  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  French  territory.  Every 
second  Cour  Royal  of  the  kingdom, 
of  which  there  are  twenty-seven,  is  to 
have  within  the  circuit  of  its  jurisdic- 
tion a  penitentiary  for  boys.  We 
have  visited  the  institution  at  Paris — 
La  Roquette,  It  is  certainly  too 
costly  a  structure  for  the  purpose  it  b 
intended  to  serve.  It  contains,  at  the 
present  time,  400  young  culprits.  Its 
interior  discipline,  if  carried  out  fully 
into  execution,  would  be  very  goocl. 
We  saw  from  200  to  300  boys  indus- 
triously employed  in  the  different 
ateliers,  learning  different  trades. 
Whilst  they  are  at  work  a  total  silence 
is  enforced,  but  they  appeared  very 
cheerful  and  in  fine  strong  health. 
On  their  countenances  could  be  traced 
no  impression  of  vice  or  depravity, 
and  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck 
with  the  reflection,  that  at  their  early 
age  the  discipline  they  were  under- 
going, would  have  the  almost  certain 
effect  oC  making  them  honest  and  up- 
right citizens.  It  was  an  edifying 
spectacle  to  see  so  many  children 
snatched  from  an  early  course  of 
crime,  and  probably  from  eventual 
misery  and  ruin.  There  is  a  school, 
of  course,  attached  to  the  establish- 
ment, but  we  were  sorry  to  learn  that 
its  instructions  are  confined  to  one 
hour  each  day,  and  that  there  is  only 
one  master  to  teach  such  a  ^multitude 
of  boys.  We  have  hitherto  omitted 
to  speak  of  the  schools  which  exist  in 
some  of  the  other  penitentiaries,  be- 
cause we  think  it  very  questionable 
whether  men,  especially  men  of  har- 
dened and  desperate  characters,  can 
derive  any  benefit  from  acauiring,  late 
in  life,  the  rudiments  of  Knowledge, 
which,  to  have  any  good  effect,  thev 
should  have  acquired  in  boyhood. 
But  with  respect  to  boys  of  from  eight 
to  "^  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  case  is 
very  different.  Religious  and  moral 
sentiments,  not  barely  inculcated  by 
precept,  but  attained  by  reading,  and 
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qipropnaieds  as  it  were>  by  the  ez- 

eitise  of  thonghtf  which  reading 
prompts  at  that  early  age,  never  fail, 
ve  thmk*  to  reappear  and  bear  fruit 
in  after  years,  however  they  may  be 
obscured  for  a  season.  The  school^ 
therefore,  should  not  certainly  be 
sacrificed  to  the  workshop.  M.  Leon 
Faoeber  has  informed  us  that  he  has 
succeeded  in  effecUng  a  notable  im- 
proTcnient  in  this  point  in  La  Roquette* 
He  has  had  half-a-dozen  surveiHans, 
▼hose  bnsiness  it  was  merely  to  pre- 
serve external  order  in  the  estabush- 
ment,  dismissed^  and  had  them  re- 
placed by  half-a-dozen  schoolmasters^ 
who  perform  also  the  duties  of  over- 
seen. We  are  told  likewise  that  the 
duphm  of  the  prison  is  a  benevolent, 
zealoQ^  nnbigoted  roan.  The  New 
Testament  is,  by  the  Government 
re^tioDs,  read  frequently — we  hope 
every  Sunday,  but  could  not  ascertain 
whether  this  be  the  case ;  and  round 
the  walls  of  the  schoolroom  there  are, 
printed  and  hung  up  in  frames,  some 
of  the  most  touching  parables  of  the 
Gospel.  All  this  is  very  gratifying. 
The  gains  of  the  young  operatives  are 
dirided,  as  in  the  other  prisons,  into 
three  parts ;  the  first  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  their  imprisonment ;  the 
second  to  form  a  purse  to  be  given 
them  on  their  liberation ;  and  the 
third  to  stimulate  their  industry,  was 
formerly  banded  to  them  daily.  At 
present  they  only  receive  the  one-half 
of  this  third  whilst  they  remain  in 
imprisonment,  the  other  half  being 
put  into  the  purse  of  reserve. 

Connectea  wiUi  this  establishment 
ia  another  most  admirable  institution 
•-the  Patronage  Society.  This  so- 
cietj  has  been  formed  voluntarily  bj 
benerolent  individuals.  Its  object  is 
to  gnide  and  provide  for  the  young 
prisoners  on  their  liberation.  Each  of 
the  boys  has  a  patron  who  exercises 
in  influence  over  him,  even  during  his 
ronflnement,  by  counsel  and  exhorta- 
tion. On  his  being  set  at  liberty  his 
patron  comes  or  sends  for  him,  and 
places  him  in  some  situation  for  which 
ne  has  fitted  himself  in  the  workshops 
of  the  penitentiary.  Instead  of  being 
thrust  out  of  the  gates  with  the  rags  on 
their  hacks,  with  which  they  entered 
them,  and  with  just  sufficient  money  in 
their  pockets  to  lead  them  mto  tempt- 
^on,  as  was  formerly  the  case,  the 
poor  lads  are  at  present  furnished  with 
<l«cent  dothes^  and  given  at  once  an 


employment  and  a  respectable  liveli- 
hood. Their  patrons  visit  them  fre- 
quently, superintend  their  conduct, 
and  by  the  aflTectionate  sympathies 
they  show  them,  encourage  and  con* 
firm  them  in  a  virtuous  course  of  life. 
They  call  them  their  children,  and  the 
reciprocal  affection  #hich  often  springs 
up  between  the  little  outcasts  and  their 
protectors  is  reallv  very  beautiful.  We 
have  the  report  of  the  Society  now  be- 
fore us,  and  the  numerous  instances 
therein  mentioned  of  youthful  vaga- 
bonds and  thieves  becoming  exemplary 
characters  through  the  paternal  kind* 
ness,  of  the  genUemen  who  adopt 
them,  is  most  edifying.  One  instance 
is  mentioned  of  a  former  inmate  of 
La  Rogttettehgiymg  formed  an  attach- 
ment to  an  amiable  and  industrious 
girl,  when,  not  having  money  to  meet 
tiie  expenses  that  would  be  attendant 
on  his  marriage,  his  patron  gave  him 
the  means  to  do  so,  was  present  him- 
self at  the  wedding,  and  furnished  the 
lodgings  of  the  new-married  couple 
with  chairs,  tables,  a  bedstead,  and 
some  linen.  We  notice  this  fact,  to 
which  we  might  add  many  others  of  a 
similar  nature,  to  show  the  benevolent 
spirit  which  actuates  the  Society.  But 
the  most  imequi  vocal  proof  of  the  va- 
lue of  its  exertions  consists  in  this, 
viz.  that  before  its  existence,  out  of 
217  youths  that  were  liberated  between 
the  years  1831  and  1833,  ninety-nine 
ivere  reconunitted,  many  several  times, 
and  for  grave  offences;  whereas,  since 
the  association  has  entered  upon  its 
mission,  out  of  269  lads  taken  under 
their  charge,  only  fifty-one  have  been 
again  sentenced  to  a  second  imprison- 
ment. And  it  is  to  be  observed,  that 
the  ninety -nine  recommittals  above 
specified  are  merely  those  which  have 
taken  place  in  Paris  under  the  real 
names  of  the  offenders.  How  many 
may  have  happened  in  the  provinces, 
and  under  fake  names,  cannot  be  as- 
certained. But  all  who  have  been 
recommitted  whilst  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Society  are  positively 
known,  as  they  cannot  quit  their  situa- 
tions without  the  fact  being  communi- 
cated to  their  patrons.  The  report 
affirms,  that  of  those  who  have  been 
guilty  of  no  fresh  transgression  against 
tiie  law,  fifty-eiglit  are  not  only  labo- 
rious, economical,  and  submissive  to 
their  masters,  but  join  to  those  quali- 
ties virtues  which  must  gain  them 
general  esteem,-   that  124,  witiiout 
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beinff  so  remai^ble^  are  nevertheless 
excellent  young  men  and  good  work- 
men, who  give  evefy  kind  of  satisfac- 
tion to  thdr  employers  and  protectors ; 
so  that  out  of  1269,  there  are  182  ju- 
venile delinquents  thoroughly  reform- 
ed, who  are  the  joy  and  glory  of  the 
Society.  The  remaining  thirty-three 
are  represented  as  very  equivocal  cha- 
racters, some  of  them  rejecting  the 
patronage  of  their  benefactors  altoge- 
ther, and  others  refusing  hard  work, 
and  constantly  changing  their  masters. 
Nevertheless  the  account,  upon  the 
whole,  is  delightful.  The  contempla- 
tion of  benevolence,  and  the  rewara  of 
benevolence  in  extensive  good,  really 
and  unquestionably  effected,  recom- 
penses one  amply  for  wading  through 
the  revolting  records  of  crime  and 
misery,  whicli  we  have  been  obliged 
to  do  in  order  to  write  thb  paper. 

It  still  remains  for  us  to  subjoin  $i 
few  words  on  one  very  in^portant 
subject — the  personal  attendance  upon 
prisoners,  th  France  these  unhappy 
qeings  are  placed  ui^der  the  custody 
of  indiTidq4s  of  the  very  worst  de- 
scription. Even  the  directors  of  pri- 
sons are  hardly  respectable.  Their 
rank  in  society  is  alwajs  low,  and 
their  oducaUpn  and  sentiments  corre- 
sponding thereto .  The  oflScials  under 
them  a^ve»  for  the  most  part,  what  are 
called  hommes  de  peine:  they  belong 
to  the  family  of  Jack  Ketch.  Yet,  9^ 
they  are  not  considered  sufficiency 
brutal  for  their  occupation,  some^r- 
cat  libere  is  frequently  appointed 
guardian  of  the  separate  wards  j  or 
son^e  eminent  ruffian,  knowing  the 
ways  of  enforcing  discipline  from  his 
own  repeated  iipprbonments,  is  taken 
from  among  the  captives  themselves, 
and  set  over  his  tellow-malefactora. 
With  \ns,  certainly,  things  n^s^y  not  be 
quite  so  bad  as  this ;  but  we  appeal  to 
common  experience  whether,  even  in 
England,  a  respectable  man  would 
not  avoid  ^11  company  and  intercourse 
with  a  jailer  or  turnkey  with  as  much 
care,  and  from  the  sai];^c  sentiment  of 
aversion,  as  would  make  Um  shun 
the  society  of  culprits  then^sdves.  In 
fact,  aU  the  agents  employed  about 
our  js^ls  ^nd  Rouses  of  correction,  and 
all  tbe  persons  who  hold  habitual 
communications  of  i^ny  ki(id  with 
pr^oners,  are  recognised  at  ojnpe  by 
their  savage  manners*  and  atrocious 
insensibility  ancl  ignorance.  Yet  it  is 
certain  that  the  reformation  of  crimi« 
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nals  depends  primely  upon  the  cha- 
racter of  those  w)io  come  into  daily 
and  hourly  contact  with  them.  The 
influence  of  individual  upon  individual 
is  either  for  good  or  for  evil — ^the 
most  powerful  of  all  influences.  We 
would  have,  therefore,  even  turn- 
keys, at  least,  as  respected,  as  hu- 
mane, and  as  well  informed  as  the 
best  sergeants  in  the  English  army. 
The  higher  officers  should  approach 
as  near  in  education  and  in  elevation 
of  sentiment  to  gentlemen  as  possible  ; 
and,  from  the  governor  downwards, 
all  should  be  taught  that  they  are 
not  to  consider  themselves  merely 
men  of  bolts  and  bars,  but  that  their 
mission  is  one  emphatipaUy  and  pri- 
marily of  benevolence^ — and  that,  in 
the  perforipance  of  their  duties,,  it 
should  be  their  constant  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  moral  ascendency  over  those 
under  their  charge.  Men  capable  of 
acQuiring  this  ascendency  should  be 
sought  out  ^nd  appointed  as  officials 
to  prisons.  Their  rank  and  estima- 
tion in  the  world  should  be  Qecessa- 
rily  raised,  and  their  vpc|ition  regard- 
ed not  i^s  opprobrious  or  low«  but  as 
honourable  Jn  i^  very  high  degree. 
We  insist  earnestly  upon  this  point, 
because  we  consider  it  most  essential. 
AU  hope  of  reforming  malefactors 
turns,  in  our  opinion,  upon  three  pi- 
vots :  —  Their  classification  or  separa- 
tion, Religion,  and  the  personid  at- 
tendance with  which  they  are  sur- 
rounded. Regulations  of  detail  are 
good  only  in  a  positive  sense  as  ac- 
cessaries, as  reinoving  all  counterac- 
tion from,  and  aiding  the  efficiency  of 
these  three  ^reat  master-springs  of 
penitentiary  cuscipline. 

In  concluding  this  paper,  we  must 
make  our  warm  acknowledigments  to 
M.  Leon  Faucher,  from  whose  in- 
structive conve^^tion  and  valuable 
papers  we  have  derived  the  greater 
part  of  the  information  we  have  been 
able  to  lay  before  our  readers.  That 
gentieman  is  about  to  give  to  publica- 
tion (if  he  has  not  already  done  so)  a 
work  entitled  **  Pna<m  Jie/bmu/* 
This  worV  wiU  be  found  full  of  mat- 
ter mi  interest,  and  ifl  wntten  in  a 
bold,  free,  animated  stirle.  M.  Fau- 
eber  has  given  tu  a  gubiept  naturally 
repulsive  a  great  deal  of  attraction, 
and  made  his  book  almost  as  enter- 
taining IV9  U  is  useful. 
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We  liiTe  \nown  maiiy  p^p}e  wl^o^ 
on  the  streng^  of  a  ipUtar;^  manor- 
lioose,  olikced  in  the  middle  of  a  few 
acres  d  their  own  land — sisparate^ 
from  the  rest  of  the  world  bjr  an  ii;- 
termioable  lane  filled  with  unfathom- 
able rats— haye  made  a  point  of  lauffh- 
in^  open-moiithed  at  an  animal  caQed 
a  Cockney.  When  a  person  strolls 
in  a  Qutjesticpark  beneath  the  shadow 
ofold  ancestral  trees;  or  eyen  breathes 
forth  a  gentle  Hayannah  on  a  spacious 
lawn;  or  paces  his  auiet  hacluiej 
throngh  "  bosky  de^  and  bushy 
bourne,^*  he  may  be  excused  if  ho  does 
not  particularly  envy  the  condition  of 
tbe  denizens  of  dingy  back  parlours 
in  Lombard  S^reet^  or  uP'Stairs  busir 
ne$s  rooms  in  Cheapsioe.  N^y>  he 
maj  even  be  pardoned  if  he  cannot 
enter  into  the  feelings  of  pride  and 
satisfaction  with  which  tliey  )is(en  to 
Bow-bell— tbe  sort  of  personal  yapity 
irith  which  they  talk  o^  the  Monu- 
ment and  the  Mansion-hous^ — for  it 
ii  apparent  to  the  most  super^cial  ob- 
serrer  that  the  real  Londoner  is  sis 
prond  of  the  city  be  l;yes  m  as  if  it 
were  his  own  possession.  }}e  is  proud 
of  the  height  of  St  Paul's,  the  num- 
ber of  the  bridgesi  the  noisiness  of 
the  Strand,  the  dirt  of  Wapping. 
Whpn  the  Thames  Tunpel  is  com- 
pleted, the  t|ue  Cockney  will  be  the 
greatest  coxcomb  in  the  world*  The 
whole  race  was  intolerably  self-con- 
ceited for  many  weeks,  because  the 
heroic  Greenacrp  ^nocked  out  a  pop^ 
old  washerwoman's  eye  with  a  biUy- 
roller,  and  carried  her  hea4  In  ^n  om- 
nibus on  his  knee.  'Tbe  "  poi^ntry  " 
had  nothing  to  compare  with  this-r- 
the  omnibus  is  a  touch  of  the  sub)im^ 
—and  the  Cockney  rose  in  his  pwn 
estimation  accordingly.  But  it  is  pot 
to  be  supposed  that  he  }ia8  any  id^a  of 
tbe  sapeiio^ty  or  thp  position  of  the 
niral  sqture.  If  there  is  one  object 
more  ludicrous  than  another  in  the 
eye  of  a  Cockney,  it  Is  a  country  gjeq- 
tleman.  The  generally  recognised 
eidolon  of  the  species  is  ^  ind|vidui^ 
about  fifty  years  pf  age— with  a  po^- 
sideraWe  ph)}ection  in  frppt — ^red  face 
--loud  yoice — emp^  liead — risking 
lus  neck  a  hui^drea  times  a^^ay  in  fo|- 
lowing  a  fox — or  toiling  beneath  a 
prodigious  double-barrelled  musket  to 


murder  a  poor  harp  ; — ^np  busiQPss  ^; 
(tie  niorning — no  bustling  s^eets—nq 
Nassau  bauopn—no  theatre-inp  Wauv- 
)iall-~po  nothing.     And  suc'b  ?n  ig- 
norant fellow  too — ^l^e  does  |iot  sep  me 
paper  till  it  is  two  days  oldl     for 
forty-eight  hours  the  Yorkshire  soulre 
does  not  know  in  what  character  Jack 
Reeyes  is  to  appear  oii  Tuesd^^y— . 
what  Madame  Vpstris  |s  fo  act  for  her 
benefit,  or  if  she  has  t^ken  Uie  benefit 
of  the  act  i  ant},  ^  fortiori^  the  yen- 
table  Londoner  despises  the  inhabi- 
tant of  more  disUnt  re^o^s  stiU  more 
heartily,  and  all  foreigners  because 
they  cannot  read  the   Time$.     And 
this  is  thp  only  phQosophica|  way  we 
haye  eyer  heard  thp  patriotism  of  the 
good  city  accountpq  for — the  said 
patriotism   coi^sisting  in  s^  dignified 
disdain  of  all  other  dpiW^Pn^^  prlur 
cipaiities,  and  powers.     If  we  must 
enlist  op  one  side  or  other,  and  laugh 
at  the  Cockney  with  thp  squire,  or  at 
the  squire  wiUi  the  Cpcknpyi  we  pro- 
fess purselyes  on  the  side  of  thp  |ne- 
tropolitan.     There  is  certainly  spme- 
thing  grand  in  being  a  unit  \^  the 
mighty  sun^  that  makes  up  the  total 
of  that  tren^endous  whole. '  We  deal 
with  things  on  such  ^  prodigious  scale 
that  our  ye|7  though^  bepomp  miges- 
tic.   We — that  is,  the  glorious  aggre- 
gate— drink  threp  times   more  port 
wine  eyery  vear  thai^  all    Portup^al 
produces  in  fiye,  fmd  thereforp  think 
yery  little  for  ovir  inoiyidual   share 
pf  a  couple  of  bptt^es  a-day.     We  eat 
the  catue  on  a  thousand  hills,  and 
lunch  on  a  leg  of  f^ut^OQ.     We  ex- 
haust the  salmon-^shery  pf  Dundee, 
and  long  for  whale.     Wp  are  sixteen 
hundred  tlipusandi  me^^i  women,  and 
phildren,  ^iid  we  inhabit  the  greatest, 
the  richest,  and  t(ie  pob]est  city  that 
ihp  world  l^^  ever  seefl..    ^jibylon 
was  a  desert  to  us — Rpipe  ^  yiUage ; 
Pactolus  a  puddle  of  vali^elpss  water, 
pompjirpd  to  the  Thames  j   and  the 
iErarium  pf  thp   Capitol  fi  beggar's 
wallet,  compared  to  tne  Bank  of  Eng- 
land*  Evp^  V^  the  "  arts  that  aggran- 
dize life,**  according  tQ  the  phrase  of 
Dr  Johnson — such    as  cookery  and 
horse-racins — ^we  leaye  the  Eternal 
City  far  behind.     We  would  rather 
dine  with  Lord  Sefto^  than  with  Api- 
dus,  Wetayenohesitationinplacmg 
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Ude  aboTO  Pompey^  and  next  to 
Caesar — ^not  that  the  field  of  glory  of 
these  three  men  was  the  same,  but 
that  they  are  the  three  greatest  names 
that  occur  to  us  at  the  moment.  Theur 
chaplets  must  be  twined  of  different 
materials :  laurel  for  the  conqueror  of 
Pharsalia — oak  for  him  who  eyen  in 
his  youth  was  called  the  Great — and 
parsley  (without  butter)  for  the  Ad- 
mirable  Eustache.  For  what,  after 
all  (if  we  enter  into  a  comparison), 
were  the  most  magnificent  of  the  Ro- 
man feasts  (the  mere  numbers  present 
at  them  being  left  out  of  the  Question) 
but  ostentatious  collections  of  strange 
and  heterogeneous  materials?  We 
cannot,  on  looking  at  the  bill  of  fare 
of  a  cUnner  of  Lucullus  or  Vitellius, 
persuade  ourselves  that  cookery  had 
risen  into  the  dignity  of  a  science.  It 
was  not  so  much  the  taste,  the  flavour, 
the  g^ting-up  of  the  dishes,  that  at- 
tracted adndration,  as  the  vast  sum  of 
money  (bey  cost.  This  paltry  purse- 
proud  feeling  is  completely  shown  in 
the  supper  of  Cleopatra,  who  sat  in 
solitary  state,  and  having  had  the 
largest  pearl  that  had  ever  been'seen 
melted  by  some  powerful  acid,  drank 
at  one  gulp  the  value  of  eighty  thou- 
sand pounds.  In  this  species  of  folly 
she  was  closely  imitated  at  Rome,  for 
Pliny  tells  us  that  one  Qodius,  the 
son  of  a  play-actor  of  the  name  of 
\£sop,  was  so  pleased  with  having 
swallowed  a  pearl  worth  nearly  eight 
thousand  pounds,  that  he  invited  a 
large  party  to  sup  with  him  and  gave 
each  of  them  a  similar  draught — 
"  quod  Romae  in  promiscuum  ac  fre- 
quentem  usum  vemt.*'  Hear  this,  ye 
gourmands  of  taste  and  sentiment,  and 
rejoice  that  you  are  born  in  an  age 
and  country  where  genius  and  refine- 
ment preside  over  the  cuisine.  *Tis 
with  reelings  of  mingled  indignation 
and  disgust  that  in  all  the  feastings 
and  glorifications  of  Vitellius  we  dis- 
cover no  mention  of  the  cook  I  This 
contemptible  glutton,  who  was  not 
enough  of  a  gentleman  to  be  an  epi- 
cure, wasted  in  sheer  guzzling  and 
gormandizing  the  sum  of  seven  mil- 
uons  sterling  in  a  very  few  months 
after  his  accession.  He  dined  four  or 
five  times  a-day,  and  if  he  had  lived  a 
few  years  longer  would  have  eaten  up 
the  empire.  But,  besides  these  house 
dinners,  as  they  may  be  called,  he 
used  to  favour  his  friends  with  his 
^mpany  to  an  intermediate  meali 


which  rarely  cost  them  less  than  twenty- 
eight  or  thurty  thousand  pounds.  Half 
Rome  was  ruined  by  these  condeeoend- 
ing  visits  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  other 
half  killed  b^  over-eating  in  courtly  imi- 
tation of  their  master.  We  will  not  de- 
gprade  the  tasteful  and  gentlemanly  din- 
ners of  Lord  Reay  or  Holland  House  by 
contrasting  them  with  such  wholesale 
ingurgitations  as  these ;  but  old  Bro- 
tier,  after  relating  a  few  -instances  of 
this  dreadful — dreadful  because  wasted 
— extravagance,  asks,  ''  At  quas  ergo 
opes  habebant  Roman!  ut  tanto  luxui 
sufficerent?** 

Now,  let  any  man,  between  the 
hours  of  four  and  six  o'clock,  stand 
for  twenty  minutes  in  Regent  Street, 
or  sit  down  half  an  hour  in  Hyde 
Park,  and  he  will  see  more  wealth  roll 
past  him  upon  wheels  than  Rome  had 
to  boast  of  at  the  time  of  her  greatest 
riches.  We  have  heard  a  calculation, 
which  we  believe  to  be  a  very  mode- 
rate one,  that  for  every  private  car- 
riage you  see  in  London  you  may 
give  the  owner  of  it  credit  for  five 
thousand  a-year.  Not  that  it  takes  a 
fortune  of  that  amount  to  entiUe  a 
man  to  his  carriage ;  but,  if  we  con- 
sider that  no  man  would  venture  on  it 
with  less  than  fifteen  hundred — very 
few  with  so  litde,  and  those  only  pro- 
fessional men,  such  as  surgeons  and 
physicians — and  recoUect,  at  the  same 
time,  the  hundreds  who  have  their 
eight  and  ten  thousands,  many  their 
twenty  and  thirty,  and  some  their 
hundred  and  even  their  two  hundred 
thousands  a-year,  we  may  fairly 
assume  the  average  as  it  has  been 
stated.  Now,  in  one  hour,  we  have 
counted  on  Regent  Street  seven 
hundred  and  forty  carriages;  —  last 
Sunday  (Heaven  and  Sir  Andrew 
pardon  us  for  the  employment!)  we 
counted  standing  in  line  at  the  Zoo- 
logical Gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park 
eight  hundred  and  sixty-four  I  On 
that  day,  we  will  venture  to  say,  were 
perambulating  the  walks,  giving  nuts 
to  the  elephant,  and  buuidf^  of 
gingerbread  to  the  bears — ^the  aggre- 
gate representation  of  an  annual  ex- 
penditure of  four  million  two  hundred 
and  twenty  thousand  pounds.  But 
this  is  nothing.  At  the  same  hour 
that  you  have  counted  the  equipages 
in  Regent  Street,  you  discover  from  a 
friend  who  compares  notes  with  you, 
that  he  could  scarcely  leave  the  Park 
from  the  string  of  carriages  enclosing 
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it  tfiree  rows  deep.  Another  at  the 
same  nunnent  has  had  hia  cab  damaged 
ia  threading  his  way  through  the 
croird  of  reUdes  in  Piccadilly.  And 
each  of  the  fines  of  streets  leading  up 
to  the  Regent*S  Park,  from  Harley 
Street  to  Baker  Street,  are  equally 
svarming.  There  were  certainly  in- 
dmdaals  at  Rome  as  rich  as  our  own 
Diikes  of  Satherland  or  Buccleuch ; 
bat  we  deny  in  toto  that  any  thing . 
liie  this  degree  of  wealth  was  equally 
diffosed.  And  a  step  or  two  bdow 
this,  the  obserrer  is  still  more  struck 
with  the  endlessness  of  the  riches  of 
London.  Any  one  of  moderate  for- 
tmie,  say  from  seven  hundred  up  to  a 
thousand  a-year,  who  has  had  occasion 
to  look  out  for  a  house,  has  an  idea 
forcibly  impressed  on  him,  that  he  is 
berondall  question  the  poorest  man 
witMa  ten  miles  of  St  Paul's.  He 
passes  through  mile  after  mile  of 
capital  houses,  all  above  his  mark, 
and,  almost  in  despair,  he  turns  in  an- 
odier  direction.  But  £he  Une  stretches 
quite  as  far  to  the  east  as  it  did  to  the 
west.  He  tries  the  suburbs.  Thousands 
upon  thoosands  of  comfortable  quar- 
ters meet  his  eye ; — ^long  stretches  of 
streets  leadmg  from  O^ord  Street  all 
the  way  to  Kensington  Green,  Dul- 
wich,  Brixton— ^all  occupied — all  in 
the  ddiest  order — ^where  no  person 
foold  posably  live  under  a  Tery  con- 
siderable income.  He  turns,  as  a  final 
effort,  to  the  north ;  he  walks  through 
the  same  uninterrupted  row  of  middle- 
rank  residences  up  to  Highgate  and 
Homsey— to  the  west  he  arrives  at 
Kensington,  Brompton,and  Chelsea^- 
and  at  last,  like  a  sensible  man,  finding 
that  he  is  not  rich  enough  to  be  one 
of  the  Cockneys  he  formerly  despised, 
be  deposits  himself  and  his  portman- 
toa  on  the  top  of  the  Norwich  coach, 
and  betakes  himself  to  his  native 
»hade  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury 
St  Edmunds.  Where  does  all  this 
money  come  from  ? — for  it  is  impos- 
sible for  all  of  it  to  be  done  upon 
tick.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  same 
point  to  which  a  view  of  the  gluttony 
of  Vitellius  brings  the  erudite  Brotier 
with  regard  to  the  riches  of  old  Rome. 
The  learned  annotator  takes  his  esti- 
mate from  the  fortunes  of  two  or  three 
individuals,  and  the  question  of  indi- 
^idoal  wealth  we  are  willing  to  con- 
<^.  He  says  he  will  take  his  ex- 
ample, not  from  Crassus,  the  richest 
man  of  his  day  with  the  exception  of 
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Sylla,  but  from  one  Caius  Liciiiius 
Claudius  Isidorus — a  man  "  satis  ig. 
nobilis"  —  whose  will  was  proved 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-five  years 
ago,  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of 
Rome,  and  his  property  was  sworn  to 
in  the  usual  fo^m.  In  spite  of  great 
losses  in  the  civil  war,  he  left  four 
thousand  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
slaves ;  three  thousand  six  hundred 
yoke  of  oxen;  of  other  cattle  fifty- 
seven  thousand  head ;  and  in  hard  cash 
four  hundred  and  sixty- one  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  twenty  pounds, 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence.  Now, 
taking  the  slaves  at  tho  low  rate  of 
thirty  pounds  a-piece,  the  oxen  at 
eighteen  pounds  a-yoke,  and  the  cattle 
of  all  sorts  and  kinds  at  thirty  shillings 
a-head,  we  may  set  down  the  said 
ignobihs  gentleman  as  cutting  up  to 
his  expectant  heirs  to  the  tune  of  seven 
hundred  and  thirty-five  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  eighty  pounds, — ^which, 
after  all,  is  not  nearly  so  much  as  has 
been  left  by  many  gentlemen  who  have 
been'  the  artificers  of  their  own  for- 
tune§  within  the  last  few  years  in  this 
very  town.  It  is  generally  believed 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a  list  fur- 
nished to  him  of  fifteen  hundred  of 
his  supporters  whose  united  fortunes 
would  pay  off  the  national  debt ;  and 
this,  taking  the  debt  at  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  millions,  gives  a  neat  little 

nerty  to  each  of  them  of  ^ye  hun- 
thousand  pounds. 

We  shall  have  to  come  back  to  the 
subject  of  the  wealth  of  the  two  cities, 
in  comparing  the  Bank  of  England 
with  the  i£rarium  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time let  us  see  whether  Rome,  or  any 
other  city  about  whose  vastness  so 
much  is  boasted  by  the  poets,  had  as 
many  inhabitants  as  this  good  city  of 
London. 

In  this  comparison  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  number  of  Roman  citi- 
zens—the citizenship  being  an  bono- 
rary  distinction  bestowed  on  the  in- 
habitants of  distant  regions  who  had 
never  been  within  a  thousand  miles  of 
the  Seven  Hills.  How  prodigiously 
this  honour  or  privilege  was  spread  in 
the  latter  times  of  the  empire,  till  at 
last,  like  knighthood  under  James  I., 
it  was  almost  a  distinction  to  be 
without  it,  may  be  seen  by  looking  in- 
to the  censiis  at  intervals  of  fifty  ora 
hundred  years.  The  first  census  on 
record  is  that  held  by  Servius  Tullius 
in  the  year  of  the  City  one  hundred  and 
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eighty.  The  number  of  eilizeiM  at 
UuLt  time  was  eighty  thousand.  In 
the  first  census  after  the  expulsion  of 
the  kingSy  hdd  in  the  year  two  hun« 
dred  and  forty-fiTe*  there  were  a  bun* 
dred  and  thir^  thousand.  But  in  the 
fifty-«eTenth  lustrum,  the  last  that  was 
lidd  in  tiie  republic^  in  the  year  of  the 
City  six  hundred  and  eighty-three,  the 
number  of  dtLeens — ^wfaSeh,  in  addition 
to  tibe  inhabitants  of  Rome»  must  have 
included  a  number  of  the  principal 
personages  among  their  allien 
amounted  to  four  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand.  In  the  civil  wars  and  the 
empire  the  citixenship  was  so  promis- 
cuously bestowed^  that  in  the  last  oen* 
sus  held  by  Augustus*  the  number 
rose  to  four  million  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  thousand.  When  the  Em- 
peror Deciusy  in  the  year  one  hundred 
and  four,  wished  to  restore  the  eensop- 
sUp,  the  attempt  was  found  impracti* 
cable»  as  Caracalla  \ak  extended  the 
citixenship  to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Roman  empire.  <'Tbe  freedom  of 
the  city"  has  certainly  been  eonferred 
on  a  goodlv  number  of  qneer  p^ple» 
from  the  Hetman  Piatoff  down  to  W 
Ik^jesty's  right  honourable  and  right 
variegated  Privy  Council,  the  greater 
num^r  of  whom  rejoice  in  the  civic 
diploma ;  but  the  liberality  of  Guild- 
hall is  not  quite  so  diiRisive  in  this 
respect  as  the  generosity  of  Claudius 
and  Nero.  The  privilege,  to  be  sure, 
is  more  valuable,  for  what  is  exemp- 
tion from  flogging,  and  an  equality  of 
rank  with  kings,  to  the  power  of  keep- 
ing a  snuff-shop  on  Ludgate-hill,  or 
rinng  to  be  Liord  Mayor?  Some  of 
the  right  honourable  CounciUors  be- 
long to  the  worshipful  company  of 
pin-makers,  which  aooounts  mr  thefr 
point  and  polish  ;  but  most  of  them, 
we  have  heard,  are  fishraongersy  which 
explains  the  propensity  of  some  of 
them  to  ^*  flounder,'*  and  the  attach- 
ment of  ail  of  them  to  «' Plaice."  But 
let  us  return,  as  the  French  say,  to  our 
muttons. 

And  flrst,  as  to  the  sice  of  the  two 
cities.  Great  battles  have  been  fought 
about  the  waUs  of  Rome,  not  only  by 
stalwart  knights,  but  by  angry  scholars 
and  antiquarians.  From  the  days  of 
Romulus  and  Remus  tiiey  seem  des- 
tined to  be  a  cause  of  quarrel.  Even 
the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  **  Po- 
meriumy^  or  portion  of  consecrated 
ground  next  the  city  walls,  seems 
hardly  agreed  on.     But  that  there 


WOB  a  eertain  space  of  ground  lu^t 
sacred  from  the  plough,  and  the  ap- 
proach of  buildings,  between  the  in- 
nabited  part  of  the  town  and  the  outer 
wall,  is  not  doubted ;  and  Livy  inlbrois 
us,  that  as  tiie  city  walls  were  extend- 
ed, these  consecrated  limits  were  to  be 
advanced  along  with  them. 

The  first  Pomerium  eonsecnted  by 
Romulus  ran  entirely  round  tiie  foot 
of  the  Palaline-hiU.  The  size,  tliete- 
fore,  of  the  Palatine  gives  na  the  di- 
mensions of  the  infiint  city.  It  b 
neariy  square,  its  sides  to  the  north 
and  Boutii  measuring  thirteen  hundred 
Roman  fioet ;  and  to  the  east,  fiMirteen 
hundred  and  fifty ;  to  tiie  west,  fourteen 
hundred.  TaMuia  erfts,  taMU  fith^ 
ri  imperii  parent  t  But  wfaea  Ser- 
viua  Tullius,  with  admirable  fore- 
knowledge of  the  future  greatneea  of 
Rome,  included  the  Quirmal  and  Vi- 
ninal  hills,  and  afterwards  die  j£s- 
qnilise,  on  which  he  built  liia  houses 
and  surrounded^  the  city  widi  a  ditch 
and  rampart,  'the  Pomeriuni  tfans 
fixed  was  viewed  with  such  religioos 
veneration,  that,  according  to  Dicmy- 
sins  of  Halicarnassns,  who  wrote  m 
the  time  (^  Augustus,  the  cixvuit  of 
the  city  had  not  been  increeaed  up  to 
that  day.  And  here  begins  the  battie 
of  the  learned,  who  dispute  the  ^fronnd 
foot  to  foot,  and  vield  only  by  uiches. 
The  right  of  advancing  the  Podm- 
rium  belonged  to  those  who  hed  ag- 
grandised tiie  Roman  people  by  eoa- 
qnering  territory  fi^mi  the  enemy. 
This  right  was  exercised,  or  rfj>im«rf 
rather,  by  Sylhu-vras  earned  into 
^bet  by  Julius  Ceesar,  and  by  Au- 
gustus bamself,  hi  the  year  746.  But 
how  eonld  tiie  Pomerium  be  ndTanced 
if  the  dreoit  of  the  city  had  not  been 
enlarged  ?  It  is  impoinble^  aaye  one, 
to  reftise  the  evidence  of  Dionyaus ; 
it  is  impossible,  says  another,  that  the 
size  of  the  city  can  have  remained  tiie 
same  when  the  Pomerium  was  so 
irequentiy  advanced.  The  explaDa- 
tion  suggested  by  the  ingenious  Grute- 
rus  is,  perhaps,  the  true  one— either 
that  these  conquerors  asBomed  tiie 
merit  of  having  extended  the  Pome- 
rium from  havmg  renewed  tibe  conse- 
cration of  it»  or  from  having  conse- 
crated certain  portionB  of  tfie  city 
surrounded  by  walls,  which  bad  not 
originally  been  set  apart  by  tbe  an- 
gurs ;  and  that  there  were  within  tiie 
city  certain  districts  which  had  been 
excluded  from  the  Pomerium^  10  ma- 
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mfest  fhHB  die  weD-known  fteC  of  the 
Afotioe  MoDDt  being  expressly  ex« 
eepted  fiem  it,  '<  qiHun  sYibns  obtet^i 
nis  ooinosam.*'  Claudinsy  however, 
was  too  much  dated  by  bis  vietorieft 
ia  Britain  to  attend  to  these  leygioos 
omens,  and  indiided  it  in  the  Pome- 
riom.  But,  after  all»  tiie  imlls> 
artciwsi  nunpaits,  Ponienuii>  and 
otber  Emits  by  whieh  the  **  orbs**  is 
defiaed,  haTe  no  mora  to  do  wiHi  an 
nqmiy  failo  the  sice  of  inhabited 
Rome,  than  the  cireuit  of  London 
vaS,  or  the  jnriadietion  of  tiie  eity 
atitfaoritiet,  have  to  do  iri&  the  mag*- 
utade  of  London.  The  «  city**  pro- 
pmT  ao  culed,  is  not  ^eiy  extensiye  \ 
asd  even  in  Rome»  niler  the  walls  had 
been  pasbed  forward  to  their  fiiil  ex- 
tent, including  Uie  hillB  which  wefe 
not  aQ  buOt  upon,  the  eirevit>  accord- 
is?  to  PHny,  was  little  more  than 
thtrteeo  nnles^  But  eren  from  tiiese 
thirteen  nales  great  dednctions  must 
be  made,  for  we  must  make  allow- 
ance for  all  the  indentations  and 
bindings  of  Ae  walls,  and  attthepro- 
jeeti<Mis  of  the  towers — for  the  mea- 
s^irement  was  taken  by  closely  step- 
ping round;  and,  accordingly,  some 
icbolara  who  haye  studied  the  snbject 
IttTO  reduced  the  actual  circuit  to 
eifht  miles  and  two  hundred  paces. 
Nov,  tiib  18  not  a  larsre  drcnmfe- 
rence,  and  scarcely  equu,  we  should 
tbtnk,  to  tiie  liberties  of  London* 
Bnt,  howerer,  as  it  is  the  number  of 
inhabitantB  contained  in  the  two  ca- 
pitah,  and  not  the  mere  n>ace  inclu- 
W  in  thdr  respective  walls,  that  we 
we  now  comparing,  we  shall  not 
tronUc  our  heada  whether  the  «  nrbs** 
w  the  «  city"  fiUed  the  greatest  area. 
Wljen  we  listen  to  the  rounded  pe- 
riods of  Plmy,  as  he  boasts  « that  the 
adfancnig  limits  have  added  cities  to 
the  city,*^  and  that  "  if,  in  addition  to 
Jds,  one  considers  the  altitude  of  the 
booses,  gome  sort  of  notion  may  be 
formed  of  the  magnitude  of  Rome, 
»?d  e?cnr  one  wiU  confess  that  no 
citj  eonld  eren  compare  with  it,*'— 
^e  can  easily  persuade  ourselves  that 
me  observations  are  applied  to  Lon- 
don. And  we  can  scarcely  help  be- 
bering^  that  Dionysius  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing sentences  after  a  visit  to  the 
dome  of  St  Paul's:—"  If  a  man 
Judges  from  the  mere  walls  of  the 
aie  of  Rome,  he  will  undoubtedly  be 
^^^^  and  will  have  no  certain 
n«MW  of  imagining  inhere  the  city 


goes  to^  and  where  It  enda.  Tosacha 
degree  are  the  suburba  eoiy<Hiied  to 
the  hoviea  of  the  towa»  theA  to  a  per* 
0on  iooUnff  at  them  froaa  thia  point 
of  view>  they  give  tlie  aqppearance 
of  a  ei^  stretBoing  out  into  an  m* 
JMte  extent*  **  Some  each  idea  of 
the  htflnite  size  of  London  must  be 
emertafaied  by  tiie  Maffqtua  of  Hect» 
ibrd,  who  one  day  at  hia  vilk  in  tba 
Regent's  Park,  waa  viaUed  by  afinand 
from  the  neSghbonrhood  of  Belgimvtt 
Sqiwre.  ''  Ah,  my  dear  fialiow,"  he 
aaid,  <v  I  am  delightod  to  aae  yoo^ 
but— where  did  you  ehange  horaes  ?*' 

If  the  RomaM  had  puUiiimd  fthear 
MUa  of  mortality^  we  oould  aaailr  hav8 
dfisoovered  the  number  of  inhalHtaiiia« 
The  deatha  mvdtipiied  by  thk^-twoi 
will  gnide  ua  varw  ekiaaly  to  the  nmn* 
bar  of  a  popidattoa  in  fonnar  timeB» 
and  in  many  erowded  citin  inour  own 
day«  The  deaths,  however,  in  Lon* 
don,  we  believe^  are  not  above  one  in 
the  thiiiy-eigfat  i  an  imprevement  on 
tile  duration  of  lilb,  to  bealtiibaledto 
a  more-genernl  attRHionto  deanliiaeaa* 
the  introdnetion  of  ittoeiilation»  and 
perhaps  an  advttacemeait  in  medlaal 
skill.  The  enlargement  of  our  streets* 
and  the  gradnal  abolition  of  horrible 
blind  lanes  and  alleys  wiU  atUi  Airtiier 
diminish  the  mortally,  till  at  last  the 
cemetery  eompanieB»  wliieh  are  now 
springii^  np  on  ail  handa,  will  llul 
from  a  total  Want  of  employment  | 
fbr  it  is  an  aseertained  flict,  that  if 
people  do  not  die,  they  do  not  re^ 
quire  to  be  buried.  And  it  was 
periiaps  some  conrideration  ttlietliia 
that  induced  the  pc^olar  and  patriotic 
Mr  Duneombe  to  advocate  the  ebo^ 
version  of  Primrose  Hill  into  alaige 
Necrepolisi  for  he  might  aaMy  have 
calculated,  that  if  he  euoeeeded  In  bis 
object,  he  wonld  not  only  have  a  pro* 
digious  tomb,  bnt  plenty  of  poor  people 
deprived  of  the  ireah  air  and  MEennae 
«--^uite  ready  torbepnt  into  it  i 
**  A  pie  with  DO  meat  in*t  is  nothing,**  he 

cried, 
*'  So  in  send  you  the  ernst  and  the  pt« 

geons  bealde.*' 
*  But  in  the  absence  of  the  Roman 
burial  registers,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  another  guide  which  fortunately 
remains  to  us,  namely,  the  number  of 
buildings.  The  learned  Victor,  in 
his  disquisition  ."  de  Regionibus  Ur- 
bis,"  tells  us  the  respective  numbers 
of  the  different  Idnds  of  houses,  the 
i^Muhs^   and  tiie   domuB.     But  the 
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reader  who  has  not  attended  much  to 
these  George  Robins*  kinds  of  details* 
will  like  perhaps  to  be  reminded  of 
what  the  msolee  and  the  domus  were. 
The  insulsB^  then>  were  the  ordinary 
houses*  many  of  them  divided*  as  at 

S resent  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris*  into 
ats*  and  inhabited  by  separate  fami- 
lies. The  domus*  on  the  other  hand* 
were  the  great  dwellings  of  the  rich 
patricians*  such  as  the  French  call 
notels* — and  for  which  we  have  no 
name  that  comes  so  near  to  the  idea 
as  mautton* — or*  perhaps*  conjoined 
with  the  proprietors  name — ^house*-* 
for  example*  Lansdowne^house*  Bur- 
Imgton-house*  Devonshire-house*  and 
many  others.  Now*  of  the  insideB  or 
ordinary  houses*  there  were  at  Rome 
forty-six  thousand  six  hundred  and 
two.  Each  of  these  averaged  three 
separate  families  and  a-half ;  and  each 
family  averaged  six  individuals*  mak- 
ing for  each  roof  an  aggregate  of 
twenty  •one.  Well*  the  forty-six 
thousand  six  hundred  and  two  houses 
multiplied  by  twenty-one>  give  an 
amount  of  nine  hundred  and  seventy- 
eight  thousand  six  hundred  and  forty- 
two. 

The  domus  were  seventeen  hun- 
dred and  dghty.  Now*  it  is  usual  to 
consider  the  domus  at  onlv  the  double 
of  the  insuln ;  that  is*  reckoning  only 
forty-two  inhabitants  to  each  ;  but  our 
authority  for  these  calculations*  is 
willing  to  take  them  at  four  times  the 
amount*  or  allowing  eighty-four  in- 
habitants to  each  domus*  "  ne  in  ur- 
bis  migestatem  peccasse  videatur.** 
But  he  is  induced  to  make  this  pro- 
digious allowance  for  the  indwellers  of 
the  domus*  from  the  vastness  of  the 
palace  of  the  Ceesars*  and  from  the 
circumstance  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
illustrative  of  the  incredible  number 
of  attendants  entertained  by  the  nobi- 
lity* that  in  the  single  domus  of  Peda- 
nius  Secundus*  the  prefect  of  the  city* 
there  lived  four  hundred  slaves*  with- 
out including  the  freedmen.  Taking* 
therefore*  mese  seventeen  hundred 
and  eighty  mansions  at  eighty-four 
inhabitants  each*  we  shall  find  as^ 
aggregate  of  a  hundred  and  forty-nine 
thousand  five  hundred  and  twenty. 
And  allowing  for  the  garrison  in  the 
Prsetorian  camp*  strangers  and  inter- 
lopers of  all  kmds  to  the  number  of 
sixty  thousand*  we  find  the  grand 
total  of  the  Roman  population  to  be 
pne  mUUon  pn«  hundr^  aad  eighty* 


eight  thousand  one  hundred  and  dxty- 
two.  What*  then*  could  Lipsius 
mean  by  stating  the  population  at 
four  millions  ?  But*  to  be  sure,  even 
this  was  moderate  compared  to  the 
random  guess-work  of  others,  who 
have  placed  it  at  eight*  or  even  at 
fourteen  millions.  This  is  nearly  as 
huge  a  boast  as  that  of  King  Daniel, 
and  his  finest  pisantry*  who  ought  (if 
his  statement  be  true  that  his  follow- 
ers are  seven  million  men)  to  amount 
altogether  to  thirty-five  milUons  of 
people.  For  we  suppose  no  person 
who  has  ever  thougnt  at  all  on  poli- 
tical arithmetic  will  allow  more  mf.n 
to  a  population  than  one  in  five. 
There  is  no  saving  what  a  few  more 
jears  may  produce  in  the  way  of  add- 
mg  to  the  numbers  of  the  hereditary 
bondsmen*  but  before  they  reach  snch 
a  prodigious  developement*  it  is  to  be 
hoped  there  will  be  a«  better  answer 
to  the  old  Scotch  riddle  of  "  Why  is 
Ireland  the  richest  country  in  the 
world  ?"  than  the  present  one*  which 

is —  ( d*jre  give  it  up  ?)    Because 

"  its  capital  is  aye  dublin," 

But  Rome  I  Rome  I  let  us  back  to 
Rome  I  The  population*  then*  of  the 
imperial  city,  in  the  days  of  tlie  Caesars 
— ^when  she  was  the  "  Mighty  Heart," 
not  of  one  kingdom  only,  but  of  the 
whole  earth — ^was  four  hundred  thou- 
sand less  than  the  present  population 
of  London  I  What  a  proud  thought 
for  every  one  of  the  almost  innumer- 
able individuals  who  can  claim  equality 
with  the  illustrious  John  Gilpin*  and 
boast  of  being  a  citizen  of  famous 
London  town  I  As  to  ourselves*  ve 
feel  as  if  in  our  single  person  we  could 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  Gog  and  Magog, 
so  heroic  has  the  very  recollection  of 
our  citizenship  made  us.  We  hear 
people  talk  of  Coke  of  Norfolk — For- 
bes of  Callender — Ramsay  of  Barnton 
—  Fergusson  of  Raith* — and  these 
names  certainly  suggest  to  us  ideas  of 
some  slight  degree  of  wealth  and  con- 
sideration ; — ^but  we — ^we  are  of  Lon- 
don!— What  are  Callender*  Raith, 
and  Barnton*  to  the  addition  we  put  to 
our  name  ?  Why*  we  could  buy  them 
altogether  by  a  mortgage  on  tiie  India 
Docks  I  London  is  the  most  peopled 
city  that  ever  was  inhabited  by  men  ;— 
for  as  to  considering  the  animals  in 
Pekin*  who  put  iron  shoes  on  their 
females*  feet*  and  eat  rice  with  chop- 
sticks* as  belonging  to  the  human  race, 
we  never  thought  of  it  ;-.and  should 
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8s  soon  talk  of  the  population  of  a 
forest  of  Pongos  as  of  the  brick  war- 
rens of  the  Celestial  Empire.  Thebes> 
—  Nineveh, — Babylon,  what  were 
they?— Let  ns  apply  to  our  ancient 
fiiendy  Quintus  Curtius,  and  hear 
vhat  be  says  of  the  real  magnitude  of 
these  cities  of  the  East.  Their  very 
names  haye  taken  such  a  hold  on  our 
ima^natioos  that  we  associate  with 
them  only  ideas  of  immeasurable  size, 
and  the  most  gorgeous  magnificence. 
Theb^  with  her  hundred  gates, 
sending  forth  from  each  an  arm^  of 
horsemeo,  and  a  multitude  of  chariots, 
appears  to  us  an  empire  in  itself. 
Nineveh,  invested  with  a  higher  in- 
terest by  the  wailings  and  lamenta^ 
lions  of  the  Prophets,  shines  forth  in 
the  glory  of  its  unequalled  splendour, 
eren  through  the  **  veil  of  sorrow" 
spread  over  it  by  the  inspired.  The 
vaters  of  Babylon,  by  which  the  exiles 
sat  and  wept,  recall  to  us  visions  of  the 
"great  dty  and  the  strong" — "that 
was  a  golden  cup  in  the  Lord's  hand 
that  n^e  all  the  earth  drunken" — 
and  people  giving  into  wild  fancies  as 
to  the  magnitude  of  these  cities — and 
arguing  from  the  prodigious  extent  of 
the  walls  which  we  know  to  have  sur- 
rounded them,  have  not  scrupled  to 
assign  them  each  a  population  of  eight 
or  nine  millions.  The  circuit  of  the 
vaUa  was,  indeed^  so  vast— those  of 
Babylon  bdng  many  days*  journey  In 
circumference — that  the  city,  if  built 
and  inhabited  like  those  of  Europe, 
woold  have  contained  even  a  greater 
population  than  any  that  has  been 
attributed  to  it.  What  Miss  Marti- 
nean^s  opinion  would  be  of  the  dis- 
eretion  of  the  ladies  of  a  single  cit^ 
with  twelve  million  of  inhabitants,  it 
i»  not  for  us  to  say.  To  such  a  state 
of  things  it  was  impossible  to  put  a 
check.  But  let  her  heart  rejoice ;  for 
we  are  told,  by  our  friend  Quintus 
Curtius,  as  we  nave  mentioned  above, 
that  the  walls  were  no  criterion  of  the 
populonsness  of  the  city,  but  that  their 
enormous  circumference  was  account- 
able for  on  other  grounds.  *'  The 
houses,"  he  says,  in  speaking  of  Baby- 
lon, «  are  not  brought  dose  to  the 
walls,  but  have  an  acre  between  them. 
Nor  are  th^  joined  together,  as  it  was 
thought  safer  to  leave  several  places 
unoccupied.  The  rest  they  sow  and 
cultivate,  tl^at,  if  tiiey  are  attacked 
^m  without,  there  Biay  be  provision 


enough  for  the  besieged  from  the  soil 
ofthe  city  itself." 

But  this  IS  entirely  proved  from  a 
source  more  indisputable  than  even 
Quintus  Curtius.  In  the  splendid  de- 
nunciations of  the  Prophet  Jeremiah 
we  find  the  following : — "  Put  your- 
selves in  array  against  Babylon  round 
about ;  all  ye  that  bend  the  now,  shoot 
at  her ;  spare  no  arrows,  for  she  hath 
sinned  against  the  Lord.  Take  ven- 
geance upon  her  \  As  she  hath  douoj 
do  unto  her.  Cut  off  the  sower  from 
Babylon,  and  him  that  handkin  the 
sickle  in  the  time  of  harvest.'^  What 
would  be  the  extent  of  London,  if  it 
included  within  its  walls  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  land  to  supply  food  to  all 
its  inhabitants?  We  should  have  to 
alter  our  maps,  and  say  Middlesex  in 
the  town  of  London ;  for  we  will  ven- 
fhre  to  say,  that  we  of  this  "  wonderful 
metropolis"  would  eat  with  great  ease 
all  the  harvests,  and  beeves,  and  mut- 
tons of  the  metropolitan  coimty .  And 
if  London  went  on  increasing,  where 
would  be  the  country?  In  more  senses 
than  one  we  should  swallow  it  up.  It 
would  be  a  repetition  of  Argyle  and 
Rutland; — ^but  you  don't  know  the 
story,  perhaps,  so  here  it  is. 

Long  ago  a  certain  proprietor.  In 
the  county  of  Rutland,  became  very 
intimate  with  the  Maccallum-More  of 
that  time.  One  day,  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  friendship,  he  said  to  him,  **  How 
I  wish  your  estate  were  in  my  county  1  '* 
Upon  which  the  M'Dlarmid  replied, 
"  I'm  thinking  if  it  were,  there  would 
be  no  room  for  yours." 

We  shall  say  no  more  of  the  popu- 
lations of  the  gorgeous  East,  except 
that  we  may  remind  the  reader  that 
Pliny,  of  course,  was  acquainted  with 
the  history  and  greatness  of  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  and  all  the  other  celebrated 
capitals  of  the  ancient  world ;  and  still 
declares,  as  we  have  seen,  tiiat  there 
could  have  been  no  city  equal  to 
Rome.  Poor  Pliny !  what  would  he 
say  now,  if  he  ascended  in  Mr  Green's 
balloon  from  Yauxhall?  But  leaving 
Pliny  with  his  mouth  wide  open,  gazing 
down  on  the  interminable  Atiantic  of 
chimney-tops,  let  us  jump  into  an  om- 
nibus and  rattle  down  to  the  Bank. 

We  take  the  Bank  not  merely  as  a 
chartered  company  carrying  on  trade 
with  a  certain  capital,  but  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  all  the  public  wealth  which 
finds  its  way  to  London.    In  the  word 
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^ank,  we  include  the  taxes  and  the 
debt ;  and  the  debt  itself  we  take  as 
poaiUTe  property*  and  by  no  means  in 
Its  usual  signification,  which  considers 
debt  as  a  sign  of  poverty.  If  by 
any  means  we  got  possession  of  the 
national  debt  we  should  Tiew  ourselyes 
as  haying  got  a  yery  considerable  ad- 
dition to  our  fortune ;  whereas  if  any 
one  made  us  a  present  of  the  debts  he 
had  incurred  (perhaps  far  more  hon- 
estly than  the  other),  we  should  beg 
to  decline  the  obligation,  on  the  plea 
of  haying  quite  enough  of  our  own. 
^^  That  man  is  rich  who  hath  a  iufEU 
dency  and  desireth  no  more.*' 

Now,  what  haye  the  Romans,  at  any 
time  of  their  history,  to  show  in  oppo* 
'  aitioa  to  the  enormous  sums  poured 
•yery  year  in  the  shane  of  taxes  into  our 
puUie exchequer?  Were  such '^soyran 
wayes  "  oyer  rolled  into  the  temple  of 
SatumsfilUng  the  whole  Capitoline  widi 
their  music  of  a  golden  sound  ?  Let 
us  see.  For  nearly  two  hundred  years 
of  the  republic,  no  direct  taxes  at  all 
were  paid  by  the  Roman  people,  the 
spoils  of  Perseus  oi  Maeedoa  being 
oepoaited  in  the  public  treasury  by 
iEmilius  Panlus,  in  the  year  of  the  ci^ 
fiye  hundred  and  eighty-six^  and  found 
gofliclegt  to  supi^y  the  place  of  the 
former  assessment.  Th^  weils  i^ 
mounted  to  (me  milUoa  seren  taundred 
and  eig^y-nine  thousand,  eight  hun- 
dred and  sixty-flye  pounds  six  slulMngs 
and  tenpenee  sterUng.  This  does  not 
seem  a  yery  great  capital,  though,  with 
iudieiotts  nanagemeKt,  with  a  Spring 
Rice  at  the  head  of  the  Finaaceh  aa4 
fiye  or  six  boards  of  CkHmnissioaen  to 
4tfsist  him  in  the  distribution  of  the 
patronage,  we  doubt  not  that  it  yielded 
a  yei^  good  annual  return.  But  in 
addition  to  this  ineomos  whaleyer  it 
might  be,  there  were  the  tributes  from 
foreign  states^  amounting  (up  to  the 
time  of  Pompey,  who  nuMre  than  dou- 
bled them  by  his  co&quests  in  Asia,) 
to  the  yery  VMKlerate  sum  of  one  mil- 
lion fiye  hundred  and  fifty-sk  tboiwand 
four  hundred  and  two  pounds.  An» 
ther  and  great  inercnsei  however>  of 
the  reyeaue,  took  place  on  ihd  eon^ueat 
oi  the  GaulSft  for  Julius  made  thsna  pay 
neariy  two  millicMis  a-year.  Augustus 
followed  this  goodexamule,andaqHecz. 
ed  an  equal  sum  out  of  Egypt.  But 
Eflmpt,  besides  this  direct  tribute^ 
yielded  an  iiumense  sum  by  its  eem- 
nuero^  so  that  the  aunuil  tribute  and 


dues  together  may  fairly  be  taken  at 
four  millions.  Without  following  the 
ingenious  calculations  of  the  clarissimus 
Brotierus,  or  ransacking  Strabo  and 
Pliny  to  support  our  assertions,  we 
state  the  grand  result,  namely,  that  the 
yearly  reyenue  of  ^  Roman  State, 
when  the  utmost  strictness  was  exer- 
cised in  the  exaction,  was  sixty  millions 
sterling ;  but  eyen  this  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  Sie  regular  finance  operation,  but 
deriyedfrom  arbitrary  impositionsupon 
the  refractory  tributaries.  Howeyer, 
taking  the  reyenue  at  sixty  millions, 
we  b^  to  compare  with  that,  certain 
years  m  which  we  raised  with  perfect 
ease  a  hundred  and  ten  million  pounds ; 
whereas^  when  Ve^asian  declared  that 
nothing  could  saye  the  country  but  a 
contribution  (that  is,  a  National  Debt) 
of  fiye  hundred  and  efeyen  million  two 
hundred  and  eighty  thousand  four 
hundred  pounds,  *'ex]gi  mimnu*  po- 
tuit," — "  they  could  not  raise  it  at  no 
price.*'  Now,  we  can  look  with  a 
complacent  smile  upon  the  Bank,  and 
fe^  conscious  of  our  yast  superiority, 
knowing  that,  in  spite  of  sorae  tem- 
porary grumUmgs  and  a  periodic 
growling  about  national  distress,  we 
stand  as  proudly  and  unburdened  un- 
der the  weight  of  nearly  dght  luatdred 
millions  of  debt,  as  could  broad-shoul- 
dered Atlas  under  one  of  Mr  Arrow- 
imith*s  terrestrial  globes.  If  this 
rambling  sort  of  papw  meets  with  the 
i^>plause  it  so  justly  deseryes,  we  shall 
treat  you  some  fine  da^  to  an  account 
of  all  the  ancient  nations  just  before 
their  decay,  and  proye  to  a  demonstra- 
ticm  that  there  is  no  symptom  of  deea- 
deace  in  the  glorious  crown  of  Eng- 
land. We  shall  describe  to  you  the 
downward  progress  ef  Tyr^  and  Nir 
neveh,  and  Babylon,  and  Rome>  and 
Byaantiam»  and  show  you  how 

**  nought  can  malie  us  rue, 

^  If  England  to  herself  do  stand  but  true.** 

We  may  also  foyeur  you  with  an  «- 
proviMQiion,  briUanU  d  /•  JUmeheim, 
OB  «« the  Downfall  of  Parisf '*  and  in- 
stitute  a  little  enquiry  into  the  dis- 
mal  deterioration  of  honsn^property 
in  Edinburgh.  We  haye  a  house  '*  to 
sett  or  let,  «jppkf  to   Mr  Trotter,*' 

whi<^  used  to  bring  a  rent  of , 

but  wail  till  our  next  paper,  and  per- 
haps we  may  make  you  a  present  of 
the  dooucile ;  for  what  with  rascally 
agents  and  petp«tMd  (Jwinds  for  re- 
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Tlie  JSrarhmi  was  worth  nothing 
after  the  esUUiahment  of  the  Empire. 
In  the  time  of  tbe  Republic,  we  know 
within  a  pomd  or  two  how  mnch  it 
oontaiaed.  In  the  jear  of  the  City 
four  faiadrad  and  fiftj-nine,  the  Ck)naul 
PaxMiioi  tnompbed  over  the  Samnites, 
aodplaeed  in  the  treaaaryanun  of 
brasi  and  ailrer  equal  to  (in  flgurea) 
£3M7Qr  ^  lOd. ;  iEmiUna  Paulua, 
aflbniierijatate4,Xl,789^2, 6a.lOd. 
k  the  year  fiwe  hundred  and  ninety- 
leraw  before  the  deatmetuMi  of  Gar- 
th^ waa  reaolTed  on»  there  were  in 
thetieaMi7X6M8Q,016,48.2d.  And 
ia  the  jear  aeven  hundred  and  fiyo*  on 
the  fint  entrance  of  Caaaar  into  the 
aij,  ia  the  ciwil  war,  tbe  ready  numey 
aiDeiiBtedto£80,00(M)00.  Tfaiaiano. 
^teonrSeripl  How  all  this  money 
had  baea  amaaaed,  and  how  bitterly 
tbe  behatioor  of  JnUoa^  in  paaaing  a 
bill  of  appropriation  whieh  placed  the 
whole  una  in  hia  own  poekefc,  was  re- 
aeated*  nay  be  aeen  in  the  noible  Hnea 
afUean^iiLlM:^ 

"  TwK  i^ea  Tatpeia  8oiMit» 


TesUtorilridafelbrea;  tane  eonditna  lnio 
Enittar  tempto  wfmlH^  iataglai  ab  aania 
RoiBuu  eenaiia  popaU,  quem  Puaica  beUa, 
Qun  dedarat  Persea,  quem  victi  pnsda 

PhiUppi; 
Qaod  tan,  Bo«ia»  fn^  Pyrrbw  trepidaote 

reliqnit, 
Qbo  te  FabriduB  ragi  hod  venifidit  aixro. 
Qoieqoid  parcomm  morea  aerraatia  avo- 

TOBl, 

Quod  dUea  Asia  popnlf  miaere  trfbntnmy 
Vktoriqae  dedit  2ll!nola  Cnata  MeteII<s 
(^Md  Gate  iQngfatqni  Twxlt  auper  aeqiion 

Cjpro. 
Toae  Oriaotla  opea,  ei^ilenmi^e 
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,  A  JidniB  is  one  day  get&ig 
M  «f  the  ready  money  in  tfe  Ex- 
wpr  would  not  find  q[uite  ao  mndk 
Mhapoiotypein  Rome;  bnt  if  he 
v«t  acre  qoiedy  te  work,  and  coi^ 
tented  Umadf  with  aeizing  the  shu). 
m  <m  tbe  Thames,  we  beUete  he 
voQld  ndae  danble  the  aum  by  a  per 
centsge  on  their  yalue»  GiTew  again 
■"B*  itonoj  yeax%  when  the  now 


the  now    asceptions 


separated  cords  of  Tory,  Whig,  and 
Radical  shall  be  twisted  into  one  glo- 
rious  cable  to  l^eep  the  Britannia  in 
her  moorings,  ana  do  not  speak  of 
eighty,  or  even  of  eight  hundred  mil- 
iions,— .we  shall  lay  on  iresh  tazea, 
and  exclaim,  like  the  magnanimous 
genUsman  who  ordered  a  g^ass  of 
water  and  a  tooth-pick,  "  d  the 
expense."  But  far  distant  be  the 
time  when  jairing  interests  again 
wake  the  world  to  arms.  We  are 
ready  to  show  fight,  come  war  when 
it  may.  The  lion*s  paw  is  as  power- 
ful as  ever,  though  his  voice  has  lat- 
terly roared  you  somewhat  too  much 
like  a  mghtingale— but  though  ready 
for  battle,  we  are  amorous  of  peace. 
We  also,  though  richer  than  all  the 
Romans,  Syriana,  and  Medea  and  Per- 
sians recorded  by  M.  RolMn^  have  a 
great  oljection  to  draw  our  purses^— 
unless  the  necesuty  for  it  be  very  evi- 
dent. Therefore,  let  our  money  go 
cm  fructifying  in  our  pockets  $  and  in 
the  mean-tim%  kt  us  proceed  with  our 
dissertation  on  the  magnificeaee  of 
Cockaigne. 

There  b  a  certain  hostdry,  inn, 
pothouse,  tavern,  or  hotel,^for  we 
are  not  certain  which  is  its  prefer  da- 
aignation, — about  a  mile  beyond  West- 
minster  Bridge^  called  the  Elephant 
and  Castle,  at  which  fifteen  hundred 
coaehea  and  other  vehidea  "  pull  up" 
every  day.  There  is  one  brewwy  in 
Londui  to  which  a  rise  or  faU  on  the 
price  of  beer  oi  one  halfpenny  a*^ 
makes  a  ^fference  oi  luty  thousand 
aryear. 

These  two  eureumstances  give  as 
good  an  idea  of  the  vastneas  of  "  our 
village"  as  any  half^ozen  otheia  we 
could  pick  out.  Nowy  we  ean  find 
nothing  in  the  histoid  of  ancient 
Rome  to  persuade  us  that  large  for- 
tunes  like  the  thousands  made  every 
year  in  Londrai,  were  the  prodace  of 
what  is  teehnicaHy  called  ^  small  pr». 
fits  and  quick  returns.'*  A  favourite 
freedman»  or  a  powerful  genen4»  got 
a  grant  of  the  8|K»la  of  a  nation^  and 
though  hia  individual  fortune  waa  in 
this  ir«j  prodigious,  it  fiumishea  no 
argument  of  any  thing  like  what  we 
contend  for  in  our  own  city,  namdy, 
the  general  diffouon  of  w^idtk-^nay, 
the  Cottgiaria  and  aU  the  otiier  ehari- 
taUe  feedings  furnished  firom  time  to 
time  to  the  mass  of  the  people^  show 
that  those  vast  poaaceaiona  were  only 
to  tiaa  dboaoat   nnivefaal 
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poverty.  There  were  no  Eilises  and 
Morrisons  clearing  their  fifty  thousand 
a-year  by  selling  gowns  and  shawls^ 
no  sugar- bakers  with  a  million  in  hard 
cash}  no  grocers  with  a  couple  of 
plums  in  each  hand.  The  way  those 
monied  men  of  the  olden  time  increa- 
sed their  fortunes  is  the  surest  proof 
that  can  be  given  of  the  general  dis- 
tress. A  common  enough  interest  for 
a  loan  was  forty  j^er  cent.  The  cash 
must  have  been  m  very  few  hands  to 
allow  this  to  last  for  an  hour,  and  all 
the  capitalists,  from  ^neius  Lentulns, 
<'  homo  ingenii  tam  sterilis,  quam  pu- 
silli  animi,**  up  to  Seneca  the  philoso- 
pher, betook  uemselves  to  usury  as  to 
a  regular  trade.  This  latter  gentle- 
man, indeed,  is  famous  in  hbtory  for 
having  driven  the  Britons  (the  inhabi- 
tants of  Londinium  included)  into 
open  rebellion  by  his  horrible  usury 
on  a  loan  advanced  to  them  of 
L.311,280,  88.  4d.  This  whole  sum, 
on  which  our  ancestors  could  not  pay 
even  the  interest,  is  now  poured  into 
the  Exchequer  every  second  day ;  the 
gp^ase  of  our  carriage- wheels  would 
pay  it  all ;  the  blacking  of  our  shoes 
woidd  pay  it ;  the  snim  used  in  one 
week  would  pay  it :  so,  if  the  philoso- 

Ehical  extortioner  attempted  any  of 
is  usury  in  the  present  day,  we  should 
infallibly  chuck  nim  into  the  Thames 
without  being  able  to  excuse  our  non- 
payment on  the  plea  of  "  miserrima 
egestas."  And  as  to  the  corruption 
of  our  manners,  do  you  really  believe 
that  we  Cockneys,  from  the  denizens 
of  Grosvenor  Square,  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  St  Giles's,  are  corrupt  ?  We 
are  as  pure  as  a  field  of  snow,  with  a 
speck  or  two  of  city-smoke  on  it  here 
and  there ;  but  take  us  for  all  in  all, 
we  are  not  only  the  greatest,  the  rich- 
est, and  the  most  numerous  popula- 
tion that  ever  composed  one  town, 
but  beyond  all  question  the  most  libe- 
ral, most  charitable,  and  most  humane. 
We  feel  that  it  is  a  proud  thing  to 
belong  to  such  an  assemblage  of  earth^s 
demigods,  and  are  diligently  practis- 
ing the  haspiration  of  the  wowels,  that 
there  may  be  no  mistake  as  to  our 
citizenship  even  by  any  one  who  meets 
us  on  the  outside  of  a  coach.  We 
have  no  time  to  go  through  a  compa- 
rison of  the  vaunted  charities  of  Rome, 
or  rather  of  the  Roman  Emperors, 
and  those  of  our  noble  city.  But  in 
fact  the  gifts  bestowed  on  the  Roman 
populace  were  not  charities  but  bribes. 


Julius  Csesar  gave  to  each  of  the 
snobs  (the  nearest  translation  we  can 
hit  upon  of  plebs)  a  present  of  three 
pounds  one  shilling  and  eightpence, 
besides  ten  bushels  of  corn  and  ten 
quarts  of  oil.  As  only  the  poor 
claimed  this,  and  boys  below  sixteen 
were  excluded,  we  may  calculate  that 
somewhere  about  a  hundred  and  twen- 
ty thousand  men  came  in  for  the  dona- 
tion. The  sum,  accordingly,  taking^ 
the  gift  to  each  at  five  pounds,  comes 
to  six  hundred  thousand  pounds.  We 
believe  there  is  a  calculation,  that 
every  year — ^not  once  in  a  lifetime — 
there  is  appropriated  to  charitable 
purposes  in  London  considerably  up- 
wax^  of  a  million.  Look  at  our  hos- 
pitals with  incomes  of  fifty  thousand 
a-year — our  assessments  for  the  poor 
— our  subscriptions  in  all  instances  of 
distress — ^why,  the  old  negro  tiiat  used 
to  sweep  the  crossing  at  Charing- 
Cross  left  a  fortune  of  eight  thousand 
pounds.  It  was  all  found  in  his  hovel, 
so  it  could  not  have  been  accumulated 
by  interest ;  and  supposing  he  held  the 
post  for  thirty  years, his  annual  savings 
must  have  been  two  hundred  and 
sixty-six  pounds,  thirteen  and  four- 
pence,  wmch,  allowing  for  his  support 
(with  an  occasional  spree  in  the  Back 
Slums),  thirty-three  pounds  six  and 
eightpence,  raises  the  gross  value  of 
the  broom  at  that  one  thoroughfare  to 
three  hundred  a-year.  O  the  broom, 
the  bonny,  bonny  broom !  more  admi- 
rable  than  all  the  celebrated  brooms  of 
Scottish  song.  The  Broom  of  Cowdcn- 
knowes  is  poor  in  comparison.  The  bush 
o*  broom  beneath  wmch  the  Chevalier 
slept — oh  wae*s  me  for  Prince  Charlie ! 
is  not  to  be  named  in  the  same  day — 
and  even  the  "  Lang  yellow  Broom,'' 
so  sweetly  «vaig  by  Bums,  which  some 
>  people,  by  the  by,  have  considered  as  a 
personal  allusion  to  the  late  Chan- 
cellor, is  a  worthless  weed  beside  the 
producer  of  such  valuable  fruit.  Wc 
thought  of  applying  for  the  situation 
ourselves,  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  with  his  usual  disinter- 
ested patriotism,  had  claimed  it  as  a 
Government  appointment,  and  ofiered 
it  to  the  honourable  member  for  Lis- 
keard  as  something — so  he  expressed 
himself  in  the  note  conveying  the  offer 
— which  might  clear  th*e  way  to  Down- 
ing Street,  a  fact  which  is  not  to  be 
disputed  by  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  Whitehall. 

We  think  we  have  now  proved  that 
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we  excel  old  Rome  in  every  thing 
tbat  makes  a  dtj  iUnstrious.  We 
most  leave  for  some  future  paper  an 
enqidfy  into  certain  other  branches  of 
the  comparison  here  instituted^  for 
which  we  have  left  onrselyea  no  room. 
Among  these  one  will  be  the  respec- 
tiTe  rtfes  of  remuneration  for  the  ser* 
vices  of  barristers  and  physicians ; 
wh^her,  for  instance,  Cicero  cleared 
tt  much  in  the  forum  as  Sir  James 
Scarlett  did  at  the  bar; — and  whether 
Sr  Henry  Halford  does  not  look  down 
with  eontempt  on  the  amount  of  fees 
Feceired  by  Dr  Celsus.  In  the  mean- 
time, haTing  raised  the  envy  of  our 
coontry  readers  by  this  account  of  the 
immeasorable  superiority  of  our  town 
to  their  lifeless  fields,  we  may  admi» 
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nister  a  drop  of  consolation  to  them  by 
making  the  confession,  that  though  we 
are  great  and  magnificent,  taken  as 
a  whole,  there  is  no  place  where  a 
man  feels  personally  so  insignificant 
as  in  our  crowded  streets.  Holbom  is 
like  death,  and  puts  an  end  to  all  dis- 
tinctions. A  brewer*s  dray  bespatters 
a  duke  with  the  same  quantity  of  mud 
that  it  would  a  beggar.  In  London 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  individual 
importance.  Every  thing  is  swallowed 
up  in  the  vastness  of  the  whole. 

**  Magna  taioen  iama  est  cujuBdam  rura 

patcrno 
Viventis"^ 

"  A  gemman*s  fame  ia  werry  great 
Wot  lives  upon  his  own  hestate." 
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Fbom  every  view  of  policy  and  hu- 
nooity,  we  have  been  hostile  to  the 
employment  of  the  British  Legion. 
In  point  of  policy,  we  have  deprecated 
the  foUy  of  virtually  making  war  on 
Spain,  while  we  professed  to  be  at  peace . 
Iff  pomt  of  humanity,  we  protested 
agamstthe  cruelty  of  sending  English- 
men to  shoot  Spaniards  for  money. 
Oar  Government  professed  the  prin- 
ciple of  neutrality,  the  Legion  violated 
that  principle,  for  neutrality  obvious- 
ly implies  the  giving  assistance  to 
either  side.  Even  the  strictest  letter 
of  the  Quadruple  Treaty  declared  no 
more  than  that  England  should  assist 
the  Queen  of  Spain  with  stores,  and 
a  fleet  to  repel  the  invasion  of  Don 
Cftrlos  by  sea.  The  treaty  was  the 
woA  of  Lord  Grey,  who  had  begun 
bis  ministry  by  professing  the  princi- 
ple of  non-intervention.  Its  first  eze- 
ention  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Wel- 
lington Cabinet,  which  reluctantly, 
hot  ezacdy,  performed  all  the  stipu- 
ladoDs.  From  their  hands  it  devolved 
mto  those  of  our  present  rulers,  who 
hate  exhibited  their  neutrality  by  send- 
mg  half-a-million  of  money,  in  stores 
which  will  never  be  repaid  5  by  send- 
ing also  about  twelve  thousand  Eng- 
lish adventurers,  under  an  English 
adventurer,  to  fight  in  a  cause  of 
which  they  knew  nothing,  but  that 
they  were  to  be  paid,  and  for  which 
they  eared  nothing  but  that  they  should 
he  paid ;  and,  finally,  of  sending  British 


ships  of  war,  corps  of  marines,  artil- 
lery, and  staff-officers  and  officers,  not 
to  repel  the  invasion  of  Don  Carlos 
by  sea,  but  to  invade  his  territory,  to 
direct  the  Spanish  troops,  to  garrison 
the  Spanish  towns,  ana  to  cover  the 
defeats  of  the  Buccaneering  Legion, 
and  his  Buccaneering  Commander. 
This  policy  has  turned  oiffc  as  con- 
temptible in  its  results  as  it  was  fool- 
ish in  its  principles.  After  three  years 
of  bloodshed,  the  Legion  is  known  by 
nothing  but  by  being  beaten.  Three- 
fourths  of  its  number  have  found  their 
graves  in  Spanish  hospitals  and  ditches ; 
the  remainder  are  melted  down  into  a 
band  of  fugitives,  ridiculous  in  the 
eyes  of  the  enemy,  contemptible  even 
to  their  Spanish  allies,  and  pitiable  in 
the  eyes  of  their  countrymen.  The 
name  of  England  has  been  tarnished 
in  the  fields,  once  the  scene  of  the 
most  brilliant  triumphs  of  the  British 
arms.  The  honour  of  England  has 
been  disgraced  by  hostility  under  the 
mask  of  good  faitii,  and  if  Don  Carlos 
has  a  human  heart  within  him,  the 
indignation  of  a  legitimate  Spanish 
monarchy  must  be  kindled  for  a  war- 
fare which  has  been  as  inveterate  as 
it  was  unprovoked,  unprincipled,  and 
unaccountable. 

But  in  the  details  of  those  campaigns 
there  must  have  been  much  that  was 
curious,  from  their  variety  and  from  the 
fierce  novelty  of  a  civil  war.  Snain 
is,  of  all  coimtries,  the  most  singoJar; 
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ito  oommoaast  Mcneft  Batorally  amime 
the  shape  of  romance ;  the  Spamsh 
eharaeteris  rich  in  eecentricit^j  and 
a  Spa^sh  campaign  ia  estentidQj  a 
mcoeision  of  adrentores.  Mi^jor 
Bichard8on*s  Joornal,  following  the 
precept  of  Afiatotle»  begins  at  the  b^ 
ginning.  In  July,  1885^  he  sailed  for 
8(  Sebastian  with  a  part  of  ibe  Legion, 
and  reached  the  Spamsh  coast  in  a 
short  vojage  of  foor  days.  The  view 
of  St  Sebastian,  so  wdl  known  for 
the  exploits  of  ^e  Britiih  troops,  is 
remarkably  fine.  On  the  right  of  the 
bay  rises  a  bold  headland ;  on  the  left 
the  fortress.  Between  those  extremi- 
ties stretch  a  succession  of  lofty  hiUs^ 
clothed  with  lozuriant  crops»  and 
studded  with  a  multitude  of  antique 
houses,  capital  outposts  for  the  Car- 
lists.  In  the  extreme  distance  arise 
stilt  loftier  ranges  of  mountains,  along 
whose  sides  and  siumdts  roll  immense 
yolumes  of  clouds. 

The  first  announcement  to  tiie  corps 
OB  its  arrivaly  painfully  let  them  into 
the  nature  of  the  service  on  which 
ihey  had  come.  Lord  John  Hay  had 
just  eooae  from  Bilboa,  and  reported 
that  two  marines  belonging  to  his  ship 
had  been  taken  by  the  Carlists,  and 
shot.  A  soldier  of  the  Legion,  too, 
had  been  captured,  and  his  fate  was 
looked  upon  aa  decided.  A  few  days 
after,  the  first  regiment  gave  a  dinner 
to  Uie  newly  arrived,  which  Major 
Richardson  says,  oddly  enough,  was  a 
sight  to  call  up  Tory  spleen,  **eiv^ 
ciatty  of  those  most  honourable  gen- 
tlemen*' who  were  pleased  to  desig- 
nate him  and  his  fellow-hirelings  ''  as 
meroenaiy  adventurers."  The  Major 
solemnly  protests  thai  at  the  mess  they 
all  looksd  like  gentlemen.  We  take 
it  for  granted  thsl  the  dinner  was  the 
best  they  eould  get.  A  Spankh  band 
played  several  overturea  during  the 
feast.  '«  Ood  s^ve  the  King"  ^was 
played  by  tbe  &>aniards  in  good  s^le; 
the  Pre«deBi*abeaUb  was  drunk}  the 
<'  Queen  of  ap«ia»  oar  Royal mistnss" 
^«'  the  offieeni**-^were  toasted ;  short 
speeohes  wem  made  im  anawer ;  tbe 
wue  flowed  yleeMinlly ;  and  ths  ev^ 
ing  doted  with  a  promenade  near  the 
eonvent,  inwhieb,  as  tbe  Mayor  says, 
with  becoming  gallantry,  "  flirting 
eommeneed  widi  1^  dsrk-eyed  sig- 
noras  in  dne  ordsr."  After  a  month 
of  drilling,  tbe  Legion  began  to  move. 
With  th*  aeenstomed  generaUbq», 
thsry  h«l  waited  ni^  the  snumy  had 


thrown  up  breastworks  on  a  lofty 
hill  covering  the  village  of  HemanL 
It  was  now  determined  to  attack  them. 
Accordingly,  about  four  thousand 
Spanish  and  English  were  moved 
against  the  heights.  This  was  an  un- 
lucky affair.  The  Carlists  stoutly 
held  their  central  position,  disputing 
every  step  to  it  through  a  eonntry  of 
corn-fields  and  hedges.  As  evening 
advanced,  the  Ghiistinos  grew  tired 
<^  the  affair ;  and  the  Gariists  came 
down  firom  the  lulls,  and  fell  furionsiy 
upon  them  in  return.  Matters  now 
became  critical ;  for  the  Cariista  wore 
moving  rapidly  round  the  flank,  and 
the  Lefl^on  and  their  General  foaiid 
that  it  W8S  high  time  to  make  thdr 
retreat.  They  al  length  got  into  St 
Sebastian,  with  the  loss  of  35  killed 
and  wounded,  that  of  die  Christinos 
being  87.  This  loss  was  extraordi- 
narily slight  for  an  engagement  which 
lasted  from  noon  imdl  seven  in  the 
evening.  But  the  Spaniards  are  fond 
of  long  shots.  General  Evans  says 
that  he  brought  his  troona  into  t£e 
field  on  this  occasion  merely  to  accus- 
tom them  to  see  the  enemy.  Ho 
gained  his  point,  if  it  was  to  aocustom 
them  to  being  beaten. 

In  September  the  Mi^  and  the 
right  wing  of  his  regiment  were  or- 
dered to  Portugalette^  Bilboa  being  at 
this  time  pressed  by  the  Carluts. 
They  were  soon  present  at  a  slight 
contest  between  Lord  John  Uay*s 
men  and  the  enemy.  Two  boats  of 
the  squadron  sailing  from  Portugalette 
to  Bilboa  had  been  hailed,  and  desired 
not  to  pass.  One  obeyed  \h»  ord^, 
and  the  commander  wasmade  priaooer ; 
the  other  pushed  on^  was  hnnted  by 
musketry,  and  out  of  twdve  men  had 
nine  killed  and  wounded.  Lord  John 
was  prodigionsly  indigiiant  at  tins 
violation  of  the  <'  neutrsJity  **  in  whkh 
he  was  so  busily  employed  in  aidii^ 
the  Christinos,  amd  sent  a  vessel  home 
to  eoiiq>lain  that  the  CarUela  seemed 
to  consider  him  as  an  »emy,  merely 
for  domg  his  best  against  than*  At 
Portugalette  the  ^narteca  were  mise- 
rable ;  but  tho  men  had  ratins  of 
bread,  wine,  and  meat,  whieh  tfKy 
contrived  to  eat  in  rooiaa  withoi^ 
chairs  or  tables. 

The  next  movement  was  to  Bilboa. 
M<Hre  discoafort  awaited  them  there, 
aodthcjf  had  scarcely  auived  withm 
the  waUsa  when  thw  ^narters  w«re 
beaiiq^bythsCariiita.  EspaOettcat 
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the  bead  of  tbe  ChrisdnoSf  had 
mardied  oat  to  braah  away  what  ho 
eonedied  to  be  a  swarm  of  light 
tnwps;  hot  by  some  eztraordiiiary 
duncse  it  leeais  ihat>  throughout  the 
wvy  the  ^scipline  and  the  iiubrixiatiQa 
of  the  GarfiBts  havo  been  soperior  to 
those  of  their  adTersariee.  Espallette 
had  00  soontf  got  upon  the  Durango 
road  than,  instead  of  a  handful  of 
gkinniahen,  be  found  himself  in  front 
of  the  Cariiat  army.  He  had  now 
aothmg  for  it  but  to  run«  which  they 
did  so  much  in  the  manner  of  a  rout« 
that  a  whole  crowd  threw  themselves 
into  Uie  riTer>  in  which  two  hundred 
vera  drowned.  Espartero*  destined 
to  he  always  unlucky^  waa  just  in  time 
to  see  the  defeat  He  tore  his  hair 
Uke  a  true  foreagner»  and  attempted 
to  pUy  the  hero,  by  exposing  himself* 
and  lajriqg  that  he  courted  danger 
and  <fid  not  wiah  to  sundve  the  day. 
The  Carliata  next  fell  on  the  troops 
itationed  on  the  bridge*  and  beat  them 
like  the  rest«  But  they  were  now 
eonung  aear  the  town.  A  regiment  of 
the  Leap^  were  ordered  up  to  retake 
the  hiidge  ;  the  Carlists  were  kept  in 
eheekt  gave  up  the  bri4ge  to  the  light 
eooqfiany,  and  the  British  had  thus 
the  honour  of  saying  what  feoudned  of 
the  CairistiaQe.  Thekesofthoseunfw- 
timite  fellaws  was  about  five  hundred, 
N«ct  day  a  Carlist  prisoner  was 
hrooght  in  wounded.  Several  officers 
of  the  Legkm  went  to  see  him.  Their 
lisit  had  a  favourable  effect  on  the 
priaoaer^s  bearing.  They  found  him 
JjiBg  oa  the  ground^  with  his  head  on 
Us  hand,  and  eveiy  look  of  a  man 
vho  expected  to  be  shot»  but  in  their 
preaanee  he  assumed  a  bold  froa^  and 
ttood  before  them  like  a  soldier*  He 
night  have  set  for  the  picture  of  a 
GueriUai,  hu  oountenanoe  was  fierce* 
his  brew  lowering»  his  visage  exces* 
lively  dariE:»  hia  hair  black  and  matted^ 
sad  his  beard  waa  some  days  uo- 
ihsvon  I  a  picture  not  at  ail  improved« 
by  an  inenwtatieii  of  Uood  on  the 
feieheetU  wfawe  he  had  received  his 
wound.  He  waa  dieaaed  in  a  coarse 
aaeff-oakered  eeal  with  a  red  GoUar# 
hi*  nether  flanseenls  told  of  the 
\  wough  which  he  had 
He  toM  them  the  Car- 
hil  force  eonaisted  of  fifteen  battalions, 
or  aaae  thoeaaad  meUf  and  that  they 
had  taken  sKmasieiaBe  baloaging  to 
tiaa  Lepea^  i^e  bad  »ot  yet  bees 
abot    Inafewdagrt«ft«r>ihe  whele 


CarUst  force  retired,  and  left  the 
Legion  to  amuse  themselves  in  dis- 
covering the  merits  of  BUboa.  Bilboa 
is  essentially  mercantOe,  the  inhabit- 
ants give  evening  parties,  with  ices 
and  a  guitar ;  they  have  a  little  Opera? 
House,  and  with  an  opera  once  or 
twice  a-week.  The  operas  were 
pretty  and  popular,  the  comedies 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  One 
of  the  exhibitions  was  a  ballet,  repre- 
senting a  madhouse^  the  dancers  figur. 
ing  as  the  lunatics ;  but  this  perform- 
ance was  hissed  exorbitantly,  as  it 
deserved  to  be,  and  the  ballet  was 
strangled  in  its  birth. 

The  society  did  not  meet  the 
Migor*s  taste,  who  pronounces  that, 
between  the  indolence  of  the  mcA,  and 
the  dowdiness  of  the  women*  there 
was  no  society  at  alL  But  in  justice 
to  the  BUboans,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  they  had  been  in  a  state  of 
siege  for  two  years  s  that  their  traffic 
had  been  stopped,  their  provisions 
eaten>  thm  houses  turned  iato  bar- 
racks, and  their  souls  tired  out  with 
the  sight  of  both  Christinos  and  Car- 
lists.  That  the^  were  even  commonly 
eivU  to  the  Mj^qt  and  his  compatriots, 
appears  to  us  a  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  kindness  of  the  Spanish  character, 
whicb,infact,uone  of  the  kindest  in  the 
world.  One  horrible  habit,  however, 
the^  have,  which  we  hide  under  its 
native  name,  crad&adSa.  Men,  women, 
and  children  expectorate  on  all  occa- 
siona,  in  all  places,  and  on  every  thing. 
The  Mijor  comylaina  bitterly,  that  it 
is  no  unusual  thing,  perhaps^  in  pass- 
io^  through  the  streets  in  full-dress 
uniform,  to  find  one*s  self  assaulted  by 
&  descending  tribute  of  thu  order; 
and  on  lookmg  up  furiously,  to  find 
the  offender  son^  pretty  womam  whom 
one  would  as  soon  have  suspected  of 
murder.  But  the  lady  lociks  down 
with  perlect  indifference,  as  a  matter 
quite  ea  rggU,  The  Mi^r  exclaims 
truly  and  spiritedly  eoough — **  Thank 
heavens  this  is  not  one  of  our  cuatoma. 
O  Engkndl  what  do  not  ^our  daugh- 
tera  gain  in  the  estimation  (tf  your. 
B«as»  when  chance  or  change  lead  us 
tooUier  climea?  The  dark  and  bright 
eye^  the  kixuriant  hatrp  and  the  volup- 
tuous Ibrm  may  be  founds  it  is  true, 
but  where  ia  that  winch  gives  lustre  to 
the  wholes  and  without  which  those 
attributes  are  nothing  ?  Delicacy  I 
fldr  words  exchtsively  English  in  thine 
ocigiii^  hewevei  thouBsayeat  have  been 
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adopted  by  the  stranger^  then  art  in- 
deed that  characteristic  which  elevates 
the  EDglishwoman  so  much  above  the 
Sex  of  oti^er  lands,  as  to  give  the  ho- 
mage we  yield  her  almost  the  charac- 
ter of  deification.** 

As  to  religion,  the  civil  war  has 
gone  far  to  extinguish  the  little  sin- 
cerity in  the  matter  that  reigned  in 
Spain.  The  principal  churches  may 
be  held  sacred,  and  mass  be  performed 
in  the  old  style,  but  even  these  are 
now  attended  chiefly  by  old  women.  In 
nine  instances  out  often  the  troops  have 
taken  possession  of  those  barracks,  at 
least  in  the  north  of  Spain,  and  the 
strong  stone  walls  of  the  convents  have 
made  them  capital  subjects  for  con- 
verting into  fortifications.  The  monks 
themselves  have  taken  warnmg  from 
those  broad  hints  ;  many  of  them  have 
taken  arms  for  Don  Carlos,  and  many 
more  have  taken  to  the  high-road  as 
pilgrims,  mendicants,  and  perhaps  as 
banditti.  But  the  spirit  of  piety  still 
existed  in  high  quarters.  Don  Carlos 
had  just  appointed  the  Virgin  Maiy 
generalissimo  of  his  army.  In  Caesar's 
time  his  Pagan  gallantry  made  it 
*<  Venus  Victrix."  But  Venus  was  an 
acknowledged  belligerent,  and  had 
seen  good  service  since  the  Trojan 
war.  At  the  close  of  October  the  Le- 
gion moved  for  Vittoria.  As  the 
Carlists  were  in  possession  on  the  high 
road,  it  was  resolved  to  move  round 
by  roads  which  took  the  troops  as  far 
as  possible  from  this  formidable  ob- 
struction, AH  this  was  of  rather  bad 
omen.  General  Evans*s  ^rst  battle 
ending  in  a  flight,  and  his  first  march 
being  only  a  long  evasion.  The  road 
by  which  he  passed,  however,  had  the 
advantage  of  amusing  the  troops,  if 
they  had  any  eye  for  the  picturesque, 
for  it  led  through  some  of  the  finest 
mountain  scener^r  of  Spain.  The 
whole  of  the  provinces  of  Biscay  and 
Alava  are  studded  with  mountains,  the 
mountains  forest-crowned,  and  the 
valleys  rich  with  the  irrigation  of  the 
vapours  that  continually  rise  from  the 
Atlantic.  Every  step  of  this  march 
was  full  of  the  sublime,  which,  how- 
ever,'did  not  prevent  the  road  being 
covered  with  stragglers.  The  com- 
missariat seems  to  have  been  deplora- 
bly managed,  and  all  was  squabbling 
and  confusion.  All  the  interior  was 
the  Carlist  country.  From  the  sum- 
mit of  Lostomos,  a  magnificent  hill, 
was  seen  an  amphitheatre  of  moun- 


tains ;  a  vast  valley  coloured  like  a 
Turkey  carpet  lay  at  its  base;  and 
this  horizon  of  mountains  had  an  ad- 
ditional interest  by  being  the  fortresses 
of  the  Carlist  bands.  On  the  smnmit 
of  Lostomos,  Major  Richardson  found 
Jauregui,  formerly  the  Guerilla  cliief, 
known  as  £1  Pastor,  the  shepherd^  bat 
now  transformed  into  a  general  in  the 
service  of  Queen  IsabeUa.  Jauregui 
and  his  staff  were  leaning  over  the 
parapet,  and  gazing  with  evident  ad- 
miration at  the  sceneiy  below.  Tbe 
Legion  had  now  passed  the  most  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  route,  and  descended 
through  the  mountain  gorges  to  the 
banks  of  tiie  Ebro.  The  scene  here 
was  still  of  majestic  grandeur;  the 
Ebro,  a  melancholy  river,  blocked  by 
masses  of  marble;  the  gorges  steep, 
wild,  and  solemn  ;  the  genius  of 
the  place,  deepened  by  the  strong  pro- 
bability that  Guerillas  were  behind  the 
rocks,  which  involved  the  equally 
strong  probability  of  a  shot  through 
the  brains  of  the  spectator.  Tbe 
principal  pass  itself,  that  of  Ona,  sup* 
plied  formidable  recollections,  for  it 
was  the  grave  of  a  French  column, 
massacred  by  the  Guerillas  during'  the 
war  of  1808. 

In  the  village  of  Ona,  however^  the 
officers  met  with  an  unexpected  re- 
gale. The  village  itself  is  a  collec- 
tion of  huts ;  but  in  the  centre  stands 
a  superb  monastery,  covering  a  couple 
of  acres  of  g^und,  and  wiA  its  mul- 
titude of  rooms,  corridors,  and  courts, 
fit  to  receive  the  whole  Legion, cannon, 
cavalry,  and  all.  But  superb  as  the 
dwelling  was,  the  convent  bad  lost 
all  its  luxuries.  The  monks,  reduced 
to  about  forty,  had  been  served  with  a 
notice  of  ejectment  from  Madrid,  and 
were  about  to  take  their  departure 
next  day.  Lenten  fare  was  the  na- 
tural consequence  ;  it  certainly  could 
not  have  been  expected  that  they 
would  receive  the  Christines  with  any 
exuberant  hospitality.  The  first 
course  was  the  Spanish  dish  of  soup, 
which  means  little  more  than  hot  wa- 
ter, with  bread  floating  in  it;  then 
followed  bouilli  in  a  tin  platter,  sur- 
rounded with  beans:  this  was  fol- 
lowed by  boiled  mutton,  and  ^th  with 
very  bad  oil.  They  had  wine,  but  of 
a  meagre  order ;  and  for  dessert,  ap- 

Sles  and  walnuts — the  whole  served  in 
ishes  certainly  of  a  very  differoit 
kind  from  the  dinner'^service  at  the 
Clarendon  or  Albion. 
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Bat  it  was  now  NoTember,  and  on 
amTing  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Vit- 
tona»  the  winter  OTortook  them.  AU 
was  desoktion;  the  officers*  billets 
exhibited  nothing  but  empty  rooms^ 
bridL  flooRy  and  naked  waUs,  without 
I  fireplace — the  people>  shaking  with 
odd,  dragging  their  limbs  through 
the  streetty  or  hanging  oyer  the  stove 
in  some  coffeehouse.  The  British 
did  thdr  best  to  keep  their  fingers 
and  toes  upon  them.  Horsecloths 
were  spread  for  carpets ;  greatcoats 
were  hong  against  doors ;  wood  that 
lefnsed  to  bum,  though  it  could 
imoke»  was  tried,  and  the  whole  com- 
forts of  life  in  this  region  of  snow  were 
coofmed  to  sleep* 

But  we  are  sorry  to  find  that  the 
Major,  who,  whatever  he  may  have 
leanied  ia  the  ranks  of  the  ChristinoSy 
is  a  Bnton,  and  bad  once  served  as  a 
British  officer,  should  eaually  dis- 
grace bis  book,  himself,  and  his  cause, 
by  adrocating  the  principle  of  exter- 
mioatiott.  He  strongly  objects  to  the 
sjfttan  of  lemfy,  which,  he  says,  was 
pursued  by  Uie  Queen's  generals. 
We  were  at  first  at  a  loss  to  compre- 
beod  what  this  system  of  lenity  meant, 
where  it  was  the  established  custom  to 
pot  every  prisoner  to  death.  This, 
we  thought,  was  going  atrociously 
br,  and  was  enough  of  itself  to  brine 
a  curse  i^»on  any  cause.  But  noT 
"  the  true  system  would  have  been  to 
carry  &e  and  sword  into  the  country 
of  their  enemies;"  in  other  words, 
to  bum  every  cottage,  village,  and 
dty  in  the  frontier  provinces,  giving 
the  men  to  the  mercv  of  the  bullet 
and  the  bayonet,  and  the  women  to 
the  same*  or  worse, — and,  in  fact, 
tormng  tiie  three  or  four  finest  pro- 
mees  of  Spain  into  ashes  and  blood. 
And  whyf  Because,  forsooth,  the 
Legion,  in  their  various  excursions 
round  Bilboa,  were  "  oftener  fired  on 
by  the  Carlist  peasants  than  by  the 
Carlist  troops.*'  But  what  might  the 
Carlist  peasant  say  upon  the  subject  ? 
Would  he  not  be  entitled  to  ask. 
What  had  brought  the  Legion  there  ? 
There  was  no  war  between  England 
and  Spain ;  the  Legion  could  have  no 
personal  interest  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
country ;  they  were  simply  strangers 
who  sold  the  use  of  their  bayonets  for 
Spanish  coin,  and  earned  their  hire  in 
Spanish  battle  I  What  difierence  was 
ther^  between  them  and  the  highway- 
man, except  that  they  wore  red  coats 


and  the  highwayman  brown  or  blue ; 
that  they  were  twelve  thousand  instead 
of  one ;  that  they  were  commanded  by 
a  chief  mercenary,  who  called  himself 
a  general ;  and  that  they  did,  in  one 
month,  twelve  thousand  times  more 
mischief  than  had  been  done  by  all  the 
highwaymen  of  Spain  in  the  last  hun- 
dred years?  And  for  resisting  the 
slayers  in  the  red  coats  was  the 
Spaniard  to  be  put  to  death  rather  than 
for  resisting  the  robber  in  the  brown  ? 
The  arguments  of  the  Grecian  ge- 
nerals for  stopping  short  of  this  sum- 
mary process  of  destroying  the  very 
finest  portion  of  the  Peninsula,  have 
no  weight  with  the  gallant  Major. 
They  say,  "  if  we  bum  all  the  cities, 
we  must  bum  the  houses  of  as  many 
Christinos  as  Carlists;  for  they  are 
mixed  every  where.  And  if  we  burn 
crops,  the  enemy  will  bum  crops  ioo  ; 
and  if  we  bum  Carlist  houses,  Carlists 
will  bum  Christine  houses.  Thus 
one-half  of  Spain  would  be  burned  by 
one  party,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
other.*'  A  fine  prospect  for  the  pos- 
sessor of  the  throne,  whether  Don 
Carlos,  or  Isabella  1  Still  this  does 
not  satisfy  the  gallant  Major.  "  No 
man,*'  replies  he,  "  can  coolly  advo^ 
cate  a  war  of  extermination,  under  or///- 
nary  circumstances.  But  what  mercy 
have  those  people  a  right  to  expect 
from  us,  to  whom  they  will  show  no 
other  mercy  than  that  of  the  bullet 
and  the  cord  ?'*  Again  we  say,  what 
business  had  the  Migor  and  his  com- 
rades there  ?  their  going  was  wholly 
voluntary.  They  were  not  sent  by 
their  King — ^they  were  as  little  con- 
nected with  Spain  as  with  t(ie  anti- 
podes. And  why  should  not  the 
Spaniard  shoot  and  hang  men  who 
volunteered  his  death,  the  destmctlon 
of  Ids  property,  and  the  ravage  of  his 
country  ?  The  laws  of  war  refer  only 
to  those  who  make  war  l>7  the  legiti- 
mate means  of  nations.  The  founda- 
tion of  those  laws  is  chiefly  the  prin- 
ciple, that  the  individual  combatants 
on  both  sides  have  but  little  personal 
feeling  in  the  matter ;  that  they  came 
merely  as  subjects  of  their  several 
masters,  and  came  by  the  compulsion 
exercised  by  military  obedience  to 
those  masters.  But  the  case  is  alto- 
gether different  where  there  is  an  in- 
dividual traffic  in  war,  where  the  mer- 
cenary comes  forward  in  his  own  per- 
son to  make  money  on  his  own  account, 
jmd  where  his  earnings  are  to  be  cal- 
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eulated  by  the  rnmiber  of  natiTe  Utm 
wbieh  he  has  merifieed.  Or,  to  setdei 
tile  questioii  at  onee,  what  would  be 
the  fedioff  of  Engltfid,  m  ease  of  hi- 
yasiooi  if  she  foimd  among  tiie  rava- 
gen  of  her  eonntry  a  body  of  men 
who  came  to  make  monej  of  her  de- 
Tastation — a  legion  of  the  rabUe  of 
some  country  in  profoond  peace  "vnth 
her,  a  Tefaae  legion,  recruited  from 
the  lowest  populadon,  and  led  by  ad- 
venturers whose  only  object  was  to 
make  tiie  most  money  in  the  shortest 
way?  England  would  unquestionably 
hang  every  man  of  them  on  the  first 
tree. 

The  Legion  at  lasfrewiied  Vtttorii, 
and  were  reviewed  by  General  Cor- 
dova, whose  staif  was  remarkably 
showy.  AH  was  now  a  holiday.  In 
the  evening  a  ball  was  given  at  the 
theatre  to  the  officers  of  the  Legion, 
but  without  a  supper,  wliich  was  re* 
garded  by  those  wurriors  as  a  sad 
failure.  Cordova,  Espartero,  and 
Evans  were  of  the  party.  Cordova 
exhibited  the  courtier — a  character 
for  which  he  liad  been  famous  in  Mad- 
rid, and  which  his  subsequent  military 
career  showed  to  be  the  only  charac- 
ter he  was  fit  for. 

But  as  some  curiosity  adheres  to  his 
recollection,  and  he  was  then  the  hero 
of  a  month,  we  may  as  well  say  what 
he  appeared  to  the  Mijor.  His 
fig^ure  was  thin  and  spare,  his  shoulders 
were  narrow,  and  yet  there  was  a 
lightness  about  his  movements,  and  a 

auickness  in  his  eye,  which  evidently 
eceived  the  Major  into  a  Iwlief  that 
he  had.  found  in  him  a  man  prompt 
to  conceive,  and  as  prompt  to  act. 
Never  was  physioKnomist  more  de- 
ceived. Among  all  the  triflers  who 
successively  assumed  the  command  of 
the  Christino  armies,  Cordova  on  the 
first  occasion,  and  on  all,  showed  him- 
setf  the  most  trifiing ;  promising  every 
thing,  he  executed  nothing  ;  pledging 
himself  to  his  English  allies,  he  never 
led  them  to  the  field  without  leading 
them  into  disaster ;  and  after  a  couple 
of  campaigns,  in  which  he  exhibited 
more  than  the  caprice  of  a  courtier, 
and  more  than  the  irresolution  of  a 
Spaniard,  saw  the  command  of  the 
army  taken  from  him  from  mere 
national  <Usgu8t  at  his  inactiviW'. 
Espartero  was  equally  a  deception;  he 
A  the  look  of  a  warrior,  and  though 
was  partly  made  up  of  whisker,  a 
of  heavy  brows;  and  a  skin  tiie 


oolour  of  the  cigar  in  his  moudi,  yet 
he  had  a  bold  and  steady  look,  which 
has  been  wofuUy  belied  by  tiie  dmi* 
dity,  weakness,  and  wavering  of  every 
campaign  nnce  that  time. 

The  Major  has  evidendy  two  ol^jeds 
of  vengeance  in  this  worid— Eng&h 
Tories  and  Spanish  insurgents.  He 
thus  begins  his  journal  of  Christmas 
day,  December  25 :  «  This  is  the  day 
the  Tories  prophesied  that  what  few  of 
OS  should  be  left  would  be  in  London, 
half-starvod,  and  crippled,  and  eageriy 
looking  into  the  ptampudffin^  shops. 
They  were  wrong--the  day  has  been 
kept  by  us  with  all  the  festivity  of  our 
ancestors;  and  we  have  wine  and 
charity  in  abundance,  thank  Heaven, 
to  drink  to  a  bettw  feeling  on  the  part 
of  the  Tories  themselves.  To  crown 
those  festivities,  we  have  had  the  plea« 
sure  of  witnessing  tiic  arrival  of  a 
number  of  deserters,  who  came  in 
eariy  in  the  evening.**  He  then  gives 
a  gtx>d  joke  on  the  Carlist  part.  The 
peasantry,  who  had  heard  of  the 
English  taste  for  turkeys  at  Christ- 
mas, had  fattened  numbers  for  the 
Vittoria  market.  As  this  was  in  the 
Cariist  villages,  the  preparation  was 
seen,  but  suffered  to  go  on.  Two 
days  before  Christmas  the  turkeys 
were  collected  together  in  troops,  and 
were  about  to  move  on  Vittoria,  hot 
the  Cariists'  soldiery  now  interposed. 
«  The  English,*  said  they,  •»  may  be 
fond  of  turkeys,  but  so  are  we,  and  with 
your  leave  we  will  dine  on  them." 
The  conmiand  was  irresistible,  and  the 
turkeys  died  in  the  cause  of  loyalty. 

An  anecdote  is  rdated  of  the  gal- 
lantry of  Zumaiacarragui.  The  day 
before  his  bombardment  of  Bilboa  he 
sent  into  the  town  to  say,  that  if  there 
were  any  English  ladies  that  wi^ed 
to  ffo  away,  he  would  allow  them  till 
eight  o'clock  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. An  application  was  made  to 
him  to  know  whether  Spanish  ladies 
would  be  allowed  to  come  out?  He 
asked  hOw  many  required  the  per- 
mission? and  on  being  told  twenty, 
gave  his  consent,  only  stipulating  that 
they  should  come  out  under  the  British 
fiag.  The  ladies  came»  and  thtzs 
escaped  the  perils  of  the  siege. 

In  January,  a  part  of  the  AfHcan 
Legion,  of  which  we  have  heard  so 
much,  mardied  into  Vittoria;  they 
were  three  thousand  five  hundred 
strong,  a  fine  body  of  men,  principally 
Poles,  Germans;  and  Belgiais^  scarcely 
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Qoe  Imodied  Freneh.  Thdr  iiiiifctfm 
was  that  of  the  Chapelgorigy  red  capi» 
red  troMenb  and  a  blnuh-ifrej  great- 
eoil;  botwi^  white  croM-belts^  instead 
of  the  Uack  poudi4Mit  round  tiie 
wiirt.  The  lirht  of  tlua  nioforoe. 
meet  ftiM  tlie  Major  into  saeh  good 
hoDOiir,  that*  witii  a  ^iirit  of  predie- 
tion  tf  juhuky  as  his  spirit  of  phyd^ 
o^oiDj^  hie  only  fear  is,  that  the  war, 
in  ooBseqiaenco  of  their  arrira],  will  be 
fiasM  looeoon.  In  hie  opinion  the 
gime  WIS  wiiollj  np  with  Don  Carloe  % 
that  the  eoidon  was  establidied,  whieh 
fbot  him  op  hennetieally  amongst  the 
moentaias ;  and  that  the  L^on  and 
the  ChiJstinoB  had  nodnng  ftorther  to 
do  thsa  drive  him  on  from  post  to 
post,  until  thcnr  did  not  leave  him  a 
Rsg^  roof  to  shelter  his  ftrgitiTo  head, 
nor  t  bhde  of  graaa  for  the  biYooae  of 
hb  fiJlen  royalty. 

But  now  me  plot  began  to  thicken ; 
the  Ciriists  were  evidently  determined 
to  ipofl  the  prophecy.  Within  two  or 
thrae  days  the  sUms  marehed  out  to 
tiks  possession  of  the  country ;  bat 
CordoTa  bad  eearedy  left  the  walla 
vbni  he  found  himself  hotly  engaged, 
and  k^  at  bay  from  morning  tiiu  nid> 
mght  The  only  fruits  of  this  engage- 
ment were  a  number  of  unfortunate 
feilovB  wounded,  who  were  brought 
into  l^ttoiia.  It  became  evident, 
hovevor,  that  this  was  not  tiie  proper 
tiflw  fer  teaMng  up  Don  Caries ;  for, 
within  two  dm,  the  whole  of  the 
Spanah  and  English  divisions  fell 
baek  upon  Vittoria.  Those  hostilities 
diidosed  aome  other  secrets ;  one  of 
whieh  wis^  that  General  Evans  was 
very  Htde  in  the  confidence  of  the 
SpaairiiQeneral;  and  the  other  vras, 
that  if  he  did  not  look  very  carefully 
to  fainis^,  the  Legion  would  be  left 
m  a  baime  bouc^  to  the  Cariists.  A 
frand  movement,  as  it  is  called,  had 
been  eeostmeted,  which  was  to  take 
place  on  the  IMi  of  January,  and  ex- 
tinguish the  war  in  tiw  north.  The 
L^n  advanced  to  the  point  directed ; 
while  Cordova,  iritii  his  main  body, 
wai  to  move  and  make  the  grand  at- 
tack. The  first  night  cooduded  no- 
tiung;  the  next  daT,  though  firing 
was  constanfly  heard  in  the  direction 
taken  by  the  Spanish  general,  no 
OTden  came  from  him.  On  the  third. 
General  Evans  rode  with  h&s  staff  and 
ft  party  of  dragoons  to  know  how 
togs  were  going  on.  On  their  ar- 
mal  site  heights  of  Artaban,  Ihey 


Ibund,  to  fliefar  utter  artonisfament,  the 
whole  Spanish  army,  vridi  Cordova  at 
its  head,  m  ftdi  retreat  for  Vittoria. 
This  extraordinary  performanee  must 
have  thrown  die  Legion  into  the  very 
jawa  of  ruin.  No  intimalion  of  the 
retreat  had  been  given;  and  the  imme- 
diate result  of  driving  the  Spaniards 
witliin  tiie  walls  of  the  dty,  must  have 
been  to  envelope  the  unlucky  Bnglish 
in  the  very  centre  of  the  Ciriist  bat- 
talions. But  why  had  not  inteUigenoe 
of  the  retreat  been  eommuni«Mited? 
No  question  could  be  more  natural, 
yet  tiie  Spaniard  found  an  extreme 
difilculty  in  answering  it.  His  only 
apology  was,  that  he  had  sent  several 
of  his  aides-de-camp  in  the  course  of 
the  action,  but  that  they  had  all  hit 
ihmr  wayf — ^that  war  b^ftg  but  a 
league  and  a-half,  and  the  Legion  being 
posted  on  a  range  of  hills  I  The  con- 
jecture of  the  time,  however,  vras,  that 
Uie  Spaniard  hi  leaving  the  EnglSrii- 
man  m  a  scrape,  had  no  objection  to 
seeing  him  in  a  scrape.  Nothmg 
can  be  more  singular  tiian  the  contra- 
dictions of  the  Spanish  character. 
By  nature  they  are  generous,  hospi- 
table,  and  remarkable  for  their  civility 
to  strangers;  but  by  their  military 
habits  tiiey  are  the  most  jealous,  arro- 
gant, and  suspicious  people  of  the 
earth.  This  arises  frmn  tbdr  pride, 
which  18  peculiariy  touched  on  all  occa- 
sions of  their  martial  prowess;  tiiey 
would  rather  be  beaten  by  an  enemy 
than  triumph  through  the  asristance 
of  a  friend;  this  was  the  case  tiirough^ 
out  the  whole  Peninsularvrar.  Though 
they  were  driven  like  dust  before  we 
French,  they  would  never  suffer  their 
battalions  to  be  commanded  by  British 
officers ;  the  example  of  the  Portuguese 
was  lost  on  them ;  they  saw  the  reeble 
levies  of  Portugal  organized  hj  British 
officers,  fighting  with  tiie  discipline  of 
veterans,  and  driving  the  French  before 
them.  Yet  all  would  not  teach  the 
incorrigible  Spaniard  that  there  was 
greater  disgrace  in  running  away  be- 
fore an  enemy  than  in  beanng  him  by 
the  help  of  English  brains.  The  con- 
sequence was,  that  they  were  always 
beaten ;  and  still  the  more  they  were 
beaten  the  prouder  they  were; — ^such 
is  the  measiraess  absurdity  of  popular 
wisdom. 

The  impression  among  the  Legion 
at  this  penod  unquestionably  was  one 
of  infinite  disgust  at  their  desertion; 
and  irhcther&ia  ira»  a  matter  of  no- 
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gleet  or  of  neoessitYy  the  feeling  clearly 
unhinged  the  whole  campaign. 

On  Evanses  ascertaining  that  Cor- 
dova had  gone  to  the  right  about^  there 
was  no  resource  for  him  but  to  follow 
the  example  ;  he  instantly  galloped 
back,  and  as  the  eyening  fortunately 
happened  to  close  in  a  dense  fog,  the 
Legion  were  moved  down,  exactly  at 
midnight,  from  the  heights,  in  no 
small  fear  of  the  enemy's  being  upon 
them.  In  this  condition  they  passed 
Zadord ;  and  of  such  escapes^  as  these 
was  made  up  the  campaign,  which, 
according  to  General  £vans*s  declara- 
tions, was  to  have  been  a  march  to 
Madrid. 

But  deplorable  scenes  at  tliis  period 
were  going  on  in  Yittoria ;  fatigue, 
disappointment,  bad  provisions,  and 
worse  accommodation,  had  brought  a 
virulent  typhus  into  the  town.  It  fell 
heavily  on  the  Legion  ;  it  speedily  lost 
eight  officers,  and  a  great  number  of 
men.  The  Msyor  himself,  who  was 
now  appointed,  pro  temporet  comman- 
dant, was  at  length  taken  ill,  and  on 
his  recovery  in  A£urch,  on  a  day  which . 
he  dates  as  February  the  thirtieth — a 
date  the  creation  of  which  exclusively 
belongs  to  the  gallant  Major's  calendar, 
and  would  do  honour  to  the  invention 
of  any  Milesian  alive — ^he  tells  us  that 
the  Legion  had  buried  upwards  of 
seven  hundred  men  and  forty  officers, 
since  Christmas.  Twelve  of  their 
medical  men  had  already  died;  a  great 
portion  of  this  calamity  had  resulted 
from  billeting  the  men  in  convents, 
damp,  unfurnished,  and  impure.  Those 
who  confiscate  convents  and  churches 
iire  seldom  much  the  better  for  their 
bargain.  Idle  as  the  superstitions  of 
Spain  may  be,  they  are  infinitely  better 
than  the  rapacity  and  profligacy  which 
have  come  in  their  place  ;  and  we  can 
scarcely  conceive  a  more  natural  result 
than  that  those  who  pollute  and  plun- 
der edifices  devoted  to  the  service  of 
Heaven,  should  suffer  for  the  profana- 
tion. Two  regiments,  the  second  and 
fifth,  were  sent  to  find  what  rest  they 
could  on  the  cold  stones  of  the  churches; 
in  consequence,  the  hospitals  were  soon 
filled,  and  in  a  short  time  the  second 
regiment,  but  lately  regarded  as  the 
finest  of  the  Legion,  could  not  muster 
a  hundred  and  fifty  men  on  parade. 
The  miserable  Spanish  authorities 
would  furnish  neitlier  bed  nor  blankets, 
and  the  men  died  in  heaps  ;  two  of  the 
regiments  were  utterly  broken  up,  and 


the  whole  force  reduced  to  a  state  of 
inefficiency. 

In  April,  a  new  destination  for  the 
Legion  occurred.  The  Major  had 
already  reached  Santando,  with  which 
he  was  delighted :  it  was  the  prettiest 
town  he  had  seen  in  northern  Spain, — 
much  superior  to  Yittoria,  and  better 
than  Bilboa.  The  removal  of  the 
Legion  filled  every  one  with  new 
hopes  ;  the^  were  thoroughly  sick  of 
the  mountain  fighting,  and  with  good 
reason  ;  they  were  rejoiced  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  Cordova,  who  tricked 
them  where  he  did  not  thwart  them  ; 
and  in  high  spirits  they  planned  a  cam- 
paign which  was  to  raise  the  sieges  of 
8t  Sebastian  in  Bilboa,  and  sweep  the 
Carlists  off  the  face  of  the  land.  Of 
this  stuff  are  the  dreams  of  soldiership 
made.  We  have  here  an  acknowledg- 
ment by  the  M^jor  of  that  summary 
process  which  his  General  is  now  so 
vigorously  denying  in  Westminster. 
Flogging  was  tiie  order  of  the  day ; 
the  formalities  which  patriots  in  Eng- 
land find  so  perfectly  absurd,  were 
evidently  found  equally  absurd  by  the 
General ;  the  one  grand  difference^ 
however,  subsisting  between  the  repre- 
sentatives and  the  constituents,  that  he 
flogged  without  any  formality  at  all. 
The  Major  tells  us  '<  it  is  and  has  been 
for  some  length  of  time  the  practice  to 
punish  delinquents  on  the  spot  when 
caught  in  the  fact ;  a  system  which 
spares  the  trouble  of  assembling  a  court- 
martial.**  We  leave  the  General  and 
Mijor  to  settie  this  matter  together. 

On  the  5th  of  May,  the  Legion 
marched  out  from  St  Sebastian  to  at- 
tack Uie  enemy*s  lines ;  the  men  were 
assembled  soon  after  midnight  without 
sound  of  drum  or  bugle.  At  tiie  first 
dawn  they  were  all  put  in  motion; 
the  Carlist  lines  were  formidable,  tiiree 
in  number,  and  planted  with  some 
heavy  guns — which  soon  began  to 
pour  grape  and  cannister-shot  along 
'  the  road.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  the 
light  brigade  came  in  front  of  the 
batteries,  and  under  a  heavy  fire  of 
musketry,  through  which  they  forced 
their  wa^,  gallantiy  took  possession  of 
the  Carlist  outposts,  conMsting  of  some 
houses  at  the  foot  of  the  batteries.  But 
on  the  first  attempt  to  move  beyond  the 
cover  of  those  houses,  such  a  storm  of 
fire  poured  upon  them  as  drove  them 
back  immediatelv  to  seek  for  shelter 
where  thev  could.  Evans,  in  this  in- 
stance; behaved  with  a  bravery  which 
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BO  man  denies  bim ;  he  mounted  a 
panpeC  ezpoeed^to  the  fire»  and  called 
on  tbetrmnts  to  adTance^  and^  if  neces- 
saiy,  <'to  die**  like  Englishmen.  But» 
lUoriog  as  the  topic  was,  the  General^s 
eloquence  was  thrown  away^  and  the 
menwoold  not  come  forward  ''to  die." 
The  second  division  had  heen  equally 
beaten  already.  It  is  not  for  us  to 
mend  the  General's  tactics,  hut  it  seems 
the  most  unaccountahle  thing  in  the 
world  that  he  should  have  thus  suffer- 
ed his  troops  to  run  their  heads  against 
the  wall.  We  believe  that  no  officer 
on  earth  but  himself  would  have 
brought  op  a  column  directly  in  the 
£ueof  intrenchments  with  nothing  but 
musketry  against  grape ;  he  does  not 
seem  to  have  had  a  single  gun  to  clear 
his  way,  a  single  fascine  to  fill  the 
ditch,  or  a  single  ladder  to  help  him 
np  against  the  works.  The  consequence 
wu,  that  if  he  was  not  totally  beaten, 
he  had  nothing  but  accident  to  thank  for 
his  escape.  By  the  rarest  of  all  accidents 
two  English  steamers  had  come  into  the 
kiH)ourof  St  Sebastianwhile  the  action 
was  gobg  on,  brinfring  with  them  the 
rescnre  of  the  Legion.  One  of  them 
immediately  began  to  throw  shells  into 
the  Carlist  lines.  By  a  shell,  the  se- 
cond in  commandj  Sagastibelza,  was 
killed.  The  colonel  of  the  Chapel- 
gorries,  or  Carlist  light  troops,  was 
killed  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
CarKsts  were  evidently  thrown  into 
(disorder  by  this  unexpected  fire.  The 
mortar  practice  was  capital.  Every 
shell  dropped  into  the  intrenchments ; 
a  breach  was  effected,  and  the  reserve 
commg  up,  the  leA  of  the  position  was 
g^ned.  The  other  brigades  now  ad- 
Taneed,  and  the  Carlists  retreating, 
the  remaining  batteries  were  carried 
without  much  difficulty. 

Bat  the  loss  was  formidable;  seventy- 
eight  officers,  and  nearly  800  men, 
▼ere  put  hors  de  combat.  The  Car- 
lists  were  calculated  to  have  lost  nearly 
as  many.  But  from  their  protected 
^^tate,  their  being  the  defenders,  and 
their  speedy  retreat  when  the  fire  from 
the  ships  had  turned  the  day,  the  num- 
^r  most  have  been  greatly  exagge- 
rated. One  of  the  cluracters  of  Ge- 
neral Evans*s  military  genius,  accord- 
in?  to  this  narrative,  is,  that  if  he 
gwns  battlea  by  accident,  he  contrives 
to  hjse  their  advantage  by  his  own 
volition.  Hemani  was  opened  to  him 
hy  the  retreat  of  the  Carlists,  yet  he 
stayed  where  he  was,  and  stayed  until 
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the  Carlists  came  back,  attacked  him 
on  the  6th  of  June,  surprised  some  of 
his  posts,  and  were  not  driven  back  till 
after  a  long  struggle  of  fourteen  hours. 
His  next  exploit  was  against  Fontara- 
bia,  where  he  was  defeated,  lost  many 
men,  and  was  glad  to  retire  to  St  Se- 
bastian. In  the  various  attacks  several 
extraordinary  personal  escapes  occur- 
red. In  one  instance,  in  a  recognisance 
by  Jauregui,  a  Captain  Atkins  of  the 
rmes  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Carlists  ;  a  Captain  Brown  of  the 
same  corps,  conceiving  the  enemy  to 
be  Christinos,  from  seeing  his  friend 
amongst  them,  was  on  &e  point  of 
running  into  the  midst  of  them  with 
some  soldiers,  when  Atkins  gallantly 
cried  out  to  warn  him  of  his  danger  ; 
Brown  instantly  went  to  the  right- 
about with  his  men,  followed  by  a 
volley  from  the  Carlists ;  Atkins,  taking 
advantage  of  the  confusion,  instantly 
dashed  forward,  and  wisely  taking  a 
direction  different  from  that  of  the 
fugitives,  got  within  cover  of  a  hedge 
before  the  enemy  could  take  aim  with 
precision.  Both  escaped,  though  Brown 
with  three  wounds.  The  conduct  oi 
the  two  officers  showed  great  smart** 
ness  and  presence  of  mind. 

At  this  period,  great  dissatisfaction 
occurred  in  the  Legion,  in  consequence 
of  the  failure  of  pay,  alleged  partiali- 
ties in  the  distribution  of  decorations 
(absurd,  as  such  things  generally  are, 
and  still  more  absurd  from  their  being 
lavished  on  a  force  which  had  done 
nothing),  and  quarrels  about  the  ter- 
mination of  the  contract  under  which 
the  troops  had  enlisted.  In  conse- 
quence, the  Legion  became  compara- 
tively inefficient,  its  principal  officers 
retiring,  and  its  men  daily  demanding 
their  discharge.  Among  the  retired 
was  the  M£gor,  who,  as  it  has  been 
remarked,  writes  the  latter  half  of  his 
book  in  as  much  wrath  with  Evans 
as  the  former  in  laudation.  Evans 
has  since  that  period  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  his  military  fame.  So  long  as 
his  blunders  were  covered  by  the  can- 
non of  the  British  ships,  he  was  not 
altogether  undone;  but  the  claim  even 
of  those  dubious  and  worthless  victo- 
ries was  no  longer  within  his  reach 
when  he  himself  had  gone  beyond  the 
range  of  shot  and  shell  from  his  Ma- 
jesty*s  steamers  Phoenix  and  Salaman- 
der. The  action  at  Hemani  was 
fought  under  his  own  auspices,  and, 
unluckily  for  himself  and  the  Legion, 
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A  mile  and  a-half  beyond  the  protec- 
tion of  the  ships.  All  yoices  charge 
bim  with  three  grand  blunders ;  any 
one  of  the  three  being  enough  to  make 
defeat  a  matter  of  calculation.  The 
newspapers,  which  are  still  an  uncon- 
tradicted authority  on  the  subject,  tell 
us  that  the  troops  were  left  for  three 
days  on  the  ground  by  some  extraor- 
dinary neglect  of  the  Conmiissariat,  in 
a  state  approaching  to  famine ;  that  the 
General  left  bis  &nk  completely  im- 
coyered,  which  was  in  consequence 
turned  by  the  Carlists ;  and  that  he 
had  neglected  to  form  a  resenre,  which 
of  course  made  the  turning  of  his 
flanks  a  matter  of  certain  ruin.  Every 
evil  that  could  be  predicted  from  this 
unhappy  arrangement  regularly  fol- 
lowed; the  men  were  insubordinate, 
and  glad  to  exhibit  their  wrath  by 
flying  from  the  field;  the  Carlists 
turned  the  flank,  with  the  whole  army 
looking  on,  and  as  they  rushed  to  the 
rear  found  neither  redoubt  nor  re- 
senre  to  check  their  progress.  The 
Christinos  had  been  blamed  for  the 
loss  of  the  day  in  other  actions  ;  but 
here  it  was  the  work  of  the  Isle  of 
Dogsmen,  the  regiments  of  the  Legion 
were  the  first  to  run.  The  hurried 
retreat  soon  broke  into  a  disorderly 
flight ;  the  road  was  choked  vp  with 
fugitives,  consisting  alike  of  the  troops 
and  the  rabble  of  St  Sebastian.  Even 
then  the  presence  of  a  battalion  of 
British  marines  alone  seems  to  have 
saved  the  Legion  and  the  rabble  alike 
from  massacre. 

This,  with  the  exception  of  some 
marches  to  take  possession  of  some  of 
the  little  fortresses,  all  but  abandoned  by 
the  Carlists  on  their  grand  movement 
into  Catalonia,  closed  the  day  of  Ge- 
neral Evans*s  hopes  of  Spanish  glory. 
He  has  now  returned  to  this  country 
to  recommence  his  Parliamentary  ex- 
ploits, and  combat  those  terrible  per- 
sonages the  Tories,  who  scofl^  at;all 
the  charlatanry  of  political  adventur- 
ers, attempt  to  preserve  the  constitu- 
tion as  it  was  delivered  to  them,  and 
prefer  monarchy  and  peace  to  a  Jaco- 
bin usurpation  and  a  civil  war.  He 
comes  now  covered  with  all  the  glory 
that  is  to  be  found  in  a  succession  of 
defeats — with  all  the  personal  respect 


that  can  survive  perpetual  charges  by 
all  kinds  of  persons,  in  all  kinds  of 
ways.  Parliament,  the  newspapers,  and 
volumes  like  Major  Richardson's;  and 
with  the  patriotic  renown  of  having 
shown  that  the  man  who  deprecates 
the  cat-o'-nine-tails  on  this  side  of  the 
Bay  of  Bbcay,  may  apply  it  without 
any  ceremony  whatever  on  the  oppo- 
site shore, — he  having  two  views  of 
the  afiair,  one  for  England,  and  an- 
other for  every  other  part  of  the  globe^ 
Englishmen  still  being  the  subjects 
of  the  application.  Before  this  paper 
meets  the  public  eye  his  claims  on 
Westmmster  will  be  settled.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  result,  the  base^ 
ness  of  the  Radical  faction  in  West- 
minster is  fully  shown  by  the  fact,  that 
they  have  not  made  the  slightest  re- 
monstrance against  the  conduct  alleged 
to  have  been  pursued  by  their  Penin« 
sular  Radical.  We  have  not  heard  of 
a  syllable  of  enquiry,  on  their  patriotic 
part,  into  the  charges  which,  for  the 
last  year,  miserable  men,  thronging 
our  streeto  in  every  variety  of  wretch- 
edness, have  openly  brought  against 
the  managers  of  the  Legion  in  Spain. 
We  have  heard  as  littie  of  any  demand 
as  to  the  alleged  breach  of  contract  in 
the  time  of  the  dismissal  of  the  men ; 
nothing  as  to  their  being  imprisoned 
and  flogged — charges  with  which  the 
public  journals  echoed  from  end  to  end 
of  England.  The  time  was,  when  the 
very  words  militaiy  flogging,  would 
have  raised  the  voice  of  idl  Westmin- 
ster in  righteous  indignation.  On  this 
ground  Sir  J.  Hobhouse  was  turned 
out.  But  the  supreme  Radicalism  of 
General  Evans  covers,  like  charity, 
every  thing ;  under  its  ample  envelope 
a  man  may  be,  or  do,  any  thing  be 
pleases.  The  patriotic  doctrine  of 
merit  entities  him  to  the  indulgence 
of  every  favourite  vice,  folly,  or  atrocity 
of  his  nature.  The  Westminster  con- 
fessional sells  the  absolution  to  the 
sinner ;  and  on  the  fact  being  ascer- 
tained that  he  is  ''  for  ballot,  rabble 
suffrage,  the  fall  of  the  Peers,**  and 
the  other  essential  principles  of  rabble 
government,  he  is,  like  the  r^ene- 
rated  Papist,  incapable  of  sin,  personal 
or  political,  civil  or  military,  English 
or  Peninsular. 
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COMMUHICATSD  IT  PtYEE  JENKIVS,  HU  UTBKAET  BEXCUTOR. 


On  ntden,  we  hope,  hare  not 
iltDgedMr  forgotten  Isaac  Tomkiot» 
gmt,  whose  dashing  pamphkt  on  the 
Aristoeraey  of  England,  the  public* 
br  some  unaceonntable  hallucination, 
persisted  in  ascribing,  for  a  time,  to  no 
lee  «  personage  than  Lord  Brougham 
ladVanz.  We  take  some  credit  to  our- 
aeim  si  having  been  Ibe  humble  instru- 
Bleats  of  Tindicadng  the  paternal  claims 
of  the  Bagman,  and  restoring  the  child 
ofhishusgination  to  its  ''truly  begotten 
father  ;**  end  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Tomkins  felt  duly  fateful 
for  Uie  exertions  of  this  Magazine  on 
his  behalf.  On  his  very  next  visit  to 
Edhibufgh  he  left  his  card  for  us 
(accompanied  by  a  list  of  hardware 
artieles,  afl  warranted  of  the  best 
murafiteture),  with  an  intimation  that 
he  ▼onki  be  happy  to  execute  any 
orders  fw  us,  eiUier  in  the  literary 
or  the  iron  Une,  as  might  be  agreeable. 
For  ressons  into  which  it  is  at  present 
mmecessary,  and  might  be  painful  to 
the  friends  of  the  deceased  to  enter, 
▼e  dedined  his  offer  of  literary  con- 
tribtttioosy  but  were  happy  to  have  it 
in  our  power  to  show  our  sense  of  his 
polite  attention  by  a  liberal  order  for 
that  handsome  stove  and  patent  fender, 
▼hieh  adorn  the  premises  in  George 
Street,  and  which  have  really  no  other 
Cnlt,  except  that  both  were  over- 
efaat]^  hi  Uie  iuToice  about  twenty 
per  cent,  and  that  the  stove  smokes 
coDsomedly. 

We  have  continued  to  feel  an  in- 
terest in  Tomkins  ever  since,  and 
though  we  certainly  felt  him  to  be 
one  of  those  whose  mtercourse  is  "by 
distance  made  more  sweet" — particu- 
lariy  when  he  indulges  that  penchant 
&r  cheese,  to  which  we  alluded  in  our 
former  notice — still  we  looked  upon 
him  as  a  very  fine  and  "ngorous  speci- 
men of  the  genus  Bagman  ;  we  trusted 
he  might  long  be  spared  to  be  the  or- 
nament of  that  peculiar  people  which 
forms  the  fifth  estate  in  modem  so- 
ciety (the  press,  as  every  one  knows, 
constituting  the  fourth),  and  were 
quite  unprepared  for  the  sad  catas- 
trophe of  his  travels,  which  was  dis- 
closed in  the  following  letter,  bear- 
ing the  Blnnuigham  post-mark,  from 


his  friend,  Mr  Peter  Jenkins.    We 
were,  in  fiict,  for  a  moment  quite 
overcome.     Our  hearts  seemed  to  die 
within  us  at  the  announcement. 
'*  And  now  and  then  a  sigh  we  stole, 
And  tears  began  to  flow." 
The  edge  of  our  emotion,  however,  was 
somewhat  blunted  on  observing  that 
the  letter,  which  was  a  triple  one,  was 
not  franked,  and  that  no  less  than  three 
shillings  was  charged  for  the  postage. 

TO  THE  EDITOa  OW  BLACKWOOD*S 
MAGAZINB. 

It  is  with  no  ordinary  feelings  of 
grief  that  I  sit  down  to  communicate 
to  you  some  particulars  of  the  death 
of  mv  late  lamented  friend  Mr  Isaac 
Tomkins,  and,  in  compliance  with  his 
testamentary  injunctions,  to  transmit 
to  you  some  portions  of  his  numerous 
and  most  interesting  manuscripts.  His 
will  appears  to  have  been  made  very 
lately — ^in  fact,  just  before  starting  on 
his  north  journey ;  and  whether  it  were 
that  he  had  felt  a  presentiment  of  his 
fate  or  not,  it  contains  a  clause  direct- 
ing that  such  of  his  compositions  as 
should  appear  to  myself  (whom  he  has 
veiy  handsomely  appointed  his  literary 
executor)  to  be  worthy  of  seeing  the 
light,  should  be  transmitted  as  soon  as 
possible  for  publication  in  Blackwood's 
Magazine,  to  which  he  considered  him- 
self deeply  indebted  for  former  favours. 

The  event  has  but  too  well  justified 
the  presentiment,  if  it  existed,  and 
the  precaution  which  he  then  took  as 
to  the  dbposal  of  his  literary  remains. 
Within  a  fortnight  after  the  date  of 
his  will,  Tomkins  had  ceased  to  be  I 
His  last  journey  is  over!  He  has 
closed  accounts  with  this  world — let  us 
hone,  with  a  balance  in  his  favour. 

I  shall  endeavour  to  send  you  such 
particulars  as  I  have  been  able  to  col- 
lect, chiefly  from  the  depositions  upon 
the  Coroner's  inquest  (which  was  held 
on  the  body  at  the  Hen  and  Chickens), 
relative  to  the  details  of  the  unfortu- 
nate event. 

I  had  arranged  to  meet  with  my 
old  friend  on  the  fifteenth  of  the 
present  month  at  Wolverhampton,  for 
the  purpose  of  settling  accounts  for 
our   respective   houses  j   and  antici- 
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bined  with  a  regard  for  bis  own  per- 
sonal  comforts,  for  which  he  was  re- 
markable through  life.  The  words 
were — "past  due" — "warming  pan ;" 
the  former  haYing  reference,  as  it  slnoe 
appears,  to  a  bill  of  Mr  Jeremiah 
Diddler  of  Shepton  Mallet,  then  in 
the  circle,  and  which,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  has  not  been  retired :  the  latter, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  pointing  at  some 
neglect  or  imperfection  in  the  warm- 
ing of  his  bed:  a  reflection,  howcTcr, 
for  which,  as  the  chambermaid  has 
since  assured  me  with  tears  in  her  eyes, 
there  was  no  foundation  whatever. 

As  far  as  I  can  understand  the  de- 
tails before  the  Coroner's  inquest,  the 
circumstances  attending  the  accident 
were  these: — Tomkins  had  ^ned  in 
the  common  room  on  the  afternoon  of 
the  I5th,  and  had  been  observed  by 
Jones  (of  WooUey  and  Fleecem's)  to 
be  somewhat  in  low  spirits  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening.     His  de- 
I  was  now  persuaded  that  something    jection  was  rather  increased  by  a  re- 
was  the  matter,  and  had  just  ordered    mark  from  Jones,  that  the  number  at 
out  my  gig  for  Birmingham,  when,     table  for med exactly  a  deviPs  dozen,  ac- 
happening  to  look  into  a  copy  of  the    companied  by  some  conjectures  as  to  the 
Birmingham  Journal  in  the  coffee-     individual  upon  whom,  in  the  event  of 
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pating*,  from  the  business  habits  of 
Tomkins,  that  his  arrival  about  din- 
ner-time nught  be  calculated  on  with 
something  approaching  to  certainty, 
I  had  no  hesitation  in  desirmg  the 
landlord  of  the  New^  Hotel  to  get 
us  a  private  room,  dinner  for  two, 
and  brandy  and  water  for  four, — 
and  to  have  his  favourite  dish,  broiled 
kidneys,  ready  as  the  dock  struck  five. 
To  my  surprise  Tomkins  came  not. 
Conceiving,  however,  that  some  un- 
expected business  engagement  might 
have  detained  him  at  Birmingham,  I 
felt  no  particular  alarm,  though  a  little 
vexation,  at  his  absence  ;  and  by  the 
help  of  the  brandy  and  water,  managed 
to  get  through  the  evening  with  less 
tedium  than  I  expected.  Next  day, 
however,  passed,  and  still  no  appear- 
ance of  Tomkins. 

"  Another  came,  nor  at  the  new  Hotel, 
Nor  at  the  Lion,  nor  the  Swan,  was  he !  " 


room,  the  following  paragraph  met  my 
eye,  which  too  well  accounted  for  the 
absence  of  my  poor  friend: — "We 
regret  to  state  that  Mr  Isaac  Tomkins, 
traveller  for  the  great  house  of  Steele 
and  Co.,  ironmongers,  Sheffield,  was 
yesterday  thrown  out  of  his  gig  on  the 
Wolverhampton  Road,  close  to  Messrs 
Boulton  and  Watt*s  manufactory  at 
Soho,  and  now  lies  dangerously  Ul  at 
the  Hen  and  Chickens  of  this  city  ; 
indeed,  very  slender  hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  his  recovery." 

I  hurried,  vou  may  imagine,  as  fast  as 
my  horse,  which  is  a  good  one,  could 
carry  me,  to  the  Hen  and  Chickens  ; 
but  it  was  too  late.  Tomkins  was  no 
more.  Concussion  of  the  brain  had 
been  the  consequence  of  his  projection 
from  his  vehicle ;  and  the  case  was 
from  the  first  perceived  to  be  hopeless. 
From  tlie  time  when  he  was  brought 
back  to  the  inn  he  never  appears  to 
have  completely  recovered  his  senses  ; 
but  occasional  expressions  from  time 
to  time  seemed  to  indicate  that  his  ac- 
tive mind  was  even  then  engaged  in 
its  wonted  train  of  ideas.  "  Tete 
d'armee,"  I  believe,  were  the  last  words 
of  Napoleon,  showing  that  the  ruling 
passion  was  strong  in  death.  Those 
of  Tomkins  were  equally  characteris- 
tic of  that  attention  to  business,  com- 


a  scramble,  the  infernal  appropriation 
dause  would  probably  operate.  As  the 
evening  wore  on,  however,  Tomkins, 
by  following  the  process  recommended 
by  the  lanSady  in  France,  contrived 
to  elevate  his  spirits  very  considerably 
— talked'  longer  and  louder  even  than 
usual,  sung  several  songs,  one  of  them 
twice  over,  having  encored  himself ; 
went  down  upon  his  knees,  with  a  tum- 
bler in  his  hand,  in  proposing  the  Presi- 
dent's health ;  and,  in  short,  in  plain 
terms,  got  conspicuously  drunk.  About 
eight  in  the  evening  he  rang  the  bell 
and  ordered  his  gig  for  Wolverhamp- 
ton. Jones,  who  was  acting  as  Vice, 
saw  plainly  that  he  was  in  no  condition 
for  the  road ;  and  endeavoured  to  per- 
suade him,  by  the  temptation  of  a  hot 
supper,  to  remain  at  Birmingham  for 
the  night.  But  the  remonstrances  of 
the  Vice  seemed  only  to  render  him 
more  obstinate;  he  maintained  that 
the  whole  party  were  drunk,  and 
himself  the  only  sober  individual  pre- 
sent ;  and  when  the  gig  came  to 
the  door,  and  the  hostler  also  attempt- 
ed to  join  his  warning  voice  to  the 
rest,  he  seized  the  reins,  sprang  or 
tumbled  into  the  gig,  apostrophizing 
his  horse  "  Quid  times,  CsBsarem  vehis,*' 
and  givinff  a  smack  to  his  whip  which; 
almost  picked  out  the  hostler*s  eye  (hei 
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had  but  one),  Tomkins^  like  the  Lady 
Baosderei  rode  on. 

As  he  got  along  at  a  devil  of  a  rate, 
be  ioon  overtook  the  Refonn  and  Op- 
pogtion  coaches^  both  on  their  way 
from  Binmngham  to  Wolverhampton. 
Thejirere  nmning  races  in  a  very 
agreeable  manner,  sometimea  the  one 
sboodng  arheady  aometimeB  the  other, 
wfaik  abundance  of  alang  and  bad 
langoage  were  paasing  between  the 
driTen  and  gnanls  of  the  respectiye 
vehides.    The  driver  of  the  Reform 
aeeosedthe  Opposition  of  having  kid- 
napped more  than  one  old  gentleman 
bf  die  pronuse  of  dinners  on  the  road, 
and  inside  seats  for  outside  prices : 
the  Opposition  retorted,  that  Reform 
had  tned  to  frighten  every  passenger 
from  entering  his  coach  by  threats 
of  cutdog  the  traces,    or   snapping 
the  linchpin;  and   so  between  mu- 
tual oaths,  and  cracking  of  whips, 
attempts  to   pass    each   other,   and 
screami  of  inside  passengers  who  in- 
sbted  on  hdng  let  out,  &e  confusion 
was  complete.      Tomkins,  who  had 
been  amusing  himself  as  he  whirled 
along  with  sundry  abortive  attempts 
to  piek  up  a  duck  from  the  road-side 
with  the  thong  of  bis  whip, — on  over- 
taluDg  the  rivd  coaches  fell  immediate- 
ly into  the  wake  of  the  Reform,  and  at 
first  enjoyed  the  scene  extremely,  en- 
eooragiog  the  coachman  with  shouts  of 
"go  it,"  «  stick  it  into  him,"  "  lay  it 
OB  thidL,*'  and  sach  other  complimen* 
tary  expressions ;  but  at  last,  not  being 
altogether  satisfied  with  some  of  the 
Refom  coachman's  evolutions,  he  be- 
gan to  bestow  his  abuse  pretty  impar- 
tiallj  on  the  officials  of  both  coaches, 
offering  to  leave  his  gig,  and  to  teach 
the  coachman  of  the  Reform  the  use 
of  the  ribbands ;  an  offer  which  the 
coachman  only  acknowledged,  by  ele- 
Tating  his  cheek  with  his  tongue  in  a 
▼ery  nuufked    and  peculiar  manner. 
Tomkins,  who  was  in  a  mood  ''to  chide 
the  tfaonder  if  at  him  it  roared,"  lost 
any  remains  of  sense  which  he  might 
have  possessed ;  and  tried  the  despe- 
rate game  of  dashing  in  between  the 
two  coaches,  in  the  hope  of  shooting 
a-head  of  both.    This  bold  manoeuvre 
he  attempted  in  a  very  gallant  man- 
ner, pushing  in  and  cutting  with  his 
whip  right  and  left,  and  telling  the 
Jehus  on   both  sides  to  take   their 
change  out  of  that ;  but  alas !    Tom- 
kins had  miscalculated  his  distance:  he 
came  smack  against  the  hind-wheel  of 
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the  Opposition,  and  was  in  an  instant 
projected  out  of  his  gig,  performing  a 
summerset  over  the  roof  of  the  Reform 
(the  guard  of  which  was  inhuman 
enough  to  call  out  "  all  right,"  in  the 
moment  of  projection),  and  alighting 
on  his  head  in  the  road, — ^whUe  the 
gig  itself  lay  upon  the  spot  in  the 
condition  in  which  I  find  too  many  of 
its  master's  compositions  are  left, — a 
fragment.  The  unfortunate  Bagman 
was  conveyed  back  to  the  Hen  and 
Chickens,  which  he  had  left  only 
about  an  hour  before ;  and  notwith- 
standing every  attention  which  medi- 
cal skill  could  bestow,  he  shortly  after 
closed  accounts,  as  above  stated. 

So  perished  Tomkins,  the  lamented 
of  landlords,  the  cherished  of  cham- 
bermaids, the  honoured  of  hostlers, 
and  not  unwept  of  waiter  and  bar- 
maid ! — ^brilliant  as  the  lustre  of  his 
own  blacklead  grates,  firm  as  his 
fenders,  acute  as  the  edge  of  his  own 
table-knives,  and  of  a  learning  as  mis- 
cellaneous as  the  sundries  which  line 
the  shelves  of  his  employer's  ware- 
room  I 

It  was  my  first  care  to  look  after  the 
effects  of  my  deceased  friend,  which  I 
found  to  consist  of  a  carpet-bag,  con- 
taining his  wearing  apparel,  and  a 
Bramah  writing-desk,  well  filled  with 
papers,  evidenUy  of  the  most  miscel- 
laneous kind.  Almost  the  first  thing 
on  which  I  laid  my  hands  was  *'  the 
last  will  and  testament  of  Isaac  Tom- 
kins, Gent.,"  containing,  among  other 
particulars,  which  I  am  not  at  liberty 
to  disclose,  and  which  have  reference 
to  his  private  affairs  only, — a  direction 
to  myself  to  examine  his  papers-— both 
those  contained  in  the  Bramah  afore- 
said, and  those  in  a  chest  of  diawers 

at  his  lodgings.  No.  21,  Street, 

Sheffield,  and  to  select  tberefrom  such 
compositions  as  I  thought  might,  with- 
out discredit  to  his  memory,  be  al- 
lowed to  see  the  light.  These  he  re- 
(^uested  might  be  transmitted  from 
tmie  to  time  for  insertion  in  your  re- 
spected periodical,  the  proceeds,  if 
any,  to  be  applied  in  aid  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Education  Society;  an  Associa- 
tion founded  under  the  auspices  of  my 
lamented  Mend,  and  in  which,  since  its 
foundation,  he  has  always  taken  the 
warmest  interest. 

I  have  not  yet  inspected  the  drawers 
at  Sheffield,  having  in  fact  never  left 
Birmingham  »nce  the  accident  hap- 
pened; nor  can  I  even  venture  to  »ay 
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I  have  yet  made  myself  majiter  of  the 
-whole  contents  of  the  writing-desk 
itselfi  for  so  miscellaneous  an  assort- 
ment of  articles  I  have  never  beheld. 
Though  I  well  knew  that  Tomkins 
had,  in  the  course  of  his  life^  dabbled 
in  many  things^  I  confess  I  was  quite 
unprepared  for  the  extent  and  yariety 
of  research  which  these  manuscripts 
indicated,  and— to  say  the  truth — ^for 
the  success^  in  particular,  with  which 
he  had  cultiyated  the  poetical  line, 
haying  been  aware  before  that  he 
had  attempted  an   opening  in  that 

auarter.  I  now  find  that  many  of 
iiose  songs  with  which  he  charmed 
the  common  room,  alternately  setting 
the  table  in  a  roar,  or  melting  aU 
hearts  to  tenderness  as  he  described 
the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  Bagman,  were 
his  own  composition.  But  poetry 
seems  to  have  been  but  the  mere 
amusement  of  his  gigantic  mind.  No 
branch  of  science,  philosophy,  philo* 
logy,  politics,  or  gastronomy,  seems 
to  haye  escaped  him.  The  entries  in 
his  journal, — which  he  seems  to  haye 
kept  with  much  regularity ,--«re  mM- 
cient  to  bewilder  tiie  brain  of  any 
ordinary  reader:  Classics  and  cast- 
metal,  bills,  beef-steaks,  botany  and 
brass  candlesticks,  politics,  poetry, 
porter  and  prices-current,  mechanics' 
mstitutes,  mathematics,  mulled  port> 
and  MsBSogothic  affinities,  theology, 
and  the  three  per  cents,  succeed  each 
other  in  most  admired  disorder.  As  an 
instance  of  this  ubiquity  of  mind  which 
distinguished  my  late  friend,  and  of 
the  minute  attention  which  he  bestowed 
eyen  upon  the  most  passing  topic  which 
engaged  the  public  attention,  I  may 
mention,  that  as  he  began  life  with  a 
pamphlet  on  West  India  Sugars,  so 
almost  the  last  subject  on  which  his 
pen  was  exercised,  was  an  unfinished 
essay  on  the  Howqua  Controyersy,  in 
which  he  seems  decidedly  to  lean  to 
the  side  of  Pidding.  The  line  of 
argument  taken  by  Tomkins,  may  be 
sufficientiy  conjectured  from  the  motto 
which  he  has  prefixed  to  his  disserta- 
tion :  *'  Si  popului  phH  decipi,  dsci^ 
piatm-." 

The  "  frightful  erudition*'  dis- 
played by  Tomkins,  and  the  extent 
and  variety  of  his  acquirements  and 
accomplishments,  can  indeed  only  be 
accounted  for  b^  the  extraordinary 
and  restless  activity  of  his  mind,  and 
the  steadiness  with  whioh  he  seems  to 
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have  adhered  to  the  rules  he  had  laid 
down  for  the  division  of  his  time. 
His  mode  of  appropriating  the  twenty- 
four  hours  certainly  differed  a  little 
from  that  of  Sir  William  Jones,  bat 
not  even  that  great  scholar  could  have 
more  rigidly  enforced  the  laws  which 
ha  had  prescribed  for  himself.  ^ 
William's  ^vision  of  the  day*  if  we 
remember  rightiy,  was  this— 

'*  Seven  hours  to  law ;  to  needfU  dwn- 
ber  seven } 
Ten  to  the  world  allow,  and  «fi  to 
Heaven." 

Tomkins  preferred  the  fbllowing 
arrangement : — 

**  Eight  hours  to  sleep,  to  business  eight 
be  given  i 
Eight  to  the  commoii-room^-<A«  rtsi  to 
Heaven  1 " 

I  shall  not  attempt,  my  dear  sir, 
to  arrange  the  extracts  which  I  send 
you  in  any  chronological  order.  On 
the  contrary,  I  shall  on  this  ooeanon 
confine  myself  to  such  of  his  compo- 
sitions as  are  of  a  political  charac- 
ter, beginning  with  some  which 
appear  to  have  been  among  the  latest 
productions  of  his  pen  i  because  they 
illustrate  the  rare  impartiality  of  his 
political  opinions,  and  cannot  but  be 
interesting  at  the  present  important 
crisis,  as  containing  the  views  of  a 
gfreat  observer,  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion. 

I  must  prepare  you,  however,  for 
one  trait  in  the  character  of  Tomkins, 
which  might  otherwise  excite  a  fee- 
ing of  surprise.  Tomkins  seldom  en- 
tertained the  same  views  on  politics 
for  more  than  a  month  at  a  time. 
Hence  shallow  observers  have  said  he 
was  a  man  of  no  political  principles. 
On  the  contrary,  he  was  a  man  of  all 
political  principles  in  turn  ;  his  capa- 
cious mind,  by  turns  Conservative, 
Whig,  or  Radical,  embraced  alter- 
nately the  views  of  each,  as  they  ap- 
peared to  him  most  calculated  to  pro- 
mote the  public  good,  consistentiy  with 
his  own  private  advantage.  Foresee- 
ing this  tendency  of  his  mind,  he  was 
constantly  exercisinjr  his  pen  in  writ- 
ing upon  all  sidee  of  a  question,  never 
being  exactiy  sure  which  view  of  the 
matter  it  might  ultimately  suit  his 
purpose  to  adopt;  nay,  having  fre- 
quently, within  a  very  short  period, 
contrived  to  make  use  of  his  lucubra- 
tions on  both  mdes,  by  pub)  tshing  anony- 
monriy  the  one  as  a  reply  to  tho  other. 
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Tomkios  iras  originally  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  close  burgh  system^ 
as  the  medium  through  which  the 
ioflaence  of  the  Upper  House  might  he 
most  calmly  and  safely  exercised  upon 
the  popular  branch  of  the  Legislature. 
He  had  initten  an  article  to  prove, 
that  upon  the  principles  of  the  com* 
position  of  forces,  the  Commons  putiU 
iDg  one  Tray  and  the  Lords  another, 
the  troe  line  to  be  pursued  was  a  dia- 
gonal differing  from  either.  When 
the  Reform  Bill  was  first  introduced, 
Tomkins,  as  I  have  occasion  to  know, 
was  extremely  alarmed  at  the  ten- 
pound  qualification  ;  nay,  had  framed 
a  scheme  of  his  own  on  a  quite  diffe- 
rent principle ;  but  having  just  at  that 
tinw  obtained  an  agency  for  a  new 
house,  he  saw  cause  to  change  his  opi- 
nions, and  to  become  for  the  time 
being  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  Bill. 
Being  acquainted  with  several  of  the 
under  clerks  about  the  Government 
ofBees,  and  well  known  as  an  uncom- 
monly clever  fellow,  who  would  stick 
at  nothing,  he  appears  not  unfre* 
(piently  to  have  "been  intrusted  with 
state  secrets  of  a  somewhat  important 
nature,  and  to  have  been  employed  as 
an  active  agent  in  promoting  the  Re- 
fonn  mterests  on  the  North  Road.  I 
find  him  in  close  correspondence  du- 
ring 1832  and  1833  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Birmingham  Union,  and  niore 
latelj  with  Mr  M'Tape,  a  Scotch  ac- 
quaintance, in  tbe  Home-office,  who 
fieems  to  have  formed  the  channel 
through  which  occasional  communica- 
tions passed  between  him  and  higher 
quarters.  His  success  in  the  character 
of  a  Reform  a^ent  was  evidently  very 
great.  I  find,  from  the  entries  in  his 
journal,  that,  like  Mr  Peter  Bell, 

"  He  had  been  to  Aberdeen, 

And  hr  as  Inverness," 
where  he  distinguished  himself  by  se- 
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veral  pubUc  appearances,  of  a  very 
remarkable  character.  With  that  can- 
dour, however,  which  distinguished 
him,  he  at  times  takes  notice  in  his 
journal  of  occasions  where  his  elo- 
quence had  failed  to  produce  its  usual 
effects— and  where  the  parties  whom 
he  addressed  obstinately  persisted  in 
not  seeing  the  full  extent  of  their  own 
misery  and  degradation.  Under  the 
date  of  October,  1834,  for  instance,  is 
the  following  entry : — 

"  There  is  certainly  nothing  more 
provoking  than  to  see  the  stupid  con- 
tentment with  their  condition  displayed 
by  some  of  the  lower  classes.  Instead 
of  cherishing  a  proud  indignation 
against  the  inequiOities  of  the  social 
condition  (which  of  course  are  wholly 
owing  to  Tory  misrule),  instead  of 
struggling,  whether  successfully  or 
not,  to  overturn  the  order  of  society, 
and  either  raise  themselves  to  power 
and  station,  or  involve  all  aUke  in  ruin 
and  misery — ^to  observe  them  learning 
resignation  to  their  lot,  and  endea- 
voi^ng  to  extract  some  sweets  out  of 
its  worst  bitterness,  is  positively  mor- 
tifying to  those  who  are  doing  their 
best  to  dispel  this  blindness,  and  to 
inculcate  the  duties  of  discontent  and 
discord.  *  Wretch  1  whom  no  sense  of 
wrongs  can  rouse  to  vengeance,*  as  the 
poet  says.  I  met  with  an  annoying 
occurrence  of  this  kind  the  other  day 
in  the  west  of  Scotland,  where,  after 
I  had  lectured  a  weaver  and  his  family 
(at  whose  cottage  I  had  stopt  during 
a  shower  of  rain),  for  an  hour  upon 
the  advantages  of  useful  knowledge, 
and  the  beneficial  effects  of  political 
animosity  against  the  upper  classes, 
I  saw  that  I  had  produced  not  the 
slightest  impression,  and  heard,  as  I 
was  retiring,  the  voice  of  his  wife 
(which  was  a  sweet  one)  giving  utter* 
anee  to  the  following  verses :-« 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  WEAVEE  S  WIFE, 


Ai»— "  The  Boatie  rows'' 


1. 

'  O  weel  befa'  the  busy  loom 

That  plies  the  hale  day  lang, 
And,  clicking  briskly,  fifis  the  room 

Wi'  sic  a  cheerie  sang. 
O  weel  befa*  the  eident  ban* 

That  deeds  us,  fi^reat  and  sma*. 
And  blessings  on  the  kind  gudeman, 

That  dearly  lo*es  us  a.' 
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2. 
'  Our  purse  is  low,  our  lot  is  mean. 
But  waur  it  weel  might  be : 
Our  house  is  canty  aye  and  clean. 

Our  hearts  frae  canker  free. 
We  fash  wi'  nae  ambitious  scheme. 

Nor  heed  affairs  o*  state : 
We  dinna  striye  against  the  stream. 
Or  murmur  at  our  fate. 

8. 

'  O !  mickle  is  the  wealth  that  springs 

Frae  industry  and  peace. 
Where  luie  reproach  o'  conscience  stings. 

And  a*  repinins  cease. 
The  heart  will  loathe  the  richest  meat. 

If  nae  kind  blessin*8  sent : 
The  coarsest  morsel  will  be  sweet 

When  kitchen'd  wi'  content. 

4. 
'  O  wad  the  Power,  that  rules  o'er  life. 
Impart  some  gracious  charm. 
To  keep  me  still  a  happy  wife 

And  shield  the  house  frae  harm. 
Instead  of  wealth  and  growing  care, 

I  ask  but  health  and  love : 

Instead  of  warldly  wit  and  lair. 

Some  wisdom  from  above. 

5. 

'  Our  bairns !  the  comforts  o'  our  heart, 

O  may  they  lang  be  spared : 
We'll  try  by  them  to  do  our  part. 

And  hope  a  sure  reward.* 
What  better  tocher  can  we  gie 

Than  just  a  taste  for  hame ; 
What  better  heirship  when  we  die 

Than  just  an  honest  name  ?' 

''I  remember  something  of  the  same  ring  my  observations,  now  and  then 

kind  happening  to  me  at  Leeds  in  taking  a  large  pinch  of  snuff,  as  if  to 

1830.     I  nad  been  expatiating  on  the  keep  down  his  rising  temper.     Appa- 

rapid  decline  of  antiquated  prejudices,  rently,  however,  he  was  conscious  he 

the  spread  of  knowledge  and  news-  had  no  turn  for  controversy,  for  he 

papers  among  the  lower  classes,  the  made  no  remark  in  reply,  though  oncei 

advantages  of  co-operation  among  me-  when  I  made  some  allusion  to  the  Three 

chanics,  and  the  very  sober  attach-  Gorious  Days  of  Paris, — the  blessings 

ment  now  entertdned  towards  Church  which  enlightened  France  was  likely 

and  King.     Though  the  party  was  in  to  enjoy  under  the  paternal  sway  of 

general  decidedly  liberal,  there  was  the  Citizen  King,  and  the  prospect  of 

an  old  fellow,  a  stranger  to  me,  who  cheap  duties  on  claret, — he  looked  so 

seemed  to  be  of  a  different  way  of  uncomfortable,  and  plied  his  snuff-box 

thinking.     He  was  a  little,  dapper,  with  such  assiduity,  that  X  did  think 

timorous,  respectable,  and  somewhat  he  was  preparing  for  a  retort.    When 

apoplectic    looking   wight,    wearing  called  on  by  the  Prcses  for  a  son^,  he 

liair-powder,  a  snuff-coloured  brown  observed,  with  a  sort  of  quiet  sneer, 

coat,  a  handsome  ring  on  his  finger,  that  he  was  almost  ashamed  to  offer  to 

andsomething  which  mighthavepa£»ed  the  notice  of  the  companv  any  thing 

for  the  Great  Seal  itself  at  his  watch,  so  antiquated  and  prejudiced  as  the 

I  observed  him  fidget  extremely  du-  song  which  he  was  about  to  attempt) 
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but  that,  as  it  happened  to  be  his  only  which  hacl  preceded  the  call  on  him 

ooe,  he  had  no  choice.   I  have  a  strong  for  a  vocal  contribution.     Be  that  as 

oodon,  howcTer,  that  the  silent  old  it  may,  howeyer,  he  sung  his  stave 

geDtleman  had  composed  it  for  the  with  good  emphasis  and  discretion^ 

nonce,  taking  advantage  of  the  oppor-  somewhat  in  this  wise — 
tomty  afonkd  by  the  long  speeches 

farmee's  song. 

Am—"  The  Tankard  of  Ale  r 

1. 
'  0 !  blithe  were  the  days,  when  good  old-fashioned  ways. 

Without  folly  or  phrase,  in  the  land  did  prevail ; 
When  in  hall  or  in  cot,  each  was  pleaited  with  his  lot. 

And  all  cares  were  foi*got  o'er  a  tankard  of  ale. 
Then  cheerful,  I  ween,  in  the  midsummer  e*en. 

On  the  smooth  village  green  were  the  dance  and  the  tale. 
And  the  long  winter  night  never  lagged  in  its  ffight. 
By  the  fire  blazing  bright,  with  the  tankard  of  ale. 


'  Then  no  democrat  crews,  from  the  gin-shops  or  stews. 

Met  in  clubs  to  abuse  Chureh  and  State  by  wholeside ; 
But  each  true-hearted  man  sallied  home  to  ms  can. 

Kissed  his  wife,  and  began  his  stout  tankard  of  ale. 
Few  books  we  possessed — only  one  *tis  confessed — 

But  that  Book  was  the  best — for  it  taught,  without  fail, 
Life*s  balm  to  ensure,  its  mishaps  to  endure. 

And  to  comfort  the  poor  from  our  tankard  of  ale. 


'  Each  week,  in  their  pew,  squire  and  dame  you  might  view. 

He  in  English  true-blue,  she  in  broad  farthingide ; 
And  they  'walked  home  to  dine,  not  on  frogs  and  French  wine. 

But  an  sunple  surloin  and  a  tankard  of  ale. 
SoDnd  doctrine  to  each,  then  our  parsons  would  preach. 

Though  to  some  now  their  speech  may  seem  musty  and  stale ; 
Love  youp  king,  tiiey  would  say — ^read  your  Bible  each  day — 

And  at  night,  wet  your  day  with  one  tankard  of  ale.' " 

Tomkins  appears  to  have  con-  sion  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
^ned  a  Liberal,  but  of  the  Grey  head  of  the  present  Government  was 
Khool  of  Liberalism,  till  after  the  re-  driving  along  the  path  of  revolution. 
torn  of  die  present  Administration  to  The  parallel  which  it  contains  was 
power.  He  was  clear,  that  the  Reform  suggested  by  the  premature  fate  of 
Bill  was  a  ''final  measure; "  talked  of  his  old  Beef-steak  Club  acquaintance, 
^  "prenore  frt>m  without ; "  thought  Tims,  whose  death  he  had  just  seen  re- 
GoTemment  was  going  too  last ;  and  corded  in  the  Leeds  Intelhgencer,  and 
spoke  of  0*Conndl  in  very  contemp*  who  had  &llen  a  victim  to  forenoon 
taooB  terms.  At  times,  though  this  drinking.  Tomkins  was  observed  to 
▼tt  generally  after  dinner,  and  when  be  very  deeply  affected  by  the  news : 
itt  bad  exceeded  his  usual  allowance,  he  rang  for  the  chambermaid  and  his 
be  would  even  wax  melancholy  on  the  slippers,  and  retired  to  bed,  leaving 
state  of  the  country,  and  expreM  his  the  toasted  cheese  and  heavy- wet 
Apprehension  that  the  Radicals  were  which  he  had  ordered  untasted.  The 
pttingtheupDerhandin  averyalann-  result  of  his  musings  in  bed  was  the 
iBg  way.  1  find  among  his  papersy  following  composition,  the  stately  Mil- 
one  entitled  the  Progress  of  Reform,  tonic  movement  of  wMch  I  very  much 
wbch  indicates  not  a  little  apprehen-  admire :— 
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TIMS,  OB  THE  PKOGRE98  OF  MrORM. 

Who  would  not  weep  for  Tims,  by  Bacchus  doooi*dg 

Meridian  Bacchus*  to  an  early  grave  ? 

I  knew  him  well,  for  often,  side  by  side* 

We  drove  together  while  we  travelled  north. 

Under  the  opening  eyelids  of  the  mom. 

Not  louder  laughed,  nor  richer  story  told. 

Bagman  gig-borne,  nor  way-Hrom  traveller^ 

Or  at  the  Boar  Cerulean,  or  the  Swan 

Twin-necked,  or  Hog  erect,  horrid  in  arms. 

At  first,  to  expel  the  iieat»  or  winter*s  flaw* 

Or  haply  vapours  from  the  heart  to  drive 

^oliaa, — ^he  quaffed,  perdue,  a  glass 

Of  Xeres,  Lisbon,  or  Oporto  old : 

And  as  the  draught  shot  vigour  through  his  fraln^f 

Pleased  with  the  glow,  the  future  toper  smikd* 

And  filled  and  drank  again.     What  first  was  ran* 

More  frequent  grew ;  what  frequent,  soon  becaae 

His  daily  want  and  noontide  habitude. 

But  soon  the  generous  life-blood  of  the  grape» 
Cheering  erewhUe,  *gan  pall  upon  the  tongue* 
And  to  the  torpid  nerve  seemed  thin  and  tuM* 
Spiritless  essence :  Then  to  rich  liqueurs 
He  turned,  whose  p<»soned  edge  is  blandly  hid 
In  velvet  sheath  ;  the  nutty,  quaint  Noyau* 
Pale  Maraschino  from  Dalmana*s  shore* 
By  Zara;  cordial  which  Italians  sons 
CaU  Rosa  Solis : — Ratafia,  drunk 
By  Bailey,  hapless  maid,  ei«  in  the  noose 
From  her  fair  limbs  withdrawn,  self-peiaad  iba  btuig* 
What  time  in  Halifax  the  Captain  bold 
Abode  in  country  ouarters : — Cura^oa* 
And  liquor  loved  of  Dames*  Parfiut  Amour. 

These  satisfied  a  while,  yet  these  in  turn 
Grew  tasteless,  and  the  downward  step  was  short 
To  that  fierce  spirit  which  Charente  distils* 
Nantes  or  Cognac,  beside  the  flowery  Rhone ; — 
The  fiery  draught,  dilute  perchance  at  first 
With  show  of  lymph,  was  swallowed  soon  muten. 
With  not  a  tincture  of  allaying  Thames. 
Now,  bolder  grown,  no  more  apart  he  qualfed 
His  cup  meridian,  but,  beside  the  bar. 
He  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  sun, 
A  summer's  day*  tossed  off  the  needful  fire* 
Which  Hebe  (barmaid,  now  by  mortals  eaUed) 
Intent  supplied.     The  cheeks  meamadined 
With  hues  of  health*  too  soon  their  giow  truitefed 
To  that  bad  eminence  that  blaied  betweon, 
Carbnnded,  pnnple<«tadded*  tipt  with  fire* 
The  wholesome  food  that  onoe  upheld  tha  heart 
Was  loathed  and  left,  the  soul  nad  bochr  nged 
With  thirst  of  fieree  eidtement*  tSXif  aU  oare 
Of  order**  virtue*  deoeney,  forgot* 
Confessed  in  Tims  the  finished  drunkard  Hood. 


*  Query,  orders?     We  remember  a  trial  at  the  Lancaster  Assises  arishig  onft  of  » 
order  that  Tims  neglected. 
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So  fares  the  wretch,  who»  in  ill-omened  hour. 
Commits  foul  Whiggery ;  at  first  he  deems 
A  gentle  agitation  through  the  frame 
To  rouse  the  nerves*  and  speed  the  social  pulse, 
Were  safe  and  healthful ;  nor  would  rashly  drain 
The  draught  of  revolutioa  deep  and  strong. 
But,  step  by  step,  the  lip  aecustomed  drinks 
Fearless  the  gilded  bane  that  lurlu  beneath. 
And  craves  increased  excitement.     Then,  like  one. 
Who,  froDi  the  giddy  top  of  some  tall  tower. 
Of  Pisa*  or  Bologna,  or  the  spire 
Of  Strasburg*!  minster,  even  from  fear  to  fall. 
Leaps  down  yertiginous ;  so  at  the  sight 
Of  that  wild  agitation  he  has  raised. 
The  scared  Reformer  backward  shrinks,  then  leaps 
With  reeling  brain  into  the  roaring  sea. 
Slow  Reformation  ceases  to  attract. 
And  to  her  sister  Revolution  yields ; 
Her  swifter  sister,  who  alone  can  quench 
The  fiery  thint  that  all  the  heart  consumes. 
What  follows  last  the  Muse  forbids  to  sing. 
Nor  may  her  startled  e^es  the  sight  sustain ; 
Alike  in  each  intoxication  rogns. 

And  such  as  Tims  became,  may  Melbourne  be ! 

•  *  «  «  * 

Bj  what  means  Tomkins  had  been  ture,  from  the  strain  of  the  compo- 
mdoeed  to  change  the  views  which  he  sition  itself,  that  Tomkins,  whose 
eridendy  entertained  of  the  Melbourne  talents  for  intrigue,  and  great  acquaint- 
policy  at  the  time  when  he  drew  this  ance  with  all  classes,  were  well  known, 
flattering  parallel  between  the  aber-  had  been  requested,  with  a  view  to  the 
rations  of  Tims  and  those  of  the  head  coming  elections,  to  make  observations 
of  die  present  Government,  I  have  no  on  the  state  of  public  feeling  along  the 
meaos  of  ascertaining.  Perhaps  the  north  road,  and  fairly  to  state  to  head- 
Sheffield  papers,  when  examined,  may  quarters  his  views  as  to  the  chances 
throw  some  light  upon  it ;  but  nothing  of  success.  Whether  the  tone  of  zeal 
eontsined  in  the  writing-desk  affords  for  the  interests  of  the  present  Go- 
the  least  key  to  the  sudden  transfer*  vemment,  which  Tomkins  assumes  in 
mation  under  whiefa  I  find  him  exhi«  his  letter  to  M'Tape,  be  genuine  or 
bited  in  the  letter  which  I  am  about  not,  may  be  a  matter  of  some  doubt, 
to  quote.  It  seems  to  have  been  the  as  you  will  by  and  by  perceive,  from 
Tery  last  composition  on  which  his  some  other  documents  which  accom- 
Tersatile  pen  was  employed,  for  the  pany  this ;  but  the  candour  of  \he 
copy  which  he  retained  bears  date  the  confessions  which  it  contains,  as  to  the 
l'2th  of  July^ust  three  days  before  altered  position  and  declining  prospects 
the  unfortunate  accident  which  so  of  the  Melbourne  Administration,  is 
prematurely  terminated  his  active  admirable,  and  highly  characteristic  o( 
and  brilliant  career.  The  letter  is  ad-  that  striking  feature  of  Tomkins*s  cha- 
dressed  to  the  Mr  M'Tape  to  whom  I  racter,  a  resolution  to  face  the  worst, 
already  alluded,  as  the  ehannel  of  com-  and  never  to  shrink  from  telling  the 
mtmication  between  Tomkins  and  the  truth  at  the  expense  of  other  people*s 
members  of  Administration.  I  conjee-  feelings. 

TOMKINS  TO   M'TAPS  (UNDXB  COVXR,  TO  THB  HON.  F.  M.,  HOME  OFTICB.) 

13th  Jdlt,  1887. 
In  answer"  to  yours  of  the  80th  ult.. 
Dear  M'Tape,  I  now  send  yon  my  joumey*s  result. 
I*d  have  written  from  Leeds,  but  was  really  dejected 
To  find  things  were  not  what  I  wish'd  or  expected. 
I  had  bqped,  on  the  whole,  to  be  able  to  show 
A  balanee  in  favour  of  Melbourne  and  Co. ; 
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Bat,  on  settlings  the  balance,  I'm  sorry  to  say. 

Looks  (errors  excepted)  the  opposite  way. 

In  fact,  smce  their  Irish  connexion  got  vent, 

They  are  down  in  the  market  full  fifty  per  cent. 

At  their  very  best  paper  folks  turn  up  the  nose,  ' 

As  a  banker  might  do  at  a  bill  at  six  mo.'s ; 

And  unless  they  can  muster  some  new  indorsations, 

I  suspect  it's  all  up  with  their  accommodations. 

But  these  mercantile  met^hors,  Mac,  let  me  drop. 
Which,  you'll  say,  smell  a  littie  too  much  of  the  shop; 
So,  to  speak  in  plain  Engluh,  I  must  say,  at  present. 
The  signs  of  the  times  are  extremely  unpleasant. 
Our  prospects  down  here  look  as  black  as  they  can. 
Like  my  own  patent  fenders,  or  Warren's  japan ; 
And  unless  some  new  tub  to  the  whale  can  be  thrown, 
'Pon  my  soul  I  don't  see  how  the  thing  can  go  on. 

Don't  suppose  that  I  started  with  much  expectation 
Of  finding  our  credit  stood  high  with  the  nation: 
Our  ledger,  I  knew,  could  not  boast  of  an  entry 
Of  one  new  consig^nment  from  clergy  or  gentrjr ; 
And  I  hadn't  for  years,  if  my  memory  don't  fail. 
Met  with  one  Ministerialist  insiele  the  mail : 
In  that  quarter,  I  knew,  we  had  louff  since  closed  dealings ; 
But  it  really  Is  rather  too  much  for  the  feelings 
To  hear  even  the  gents,  that  are  book'd  for  the  roof. 
When  they're  told  I'm  a  Whig,  talk  of  " keeping  aloof!** 
Yet  perhaps  the  remark  which  annoy'd  me  the  most — 
(Though  ttus  is  between  you  and  me  and  the  Post)— 
Was  one  from  Dick  Strapper,  so  friendly  of  yore — 
Tom  Tickletail's  horsekeeper  at  the  Blue  Boar. 
**  Why,"  says  he,  as  on  Sunday  I  stopt  in  my  gig, 
*(  I've  been  all  my  bom  days  a  Reformer  and  Whig ; 
"  But  really  I  find  every  genunan  I  know, 
«'  As  is  really  a  gemman,  thinks  Ministers  hw. 
**  The  cham  maid  declares** — (only  think  what  a  Jezabel !) — 
**  No  Whig  leaves  a  shilling  for  her  when  he  pays  a  bill ; 
"  And  she  vows** — (I'm  asham'd  even  to  pen  such  impie^) — 
'<  If  I  don't  cut  them  Whigs,  she  must  cut  my  society." 

But  to  come  to  particulars, — for  I  confess 
I've  a  tendency  rather  at  times  to  digress — 
I  was  struck,  from  the  first,  with  one  change  on  the  way — 
How  the  sign  of  the  "  Duke"  had  replaced  the  •'  Lord  Grey**— 
The  "  Brougham  Tap,**  once  so  frequent,  had  grown  a  phenomenon ; 
And  as  for  a  "  Melbourne,"  in  fact  they  could  show  me  none. 
At  the  inns  a  Whig  landlord  was  something  uncommon. 
And  the  barmaids— -Conservative  all  to  a  woman : 
This  carries  the  hostiers,  of  course ;  and  even  Boots 
Has  his  doubts  about  plucking  things  up  by  the  roots. 

But  what  o'er  my  hopes  most  of  all  throws  a  gloom 
Is  the  change  that*s  come  over  the  traveller  s  room. 
Ah  I  how  changed  since  those  days  I  shall  never  forget. 
When  amidst  **  goes**  of  brandy,  and  tankards  of"  wet,** 
I  first  gave  "  Reform,  and  success  to  its  cause  ;*' 
While  each  high-sounding  sentence  was  drown'd  in  applause — 
From  the  sideboard  the  waiter  ro-echoed  the  cheer, 
And  the  pot-boys  stood  peeping,  enchanted  to  hear  i 
Now,  the  toast  of  '<  The  Premier**  no  sympathy  wakes ; 
Poor  Lord  John,  at  the  Tap,  is  pronouncea  "  no  great  shakes.** 
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At  the  name  of  Reform  folks  sit  stupid  and  stilly 
And  none  bat  the  waiter  e*en  mentions  <'  the  Bill  I " 

Just  to  ^Te  you  an  instance : — At  Leeds*  t*other  day« 

I  was  makiog^  a  speech  in  my  fine  classic  way 

A  remarkable  speech*  thongh  I  say  it  myself— 

When  up  got  Sam  Spriggs*  that  impertment  elf. 

And  sugg^ted*  instead  of  Reform  and  all  that* 

I  should  faTour  the  party  with  **  All  round  my  Hat ! " 

I  rallied,  of  com^se  (in  a  little  confusion). 

And  came,  you'll  believe,  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 

But  when,  at  the  close,  I  proposed,  wiUi  three  cheers, 

««  A  dean  sweep  with  the  Church,  and  short  work  with  the  Peers," 

Just  conceive  how  I  felt,  when,  instead  of  a  cheer, 

A  whisper  from  Jones  of  '*  No  go !  **  met  my  ear. 

Even  Higgins— you  know  Higgins,  don't  you  ?— the  vender 

Of  BUcklead  and  Company's  (bad)  patent  fender 

The  same  old  gin- drinking,  unprincipled  dog. 

Who,  in  days  of  Lord  Grey,  used  to  go  the  whole  hog 

Even  Higgins  got  up,  and  said  he,  "  Blow  me  tight. 
If  I  drink  any  toast  such  as  this  here  to-night ! 
Not  a  stiver  care  I,  as  it  touches  myscdf. 
How  or  when  they  may  shovel  the  Church  on  the  shelf. 
I'd  as  soon  spend  the  Sunday  in  drinking  strong  waters; 
But  then  what  becomes  of  our  wives  and  our  daughters  ? 
What  bagman  with  comfort  could  start  on  his  journey. 
Leaving  Satan  at  home  with  a  power  of  attorney ! 
No  I  for  keeping  a  wife  or  a  girl  in  the  string. 
Religion,"  eries  Higgins,  **  religion's  the  thing ! " 

I  laugh'd,  yon'U  believe,  at  the  thought  of  this  panic 
Felt  by  Higgins,  forsooth !  at  our  union  Satanic ; 
Bat  I  fear  there  are  persons,  though  otherwise  sensible. 
Who  db  think,  like  Higgins,  a  Church  indispensable. 
And  belieye,  were  it  only  for  keeping  the  peace, 
A  cleiigy's  the  surest  and  cheapest  police. 

I  might  write  in  this  strain  for  an  hour  by  the  clock. 
But  am  really  reluctant  your  feelings  to  shock : 
So  m  give  the  sum  totsi  in  one  litSe  sentence — 
A  "  dictum"  of  Jones,  our  old  City  acquaintance : — 
Says  he,  *'  Tomkins,  my  tulip,  I  see  how  it  is  ; 
Whigs  Is  fast  going  down,  sir,  and  Tories  is  riz" 

Judging  from  the  free  and  easy  com-  gestion  with  doubt,  is  this,  that  Tom 
pontion  just  quoted,  you  would  ima-  kins,  who  at  4east  was  a  genuine  ad- 
gine  Tomkins  to  be  a  warm  and  hearty  nurer  of  Lord  Grey,  has  all  along 
Ripporter  of  the  present  Government ;  thoroughly  despised  the  present  Minis- 
and  I  should  certainly  have  set  him  ters,  and  their  insincere  shuffling  and 
dovn  as  such,  had  I  not,  in  the  course  miserable  policy  ;  and  though,  as  a 
of  my  eiandnation  of  the  papers,  matter  of  business,  he  was  ready  to 
itnmbled  upon  a  small  parcel,  marked  travel  for  them,  as  he  would  have  done 
pnoate,  I.T.  What  was  my  surprise,  for  any  other  employer  who  paid  a 
on  opening  it,  to  find  that  it  contained  proper  commission,  and  to  affect  all 
▼iruMu  satirical  compositions,  some  needful  zeal  for  their  interests,  so  far 
absolntdy  Conservative,  some  tho-  as  correspondence  went,  he  seems  to 
roughly  Radical,  but  all  unrelentingly  have  revenged  himself  for  the  constraint 
directed  against  the  present  Ministry,  thus  put  upon  his  real  feelings,  by 
and  most  of  them  dated  within  the  last  venting  his  discontent  with  their  pro- 
month  !  Verily,  Tomkins  is  a  mysteiy;  ceedings,  and  his  contempt  for  them  in- 
not  only  every  thing  by  turns,  but  dividually  and  collectively,  in  secret  ef- 
erery  thing  at  once  1  Mv  own  impres  -  fusions,  which  he  carefully  consigned  to 
aon,  I  confess,  though  I  offer  the  sug-  the  privacy  of  his  writing-desk.    Ho 
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far  his  perceptions  as  to  the  discredit-  — and  so  on.    It  is  rery  poanbl6  some 

able  nature  of  the  MinisterLU  proceed-  such  feeling  may  haye  mingled  with 

ings  may  have  been  sharpened  by  their  Tomkins's  views  as  to  ihe  Ministerial 

having  failed  to  reward  his  services  by  policy  generally^  and  may  have  given 

a  pension  or  a  place  in  the  Poor  Law  a  little  additional  bitterness  to  the  tone 

Commission,  it  may  be  difficult  to  say.  of  his  satires.     I  must  do  him  the  jus- 

That  some  promise  had  been  made,  tice  to  say,  however,  that  they  are  all 

and  that  its  fulfilment  had  been  undnly  good-hnmonred,  and   extremdy  free 

delayed,  I  think  is  evident  from  the  from  personality.  Thus,  for  instance, 

postscript  of   one  of  hb  letters  to  under  a  copy  of  Lord  John  Ruasell^s 

•M<Tape  : address  to  his  slender  constituency  of 

"  Dear  Mac,  do  tell  Maulo  that  he  really  Stroud,  I  find,  in  TomWns's  handwrit- 

most  mention  *»?»  a  fable,  entitled,  "  Phsedraa  Redi- 

To  Melbourne  that  little  affair  of  my  pen-  vivus,"  or, 

sion," 

THE  FBOO  AND  THE  BULL. 

There  dwelt  within  a  marshy  bog 

A  petty,  pert,  conceited  Frog, 

Who  saw  one  day  with  envious  eye 

A  stately  Bull  that  pastured  nigh. 

Scorning  in  size  to  be  excelled. 

Our  Frog  with  wind  her  body  swelled. 

And  asked  her  little  tadpole  crew 

Which  was  the  bigger  of  the  two  ? 

The  Bull,  said  they :  she  tries  again, 

A  second  judgment  asks  in  vain : 

A  third  time  strives  to  stretch  her  leather. 

And  bursts  her  bellows  altogether. 

'Tis  thus,  alas !  Lord  Johnny  tries 
To  emulate  Sir  Robertas  size : 
Stretches  his  neck,  and  strains  his  nature. 
To  add  a  cubit  to  his  stature : 
Inflates  his  style  with  trope  and  figure. 
And  thinks  he  makes  his  meaning  bigger. 
He  spouts  some  speech ;  he  sends  to  press 
Some  turgid,  trashy,  trite  address : 
Then,  longing  his  success  to  feel. 
Says,  "  Rice,  my  boy,  was  that  like  Peel  ?" 
As  Rice  his  empty  noddle  shakes,     . 
A  mightier  effort  Johnny  makes : 
"  *Ti8  near  the  thing,  but  yet  not  quite — 
Perhaps  the  next  time  'twill  be  right.'* 
No,  Johnny,  no !  it  will  not  do. 
No  more  the  dangerous  strife  renew : 
This  foolish  flatulence  abate. 
Shun  the  Frog's  folly — and  her  fate. 

Tomkins  adds  the  great  origiual  from  which  he  drew — 

RANA  EUPTA  ET  BOS. 

Inops  potentem  dum  vult  imitari  perlt. 
In  prato  quondam  Rana  conspexit  Bovem, 
£t  tacta  invidia  tantse  magnitudinis 
Rugosam  inflavit  pellem  :  tum  natos  sues 
Interrogavit  an  Bove  esset  latior : 
llli  negarunt.     Rursus  intendit  cutem 
Msgore  nisu  ;  simili  interrogavit  modo, 
Quis  major  esset  ?    111!  dixerunt  Bovem. 
NoviBsime  indignata,  dum  vult  validius 
Inflare  scse,  rupto  jacuit  corpore. 
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Tomkins    was    cYidently    much  Queen  ai  identified  with  the  support  of 

amused  at  the  pretensions  so  pom-  the  Ministerial  candidates  at  the  ap- 

poosly  put  forward  by  the  present  Go-  proaching  election.      He  disposes  of 

Teniment,  that  they  possess  the  un-  this    '*  dteval   de  battailW   of  the 

limited  confidence    of   their    Royal  Whigs  very  quietly  in  the  two  foUow- 

Nistresi ;  and  at  the  InAcrons  absur-  ing  pieces : — 
dity  of  representing  loyalty  to  the 

EPIORAM^ 
WUmV  Oir  a  PAVB  of  OLABS  in  THI  inn  window  at  HUnOSBSFISLD. 

*'  The  Queen  is  with  us>**  Whigs  ezuldng  say> 
<'  For,  when  she/bund  us  in,  she  let  us  stay." 
It  mav  be  so ;  but  give  me  leave  to  doubt 
How  long  she'll  ke^  you  wken  sAeJinds  you  out  f 

•*  Tba  QiMmt  BABM  if  « tovtr  of  ftrengtli 
Whieta  ihey  upon  Uie  adyerie  faction  want.** 

TBS  LOYAL  WHIG  ELECTION  OABLAND. 

Am— •'  Nottingham  Ale." 

1. 
Our  8tandard*8  erected  I  Electors  arise* 

See  the  flag  of  Whig  loyalty  floats  on  the  breeze  I 
With  shouts  for  your  Queen  rend  asunder  the  skies. 
And  in  courtesy  couple  the  Church,  if  you  please. 
While  words  so  inspiring 
Your  bosoms  are  firing, 
Lo !  two  other  names  on  our  banner  are  seen. 
How  fitly  they  mingle. 
How  sweet  is  the  jingle 
Of  Hume  and  0*Connell,  the  Church  and  the  Queen. 

2. 

0  joyous  announcement,  the  Queen  is  our  own. 

She  has  ended  at  once  all  our  crosses  and  cares : 
For,  finding  us  here,  when  she  mounted  the  throne. 
She  was  graciously  pleased  not  to  push  us  down  stairs. 

It  follows  most  clearly 

That  soon  and  sincerely 
To  be  our  mere  slave  she  must  certainly  mean ; 

Then  sound  the  Whig  rally. 

Let  mountain  and  valley 
Cry  Hume  and  OXonnell,  the  Church  and  the  Queen ! 

3. 
That  the  Tories  are  loyal  is  plainly  a  lie. 

Our  feelings  convince  us  it  can't  be  the  case : 
Why  should  they  support  what  thej  get  nothing  by. 
How  can  one  be  loyal  that  isn*t  m  plaee  ? 
Even  we  and  our  fellows. 
At  present  so  zealous. 
Might  prove,  out  of  office,  not  nearly  so  keen : 
'Tis  but  on  condition 
We  keep  our  position 
That  ever  we  shout  for  the  Chureh  or  the  Queen. 

4. 
That  Wellington  wishes  to  crush  in  the  dust 

The  Empire  whose  throne  he  exalted  so  high : 
That  Peel  of  the  Crown  has  a  deadly  distrust. 

Arc  facts  which  no  pimpleton  wcU  can  deny. 
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Such  manifest  traitors 

And  royalty-haters 
From  Majesty*8  sight  should  he  swept  away  clean  .* 

For  others  are  ready 

More  trusty  and  steady. 
Crying  Hume  and  O*  Connelly  the  Church  and  the  Queen. 

5. 
Though  "  Hume  and  the  Monarchy**  sounds  rather  queer. 

Let  us  fancy  his  zeal  by  economy  hid : 
Though  "the  Church  and  0*Connell'*  may  grate  on  the  ear. 
Yet  he  loves  her,  Fm  sure — as  the  Lion  the  Rid. 
What  fear,  then,  of  danger 
From  native  or  stranger. 
While  leagued  with  these  friends  as  we  lately  have  been : 
How  can  we  surrender 
To  mercies  more  tender 
Than  Hume*s  and  O' Connellys, — our  Church  and  our  Queen! 

My  packet,   however,  is  swelling  the  Radical   party,    and   under  the 

to  a  size  which  I  had  not  anticipated,  guise  of  an  address  by  the  Member  for 

I  shall  therefore  terminate  this  first  Bath  to  his  constituents,  embodies  the 

monthly  issue  of  the  Tomkins  papers  sentiments  which  the  men  of  the  More- 

with  one  other  specimen  of  his  poe-  ment  may  be  supposed  to  entertain  at 

tical  composition  in  a  more  senous  the  present  crisis :— 
vein.     He  here  identifies  himself  with 

ROEBUCK  TO  HIS  CONSTITUENTS. 

People  of  England  I — ^ye  whose  toil 
Not  for  yourselves  subdues  the  soil — 
Not  for  yourselves,  at  wheel  or  loom. 
Creates  the  wealth  the  rich  consume, — 
Grown  wise  at  last,  attention  lend 
To  the  calm  counsels  of  a  friend. 
Who  will  not  vouch  that  day  is  night. 
Who  cannot  vote  that  black  is  white. 
Who  midst  a  false  or  faltering  crew. 
Has  still  been  firm  to  truth  and  you. 

Recall  the  time  when  hopes  beat  high. 
And  told  that  golden  days  were  nigh  : 
When  one  great  measure's  powerful  name 
Each  friend  could  arm,  each  foe  could  tame, 
And  jarring  atoms  could  compose, 
TOl  concord  out  of  chaos  rose. 
A  bright  mirage  above  the  sand. 
It  wavered  o*er  a  thirsty  land : 
It  shone  with  vague  and  dazzling  beam 
That  realized  each  gazer*s  dream  : 
Already  had  the  poor  man  wealth. 
Already  had  the  sick  man  health. 
Once  more  Astrsea  sought  the  plain. 
And  Saturn  reassumed  his  reign. 

Roused  by  the  spell,  your  dormant  power 
Awoke,  and  hailed  the  auspicious  hour. 
United,  every  nerve  was  strained. 
Favour  and  fear  alike  disdained. 
In  all  its  streams  the  torrent  roared. 
O'er  every  bar  resistiess  poured : 
Old  landmarks  ceased  to  part  the  ground. 
The  land  was  level  all  around, 
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And  equal  Justice  seemed  to  say* 

Who  won  the  fight  should  share  the  prey. 

Where  now  the  spell  that  then  could  charm  ? 
Where  is  the  hope  that  nerved  our  arm  ? 
Fled,  as  if  ne'er  their  power  we  knew. 
With  wiiiter*s  snow,  with  morning's  dew. 
Brittle  as  bright,  the  bubble's  burst. 
And  leayes  us  poorer  than  at  first. 
Still  on  our  necks  with  galling  weight 
Sits  the  hard  yoke  of  iron  fate : 
Still  Misery's  icy  band  congeals 
Each  genial  pulse  our  bosom  feels : 
While,  sharoening  all  our  formerj^wo, 
A  new  and  fiercer  pang  we  know. 
The  thought  how  londly  we  believed. 
How  deeply  we  have  been  deceived. 

Some  yet  unskilled  the  past  to  view. 
Spin  the  self-pleanng  web  anew. 
With  g^reedy  ear  drink  in  once  more 
The  syren's  song  that  charmed  before : 
But  you,  of  firmer  soul,  beware. 
Nor  trust  again  the  slippery  snare. 

To  those  who,  honest  and  sincere. 
With  step  that  knows  not  doubt  or  fear. 
Will  tread  the  bold  and  onward  track. 
Nor  cast  one  look  reluctant  back ; 
Will  place  within  your  sovereign  hand 
The  reins  of  uncontroU'd  command ; 
WiU  free  you  from  the  civil  ties, 
From  which,  like  love.  Religion  flies, — 
To  those  be  true ;  let  no  delay. 
No  softer  thought  obstruct  your  way : 
But  boldly  following  Freedom's  call. 
Rush  on ;  be  nothing,  or  be  all. 

If  any  sedt  your  zeal  to  warm 
Whh  general  phrase  of  Whig  refonn«— 
If  the  old  cant  is  said  or  sung, 
That  slips  so  smooth  from  Whiggish  tongue. 
Ambiguous  words  too  well  designed 
To  cheat  the  ear  and  chain  the  mindr— 
Scorn  all  the  hypocrites  can  say. 
And  spurn  them  from  your  door  away. 

Tell  them,  their  labour  now  is  lost ; 
Tell  them,  it  is  not  worth  the  cost. 
For  all  that  they  can  g^ve  or  do, 
To  raise  convulsion's  flag  anew. 
Still  left  a  prey  to  fortune's  curse. 
Your  lot  no  better,  haply  worse. 
You  will  not  risk  a  master's  fit>wn 
To  win  them  riches  or  renown ; 
You  win  not  lose  a  neighbour's  aid 
To  court  a  name  and  grasp  a  shade. 
Tell  them,  that  calm  and  quiet  days 
Have  much  of  profit  as  of  praise ; 
That  mild  contentment's  ray  has  power 
To  cheer  misfortune's  darkest  hour : 
And  sure  the  worst  of  plunderers  they. 
Who  steal  the  poor  man's  peace  away» 

Tot.  XLU.   NO.  CCLXn.  N 
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And  tempt  him  for  a  gilded  cheat 
To  barter  all  that  makes  life  sweet 

If  yet  they  will  permst  to  tue, 
Tell  them  this  tale  I  tell  to  you:-. 

An  old  man  on  a  common  fed 
An  ass  that  helped  him  to  his  bread ; 
Sadden  the  somid  of  foes  they  hear 
In  warlike  force  advancing  near. 
*'  Run,  Dobbin !  *'  is  the  old  man*s  cry, 
**  Our  freedom*s  gone  unless  we  fly.** 
Lazy  and  loath  to  understand, 
Dobbin  retorts  this  shrewd  demand : 
"  Pray  will  the  other  party  pack 
More  than  two  panniers  on  my  back  ? 
Will  they  assign  still  coanerfbodf* 
The  senior  could  not  say  they  would. 
*'  Then/'  said  the  ass,  **  what  is*t  to  me 
Whose  property  my  toil  may  be  ? 
I  hold  your  feuds  not  worth  a  whistle^ 
And  mean  in  peace  to  chew  my  thistle.** 

So  now  the  Whigs,  with  Iddeons  din. 
Cry  out  "  The  Tories  will  be  in!*' 
Your  answer's  ready,  '*  Let  It  be. 
What  difference  will  it  inake  to  me  ? 
Why  should  that  vex  my  quiet  lifb  } 
In  all  the  turns  of  party  strife. 
The  Poor,  let  Wmg  or  Tory  fool  (hem. 
Change  but  the  name  of  those  who  rule  then!.*'  * 

Hoping  to  haye  this  pleasure  again  soon,  and  that  the  articles  now  went  will 
giye  sati^action, — I  am. 

Yours,  with  esteein, 


Htn  and  ChicAent,  Birmingham, 
July  18,  1837. 


PSTBB  JfiNIlNS. 


*  In  prindpatu  commutaddo  civima, 
Nil  pneter  domitii  notnen  mutant  pauptf«l. 
Asellum  in  prato  timlduB  pascebat  aenei ; 
Is,  hostium  clsmore  stibito  territus, 
Suadebat  asino  fugere  ne  possent  efl|ii. 
At  ille  lentus :  "  Quaere  num  Unas  ndlii 
Clitellas  impotiturum  Tictorem  putas  ?  " 
Senex  negavit     **  Ergo  q^a  rtf&ti  mfti 
Cui  aenriam,  clitellas  dtiin  portem  oie«i  ?  " 
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Tris  b  the  Melbourne  day  of  ex- 
ultation.   AH  is  lofty  protest  against 
the  posnbility  of  their  being  unpopu- 
lar.   Tbey  ask,  what  have  they  done 
to  be  turned  oat?    The  country  asks, 
vhat  hsTe  they  done  to  be  kept  in  ? 
Lord  Ljndfaurst,   in    one    of  those 
wrehing  speeches  which  he  drires 
like  a  spear  into  their  Titals  at  the 
end  of  every  session,  to  leare  it  cling- 
ing there,  and  torturing  them  till  the 
neit,  demands,  which  of  all  their  pro- 
mised measures  they  hare  brought  into 
eiiiteDce?    Just  two  routine  affaurs, 
vhich  might  have  been  accomplished 
bj  their  own  clerks,  and  for  which 
nobody  is  the  better  or  the  worse. 
But  ail  the  leading    measures,    the 
boasted  principles,  •*  which  they  were 
to  carry  or  perish,*'  — their  pledges, 
their  great  guns,  have  all  amounted  to 
nothing.    The  guns  have  missed  ftre, 
and  all  the  excuse  that  they  can  make 
is  the  beggarly  promise  to  do  some- 
thing «  next  session . *'    The  Imprison- 
meot  for  Debt  Bill,  the  fayourite  of  the 
Attorney-General — ^would-be  evidence 
that  the  would-be  Chancellor,  though 
a  Whig   Attorney- General,    knew 
something  of  law — has  dropt  into  tiie 
golf  like  the  rest.      Lord  Lyndhurst 
fuand  it  lying  on  their  Lordships*  table 
night  after  night,  as  unowned  as  a 
I^uper  fonndling;   and  moved  with 
pity  for  the  oil^pring,  and  contempt 
for  the  parent,  asked  what  was  to  be- 
come of  this  creature  of  decrepitude  ? 
The  Chancellor  drove  it  from  his  door 
in  the  style  of  a  parish  constable  $ 
voold  not  let  it  into  his  workhouse, 
but  sent  it  to  look  for  a  settlement. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  bill  is 
extinguished  for  this  session,  and  we 
cordially  hope  never  to  see  Its  face 
^.     The  fact  is,  that  it  was  a 
foolish  bill,  utterly  contrary  to  com- 
mon sense,  altogether  injurious  to  pub- 
He  interests ;  hostile  to  the  law,  and 
pleasing  only  to  the  parentage  of  the 
Attorney- General,  and  to  the  men  by 
whom  such  Attorney- Generals   are 
^e.    It  was  neither  a  ministerial,  a 
judicial,  nor  a  national  measure.     It 
was  the  original  work  of  Radicalism. 
The  Radkala  in  every  land  have  a 
prodigious  hatred  of  all  that  maintains 
we  Tigwr  of  the  lair  j  they  Ibokupon 


iustice  as  the  task  held  over  theii*  own 
neads,  and  therefore  are  anzious  to 
get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible.  They 
abhor  the  sight  of  the  dungeon,  in 
which  their  apartments  are  so  likely  t^ 
be  prepared ;  and  death  by  the  law  is 
naturally  regarded  as  a  thing  to  b0 
extinguished  bv  all  means>  where  the 
rope  so  naturally  fits  their  own  necks. 
All  those  men  harangue  loftily  on 
hunumity ;  the  harangue  eosts  them 

nothuig,  and  gains  them  popularity ; 

yet  those  are  the  men  who  in  Spain 
recommend  the  shiughter  of  prisoners 
in  cold  blood;  plunge  France  into 
faction ;  organice  the  use  of  homing 
and  the  bullet  in  Ireland,  and  applaud 
the  priests  who  applaud  agitation,  and 
give  absolution  for  massacre.  Sueh 
patriots  never  feel  themselves  In  their 
element  but  when  they  are  dabbling 
In  blood.  Of  course,  all  Radicals  are 
great  worshippers  of  the  humanity  that 
shuts  up  the  dungeon  for  debtors  of  all 
kinds.  Now,  there  are  two  kinds  of 
humanity ;  one  for  the  innocent,  and 
one  for  the  guilty.  The  Mow-feel- 
ing  of  the  Kadicals  is  always  exces- 
sively sensitive  to  the  sufi'erings  of 
crime;  it  grieves  over  the  chains  of 
the  incendiary,  while  it  never  drops  a 
tear  for  the  ui^ortunate  family  whom 
he  has  turned  out  of  house  and  home; 
it  worships  some  giddy  functionary 
for  letting  loose,  in  a  theatrical  burst 
of  rhapsodical  generosity,  a  gang  of 
imprisoned  patriots,  who,  within  the 
next  twenty-fbur  hours,  will  be  at 
their  old  work  of  the  knife  and  the 
torch ;  but  it  says  not  a  syllable  of 
the  unfortunate  persons  on  whom  that 
knife  and  torch  are  meant  to  operate. 
The  creed  of  all  Radicals  Is  revolu- 
tion ;  they  know  as  well  as  we  do, 
that  revolution  Is  not  to  be  accom- 
plished without  ferocious  violence  on 
one  side,  and  desperate  resistance  on 
the  other.  Their  constitution  is  al- 
ways baptized  in  blood ;  or  rather, 
revolution  is  but  a  name  for  a  succes- 
sion of  dreadful  conflicts, — a  succession 
of  changes,  each  of  which  produces  a 
new  convulsion, — a  continued  march  of 
constitutions,  like  the  children  of  the 
heathen  to  the  shrine  of  Moloch,  first 
walking  through  the  flames,  and  th^ 
perishing  in  honour  of  the  idoL    A 
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hundred  thousand  heads  must  fall,  was 
the  cry  of  Murat.  National  liberty 
cannot  be  purchased  at,  too  high  a 

£rice»  says  the  Radical ;  and  the  only 
berty  which  we  should  purchase  after 
all*  by  the  massacre  of  our  Peerage, 
the  extinction  of  our  Church,  the  ruin 
of  public  credit,  and  the  destruction 
of  public  property,  would  be  the  su- 
premacy of  some  faction  from  the 
mire,  headed  by  some  hypocrite  and 
murderer,  possessing  himself  of  the 
highest  rank,  only  by  being  more  hypo- 
critical and  more  murderous  than  the 
villains  around  him.  We  pronounce 
the  extinction  of  imprisonment  for 
debt,  to  be  fallacious  in  theory,  and 
dangerous  in  practice.  The  theory  i^ 
that  it  does  not  make  men  pay  their 
debts ;  we  contend  that  it  does;  that 
the  great  migority  of  those  who  are 
put  in  Jail  for  debt  are  actually  fraudu- 
lent debtors,  whom  nothing  but  per- 
sonal suffering  will  ever  compel  to 
pay  their  debts,  or  keep  out  of  them, 
where  they  have  no  hope  of  paying. 
That  there  may  be  individual  cases  of 
misfortune  we  have  no  doubt ;  and  in 
those  cases  we  have  as  little  doubt, 
that  British  humanity  administers  a 
speedy  remedy.  The  Society  for  the 
relief  of  persons  imprisoned  for  small 
debts,  is  an  invaluable  institution,  to 
which  the  honest  debtor  never  applies 
in  vain ;  and  even  where  the  sum  is 
beyond  the  power  of  the  charity,  such 
statements  are  made,  and  assistances 
given,  that  the  debtor  in  general  is 
eventually  relieved.  It  must  be  ob- 
served that  the  majority  of  debtors, 
and  especially  of  innocent  debtors,  are 
imprisoned  .for  small  sums ;  but  ^e 
true  question  is,  not  how  many  are  im- 

Srisoned,  but  what  multitudes  are  in- 
uced  to  pay  their  debts  from  fear  of 
being  imprisoned  ?  We  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying,  that  for  one  man  in 
jail,  there  are  ten  thousand  who  pay 
their  debts  solelpr  through  fear  of 
sharing  his  condition ;  and  we  ask, 
what  other  remedy  can  be  adopted  ? 
Men  will  contract  debts  so  long  as 
^adesmen  will  give  credit,  and  trades- 
men struggling  for  busmess,  which 
is  their  usual  condition,  will  give 
credit  almost  to  any  amount.  If 
the  debt  is  not  paid,  they  have  the 
person ;  and  this  constitutes  the  only 
security  which  thousands  have  to  give. 
We  m|iy  weep  if  we  will  over  the  aif- 
fected  stories  of  prison  miseries,  but  in 
nlnety-niiie  inst^ces  out  of  a  hundred^ 


those  miseries  con^t  in  defying  a  list 
of  tradesmen,  after  having  swindled 
them ;  in  eatiug  and  drinking  at  the 
expense  of  the  creditors,  and  at  the 
end  of  six  weeks,  by  the  Insolvent  Act, 
walking  out  with  impunity  to  swindle 
them  again.  No  man  who  has  visited 
a  jail,  whether  for  business  or  human^ 
ity,  but  will  be  ready  to  acknowledge, 
that  the  pictures,  drawn  by  the  pendl 
of  Radicalism,  are  knavish  and  ab- 
surd ;  that  the  majority  of  the  incar- 
cerated were  generally  impudent  and 
fraudulent  fellows,  laughing  at  their 
creditors,  indulging  themselves  with 
low  debauchery,  and  even  in  their 
cells  contriving  schemes  of  living  on 
the  world  again  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity. As  to  the  practical  part,  we 
must  ask,  supposing  the  security  of  tiie 
honest  tradesman  be  worth  tiie  con- 
sideration of  the  L^ialature,  what  is 
to  be  his  protection  against  fraud  ?  It 
is  altogether  ridiculous  to  say  that  he 
must  not  trust.  If  the  whole  of  trade 
were  reduced  to  ready-money  transac- 
tions, nine-tenths  of  the  lower  shop- 
keepers must  shut  up  their  houses  at 
once.  Coin  is  not  to  be  had  from  day 
to  day  ;  credit  is  absolutely  essentia 
to  the  progress  of  the  lowest  order  of 
business,  and  yet  credit  would  in  that 
case  have  no  security  but  character. 
And  what  is  the  security  of  character 
among  the  lower  orders  of  any  popu- 
lation ?  Thus  the  tradesman  is  circum- 
stanced :  if  he  refuse  to  give  credit, 
he  must  shut  up  his  shop  ;  if  he  give 
credit,  he  must  be  content  to  be  paid 
when  the  idle  choose  to  work,  the 
drunkard  to  be  sober,  and  the  rogue 
to  pay.  Another  result  would  be,  un- 
questionably, the  increased  deamess  of 
materials  to  all  the  honest  part  of  the 
community ;  the  littie  tradesman  would 
inevitably  add  his  loss  to  the  bill  of 
the  honest  man ;  tiius  one  part  of  the 
community  would  be  kept  living  in 
idleness  and  profligacy  at  the  expense 
of  the  other.  And  what  would  be 
gained  ?  the  liberation  of  a  set  of  peo- 
ple, who  will  neither  work,  nor  suffer 
others  to  work, — a  class  of  habitual 
drunkards  and  cheats,  living  by  swind- 
ling, and  laughing  at  the  law. 

Yet  we  are  no  friends  to  unneces- 
sary imprisonment,  and  where  pro- 
perty of  any  kind  can  be  offered  as 
security,  we  say  let  imprisonment  be 
out  of  the  question ;  but  the  law  of  all 
lands,  which  is  the  common  sense  of 
QianUud,  says^  that  ^h^n  a,  man  can- 
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not  paj  in  bis  purae,  he  must  pay  in 
his  person.  In  the  lirisest,  most  per- 
fect, and  mo6t  humane  law^  of  earth, 
the  law  of  Israel,  emanating  from  the 
highest  authority,  and  expressly  de- 
Ti»d  for  the  happiness  of  the  people, 
—the  debtor,  unable  to  pay  in  his  pro- 
pertj,  was  compelled  to  pay  in  his 
person.  He  might  surrender  himself 
and  his  services  for  seven  years  to  his 
creditor,  and  thus  make  retribution  as 
far  as  lay  in  his  power.  Our  law  pro- 
hibits any  thing  in  the  shape  of  slarery ; 
hot  it  retams  the  only  true  alterna- 
tire,  the  chain.  The  object  now  is,  to 
extinguish  every  tie  on  the  hopes  or 
lean  of  those  whom  even  dungeons 
can  scarcely  compel  to  keep  their  en- 
gagements. The  measure,  of  course, 
is  meant  to  prop  up  the  popularity  of 
the  Reform  Cabinet.  It  is  a  very 
showy,  suitable,  and  profligate  con- 
triTaoce,  to  add  the  profligate  to  the 
ignorant ;  and  however  unconscious 
the  Attorney- General  and  the  Cabinet 
maj  be  of  its  natural  operation,  it  will 
endde  them  to  the  whole  heart  of 
erery  swindler  In  the  empire. 

The  London  illundnations  on  the 
Queen's  arriving  at  her  eighteenth 
year  produced  some  squibs  as  well  as 
iUuminiflons.  But  they  were  souibs 
of  which  the  London  ponce  coula  not 
be  conuzant,  though  in  general  they 
would  have  been  liable  to  very  severe 
penalties,  if  the  police  of  Parnassus 
were  on  duty.  One  of  the  best  was 
on  the  lamps  in  front  of  the  Reform 
Clab,  which  exhibited  the  letters,  P. 
^'  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the 
Mmisterial  majority  on  the  Church 
Bill  was  but  five. 

p.  V. 

"  The  folks  m  imaie,  at  the  itreeto  in  a 

blue, 
Vera  tqneesiog  and  rushing  to  see, 
^iMB,  Mid  lUddlesex  Joaey,  half  awake 

and  half  prosy, 
*  I  esn'l  understand  their  P.  V.' 

"'Thn/  quoth    my  Lord   Brougham, 

'why,  my  dear  Mr  Home, 
The  dob  have  a  meaning,  no  donbt ; 
^•^.'a  fomd  by  flee,  but  the  King's  yet 

ihte, 
'Aad  the  Whigs,  Hka  their  lamp,  must  go 


"  Dm  came  down  Pall  Mall,—'  Och,*  says 

be/ mighty  well, 
'Hioaghit'idark,  that's  Lord  Brongham, 
IHhebafl; 


Faith  now  but  that's  droll,  pray  what's  the 

long  scroll  ? ' 
'  Tho  scroll?  why,'  said  Brougham,  'that's 

the  tail ! ' 

All  our  philanthropists  and  nhiloso- 

Ehers  in  their  own  conceit — all  those 
uman  monlds  that  love  to  dig  for 
their  food  in  tho  roots  of  society,  but 
would  rather  kick  than  move,  and 
rather  be  sulky  than  pleased — go  to 
look  for  human  nature  m  its  simplicity 
in  America.     Of  course  they  make 
themselves  disgusting  there,  and  ridi- 
culous at  home.     To  America,  as  far 
as  the  natural-bom  American  is  the 
object,   we  can    have    no   hostility. 
On  the  contrary,  we  give  credit  to  all 
their  good  qualities  ;  we  admire  their 
perseverance,    energy,    and    love  of 
country.     We  regara  them  as  provi- 
dentiallpr  placed  in  a  great  fertile  coun- 
try, which  they  are  appointed  to  bring 
into  civilisation.     This  could  be  done 
by  none  but  Englishmen,  or  the  de* 
scendants  of  Englishmen.  The  French, 
the  most  intelligent  and  active  people 
of  the  European  continent,  have  never 
been  successful  colonists.     The  fami- 
liarity and  pleasantry  of  their  manners ; 
the  extraordinary  ease  with  which  they 
adapt  themselves  to  every  kind  of  life ; 
their  dexterity  in  contriving  to  live, 
and  even  live  pleasantly,  under  the 
most  repulnve  circumstances;    and, 
above  all,  the  singular  facility  with 
which  thev  coalesce  with  the  habits  of 
savage  life,  which  seem  at  first  sight 
to  render  them  the  fittest  of  all  men  to 
colonize  a  remote  and  wild  country, — 
in  a  hundred  years  of  their  possession 
of  Canada  they  had  but  imperfectiy 
setded  one  sinall  province  ;    in  the 
vast  countries  on  the  Mississippi  they 
were  mere  rambling  traders ;  and  on 
the  Gulf  of  Florida,  the  keys  of  Mexico 
and  the  South,  a  position  that  of  itself 
would  tempt  man  to  empire,  they  had 
but  one  city,  buried  in  swamps,  and 
more  deserving  the  name  of  a  lazar- 
bouse  than  a  colony.     But  tiie  Anglo- 
American,  taking  those  things  into  his 
hands,  has  projected  the  shoots  of  his 
power  north,  west,  and  south,  with  a 
vigorous   vegetation   which    already 
swells  into  empire. 

But  it  is  not  with  those  that  our 
blockheads  of  travellers  can  associate, 
or  are  permitted  to  associate.  Tho 
more  educated  orders  of  America, 
those  on  whom  the  national  character 
in   every  country    are    constructed. 
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know  nothings,  and  will  know  nothing 
of  those  ramblers.  They  naturally  faU 
into  the  society  of  quacks  like  them- 
selves,— expatriated  Irish,  coxcomb 
French,  English  adventurers,  travel- 
ling lecturers,  rabid  Reformers,  who 
have  gone  to  America  to  evade  their 
debts,  under  pretence  of  establishing 
justice  aU  over  the  world,  and  ruin 
their  creators  as  a  preparative  to  the 
renovation  of  manlund.  From  this 
class  what  can  they  learn  but  non- 
sense ?  and  nonsense  they  learn,  and 
this  nonsense  they  put  into  print,  and 
call  philosophical  travels  in  America  ; 
and  the  result  of  all  is,  British  ignor 
ranee  on  American  topics,  and  Ame- 
vican  indignation  at  being  misrepre« 
•anted ;  the  whole  issuing  in  bitterness 
between  two  nations,  all  whose  politi- 
cal interests  are  in  union,  whose  mu- 
tual advantage  depends  on  their  mu- 
tual forbearance,  who  are  precluded 
by  nature  from  having  any  direct  in- 
terference with  each  other,  and  whose 
empires'  cannot  touch  until  they  meet 
at  the  Antipodes. 

Miss  Martineau  has  just  published  a 
book  on  Ameiica.  Exactiv  the  book 
which  we  might  expect  from  Miss 
>  Martineau.  Giddv,  self-willed,  well- 
intentionedf  and  ill-informed.  The 
poor  woman  is,  of  course,  all  for 
^'liberty  and  my  country,"  without 
knowing  how  to  preserve  the  one, 
or  do  Justice  to  the  other.  In  Ame- 
rica she  went  about,  like  a  blind 
man  listening  to  lectures  on  light 
and  colours,  asking  every  body  every 
thing,  and  being  unfortunately  dear, 
and  unable  to  hear  any  answer  per- 
Ibctly,  left  to  her  own  sagacity  to 
make  out  its  meaning  in  any  way  she 
ooold.  She  went  on  a  book-making 
•peculation,  and  has  in  consequence 
oome  back  laden  with  a  book,  and  that 
book  laden  with  absurdity,  and  philo- 
sophy, and  "  erery  thing  else  in  tiie 
world,"  as  Matthews,  the  comedian, 
used  to  say.  And,  except  that  no- 
thing can  rectify  the  natural  obUqui^ 
of  a  "  Reformer's"  visionj  and  no  con- 
tictioa  of  inadequacy  prevent  any  of 
the  class  from  lecturing  all  mankind,  we 
should  say  that  her  book  is  one  of  the 
least  injurious  and  tiresome  of  the  kind. 

Another  prodigious  female  illumi- 
nator had  heralded  the  way,  and  the 
Western  world  was  to  be  gleaned  for 
the  rebuke  of  the  Northern  by  this  pro- 
lound  philosopher  in  pettiooats,  Mim 


Wright.     What  has  extingmshed  this 
lamp  of  the  wilderness,  we  cannot  ven- 
ture to  say.     A  lady*s  secret  is  not  to 
be  divulged  for  the  profaner  ear.   Bat 
the  horizon  of  political  regeneration 
has  certainly  lost  one  of  its  pleiads, 
and  the  brilliancy  of  Miss  Wnght*s 
beams  has  disappeared  from  western 
and  eastern  eyes  at  once  and  for  ever. 
The  Americans  are  charged  with 
being  thin-skiuned.     If  they  are,  wc 
undoubtedly  have  not  the  more  title  to 
hurt  their  skins.     But  if  they  suppose 
that  the  mob  of  tourists  who  yearly 
load  oiur  press  with  what  they  term 
"  Accoimts  of  America,"  make  the 
slightest   impression    on    the    public 
mind  of  England,  they  do  England 
the  g^atest  injustice  possible.   What ! 
with  the  palpable  silhness,  trifling  ig- 
norance, and  vulgarity  of  Uiose  works ; 
with  the  inanity  tor  substantial  remark, 
the  railroad  speed  for  deliberate  ob- 
servation, the  flippancy  for  wit,  and 
the  attempt   to  be  abusive   without 
the  talent  to  be  sarcastic  ;  how  can  it 
be  conceived  by  any  intelligent  class 
in  America*  or  in  any  other  spot  of 
civilisation  acquainted  with   the  in- 
tellectual force  of  Britain,   that  we 
should  stoop  to  such  muddy  streams  to 
slake  oiur  thirst  for  knowledge  ?   The 
intelligent  American  should  feel  that 
it  was  utterly  out  of  the  question  that 
any  Englishman  whose  opinion  was 
ever  worth  a  farthing  coula  be  biassed 
by  the  crude  stuff  gathered  by  those 
itinerants ;  that,  in  fact,  their  volumes 
scarcely  survive  the  moment  of  publi- 
cation, never  would  be  heard  of  at  all 
but  for  the  chance  of  their  being  men- 
tioned in  a  review,  and,   above  all 
things,  never  would  mould,  stamp,  or 
influence  the  national  opinion  of  this 
country  on  the  character  of  any  thin^ 
above  a  horde  of  Tartars.     We  win 
allow  tliat  there  are  exceptions,  and 
that  we  have  some  "  Tours  in  Ame- 
rica*' written  by  gentlemen.     But  it 
is  a  rare  performance,   even  among' 
those,  which  is  not  tinged  with  a  spirit 
of  bitterness.     The  desire  to  be  criti- 
cal at  the  expense  of  being  correct,  is 
a  strong  but  poor  temptation.     And 
the  renown  of  saying  smart  things,  is 
palpably  more  valued  than  the  honest 
reputation  of  seeing  things  as  they  are, 
speaking  of  them  with  that  fkirness 
which  is  so  essential  to  true  knowledge, 
and    forgetting,    from    the    moment 
when  the  pen  is  first  dq>p6d  in  ink, 
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tlut  there  Is  rocli  a  tbiog  u  an  Bdin" 
htrgk  or  QuarUrfy  JReview  in  the  cir- 
enmtonoe  of  the  globe. 

On  this  groond  we  make  our  treaty. 
Weeallgo  the  intelligent  portion  of 
America  to  despise  the  abuse  of  scrib- 
Uen,  vboB  we  cannot  recognise  as 
either  authors  or  EDgllsbmen.  In 
torn,  we  agree  to  disregard  the  abuse 
tf  the  Amcriean  newspapers*  of  the 
ittnnied  tourists*  and  iMf  that  tribe — 
pnttymDBefons  here  at  present — ^who* 
coouBg  with  lazge  pretensions*  in  their 
om  icba,  to  be  receiyed  with  flying 
edoors,  and  finding  that  no  trumpeto 
m  blown  on  the  oecasion*  vent  their 
vntii  in  ponderons  Tolnmes  on  the 
apatl^  of  the  mntton-eating  men  of 
Britain  to  the  representative  geniuses 
of  the  Westeni  world.  We  acknow- 
kdge  the  depth  of  this  calamity.  But 
ve  DOit  bear  it. 

Gsgland  has  now  the  misfortune  to 

£iplttie  Mr  Cooper.     Mr  Cooper  is 

I  Tvigar  man*  who  having*  from  being 

bred  to  the  sea*  been  enabled  to  give 

some  itiikittg  descripdons  of  sea  af- 

im,  has  nnlnckily  imagined  himself 

aa  uBiteisal  genina.     His  American 

iio?ds  are,  we  presume*  sufficiently  de- 

KriptiTa  of  American  life ;  anci  we 

cannot  have  the  sligbtest  objection  to 

give  hun  all  the  credit  his  eiforts  de- 

lerre.  On  the  strength  of  this  trifling 

repotatbn  be  came  to  Europe*  and  has 

nnce  been  partly  travelling  on  the 

Continent*  to  piek  xro  materials  for 

■oveb,  and  partly  residing  in  England* 

MtiTely  employed  in  introducing  him- 

wlf  hito  sodety.     That  he  may  have 

made  some  way  by  this  system  is 

perfectly  possibto)   for  the  English 

le  a  yielding  people*  and  are  even 

toofowi  of  their  ease  to  take  much 

troable  in  redsting  any  attempt  of  the 

kind.    Bnt  the  manners  of  the  mid- 

thipnan  are  not  likely  to  be  congenial 

to  the  habits  of  nobility  in  any  land ; 

ud  theogh  Mr  Cooper   may  have 

n^Hseeded    in    getting    occasionally 

into  their  drawing-rooms*  yet  he  has 

evidently  sofbred  the  mortiflcaUon  of 

^  being  received  quite  as  one  of 

themidvea.    One  of  the  anecdotes  of 

■tt  very  triflbg  and  angry  book  shows 

^heen  lense  of  injury  which  he  sus- 

^uied  on  such  occasions.     He  tells  us 

^t  be  was  invited  to  the  table  of 

Bome  noble  lord ;  dukes  and  earls  fl- 

pmd  at  tbia  reunion ;  Lord  Charleses 

ad  Lady  Sndlies  were  in  abundance. 

^  Ceepe^,  imdUled  by  the  light  ef 
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his  own  genius*  stood  in  his  comer  of 
the  drawing-room.  Dinner  was  an- 
nounced ;  a  duke  gave  his  arm  to  the 
lady  of  the  house*  an  earl  took  the 
daughter ;  the  Lord  Charleses  and  th^ 
Lady  Emilies  paired  off  without  de- 
lay* and  the  whole  party  moved  gaily 
to  the  dininff-room.  As  Mr  Cooper 
had  unluckily  not  provided  himself 
with  a  Lady  Emil^*  he  was  naturally 
left  to  follow ;  as  m  tills  country*  the 
ladies*  and  of  course  the  gentlemen 
who  attend  them*  take  the  precedence. 
The  result  was*  that  Mr  Cooper  was 
near  the  foot  of  the  table :  this  he 
looks  upon  as  a  prodigious  grievance. 
How  he  would  have  rememed  it*  he 
does  not  say.  Whether  the  master  of 
the  house  should  have  requested  the 
dukes  and  earls  to  stand  back  till 
Mr  Cooper,  the  celebrated  author  of 
the  "  Last  of  the  Mphicans*"  or  some 
such  thing*  had  condescended  to  say 
where  he  would  be  pleased  to  sit ;  or 
whether  the  lady  of  the  house  should 
have  urged  him  with  gentle  violence 
to  take  his  seat  beside  her*  and  ac- 
knowledged the  superiority  of  his  ge- 
nius to  marshals*  knights  of  the  gar- 
ter* peers  of  Parliament*  and  all  the 
Old  World  honours*  gilded  with  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  a-year. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  event  of 
this  day  will  have  unfortunately  pro- 
vided a  desperate  enemv  to  England 
in  Mr  Cooper  for  life  }  that  our  insti- 
tutions* laws*  customs*  and  persons 
will  pay  the  penalty  of  thia  nnfortu- 
nate  dinner* — that  the  mere  mention 
of  English  nobility  will  give  him  the 
nightmare  to  thelaat  of  1^  existence ; 
and  that*  worn  down  as  his  pen  is  by 
his  luckless  experiment  in  European 
authorship*  he  will  einploy  its  last 
stump  in  proving  that  England  is 
something  between  a  workhouse  and 
a  jail ;  and  that  her  people  are  aa  in- 
capable of  paying  respect  to  taste  and 
talent*  as  thev  are  of  relishing  the 
"Heidenmaur,    or  the  "  Bravo. 


One  of  our  purposes  in  this  article 
is  to  make  it  a  slignt  record  of  aU  that 
is  passing  at  the  moment.  "  Quic- 
quid  agunt  homines.**  was  the  motto 
of  the  ablest  of  Koman  satirists; 
and  we  cannot  go  wrong  in  following 
the  track  of  Junius  Juvenatis.  Bnt 
for  this  purpose*  which  we  maintain  to 
be  a  perfectly  pleasant  and  legitimate 
one*  we  must  aoopt  th^  natural  means ; 
and  aa  ihejmuf  detpriip  wU«h_an>ear 
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from  time  to  time  in  the  public  papers 
and  then  drop  from  sight  like  shoot- 
ing stars^  are  among  those  means,  we 
sei2e  on  them  by  public  right,  and  ^x 
them  in  a  sphere  where  their  lustre  is 
to  be  as  imperishable  as  this  Maga- 
zine; a  promise  which,  for  the  honour 
of  Old  England,  new  literature,  and 
sound  principles,  we  regard  as  the  best 
promise  of  immortality  at  present  to 
be  found  under  the  sun.  In  this  pro- 
ceeding we  beg  to  observe,  that  our 
not  mentioning  ^ther  the  sources 
from  which  they  may  have  been  de- 
riTod,  or  the  names  of  the  writers,  is 
not  to  be  conceived  any  idea  of  our 
arrogating  them  as  our  own.  In  the 
multitude  of  instances,  we  cannot  as- 
certain the  names  of  the  writers.  In 
general  we  give  them  where  we  can 
ascertain  them ;  but  in  no  instance  do 
we  desire  to  raise  the  patemid  ire  of 
any  author,  anonymous  or  otherwise, 
by  claiming  the  fruits  of  their  com- 
merce with  the  ladies  of  Helicon.  With 
this  understanding  we  shall  give  Uie 
following  elucidation  of  the  superiority 
of  modem  diplomacy  to  ancient  con- 
trivance :— 

"  JJUmqu»  H  idem:* 

**  By  two  horns  and  a  tail,  and  by  one 

cloven  foot, 
The  worid  all  knew  Old  Scratch,  when 

of  yore  he  reclined, 
Among  monks  at  midnight,  or  at  some 

oak*8  root. 
To  give  witches  instruction  for  plagoing 


*'  Of  yore,  we  could  all  see  the  fiend  in  his 

But  of  late,  things  hare  taken  a  different 

turn: 
In  imps,  as  in  men,  new  refinements  we 

trace. 
Nor  is  Satan  himself  grown  too  old  yet 

to  learn. 

"  If  he  touches  on  politics,  *  patriot's  his 


On  religion,  '  'tii  all  for  the  righto  of 

the  soul ;' 
On  morab,  a  <  fitctory  bill*  lighto  his 

flame; 
If  he  murders  or  robs,  'tis  '  for  good  of 

the  whole.* 

'  His  businen  by  deputy  now  he  transacts ; 
Teaches  Avarice  his  cunning,  and  Mean- 
ness his  spite ; 
icnlcates  ineog,  what  a  peasantry  acto, 
id  keeps  horn,  tail,  and  foot  aU  the 
rhxleottt  of  sight 


"  Then  he  dips  pen  in  ink,  and  indiles  a 

Review, 
Where  three    knaves   in  the  mask   of 

three  fools  we  can  see. 
And  though  hoof,  horns,  and  tall  are  hid 

from  our  view. 
All  can  tell  by  the  work  who  the  authoks 

must  be.*' 

The  Quakers  pretend  to  be  men  of 
sense,  and  yet  many  of  their  obser- 
vances are  supremely  ridiculous.  For 
example,  the  Quaker  prides  himself  on 
his  dress,  on  his  linen,  and  the  shape 
of  his  hat  and  coat ;  all  these  being 
made  of  the  finest  materials.  The 
Quaker  women  are  as  proud  of  their 
hideous  bonnets  as  if  they  were  badges 
of  honour ;  vet  the  pretence  for  all 
those  things  is,  that  they  extinguish  all 
pride!  How  humility  can  be  connected 
with  the  peculiar  cut  of  a  coat,  colour 
of  a  bonnet,  or  shape  of  a  hat,  is  ut- 
terly inconceivable  ;  yet  this  the  Qua- 
kers pretend  to  conceive.  It  is  true, 
that  if  a  peculiar  dress  were  exclu- 
sively worn  by  beggars  or  criminals, 
or  forced  upon  any  abject  portion  of 
the  people,  as  a  peculiar  dress  is  forced 
upon  the  Jews  m  Rome,  it  might  be 

Sroof  of  humility  to  wear  that  dress, 
ut  there  is  none  in  wearing  a  bonnet 
of  the  best  silk,  a  coat  of  the  best 
doth,  or  a  hat  of  the  best  beaver.  But, 
with  all  their  humility,  the  Quakers 
are  the  proudest  of  men  in  other 
things;  they  will  acknowledge  none 
of  the  distinctions  of  society  as  estab- 
lished by  the  laws,  the  convenience, 
and  the  common  sense  of  all  rational 
mankind.  For  instance,  they  will 
not  call  any  man  my  lord,  though 
it  is  a  title  awarded  by  the  State* 
and  a  peerage  is  absolutely  important 
to  the  constitution  under  whifm  they 
live.  They  talk  nonsense  om  such 
subjects.  A  Quaker  will  not  take  of 
his  hat  to  any  man,  because  he  says  it 
is  an  acknowledgment  of  that  man*s 
superiority,  while  every  man  of  com- 
mon sense  knows  that  it  is  nothing  of 
the  kind,  but  merely  an  act  of  that 
civility  which  it  is  the  professed  prin- 

21e  of  the  Quaker  to  keep  up  among  I 
mankind.  The  Quaker  will  not 
change  the  cut  of  his  own  clothes  for 
any  reason  of  time  or  circumstance. 
This,  too,  is  nonsense,  for  though  there 
may  be  vanity  in  dressing  in  what  is 
termed  the  height  of  the  fashion,  there 
is  absurdity  in  refusing  to  adapt  new 
convenience  or  beauty  in  dress,  or  the 
general  habit  of  the  age  and  country, 
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and  in  stalking  through  the  streets  in 
fodyi  formalitj,  a  sallow  emblem  of 
the  dofrnislmess  of  the  last  century, 
laiigbed  at  by  the  young,  pitied  by 
tke  old;  and  wondered  at  by  oTerr 
bodj.  It  is  curious,  too,  that  though 
&e  Quaker  pretends  to  keep  himself 
pare  on  this  point,  he  has  no  objection 
▼faatarer  to  adminbter  to  the  vanity 
of  others,  provided  they  will  pay  him 
for  it  Some  of  the  most  fashionable 
bat-makers  in  London  are  Quakers; 
and  though  there  is  not  one  of  them 
but  would  declaim  against  wearing 
anything  but  a  broad  brim,  the  whole 
sanctity  being  in  the  breadth  of  the 
beaver,  yet  there  is  not  one  of  them 
that  woidd  hesitate  a  moment  to  heap 
danger  on  the  head  of  the  unfortunate 
dnner  who  wears  a  hat  with  a  leaf  as 
shaDow  as  the  top  of  his  snuff-box. 
A  qnaker  female  would  regard  wear- 
iDg  a  rose-coloured  ribbon  as  an  abo- 
nunation  before  Heaven,  but  she  has 
no  oljection  to  sell  every  colour  of 
earth  or  sky  to  those  giddy  ones,  who 
think  that  Natnre  never  gave  even 
ha>  colours  for  nothing,  and  that  the 
rainbow  has  not  entirelv  been  com- 
posed of  drab.  Tom  Pame,  speaking 
of  the  Quakers,  once  said  shrewdly 
eD0Qgh,_'<  If  a  Quaker  had  been 
eonsdted  in  the  creation,  what  a 
drab-eoloured  world  he  would  have 
nude  of  it  I  *'  The  Quaker  refuses  to 
addresB  any  man  by  the  word  sir,  be- 
canse,  he  says,  this  acknowledges  the 
nun  as  a  master,  which  hurts  his  feel- 
ing of  truth;  and  vet  befalls  every 
nun  friend,  though  he  may  never  have 
seen  him  before,  which  ought  to  hurt 
his  feelings  a  great  deal  more  if  truth 
▼ere  at  dl  concerned  in  the  matter, 
which  it  is  not.  We  have  been  led  to 
rcrive  our  recollections  of  this  clay- 
eoloored  race,  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex*s 
bringing  a  petition  from  them  to  the 
Honse  of  Lords  a  few  nights  since, 
which,  if  their  absurdity  prompted 
them  to  send  in,  their  common  expe- 
rience ought  to  have  told  them  was 
only  labour  in  vain.  His  Ro^al  High- 
ness had  the  innocence  or  theignorance 
to  present  a  petition,  directed  not  to 
tile  L<nds  Temporal  and  Spiritual,  but 
to  <'  Oie  Peers  ;'*  the  Quaker  petition- 
ers  being  too  proud  to  acknowledge 
uiy  men  as  lords.  The  result  wasi 
that  it  would  not  be  received.  Now, 
if  the  petitioners  were  not  consummate 
attes,  worthy  of  theur  leader  on  the 
occasion,  they  must  have  known  that 


thev  were  throwing  away  their  time 
and  paper. 

It  would  be  a  nice  question  to  deter- 
mine what  thev  are  good  for  on  the 
face  of  the  earth  except  for  eating  and 
drinking,  selling  tape  and  tobacco,  and 
refusing  to  pay  the  King*s  taxes.  If 
by  any  ill  luck  Quakers  were  ever  to 
have  the  supreme  direction  of  things 
in  this  country,  a  French  privateer 
might  scour  the  coast,  burn  every  ship 
in  the  Channel,  and  throw  red-hot  shot 
into  every  warehouse ;  because  the 
Quaker  Prime  Minister,  would  have 
sent  all  our  Nelsons  adrift,  and  cut 
up  our  fleets  into  fagots.  Half-a- 
dozen  French  regiments  might  walk 
from  Dover  to  London,  blow  up  the 
Tower,  sack  the  Bank,  and  carry  off  the 
Judges,  the  Bishops,  the  Royal  Family, 
and  the  Queen,  to  exhibit  in  the  mena- 
gerie of  tlie  Jardin  des  Plantes ;  for 
the  Quaker  would  abolish  the  army, 
sell  the  muskets,  and  confine  the  de- 
fence of  the  country  to  the  policeman, 
whom  he  would  not  even  arm  with 
a  bludgeon. 

If  England  were  all  Quakers,  she 
would  have  no  paintings,  no  sculpture, 
no  architecture;  for  Quakerism  abhors 
them  all ;  it  has  never  produced  any 
man  of  capacity  in  any  art  whatever, 
except  the  art  of  amassing  monev. 
We  should  have  no  books,  for  who 
ever  heard  of  a  Quaker  author  whose 
lucubrations  were  worth  a  penny  ?  We 
should  have  no  invention  in  science, 
for  of  science  the  Quakers  know  no- 
thing, and  have  never  attempted  to 
know  any  thing.  We  should  have  no 
oratory,  no  divinity,  no  history,  no 
poetry ;  for  some  of  those  the  Quakers 
utterly  eschew,  and  in  all  the  rest. 
Nature  seems  to  have  denied  them  any 
proficiency  whatever.  If  Quakers  had 
been  our  masters  for  the  last  three 
hundred  years,  what  a  dismal  blank 
our  history  would  have  been ;  we  should 
have  stood  still,  scarcely  escaped  from 
barbarism,  for  tiie  Quaker  never  makes 
anv  advance.  We  should  have  been 
either  extinguished  by  France,  Spain, 
or  Germany,  and  lived  in  the  dismal 
slavery  of  men  who  had  neither  arms 
to  use,  nor  manliness  to  use  them  if 
they  had ;  or  we  should  have  stagnated 
into  a  great  moral  swamp,  a  weedy 
marsh,  covered  with  drab  at  top,  and 
filled  with  mire  at  bottom.  Our  Nel- 
sons and  Wellingtons,  our  Drydens 
and  Popes,  our  Reynoldses  and  Law- 
renoea,  our  Fuselis  and  Flaxmans,  our 
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Pitts  and  Foxes^  would  all  have  been 
little  pale-faced  boys^  sharp  in  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic — ^growing  into 
fat,  pale-faced  men — cunning  in  the  art 
of  selling  tape  and  tobacco — and  finally 
withering  down  into  meagre  automa- 
tonsy  alive  to  no  feeling  but  the  price 
of  stocks,  and  namelessly  drying  up 
into  the  dust  of  which  they  were  made. 
But  if  all  this  be  true — and  true  it 
is— why  should  the  absurdity  continue 
any  longer  ?  Notwithstanding  all  ap- 
pearances to  the  contrary,  we  adhere 
to  the  prejudice  that  Quakers  are  hu- 
man beings  after  all ;  that  thepr  have 
hearts  in  their  bosoms,  brains  m  their 
heads,  and  that  some  of  them  are  tho- 
roughly ashamed  of  the  ridiculous  fi- 
gure that  they  cut  in  the  face  of  the 
world.  Nature  distributes  her  gifts 
impartially,  and  there  must  be  some 
of  them  with  talent  of  some  kind  or 
other.  Why  do  not  such  men  declare 
themselves  at  once ;  throw  off  the  fol- 
lies of  a  sect,  which  makes  the  noblest 
opportunities  of  life  worthless,  the 
highest  wealth  a  vulgar  burden,  and 
the  most  active  faculties  a  mere  temp- 
tation to  transgress  the  rules  which  in- 
anity has  made  against  the  temporal  or 
spiritual  progress  of  the  species  ?  Why 
have  we  not  some  Quaker  manly  enough 
to  make  the  effort,  at  least,  to  redeem 
his  tribe ;  to  prove  to  them  that  every 
man  living  under  the  constitution  of 
England  owes  a  tribute  to  the  national 
strength,  greatness,  and  glory  ;  that 
It  is  measureless  folly  to  go  on  theeing 
and  thouing  to  the  end  of  the  creation ; 
that  the  State  rightly  demands  a  por- 
tion of  service  from  all  its  members ; 
that  money-dealing,  and  the  wearing 
of  puce-coloured  silk,  are  neither  pub- 
lic virtue  in  the  one  sex,  nor  private 
in  the  other  | — in  short,  at  once  be 
baptized  into  Christianity,  adopt  the 
habits  of  Christendom,  make  them- 
selves useful  in  their  generation,  and 
attempt  to  discharge  some  small  portion 
of  that  debt  which  every  man  owes  to 
Heaven  for  his  abilities,  and  to  his 
country  for  her  protection  ? 

The  naivetS  of  the  lower  Irish  is 
proverbial.  But  English  blunders  are 
sometimes  equally  rich.  As  Mrs 
M' Gibbon,  a  popmar  actress  at  Liver- 
pool, was  about  to  dress  for  Jane 
Shore,  her  attendant  came  to  inform 
her  that  a  woman  had  called  to  ask 
for  two  box-orders,  as  "  she  and  her 


daughters  had  walked  four  milea  to 
see  the  play.** 

'^  Does  she  know  me  ?*'  said  tbe  ac- 
tress. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Very  odd ;  has  the  woman  got  her 
faculties  about  her?'*  said  Mrs  M'Gib* 
bon. 

*'  I  think  she  has,  ma*am,**  said  the 
dresser,  **  for  I  see  she  has  got  some- 
thing tied  up  in  a  red  handkerchief." 

Still  the  Irish  blunderer  sometimes 
mixes  a  degree  of  dexterity  with  his 
apparent  mistake,  vrhich  rises  to  wit. 
A  story  of  this  order  has  been  lately 
current  in  Ireland,  and  has  raised 
many  a  laugh  against  a  noble  person^ 
celebrated  for  questioning  his  servants 
on  their  notions,  religious  and  politi- 
cal. In  some  parts  of  Ireland  this 
would  be  an  important  enquiry,  if  the 
truth  could  be  extracted  by  a  cross-ex- 
amination. A  groom  came  to  be  hired  : 

"  What  are  your  opinions?'*  was 
the  first  usual  and  general  requisition. 

*'  None  at  all,  your  honour,'*  was 
Pat*s  diplomatic  reply. 

*'  Pah  I  nonsense,*'  said  the  noble 
Lord ; ''  you  all  have  your  opinions^  and 
some  of  them  bad  enougn.  I  insist 
on  knowing  them  before  you  can  come 
into  this  house.*' 

"  Why  then,  your  Lordship,"  says 
Pati  with  a  bow  to  Uie  ground,  '^  I 
fancy  thev  are  the  very  same  as  your 
Lordship  s.'* 

**  State  them  then,**  said  the  Peer ; 
«  and  let  me  see  if  you  are  of  my  way 
of  thinking.'* 

**  I  humbly  beg  your  honour's  par- 
don,'* said  the  man ;  <'  but  I  could  not 
be  so  bold  as  to  think  like  your  Lord- 
ship, but  I'm  of  Pat  0*Sullivan«  the 
gardener's  way  of  thinking." 

<'  Then,  fellow,  out  with  it  at  once,'* 
said  his  Lordship,  growing  impatient. 

"  Why,  then,  your  honour,*'  said 
P&t»  with  the  indescribable  look  of 
craft  and  humour  indigenous  to  the 
native  droll,  ''  says  Mr  O'SuUivan  to 
me,  *  I'm  thinking,  Pat  Brady,  that 
you  owe  me  fifteen  shillings,  which 
you  have  not  a  notion  of  paying?  *  And 
that's  the  plain  truth,  your  nonour; 
and  that's  what  I  cdl  being  of  Pat 
0' Sullivan's  way  of  thinking," 

The  history  of  Irish  Insurrectioa 
runs  perpetually  in  a  circle.  The  same 
pretended  grievances,  the  same  pre- 
tended patriotism,  the  same  sullen  bi- 
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gotrji  aid  the  fiame  atrocious  ambi- 
tion, hare  been  tbe  characteristics  of 
paitj  in  that  country  since  the  Con- 
quest under  Henij  II.  In  every  in* 
stance  religions  iaction  has  ripened 
into  conspiracy^  and  popular  remon- 
straoce  has  shown  its  true  object*  in 
rebellion.  In  every  instance  the  con- 
spirators have  declared  their  horror  of 
foreign  interference,  and  have  yet  al- 
lied Uieniselves  with  France  or  Spain. 
Aod  in  every  instance  they  nave 
lirought  civil  war  into  the  land ;  have 
compelled  England  to  inflict  heavy 
Dimiriinients  on  their  unfortunate 
flopes ;  and  have  left  the  evidence  of 
Ifaar  treasdn  and  its  nunishment  in 
the  Uood  and  burning  of  their  country. 
Tet,  to  the  reader  of  histofy,  this 
straoge  fiitality  has  some  good;  it 
oakei  even  the  wretched  and  melan-* 
efaoly  annals  of  Ireland  of  some  value. 
Tbe  bistoiy  of  Ireland  is  old>  but  it  is 
oot  the  old  almanac  of  Lord  Plunket. 
It  is  a  faithful  record  from  age  to  age 
of  the  originy  tbe  progress,  and  the 
penalty  of  treason  under  the  name  of 
patriotinn.  Ireland  is  now  passing 
thraogh  the  same  process  once  more. 
It  must  he  idle  to  point  out  to  any  man 
ofconunon  discernment  the  infinite 
ihallownesB  of  the  pretences  which  are 
DOW  adopted  by  her  pseudo-patriotsy 
tbe  profitable  trade  which  they  drive 
in  doaffection,  the  league  which  they 
are  forming  in  all  quarters  against  the 
religion  and  Government  of  England, 
the  otter  absence  of  any  charge  of  ty- 
lanoy  against  England,  and  the  furi- 
OQt  violence  with  which  these  traitors 
an  harrying  the  ignorant  and  head- 
itrong  population  into  rebellion  and 
mia. 

From  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
the  period  b^an  which  has  a  peculiar 
reference  to  Uie  proceedings  of  agita- 
/Km  at  the  present  time.  The  Revolu- 
tion under  William,  in  1688,  had 
broken  down  the  power  of  Poperv  in 
Ireland.  Fifty  years  of  tranouiUity 
followed.  The  established  policy  of 
the  Government  was  to  refuse  all 
alliaaoe  with  Popery,  and  that  policy 
was  proved  to  be  the  true  one,  by  its 
palpable  results.  During  the  two  at- 
tempts of  the  Pretender,  in  1715  and 
1745,  Popery  in  Ireland  never  raised  a 
munnnr;  and  thus,  in  the  only  part  of 
the  British  dominions  which  had  ex- 
hibited an  orgamxed  and  powerful 
fores  in  &veiir  of  the  Stewaru,  which 
had  be«,]Bfret,fer  a  tine  the  lepwate 


kingdom  of  James  II.  and  which 
had  fought  long  and  fiercely  for  his 
cause — was  now  exhibited  the  only 
example  of  perfect  quiet  under  the 
Brunswick  line. 

But  when  all  political  hazard  had 
been  extinguished  in  the  overthrow 
at  Culloden,  a  domestic  evil  arose,  on 
which  has  been  engrafted  tbe  continual 
disturbance  of  Ireland  to  this  hour. 
Aboutseventy  yearsagothe  Parliament 
of  Ireland  began  to  encroach  on  the 
propertv  of  the  Church.     The  topic 
IS  well  known,  and  can  be  merely  al- 
luded to  here.     The  chief  representa- 
tives were  landlords,  their  cnief  pro- 
perty was  in  pasture,  tillage  being  at 
this  time  but  little  attended  to  in  Ire- 
land.     By  an  act  of  spoliation,  of 
which  they  had  speedy  and  bitter  cause 
to  repent,  they  confiscated  the  proper- 
ty of  the  Protestant  church  in  those 
lands,   \iy    declaring   that    grazing- 
grounds   should  be    exempted  from 
tithe.     The  immediate  operation  of 
this  guilty  and  shortsighted  act  was  to 
compel  the  clergyman  to  find  his  sub- 
sbtence,  in  whatever  way  he  might, 
out  of  the  little  that  was  left  to  him 
in  the  shape  of  tithe  from  the  meagre 
tillage  of  the  peasantry.     The  pea- 
santry resented  at  once  the  pressure 
and  the  injustice.     The  measure  had 
thus  the  double  efiect  of  throwing  the 
Church  into  miserv,  and  the  populace 
into  tumult.  It  had  the  further  and  the 
still  more  calamitous  efiect  of  putting 
an  immediate  stop  to  the  progress  of 
tiie  Protestant  religion.     The  clergy, 
struggling    for   existence,    were,    of 
course,  cut  off  from  the  natural  means 
of  conciliation  ;  from  the  exercise  of 
the  little  hospitalities,  charities,  the 
loans  of  money,  the  sustenance  of  cha- 
ritable institutions  and  schools,  and  the 
numberless  acts  of  kindness  which  ease 
of  circumstances  puts  in  the  power  of 
a  Christian  minister.    They  were  now 
compelled  to  make  their  demand  more 
strictly  $  for  on  that  strictness  depended 
their  existence,  and  that  of  their  wives 
and  children.     The  clergyman  thus 
placed  in  a  position  of  hostilitv  with 
respect  to  the  population  round  him, 
must  be  singularly  disqualified  for  the 
successes  of  a  teacher  of  the  words  of 
peace.     The  effect  of  the  Charter- 
schools  and  other  costly  public  endow- 
ments for  national  instruction  was  also 
totally  paralysed*      Three-fourths  of 
Ireland  were  in  a  state  nearly  ap- 
j^oaehing  to  open  rebellion.    Thou- 
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sands  of  the  Popish  peasantry  waited 
only  for  nightfaU  to  sally  out^  pillage^ 
burn,  and  murder.  The  clergy  lived 
in  a  state  of  the  most  formidable  per- 
secution. They  were  marked  men. 
They  lived  in  a  species  of  rustic  out- 
lawry, and  were  the  perpetual  object 
of  the  bloodiest  conspiracies.  All  their 
agents  and  collectors  of  tithe  were 
equally  objects  of  vengeance,  and  were 
constantly  tortured  with  the  most  bar- 
barian cruelty,  or  murdered  in  cold 
blood.  The  cutting  down  of  planta- 
tions, the  digging  up  of  meadows,  the 
houghing  of  cattle,  the  girdling  of 
trees,  the  trampling  down  of  crops, 
were  the  minor  annoyances,  but  they 
tended,  like  the  burning  and  the  blood- 
shed, to  fill  up  the  picture  of  public 
desolation. 

While  this  fatal  disorder  was  vitia- 
ting the  land,  the  American  war  came 
to  give  it  a  new  stimulant.  The  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  the  northern  portion 
of  Ireland,  was  chiefly  inhabited  by 
Dissenters,  the  descendants  of  the 
Scotch  colonists.  But  the  principle 
of  the  original  Dissenter,  the  Scotch 
Presbyterian,  had  been  gradually  di- 
vested  of  the  wholesome  restraints 
which  in  its  native  land  preserved  the 
due  dbcipline.  After  a  few  genera- 
tions, dissent  in  Ireland  had  branched 
out  into  the  nameless  ramification  to 
which  the  principle  is  so  proverbially 
liable ;  and  from  priding  itself  on  its 
scorn  of  authority  in  religious  govern- 
ment, it  equally  extended  its  scoin  to 
the  Government  of  the  empire.  The 
province  of  Ulster,  by  its  activity  and 
intelligence  in  commerce  and  manu- 
factures, had  grown  opulent.  But  its 
wisdom  had  certainly  not  grown  with 
its  wealth — for  the  nivourite  theme  of 
its  population  was  a  republic  on  the 
American  model.  If  ever  a  prepos- 
terous idea  entered  into  the  brain  of 
a  mad  politician,  thb  was  the  most 
preposterous.  Overlooking  all  the 
palpable  distinctions  between  America 
and  Ireland — ^between  a  vast  country 
thrae  thousand  mUes  from  Europe,  and 
a  small  island  within  sight  of  tiie  Eng- 
Ush  shores — between  a  continent  in 
which  population  might  extend  with- 
out liimt  through  an  unappropriated 
wilderness,  and  a  spot  scarcely  dis- 
cernible on  the  map  of  Europe,  where 
every  acre  was  already  in  possession, 
and  one  of  the  great  terrors  was  a  po- 
pulation already  presnng  its  bounda- 
ries between  a  powerful  people  beyond 
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the  sphere  of  European  politics,  al- 
most unassdlable  by  European  hosti- 
lities, and  who,  in  their  worst  extre- 
mity, could  fly  from  their  sea-shore 
and  waste  all  the  armies  of  Europe  on 
the  march  after  them  into  their  mo- 
rasses and  forests,  and  a  people  within 
twelve  hours*  sail  of  England^  on  whom, 
in  the  first  instance,  the  flieets  and 
armies  of  England  would  pour,  and 
whose  soil,  in  the  first  European  war, 
would  be  the  field  of  battie  to  every 
enemy  of  the  empire,  until  the  strug- 
gle closed  either  in  conquest  by  Eng- 
land, which  must  change  Ireland  from 
an  equal  into  a  captive,  and  leave  the 
once  sharer  in  all  the  privileges  of 
freedom  a  sufferer  in  the  chains  of  an 
irritated  conqueror ;  or,  with  the  dis- 
comfiture of  England,  would  lay  open 
both  countries,  in  their  enfeebled  and 
disunited  state,  to  the  ambition  of  the 
Continental  powers,  always  jealous  of 
our  strength,  and  always  eager  to 
form  a  party  in  Ireland ; — ^both  must 
be  slaves  and  undone  for  ever. 

These  consequences  are  such  mat- 
ters of  demonstration,  that  unless  the 
people  of  Ulster  were  the  most  arrant 
simpletons,  they  must  have  foreseen 
them ;  yet  such  was  the  passion  for 
the  poor  notoriety  that  belongs  to 
change,  the  contemptible  ambition  of 
being  prominent  in  railing  at  Govern- 
ment, and  the  ridiculous  hope  of  figur- 
ing as  the  presidents,  vice-  presidents, 
and  secretaries  of  an  Irish  republic,  on 
the  model  of  theTransatiantic  common- 
wealth, that  every  tinker  and  cobbler 
of  the  north  of  Ireland  proclaimed 
himself  a  republican.  And  idl  this 
was  at  the  moment  when  the  prosper- 
ity of  Ireland  was  growing  hour  by 
hour,  when  the  manufacturers  and  trad- 
ers were  rapidly  becoming  wealthy,  and 
wlien  every  session  of  Parliament  was 
giving  privilege  on  privilege  to  the 
general  body  of  the  people. 

The  French  Revolution,  that,  like 
a  thunder-cloud  sweeping  across  the 
horizon,  was  made  to  gather  in  its 
sweep  every  fioating  remnant  of  storm 
above  and  below,  next  came  to 
stimulate  the  follies  of  these  bustling 
and  inexperienced  provincials.  The 
north  instantiy  teemed  with  Secret 
Societies  and  Jacobin  Clubs ;  petty  am- 
bition of  all  kinds  was  brought  into 
play  ;  and  low  shopkeepers,  workmen 
in  the  manufactories,  struggling  solici- 
tors, and  obscure  schismatics,  plumed 
themselves  on  being  public  characters. 
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correqMUidenU  of  conspiracy  in 
France  and  England,  and  subverters 
of  all  states,  including  their  own. 
Tbit  anfortunate  abuse  of  religious 
IHwrtj,  which  mistakes  the  mere  vul- 
gar power  of  expressing  an  opinion 
for  the  rare  wisdom  of  forming  a  ra? 
tional  one— the  foUy  which  thinks 
that  the  true  way  of  exhibiting  in- 
dependence is  to  despise  authority — 
the  scorn  of  all  that  was  manly, 
learned,  Tenerable,  or  sincere — ^had  al- 
ready spread  from  religion,  which  it 
di^raced  and  defiled,  into  politics, 
which  it  perverted  and  made  perilous. 
Ereiy  little  knot  of  the  vulgar  and 
the  ignorant,  who  conceived  that  they 
had  a  right  to  make  a  religion  fcit 
themselves,  extended  the  conception 
to  the  manufacture  of  a  government. 
The  "  pigeon-hole  constitutions"  of 
the  Abbe  Sieyes  were  in  full  favour 
vith  the  street  Ranters  and  Shakers  of 
the  north,  as  much  as  with  the  thriv- 
kg  and  ungrateful  boobies,  who,  in 
the  midst  of  their  opulent  manufac- 
tories and  crowded  ports,  clamoured 
that  the  English  Govemment^was  a 
nuisance,  and  that  they  were  cut  short 
of  all  their  glories,  if  they  were  not 
sufered  to  have  a  little  republic  of 
their  own. 

Thns  the  bonfire  was  lighted.  The 
national  folly  of  the  Irish,  who  are  all 
straggling  to  put  their  sons  into  what 
th^  term  "  gentlemen*s  professions,** 
and  who  thus  overload  every  profes- 
sion with  struggling  and  unhappy 
candidates  for  bread,  supplied  the 
hands  which  were  to  keep  the  bonfire 
blazmg.  To  be  a  barrister  was  the 
grand  object  of  every  man  who  aspired 
to  be  called  a  gentleman.  No  man 
lecoDected,  that  of  the  eight  hundred 
names  on  the  list,  not  one-tenth  could 
ohtam  a  decent  subsbtence,  the  whole 
busmess  of  the  Four  Courts  of  Dublin 
scarcely  amounting  to  more  than  the 
briefs  of  a  Lancashire  assize.  Ireland 
thus  swarmed  with  unemployed  bar- 
risters, some  very  able,  all  sufficiently 
clever  for  the  common  purposes  of 
disturbance,  and  all  driven  by  actual 
necessity  to  take  up  any  side  &at  pro- 
nused  the  means  of  life.  Some  of  these 
men  made  their  way  into  the  House 
of  CoQunons,  and  there  harangued,  of 
course,  on  the  popular  side,  until  they 
wore  fit  for  purchase  by  the  Minis- 
terial. Some  rendered  themselves  so 
obnoxious,  that  their  purchase  would 
haTe  brought  ridlcnle  online  Ministry, 


and  those,  of  course,  became  daily 
more  furiously  patriotic.  But  whether 
bought  or  rejected,  whether  the  wil- 
ling tools  of  Government  for  their  hire, 
01  the  disconcerted  and  inflamed  haters 
of  the  Government  which  refused  ^eir 
purchase,  the  evil  was  already  done. 
The  harangues  of  the  candidate  for 
place  in  his  caterpillar  state,  were  re- 
membered when  his  harangues  in  place 
fell  dead  on  the  ear.  The  excluded 
were  still  stimg  to  deeper  hostility, 
and  political  violence,  continually  poiu*- 
ing  out  streams  of  treason,  more  con- 
suming and  intoxicating  than  the 
fiery  liquors  of  the  land,  prepared  the 
people  for  the  most  deadly  outrages 
against  law,  government,  and  religion. 
Even  the  great  leaders  of  the  House 
of  Commons  rapidly  gave  way  to  this 
guilty  courtship  of  the  rabble.  They 
had  lived  on  the  breath  of  popularity, 
until  it  became  essential  to  their  en- 
joyment. But  they  now  saw  younger 
men  starting  in  the  race,  and  they 
gradually  threw  off  all  the  old  encum- 
brances to  their  speed,  plucked  away 
their  honest  vestures,  and  stripped  for 
the  prizes  of  Jacobinism. 

But  their  base  traffic  soon  turned 
into  bankruptcy.  Willing  as  the  prin- 
ciples of  Whiggism,  in  every  age,  are 
to  stoop  to  the  lowest  depths  of  politi- 
cal subserviency,  there  were  those 
speedily  found  whose  business  was  so 
much  more  effective,  whose  faculties 
of  villany  were  so  much  fresher,  and 
the  beggary  of  whose  fortunes  was  so 
much  more  notorious,  that  Jacobbism 
instantly  adopted  them  for  her  own. 
The  Grattans,  Ponsonbys,  Fitzgc- 
ralds,  and  other  men  of  their  aristo- 
cratic class,  were  humiliated,  but  not 
trusted, — suffered  to  prop  up  the 
cause  in  the  House,  but  not  admitted 
of  their  Coimcil, — made  drudges  of 
for  the  time,  but  unquestionably 
marked  for  ruin  in  the  day  of  ven- 
geance. Jacobinism  is  singularly 
suspicious.  This  is  but  the  natu- 
ral course  of  things.  **  The  thief 
sees  in  every  bush  an  officer."  The 
swindler,  as  well  political  as  private, 
lives  in  perpetual  distrust  of  every 
finger  that  he  sees  in  motion  rotmd 
him.  The  science  of  treason,  plunder, 
and  blood,  naturallv  moulds  the  mind 
into  a  belief  of  villany  in  every  man. 
No  servility  of  the  Whigs  could  recon- 
cile the  Jacobins  to  their  copartner- 
ship in  power.  They  sought  out  for 
new  men;  and  while  the  Oppogitio^ 
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irere,  nigbt  after  night,  ezfianstiiig 
fheir  lungs  in  rapid  patriotism,  their 
masters  had  chosen  agents  as  much 
below  them  in  rank,  as  above  them  in 
the  essential  qualities  of  desperate  re* 
solution  and  sanguinary  sincerity. 
One  of  those  agents  was  Wolfe  Tonet 
a  name  which  has  made  itself  conspi- 
cuous by  being  branded  on  the  register 
of  Irish  treason.  Tone  was  a  giddy 
creature,  who  would  probably  have 
died  manager  of  a  bam,  if  it  had  not 
been  his  destiny  to  die  as  a  rebel.  The 
refusal  to  adopt  in  his  youth  any  pro- 
fession pointed  out  by  his  parents, 
threw  him  finally  into  the  most  preca- 
rious and  difficult  of  them  all.  His 
absurd  ambition  was  to  be  a  barrister 
— a  barrister!  and  without  money, 
friends,  or  interest ;  or,  to  supply  their 
places,  learning,  diligence,  or  strength 
of  understanding.  Tone  threw  himself 
into  the  profession.  His  failure  was 
inevitable ; — want  stared  him  in  the 
face.  It  is  in  these  hown  of  bitter- 
ness that  temptation  comes  with  fatal 
force. 

For  the  bar  he  had  neither  industry 
nor  inclination.  He  adopted  it  merely 
as  giving  him  the  rank  oi  a  gentlemanf 
—  the  broadest  though  the  vaguest 
chance  of  rising  in  life, — and  giving 
some  remote  hopes  of  bustling  his 
way  into  political  existence,  which  in 
Ireland  was  then  equivalent  to  a  regu- 
lar course  of  purchase  and  sale.  He 
was  disappointed  in  all  points  of  this 
giddy  and  corrupt  speculation .  He  had 
married  early,  and  in  the  usual  rash 
and  obstinate  style  of  all  his  other  pro- 
ceedings. He  found  himself  a  beggar, 
with  a  fellow-beggar  to  support; — 
found  the  Bar  utterly  fail  him;  retired 
in  a  great  measure  from  it ;  and,  in  an 
obscure  lodging  in  a  suburb  of  Dub- 
lin, ranted  to  the  few  idlers,  who  were 
glad  to  make  a  resource  even  of  his 
scanty  means,  on  the  mighty  things 
tliat  might  be  done  in  their  particular 
cases  by  public  overthrow. 

This  man*s  history  deserves  to  be 
written.  It  would  be  an  incompar- 
able lesson  to  the  weak  generation  who 
imagine  that  notoriety  is  fame,  or  that 
a  headlong  plunge  into  political  vile- 
ness,— the  "all-work"  of  rapine  and 
bloodshed, — \b  connected  by  tne  slight* 
est  link  with  either  strength  of  feeling 
or  lustre  of  genius.  Tone  now  fi- 
gures as  a  martyr,  only  because  he 
was  on  the  point  of  being  hanged  as  a 
tebd;  and  remains  in  tho  memoxyi 


even  of  kindred  conspirators,  only  be- 
cause, to  avoid  being  hanged,  he  cut 
his  own  throat.  But  his  works  are 
extant,  and  they  are  conviction.  It  is 
impossible  to  have  drawn  the  picture 
of  a  more  fickle,  frivolous,  and  empty 
mind  than  the  writer  of  his  Letters 
has  drawn  with,  however,  an  uncon- 
scious pencil.  The  Letters  are  stuffed 
with  quotations  from  farces,  which, 
from  their  perpetual  mixture  with  his 
whole  phraseology,  seem  to  have 
formed  the  active  maUrieiof  hb  know- 
ledge. There  b  a  total  want  of  vigor- 
ous  view,  even  in  the  few  instances 
where  he  touches  on  public  subjects. 
The  play,  the  farce,  the  fiddler,  and 
the  opera-dancer,  are  the  only  images 
that  float  before  his  brain.  His  only 
exhibition  of  mind,  such  as  it  iSj  is  his 
malignity.  Where  the  name  of  Eng- 
land occurs,  he  talks  venom.  Yet 
even  then  the  native  trifler  breaks  out 
— he  chatters  like  a  Frenchman  ;  and 
the  silliest  phrase  of  some  obsolete 
farce  rounds  the  declamation  which 
threatens  to  bum  the  ports  of  England, 
and  carry  the  Court  of  St  James*s  to 
be  laid  up  in  the  Tuileries.  But  the 
more  important  point  of  history  is,  to 
exhibit  tne  ready  connexion  between 
the  embryo  rebel  and  the  religious 
depositary  of  revolt  in  Ireland  ;  and, 
denied  as  it  has  been,  the  early  con- 
nexion of  the  Ronush  question  with 
Republicanism. 

In  the  year  1790,  on  Tone*s  disco- 
very that  money  was  not  to  b^  made 
by  him  in  the  fine  of  his  profession, 
he  wrete  a  pamphlet,  ofiering  himself 
for  sale  to  the  best  purchaser.  Its 
motto  was,  ''I  am  no  occasional 
Whig,  I  am  no  constitutional  Tory. 
I  am  addicted  to  no  party,  but  the 
party  of  the  nation.*^  Having  thus 
advertised  himself  as  a  disengaged 
man,  this  advertisement  was  left  un- 
answered by  either  Whig  or  Tory. 
But  the  Jacobins  saw  in  bis  reckless- 
ness the  character  fit  for  their  purpose. 
His  pamphlet  was  republished  by  the 
"  Northem  Whig  Club,"  a  little  frag- 
ment of  faction,  which  had  no  more 
relation  to  the  acknowledged  Whigs, 
weak  and  theoretical  as  they  were, 
than  the  Marats  and  Robespierres  had 
to  the  National  Assembly ;  and  Tone 
was  chosen  a  member  of  thdr  body. 
Some  personal  intercourse  subsequent- 
ly took  place  between  Ponsonby,  the 
leader  of  the  Irish  Opposition,  and 
Tone;  but  hlfl  erident  rashness  and 
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ignorance  made  tbem  afraid  to  employ 
him,  and  he  never  gained  the  prime 
object  of  his  ambition^  a  seat  in  Par- 
fiuoent  Tone,  defeated  in  this  in- 
lUnce,  leneired  his  efforts  with  the 
Jacobins.  In  the  same  year,  he  wrote 
another  pamphlet,  advocating  the  se- 
pandon  of  Ireland.  So  much  for  the 
ratioiialitj  of  his  politics,  and  the  sin- 
center  of  the  pretenders  to  moderation. 
ReTolt,  not  Reform,  was  now  his 
aTowed  principle;  and  notwithstanding 
this  open  arowal,  if  not  in  consequence 
of  it,  he  was  adopted  by  the  Romish 
Conumttee,  who  professed  themselves 
oilj  desirous  of  a  share  in  the  Consti- 
tutioD,  and  gave  the  evidence  of  their 
honesty  by  appointing  this  declared 
rebel  Uicir  secretary,  with  a  salary  of 
L.200  a-year.  They  went  further; 
thej  direct^  this  acknowledged  Se^ 
paratiit,  and  therefore  traitor,  to  draw 
op  their  Parliamentary  petition,  for 
vMch  they  gave  him  a  gold  medal, 
and,  as  his  circumstances  were  still  of 
the  narrowest  order,  the  more  impor- 
tant donation  of  L.  1500 ! 

Tone  was  thus  completely  enlisted 
in  the  service  of  the  Popish  Committee ; 
he  tanght  the  high  quali6cations  of 
the  avowed  Atheist,  Jkepubiican,  and 
BM,  imder  his  own  hand,  and  was 
employed  to  combine  the  Romanism 
of  the  sonth  with  the  Sectarianism  of 
the  north. 

In  a  religious  point  of  view,  no  con- 
oezion  eoidd  be  more  abominate  to 
either  ;^the  Rooian  Catholic,  in  his 
gener^  hatred  of  Protestantism,  al- 
vays  assigning  the  deepest  point  of 
poDuhment  to  the  Dissenter,  and  the 
Dissenter  fixing  on  the  superstition  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  the  bitterest  sneer 
of  bis  acrid  nature.  But  they  had  a  re- 
eondling  principle :  this  was,  a  mutual 
frenzy  against  dl  that  bore  the  name 
of  Bridsh  Government.  The  Secta- 
rian and  the  Papist^  scoffing  at  each 
other  with  the  keenest  contempt  on  all 
other  grounds,  fully  agreed  in  their 
theo^  of  subversion ;  and  an  union 
was  rormed,  memorable  in  the  history 
of  their  country,  for  treachery,  peijury, 
and  murder.  Of  course  it  will  be 
readily  allowed,  thi^  neither  the  reli* 
nous  Roman  Catholic  nor  the  religions 
Dissenter  had  any  share  in  this  foul 
tonspiracy.  The  whole  was  a  matter 
of  name.  Popery  and  Puritanism 
▼ere  alike  watchwords.  The  men 
who  jomed  m  these  bonds  of  blood 


were  infidels  and  assasdns,  as  destitute 
of  religion  as  of  loyalty;  and  the  suc- 
cess of  their  treason  would  have  been 
the  only  forerunner  of  as  open  a  pro- 
clamation that  "  There  was  no  God, 
and  that  death  was  an  eternal  sleep,** 
as  ever  emanated  fh)m  the  hideous 
pollutions  of  French  democracy. 

The  sinpilar  leniency  witii  which 
the  English  Government  has  been  el- 
ways  disposed  to  look  upon  the  ebulli- 
tions of  Irish  politics,  suffered  this 
gross  and  profligate  scheme  to  go  on  to 
a  length  wnich  alarmed  every  rriend  to 
the  liberties  and  property  of  Ireland. 
At  length  Tone  found  that  he  had  be. 
eome  an  object  of  such  direct  crimi- 
nality, that  his  onl^  resource  was  to 
fly  the  country,  which  he  did  in  1795, 
after  the  failure  of  a  plan  for  putting 
the  power  of  Ireland  into  the  hands  of 
his  party,  by  hoodwinking  that  simplest 
of  all  simple  Viceroys,  the  late  Lord 
Fitzwilllam.  Tone  went  to  that  com- 
mon rtfugium  peccatorum,  America, 
receiving  at  the  moment  of  his  de- 
parture as  a  self-sentenced  rebd,  and 
fugitive  traitor,  the  sum  of  three  hun- 
dred pounds  as  a  douceur  from  the 
Committee.  Tone,  once  beyond  the 
grasp  of  the  law,  threw  off  the  mask ; 
he  had  already  worn  it  of  the  thinnest 
kind;  he  now  cast  off  all  disguise 
totally,  and  acted  in  the  declared  capar 
city  of  agent  for  Irish  rebellion.  In 
this  capacity  his  total  unfitness  for 
business  ezhiMted  itself  in  his  total 
failure;  he  lost  every  occasion  of  ob- 
taining any  one  of  the  criminal  olyects 
for  which  he  was  commissioned.  In 
his  letters  he  makes  the  usual  complaint 
of  foolish  diplomatists,  that  of  being 
tiiwarted  by  every  body.  At  length 
the  French  Government,  for  the  evident 
purpose  of  getting  rid  of  his  complaints, 
DY  a  bribe  to  his  vanity,  gave  him  a 
place  in  the  staff  of  one  of  their  armies. 
His  soldiership  was  like  his  diplomacy ; 
he  did  nothing.  The  expedition  under 
Hoche  sailed ;  its  open  object  was  the 
conquest  of  Ireland.  Tone  had  de* 
manded  a  small  body  of  troops  in  aid 
of  Irish  revolt;  and  had  remonstrated 
against  sending  any  force  which  might 
wrest  the  country  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  native  rebels.      Here  his  di- 

flomacy  had  its  usual  fate.  The 
'rench  Government  laughed  at  him, 
and  sent  the  most  powerful  foroe 
that  they  could  collect ;  and  with  the 
declaied  intention  of  seising  Iriland  as 
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a  French  possession.  Tone,  patriot 
as  he  waSf  succumbedy  and  sailed  to 
Ireland  in  this  armament  against  the 
independence  of  all  paities  alike.  The 
expedition  was  finally  blown  off  the 
coastf  and  failed.  Tone  again  return- 
ed  as  French  invader  in  a  squadron 
which  was  captured  by  Sir  J.  B. 
Warren;  he  was  taken  prisoner  on 
boardj  and  sent  to  Dublin  to  be  tried 
as  the  traitor  that  he  was.  He  com- 
mitted suicide  in  his  prison. 

It  has  been  the  absurd  fashion  of 
the  narrators  of  this  period  to  describe 
thb  miserable  man  as  possessing  high 
qualities.  This  career  shows  nothing 
but  the  recklessness  of  a  vulgar  mind« 
determined  on  gaining  its  own  tem- 
porary objects,  in  contempt  of  every 
feeling  of  honour ;  at  once  boasting 
andtimid,  arrogant  andmean,  abjuring 
allegiance  where  it  was  due,  and  offer- 
ing subserviency  where  it  was  not, 
wSling  to  suffer  nothing  for  principle, 
and  do  any  thing  for  pay.'  A  patriot 
invading  his  country,  a  philanthropist 
urging  to  massacre,  a  philosopner 
unable  to  endure  the  common  difficul- 
ties of  life  with  fortitude,  and  a  hero 
SusUlanimously  shrinking  from  the 
eath  that  he  so  often*  boasted  of  de- 
fying, and  perishmgbyhis  own  knife. 


through  fear  of  being  hanged !  Ire- 
land has  since  produced  a  counterpart 
of  this  man.  And  pusillanimous  as  he 
is,  we  hope  his  poltroonery  will  not 
deprive  us  of  his  public  example. 
There  is  but  one  way  in  which  a 
felon  of  this  order  can  benefit  his 
country,  and  we  say  the  sooner  the 
better. 

The  young  Queen  is  "  winmnggold- 
en  opinions  of  all  sorts  of  men**  by 
her  affability,  the  grace  of  her  man-- 
ners,  and  her  prettiness.  She  is  ex- 
cessively like  the  Brunswicks,  and  not 
at  all  like  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  or 
the  Cobourgs.  So  much  the  more  in 
her  favour.  The  memory  of  George 
III.  is  not  yet  forgotten;  and  the 
people  are  glad  to  see  his  calm,  honesty 
and  English  physiognomy  renewed  in 
his  grandaughter.  She  is  low  of 
stature,  but  well  formed;  her  hair  the 
darkest  shade  of  fiaxen ;  and  her  eyes 
large  and  light-blue.  She  reads  her 
answers  to  the  addresses  well  and 
emphatically ;  her  voice  is  clear,  y^ 
soft  and  sweet.  Surrounded  by  all 
the  formalities  of  state,  and  the  for- 
midable sages  of  law,  the  Universities 
and  Church,  she  yet  exhibits  remaik- 
able  ease,  and  looks  the  Queen. 


The  following  is  versified  from  an  anecdote  of  George  III.  inserted,  firom 
a  publication  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Crabbe*s,  in  the  Church  of  England  Maga^ 


THE  OREEKWOOD  SHRIFT. 


Outstretched  beneath  the  leafy  shade 
Of  Windsor  Forest's  deepest  glade 

A  dying  woman  lay ; 
Three  little  children  round  her  stood. 
And  there  went  up  from  the  greenwood 

A  woful  wail  that  day. 

*'  O  mother !  "  was  the  mingled  cry, 
*'  O  mother,  mother  I  do  not  die 

And  leave  us  all  alone.*' — 
"  My  blessed  babes  I "  she  tried  to  say. 
But  the  faint  accents  died  away 

In  a  low  sobbing  moan. 

And  then,  life  struggled  hard  with 

death. 
And  fast  and  strong  she  drew  her 

breithy 
And  up  she  raised  her  head ; 


And  peering  through  the  deep  wood 

maze 
With  a  long,  sharp,  imearthly  gaze, 
"  Will  he  not  come? "  she  said. 

Just  then,  the  parting  boughs  between, 
A  little  maid*s  light  form  was  seen. 

All  breathless  with  her  speed ; 
And  following  close,  a  man  came  on 
(A  portly  man  to  look  upon). 

Who  led  a  panting  steed. 

"  Mother  I  •*  the  little  maiden  cried. 
Or  e*er  she  reached  the  woman's  »de. 

And  kissed  her  day-cold  cheek ; 
"  I  have  not  idled  in  the  town. 
But   long   went  wandering  up  and 
down. 

The  minister  to  seek. 
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«  They  told  me  here— they  told  me 

there — 
I  dunk  thej  mocked  me  OTery  where ; 

And  when  I  found  his  home. 
And  hegg'd  him  on  mj  bended  knee 
To  bring  his  book,  and  come  with  me ; 

Mother  1  he  would  not  come. 

"  I  told  him  how  you  dying  lay. 
And  coold  not  go  in  peace  away 

Without  the  Minister ; 
I  b^gg*d  him,  for  dear  Christ,  his  sake. 
Bat  oh  I — my  heart  was  fit  to  break- 
Mother  !  he  would  not  stir. 

**  So,  though  my  tears  were  blinding 

me, 
I  ran  hack,  fast  as  fast  could  be, 

To  come  again  to  you ; 
And  here — close  by — this  Squire  I  met. 
Who  asked  (so  nuldl)  what  made  me 
fret; 
And  when  I  told  him  true, 

<< '  I  will  go  with  you,  child,*  he  said, 
'  God  sends  me  to  this  dying  bed.* 

Mother^  he*s  here,  hard  by.** 
While  thus  the  little  maiden  spoke. 
The  man,  his  back  against  an  oak, 

Look*d  on  with  glistening  eye. 

The  bridle,  on  his  neck  flung  free. 
With  quiTering  flank  and  trembling 
Knee, 

Pressed  dose  his  bonny  bay ; 
A  statelier  man, — a  statelier  steed, 
Never  on  greensward  paced,  I  rede. 

Than  those  stood  there  that  day. 

So,  while  the  little  maiden  spoke. 
The  man,  his  back  against  an  oak. 

Looked  on  with  glistening  eye 
And  folded  arms  ;  and  in  his  look. 
Something  that,  like  a  sermon  book. 

Preached—"  All  is  Vanity.*' 

But  when  the  dying  woman's  face 
Turned  toward  him  with  a  wishAil 
gaze, 

He  stepp*d  to  where  she  lay ; 
And  kneeling  down,  bent  over  her. 
Saying, — "  1  am  a  minister — 

Mygisterl  let  us  pray.** 
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And  well,  withouten  book  or  stole, 
(God*d  words  were  printed  on  his  soul) 

.   Into  the  dying  ear 
He  breathed,  as  'twere,  an  angers 

strain. 
The  things  that  unto  life  pertain. 
And  death*s  dark  shadows  dear. 

He  spoke  of  sinners*  lost  estate. 
In  Christ  renewed — regenerate — 

Of  God's  most  blest  decree. 
That  not  a  single  soul  should  die 
Who  turns  repentant,  with  the  cry 

''  Be  merciful  to  me  T* 

He  spoke  of  trouble,  pain,  and  toil. 
Endured  but  for  a  little  while 

In  patience — faith — and  lore — 
Sure,  in  God*s  own  good  time,  to  be 
Exchange  for  an  eternity 

Of  happiness  above. 

Then — as  the  spirit  ebb*d  away — 
He  raised  his  hands  and  eyes,  to  pray 

That  peaceful  it  might  pass  ; 
And  then — the  orphans*  sobs  alone 
Were  heard,  as  they  knelt  every  one 

Close  round  on  the  green  grass. 

Such  was  the  sight  their  wond*ring 

eyes 
Beheld,  in  heart-struck,  mute  surprise. 

Who  rein*d  their  coursers  back. 
Just  as  they  found  the  long  astray. 
Who,  in  the  heat  of  chase  that  day. 

Had  wander*d  from  their  track. 

Back  each  man  rein*d  his   pawing 

steed. 
And  lighted  down,  as  if  agreed. 

In  silence  at  his  side : 
And  there,  uncovered  all,  they  stood — 
It  was  a  wholesome  sight  and  good 

That  day  for  mortal  pride — 

For  of  the  noblest  of  the  land 
Was  that  deep-hu8h*d,  l&are-headed 
band; 
And  central  in  the  ring, 
By  that  dead  pauper  on  the  ground. 
Her  ragged  orphans  clinging  round, 
Kndt  their  anointed  King. 

C. 
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THE  LATfi  COMMBBOUL  CRISIS — THB  WORK  OF  THE  TYRANT 
MAJORITY. 


For  the  last  idiie  monibs  distress 
and  snfferiog  in  their  worst*  most  pro- 
~  tracted,  and  aggrayated  form  have 
been  passing  over  the  commereial 
world,  both  of  this  country  and  Ame- 
rica. Inferior  to  the  great  catas- 
trophe of  December  1825  in  the  pres- 
sure on  the  banks,  and  consequent 
general  panic  through  the  community, 
the  crisis  of  1837  has  been  infinitely 
superior  to  it  in  the  lengthened  suf- 
fering which  it  has  diffused  through 
the  manufacturing  interests,  and  the 
unparalleled  distress  in  which  it  has 
involved  the  working  classes.  The 
greatest  mercantile  houses  of  Britain 
have  been  brought  to  the  edge  of  per- 
dition; some,  whose  credit  a  year 
ago  stood  as  high  as  any  in  Europe^ 
have  sunk  in  the  struggle ;  the  pru- 
dent conduct  and  well-timed  liberality 
of  the  Bank  of  England  alone  has 
averted  a  still  greater  convulsion,  and 
possibly  saved  the  nation  from  the  hor- 
rors of  a  general  bankruptcy.  While 
manufactured  articles  of  every  sort 
have  fallen  a  half  in  value ;  while  the 
produce  of  the  British  customs  has 
sunk  L. 900,000  in  a  single  quarter  | 
while  nearly  one-half  of  the  cotton 
mills  of  the  island  have  been  shut  up, 
either  from  inability  to  find  a  market 
for  their  produce,  distrust  of  the  sol- 
vency of  their  purchasers,  or  the  in- 
sane attempts  of  their  workmen  to 
keep  up  their  wages  by  combination 
and  outrage,  in  a  period  of  adversity,  at 
the  high  level  to  which  they  had  risen 
in  the  preceding  unparalleled  prospe- 
rity,— the  distress  universally  diffused 
throughout  the  working  classes  has 
been  unprecedented.  For  nearly  sIr 
months  fifty  thousand  hands  have  been 
unemployed  in  Manchester  and*  its 
vicinity ;  the  destitution  of  the  silk 
weavers  of  Spitalfields  and  Maccles- 
field has  been  relieved  for  a  time  only 
by  an  united  effort  of  royal  bounty 
and  fashionable  expenditure:  twenty 
thousand  workmen  are  idle  at  Paisley 
and  its  vicinity,  of  whom  nine  thou- 
sand are  daily  maintained  solely  by 
the  bounty  of  the  higher  classes,  them- 
selves labouring  under  unprecedented 
difficulties  ;  and  at  Glasgow,  what  be- 
tween the  long-continued  pressure  on 


the  masters,  and  the  monstrous  con« 
duct  of  the  workmen,  who  have  chosen 
this  season  of  universal  suffering  to 
strike  to  prevent  any  reduction  of 
wages,  nearly  one-half  of  the  labour, 
ing  classes  have  for  several  months 
been  in  a  state  of  idleness  i  and  thou- 
sands have  been  kept  alive  solely  by 
the  munificent  bounty  which,  in  pe- 
riods of  real  distress,  is  never  awan  ting 
among  the  opulent  classes  in  that  great 
centre  of  manufacturing  industiy . 

What  renders  this  crisis  the  more 
distressing,  and   inspires    the    more 
gloomy  presentiments  in  regard  to  its 
effects  in  future,  is  the  gradual  way  in 
which  it  has  come  on,  the  length  of 
time  it  has  already  lasted,  and  tlie  uni- 
versal appHcaiion  of  the  pressure  which 
it  has  occasioned.     Other  commercial 
crisises,  as  that  of  1825,  have  come  on 
at  once ;  raged  for  a  season  with  ex- 
traordinary severity,  but  when   the 
panic  subsided,  speedily  disappeared ; 
or,  as  those  of  1810  and  1816,  been 
principally  confined  to  the  persons  en- 
gaged in  particular  branches  of  manu- 
facture or  commerce.     But  on  this  oc- 
casion all  classes  are  suffering  alike. 
—  The  cotton- spinners,    the   cotton- 
holders,  the  iron-masters,  the  shawl- 
manufacturers,  the  silk-weavers,  the 
fancy    dressmakers,    the    handloom- 
weavers,  the  clothiers,  the  engineers, 
the  machine-nuikers,  are  all  involved 
in  equal  suffering.     Ordera  have  cea- 
sed or  declined  to  one-half;  credit  is 
shaken  over  the  whole  world.     In  no 
direction  are  the  symptoms  of  a  de- 
cided reaction  on  the  part  of  ihepur- 
chnsera  yet  to  be  seen.     That  the 
commercial  and  manufacturing  classes 
have  hitherto  stood  the  storm  so  well; 
that  so  few  failures  have  occurred  as 
yet  amongst  them,  is  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  solidity  of  their  establish- 
ments, the  general  prudence  of  their 
speculations^  and  the  immense  wealth 
which  ten  continued  years  of  peace 
and  prosperity  have  diffused  through- 
out the  British  mercantile  world.  The 
tempest  of  1837  has  completely  tried 
their  strength,  and  demonstrated,  that 
if  it  began  in  most  cases  with  paper 
credit,  it  has  rapidly  grown  into  solid 
opulence.    Had  it  occurred  when  they 
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w«re  DO  better  prepared  for  it  tlum 
tbe^  frere  in  1820|  u  is  not  going  too 
fiir  tony  that  at  least  one^half  of  the 
vbde  flMSufaetarmg  ttad  eommereial 
eftahliihiiMiiti  of  the  eountrj  would 
have  been  dealroyed.  Af  it  ia^  nearly 
two  miUtoMof  op«rati¥ei^  or  ^eir  de* 
pendantBy  are  at  this  moment  out  of 
eiapJoymeiit  in  tliia  Idandi  and  thou- 
sands of  booaee  have  stood  the  shock 
oaly  \ff  yiddiiv  np  the  whole  tnroiits 
of  the  last  ten  years,  and  bMrbming 
tlM  worid  anew,  after  ther  flattered 
tliemseltea  they  bad  nearly  reidiaed 
the  ob|eet  of  their  fondest  wishes* 

But  if  these  have  been  the  effeots  of 
the  storm  in  the  British  islands,  how 
ifleoaptraMy  more  disastrous  hare 
been  its  effeets  on  the  other  idde  of  the 
AtUDtie4>  \ik  Amerieaf  a  eonmlsion 
hss  been  ezperieneed  onpreeedented 
perhaps  In  the  eiTHised  world.  It 
may  truly  be  said  that  an  miltersal 
bankraMcy  has  ^ere  taken  place*  In 
the  Sisie  of  New  Orieans,  the  great 
nBporittffl  of  the  Sonthem  States  of 
the  Unlotty  tfle  debts  for  which  the  in^ 
habitams  of  the  city  and  proilnce  hate 
ikiledi  amomit  to  the  enonnoos  and 
unexampled  som  of  roart-nvc  ifii^ 
Lioits  BTEmLiNo.  In  fact,  every  bn- 
sian  being,  with  one  or  two  esceptionsi 
h»  become  bankmpt.  In  New  York, 
after  the  bankmptdes  had  amounted 
to  live  millions  sterling,  and  two  of  the 
priodpai  banks  in  the  dty  had  failed, 
and  it  was  every  where  undentood  that 
a  general  bankruptcy  of  them  all  was 
at  band,  the  extraordinary  step  of 
mdversidly  suspending  cash  payments 
was  adopted,  which  has  since  been  ge« 
nenlly  followed  in  all  the  cities  of  the 
Union.  What  the  effect  of  such  a 
portentons  state  of  things  as  this  simul- 
taneous suspension  of  cash  payments, 
without  any  authority  fhmt  the  Legis* 
ktnre,  may  ultimatay  be,  it  is  not  for 
as  to  say ;  and  manv  yean,  perhaps 
half  a  centttTy,  will  elapse  before  they 
are  all  exhausted.  At  this  time,  forty 
years  after  the  suspension  of  cash  pay* 
ments  ibreed  on  Mr  Pitt  by  overbear- 
ing necessity  in  1797,  we  are  far  from 
having  exhausted  all  the  effects  of  that 
momentous  change.  But  this  much 
at  least  is  certain,  that  the  misery  and 
ruin  diiAised  through  all  classes,  but 
espedatly  the  worung  ones,  by  this 
general  poUic  and  private  iMuakrnptcy 
in  America,  far  exceeds  that  arising 
flrom  any  catastrophe,  civil  or  military, 


which  has  occurred  in  modem  times* 
The  devastation  produced  by  the  Pen- 
insular invasion,  the  bumiog  of  Mos- 
cow, or  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
were  tri^g  in  comparison* 

What  is  it,  tiien,  which  has  occa- 
sioned this  general  and  overwhelming 
calamity ;  whieh  has  suddenly  nipt  the 
prosperity  which  amidst  peace  and 
abundance  was  stealing  over  the  t:ivil« 
iaed  earth,  and  converted  the  joy  afid 
opulence  t^t  the  whole  commercial 
world  into  anxiety  and  mourning  ?  It 
is  of  the  more  importance  to  acqtdre 
aeeurate  ideas  upon  this  subject,  be-* 
cause  it  is  evident  that  there  is  no 
ostensible  and  apparent  cause  to  which, 
as  on  occasions  of  former  commercial 
panics,  the  general  distress  can  be 
ascribed.  In  1793,  the  breaking  out 
of  a  general  war,  the  sudden  fall  of 
the  public  ftmds,  and  stoppage  of  so 
many  paoifle  channels  of  commerce, 
sufficiently  explained  the  crisis.  In 
1797,  the  unparalleled  drain  upon  the 
Bank,  arising  from  the  general  prac« 
dee  of  hoarding,  consequent  on  the 
dread  of  invasion ;  the  great  loans,  all 
requiring  to  be  paid  in  specie  to 
foreign  powers  $  and  the  unexampled 
demand  for  the  precious  metals  for  the 
use  of  the  belligerent  powers  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  suffldentlv  explained 
the  crisis  which  compelled  Mr  Pitt  to 
suspend  cash  payments,  and  induced 
that  series  ot  causes  and  effects  which, 
thirty  years  afterwards,  brought  about 
the  general  ill'-humour  which  temii'< 
nated  in  the  Reform  Bill,  and  in  its 
ultimate  results  is  destined  to  dissolve 
the  British  empire.  In  1810  and  1811, 
the  severe  embarrassment  was  plainly 
owing  to  the  stoppage  of  continental 
commerce  by  the  operation  of  the 
Berlin  and  Milan  Decrees  \  the  inter* 
ruption  of  American  commerce,  bv 
the  effect  of  the  Orders  in  Council, 
and  consequent  non-intercourse  act ; 
and  the  great  confiscation  of  British 
merchandise  In  the  Baltic  in  the  close 
of  the  former  years.  In  1810  and 
1817,  the  sudden  cessation  of  the  war 
expenditure,  the  closing  of  warlike 
branches  of  industry,  and  the  contract 
tion  of  the  Treasury  issue  from  a 
hundred  and  twenty  to  fifty  millions, 
suffidently  explained  the  universal 
suffering.  In  1825,  the  crisis  was  ob" 
viously  brought  about  by  the  vast  im. 
ptilse  given  to  commerce  by  the  bill  of 
1822,  Whieh  practically  suspended  the 
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withering  idfluence  of  the  famous  re- 
sumption of  cash  payments  in  1819 ; 
followed  by  the  enormous  absorption 
and  loss  of  capital  in  the  insane  mining^ 
speculations  of  South  America*  and 
still  more  insane  loans,  amounting  to 
£50,000,000  sterling,  to  the  **  healthy 
young  republics,*'  which  at  that 
period  began  their  career  of  selfish- 
ness, rapacity,  and  insolvency.  But 
in  1836  and  1837^  none  of  these  causes 
were  in  operation  ;  none  correspond- 
ing or  similar  to  them  had  begun  to 
come  into  action.  The  world,  with 
the  ezcepdon  of  a  desperate  civil  con- 
test in  the  Peninsular  mountains,  was 
undisturbed ;  continued  tranquillity  for 
two-and-twenty  years  had  sufficiently 
healed  the  wounds  consequent  on  the 
transition  from  war  to  peace ;  human 
industry  and  intelligence  had  worked 
out  and  explored  the  durable  and  safe 
channels  of  pacific  enterprise.  The 
ddusion  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics, like  all  other  democratic 
phantasmagorias,  had  passed  away; 
the  extrayaganca  of  the  Rio  del 
Monte  shares  was  forgotten ;  the 
mines  of  Peru  and  Mexico,  ruined  by 
the  revolutionary  convulsions  of  twenty 
years,  were  set  at  rest  for  a  half  cen- 
tury to  come ;  the  currency  of  Eng- 
land  was  established  on  a  compara- 
tively  safe  foundation;  and  after  a 
world  of  anxiety  and  suffering,  which, 
by  the  long-continued  distress  it  occa- 
noned,  had  brought  on  organic  re- 
forms, and  led  the  nation  to  the  edge 
of  perdition,  the  perilous  change  from 
a  paper  to  a  metallic  currency  had 
been  gone  through,  prices  had  been 
accommodated  to  the  lowered  standard 
of  value ;  the  debts  which  had  there- 
by acquired  an  overwhelming  mag- 
nitude, had  crushed  the  debtors,  and 
hosts  of  insolvent  traders,  after  paasing 
through  the  Gazette,  had  sunk  in  the 
struggle,  or  were  quietly  laid  in  their 
graves.  The  recent  bill,  declaring 
Bank  of  England  notes  a  leffal  tender 
every  where  but  at  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, had,  in  a  great  degree,  obviateid 
the  effects,  in  internal  transactions  at 
least,  of  that  prodigious  change.  Poli- 
tical contention  had  lost  much  of  its 
vehemence,  and  consequent  dangerous 
character;  the  long  depression  spring- 
ing from  the  general  insecurity  which 
followed  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  had  passed  away ;  commerce 
und  manufactures  had  revived  to  an 
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extraordinary  degree;  the  constitu- 
tion, however  violently  agitated  by 
preceding  changes,  had  acquired 
a  sort  of  temporary  equilibrium  be- 
tween  the  increased  power  of  the 
Commons,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
increased  vigour  and  importance  of 
the  Peers,  on  the  other;  and -Britain 
exhibited  the  extraordinary  and  un- 
paralleled spectacle  to  the  world,  of  a 
vast  revolutionary  change  having  been 
effected,  and  yet,  within  a  few  years, 
every  branch  of  industry  reviving 
and  flourishing  as  under  the  shelter  of 
the  firmest  and  most  durable  constitu- 
tional bulwarks. 

In  truth,  the  revival  of  industry  and 
commercial  enterprise  had  been  so 
gradual;  it  was  based  on  so  much 
soUd  capital ;  extended  into  so  many 
and  such  safe  channels;  spread  so 
equally  over  the  world;  and  was  to 
generally  free  of  the  dangerous  element 
of  rash  speculation,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  persuade  the  great  bulk  of 
the  mercantile  world  that  it  was  com- 
ing on ;  and  thence,  in  a  great  degree, 
the  wide  extent  and  durable  character 
of  the  catastrophe.  The  author  of 
this  article  repeatedly  warned  some  of 
the  greatest  merchants  in  Britain, 
during  the  winter  of  1835-6,  and  the 
spring  of  1836,  when  prosperity  was 
so  imiversal,  orders  so  pressing,  and 
prices  so  high,  that  a  great  commer- 
cial crisis  was  approaching,  which 
would  equal  that  of  1825  in  severity, 
and  exceed  it  in  duration ;  but  he  found 
hardly  any  one  who  could  give  credit 
to  the  gloomy  forebodings.  It  was 
constantly  answered,  that  the  circum- 
stances were  essentisdly  different ;  that 
the  dangerous  features  of  1825  were 
happily  awanting ;  that  vast  sums  were 
no  longer  sent  out  of  the  country  in 
visionary  speculations  or  absurd  loans ; 
that  prices  were  not  forced  up  by  ex- 
travagant speculation ;  but  the  orders 
were  at  once  solldand  radonal,  various 
and  satisfactory — coming  in  from  all 
different  quarters  for  ready  money,  or 
bills  at  short  dates,  and  evidently  based 
on  the  firm  foundation  of  increased 
opulence  among  the  consumers  in 
every  part  of  the  world.  Inspired 
with  confidence  by  these  flattering  ap- 
pearances, the  great  bulk  of  the  mer- 
cantile and  manufacturing  world  went 
on,  through  the  whole  course  of  1835 
and  the  first  six  months  of  1836,  pur- 
chasing, manufacturing,  andspecula* 
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tii^  wilh  eztraordinary  activity ;  and 
such  was  the  continued  and  rapid  rise 
of  prices  daring  all  that  period,  that 
almost  all  these  undertaldngs  proved 
adTastageous,  and  the  amount  of  pro- 
fits made  in  every  department  of  buri- 
ness  for  the  whole  time  was  probably 
uopardleled  in  the  whole  annak  of 
the  world. 

To  thoee,  however,  who  consider 
the  inevitable  effect  of  considerable 
aad  nqnd  monetary  changes  upon  the 
eoone  of  the  precious  metals  through- 
oot  the  world,  it  must  appear  evident 
that  any  such  rise  of  prices,  consequent 
00  an  eztraordinary  and  unnatural 
amoont  of  mercantile  activity,  is  fraught 
with  inevitable  danger ;  and  that  ^  it 
cootinnBe  for  a  certain  time,  and  varies 
prices  to  a  certain  height^  it  must  ter- 
minate in  disaster.  Nothing  preserves 
its  equiUbriam  so  completely  as  gold 
and  olver ;  by  no  human  means  can 
their  value  be  kept  different  for  any 
length  of  time  in  one  country  from 
what  they  are  in  others.  When  prices 
have  risen  to  any  considerable  oegree 
in  any  commercial  state,  from  general 
confidence  and  prosperi^,  the  precious 
metala  naturally  find  their  way  into 
other  States,  where  they  can  be  ex- 
changed for  a  greater  quantity  of  com- 
modities— that  is,  find  a  more  profitable 
investment.  There  is,  therefore,  a  foun- 
dation lud  in  every  considerable  and 
sodden  rise  of  prices  in  one  commercial 
state  for  a  certain  and  probably  rapid 
reaction;  because  the  precious  metaJs 
will  rapidly  find  their  way  out  of  it, 
and  exchanges  in  consequence  boom- 
ing un&vourable,  the  banks,  which 
are  the  great  emporiums  of  metallic 
wealth,  will  feel  themselves  under  the 
necesnty,  in  their  own  defence,  of 
contracting  their  issues ;  and  a  stop- 
page will  in  consequence  be  given  to 
credit,  at  the  very  time  when,  from 
the  magnitude  and  universality  of 
speculating,  mercantile  men,  even  of 
the  greatest  resources,  have  the  most 
need,  in  anticipation  of  their  returns, 
of  its  assistance. 

This  effect  accordingly  took  place 
in  this  country.  Sagacious  observers, 
amidst  the  general  whirl  and  rise  of 
prices,  remaned,  through  all  the  spring 
of  1836,  that  the  exchanges  were  con- 
stantly becoming  more  un&vourable 
to  this  countr jT ;  and  at  length  they 
became  so  to  such  a  degree,  and  the 
drain  which  set  in  upon  the  Bank  was 


so  violent,  that  it  was  evident  to  every 
observer,  that  if  measures  of  defence 
were  not  speedily  adopted,  that  great 
parent  establishment,  and  witli  it  every 
lesser  bank  in  the  empire,  must  speedily 
become  insolvent.  At  the  same  time, 
it  became  apparent,  from  tiie  character 
andcourse  of  mercantile  transactions  of 
the  parties  by  whom  chiefly  this  great 
drain  was  kept  up,  and  the  extraordi- 
nary magnitude  of  their  operations, 
that  some  new  cause  had  suddenly  come 
into  activity  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atiantic,  far  more  powerAil  in  its  ope- 
ration than  the  mere  tendency  of  the 
precious  metals  to  flow  abroad,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  change  of  prices,  in 
Suest  of  a  more  profitable  market  than 
tiey  could  find  at  home.  This  was 
especially  evident  from  the  quarter  to 
which  all  the  shipments  of  gold  were 
destined ;  America  was  the  great  cen^ 
tre  to  which  they  converged ;  it  seem- 
ed as  if  a  vast  magnet  had  suddenly 
been  discovered  in  that  country,  in- 
vested with  the  quality  of  attracting 
the  precious  metals  from  every  other 
part  of  the  world.  Now,  the  ordinary 
course  of  mercantUe  transactions  could 
never  account  for  this  direction  of  the 
precious  metals ;  for  if  speculation  was 
rife,  and  the  fever  of  enterprise  ran 
high  in  the  States  of  the  Union,  it  ran 
at  least  as  high  in  the  British  Islands ; 
and  if  prices  had  risen  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  there,  the^  had  followed 
with  equal  steps  on  this  side  of  the 
Atiantic. 

Whatever  the  cause  may  have  been, 
however,  it  was  evident  that  the  root 
of  the  evil  lay  in  this  drain  of  the  pre- 
cious metals  to  the  United  States ;  and 
to  such  a  leng^  had  it  gone,  and  so 
gigantic  were  the  transactions  of  the 
great  houses  engaged  in  this  traffic, 
that  the  affair  assumed  a  national  as- 
pect; it  was  a  struggle  for  life  or  death 
between  the  two  countries.  The  ruling 
party  in  America  openly  gave  out  that 
they  had  got  the  gold,  and  they  would 
hold  it ;  that  the  Bank  of  England 
would  be  brought  down  to  its  marrow- 
bones ;  and  that  in  the  commercial  con- 
fuffion  and  ruin  which  must  ensue  in 
the  British  Islands,  a  revolution  was 
inevitable,  and  the  greatness  of  Eng- 
land would  be  at  once  destroyed.  The 
drain  upon  the  Bank,  and  the  expor- 
tation of  the  precious  metals  to  the 
United  States,  had  assumed  a  systema- 
tic, gigantic  form,  to  which  there  is 
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nothing  to  be  found  comparable'  in  the 
▼hole  previoui  history  of  mercantile 
enterprise.  For  obyious  reasons,  we 
do  not  give  the  names  of  the  parties 
engaged  in  these  enormous  transac- 
tions ;  £b  the  mercantile  world  they 
are  well  known  \  to  ordinary  readers 
they  could  serve  only  to  gratify  an 
idlsi  perhaps  hurtful,  ouriosity.  Su^ 
floe  it  to  say,  that  four  or  five  houses  of 
almost  boundless  resources,  and  first- 
rate  respectability,  were  engaged  in 
transactions  to  the  amount  of  above 
twenty  millions  sterling ;  the  general 
result  of  which,  amidst  a  Tsriety  of 
complicated  bill  transactions,  was  to 
.  import  cotton  to  an  enormous  extent 
into  this  country;  and  export  gold, 
both  in  the  form  of  bullion  and  sqto- 
reigns,  to  a  simikr  amount  to  the 
United  SUtes.  The  bills  of  one  of 
these  houses,  which  fell  due  in  June 
last,  are  understood  to  have  amounted 
to  L.  1,200,000.  The  bills  of  these 
great  commercial  establishments  were 
almost  all  discounted  or  made  payable 
at  the  Bank  of  England  \  and  when 
payment  of  their  contents  was  reeelTed^ 
gold  or  sovereigns  were  invariably  de- 
manded, and  could  not,  of  course,  be 
reftised ;  the  moment  they  were  drawn 
out  of  the  Bank,  they  were  shipped  for 
New  Orleans  or  New  York.  Thus 
the  drain  upon  that  great  fountain  of 
wealth  became  unparalleled,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  alarming ;  and  now 
that  the  danger  has  in  a  great  measure 
passed,  and  this  perUous  traffic  has  en- 
tirely ceased,  it  is  not  going  too  hr  to 
assert,  that  nothing  but  the  most  con- 
summate prudence,  wisdom,  and  liber- 
ality on  the  part  of  its  direotovs  could 
have  averted  a  recurrence  to  tiie  fatal 
step  of  suspending  cash  payments, 
ana  saved  the  nation  from  the  cala- 
mity which  America  has  undergone, 
— a  general  public  and  private  bank- 
ruptcy. 

In  these  circumstances  of  danger 
and  difficulty,  the  Bank  had  but  one 
course  to  adopt,  and  to  the  early  adop- 
tion and  steady  perseverance  in  that 
course  the  salvation  of  the  mercantUe 
world,  from  even  greater  calamities 
tiian  have  actually  fallen  upon  it,  is 
entirely  to  be  ascribed.  TMs  was,  in 
mercantile  phrase,  to  put  on  the  strew  : 
to  limit  their  own  issues ;  contract  the 
currency  of  the  country  ;  and  bring 
prices  and  speculation  back  to  that 
healthful  state  when  the  present  alarm- 
-ng  drain  might  no  longer  endanger 


the  existence  of  every  mercantile  esta- 
blishment in  the  country.  They  be- 
gan  to  dose  in  June,  1886,  and  re- 
solutely threw  out  the  paper  of  the 
greatest  and  most  respectable  mercan- 
tile firma  of  the  Island  i  from  no  dis- 
trust of  the  solidity  of  these  establish, 
ments,  but  a  determination  to  put  an 
end  to  the  withering  traf&c  which 
was  gradually  auekin^  out  of  the 
OQuntry  the  whole  metallie  enrreney 
which  it  contained.  The  honses  en- 
gaged fad  the  North  American  trade 
were,  of  course,  the  first  to  sniFer,  be- 
cause they  were  those  diroetly  en- 
gaged in  this  perilous  course  of  desl- 
faig  I  but  the  check  thus  given  to  spe- 
cmation,  credit,  and  oonfidanee,  soon 
communicated  itself  to  all  other 
branches  of  industry,  and  produced 
that  severe  and  long«continued  agony 
and  suspense  in  which  they  have  all 
been  involved  rince  that  tune.  Super- 
ficial observers  ascribed  the  whole 
evil  to  the  Bank,  and  were  loud  in 
their  complaints  of  any  bo4y  of  men 
having  thus  the  power  of  arresting 
the  march  of  national  prosperity,  and 
reducing  to  vhalf  the  value  of  every 
mercantile  man's  property  j  but  sU 
well-informed  persons  are  now  agreed 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Directors  of 
that  establishment  has  be«i  at  onee 
judicious  and  liberal }  and  that,  but 
for  the  early  oheck  which  they  gave  to 
the  progress  of  extravagant  specula- 
tion in  this  country,  and  the  effisetuai 
way  in  which  they  stopped  the  drain 
to  America,  a  catastrophe^  similar  to 
that  whieh  has  prostrated  America, 
must  have  ensued,  with  toifold  its  snf- 
feriuff  and  anguish,  among  the  crowd- 
ed millions  of  this  narrow  and  peopled 
realm. 

What  was  the  hidden  cause,  tbeo> 
which  in  America  brought  about  this 
terrible  convulsion;  and  produced  a 
pressure  for  goM,  so  eminently  threa- 
tening to  this  country,  that  the  Bank 
of  England  was  driven,  as  a  meens  of 
self-preservation,  into  defonsive  mea- 
sures, which  were  obviously  the  im- 
mediate cause  of  the  disaster  ?  We 
shall  find  the  cause  in  the  insamty  of 
the  American  democracy,  in  the  vio- 
lent struggle  between  the  Conservative 
and  levelling  principles  of  which,  for 
four  years,  tiiat  country  has  been  the 
theatre  \  in  the  monstrous  absur^ty 
of  the  masses,  who,  by  long-eontfaitted 
clamour  and  violence^  in  opposition  to 


Oe  oM  9fuk(A  of  all  Hie  wealth, 
nspeetabilitjr,  and  inteUigence  of  the 
nrantry,  engaged  the  executive  in  a 
straggle  for  ILTe  aad  death  with  the 
fommerciai  and  intellectual  aristo- 
cracy, and  at  length  carried  their  de- 
mocratie  jealousy  so  far  as^  during  a 
period  of  unezan^led  commercial  en- 
terpriuy  to  atten^t  to  force  upon  the 
comtry  an  exdusivefy  meiaUie  currency. 
That  ia,  to  pass  a  fiir  stronger  measure 
than  the  English  bill  of  1819,  during 
the  ferer  of  1824.  This  is  what  the 
American  masses  have  done ;  it  is  in 
this  resoit  that  the  grand  experiments 
of  democratie  institutions — self-go- 
Temmenti  and  universal  education — 
have  terminated.  This  is  what  the 
sober,  rational,  well-matured  opinion 
of  the  majority  has  unanimously  sanc- 
tioned. They  have  perpetrated  not 
merelj  an  act  of  injustice  to  others^ 
but  of  insanity  towards  themselves,  to 
▼hich  no  parallel  is  to  be  found  in 
the  whole  annals  of  legal  or  aristocra- 
tic oppression.  No  example  more 
eminently  instructive  to  the  people  of 
this  coontry  ever  was  afforded ;  none 
could  be  conceived  so  wonderfully  cal- 
culated to  evince,  even  to  demonstra- 
tion, the  truth  of  the  opinions  which 
ve  hsTe  never  ceased  to  inculcate, 
that  the  proceedings  and  principles  of 
the  democratic  multitude  are  utterly 
niinous  even  to  themselves ;  and  that, 
in  the  blindness  of  party  zeal,  or  the 
worship  of  republican  ambition,  they 
urge  measures  fitted,  not  merely  in 
their  ultimate,  but  even  their  immedi- 
ateresnlts,  to  send  themselves  to  per- 
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Erery  body  knows  the  political 
constitution  of  America ;  that  it  is  a 
coontry  of  republican  institutions, 
nniTersal  suffrage,  vote  by  ballot; 
that  the  multitude  are  the  ruling 
power;  that  pledges  are  exacted  from 
their  representatives,  and  that  the 
opinion  and  wishes  of  the  majority 
are  direcUy  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
direction  of  public  affurs.  There  is  no 
indirect  influence  or  hidden  authority; 
cormption  cannot  reaeh,  at  least  in 
iU  groaaer  form,  the  millions  invested 
vith  power;  the  naked,  undiluted, 
undisgoised  opinion  of  the  majority, 
goTems  every  thing.  It  is  on  this 
Tery  aecoont  that  it  is  ever  held  up 


by  the  Radical  party  in  this  country, 
as  the  perfection  of  social  institutions ; 
and  they  are  unanimous  in  their 
opinion,  that  the  sovereign  multitude 
can — not  merely  by  a  fiction  of  law, 
like  the  King  of  £ngland— but  really 
and  truly,  do  no  wrong.  To  show  that 
we  do  not  exaggerate  their  tenets  in 
this  particular,  we  quote  the  words  of 
one  of  their  ablest  and  most  candid 
writers :— "  The  theory  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  United  States,**  says 
Miss  Martineau,  "  has  grasped  and 
embodied  the  mighty  principle,  that 
politics  are  morals ; — ^that  is,  a  matter 
of  universal  and  equal  concern.  Con- 
nected with  this  is  the  theory  that  the 
majority  will  be  in  the  right,  both  as 
to  the  choice  of  principles  which  are  to 
govern  particular  laws,  and  the  agents 
who  are  to  work  them.  This  theory, 
obviously  just  as  it  appears,  as  long  as 
it  is  applied  to  objects  of  universal  and 
equal  concern,  cannot  be  set  aside, 
without  overturning  all  with  which  It 
is  involved.  Nothing  can  be  more 
striking  to  a  stranger,  than  the  ex- 
perience gained,  after  some  residence 
in  the  United  States,  of  the  ultimate 
ascendency  of  the  will  of  the  majority  ; 
that  is,  of  the  right,  in  defiance  of  all 
appearance  to  the  contrary.'** 

It  is  only  of  late  years,  however, 
that  this  prmciple  has  appeared  in  its 
unrestrained  form,  or  the  unvarying 
correctness  of  the  judgment  of'^  the 
majority  has  been  fairly  put  to  the 
test.  Previous  to  this,  from  the 
weight  of  the  FederaHsts,  the  remains 
of  English  habits  and  ideas,  the  in- 
fluence of  English  literature,  aud  the 
natural  ascendency  of  intelligence  and 
property  over  mere  numbers,  the  more 
opulent  and  educated  classes,  the  aris- 
tocracy of  wealth  and  talent,  main- 
tained a  superiority  both  in  the  Legis- 
lature and  the  Government.  It  is 
well  known,  however,  that  for  thirty 
years  past — in  fact,  ever  since  the  deatn 
of  General  Washington,  who  was  the 
pillar  of  the  Federidist  or  Conserva- 
tive party — the  Democratic  interest  has 
been  constantiy  and  rapidly  gaining 
strength,  gradually  acquiring  a  de- 
cided majority  in  the  L<rwer  Chamber 
of  Congress,  and  in  the  person  of 
General  Jackson,  for  the  first  time 
seized  the  reins  of  the   Executive. 
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This  importaot  progress,  little  at- 
tended to  amidst  tbe  pressure  of 
similar  or  greater  domestic  dangers 
in  this  country,  is  thus  summed  up  by 
.a  recent  and  able  French  traveller  in 
the  United  States,  M.  Chevalier,  a 
decided  Liberal  and  devoted  wor- 
shipper of  the  Reform  Bill,  from 
whose  valuable  work  we  shall  have 
many  extracts  to  make  in  the  sequel 
of  this  paper. 

"  Previous  to  the  election  of  General 
Jackson,  the  Federalists  had  always 
exerted  a  certain  influence  over  all  the 
Presidents,  who  were  always  scholars, 
and  who  had  all,  whatever  their  party 
might  be,  connexions  of  family, 
friendship,  or  early  habits  with  the 
Conservative  ranks.  Up  to  his  acces* 
sion  to  power,  that  party  had  always 
a  sort  of  control  over  both  Cham- 
bers. Now,  however,  this  is  en- 
tirely at  an  end ;  the  Executive  is 
wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the  Democra- 
tic party.  The  Federalists  have  no  in- 
fluence whatever,  except  in  one  of  the 
Chambers,  and  that  is  the  Senate, 
where  their  preponderance  is  still 
maintained,  from  the  superiority  in  its 
ranks  of  intelligence,  education,  and 
fortune.     The   democrats,  in   conse- 

Suence,  have  not  failed  to  designate 
tie  Senate  with  the  title  of  Aristocratic 
Body,  and  to  call  it  the  House  of 
Lords.  The  mass,  which  in  Europe 
is  accustomed  to  bear  the  burden,  and 
receive  the  law,  has  succeeded  in 
imposing  it  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
elevated  and  polished  classes,  which 
in  Europe  constitute  the  superior 
stratum  of  society,  and  form  the  laws. 
The  farmer  and  the  mechanic  are  the 
rulers  of  the  New  World :  public  opi- 
nion is  their  opinion  ;  public  will  is 
their -wiH:  the  President  is  the  man 
of  their  choice,  their  mandatory,  their 
servant.  If  it  is  true  that  in  Europe 
.  the  classes  which  are  the  depositaries 
of  power  are  too  often  disposed  to  use 


it  for  their  own  advantage,  without 
consulting  the  advantage  or  interest  of 
the  classes  beneath  themselves,  it  must 
be  admitted,  that  in  America  the 
classes  which  hold  the  sceptre  are  not 
exempted  from  their  own  egotism,  and 
that  they  take  even  less  pains  to  dis- 
guise it.  In  a  word.  North  America 
is  Europe  with  the  head  down  and  the 
feet  uppermost.  In  every  part  of 
Europe,  even  the  freest  Republics, 
the  principle  of  society  is  at  bottom 
aristocratic ;  but  society  in  America 
is  essentially  and  radically  a  Demo- 
cracy. The  spirit  of  equality  has  fil- 
tered  through  all  the  national  usages, 
customs,  and  habits ;  it  astonishes  the 
European  traveller,  who  was  not  pre- 
viously aware,  how  radically  soever 
disposed,  how  much  his  system  was 
impregnated  with  the  aristocratic  prin- 
ciples :  in  a  word,  it  has  levelled  all 
distinctions,  except  that  founded  on 
the  colour  of  the  skin,  which  subsists 
unchanged.**  • 

While  these  are  the  well-known 
political  institutions  of  North  Ame- 
rica, the  physical  situation  of  tbe 
countrv  is  equally  peculiar.  Every 
body  knows  that  the  States  of  the 
Union  embrace  a  territory,  most  of  it 
of  the  highest  fertility,  equal  to  the 
surface  of  all  Europe,  including  Rus- 
sia, on  this  side  of  tlie  Ural  Mountains, 
about  eighteen  times  the  whole  area 
of  France,  and  thirty  times  that  of  the 
British  Islands.^  In  this  immense 
territory  there  is  a  population  of  about 
twelve  millions  of  men,  almost  all 
active,  industrious,  and  energetic, 
doubling  every  thirty  years,  and  ca- 
pable, if  sustained  at  the  same  rate  of 
increase,  of  producing,  in  two  centu* 
.ries,  two  hundred  millions  of  human 
beings,  in  comfort  and  happiness. 
What  then  is  wanting  to  sustain  the 
fortunes  of  a  state  in  such  unparalleled 
circumstances  of  abundance  ?  Nothing 
but  Capital.     This,  however,  is  in- 
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Square  Leagues. 

t  Europe,  as  far  as  the  Ural  Mountains, 

,     2,742,000 

United  States,  on  this  aide  of  the  Alleghany, 

1,528,000 

Coast  of  the  Pacific, 

225,000 

VaUeyoftheMisaiaaippi,        . 

1,015,000 

Total, 

2,768,000 

France,         ..... 

154,000 

United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 

91,000 

^MaUebntm  and  CkevaUer,  I  261. 
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t&pensable ;  and  it  is  obviously  impos- 
abie,  even  with  the  most  industrious, 
saviiig,  and  actiye  population  in  the 
world*  that  the  existing  wealth  can  be 
proportioned  either  to  the  boundless 
extent  of  waste  land  capable  of  culd- 
▼adon,  or  the  constantly  increasing 
wants  of  a  growing  and  indefatigable 
peopfe.  It  is  in  such  a  state  that  the 
utihty  of  Banks  and  paper  credit  is 
most  stongly  felt,  and  that  a  paper 
circuktioD,  based  on  sound  principles, 
becomes  an  indispensable  element  in 
the  progress  of  social  improvement. 

Banks  are  the  great  instrument  by* 
which  integrity  and  talent  supply  the 
want  of  capital ;  by  which  prudence 
snd  industry,  setting  out  on  the  basis 
of  paper  credit,  attain  at  length  to  the 
lohd  advantage  of  substantial  capital. 
Such  a  system  quadruples  at  once 
the  active  capital  of  die  country,  by 
producing  a  paper  capital  based  on 
credit,  which,  as  long  as  that  credit 
remains  unshaken,  answers  all  the  pur- 
poses of  enconraging  industry  just  as 
well  as  the  metallic  treasures  of  Mexico 
Md  Peru.  It  prevents  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nadonal  wealth  from  being 
absorbed  in  the  unprofitable  and  un- 
prodocdve  form  of  a  metallic  currency, 
and  proTides  for  the  necessary  circula- 
tion at  a  fifth  part  of  its  cost.  Old 
states  in  which  capital  is  redundant, 
and  all  home  employment  nearly  filled 
up,  may  dispense  with  a  paper  cur- 
rency,  just  as  the  finished  scholar  may 
(liseard  the  rudiments,  or  the  accom- 
plished equestrian  forget  the  lessons 
of  the  manege;  but  till  that  last 
stage  has  arrived,  it  is  the  greatest  act 
of  national  insanity  to  destroy  or  re- 
strain, except  within  those  limits  which 
the  public  safety  requires,  the  invalu- 
able ally  of  a  paper  drculadon.  It 
has  quadrupled  in  the  last  half  century 
the  wealth  of  Scodand,  and  multiplied 
tenfold  that  of  America.  But  for  the 
powerful  impulse  given  by  the  ad- 
vances of  bankers,  and  the  enlarged 
capital  which  they  put  in  motion,  the 
mdustiyof  the  Umted  States,  instead  of 
having  long  ago  crossed  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  and  given  birth  to  four 
millions  of  men  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  would  have  been  still 
slowly  advancing  along  the  shores  of 
the  Athmtic,  and  not  yet  have  pierced 
the  Drofound  solitudes  of  the  Ohio  or 
the  Missouri. 

Accordingly,   from   a  very  early 
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period  banking  establishments,  as  will 
be  the  case  in  all  free,  intelligent,  and 
advancing  communities,  have  been  es- 
tablished with  extraordinary  benefit  in 
the  United  States.  The  advantages, 
however,  with  which  they  are  attended, 
have  not  been  unmixed  with  evil; 
there,  as  elsewhere,  fraudulent  insol- 
vency too  often  usurped  the  King's 
{)rerogative,  and  issued  its  own  wordi- 
ess  paper  as  the  current  coin  of  the 
realm.  Miss  Martineau  gives  the  fol- 
lowing account  of  the  cause  which  led 
to  the  establishment  of  the  United 
States  Bank,  the  grand  object  of  De- 
mocratic jealousy  at  this  time : 

"  Occarional  disorders  happened  from 
the  misconduct  of  country  banks,  prior  to 
1811.  The  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the 
United  States  Bank  was  then  refused.  The 
Government  was  pressed  by  the  evils  of 
war ;  and  the  check  of  the  Buperintend- 
ence  of  the  Bank  being  withdrawn,  the 
local  banks,  out  of  New  England,  came  to 
the  agreement  (too  senseless  to  be  ever 
repeated)  to  suspend  specie  payments.  All 
issued  what  kind  and  quantity  of  paper 
pleased  themselves,  till  above  twice  the 
amount  of  money  needed  was  abroad ;  and 
the  notes  were  in  some  States  five,  in 
others  ten,  in  others  twenty,  below  par. 
The  New  England  people,  mean-time, 
used  convertible  paper  only;  and  under 
the  law  which  provides  that  all  duties,  im- 
posts, and  excises  should  be  uoiform 
throughout  the  States,  were  thus  compel- 
led  to  pay  one-tenth  more  to  the  revenue 
officers  than  the  people  of  New  York,  who 
used  the  depreciated  currency  ;  and  one- 
fifth  more  than  the  Baltimore  merchants. 

"  This  state  of  things  could  not  last. 
A  national  bank  was  again  established,  in 
1816,  for  the  purpose  of  controlling  the 
local  banks.  Its  charter  was  for  twenty 
years,  with  a  capital  of  35,000,000  dol- 
lars, to  which  the  federal  government  sub- 
scribed one-fifth.  Its  notes  were  made 
receivable  for  any  debt  due  to  the  United 
Stetes. 

*'  Its  purpose  was  presently  answered. 
The  local  banks  had,  in  three  years,  re- 
sumed cash  payments.  The  management 
of  the  United  States  Bank,  during  the 
rest  of  its  term,  has  been,  upon  the  whole, 
prudent  and  moderate.  That  a  power 
has  not  been  abused,  is  not,  however,  a 
reason  for  its  continued  exercise,  if  it  be 
really  unconstitutional.  President  Jackson 
thinks,  and  the  majority  thinks  with  him, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
stitution (as  it  is  certainly  unauthorised 
by  its  letter),  that  any  institution  should 
have  the  power,  unchecked  for  a  long 
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term  of  years,  of  affecting  the  affairs  of 
individuals,  from  the  further  corners  of 
Maine  or  Missouri,  down  to  the-  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  ;  of  influencing  elec- 
tions ;  of  biassing  the  press ;  and  of  act- 
ing strongly  either  with  or  against  the  Ad- 
ministration. The  majority  considers,  that 
if  the  United  States  Bank  has  great  power 
for  good,  it  has  also  great  power  for  harm  ; 
and  that  the  general  government  cannot 
be  secure  of  working  naturally  in  its  limit- 
ed functions,  while  this  great  power  sub- 
sists, to  be  either  its  enemy  or  its  ally." 

Total  number  of  Banks, 

Nominal. 
Their  capital. 
Notes  in  circulation. 
Specie  in  their  coffers. 
Commercial  paper  under  discount. 


[Aug. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  Bank,  and  the  great  in- 
fluence which,  from  its  vast  eapital, 
prudent  eondoo^  and  w«dl-timed  li- 
berality it  has  acquired  all  oTer  the 
Union,  the  paper  currency  of  the 
country  has  been  on  a  much  more 
solid  foundation  than  formerly.  The 
official  returns  of  the  Banks  of  the 
Union  on  1st  January,  1835,  g^ve  their 
number,  capital,  and  notes  in  circola- 
tion>  as  follows : — I 


Dollars. 

231,250,000, 

103,692,000, 

43,937,000, 

365,000,000, 


557 


or  £57,000,000 
or  25,800,000 
or  10,800,000 
or      91,200,000 


But  the  vast  importance  of  the  Bank  is  to  be  Judged  of  by  the  amount  of 
Its  capital,  .  .  .       35,000,000,    or    £8,750,000 

Notes  in  circulation,  .  17,300,000,    or      4,400,000 

Commercial  paper  under  discount,     51,941,000,    or    12,800,000  * 


Nothing  more  is  requisite  than  these 
figures  to  show  the  vast  importance 
of  the  banking  system  to  the  United 
States,  as  to  every  other  rising  and 
enterprising  people.  And  it  is  ap- 
parent that  such  establishments,  if 
rightly  understood,  are  eminently  fa- 
vourable to  the  progress  of  freedom, 
and  the  real  interests  of  the  working 
classes.  Capital — solid  wealth  —  is 
ever  essentially  aristocratic.  It  never 
can  be  very  generally  or  widely  dif- 
fused, at  least  in  lai^e  masses ;  and, 
therefore,  banks  which  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  enterprise  and  activity  in«the 
earlier  and  more  eventful  periods  of 
their  career,  and  enable  them  to  main- 
tain the  struggle  with  older  establish- 
ments, having  the  advantage  of  long- 
tried  connexions  and  realized  wealth, 
are  eminently  favourable  to  the  popu- 
lar classes,  and  the  best  support  to 
the  cause  of  liberty.  Without  banks, 
a  commercial  state  must  ever  speedily 
fall,  and  ever  has  fallen,  under  the 
dominion  of  a  few  overgrown  mer- 
cantile establishments;  industry  and 
activity  can  nevermalntaintheirground 
in  the  competition  from  want  of  capi- 
tal. The  banker  with  his  notes  has 
done  as  much  for  the  cause  of  freedom, 


as  either-the  printer  with  his  printing- 
press,  or  the  schoolmaater  with  his 
granunar. 

But  it  appeared  otherwise  to  the 
judicious,  prudent,  and  far-seeing 
masses  in  the  United  States.  These 
enlightened  men,  every  one  with  his 
Encyclopaedia  by  his  side  amdfais  news- 
paper in  his  pockett  have  conceived 
the  most  inveterate  and  universal /ea- 
husy  of  Banks ;  and  especially  of  the 
great  parent  establishinent*  the  Bank 
of  the  United  Sutes  at  New  York. 
They  have  carried  this  animosity  so 
faras,  for  five  years  jpast»  to  have  made 
it  a  sine  qua  non  with  iW.  their  repie- 
sentatives  that  they  should  do  all  in 
their  power  to  overturn  and  extirpate 
the  banks,  and  reduce  the  country  to 
the  restricted  circulation  of  a  metallic 
currency.  These  sagacious,  weUia- 
formed,  and  reflecting  maases,  who, 
according  to  the  true  theory  of  govern- 
ment, are  always  in  the  rigM,  have 
discovered  that  their  territory,  thirty 
times  the  area  of  the  British  IsLands,  csn 
be  just  as  well  cultivated  with  a  n&etsl- 
lic  eapital  in  currency  ot£l  1,000,000, 
as  a  specie  and  metallic  drcuiatioii 
of  £36,000,000;  that  the  discount  of 
X90,000,000   of   commercsial   papsr 
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ereiy  three  montfasy  is  perfectly  need- 
km;  that  prices  of  all  sorts  of  com* 
Botfities,  and  abore  all,  of  labour, 
will  remsin  just  as  high  when  the 
ebcnUdoii  is  reduced  to  a  fourth  of 
hs  present  amounty  as  when  uaper  to 
^  aBomit  of  a  hundred  and  twenty 
mOlioiB  is  continually  in  circulation ; 
nd  Chit  tkeir  interests — ^the  interests 
of  the  working  classes — ^wiD  be  best  se- 
cored  by  sweeping  away  all  banking 
establisbnents  together.  On  this  prin- 
ciple th^y  ha^e  acted  for  a  course  of 
years,  from  one  end  of  the  Union  to 
(be  other,  in  direct  opposition,  as  m^ 
wen  be  belieyed,  to  the  opinions  and 
eflbrts  of  all  the  intelligent  sensible 
men  in  the  country.  But,  as  IAyj 
kn^  ago  obserred,  **  Mijor  pars  ut 
plenunque  sit  meliorem  wicit  ;**  and 
the  intdligent,  far-seeing  masses, 
itnmg  in  the  support  of  the  multitude, 
itnmg  in  the  powers  of  uniyersal  suf- 
frage, vote  by  ballot,  and  the  exaction 
of  pledges,  have  returned  representa- 
tivesytDdplaeeda  President  at  the  helm, 
who  have  carried  through,  amidst 
ihe  unanimous  shouts  of  the  whole 
Repobliean  party  in  America,  the  fol- 
lowiiig  dedsiye  measures  against  the 
United  States  Bank,  intended  as  a  pre- 
lude to  tiie  war  against  all  Banks 


I.  The  President,  of  his  own  autho- 
litj,  and  directiy  in  the  face  of  the 
law  passed  by  (jongress  on  that  sub- 
ject, withdrew  from  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  dose  of  1833, 
the  whole  depodts  of  Government 
althooghit  had  paid  1,500,000  dollars 
he  that  privilege,  secured  to  it  by  an 
act  of  the  whole  L^islature.  The 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment hesitated  to  adopt  a  step  so 
manifestly  illegal ;  but  General  Jack- 
ion  overcame  his  scruples  by  taking 
tile  whole  responsibility  upon  him- 
self; and  the  masses  unanimously  ap- 
proved the  great  act  of  democratic  in- 
justice. 

II.  To  paralyse  the  strengtii  of  the 
Bank  by  an  apprehension  of  approach- 
ing dianlution.  General  Jackson  op- 
poied  his  sovereign  veto  to  the  act 
vhidi  had  passed  both  Houses  of  the 
Legidatare  in  the  sessbn  of  1832-3 
for  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  charter 
at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  which 
vsaibepeiiod  when  its  existing  charter 
opi'dd.     Tins  too  was  loudly  ap- 


plauded by  the  democratic  party  aUi 
over  the  Union. 

III.  More  lately, in  I835,he  took  the 
still  more  violent  step  of  issuing  an 
order  from  the  Treasury,  requiring 
the  whole  duties  and  taxes  to  Govern- 
ment, and  the  whole  price  of  publib 
lands  sold  for  tiie  behoof  of  the  state, 
to  be  paid  in  specie  only ;  which  ca^ 
when  received,  was,  so  &ras  possible^ 
kept  locked  up  in  the  coffers  of  Go- 
vernment. Tnis  decisive  act,  which 
amounted  to  a  complete  injunction  of 
cash  payments  and  proscription  of  pa- 
per, so  £ELr  as  the  Government  could 
effect  it,  was  attended,  as  might  na- 
turally be  expected,  with  the  most 
momentous  effects,  and  was  ^the  direct 
and  obvious  cause  of  the  extravagant 
demand  for  money  all  over  the  United 
States,  and  the  alarming  drain  which 
soon  after  set  in  upon  this  country.  It, 
too,  excited  the  most  extravagant  joy 
and  exultation,  as  the  first  step  towutu 
the  destruction  of  the  Bank,  among  the 
intelligent  masses  all  over  the  United 
States. 

To  understand  the  real  nature  and 
judicious  character  of  the  universiil 
clamour  thus  got  up  in  the  United 
States  among  the  worldng  classes,  upon 
democratic  principles,  and  for  demo- 
cratic objects,  agamst  the  Bank  of  {^ 
United  States  and  a  paper  currency 
in  general,  it  is  necessary  to  attend  to 
two  tilings : — The  universal  use  and  in- 
calcidable  practical  importancei  in  an 
under-peopled  rising  country  like 
America,  of  those  banking  establish- 
ments, which  quadruple  the  active  ca- 
pital of  the  inhabitants,  and  furnish 
nmds  to  those  who  have  none,  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  most  useful  under- 
takings ;  and  the  unprecedented  state  of 
activity  in  speculation  of  every  kind, 
both  in  land  and  merchandise,  which 
was  going  forward  when  the  masses 
forced  upon  the  Government,  and  una- 
nimously approved,  these  decisive  mea- 
sures against  banking  credit,  and  for 
the  introduction  of  an  exclusively 
metallic  circulation. 

We  cannot  illustrate  the  first  posi- 
tion better  than  in  the  words  of  the 
liberal  democratic  French  traveller, 
M.  Chevalier: — 

**  Credit  is  the  primary  element  of  life 
in  the  United  States ;  they  UteraUy  live  on 
it.  ^thont  credit,  those  popiiloiis  iowns 
which  arise  on  aU  sides,  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment—those rich  states  which  fringe  the 
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murgfaofthe  Atfatntic,  which  stretch  to 
the  west  of  the  Alleghany,  and  extend 
along  the  coone  Of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mis- 
Biarippi»  would  have  been  itill  aavage 
forests  and  bottomless  morasses.  New 
York  alone  possesses  twenty  banks :  the 
mean  of  its  annual  discounts  is 
L.25,000,000;  whereas  at  Paris  the  total 
discounts  of  the  Bank  were,  in  1831, 
L.9,000,000 ;  in  1832,  only  L,6,000,000. 
At  Philadelphia,  in  1831,  the  discounts 
rose  to  L.32,000,000.  A  general  shake 
to  credit,  even  for  the  shortest  time, 
is  here  more  terrible  tiian  the  most 
fHghtftd  earthquake.  The  banks  have 
acted  as  the  lever  which  has  enabled 
the  Americans  to  establish  among  them- 
selves, to  tbeir  own  great  profit,  the  agri- 
eslture  and  industry  of  Europe,  and  which 
has  covered  their  .territory  with  cities, 
canals,  railroads,  manufibetories,  and  fer- 
tile fields ;  in  a  word«  every  thing  which 
constitutes  civilisation.  Without  the  banks, 
the  cultivator  would  have  been  destitute 
of  c^tal  for  his  most  necessary  advance  $ 
he  would  have  had  no  instruments  for  the 
clearing  of  his  farm ;  and  if  the  system 
has  led  in  many  cases  to  absurd  and 
gambling  speculations,  it  is  the  same  sys- 
tem which  has  enabled  the  farmer  to 
purchase  land  for  two  doUars  the  acre, 
which  he  afterwards  sold  for  ten  or  a 
hundred.  The  mechanics,  who  are  now 
so  loud  in  thefir  condemnation  of  the 
baakidg  system,  forget,  that  it  is  to  it  that 
they  owe  the  industrial  activity  which  has 
enabled  them  to  earn  iVom  five  to  eight 
shillings  s-day  of  wages.  They  forget 
that  it  is  it  which  has  furnished  them  with 
the  means,  of  which  so  many  have  availed 
themselves,  of  rising  to  opulence  and  com- 
fort ;  for,  in  America,  every  enteijirisiug 
man  who  can  give  the  guarantee  of  a 
tolerable  character,  is  sure  of  obtaining 
credit,  and  thus  has  the  means  of  makiog 
his  fortune. 

"  The  excessive  multiplication  of  banks, 
however,  has  been  attended  here,  as  else- 
where, with  dangerous  consequences. 
Credit  was  in  some  instances  unduly  ex- 
tended, and  banking  establishments  which 
pushed  their  notes  into  general  circulation, 
afterwards,  by  their  fUlure,  diffused 
general  distress.  The  evil,  however,  has 
been  cured  from  the  day  when  the  Bank  of 
the  United  Statee  woe  JmaUy  ettabHshed. 
That  great  institution,  whidi  in  iu  very 
commencement  committed  some  faults  for 
which  it  paid  dear,  has  for  ten  years  past 
acted  invariably  with  the  most  consummate 
prudence.  The  greater  part  of  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  country  are  connected 
with  it  in  the  capacity  of  directors.  The 
•orrespondents  abroad  are  tha  greatest 


hoaBea,«^tlioia  of  BaHng  at  London,  aad 
Hottingein  at  Amsterdam.  It  eseitisea 
over  all  the  local  banks,  an  indisponaabto 
control ;  it  obliges  them  to  obaervo  some 
vioderation  in  their  issues,  by  dem«wiii« 
payment  in  cash,  or  refosing  their  note* 
in  exchange,  whenever  it  conoeivos  they 
are  transgressing  the  bounds  of  pradenee. 
It  is  by  means  of  it  that  the  currency  of 
the  country  has  been  so  largely  exiendied,. 
that  in  1831  the  banks  of  the  ooontry 
could,  without  difficulty,  sustain  a  maaa 
of  discounts,  which,  over  the  whole- 
Union,  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of 
L.240,000,000  steriing.^^CHxvAUXK, 
Amerique  du  Nord,  1.  40,  41,  49. 

The  other  poeition  neceflsaiy  to  be 
appreciated  in  considering  the  wisdom 
and  neeesBaiy  effects  of  the  war  <^ 
extermination  waged  by  the  American 
masses  against  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States^  via.,  the  enormous  extent  and 
imparallded  activity  of  the  qMcula. 
tions  in  land  and  cotton,  at  the  period 
which  they  seleoted  for  tiie  commence- 
ment of  hostilities,  is  thus  described  t^- 
the  same  liberal  author  :— 

<<  The  public  lands  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  last  five 
years  have  been  as  follows : — 


* 

Hcctansoflaad. 

PzkeiMid. 

1830 

782,000 

JL465,00a 

1831 

1,125,000 

700,00(V 

1832 

997,000 

620,000 

1833 

1,562,000 

1,040,000 

1834 

1,887,000 

l,480,00a 

1835 

3,645,000 

2,600,000 

This  extraordinaiy  increase  indi- 
cates the  almost  beimdlees  extent  of 
the  speculations  in  land  which  were 
going  on  during  the  latter  part  of  thia 
period  in  the  United  States.  The 
progresBiTe  growth  of  the  expoit  of 
cotton  18  equally  remarkable. 


KUflgnms. 

▼alneb 

1832 

145,000,000 

L.6,400,000 

1833 

146,000,000 

7,400,000 

1834 

173,000,000 

10,500,000 

1835 

286,000,000 

12,400,000 

«  This  prodigioos  activity  hi  qiecalalion 
of  every  sort,  both  in  land  and  mercfaantfas, 
rose  to  a  perfect  Ibver  in  the  eonrse  of 
1836.  Purchasers  of  lots  keenly  eonqteled 
in  the  north  for  forests  ooatsiaing  trees  fit 
for  the  construction  of  dweUinga,— in  the 
south,  for  the  marshes  of  the  JMtsrissi|iiii,— 
and  in  the  west,  the  fiyr  distant  pastan«es 
of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mlssounu  The 
extraordinary  rise  of  several  towns  in  these 
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mnoie  qmrtera  has  turned  erery  head, 

lad  tiiey  ipeeoiate  on  tiie  probable  Talue  of 
nch  and  such  localities  for  future  cities,  as 
if  Uiree-or  four  Londons,  aa  many  Parises, 
•nd  ai  kaot  a  doxen  liTerpooIs,  were 
9pwdiiy  to  spread  in  these  desert  abodes 
tfeir  streets,  their  houses,  their  wealth, 
their  forteto  of  masts.  At  New  York 
■lone,  the  Goreroment  lias  disposed  of  lots 
for  2.000,000  of  inhaUtanU ;  at  Orleans, 
for  1,000,000.  They  have  assigned  as 
localitka  for  h<niaes,  cities,  and  streets, 
arid  rocks  or  moving  quagmires.  In 
\  onirisBa,  impasaable  morasses,  the  eter- 
tal  abode  of  alligators ;  the  swamps  and 
>>og9  of  New  Orleans,  which  are  covered 
vith  water  to  the  depth  of  ten  or  twelve 
feet;  and  in  the  north,  the  bed  of  the 
Hedaon,  submerged  to  the  depth  of  thirty 
feet,  have  found  numerous  purchasers,"^ 
CHiTAUra  i,  416,  417,  and  ii.  163. 

Soch  being  the  fever  of  speculation 
b  land  and  merchandlM  in  the  United 
States  for  the  last  three  years, — such 
the  indispntable  necessi^  for  banking 
estahiishments  to  aid  the  efforts  of  in- 
dostry  over  its  boundless  surface, — and 
5Qch  the  benefits  which  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  had  conferred  upon  the 
eommonityj  by  placing  on  a  more  solid 
and  secure  foundation  than  heretofore 
the  mighty  agent  of  a  paper  currency ; 
let  OS  next  attend  to  the  measures  which 
Govemmenty  simuletsemeff  was  adopt- 
ing, under  the  dictation  and  with  the 
unantmoos  applause  of  the  masses  all 
over  the  Unions  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Bank,  and  the  eradication  of  a 
paper  currency  from  the  whole  country. 
The  views  and  wishes  of  a  party  there 
or  elsewhere  generally  go  beyond  the 
actual  measures  which  they  are  capable 
of  carrying  into  execution  ;  and  what 
these  wishes  are,  and  what  ultimate 
objects  the  masses  in  America  have  in 
view,  may  best  be  learned  from  the 
conduct  of  their  great  apostle.  General 
Jackson : — 

"  The  party  of  Administration,"  says 
Chevalier,  "  knowing  that  the  Bank  is  un- 
popular with  the  masses,  because  they  have 
firit  its  influence  in  thwarting  their  designs, 
roar  out  incessantly  '  The  Bank  I  The 
Bsnk ! '  The  Opposition  are  mocking  you, 
uj  they,  when  they  call  on  you  to  sup- 
port the  Constitution  and  the  laws ;  what 
do  they  care  for  the  Constitution  or  the 
km?— it  is  the  Bank  which  they  wish  to 
s»?e.  War  then,  eternal  war  to  the 
Bsak  1  General  Jackson,  the  hero  of  a 
dooMe  war,  who  cleared  the  country  of 
Eagiidi  bayonets,  wishes  now  to  purify 


it  from  that  great  centre  of  tyranny  and 
corruption.  The  Bank  is  still  English 
influence!  under  another  form,  which  is 
striving  to  enslave  you ;  the  real  question 
is,  whether  you  shall  be  freemen  or 
slaves  of  the  golden  calf.  Despite  all  the 
hypocritical  professions  of  the  sUver  of  the 
Bank,  never  forget  an  instant  when  going 
to  the  poll,  that  the  sole  question,  the 
question  of  questions,  is,  '  Bank,  or  no 
Bank.'  In  truth,  the  real  question  which 
is  about  to  be  decided  at  the  elections,  is 
the  question  of  the  Bank — ^nevertheless, 
whose  fault  is  it  that  the  Opposition,  in 
struggling  for  its  support,  is  now  obliged 
to  invoke  the  shade  of  the  Constitution  ? 
"  In  truth,  the  chiefs  of  the  democratic 
party  have  already  become  sensible  that 
their  first  policy,  which  consisted  in  op- 
posing  the  Local  and  Joint  Stock  BanlLs 
to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  must  in 
the  end  necesssrily  fail,  and  that  they  would 
all  rally  round  that  great  establishment. 
It  was  evident  that  their  reproaches,  if 
well-founded,  were  much  more  applicable 
to  the  Provincial  Banks,  because  they  have, 
in  many  cases,  been  the  occasion  of  very 
serious  losses;  whereas  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  has  never  occasioned  to  any 
person  the  loss  of  a  farthing.  After  having 
hesitated  a  long  while,  the  leaders  of  that 
party  have  adopted  the  bold  resolution  of 
declaring  war  againtt  all  Banks,  Bank 
notes,  say  they,  are  nothing  but  miserable 
rags;  the  precious  metals  are  the  only 
solid  foundation  of  real  wealth.  Gold  is 
called  Jackson-money.  The  national  mint 
has  been  set  to  work  with  extraordinary 
activity  to  strike  ofi*  gold  pieces,  half- 
eagles,  and  quarter-eagles.  The  chief 
jonmids,  in  the  interest  of  General  Jack- 
son's party,  pay  all  their  workmen  with 
gold ;  the  warm  friends  of  administration 
keep  nothing  but  gold  In  their  pockets ; 
and  whenever  you  see  a  man  with  coin  in 
his  pocket,  you  may  be  sure  he  is  a  Jack- 
son man.  Lately  the  President  went  to 
his  country-house  of  Hermitage,  in  Ten- 
nessee; all  along  the  road  he  expended 
nothing  but  gold ;  the  Globe,  his  acknow- 
ledged organ,  took  especial  care  to  let  it 
be  known  to  the  public ;  and,  at  a  great 
banquet  which  the  inhabitants  of  Nashville 
gave  to  him,  he  drank  as  a  toast,  *  Gold 
and  silver,  the  only  representatives  of 
wealth  recognised  by  the  constitution.'  " — 
Chivaliir,  L  240-242. 

This  extraordinary  and  otherwise 
inexplicable  jealonsy  of  the  Bankj 
whidi^  by  combining  soliditr  with 
prudence  m  its  measures,  has  done  so 
much  to  remove  the  inherent  danger 
of  a  paper  currency,  when  issuing 
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from  a  multitude  of  independent 
sources,  is  in  truth  nothing  but  the 
form  which  democratic  ambition  takes 
in  that  country — all  other  distinctions 
are  abolished ;  there  is  no  aristooracy^ 
no  landed  interest^  no  church,  no  na* 
tional  debt,  no  nobility,  no  sovereign  i 
the  majority,  according  to  uniTenal 
suffhige,  and  giving  its  votes  by  the 
ballot,  decides  every  thing.  But  the 
banks  remain,  and  in  them  the  masses 
see  the  germ  of  a  future  commercial 
aristocracy,  in  the  power  of  giving  or 
withholding  discounts — a  source  of  in- 
fluence which  may  sometimes  counter- 
act and  interfere  with  their  despotic 
propensities.  Thence  their  universal 
exasperation  at  the  banks,  and  their 
resolution  to  lay  the  axe  to  the  root 
of  this  noble  and  beneficent  establish- 
ment, even  though  in  its  fall  it  should 
involve  all  themselves  in  ruin. 

"  The  Bonk  Is  aceused,"  says  Chevalier, 
"  of  having  intrigued  for  its  own  purposes, 
in  order  to  get  the  question  of  the  renewal 
of  its  charter  brought  on  in  the  sesrion  of 
1831 -2;  of  having  mingled  in  politics,  in 
order  to  influence  the  .election  of  Presi- 
dent in  1832,  and  for  that  end  augmented, 
by  seven  millions  sterling,  the  amount  of 
its  discounts ;  finally,  of  having  made  use 
of  its  wealth  to  corrupt  the  press,  and 
gain  over  the  pamphlets  and  journals  to 
its  side. 

'*  Assuredly,  if  it  should  happen  that  an 
European  Government,  on  the  strength  of 
such  reasons  as  these,  without  either  in- 
vestigation or  proof,  should  overturn  and 
ruin  an  institution  which  experience  had 
proved  to  be  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  country,  a  loud  cry  would,  with  reason, 
be  raised  against  Its  injustice.  If,  in  ad-« 
dition  to  this,  it  was  interested  in  the 
establishment  to  the  extent  of  L.  1 ,700,000, 
many  persons  would  tax  such  attacks  not 
only  with  violence  but  absolute  fatuity. 
But,  in  America,  the  numerical  majority, 
which  determines  the  elections,  loudly  ap- 
plauds General  Jackson's  campaign  against 
the  Bank,  with  almost  as  much  fervour  as 
they  did  Ills  glorious  defence  of  New  Or- 
leans against  the  English.  His  military  ntCA 
cess,  his  probity,  his  firmness,  amounting 
almost  to  obstinacy,  have  acquired  fbr  hfait 
an  immense  reputation.  The  Bank,  on  ther 
contrary,  notwithstanding  the  service  it  Is 
daily  doing  to  the  country,  is  in  the  highest 
degree  unpopular.  It  is  so,  on  account 
of  the  general  animosity  which  exists 
among  the  masses  to  the  banking  system ; 
on  account  of  the  inherent  jealousy  which, 
in  a  country  of  absolute  equality  and  demo- 
cratic jealousy,  necessarily  springs  np  at 


the  instittttioiM  of  opdtenee.  In  tka  Unitod 
States,  DOtwithsCandiiig  tbe  enttcmuand 
laws,  there  is  still  a  sort  of  aristocracy 
founded  on  superior  inteffigenoe  and 
woalth.  That  afiitoeraey,  possibly  a  little 
supercUioos  to  tbo  mitltitade,  has  awakened 
the  most  violent  hatred ;  and  as  the  Bank 
natoMlly  suppoits  it«  noUdng  more  is  re^^ 
qidslta  to  expiaio  the  geoanl  antipathy 
whioh  it  fasa  exdtad.  Though  tbe  Bank 
has  still  tha  majority  of  the  Sanato  on  its 
side^  the  ehances  are  aceanulatliig  against 
it.  The  masses  In  1884  unaoimimsly  ax- 
claimed,  hurrah  ftnr  Jackson«  without  erer 
considering  that  in  March,  1836,  tha  Bank 
Would  die  a  natural  death  by  the  expiry  of 
iU  eharter,  and  that  tbe  objoet  of  their 
jealousy  vidtt  disappear  until  etporienee 
has  proved  the  impossibility  of  doing 
without  it/'«**CHSVALita,  L  87,  66. 

The  tirades  of  the  press,  intend- 
ed to  inflame  the  massM  a^dnat  the 
Bank,  reminded  M.  ChevaUer  of  the 
general  delnsions  propagated  at  the 
commencement  of  the  French  Rsvo* 
lutlon  :^^ 

"  I  have  been  much  struck,''  says  this 
stanch  supporter  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple, "  with  the  strildng  resemblanee 
which  the  greater  part  of  these  articles 
and  Journals  directed  against  the  Bank, 
bore  to  the  revolutionary  tirades  of  1791 
and  1792.  There  was  the  same  declama- 
tory style,  the  same  appeal  to  popular 
passions,  with  this  diflerenoe,  that  the 
charges  against  the  Bank  here  are  hollow, 
superfldal,  and  unfounded,  while  our  sub- 
jects of  complaint,  fifty  years  ago,  were 
too  substantial.  In  general,  the  ptsaatoms 
coigured  up  ware  a  sort  of  fantaatie  pic- 
tures, whieh  represented  the  mooted  aris- 
tocracy invading  the  kingdom,  with  aa 
escort  of  sediiotion,  corruption,  and 
slavery.  What  do  I  say  ?  Mr  Biddie  was  to 
be  King.  .Amidst  that  deluge  of  writings 
and  articles  which  decided  the  question  with 
the  numerical  msjority,  there  waa  hardly 
one  which  indicated  serious  study  or  a 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  subject.*' 
Ibkit  i.  SOs 

This  question  of  qttestf oils,  the  Bank 
and  cash  payments,  tras  the  iticessant 
subject  ot  strife  at  the  elections,  snd 
debate  at  Congress  during  the  sessiofts 
of  183^1  1833,  and  1834.  The  demo- 
cratie  part/,  however,  aoquired  a  de- 
cided preponderance  by  the  general 
election  in  the  olose  of  1834. 

**  The  fkte  of  the  Bank,*'  says  Chevalier, 
"  was  determined  by  theelaetloas  of  1834. 
Ih  fifteen  months,  iueherter  wiU  eapirs,'^ 
and  It  Win  niftt;  to  be  renewed  how 
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waothmt  fofm^ 
I  •rabar- 
1  th*t  its 
diipenped  wiUu  It 
u  wartfay  of  fTtjaiilaT  atUotion,  that  it 
viQ  periah  by  the  Totcs  of  the  representa- 
tivet  of  tlie  veiy  places  which  owe  it 
BKMt,  Kew  York  and  Pennaylva&ia.  The 
blindaes  «f  PemwylTania  in  particular  ia 
inexpUeaUe.  How  is  it  possible  to  con- 
oeiTe  the  insanity  with  which  the  dtiiens 
of  that  stale  strive  to  dry  up  the  source  of 
■U  thdr  greatness ;  for  without  the  capi- 
tals of  Philadelphia  iU  fields  would  be 
deKtt  wastes.  Neither  would  there  be 
the  four  hundred  leagues  of  canals  and 
nahnsyi^  nor  its  roads,  more  numerous 
8ti&,  aor  its  imramerable  wooden  bridges, 
nor  iu  masBfactnres^  nor  its  mines.  In 
tnth,  the  same  spirit  of  resistance  to  the 
Bonied  arisCocraey  on  both  sides  of  the 
AtkBda-."  No  BankI  Down  with  the 
Bank  I  No  rag-mooey  1  "-^is  the  cry  in 
America  whieh  rules  both  the  legislature 
aad  the  eaacvtiTe;  while  at  Paris,  the 
baakon  are  held  up  to  execration  as  the 
real  aristocracy  nnder  the  rule  of  the  Citi* 
xsa  King."_CHXTALiEa,  L  269,  271. 

The  Bank  qaestion  eansed  the  leg:i8* 
latnre  of  the  United  States  to  be 
Prided  precisely  as  the  Reform  Bill 
M  tkat  of  Great  Britain.  On  the 
one  flide^  the  Senate,  or  Upper- 
HoQse*  supported  hj  all  the  wealth, 
edneatioD,  and  respectabilitj  of  the 
country ;  on  the  other,  the  Executive, 
resting  on  the  support  of  the  masses, 
whleh  ha^e  acmni^d  a  preponderance 
in  the  Lower*  lionse. 

**  Hie  two  Chambers  of  Congrem,"  says 
Chevalier,  "  came  to  an  open  rupture  on 
the  great  question  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  deposits  from  the  Bank  of  the  United 
Stales.  The  Senate  declared,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  28  to  8,  that  the  reasons  assigned 
by  the  Finance  Minister  for  that  step  were 
not  idBdent ;  and  by  a  majority  of  26  to 
90,  that  the  conduct  of  the  President  in 
that  aflUr  was  uncotistitiftional  and  illegal. 
Stoee  the  origin  of  the  constitution,  this 
ia  the  flrst  occasion  on  which  the  conduct 
of  the  ftfst  magistrate  of  the  republic  has 
been  eeaswed  by  the  Senate.  The  Cham* 
ber  of  RepresestailTes,  on  the  other  hand, 
has  decided  that  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  should  aot  have  iU  charter  renew- 
ed}  that  the  piMie  deposits  should  not  be 
restored  to  it;  aad  that  they  should  be 


divided  among  the  provincial  banks.  The 
first  resohition  passed  by  a  majority  of 
132  to  82;  the  second  by  118  to  103; 
the  third  by  1 17  to  105 Ibid,  i.  125, 126. 

To  these  copious  extracts,  so  singu- 
larly illustrative  of  the  causes  of  that 
terrible  commercial  crisis  under  which 
hoth  America  and  Great  Britain  are 
now  so  grievously  suffering,  we  shall 
add  only  one  other — but  it  is  a  pre- 
cious one — highly  characteristic  of  the 
tendency  of  a  blind,  demagogue-led 
urhan  constituency,  with  universal 
suffrage,  and  vote  by  ballot,  to  rush 
headlong,  and  amidst  transports,  on 
measures  calctilated  not  merely  re- 
motely to  injure  their  country,  but 
instanth/  to  send  themselves  to  destruC" 
Hon,  Ten  thousand  of  the  respectable 
educated  and  wealthy  citizens  of  New 
York,  embracing  nlneteen-twentieths 
of  the  capital  of  that  great  city,  had 
petitioned  General  Jackson  in  favour 
of  the  Bank. 

"  General  Jackson  answered  to  the  de- 
puties, that  they  'expressed  the  grievances 
of  the  capitalists,  merchants,  and  courtiers 
of  Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street,'  but  that 
Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street  were  not  the 
people.'  Nevertheless,  it  may  be  asked, 
what  would  New  York  have  been  without 
Pearl  Street  and  Walt  Street  ?  In  the  last 
fifty  years,  its  population  has  increased 
ten,  its  riches  an  hundred  fold.  ^  Assuredly 
this  almost  miraculous  increase  was  not 
the  work  either  of  its  soldiers  or  its  advo- 
cates ;  the  source  of  it  Is  to  be  found  in 
the  boundless  industrial  establishments 
which  have  been  brought  into  existence, 
nourished  and  sustained  by  the  bankers  of 
Wall  Street  and  Pearl  Street.  It  is  very 
easy  to  declaim  against  the  monied  aristo- 
cracy ;  where  would  America,  and  New 
York  especially,  have  been  without  them  ? 
If  there  is  a  country  in  the  world  where 
such  a  declamation  against  the  aristocracy 
of  guineas  is  absurd,  it  is  the  United 
States."— /6W,  i.  109. 

We  have  seen  how  strongly  the 
opinion  of  all  the  wealth,  education, 
and  property  of  New  York  was  ex-* 
pressed  in  favour  of  the  Bank«  to  whieh 
they  were  well  aware  they  were  in- 
debted for  most  of  the  blessings  wliich 
they  enjoyed ;  let  us  see  what  was 
the  opinion  of  the  masses,  inrested  by 
uniyersal  suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot 
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with  /a  preponderatiDg  voice  in  tlie 
legislature,  on  the  same  subject.  In 
the  municipal  elections  of  1835,  a 
prodigious  effort  was  made  by  both 
parties;  thirty-six  thousand  persons 
voted  in  New  York,  and  by  a  majority 
of  2,700  the  Jackson  party  carried  the 
victory!  A  system  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  bring  destruction  on  all,  and 
especially  on  the  humblest  class  of 
voters  in  that  very  city,  which,  in  two 
years  afterwards,  involved  all  the 
voters  in  bankruptcy,  destitiition,  and 
beggary,  was  carried  amidst  boundless 
shouts  of  applause  by  a  majority  of 
2,700,  despite  all  the  efforts  of  ten 
thousand  of  the  most  enlightened  and 
opulent  citizens !  Such  is  republican 
government. 

The  brawling  patriots  of  America, 
however,  do  not  trust  to  democratic 
passion  alone  to  uphold  their  ascend- 
ency ;  corruption^  has  already  become 
their  weapon ;  centralisation  their  sys- 
tem of  permanent  warfare. 

"  Under  the  moderate  and  beneficent 
rule  of  former  Presidents,  the  public  func- 
tionariea  were  not  changed  on  the  change 
of  Government,  and  they  were  not  al- 
lowed to  take  any  part  in  the  public  elec- 
tions. Since  the  election  of  General  Jack- 
son, however,  a  systematic  system  of  exclu- 
sion has  been  adopted,  public  employment 
of  all  kind  has  become  the  spoil  of  victory. 
President  Jackson  has  overspread,  with  his 
creatures,  every  portion  of  the  Union  ;  all 
the  Custom-house  officers,  all  holding 
office  under  Government,  have  become  his 
creatures.  This  system  has  gained  cities 
and  counties ;  the  magistrates,  secretaries, 
printers,  judges,  inspectors  of  markets, 
police,  watchmen,  in  a  word,  public  func- 
tionaries of  every  description,  are  aware 
that  the  bread  of  themselves  and  their 
families  depends  on  upholding  the  ruling 
dominant  powers.  The  President  has  now 
under  his  command  an  army  of  Sixtt 
Thousand  civil  servants;  they  are  his 
ame9  damnies,** — Cuevalisr,  i.  328. 

Here  is  the  beginning  of  the  end — 
centralisation  is  advancing,  auxpas  de 
geant,  on  the  shoulders  of  democratic 
ascendency.  It  requires  not  the  gift 
of  prophecy  to  say  in  what  that  will 
terminate. 

No  subjects  of  contemplation  more 
momentous  and  important  ever  were 
brought  before  the  British  people, 
especially  at  this  crisis,  than  those 
contained  in  these  extracts.  Here  is 
«  nubile  calamity  which  has  extended 
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over   the   whole   worid,  which   has 
wrapped   America  in   conflagration, 
and  diffused  distress  to  an  unheard-of 
extent  over  the  British  Islands ;  which 
is  clearly  and  indisputably  owing  to 
th9  insane  conduct  of  the  American 
democracy.     For  can  any  one  doubt, 
from  the  course  which  the  strain  has 
taken — ^the  violent  drain  on  the  Bank 
of  England,  in  which  it  commenced — 
the  dreadful  pressure  in  America,  to 
which  it  led — or  the  unparalleled  catas- 
trophe  there  of  public  and    private 
bankruptcy  in  which  it  terminated,  that 
the  seat  of  the  evil  was  to  be  foiuid 
in  the  United  States  ?    And  when  we 
see  at  the  very  same  time  an  absurd 
and  destructive  cry  got  up    in    all 
parts  of  the  Union  against  banks  and 
paper  credit,  which  led  to    a    pro- 
scription of  all  but  gold  and  silver  by 
the  Executive,  at  tne  very  moment 
when  the  fever  of  speculation,  both 
in  land  and  goods,  was  at  its  height ; 
can  there  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
they  were  cause  and  effect  ?     It  is  as 
clear  now  as  the  sun  at  noonday  what 
occasioned  the  drain  on  the  Bank  of 
England,  and  forced  that  great  esta- 
blishment so  early  into  those  measures 
of  defence  which,  by  contracting  the 
currency  of  this  country,  led  to  ^  the 
subsequent  distress.      It  was  to  pay 
the  duties  in  specie  to  the  American 
Government,  and  to  liquidate  their 
enormous  debts  for  the  purchase  of 
public  lands,  for  which  nothing  but 
cash  would  be  taken,  that  the  money 
was  wanted.     It  was  that  which  gave 
rise  to  the  rt'inous  traffic  which  grew 
up  so  quickly  to  so  enormous  a  height, 
and  consisted  in  drawing  specie  from 
Great   Britain,  and   forcing  up  the 
price  of  cotton  here  to  pay  for  it  from 
the  United  States.     The  great  Ame- 
rican houses,  since   involved   in    so 
much  difficulty,  were  great  pumps  to 
extract  the    metallic  currency  from 
England,    and  send  it  to   America, 
where  gold  and  silver  only  would  be 
taken  by  the  Government  in  payment 
of  their  immense  claims  on  the  people, 
and  interest  had  in  consequence  risen 
to  86    per   cent    a-year    at  all   the 
chief  towns   of  the    Union.      Sap* 
pose    a    similar   resolution    to   take 
nothing  from  the  people  but  gold  and 
silver,  in  payment  of  taxes,  were  to  be 
adopted  by  the  British  Government, 
would  it  not  render  every  man  enga^ 
ged  in  t^ade  in  the  Ibree  kingdoms 
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Unknipt  in  three  months  ?  And  what 
other  result  would  have  been  expected 
mthe  United  States,  whose  solid  capi- 
tal is  so  much  less  abundant,  new  un- 
dertakings are  so  much  more  extensive, 
andpapercredit  isso  much  more  widely 
diffused. 

Are  yon  suffering,  then,  you  opera- 
tiyesin  Manchester,  Salford,  Gla^ow, 
sod  Paisley?  —  Blame  neither  the 
House  of  Lords  nor  Commons— nei- 
ther the  Crown  nor  the  bishops — 
wafbsT  the  landowners  nor  the  clergy. 
Yooi  own  order — ^the  madness  of  your 
own  compeers  has  occasioned  all  the 
(fistress ;  it  is  the  tyrant  msgority  in 
America,  the  deluded  impassioned 
masses  who  were  maddened  by  an  un- 
taxed press,  and  empowered  by  uni- 
versal suffrage  and  vote  by  ballot, 
vbichhas  occasioned  all  your  suffering. 
If  the  opinion  of  the  respectable  and 
educated  classes  in  that  couptry  had 
prevailed,  you  would  still  have  enjoyed 
your  former  prosperity.  Here,  then, 
Toa  see  what  it  is  to  allow  such  classes 
an  unrestrained  authority.  Here  you 
hare  an  example  of  the  awful  ruin, 
vhich,  amidst  universal  democratic 
transports,  their  insane  proceedings 
may  bring  even  in  a  few  months  en 
tbemseWes  and  you. 

That  the  rapid  rise  of  prices,  and 
general  fears  of  speculation,  which 
prevailed  in  these  islands  in  1835  and 
1836,  must  of  itself,  sooner  or  later, 
have  led  to  a  commercial  crisis,  is  in- 
deed certain ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  ihe  mad  proceedings  of  the  Ame- 
rican mob-led  Executive,  both  accele- 
rated its  i^proach,  and  enormously  in- 
creased its  severity.  A  rise  of  prices 
in  one  country  must  always  lead  in 
the  end  to  the  precious  metals  flowing 
abroad,  and  consequently,  by  checking 
credit,  give  a  temporary  blow  to  in- 
dustry ;  bnt,  in  the  present  instance, 
this  adarming  drain  began  far  sooner 
and  more  suddenly,  and  became  early 


infinitely  more  violent,  than  could 
be  accounted  for  by  any  such  natural 
causes.  It  was  the  great  act  of  de- 
mocratic despotism  by  the  American 
masses  which  has  tlirown  the  whole 
world  into  convulsion,  and  induced 
an  extent  of  ruin  and  suffering,  for  a 
parallel  to  which  we  shall  search  the 
annals  of  regal  or  aristocratic  op- 
pression  in  vain. 

Here,  too,  we  see  portrayed  in  rivid 
colours  the  utter  futility  of  those  bar- 
riers against  popular  delusion  and  in- 
sanity which  we  have  so  often  been 
told  arise  from  the  practical  exercise 
of  power  by  the  people,  and  the  un- 
restrained influence  of  universal  edu- 
cation, public  journals,  and  a  free 
press ;  or  of  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  Saxon  race  to  keep  free 
from  those  acts  of  public  insanity  to 
which  their  Celtic  neighbours  both 
in  France  and  Ireland,  are  so  much 
inclined.  Here  is  the  whole  Anglo- 
American  masses,  even  in  the  great 
cities,  and  the  centres  of  light  and 
civilisadon,  all  educated  and  habitua- 
ted from  their  infancy  to  the  exercise 
of  the  most  unbounded  political  rights, 
combining  in  an  act  of  insanity  1  Here, 
in  the  land  where  the  migority,  which 
is  ever  rights  is  installed  in  supreme 
power,  and  the  minority  of  property, 
character,  and  education,  is  cast  into 
the  dust — ^has  been  perpetrated,  amidst 
shouts  of  democratic  transport,  which 
resounded  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Ohio,  and  from  the  St  Lawrence  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  a  gigantic  deed  of 
injustice,  wickedness,  and  folly;  be- 
side which,  in  its  ultimate  and  fatal 
consequences  upon  themselves  and 
mankind,  the  greatest  excesses  of  re- 
gal and  military  powers,  the  tyranny 
of  Nero,  the  pride  of  Louis  XIV.,  the 
ambition  of  Napoleon,  the  invasion  of 
Russia,  the  war  in  Spain,  are  but  as 
slight  and  transient  evils. 
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NOTES  OF  A  NATUBALIST. 


Sept,  10/A. — Fonndj  in  a  damp 
shady  nook,  so  manj  snails  congre* 
gated  together^  that  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  snail  is  gre- 
garious^ and  of  a  social  turn  of  dispo- 
sition. Hence,  irhenever  I  find  a 
Bolitarj  of  this  genus,  I  now  search 
out  a  comrade  for  him,  and  place  the 
two  together  in  a  degree  of  propinquity 
favoufable  unto  companionship. 

How  beneficial  is  Xhe  knowledge  of 
a  naturalist,  and  how  does  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  habits  of  animals 
enable  him  to  swell  the  sum  of  mun- 
dane felicity  I 

S^t,  \Sth In  the  high  banks  of 

a  hollow  sandy  road,  observed  some 
extraordinary  —  and  (indeed  I  may 
say)  unaccountable  cellular  substances, 
which  at  first  I  took  for  fossil  shells  ; 
but  the  more  I  examined,  the  more  I 
was  lost  in  the  wilderness  of  conjec- 
ture. I  spent  some  hours  in  the  in- 
restigation  of  these  mysteries  of  nature 
(to  the  surprise  of  some  ignorant  rus- 
tics, who  know  not  to  what  perseve- 
rance the  ardour  of  science  will  lead), 
but  without  coming  to  any  decided 
conclusion:  resolved  to  bring  some 
home  with  mo  for  further  investiga- 
tion. With  a  dlflQculty  proportioned 
to  the  friable  nature  of  the  soil,  at 
length  succeeded  in  detaching  a  whole 
cluster  of  the  cells;  showed  them  to 
John  on  my  return  home.  The  good, 
but  simple  domestic  exclaimed  in  his 
artless  phraseology — "  La  I  sir,  them 
be  bees*  nests ;  and  it's  lucky  you  wasn't 
stung  in  tapping  at  that  ere  rock,  for 
them  hanimals  be  mighty  sharp  when 
they  be  offended.'* 

John  I  John  I  thy  conjecture  is  in- 
genious, and,  when  thy  want  of  learn- 
ing is  considered,  deserveth  commen- 
dation.   But  bees*  nests  they  are  not. 

Sept.  15fA.— Walked  into  the  woods 
--saw  a  large  green  toad.  How  he 
did  hop  !  Remarked  very  many  ex- 
crescences on  the  leaves  of  the  oak- 
trees— vulgarly  called  oak-apples— 
culled  some  of  the  largest,  and  brought 
them  home,  with  a  determination  to 
watch  them  thoroughly. 

Sept,  16/A.— Saw  some  mistletoe 
growing  upon  an  aged  apple-tree. 
There  is  something  very  extraordinary 
about  this  species  of  parasite ;  and  the 
manner  of  its  propagation,  by  meanji 
of  the  seeds  passing  through  the  en« 
trails  of  biros,  is  interesting  in  no 
ordinary  degree. 


Sept,  7,Zd, — A  memorable  day,  cre^ 
notanda  alM,  Fotmd  upon  a  broom- 
shaped  vegetable,  a  large  fair  cater- 
pillar, with  wMte  and  pink  spots  on 
his  sides,  and  a  vast  horn  upon  his 
Cauda,  or  tail.  Brought  him  home 
upon  his  plant,  he  continuing  to  eat 
all  the  way,  wisely  and  tamely,  mak- 
ing the  most  of  his  time. 

Spent  the  evening  in  devising  an 
abode  for  the  great  caterpillar ;— at 
length  succeeded  in  the  enterprise, 
and  constructed  for  him  a  commodious 
dwellinghouse  oat  of  an  old  lozengc- 
box,  with  six  holes  bored  in  the  lid 
with  a  pin,  to  keep  up  a  healthy  cir- 
ctdation  of  air,  and  a  contrivance  of 
two  pins  to  fasten  down  the  top  firmly, 
lest  my  worm  should  escape ;  for  the 
muscular  power  of  these  creatures  is 
amazing. 

Sept,  ^4th Opened  two   of  my 

oak-apples — found  in -one  of  them  a 
small  white  maggot,  or  pupa,  like  that 
which  Shakspeare  says  is  pricked  from 
"  the  lazy  finger  of  a  maid ; "  in  the 
other,  a  sort  of  larva,  or  chrvsalis, 
wherein  the  winged  rudiments  of  some 
species  of  fiy  might  not  unclearly  be 
discerned  by  the  skilful  eye  of  a  mitu- 
ralist.  Mercifully  closed  thfem  up 
again  in  their  circular  tenements,  aod, 
in  order  to  keep  the  disjointed  parts 
together,  stuck  them  into  an  old  hat- 
brush. 

Sept,  25th Much  gneved  to  find 

that  John — my  faithful  old  servant- 
having  taken  an  unwonted  fit  of  tidi- 
ness, and  for  the  first  time  Chese  many 
weeks  having  bethought  himself  to 
brush  my  hat,  had  unwittingly  shaken 
out  both  larva  and  pupa  from  their 
snug  receptacles.  The  good  old  man 
wept  to  think  what  damage  he  had 
done.  He  hath  an  excellent  heart.  1 
must  remember  him  in  my  will. 

Sept,  26th Went    to    the    spot, 

where  I  had  found  the  big  caterpillar, 
to  procure  for  him  some  fresh  pa- 
bulum —  the  old  stock,  which  1 
brought  home  with  him,  being  well- 
nigh  exhausted.  Of  a  truth  he  hath 
a  goodly  appetite,  and  in  one  day  will 
strip  clean  six  twigs  of  that  same 
broom-shaped  plant,  which  is  milky, 
nutritious,  and  succulent,  so  that  be 
visibly  waxeth  in  corpulency.  By 
night,  as  is  proper,  he  sleepeth  and 
digesteth. 

Sept.SOth — Much  distressed.  M^ 
big  caterpillar  bath  an  alannisg  di- 
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arrfaoea>  and  in  yain  hare  I  sought  for 
£6me  balsamie  herb  to  astringe  and 
corroborate  his  bowels.  I  wish  Z 
could  contrire  an  injection.  * 

Oct.  Ist,  2rf,  and  3rf.— My  worm's 
indispontion  is  OTerpast,  but  he  re- 
fiisetii  food^  and  all  the  goings-on  of 
life  seem  to  be  in  him  suspended.  Yet 
to  spin  he  showeth  no  inclination. 
Thinkmg  be  might  be  of  the  kind 
vhich  goeth  beneath  the  earth  in  win- 
ter, I  hare  got  John  to  make  him  a 
larger  box  of  wood-work,  capable  of 
containing  earth.  John  has  shown 
much  ingennitj  in  the  constniction  of 
this  box,  '^hich,  indeed,  for  magnifi- 
eeuce,  may  compete  with  the  habita- 
tioQ  which  the  people  of  Brobdignag 
made  for  GulliTer.  It  hath  hinges, 
and  two  pegs  to  £uten  down  the  roof 
(or  fid),  and  a  window  of  real  glass, 
through  which  I  maj  conTeniently 
▼ateh  mj  caterpillar*s  moTements, 
for  hours  together,  if  I  feel  thereunto 
disposed  ;  and  there  is  moreover  a 
tnft  of  grass  in  the  middle  of  the  earth 
for  the  delectation  of  the  caterpillar. 

itk  and  5th Matters  remain  in  the 

same  pauseful  state — caterpiUar  (or 
Sir  Catapult,  as  one  of  our  household 
has  facetiously  christened  him)  eateth 
not,  though  tempted  daily  with  fresh 
food— neither  will  he  go  beneath  the 
earth.  I  fear  he  is  a  little  wilflil. 
Sometimes  he  remaineth  for  hours 
moseful  and  motionless ;  yet  this  day, 
when  I  set  open  his  box-lid  to  recreate 
him,  and  had  withdrawn  quietly — sus- 
pecting no  harm — to  write  my  joumali 
ehaocing  to  shift  mine  eyes,  I  beheld 
Sir  Catapult  crawling  along  the  car- 
pet, with  an  agility  of  which  I  be- 
licTed  him  no  longer  capable.  Should 
some  unwary  foot, — the  idea  is  too 
horrible  for  contemplation, — I  must 
set  open  his  lid  no  more. 

Gih Seeing  that  my  worm  remain- 
ed refractory,  in  regard  to  his  inhu- 
mation, I,  yesterday  evening,  about 
eight  of  the  clock,  restored  him  to  his 
paper  dwellin&f,  in  order  once  more 
to  afford  him  all  conveniences  for  spin- 
ning— inasmuch  as  a  web  of  glutinous 
nature  adhereth  more  pleasantly  to  pa- 
per than  to  wood.  A  naturalist  ought 
not  to  be  easily  discouraged,  but  pa- 
tient in  investigation — unwearied  in 
experiment.  Throughout  the  late  try- 
ing circumstances,  and  uncomfortable 
appearances,  I  trust  that  I  have  pre- 
served a  becoming  degree  of  fortitude 
and  composure.  Yet  a  naturalist  is 
but  man,  and  my  soul  hath  been  anz- 
iQva  for  my  caterpillar.    Last  nighty 


I  slept  not  with  my  wonted  serenity, 
and,  to  add  to  my  perturbation,  I  heard 
at  intervals  a  singular  sound  proceed- 
ing from  the  box  of  Sir  Catapult,  re- 
sembling, as  nearly  as  possible,  that 
which  my  pen  now  maketh,  as  it 
scratcheth  against  the  paper.  With 
morning's  dawn,  I  rose  to  examin- 
ation, and  foimd  the  eccentric  insect 
with  his  head  in  one  corner  of  the 
paper-box,  busily  gnawing  a  small  de- 
tached slip  of  paper  which  projected 
from  the  seams  thereof,  and  which  he 
had  bitten  till  the  smooth  edges  of  the 
paper  had  become  serrated.  This  i$ 
to  me  a  mystery.  Doth  he  gnaw, 
thinking  to  gnaw  his  way  out,  and  once 
more  to  journey  over  the  carpet  ?  Or 
hath  he  some  idiosyncratic  attachment 
for  paper  ?  Or  laboureth  he  under  that 
sort  of  unnatural  appetite  which  pre- 
▼aileth  in  some  disorders  ?  It  is  all  an 
enigma. 

10/A Returned  fh)m  a  voyage,  or 

peregrination,  of  some  days*  continu- 
ance, during  which  I  saw  nothing  but 
rocks,  valleys,  rivers,  lakes,  old  castles, 
and  such  other  uninteresting  objects — 
came  back  with  joy  to  my  caterpillar. 
Alas,  he  seemeth  now  quite  comatose, 
or  lethargic,  and  a  most  distressing 
thought  hath  occurred  to  me — that  he 
hath  been  pierced  by  an  ichneumon 
fly — that  bane  of  the  naturalist — which 
(as  every  one  knows)  lays  its  eggs  in 
caterpillars*  backs,  and  paralyses  with- 
out killing  them.  There  is  a  small 
black  spot — ^by  many  degrees  smaller 
than  the  eye  of  a  gnat — upon  one  of 
his  white  marks,  which  seems  to  sup- 
port the  hypothesis  ;  though  I  own  it 
is  possible  that,  in  the  insertion  of  the 
pins  which  fasten  down  the  lid  of  the 
Dox,  I  may  have  given  him  an  un- 
lucky touch.  Some  malignants  in  our 
family  affirm  positively  that  it  is  so, 
and  accuse  me  of  having  left  Sir  Ca- 
tapult without  food  during  the  four 
days  of  my  peregrination.  But  I  can 
smile  at  this  calumny,  for  I  left  a 
plentiful  supply  of  vegetables  in  his 
box,  which,  at  my  return,  I  found  un- 
tasted.  Moreover,  he  had  ceased  to 
take  nutrition  some  days  before.  No, 
no, — he  is  certainly  pierced  by  an 
ichneumon. 

12M  Oct Opened  several  of  my 

oak-apples.  Some — strange  to  say — 
produced  nothing  but  a  small  quantity 
of  very  fine  dirt  j  but  in  three  of  them 

one  to  each — ^were  found  small  black 

well-grown  flies,  with  protuberant  sto- 
machs.    Their  wings,  as  they  lav  fai 

th9  wntro  q{  the  Qi*rappl©,  v w  foW^ 
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«d  round  their  bodies^  gsrment-w\ae, 
in  the  manner  of  the  winged  women 
discoYored  by  the  celebrated  nairiga- 
tor^  Peter  WUkins^  at  the  South  Pole. 
They  did  not  seem  greatly  discom- 
posed bv  their  premature  births  but 
unfolded  their  wingSy  and  when  placed 
under  a  tumbler  upon  the  mantel- 
piece, appeared  to  be  quite  joyous, 
and  to  find  exbtence  pleasing. 

tSth. — Performed  upon  one  more 
oak-apple  the  Csesarean  operation, 
delicately  and  successfully  (it  requires 
a  practised  hand),  chiefly  with  the 
view  of  recreating  the  old  inhabitants 
of  the  tumbler  by  the  addition  of  a  new 
companion.  I  could  not,  however, 
after  the  strictest  scrutiny,  positively 
affirm  that  they  testified  any  peculiar 
emotion  on  the  occasion.  My  dear 
eldest  nephew,  who  has  a  pretty  taste 
for  natiural  history,  and  who,  I  pre- 
dict, will  one  day  be  an  honour  to  his 
country,  had — with  a  praiseworthy 
▼lew  to  experimental  philosophy,  yet 
at  the  same  time,  perhaps,  with  some- 
what of  the  speculative  rashness  of  a 
neophyte, — had,  I  say,  last  night 
placea  some  comminuted  sugar  within 
the  tumbler,  in  order  to  explore  the 
long-agitated  question  —  videlicet  _ 
whether  flies  of  this  genus  have,  or 
have  not,  that  tooth,  called,  in  common 
parlance,  a  sweet  tooth,  which  giveth 
a  propensity  for  saccharine  alunent. 
My  less  danng  and  more  cautious  era 
of  life  had  1^  me  solely  to  attempt 
their  nutrition  by  means  of  their  na» 
tive  oak-apple8--at  once  their  womb, 
their  cradle,  and  their  food. 

The  residts  of  my  nephew's  bold 
experiment  were,  as  Shakspeare  says, 
"  of  a  mingled  yam."  The  fact  that 
these  flies  have  a  sweet  tootii  was  set 
beyond  the  reach  of  controversy ;  for 
one  of  them  did  partake  of  the  produce 
of  the  western  cane  in  a  manner  the 
most  voracious.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  much  damage  did  accrue  to  the 
liquorish  insect,  whose  wings  and 
other  members  were  so  agglutinated 
together  by  the  adhesive  particles  of 
the  triturated  sugar  (which,  more- 
over, was  in  a  state  of  liquefaction, 
through  the  operation  of  a  fire  that 
had  been  kindled  by  reason  of  the 
dullness  of  the  evening),  as  to  be  well- 
nigh  incapable  of  motion. 

My  nephew  is  not,  however,  to  be 
discomfited.  By  the  most  delicate 
management  of  a  silk  handkerchief, 
from  Eastern  Ind,  dipped  in  water 
not  too  irarm,  ho  succeeded  in  de- 
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telling,  or  cleansing  the  poor  in- 
sects wings — a  process  for  which  he 
deserves  the  gold  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  for  which,  as  a  reward, 
I  gave  him  a  verv  remarkable  oak- 
leaf,  with  no  less  tnan  five  oak-apples 
upon  it. 

Oct.  I4th, — A  groan,  or  cry,  pro- 
ceeding from  my  nephew's  apartment, 
caused  me  to  rush  hastily  thither. 
Speechless,  he  pointed  to  the  tumbler, 
which  held  my  oak-insects,  and  which 
he  (with  my  permission)  had  taken 
into  hb  own  chamber,  in  order  to  ex- 
pose the  inhabitants  to  the  cheering 
beams  of  a  bright  October  sun.  Tbe 
results  had  been  as  calamitbus  as  they 
were  extraordinary — as  agitating  as 
unforeseen.  The  heat  of  the  sun— 
whose  power  at  this  declining  season 
could  never  have  been  supposed  so 
energetic,  had  drawn  up  from  the 
moist  divided  oak-apples  (the  tritu- 
rated sugar  had  been  withdrawn)  an 
abundant  exhalation,  which,  being  con- 
densed bv  the  coldness  of  the  glass, 
hung  in  thick  drops  about  the  top  and 
sides  of  the  tumbler.  This  was  the 
first  phenomenon  that  struck  me.  But 
on  my  nephew  faindy  saying — "  Look 
at  the  files!"  I  examino!  farther, 
and  (melancholy  to  relate)  beheld  my 
once  jovous,  brisk,  lively  flies  all  lying 
motionless  at  the  bottom  of  their  vitre- 
ous dwelling,  overcome,  as  I  coDJee- 
ture,  by  the  mephitic  vapour  of  tbe 
oak-apples,  or  drowned,  perchance,  in 
the  ascending  moisture.  In  vain  we 
used  every  means  for  their  resuscita- 
tion— sprinkled  salt  on  them — held 
them  over  a  hot  fire — ^tried  fomenta- 
tions of  hot  water  (but  of  that,  alas  I 
they  had  had  too  much  already  !)— 
they  revived  not.  One  onlv  betrayed 
any,  the  least  symptom  of  life — but 
it  merely  gave  a  slight  kick  and  ex- 
pired. All  that  was  left  for  us  to  do 
was  to  give  them  a  decent  burial .  The 
littie  black  corpses,  laid  out  upon  a 
sheet  of  white  paper,  -looked  abun- 
dantiy  afiecting.  We  enclosed  them  in 
it,  by  way  of  shroud ;  and  tossed  them 
out  of  the  window.  t 

The  great  caterpillar  remaineth 
lethargic. 

Oct.  17 th» — My  nephew  has  left  UF, 
to  pursue  the  course  of  his  education 
at  Cambridge.  Ebe,  how  would  he 
exult  at  the  magnificent  prize,  which  I 
have  this  day  brought  home,  videlireff 
two  very  long,  lean  caterpillars  of  a 
hairy  kind.  I  have  enclosed  them  in 
the  old  lozenge-box — removing  Sir 
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Catapult,  who,  in  his  present  state, 
can  hare  no  predilections,  once  more 
to  the  honse  of  wood.  Thus  are  they 
conTenientlj  lodged,  hut  with  respect 
to  aliment,  matters  prosper  not  so 
well; — for,  of  this  tribe,  after  a  long 
life  of  research,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  discover  the  pabulum.  Their 
mode  of  sostentation  is  a  mystery,  for 
I  have  never  caught  them  feeding, 
and  have  generally  found  them  in  the 
act  of  crawling  over  a  dry  dusty  road, 
where  herbs  commonly  grow  not.  I 
have  given  those,  whereon  I  am  now 
eoncemed,  a  variety  of  grasses.  But 
I  am  not  sangnine  of  success. 

Oct,  I8ih My  hairy  caterpillars 

^or  wooUy  grubs,  as  my  second 
nephew — a  lively  child — facetiously 
denominateth  them) — have,  as  I  fore- 
boded, eaten  not.  I  would  not  starve 
the  poor  innocent  creatures— for  my 
heart  is  as  tender  as  that  of  any  natur- 
alist— so  I  have  turned  down  the  box 
npon  the  grass-plat  in  front  of  the 
house,  securing  it  and  its  inhabitants 
by  a  stone  placed  upon  the  top ; — in 
the  hope  that  they  may  at  least  be 
refiredied  by  the  smell  of  the  sweet 
damp  earth. 

Cfei.  I9th, — Examined  my  box  upon 
the  graaa-plat,  and  though  (as  my 
second  nephew  Richard  made  me 
accnrat^y  remark)  the  stone  was  still 
upon  the  top,  just  where  I  had  placed 
it, — ^yet  my  caterpillars  were  gone ! — 
Strange!   and  apt  subject  for  much 

meditation  I Richard,  I 

onutted  to  mention,  brought  home 
yesterday,  a  Robin,  which  he  had 
taken  in  a  springe,  or  peradventure 
trap.  I  hail  the  dawn,  though  in  its 
first  gfimmeiing  twilight,  of  an  incli- 
nation for  the  great  pursuit  of  life. 

Oct.  2\8t.—Joy  treadeth  on  the 
heels  of  Sorrow,  A  naturalist's  life 
b  one  of  excitement  and  vicisutude. 
Sometimes  hisspirit  fainteth — all  goeth 
amiss.  Hairy  caterpillars  eat  not — 
smooth  caterpillars  spin  not — oak-ap- 
ples wither — ^flies  perish  miserably — 
(of  all  and  every  one  of  which  calami- 
ties my  sold  hath  tasted) — ^but  some- 
times will  one  glorious  moment  repay 
the  vexations  of  years.  It  is  then  that 
the  naturalist  feels  his  high  destiny-* 
his  sublime  calling.  It  is  then  that 
his  sendbUity  becomes  a  blessing ;  and 
often  as  he  may  have  prayed  for  indif- 
ference, when  sorrow  hath  too  strongly 
pressed  upon  his  delicate  organization, 
he  would  now  scorn  to  bart<»r  hb  sensi- 
tive and  agitated  frame  of  being  for  the 
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"  Heart  to  dulness  wed — 
Tho  waveleas  calm — ^the  slumber  of  the 
dead." 

— But,  without  further  preamble — 
this  is  the  proudest,  the  happiest  day 
of  my  existence. 

My  big  caterpillar  is  become  a 
chrysalis ! 

1  have  g^ven  my  servants  a  holiday, 
and  sixpence  to  treat  themselves  to  a 
bowl  of  punch. 

But  it  is  fitting  that  I  relate  at 
length  the  particulars  of  the  blessed 
change. 

For  some  days  Sir  Catapult  had 
shown  scarce  any  signs  of  life,  inso- 
much that  many  times  I  believed  him 
dead,  and  was  minded  to  give  him 
caterpillar  burial.  StiU,  as  he  did 
not  betray  the  ordinary  symptom  of 
dissolution — ^namely — an  ill  odour,  or 
stinking — I  was  loath  to  cast  him  away. 
There  was  yet  one  other  hopeful 
symptom,  when  turned  upon  his 
back,  he  would  make  a  convulsive 
motion,  whereby  he  regained  his  feet ; 
a  circumstance  which  strongly  in<ti- 
cated  volition,  and  consequently  life. 
But  then,  his  colours  had  become 
dingy,  and  the  black  spot  where  I 
feared  that  the  ichneumon  had  insert- 
ed her  tail,  had  both  enlarged  and 
grown  darker,  so  as  to  resemble  an 
incipient  mortification. 

On  this  auspicious  morning,  at  seven 
o'clock,  A.  M.,  I,  as  is  my  wont,  in- 
spected all  the  Uving  objects  of  my 
care.  The  room  was  yet  dim,  and 
when  I  came  to  the  mansion  of  Sir 
Catapult,  I  at  first  distinguished  only 
a  black  shrivelled  husk,  which  I  took 
for  my  poor  caterpillar,  now  truly 
dead,  and  miraculously  withered  away 
in  the  course  of  a  single  night.  The 
tear  stood  in  my  eye  ;  when,  lo ! 
upon  a  more  particular  examination, 
I  beheld,  just  beneath  the  shrivelled 
sUn  (which  bent  over  its  old  occupant, 
as  if  regarding  it  in  wonder)  a  fine, 
fat,  yellow,  thriving  chrysalis  I 

He  could  not  have  been  five  minutes 
disengaged  from  his  ancient  exuviae. 

My  £sappointment  at  not  witness- 
ing the  actual  transformation  (for  a 
sight  of  which  I  have  watched  near 
other-  creatures  of  the  same  niecies, 
dav  and  nights  was  swallowed  up  in 
deught  at  beholding  such  a  plump 
larva. 

I  hastened  down  in  my  dressing 
robe  to  show  him  to  my  sister,  the  wi- 
dow ;  but  she,  I  regret  to  say,  bestow- 
ed on  him  epithets  too  opprobrious  to 
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xnention^aadbidme  take  the  nasty  thing 
away»  lert  I  «hould  make  her  sick. 

Surprising  it  is  how  insensible  are 
some  persons  to  the  beauties  and  won- 
ders of  nature  I 

At  this  moment,  in  particular,  my 
chrysalis  was  a  lovely  and  interesting 
object.  His  outer  coat  not  being  yet 
hardened  by  the  air,  was  perfecdy 
transparent,  and  displayed  the  rudi- 
ments of  the  future  moth,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  preserved  the  traces  of 
the  late  caterpillar.  Incipient  wings 
might  be  seen  curdling  up  within  the 
fheath,  while  the  stumps,  whence  the 
old  feet  had  dropped  off,  were  yet 
visible.  The  yery  workings  of  the 
transformation  might  be  discerned 
within  the  transpicuous  animal, — ^yea, 
the  very  coagulating  of  his  lymphatic 
juices — and  the  rich,  unctuous,  gelati- 
nous matter  wherewith  his  outer  in- 
tegument was  filled  was  forming 
momendy  into  "  something  rich  or 
strange"  (as  the  divine  Shakspeare 
saitb).  I  could  have  past  my  life 
in  observing  these  wonders.  But  all 
pleasures  come  to  an  end,  and  my 
caterpillar  became  every  hour  less 
transparent.  A  cloud  gathered  over 
his  beauty,  and  shut  up  his  internal 
Itructure  from  view. 

But  a  proStable  theme  for  mental 
contemplation  was  left  behind.  It 
was  this : 

What  must  be  tiie  sensations  of  an 
organized  being  during  such  sudden, 
Utter,  and  rapid  alterations  in  the  fluids 
and  very  substance  of  its  plivsical  na- 
ture ?  One  striking  proof  of  the  com- 
plete revolution  of  being  which  mj 
caterpillar  hath  undergone,  must  by 
no  means  be  omitted.  Formerly,  he 
would  not  lie  on  his  back :  now,  no- 
thing can  persuade  him  to  repose  upon 
his  face,  and  if  turned  downwards,  he, 
with  an  eneigy  and  alertness  quite 
miraculous,  gives  his  tail  a  twist  and 
recovers  his  supine  position. 

Oh,  the  miracles  of  nature  1 

Od,  22</. — I  have  given  my  big 
chrysalis  a  soft  bed  of  bran,  fearing 
lest  any  one,  in  moving  his  box,  might 
gi?e  him  too  rude  a  coneussionr— 
especially  as,  in  his  present  state,  he  im 
remarkably  sensitive,  and  seems,  with 
his  new  mode  of  being,  to  have  m- 
covered  his  old  alertness,  albeit  he 
cannot  use  progressive  motion  for 
want  of  propdlling  organs.  Like  all 
other  chrysales  which  I  have  ever 
seen,  he  hath  no  feet;  but  he  can 

^t  agreeably  waggle  his  tail,  and 
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in  his  bran-new  or  new-bran  bed,  he 


maketh  for  himself  a  soft  place  of  re- 
pose by  various  ingenious  movements ; 
tor  he  loveth  not  to  be  touched  or 
tickled  b^  the  bran,  neither  to  be  co- 
vered with  it ;  and  so  removeth  it 
away  from  him,  let  one  sprinkle  him 
over  ever  so  often, — a  pleasing  expe- 
riment, which  I  have  oft-times  tried. 
Also,  I  have  ascertained  that  he  loveth 
not  too  strong  a  light,  and  vrinceth  at 
the  near  approach  of  a  taper, — and  it 
is  the  light  whereat  he  winceth,  and 
not  the  heat  (for  I  have  never  brought 
a  candle  nearer  to  him  than  ha&fa 
quarter  of  an  inch),  as  my  sister  the 
widow  doth  maliciously  suggest. 

How  can  one  rejoice  sufficiently  over 
so  admirable  and  rare  an  occasion  of 
observing  the  ways  of  caterpillars  dur- 
ing so  interesting  a  period  of  their 
existence,  when,  for  the  most  part,  they 
are  concealed  behind  the  webs  of  their 
own  spinning,  or  beneath  the  ground. 
And  thb  leflection  leads  naturally  to 
the  enquiry,  how  it  came  to  pass  that 
my  caterpillar  did  not  spin,  seeing  that 
he  is  of  the  spinning  tribe,  as  I  have 
myself  ascertained  by  my  former  ob- 
servations upon  the  same  genus  }  Here 
we  must  admire  the  wonderful  sagacity 
wherewith  nature  hath  endowed  this 
interesting  portion  of  her  creatures. 
I  cannot  doubt  that  the  big  caterpillar 
spun  not,  because,  being  alreadv  pro- 
vided with  sufficient  warmth  and  shel- 
ter, he  feared,  should  he  put  on  any 
additional  clothing,  to  become  too 
warm.  Nature's  children  never  engago 
in  any  unnecessary  enterprise. 

O  man  1  what  a  lesson  unto  thee  1 

23(/. — Eu^nxc — Eu^«»«  I     The  great 

discovery  Is  made  I    I  know  what  the 

hairy  caterpillars  eat  I  Blessings  as  well 

as  misfortunes  may  be  said 

'*  Never  to  come  as  single  sjaes. 
Bat  in  batUlions." 

At  this  era  there  is  a  spring-tide  of 
prosperity  ;  but  a  naturalist  must  lay 
to  heart  the  advice  of  the  philosophical 
Roman  poet, 

"  JEffOMxa  memento, 

Senrare  mentem.** 
He  must  neither  be  elated  by  joy  nor 
depressed  bv  sorrow.  I  will  be  ealm, 
and  prooeed  to  orderiy  and  sdentifie 
narration.  On  this  auspidous  morn- 
ing I  was  rambling  on  the  hill,  when 
(accidentaUy,  must  I  say  ?)  I  east  down 
my  eyes,  and  behold  I  a  fine  lai^ 
woolly-grub  (as  my  nephew  not  un- 
aptiy  terms  this  species),  hard  at  it. 
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ksiomDg  a  flkigultf  vegetable  that 
grows  so  saingled  with  the  grafls^ 
tJut  it  had  hitherto  escaped  my  obser- 
Tatioo.  It  Is  a  sort  of  knot-grass^  a 
congeries  of  blades^  the  one  proceeding 
from  the  other  in  successive  joints.  I 
pounced  upon  the  prizes— grass  and 
caterpiikr  both ;  and^  moreover^  had 
the  food  fortune  to  find  three  others 
of  the  same  funiljy  all  of  which,  to- 
gether with  a  plentiful  supply  of  their 
proreader,  I  brought  home  in  a  hand- 
kerchiff.  They  are  now  installed  in 
the  superb  wooden  mansion  which  the 
big  caterpillar  once  occupied,  but 
which,  lioce  he  lay  in  braui  he  hath 
abdicated;  but  the  new-comers  can 
aerer  ri?aJ  Sir  Catapult  in  my  affec- 
tioDS.  They  are  by  no  means  so  en- 
ga^g^  in  their  manners,  neither  pos- 
sess tfaej  that  sweet  trustful  familiarity 
which  characterised  that  amiable  grub. 
On  being  touched,  or  even  looked  at, 
thej  curl  up  their  bodies  into  unseemly 
rings,  and  by  the  protusion  of  their 
long  brisdy  hairs,  say,  as  plainly  as 
caterpiUars  can  $peak,  **  Noli  me  tan- 
gere/*  Tins  touchy  temper  liketh 
me  not.  Still  I  shall  observe  them 
with  interest,  as  I  do  all  grubs,  worms, 
iies,  slugs,  and  the  other  great  works 
of  nature, — caterpillars  more  espe- 
cially ;  and  in  honour  of  these,  I  have 
named  the  spot  where  their  food  was 
first  discovered.  Woolly-grub  End. 
I  have  also  christened  some  other  spots 
accordbg  to  my  discoveries  : — that 
where  the  great  caterpillar,  now 
a  chrysalis,  was  found,  I  have 
named  Larva  Bank ;  and  the  height 
where  I  culled  the  oak-apples.  Pupa 
Point 

24M — The  first  cloud  on  mj  so 
recently  bright  horizon.  Carefully  in- 
specting my  big  chrysalis  this  morn- 
ing, 1  percetveid  a  something  which 
caused  me  some  alarm  and  much  dubi^ 
tation.  It  was  a  very  minute  brown 
scale,  which  lay  so  close  to  his  cauda 
(or  tail),  that  1  could  not  doubt  he  had 
shed  it  therefrom.  What  can  this  sig- 
^y  or  portend  ?  I  am  lost  in  conjec- 
ture ;  I  must  write  an  account  of  it  to 
theC.P.S. 

T\ie  colour  of  my  chrysalis  daily 
^ens,  and  he  becometh  more  opaque, 
and  colder  to  the  touch,  ana  ever 
less  inclined  to  motion,  although  I 
sfrive  to  keep  up  his  activity  by  giving 
him  a  little  healthy  exercise  now  and 
then,  tickling  his  tail  till  he  wiggleth 
andjnmpeth. 

25M.  —  Uncomfortableness  in  our 
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family.  Last  night,  as  I  was  detail- 
ing  aloud  the  various  opinions  of  the 
naturalists  with  whom  I  have  consult- 
ed on  the  subject  of  the  mysterious 
disappearance  of  the  two  long  lean 
caterpillars  whom  I  had  turned  down 
upon  our  grass-plat,  with  a  stone  on 
the  top  of  their  box,  to  recreate,  I  was 
disturoed  by  an  unseemly  laufi^h  or 
giggle  from  my  nephew  Richard ;  and 
insisting  on  an  explanation  of  this 
breach  of  decorum,  he  at  length,  with 
some  confusion  and  considerable  re- 
luctance, confessed  (to  do  the  boy  jus- 
tice, he  honoureth  truth),  that  it  was 
he  himself  who  had  abstracted  the 
two  woolly  grubs,  (as  he  calls  them) 
for  nutriment  for  his  robin.  X  for- 
gave him,  however,  in  consideration 
of  his  having  so  accurately  studied  the 
phagology  of  robins. 

26M — The  old  canary  hath  been 
threatened  for  some  time  past  with  an 
introverted  toe-nail.  This  morning, 
therefore,  I  performed  (and  with  suc- 
cess) the  operation  of  cutting  his 
claws,  which  indeed  had  grown  to  an 
unseemlpr  length.  The  ungrateful 
little  animal  struggled  much  as  I  held 
him  in  my  hand,  and  bit  me  with  all 
his  little  force.  Emblem  of  our  fool- 
ish selves,  who  axe  too  often  ignorant 
of  what  is  for  our  good,  and  angry 
with  our  best  benefactors.  How  in- 
structive is  Nature  I 

27<A  Oc/.  — My  hairy  caterpillai^ 
begin  to  show  a  symptom  which  would 
have  alarmed  me  but  for  mv  previous 
experiences  upon  Sir  Catapult.  Happv 
effects  of  observation !  mv  mind  la 
now  tranquil,  and  I  can  calmly  await 
the  transformation  of  my  caterpil- 
lars, which,  from  this  symptom,  I 
conclude  must  be  at  hand.  As  these 
are  of  the  inhuming  kind,  who  resort 
for  a  tomb  to  the  bowels  of  Motiier 
Earth,  rather  than  to  their  own,  I 
have  been  at  the  trouble  (a  pleasing 
toil,  I  must  confess)  of  mounting  to 
Woolly  grub- End,  in  order  to  brin^ 
them  some  of  the  identical  sods  which 
had  nursed  their  infant  being.  For 
their  native  soil  they  will  doubtiess 
have  a  predilection.  Having  omitted 
to  bring  with  me  any  instrument  for 
removing  the  sod  (a  piece  of  culpable 
negligence — but  ''nemo  omnibus  noris 
sapit**),  I  was  bethinking  myself  that 
I  must  return  empty-handed,  and  was 
just  drawing  consolation  from  the  il- 
lustrious precedent  of  that  French  mo- 
narch who,  engaged  in  an  equally 
fruitiess  expedition,  and 
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- "  With  twenty  thousand  men 

March*d  up  a  hill,  and  then  march'd  down 

again," 
— ^when  I  spied  some  bits  of  turf  lying 
abouty  which  some  sportive  rustic  had 
cut  out,  in  order  to  form  the  initials  of 
his  name,  or  those  of  his  Amaryllis. 
They  were,  indeed,  a  trifle  withered, 
but  necessity  must  not  be  too  nice,  so 
I  blessed  my  stars  and  carried  them 
off  in  triumph. 

26th,  10  o*clock,  p.  m.-~It  is  as  I 
had  anticipated.  Drawn  by  strong 
instinct  and  passion  for  his  native 
earth,  one  of  my  caterpillars  bath  al- 
ready crept  beneath  the  sod,  which  I 
had  mserted  in  their  box  in  such  con- 
venient morsels  as  might  facilitate 
their  access  to  the  nether  parts. 

29th, — I  have  named  one  of  my 
hairy  worms,  the  Recurring  Cater- 
pillar, from  .the  circumstance  of  his 
going  beneath  the  sod,  and  then  co- 
nung  forth  again,  the  same  thing  being 
constantly  repeated,  like  the  numbers 
in  a  recurring  decimal;  hence  the 
name,  on  the  propriety  of  which  it  is 
not  fit  that  I,  the  author,  should  ex- 
press an  opinion.  But  it  may  perhaps 
be  allowed  me,  with  justifiable  pride, 
to  record  the  sanction  of  an  eminent 
philosophical  friend,  renowned  for  his 
philological  studies,  who  was  pleased 
to  say  that  my  epithet  was  "  felici- 
tous in  no  common  degree,  and  re- 
markably appropriate."  No  man  can 
value  himself  on  these  trifles  less  than 
myself,  but  not  to  be  pleased  when  the 
great  and  the  good  condescend  to  ad- 
nure,  would  be  to  slight  their  verdict 
in  an  inexcusable  manner. 

The  great  chrysalis  continueth  to 
get  browner.  He  is  now  the  colour 
of  an  ear-wig,  verj  beautiful  to  behold. 
Yet  for  this  my  sister,  the  widow, 
'*  Though  Nature  gave  her  two,  hath  yet 
no  eye ! " 

SUt  Oct. — Much  snow  and  frost,  to 
which  I  owe  a  peculiarly  interesting 
discovery.  I  have  observed  that  my 
caterpillars,  which  are  set  out  all  day 
on  the  window-ledge,  in  the  open  air, 
invariably  retire  during  the  d&y,  one 
and  all  of  them,  beneath  the  sod.  At 
night,  John,  with  justifiable  care, 
brings  them  within  the  chamber,  lest, 
in  ^e  closing  of  the  window,  they 
should  haply  be  precipitated  into  the 
court  below;  and,  behold!  in  the 
morning,  after  their  nocturnal  abiding 
in  the  warm  room,  they  are  all  come 
forth  again,  and  even  perhaps  nib« 
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bling  a  little  at  breakfast,  thoug^li  of 
late  they  have  fallen  off  lamentably  in 
their  appetites.  I  have  affirmed  that 
all  come  forth — a  lapsus  phmuB.  All, 
I  shoidd  have  said,  with  the  exception 
of  the  one  who  first  ensepnlefared  him- 
self. He  indeed  is  wise  in  his  gene- 
ration, and  remaineth  still  and  medi- 
tative. Once  have  I  gently  lifted  up 
the  sod  to  look  at  him ;  he  was  curied 
round  into  an  emblem  of  eternity,  and 
doubtless  was  pondering  on  suitable 
subjects.  He  possesses  an  elevated 
character,  and  is  far  above  the  un- 
steady, capricious,  volatile  Recurring 
Caterpillars,  of  which  I  have  now  three. 
But  soft — let  me  not  blame  them.  A 
naturalist  should  never  be  harsh  in 
his  judgements ; 

**  For  what  is  man  ?  When  at  the  best* 

He's  but  a  caterpillar  drest.'* 

And  how  manpr  are  of  the  volatile. 
Recurring  species,  ever  restless,  never 
knowing  their  own  minds,  discontent- 
ed with  all  one  can  do  to  please  them, 
setting  up  their  backs  upon  the  slight- 
est occasions,  and  bristling  at  imagi- 
nary affronts!  Such,  1  luiow;  and, 
thank  God,  I  am  not  of  them. 

Moreover,  my  caterpillars  do  but 
follow  the  instincts  of  nature; — for 
(and  this  brings  me  to  the  interesting 
fact  which,  at  setting  out,  I  had  in- 
tended  to  elucidate,  and  of  which  I 
have  by  no  means  lost  sight,  however 
I  may  seem  to  have  wandered  from 
it) — for,  I  say,  it  is  evident  that  the 
diurnal  cold  to  which  these  creatures 
are  exposed,  makes  known  to  them 
that  winter  cometli  fast,  and  that  they 
ought  to  bury  themselves  in  order  to 
shun  his  inclement  wrath  ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  nocturnal  warmth 
deludes  them  into  a  belief  that  the 
spring  is  at  hand,  and  that  they  ought 
to  come  forth  to  pay  their  respects  to 
that  auspicious  divinity.  Still,  after 
all  that  can  be  alleged  m  their  favour, 
this  facility  of  being  deceived  argues 
an  inferior  order  of  intellect.  The 
first  of  the  self-interred  is — and  let 
him  henceforth  be  called — ^the  Solo- 
mon of  Caterpillars, 

Nov*  2d, — Last  night  we  were  all 
disturbed  at  tea  by  a  singular  clat- 
tering somid  in  the  cage  of  the  old 
canary,  as  if*  instead  of  roosting,  he 
were  attempting  to  walk  about  his 
abode  in  pattens.  We  hasteued  to  iu- 
vcstigaie  the  cause  of  the  phenooienon, 
but  could  discover  no  unusual  appear- 
ance, save  that  the  bii-J,  contrary  to 
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Us  hibitade,  was  roo&ting  on  a  lower 
perdi.  The  morningy  however,  that 
d^^or  of  concealmenty  developed 
themjslery.  From  age  the  feet  of 
the  bird  have  become  greatly  corru- 
gated; coDseqiientljy  the  extraneous 
sobetanees  with  which  they  come  in 
eontad,  lodge  within  the  cracka  and 
fissures.  John  having  neglected  lately 
(for  which  I  must  admonish  him)  to 
procure  a  fresh  supply  of  that  sabulo- 
oaeeooa  earth  wmch  preserves  the 
age  in  a  state  of  cleanliness,  an  ac- 
comolation  of  fiecal  matter  had  taken 
place  beneath  the  corrugated  claws, 
which  were  thus,  in  truth,  furnished, 
as  it  were,  with  pattens ;  nay,  the 
foot  bebg  aU  jammed  up,  resembled 
more  the  hoof  of  a  horse  than  the 
daw  of  a  canary  bird.  Hence  the 
clattering  which  had  so  alarmed  and 
perplexed  us.  The  poor  winged  crea- 
tine eonld  by  no  means  grasp  the 
peich  with  these  hoofs,  but  tottered 
about  on  it  like  an  awkward  dancer 
i^n  the  tight-rope.  Hence,  too,  he 
did  not,  aecordingf  to  his  wont  (to  quote 
a  ditty  wherewith  that  great  songster 
lodedoQ  hath  recreated  my  ear  in 
former  thnes), 

"  Like  a  tweet  little  chemb  perch'd  ap 
aloft," 

—wisely  reflecting,  that  the  higher  he 
weot  the  more  tremendous  would  be 
his  fall,  should  he  altogether  lose  his 
centre  of  g^ravity .  For  this  cause  did 
the  intelligent  creature  repose  (though 
not  indeed  without  vacillation)  on  the 
lower  perch. 

Under  these  dlstresung  circum- 
stanees  my  experience  told  me  what 
to  do.  I  washcKi  the  old  canary*s  claws 
in  a  tea-cup  of  warm  water,  filled  from 
onr  own  breakfast  urn,  but  carefully 
cooled  down,  by  exposure  to  the  at- 
mosphere, to  a  proper  temperature  for 
bathing.  On  first  catching  the  little 
captive  he  screamed  and  bit  as  before, 
bnt  DO  sooner  were  his  feet  immersed 
in  the  water,  than,  feeling  the  soothmg 
relief,  and  comprehendmg  the  whole 
Btttter,  he  became  tranqi^,  and  cast 
vp  a  grateful  glance  at  his  master  and 
bene£actor.  I  could  not  prevent  the 
tender  tear  of  sympathy  from  bedew- 
ing my  cheek. 

Nov,  Bd. — Last  night,  or  to  speak 
more  correctly,  this  morning,  I  had 
an  awfiil  dream. 

Metbooght  that  I  was  fondlv  gazing 
on  my  large  beautiful  chrysans,  when 
I  percdved  a  small  chink,  or  hiatus. 
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between  the  rings  of  his  body.  Gently 
taking  him  into  my  hand  to  investigate 
this  alarming  appearance,  lo  and  be- 
hold !  it  seemed  to  me  in  my  virion 
that  be  severed  into  three  parts,  as  if 
he  had  cracked  asunder  for  very  dry- 
ness, and  that  nothing  but  the  frag- 
ments of  a  perished  husk  remained  in 
my  hand — 

"  I  woke  in  horror,  and  dared  sleep  no 
more." 

But  I  am  happy  to  say  it  was  but  a 
dream — for  my  big  chrysalis  is  as  fat 
and  as  thriving  as  ever.  He  is,  bow- 
ever,  very  torpid,  in  consequence  of 
the  cold  weather,  which  hath  set  in 
so  early  and  so  severely.  In  order  to 
set  my  mind  entirely  at  rest  as  to  his 
vitality,  I  gave  him  a  pretty  hard 
pinch,  which  made  bim  stir  lustily. 

4th. — Had  a  woodcock  to  my  din- 
ner, with  a  bill  sopretematurally  long, 
that  I  saved  the  skull,  with  the  appur- 
tenance thereof,  as  an  additament  to 
my  museum.  The  claws  of  the  bird, 
at  the  suggestion  of  a  friend,  were 
also  preserved,  as  they  betokened,  by 
their  length  and  curvature,  a  remark- 
able longevity. 

5/A. — Wrote  a  letter  to  my  scien- 
tific friend,  who  dwelleth  at  Antwerp, 
with  an  especial  enquiry  after  the 
chrysalis  which  I  brought  with  me 
from  Padua,  on  my  return  from  my 
Italian  peregrination  nearly  two  years 
ago,  and  placed,  at  his  particular  re- 
quest, in  his  safe  keeping  or  cus- 
tody— ^he  fearing  the  perils  and  ma- 
ladies of  a  sea-vovage  for  my  chry- 
salis, and  the  humidity  of  our  climate. 
The  last  time  we  exchanged  letters  on 
the  subject,  the  chrysalis  had  turned 
round  a  little  upon  his  left  side.  I 
conjecture  that  it  must  be  now  high 
time  for  him  to  have  emerged  into  his 
butterfly  state.  After  this,  to  Larva 
Bank.  In  my  return,  paused  awhile 
near  a  ditch  in  Puddle  Lane,  and  oc- 
cupied myself  agreeably  for  some  time 
in  poking  a  large  family  toad  (whose 
disinclination  for  saltatory  motion  was 
extreme),  seeing  that,  by  reason  of  his 
excessive  corpulency,  be  greatly  need- 
ed exercise. 

It  is  the  pleasing  duty  of  every  na- 
turalist to  watch  over  the  health  of 
what  some  persons  are  pleased  to  call 
— the  inferior  orders  of  creation. 

6th Calamities  are    again    com- 

mencing.  My  second  nephew,  brush- 
ing by  with  the  impetuosity  of  youth, 
knocked  down  from  a  pin  whereby  it 
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was  atUohed  to  th«  wall,  my  beat 
iNUieli  of  oak-applea— conaiadDg  of  a 
duator  of  no  ieaa  than  fifleen  upon  only 
three  contiguoua  learea. 

Idiabodl  the  glory  la  departed ! 

Three  out  of  the  fifteen  were  direl. 
Heated  from  the  parent  atem. 

I  truat  that  I  preaerred  my  temper ; 

^but  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  $eem 

angry 3  and  to  administer  some  slight 
coUphic  caatigations  to  the  ear  of  the 
culprit. 

0  nephewi  nephew  I  thoa  haat  done 
a  deed  I 

Thou  knowest  not  my  feelinga— 

Thou  haat  no  oak-apples  I 

On  this  inauspicious  day>  moreover^ 
I  remarked  that  my  chrysalis  had, 
with  hia  ungularly-point^  tail,  im- 
paled »  morsel  of  bran.  What  thia 
may  portend  I  know  not ;  but  my  mind, 
weakened  and  agitated  by  the  occur- 
rence of  the  morning,  trembleth  at 
shadows*  and  forebodeth  horrid  eyenta. 

7th Still  am  I  anxious.       The 

waves  aubside  not  speedily  after  a  ter- 
rific storm.  Another  incident  hath 
deepened  unhappy  impressions. 
.  This  evening  an  unwonted  agitation 
seemed  to  possess  both  my  aged  and 
my  juvenUe  canary.  Long  after  roost- 
ing-time^  they  were  heard  to  flutter 
behind  the  napkin  wherewith  they 
are  always  carefully  enveloped,  lest 
the  light  of  the  canole  should  impede 
their  slumbers,  or  prove  prejudicial  to 
their  eyesight.  I  suspected  a  mouse; 
— nav  it  might  be  that  a  rat  was 
greedy  for  their  blood.  Highly  alarm- 
ed, yet  preserving  a  philosophical 
preaenoe  of  mind,  I  lifted  up  the  nap- 
kin, but  not  the  slightest  cause  for  the 
perturbation  waa  oiacoverable.  Long 
and  deeply  did  I  ponder  on  the  event; 
and  at  length  inclined  to  the  opinion 
that  some  hemp-seed,  which  had  re- 
cently been  added  to  their  nutriment, 
and  which  thej^  had  eaten  with  much 
voracity,  had  mduced  dyspepsia  and 
shocking  dreams. 

My  Slater— the  widow — ^wiih  the 
quickneaa  and  plausibility  of  women's 
wit,  hazardiMl  a  conjecture,  which  I 
here  record,  more  on  account  of  its 
ingenuity  than  of  any  credit  that  I 
attach  to  it ;  for  what  indeed  should 
women  be  expected  to  know  on  auch 
acientific  aubjecta?  Her  conjecture 
was,  that  certain  saucers  of  water, 
which  had  been  placed  beneath  the 
perches  of  the  birds  to  tempt  them  to 

blution,  had  arouaed  in  them  a  terror 

*  drowning,  and  that  they  could  not 


rest  in  peaee,  lest  in  almnber  they 
might  haply  fall  into  the  little  ocean 
below  their  feet.  Now  thia  la  inge- 
nioua.  But  the  hypothesis  ia  at  once 
annihilated  by  a  oonaideration  of  the 
fiict,  that  neither  canary-birds,  nor 
any  birds  whatsoever,  or  whereaoever, 
do  fall  from  their  perching-placea  in 
slumber— consequently  they  cannot 
£ear  to  do  so.  My  sister's  idea,  how- 
ever, conjured  up  in  my  own  mind  a 
more  alarming  and  more  probable 
conjecture.  May  not  my  birda  have 
been  bitten  by  a  rabid  mouse,  and 
labour  under  incipient  hydrophobia? 
Quiet  prevailed,  however,  during  the 
remainder  of  the  evening,  and  to-day 
my  birds  drink  their  water  as  usual. 

8fA.  —  The  g^at  chrysalis  hatfa 
shaken  off  the  morsel  of  bran  from  his 
Cauda. 

10/A.— To  the  woods  about  Papa 
Point.  Bisected  aome  oak-apples,  that 
looked  yet  fresh  and  flourishing  upon 
withered  leaves  that  had  fallen  to  the 
ground.  Found,  to  my  great  asto- 
niahment  (considering  the  lateness  of 
the  season),  pupse  in  certain  of  them, 
while  others  contained  flies  similar  to 
the  unhappy  ones  of  whom  I  love  not 
to  discourse. 

"  Infandum,  reglna,  jubes  renovare 
dolorem."  Pursued  my  investigations. 
Discovered  at  length  a  maggot  and  a 
dead  fly  tabernacling  togefiier  in  the 
centre  of  a  single  oak-apple.  The  fly 
was  dead,  and  half- eaten.  The  mys- 
tery is  now  cleared  up.  Another 
species  of  fly  evidently  deported  her 
ova  in  the  already  tenanted  oak-apples, 
and  her  progeny — ^Uke  to  the  o&pring 
ef  the  treacherous  ichneumon;  or  of 
the  iU-requiting  cuckoo,  aubsist  upon 
the  ruin  of  the  rightful  heirs  of  the 
tenement.  Thus,  throughout  univer- 
sal nature,  one  being  thrives  by  the 
destruction  of  ano^erl  *Tis  a  right 
curious  speculation.  Oak-apples  al- 
together move  me  to  wonder.  When 
Cometh  the  time  for  their  inhabitants 
to  be  disincarcerated  ?  In  those  which 
I  have  examined  for  some  time  paat, 
the  flies  (where  flies  there  he)  have 
eaten  their  way  even  into  die  very 
outermost  integument,  as  if  prepared 
to  emergi  into  dayligfat^yet  emerge 
they  do  not.  What  delayeth  them  ? 
If  extracted  from  their  abode,  they 
appear  weak,  faint,  and  torpid.  Then 
why  take  the  trouble  to  move  upward 
from  their  inner  aanctuariee — their 
secure  penetralia— at  a  season  when 
warmth  and  shelter  ave  pecuiiariy  de- 
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Biable?  Jdioreoyarv  ai  Hua  present 
periodf  seweaty  out  of  a  hundred 
are  manifestly  devoured  by  birds. 
Doth  nature  only  beguile  them  from 
tbdr  <»iDparatiTe  aecurity^  in  order  to 
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lender  them  a  more  easy  prey  to  their 
predestined  enemies?  Truly,  they 
appear  to  be  the  ?ery  outcaata  of  her 
domlnioOf  and  m  pit;f  for  them  is 
proportioned  to  the  misery  of  their 
eooditioik 

Jl/4_Beceired  a  letter  from  Sir 
Lraeaboeck  Crabnell,  announcing  to 
me  a  change  in  the  wording  of  the 
question  now  under  debate  in  the  Na- 
turalist s  Society  at  Marshford  (where- 
of I  hare  the  honour  to  be  a  member). 
The  questbn  as  first  proposed  waa— 
**  Whether  eaterpill^  are  or  are 
not  subject  to  the  toothache  ?"  The 
unendment  is  in  the  substitution  of  the 
Tord  <' jaw-ache"  for  "toothache;" 
ioafmnch  as  it  may  be  rationally  doubt- 
ed whether  the  implements  for  masti- 
eatkm  possessed  by  caterpillars  can 
properly  be  called  teeth — they  being 
merel  J  a  serrated  prolongation  of  the 
ttaziUuy  process,  not  arranged  in  se- 
parate  osseous  maases,  but  ttnigeneoua« 
like  uato  the  stmctiure  of  a  saw. 

Wrote  my  dedded  approval  of  tiie 
emendation. 

12tA..^0peQed  an  oak-apple  in  ho- 
Door  of  my  niece  Harrietts  birthday. 
Apparently  slight  causes  lead  to  gpreat 
results.  This  inddental  circumrtance 
has  led  me  to  modify  my  theory  of 
oak-apples:  in  what  manner*  I  will 
arcnmstantially  narrate.  My  niece, 
haiiag  so  recently  returned  from 
sehod,  naturally  heard  with  interest 
the  detail  of  events  that  had  taken 
place  ia  her  absence  from  Caterpillar 
Hail,  and  betrayed  a  laudable  impa- 
tience to  behold  the  birth  of  a  fly. 
But  the  first  two  oak-apples  that  I 
opened  (not  my  best,  I  own,  for  these 
I  am  reserving  for  exhibition — ^with 
hopes  of  a  priae— at  the  Naturalists' 
great  oak-apple  show  neat  m<Hith) 
contained  luitfaing  but  extremely  noi- 
nutepi^.  This,  like  Sir  Isaac  New- 
toa*8  i^ple,  set  me  thinkings  and,  on 
rcAectiofi,  I  animadverted  Utat  ail  the 
oldest  looking,  shrivelled  oak^^pplea 
vhich  I  had  latdy  opened,  had  co»- 
taued  pope,  or  a  dead  fly  and  a  pupa 
together.  These  pupss  I  httd  errone* 
oody  conoated  to  be  the  supposititious 
young  of  another  species  of  insect ; 
but  1  am  now  convinced  that  they  are 
tibe  identical  oftpring  of  the  self-same 
By  that  had  always  inhabited  tiie  oak. 


appl^  and  that  this  genua  of  flv  quit- 
teth  not  its  domicile  at  all,  but  is  bom 

— liveth  a  grub  life — chrysaliseth 

attameth  its  winged  state-^kyeth  its 
egg  (not  eggs,  for  it  is  monoviparous) 
— and  dieth  within  its  old  aboriginal 
mansion ; — and  these  things  may  have 
been  going  on  from  the  l^ginmng  of 
the  world.  If  this  be  truly  8o--4ben, 
Wpy>  home-loving  fly,  I  retract  my  la- 
ment for  thy  suppowd  forbm  condition! 
Forlorn,  said  I  ? — Thoa  art  beyond 
description  blest!  Thy  exemption 
from  the  turmoils  of  the  external  world 
remindeth  ne  of  certain  verses  of  that 
sweetest  of  modem  poets,  Gowper: — . 
*<  'Tie  pleaeaat  through  the  loop-holes  of 

vetrest 
To  peep  at  soch  a  world — to  see  the  etir 
Of  the  grottt  Babel,   and  not  fisel  the 

crowd;.-. 
To  bear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her 

gates 
At  a  safe  dietance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls,  a  (Sunt  murmur  on  the  uninhired 
.  ear." 

Once  more  I  say,  happy  fly !  How 
dimly,  through  the  soft  curtain  of  Uiy 
half-transparent  dwelling,  dost  thou 
behold  the  sorrows  that  beset  creation! 
How  uninjured  ia  thine  ear  by  the 
uproar  of  turmoiling  multitudes  I  Still 
tSere  are  difficulties  as  to  die  primal 
origin,  impregnation,  and  final  de« 
straction  of  oi^-apples — grave  topics, 
and  haply  unfitted  for  drawing-room 
discussion. 

I  return  to  my  niece  Harriet  and  the 
birthday  festivities. 

At  length  I  brought  myself  to  open 
one  of  my  (almost)  finest  oak-apples, 
and,  to  the  joy  of  the  whole  family, 
yea,  to  the  transport  of  those  who  had 
never  before  witnessed  the  process,  I 
detached  therefrom  a  large  handsome 
fly,  with  peculiarly  shining  wings.  If 
I  may  give  vent  to  a  little  allowable 
jocosity  on  so  hilarious  an  oceaaion, 
I  should  Bay  that  he  had  put  on  hia 
birthday  suit,  in  order  to  appear  with 
appropriate  and  becoming  aplendour 
berore  my  niece,  Harriet,  and  the  rest 
of  the  distinguished  assembly.  After  a 
little  natural  aatonishment  at  finding 
himself  before  so  much  good  company, 
eur  fly  became  brisk  and  fiamiiiar,  and 
began  to  mount  the  tall  silver  oandle- 
stick  at  a  prodigious  rate  of  celerity, 
with  a  manifest  attraction  towards  the 
light  of  the  taper.  I  am  surprised  at 
the  cruelty  that  existeth  in  some  female 
hearto.  It  savoureth  of  the  felme 
genua.    The  elder  ladies  were  unani- 
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mous  for  permitting  the  act  of  self-im- 
molation -whereupon  the  insect  seemed 
bent ;  but  my  niece,  Harriet,  with  a 
sensibility  that  did  her  honour,  de- 
clined to  accept  so  cruel  a  sacrifice  for 
the  celebration  of  her  natalitia ;  and, 
for  my  own  part,  disapproving,  as  1 
do  entirely,  of  heathenish  rites  and 
offerings  to  Moloch  of  living  and  in- 
telligent creatures,  I  persisted  (though 
even  held  back  by  my  sister,  the  widow) 
in  carrying  off  the  fly  on  the  point  of 
the  snuffers,  and  dropping  it  mto  the 
cage  of  one  of  the  canary-birds,  that 
the  wires  thereof  might  be  a  barrier 
from  evil  hands. 

After  this,  at  the  particular  request 
of  my  niece,  I  brought  down  into  the 
family  chamber  my  big  chrysalis,  in 
his  box.  The  dear  girl  was  both  gra- 
tified and  surprised  at  the  sight,  for, 
from  the  repugnance  which  my  sister, 
the  widow,  her  lawful  mother  (to  whom 
she  doubtless  oweth  a  dutiful  respect), 
had  thereunto  testified,  she  had,  as  she 
confessed  to  me,  a  dread  that  she  was 
about  to  see  somewhat  very  shocking  to 
behold,  or  (as  she  expressed  it)  a  great, 
fat,  squashy,  yellow-looking  £ing; 
but,  instead  thereof,  she  saw  (to  use 
her  own  language  on  the  occasion)  a 
pretty  brown  creature  that  looked  as 
hard  as  if  cut  out  of  stone,  and  re- 
sembled, in  its  form,  an  elegant  shell. 
**  And  indeed,"  uncle,  add^  the  dear 
child,  looking  up  at  me  with  a  ver^ 
sweet  smile,  "  I  find  your  chrysalis 
quite  fascinating,  and,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  should  like  to  malie  a  draw- 
ing of  it,  in  the  style  I  have  lately 
learnt  of  Mrs  Smudge,  at  Elysium- 
House  Academy.*' 

Down  in  my  will  for  five  thousand 
pounds. 

Nov.  13M.— Through  the  woods 
again — saw  a  forsaken  birdVnest. 
My  third  nephew,  Pliny  (so  christened 
at  my  request),  who  is  just  returned  to 
us  from  school,  and  who  is  really  anx- 
ious to  distinguish  himself  in  our  fa* 
mily  circle  by  some  notable  discovery 
in  the  realms  of  Natural  History — 
whereunto  he  hath  no  despicable  in- 
genium— .brought  the  said  bird's-nest 
unto  me,  climbing  the  tree  whereon  it 
was  constructed  with  the  dexterity  of 
an  American  sloth. 

Much  surprised  to  find  a  slug  therein 
^-creatures  of  this  g^nus  mount  not 
ordinarily  so  high — on  my  return  home, 
dissected  the  slug,  and,  according  to 
my  anticipations,  discovered  in  his 
head,  largely  developed,  the  newly-as- 
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certained  organ  of  Aecendativeness, 

common  to  die  cbamois,  the. eagle 

all  celebrated  eeronauts— and  the  as- 
cenders of  Mont  Blanc. 

Nov.  \5th. — Picked  up  a  rare  spe- 
cimen— ^the  maxilla*  or  jaw-bone  of  an 
antediluvian  ass,  which  I  have  deemed 
no  unfitting  addition  to  my  cabinet.  The 
denies  incisares  were  of  remarkable 
size. 

Query—M&y  not  this  be  the  identi- 
cal jaw-bone  wherewith  Samaon  put 
to  rout  the  Philistines  ?  The  supposi- 
tion is  extremely  credible,  since,  by 
accurate  calculation,  according  to  my 
theory  of  the  successive  vibrations  and 
progressive  motion  of  the  earth*s  sur- 
face,  this  celebrated  maxilla  (or  jaw- 
bone) would  just  now  be  moving  up 
our  way. 

Nov.  16M.  —  A  slight  disappoint- 
ment and  trial  of  temper.  My  nephew, 
Pliny,  who  (as  aforementioned)  hath 
a  watchful  and  enquiring  eye,  and 
looketh  diligently  about  him  daring 
our  peripatetic  exercises,  exclaimed 
this  day,  as  we  were  walking,  '*  What 
a  fine  caterpillar ! "  I  looked,  and 
verily  seemed  to  behold  a  marvelloas 
creature  of  this  species,  pretematurally 
large,  and  of  a  beautifiu  pink  colour. 
With  joy  and  eager  expectation  I 
stooped  to  pick  him  up,— and,  lo !  a 
potato-paring  I 

Nov.  nth. —  My  mind  is  pained. 
My  ver^  conscience  is  perturbed.  The 
forebodmgs  of  evil,  which  have  hung 
over  me  for  some  days  past,  are  all  too 
fatally  verified.  The  very  finest  of 
my  hairy  caterpillars  hath  deceased, 
and  I  fear  .me  that  I  am  his  murderer. 
It  chanced  on  this  wise : — For  some 
days,  I  had  seen  him  restiess — food  he 
declined ;  yet  beneath  the  sod  he  went 
not.  I  solemnly  aver  that  I  meant  no 
evil,  but  thinking  to  expedite  matters, 
and  desirous  of  instructing  him  after 
what  manner  he  should  ensepulchre 
himself,  I  lightiy — most  lightiy,  as  I 
imagined — ^placed  a  piece  of  sod  upon 
his  head,  as  a  gentie  hint  or  admonish- 
ment of  that  which  he  ought  to  do. 
Methought  he  not  ungratefully  ac- 
knowledged my  tender  care  for  him, 
and  was  pleased  witii  the  delicacy  of 
my  attention,  for,  after  this,  he  was 
no  more  restless.  Day  after  day  I 
beheld  a  portion  of  his  tail  protruding 
peacefully  from  beneath  the  sod ;  this 
morning,  however,  I  was  minded  to  in- 
dulge myself  by  a  full  view  of  him, 
when,  lifting  up  the  turf,  I  saw  too 
surely  that  my  caterpillar  was  dead. 
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It  was  an  awful  sight.  Hb  head  was 
turned  up  towards  heaTen^  as  if  sup- 
pfieatiii^  for  assbtance  ; — his  body 
was  coDtorted  after  the  usual  manner 
of  those  who  die  by  sufPocation ;  and 
diere  had  evidently  been  some  predi- 
jsoDBTj  conTulsiTe  movements — a  spe- 
cies of  qiasmodic  affection,  resulting 
from  compression  of  the  epiglottis. 
This  wo  was  too  big  for  tears.  I 
gaxed  in  silent  horror  upon  the  cold 
stiff  corpse.  There  was  somewhat  in- 
expressibly affecting  in  the  thought 
that  he  had  been  crushed  by  his  native 
sod ;  and  the  incident  brought  to  my 
nmidsome  pleasing  lines,  which  one 
of  my  nephews  read  to  me  out  of  a 
misedlany  of  poetry,  which  he  brought 
from  school.  They  appear  to  me 
better  than  most  of  toe  modem  poetry, 
which  hath  fallen  under  my  notice. 
Bui  I  sddom  read  any  but  ancient  au- 
thors, such  as  Pope  and  Dryden.  The 
lines  were  as  follows : — 

"  So  the  ilniek  eagle,  stretched  apon  the 

pW«, 
No  mora  through  rolling  donds  to  soar 


Vlew'd  Ui  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart. 
And  wing'd  the  abaft  that  qoiver'a  in  Us 

hetrt. 
Keen  wen  his  paogs,  hot  keener  far  to 

feel. 
He  xuned  the   pinion  that  impell'd  the 

Keel; 
While  the  same  feather,  that  had  warm'd 

lusDett, 
Drsok  the  btft  life-drop  of  his  bleeding 

Such,  or  similar  to  these,  must  have 
been  the  last  reflections  of  my  cater- 
pillar. But  a  cM>mfortable  thought  has 
just  occurred  to  me: — ma^  not  my 
caterpillar's  singular  condition  and  at- 
titude be  some  new  mode  of  passing 
through  the  intermediate  state  between 
^nib  and  butterfly  ?  How  truly  does 
the  immortal  Pope  observe, 

*'  Hope  springs  eternal    hi  the  hnmaa 
tl" 


^IsliaU  at  least  preserve  the  corpse 
while  it  remaineth  sweet. 

Another  reflection  hath,  however, 
arisen  to  trouble  this  new-bom  hope. 
If  this  be  so,  what  becometh  of  the 
tiecond  clause  of  my  great  discovery — 
mj  developement  of  the  arcanum  ar- 
raoonmu-my  lemma :  that  the  hairy 


caterpillar  chrysaliseth  not,  but  pos- 
sesseth  a  degree  of  torpidity,  dependent 
on  atmospheric  variation? — a  secret 
which,  tUi  this  moment,  I  have  not 
even  intrusted  unto  wridng,  and  which, 
even  now,  had  not  escaped  my  pen, 
but  through  emotion:  for  there  are 
plagiarists  in  the  land  who  watch  and 
wait  to  rob  a  man  of  his  immortality 
— and  who  knoweth  what  spies  may 
be  suborned  ? 

Yet  either  the  one  hypothesis  or  the 
other  must  be  rejected;  for,  though 
there  is  no  probability  whatever  that 
the  contorted  caterpillar  will  chrysa- 
Hse,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  one  may 
plahily  perceive  that  his  torpor  is  be- 
yond the  influence  of  atmospheric  vari- 
ation. 

As  to  his  brethren,  ihey  favour  my 
theory  prodigiously ;  even  the  first  of 
the  ensepulchred — the  Solomon  of  his 
tribe — ^hath  taken  to  recurring;  though 
indeed,  this  restlessness  may  be  caus^, 
in  a,  decree,  by  m^  having  so  frequently 
lifted  the  sod  to  disj^lay  my  torpid  trea- 
sures to  scientific  fnends  who,  the  fame 
of  my  caterpillars  having  gone  abroad, 
would  not  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
beholding  them ;  in  a  degree,  I  say,  for 
the  circumstance  that  their  fit  of  recur- 
ring was  nearly  coincident  with  the 
breaking  up  of  the  frost,  proves  incon- 
testable, that  the  state  of  the  atmos- 
phere influenceth  their  motions. 

Methinks,  too,  I  have  almost  esta- 
blbhed  the  fact  that  their  ingress  and 
eg^ss  aomey<rhstprecedeth  the  changes 
of  the  weather.  Could  my  discovery 
be  brought  to  perfection  and  certainty, 
we  shoidd  have  a  new  and  most  deli- 
cate species  of  barometer,  more  certain 
and  sensitive  than  mercury,  more  pre- 
scient than  a  toad  in  a  bottle ;  then 
would  my  happiness  be  complete ;  I 
should  stand  forth  a  benefactor  toman- 
kind.  Every  husbandman  who  season- 
ably housed  his  com,  or  cut  his  grass 
at  the  right  moment ;  every  father 
of  a  family  who  escaped  catarrhal 
affection  by  a  prudent  provision  of  the 
umbrella,  would  name  my  name  wit^ 
blessings.  My  Recurring  Caterpillar 
would  become  as  famous  as  the  old 
tortoise  of  that  admirable  naturalist, 
Gilbert  White  of  Selbome  ;  I  should 
live  beloved,  honoured,  and  celebrated, 
and  when  I  died,  perhaps  a  statue 
would  be  erected  to  my  memory. 
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It  is  scarcely  possible  to  estimate  too 
highly  the  importance  of  the  General 
Election  now  in  progress.  No  man 
on  whose  attention  the  snbject  Is 
pressed  can  fail  to  see  that  the  des- 
tinies of  the  Empire,  for  good  or  for 
oyII,  are  deeply  inyolyed  in  the  result. 
But  many,  we  fear,  do  not  act  upon 
this  principle,  either  from  not  being 
fully  aliye  to  Its  force,  or  from  listening 
to  the  siren  Indolence  at  the  moment 
when  eyery  nenre  should  be  strained 
to  saye  the  yessel  from  shipwreck.  We 
hardly  expect  to  reach  tne  hearts  of 
any,  who  haye  not  already  been  sum- 
moned to  their  duty  on  this  occasion 
by  other  admonitions  and  exhortations : 
nor  is  it  likely  that  we  can  urge  any 
topics  of  persuasion  that  haye  not 
been  already  exhausted,  or  that  do  not 
occur  to  eyery  reflecting  mind.  But 
as  we  haye  it  yet  in  our  power,  before 
the  final  completion  of  the  Elections, 
to  address  some  words  of  adyice  to  our 
readers,  and  as  we  belieye  that  the 
yery  iteration  of  the  same  yiews  and 
remonstrances  is  highly  seryiceable, 
we  should  feel  that  we  were  wanting 
to  our  duty  if  we  did  not  avail  ourselyes 
of  the  opportunity  thus  presented. 

Let  us,  then,  for  a  moment  consider 
the  nature  and  yalue  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  compose  the  creed  of  the 
Conseryatiye  party.  These  may  be 
said  to  be — 1st,  The  maintenance  of 
the  Monarchy  and  of  the  priyileges  of 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  2d,  The 
security  of  the  Protestant  Religion,  as 
established  in  the  three  kingdoms. 

We  need  not  ask  if  these  institutions 
are  of  a  slender  or  triyial  nature.  We 
need  not  ask  if  they  are  blessings  which 
we  ouffht  calmly  and  indifferentiy  to 
hazard  or  throw  away.  We  need  not 
Say  that  the  advantages  which  they 
yield  are  not  confined  to  one  class,  or 
rank,  or  section  of  the  community ; 
but  are,  when  rightiy  viewed,  of  equal 
benefit  to  eyery  peaceable,  industrious^ 
and  honest  citizen,  whether  hich  or 
low,  rich  or  poor.  The  nrinciples  of 
Conservative  policy  should  never  have 
found  favour  m  our  eyes,  if  they  were 
in  any  way  exclusive  in  their  tendency 
or  operation.  We  are  no  worshippers 
of  nobility ;  we  are  no  parasites  of 
wealth;  we  have  no  sympathy  with 
any  one  interest  in  the  commonwealth 


more  than  with  another.  We  revere 
and  rally  round  the  institutions  of  our 
country  because  we  believe  every  man 
to  be  alike  interested  in  their  stability, 
who  desires  either  to  live  and  rise  by  his 
own  exertions,  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
his  past  labours,  or  to  inherit  the  ac- 
quisitions of  those  who  have  laboured 
before  him  for  his  sake.  We  call  upon 
all  the  sober  and  religious  and  orderly 
of  every  station  and  denomination  to 
reflect  earnestiy  upon  the  blessings 
which  they  now  possess,  and  to  take 
heed  that  they  do  nothing  at  this  time 
which  shall  expose  them  to  the  slightest 
hurt  or  jeopaniy. 

Why  is  it  that  we  love  the  Mo- 
narchy? Why  is  it  that  we  prize 
the  institutions  of  an  hereffitary  peer- 
age and  a  representative  House  of 
Conamons  ?  Because  we  beliere  and 
know  that  this  constitution  coiitaiD5 
the  most  admirable  mixture  of  the  ele- 
ments of  society,  the  most  perfect  re- 
concilement of  opposite  excellences, 
that  wisdom  has  ever  planned  or  acci- 
dent brought  together.  It  has  afford- 
ed scope  for  the  greatest  and  most  dif- 
fusive liberty  that  has  ever  been  found 
compatible  with  mutual  restraint  and 
general  protection  ;  it  has  allowed 
tiie  amplest  freedom  of  discussion  con- 
sistent with  order  and  tranquillity  ;  it 
presents  the  most  liberal  encourage- 
ment to  enterprise  and  exertion  that 
can  co-exist  with  the  security  of  ac- 
quired rights  *,  it  exhibits  the  utmost 
latitude  of  popular  influence  that  can 
be  combined  with  an  effeetive  defence 
against  foreign  aggression,  or  a  vigor- 
ous administration  of  executive  go- 
yemment.  Under  this  constitution 
we  have  realized  all  the  opposing  vir- 
tues that  schoolboys  have  dreamed  or 
sages  have  devised.  We  have  nursed 
among  us  all  the  patriotism,  the  elo- 
quence, the  coura£^e,  the  independence 
tnat  have  adorned  the  fi'eest  republics 
of  the  world ;  while  we  have  been  ex- 
empt from  the  anarchy  and  dissensions, 
the  fierce  struggles  and  bloody  tri- 
umphs by  which  those  forms  of  ro- 
yemment  have  been  defaced.  We 
possess  all  the  refinement,  the  literary 
cultivation,  the  scientific  attainments 
that  have  ever  been  fostered  by  the 
most  splendid  and  powerful  monarchies, 
irithottt  the  vile  effeminacy^  or  the 
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groM  yiees  which  courtly  ease  and 
bauij  hare  too  often  produced.  The 
Moiuurchj  gives  firmness  and  unity  to 
the  national  strength^  and  annihilates 
the  wild  excesses  of  ambition.  The 
Aristocracy  gires  stability  to  existing 
rights  and  institutions,  and  diffiises 
refinement  and  generous  feeling  among 
ail  rlasses.  The  Democratic  princi- 
ple, working  in  its  proper  place  and 
imder  its  proper  trammels^  gives  lifb 
and  actifity  to  the  whole,  and  excites 
in  aU  ranks  a  spirit  of  mutual  sympa- 
thj  and  competition  productive  of  the 
bek  results. 

No  better  test  can  be  afforded  Of 
these  excellences  than  the  able  and 
npright  administration  of  justice,  for 
which  Britain  has  been  long  so  pre- 
eminentlj  distinguished.  The  judi- 
cial ermine  is  confessed  by  all  to 
have  been  unstained  by  the  slightest 
speck  of  personal  partiality  or  party 
hias.  No  man  has  hitherto  feared  to 
tnist  his  dearest  rights  and  interests  to 
his  political  opponent  acting  under  the 
solenm  sanction  of  a  judge's  oath. 
That  venerable  old  man,  now  enj  oying  a 
dignified  retirement  after  the  labours  of 
more  than  a  quarter-century,  had  many 
hitter  and  jealous  political  enemies, 
hut  never  one  who  breathed  a  whisper 
against  his  spotless  integrity ;  and  let 
us  saj,  that  if  this  had  been  his  ouly 
excellence.  Lord  Eldon  would  not  have 
earned  among  English  judges  that 
dutinction  which  he  has  acquired  by 
those  transcendent  talents,  and  that 
strength  of  mind,  which  have  fallen 
and  can  again  fall  to  the  lot  of  few. 
The  character,  of  which  Horace  merely 
fabled  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  has 
nowhere  been  realized  so  nobly  as  on 
the  British  Bench. 
"  Non  eiviom  ardor  prava  jubentiom, 

Kon  Tultus  instantis  tyraonl 

Mente  qnatit  solida." 
What  greater  blessing  can  we  possess 
than  this :  what  nobler  end  can  go- 
vernment attain  than  the  pure  and 
equal  administration  of  tne  laws. 
There  can  be  no  bad  government 
▼here  this  object  is  effectually  con- 
sulted :  there  can  be  no  good  go- 
vernment where  it  is  not.  But  nothing 
13  more  connected  with  our  mixed  con- 
stitudon  than  the  purity  of  judicial 
procedure.  The  independence  of  the 
judges,  which  is  so  essential  a  feature 
m  the  system,  is  the  direct  result  of  a 
due  a4)U8tment  of  the  Crown's  pre- 
rogative and  the  privileges  of  both 
Housei  of  Parliament. 


All  these  our  social  adtantages 
depend  upon  the  principle  of  mutual 
balance.  Liberty  itseu  consists  in 
restraint.  It  arises  from  that  degree 
of  restraint  upon  all,  which  gives 
the  greatest  security  to  each  from 
the  encroachments  of  others.  If 
pushed  too  far  in  one  direction  it  must 
leave  some  other  quarter  unprotected; 
like  "  vaulting  ambition  it  overleaps 
itself,  and  falls  on  the  other  side."  If 
history  has  any  value,  if  observation 
has  any  use,  if  experience  is  the  source 
of  wisdom,  we  must  cHng  with  im- 
moveable firmness  to  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  our  political  constitution,  and 
not  sufibr  any  interference  with  that 
systematic  equilibrium,  which,  if  de- 
stroyed or  sensibly  distturbed,  must 
endanger  all  that  we  possess,  and  em- 
bark us  in  aU  the  fears  and  perils  of 
an  untried  existence. 

Why  is  it  that  we  maintain  the  in- 
violability of  our  Protestant  Religious 
Establishments?  First,  because  we 
hold  it  a  religious  duty  to  do  so.  It 
is  every  man's  duty  to  assume  religion 
as  the  Kuide  and  safeguard  of  his  own 
life.  It  is  the  duty  of  every  father  of 
a  family  to  provide  for  his  children 
and  bis  domestics  the  protections  and 
privileges  of  religious  exercises  and 
instruction.  It  is  the  parallel  duty  of 
every  government  to  make  a  similar 
provision  for  the  eternal  welfare  of  its 
subjects.  Kings  and  rulers  and  ma- 
gistrates are  solemnly  called  upon,  in 
all  their  acts,  to  recognise  the  supre- 
macy of  that  Power  by  whom  alone 
they  reign,  or  rule,  or  wield  the  sword 
of  justice. 

But,  secondly,  it  is  not  only  the 
duty  of  governors  to  make  public  ac- 
knowledgment of  their  dependence  on 
Almighty  God,  by  supporting  and 
maintainmg  his  ministers  and  ordi- 
nances ;  but  it  is  the  temporal  interest 
of  those  governors,  and  of  all  their 
subjects,  that  every  means  should  bo 
adopted  to  diffuse  religious  principles 
throughout  the  whole  community.  In 
a  world  where  bad  passions  of  every 
kind  must  naturally  abound,  how  can 
order  and  justice  be  better  maintained? 
how  can  the  laws  be  more  effectually 
reinforced  than  by  religious  instruc- 
tion ?  In  a  coimlry  where  the  extremes 
of  success  and  adversity,  of  wealth  and 
poverty  must  ever  exist,  where  is  there 
to  be  n>und,  except  in  religion,  an  ef- 
fectual means  of  curbing  thelicentious- 
ness  of  the  rich,  of  sustaming  the  dejec- 
tion of  tixe  poor,  of  teaching  all  to  bear 
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thcir  regpectivB  fortones  with  modera- 
tion or  with  contentment  ?  It  is  not 
merely  as  a  restraint  upon  crime,  as  an 
instrument  of  coercive  government,  that 
religion  operates  in  acivil  point  of  view. 
It  is  the  means  of  softening  and  subdu- 
ing a  thousand  passions  and  vices  that 
the  laws  could  never  reach  by  any  de- 
gree of  rigour,  of  di£Piising  innumerable 
sympathies  and  charities  which  the 
laws  could  never  inculcate  as  obliga^ 
tions .  It  is  the  interest  of  the  wealthy 
that  the  poor  should  be  made  religious, 
that  they  may  submit  patiently  and 
cheerfully  to  their  many  severe  wants, 
and  resist  the  many  temptations  that 
beset  them.  It  is  still  more,  if  possi- 
ble, the  interest  of  the  poor  that  the 
rich  should  be  made  religious,  and 
that  the  public  recognition  of  religious 
institutions,  and  the  public  appoint- 
ment of  religpious  ministers,  should  dif- 
fuse  over  aS  ranks  of  society  a  tone 
and  temper  of  Christian  kindness  and 
benevolence.  Is  it  nothing  to  the  poor 
man  whether  his  rich  neighbour  shall 
be  a  practical  heathen,  an  irreligious 
churl,  a  merciless  asserter  of  his  ex- 
treme rights,  a  litigious  perverter  of  j  us- 
tice  and  of  law,  a  seducer  of  innocence 
and  virtue, — or  a  pious  and  humane 
member  of  the  Christian  church,  not 
captiously  seeking  to  take  offence,  but 
using  meekly  what  is  his  due,  not 
grudging  to  give  from  his  superfluity, 
but  charitable,  merciful,  and  zealous 
in  all  Christian  virtues  ?  Is  it  nothing 
to  the  wretched  debtor  whether  his 
creditor  is  a  cruel  or  a  humane  man  ? 
Is  it  nothing  to  those  who  so  often  are 
visited  with  hunger,  and  sickness,  and 
distress,  whether  those  who  are  able 
to  relieve  them  shall  have  the  will  to 
do  so,  or  shall  be  insensible  to  their 
sorrows  and  deaf  to  their  supplications? 
If  any,  indeed,  have  an  interest  in  the 
general  diffusion  of  religious  feelings,  it 
IS  the  poor  and  needy,  who  are  most 
dependent  on  the  charity  and  liberality 
of  others.  But  surely  it  is  the  interest 
of  all  of  every  rank  and  station,  and 
of  every  sect  and  persuasion,  that  their 
fellow-citizens  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  rendered  religious,  that  they  may 
be  faithful  and  honest  in  their  dealings, 
liberal  and  moderate  in  the  exercise  of 
their  rights,  ready  to  give  mutud  aid 
and  assistance  to  each  other  in  their 
want  s  and  afflictions.  It  has  been  well 
said,  that  the  revelation  of  Chris- 
tianity has  enlightened  even  the  natu- 
ral religion  of  £e  Deist.     3o  is  it  true 


that  the  establishment  of  Chri^tiaDltj 
has  influenced  not  only  those  who  be- 
lieve its  doctrines,  but  even  those 
whose  minds  are  unconverted.  Even 
the  bad  and  careless  pay  homafire  to 
its  precepts  and  examples,  ana  the 
passions  and  vices  of  all  are  con- 
fined by  public  opinion  and  a  sense  of 
decency  within  limits  which  in  an  ir- 
religious community  would  be  alto^^e- 
ther  unknown. 

Few  men  dispute  the  propriety  and 
duty  of  diffusing  education  among*  all 
classes  by  means  of  public  or  national 
institutions.  On  the  same,  or  a  far 
higher  principle,  is  the  establishment 
of  religion  indispensable.  There  may 
be  mere  education  without  propor- 
tional improvement.  The  tree  of 
knowledge  may  bear  no  fruit  but 
death.  The  intellect  may  be  culti- 
vated, and  yet  the  heart  may  remain 
hard,  the  feelings  cold,  the  habits  vi- 
cious. Knowledge  imparted  to  tbe 
poor  man  may  but  open  his  eyes  to  the 
nakedness  of  his  lot,  without  bringing' 
the  balm  of  consolation  to  reconcile 
him  to  his  sufferings.  Religion  alone 
can  reform  the  mind,  or  sustain  the 
spirit.  Religion  alone  can  make  know- 
ledge useful  and  safe.  Religion,  eren 
with  littie  knowledge,  is  wisdom. 
Knowledge  without  religion  is  worse 
than  ignorance. 

If  religion  is  to  be  established,  it 
must  be  established  according  to  a 
creed.  A  creedless  religion  is  Deism 
or  Paganism  ;  and  no  other  creed 
can  be  recognised  in  this  country  but 
that  which  is  professed  by  the  Protest- 
ant Churches  of  the  empire. 

Of  the  benefits  and  necessity  of  re- 
ligious institutions  we  have  obvious 
examples,  both  in  the  evidence  of  their 
operation  and  in '  the  effects  which 
result  where  their  operation  is  ob- 
structed. To  our  national  religion 
we  owe  to  an  extent  which  we  cannot 
sufficientiy  estimate,  the  correctness 
of  our  manners,  the  purity  of  onr  do- 
mestic morals,  the  general  dififnsion  of 
charity  and  philanthropy,  the  absence 
of  open  profligacy  or  licentiousness. 
It  is  the  salt  which  preserves  us  from 
corruption  in  the  midst  of  wealth  and 
luxunes  which  the  Roman  Empire 
never  surpassed.  It  is  the  golden  chain 
which  gentiy  binds  together  by  mutual 
afiinities  the  widest  extremes  of  social 
condition.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
two  great  exceptions  to  our  national 
character  for  happiness   and  Tirtne 
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at  explained  by  the  exclusion  of 
those  ^nry  blessings^  as  diflfused  over 
the  rest  of  the  community.  We  re- 
fer to  the  misery  and  lawlessness  of 
the  Catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland^ 
and  to  the  vice  and  almost  Irish  de- 
gradation of  the  urban  poor  through- 
oat  the  empire.  To  these  classes, 
from  different  causes,  the  light  of  true 
religion  can  at  present  but  imperfectly 
mch.  They  are,  left  to  the  oominion 
of  their  own  bad  passions,  uncontrol- 
led by  religious  restraints — to  the  sense 
of  their  own  wretchedness,  unmitiga- 
ted bj  religions  resignation .  And  un- 
tO,  by  lawful  means,  the  blessings  and 
bflQeDces  of  scriptural  faith  can  be 
efficiently  conveyed  to  these  por- 
tions of  our  countrymen,  they  will  re- 
muDf  as  now,  a  moral  wUdemess  amid 
a  smiling  garden ;  a  piercing  thorn  in 
our  sides  in  the  midst  of  our  own  com- 
forts ;  a  punishment  upon  us  for  every 
boor  that  passes  by  without  an  effort 
to  place  within  their  reach,  what  alone 
ezn  lighten  their  burden,  or  reclaim 
them  to  social  usefulness  and  worth. 

But  omitting  these  exceptions, 
▼hicfabut  confirm  the  general  rule, 
▼cask  again,  what  nobler  prospect  has 
eypr  been  afforded  than  the  moral  and 
political  state  of  Great  Britain  for  a 
ioog  time  past  ?  Where  has  there 
been  so  much  virtue — so  much  liberty 
^somuch  happiness?  Is  there  any 
muwho  does  not  share  in  these  bless- 
bgs,  or  who  would  not  suffer  if  their 
sources  were  dried  up  ?  No  one,  from 
the  jonthful  Sovereign  whom  Heaven 
has  pkced.on  the  throne  of  her  an- 
cestors under  such  happy  auspices, 
down  to  the  htunblest  labourer;  no 
one,  from  the  richest  landholder  or 
capitalist,  down  to  the  meanest  mendi- 
eant  who  owes  his  support  to  public 
or  individual  charity,  is  without  a 
part  and  an  interest  in  the  national 
prosperity  and  the  national  charac- 
ter, and  In  the  stability  of  those  insti- 
tutions from  which  that  prosperity 
and  character  have  arisen.  Every 
man  who  loves  peace  and  brotherly 
amity,  and  hates  discord  and  civil  tu- 
mult— ^who  looks  to  the  steady  recur- 
rence of  his  daily  labour  and  daily 
bread— who  hopes  to  live  on  what  his 
fathers  have  left  him,  or  to  transmit 
to  his  children  what  he  is  earning  him- 
self—all  that  prefer  reg^ar  industry 
and  lawful  subordination  to  the  wild 
lottery  of  anarchy  and  confusion — all» 
in  short,  but  the  desperate  and  de- 
praved, who  ^ 
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•— *  "  love  to  slide,  not  stand. 
And  Fortune's  ice  prefer  to  Virtue's  land," 
— all  the  sober  and  quiet  and  honest,  of 
whatever  deg^e,  are  interested,  to  tlie 
extent  of  their  whole  means  and  pros- 
pects, in  the  unshaken  stability  of  our 
noble  institutions,  whether  of  Church 
or  State.  Looking  at  their  glorious 
and  happy  effects,  we  must  cry  with 
Fitz- Eustace — 
"  Where's  the  coward  that  would  not  dare 

To  fight  for  such  a  land  ?  " 
Where  is  the  man,  rich  or  poor,  mean 
or  exalted,  with  one  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism, or  one  pulse  of  virtue,  that  would 
not  struggle  in  civil  contest,  as  in  war- 
like strife,  to  baffle  the  enemies,  open 
or  concealed,  who  would  deprive  us  of 
this  our  best  birthright — our  social 
and  religious  privileges. 

We  shall  no  doubt  be  asked,  whe- 
ther there  is  cause  for  any  alarm  on 
this  subject ;  whether  our  institutions 
are  in  danger,  either  in  Church  or 
State  ?  Why  this  defence  of  what  is 
not  attacked?  Why  this  panegyric 
of  what  is  not  disparaged  ? 

We  say,  and  we  say  it  with  deep 
regret,  that  our  institutions,  both  in 
Church  and  State,  are  in  danger ;  that 
they  are  attacked — that  they  are  vitu- 
perated ;  and  that  at  no  time  was  it 
more  necessary  than  now  to  remem- 
ber their  excellences,  and  to  fly  to 
their  assistance.  It  is  notoriotis  that 
there  is  a  party,  of  growing  numbers 
and  importance,  who  openly  seek  to  de- 
stroy the  National  Church,  to  annihi- 
late the  House  of  Lords,  and  to  crush 
the  monarchy,  or  to  cripple  it  by  the 
fetters  of  republican  institutions.  The 
men  who  profess  these  principles  wear 
no  disguise;  they  are  open  and  frank;  ' 
they  are  not  merely  suspected  of  such 
doctrines ;  they  avow  andglory  in  them. 
Destruction  of  the  Church,  and  of  our 
mixed  form  of  Govemmept,  is  their 
watchword,  their  party-distinction. 

In  what  political  position,  then, 
are  these  dangerous  and  desperate 
men  ?  Are  they  shunned  and  despis- 
ed as  they  ought  to  be  ?  Are  their 
doctrines  earnestly  denounced  and 
disclaimed,  and  every  effort  made 
to  prevent  their  increase  and  diminish 
their  influence?  This  is  the  course 
which  we  might  expect  to  be  pur- 
sued. This  is  the  conduct  which 
the  honest  and  sincere  lovers  of  the 
Church  and  Constitution  would  adopt 
towards  such  enemies.  There  would 
be  no  wish  to  identify  themselves  with 
them  QT  their  doctrines  j  no  wowty 
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to  find  out  BOOM  oommon  temi}  some 
equiTocal  nickname*  under  wlaxh.  the 
lovers  and  the  haters  of  our  institu- 
tions should  be  indlstinguishably 
blended.  A  dear  line  of  separation 
'would  be  drawn*  and  every  exertion 
made  that  there  should  be  no  misap- 
prehension, not  even  a  suspicion*  that  a 
community  existed  between  them.  If 
this  course  were  boldly  and  fearlessly 
pursued  by  all  whose  duty  it  is  to  de- 
fend the  Ck)nstitution*  and  who  pro- 
fess to  discharge  that  duty,  the  country 
would  indeed  be  safe.  The  destruc- 
tive party  would  be  greatly  outnum- 
bereci.  Their  doctrines  would  become, 
as  they  should  be,  a  badge  of  di8quali«> 
fication  for  public  favour  or  political 
encouragement*  and  would  soon  sink 
into  general  and  merited  contempt. 

But  this  is  not  the  course  of  all  who 
profess  attachment  to  the  Constitution. 
It  is  not  the  course  of  the  mmUtry  to- 
wards those  men.  They  do  not  indeed 
profess  to  agree.with  them  in  opinion ; 
but  do  they  act  as  if  they  seriously  and 
solemnly  differed  from  them  ?  They 
commend  their  doctrines  by  the  faint* 
ness  and  chariness  of  their  condemna- 
tion, and  they  court  them  personally 
as  their  most  efficient  partisans.  The 
dullest  and  most  unwilling  observer 
must  see  that  they  have  virtually  coa- 
lesced with  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  say 
thatthey  merely  take  their  support*  and 
that  they  cannot  be  expected  to  refuse 
it.  The  connexion  is  of  a  deeper  and 
more  intimate  kind  than  a  mere  coinci- 
dence of  individual  votes.  The  Ministry 
receive  as  much  support  from  the  Con- 
servatives as  from  the  Radicals ;  nay, 
they  receive  more.     In  ^eir  outward 

Erofessions  the  Ministry  differinfinitely 
)ss  from  the  Conservatives  than  from 
the  Radicals.  But  do  they  stand  in  a 
corresponding  relation  to  each  of  these 
parties?  Very-far  from  it.  The  Hume 
and  O'Connell  party  have  all  their 
sympathies*  all  theur  confidence*  aU 
their  praise,  and  all  their  support. 
The  Whigs  and  Radicals  are  in  alli- 
ance for  common  purposes*  and  for 
general  government  and  patronage. 
If  a  Conservative,  who  sedu  to  sup- 
port the  Throne*  the  Peerage*  and 
the  Church*  is  opposed  at  an  election 
by  one  who  seeks  to  destroy  or  under- 
mine all  three,  which  of  them  has 
the  vote  and  interest  of  the  Whig 
Ministers  and  the  Whig  party  ?  West- 
minster and  Glasgow  afford  a  i^ady 
reply ;  and  in  eveiv  place  where  the 
same  contest  of  pnnciplet  has  taken 
*placo,  the  wpiq-ht  of  Whicr  influence,  not 
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content  with  rftwaining  even  neutral, 
has  been  thrown  into  the  Destructiye 
scale.  It  will  not  be  said  by  the  Mi- 
nisterialists that  this  arises  from  sel- 
fishness or  from  personal  pique.  Either 
motive  would  prove  their  want  of 
principle*  and  tneir  unfitness  for  go- 
vernment. It  must  proceed*  then*  fi^m 
this  fact*  that  the  Ministerial  Whigs  do 
not  cordially  disapprove  of  destructive 
doctrines ;  that  tney  do  not  sincerely 
admire  and  appreciate  the  institutions 
of  the  countiy.  Thev  would  rather, 
it  appears*  have  the  Throne*  the  Peer- 
age, and  the  Church  destroyed,  thu 
see  them  preserved  in  any  way  tbit 
should  not  infer  their  political  ascen- 
dency. They  are  prepared  to  assist 
the  spread  of  destructive  principles, 
and  hazard  the  welfiure  of  the  natioD, 
rather  than  renounce  the  votes  which 
destructive  politicians  are  willing  to 
give  for  their  support.  They  would 
rather  be  in  office,  and  destroy  the 
constitution*  with  Hume  and  0*Con- 
nell*  than  leave  it  to  be  preaenred  by 
Peel  and  Stanley. 

The  tone  of  their  daily  organs,  the 
uncontradicted  language  of  their  ordi- 
nary auxiliaries*  proves  the  base  league 
into  which  thejr  have  entered  with  the 
enemies  of  their  country.  The  great 
point  at  which  they  have  been  loug 
labouring  is  to  be  classed  with  the  Ra- 
dicals under  the  common  denomination 
of  JReformerti  their  great  principle 
has  been  to  effect  a  compact  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  minor  differences  and  slight 
shades  of  opinion.  What*  then  I  is  a 
Reformer  the  same  thing  with  a  De- 
stroyer ?  Is  the  physician  of  the  same 
fraternity  with  the.professed  poisoner : 
Is  there  any  affinity  between  the  sur- 
geon and  the  assassin  ?  Is  it  a  minor 
difference  whether  arsenic  or  arrow- 
root is  administered?  whether  the 
lancet  or  the  stiletto  is  employed  ?  Is 
it  a  trifling  distinction  that  one  man 
wishes  to  repair  and  enlaige  the  sa- 
cred edifice  and  another  to  pull  it 
down*  without  rebuildii^  it?  Surely 
there  is  either  the  vilest  hypocrisy  or 
the  most  wretched  infatuation  in  such 
conduct.  Reform  must  either  mean 
with  the  Ministers  degtmciioih  or  de- 
struction and  reform  are  irreconcilable 
things.  The  defender  of  his  country 
will  not  hold  communion  with  an  in- 
vadiuji:  foe.  The  lover  of  his  coun- 
try's institutions  will  not  lea^pie  with 
those  who  seek  openly  to  dastroj  them. 
On  this  aulQec^  be  it  obsenred*  the 
Ministerial  party  have  loiur  had  no 
pretence  for.  being  deeeiveo.      Their 
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Radial  dki  do  not  prfttoad  BMrely 
to  Mom.  Thmr  seek  to  desbrav^ 
ud  ^T  9kj  8o»  la  one  remarkable 
C8»>imued,  •■  to  the  proposed  bills  for 
^yiflf  iMnaaed  effieaejr  to  the  Chiirch 
of  Eqgkiid*  tbey  put  their  negative 
oo  the  iiietfiire>  on  the  professed 
gnNmdtliaiit  iras  one  of  reformationy 
ud  not  of  destruction;  and  strange  to 
saf,  s  Whig  Refoming  Ministry  ac- 
qmeieed  in  the  pemiiaous  eooree  thus 
iosdeatiy  dictated  to  them. 

The  danger  and  g^ilt  of  this  aHianoe 
vith  the  enemieB  of  the  Church  and 
the  ConedtatioUf  are  not  diminished  or 
palliated  bj  any  pretence  for  alleging 
a  deeieise  of  streqgth»  or  of  animosity 
In  those  who  are  thus  countenanced  and 
cBconraged.  The  Radical  party  has 
grovD  in  nmnbers^  on  the  ruin  of  the 
Uostitntional  WUgs.  The  dwellers 
on  the  bthmosy  the  professed  patrons 
of  theymee  miHeUi  but  secret  lUiettors 
of  the  extreme  ffauche,  are  unable  to 
keep  m  cheek  even  the  auxiliaries 
tb^fasTs  taken  into  their  pay.  Their 
al&s  akead^  greaUjf  ofitevmAer  them, 
and  will  soon  be  in  a  condition  to 
dietate  their  own  terms,  and  to  com- 
I«l  some  compromise  of  tiie  vital  nrin- 
eiplei  which  ought  for  ever  to  keep 
tlRm  asunder.  There  is  the  further 
daa^r,  in  this  state  of  things^  that 
oen*s  minds  may  gradually  be  re- 
nociled  to  violent  measures  which 
iBight  at  present  revolt  them ;  as  no 
<»e  can  kmg  commune  or  coquet  with 
sin  or  error,  without  losing  some  of 
the  ssktary  abhorrence  with  which  it 
oojTht  to  be  viewed. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of 
thoe  fiiets  than  the  estimation  in 
vhich  Lord  Grey's  Government  is 
BOW  heU  by  the  adherents  of  the  pre- 
sent Ministiy.  Formerly,  Lord  Grey 
was  all  diat  could  be  desired  in  a  Mi- 
nttter~the  just  medium  between  the 
ntremes  of  party-^e  £itfa^  of  Re- 
fornu-the  Mend  of  hb  country.  Now» 
aproposdon  for  recalling  Liord  Grey 
to  the  GoTemment  would  be  received 
by  the  Mmisterial  Benches  with  in- 
dignation and  scorn.  Lord  Grey  is 
now  Httle  better  than  amere  Tory,  an 
iUiherai,  aristocratic  bigot,  far  b^nd 
the  age,  and  totally  unsmted  to  the 
tunes.  This  chai^  has  occurred  in 
three  or  four  short  years.  The  pre- 
Knt  Mimstry  once  held  office  with 
L|Ord  Gtey,  and  are  now  the  idok  of 
tw  meo  who  exeerate  Lord  Grey's 
^*«M*  Lord  Ifalbonnie  himself, 
NQcehisown  PrNiiimhipibas  mider- , 


gone  a  mighty  change.  When  for« 
merly  in  power,  his  Ministry  were  the 
''  baae  and  bloody'*  Whigs,  who  were 
undeserving  of  support  from  any  por« 
tion  of  the  community.  Now,  they  are 
the  first  Ministry  that  have  done  justice 
to  Ireland,  and  they  possess  the  confi- 
dence and  favour  of  Hume  and  Bowring. 

That  there  has  been  a  change  some- 
where, is  certain.  Is  it  in  the  Radi- 
cal party  ?  Have  they  become  more 
attached  to  the  Ccmstitution,  less 
inveterate  against  the  Church  ?  That 
will  hardly  be  said.  Then  it  is  plain, 
that  the  Ministry  themselves  are  giv- 
ing wa^,  it  may  be  reluctantly,  but 
still  r^idly,  to  the  demands  and  doc- 
trines of  the  Destructive  party.  To 
them,  therefore,  we  cannot  look  for 
any  firm  or  faithful  defence  of  our  in- 
stitutions ;  they  are  leagued  with  the 
enemies  of  the  country,  and  are  willing, 
for  aught  that  is  seen,  to  make  just  as 
much  concession  to  them,  adin^iituwi 
as  is  necessary  to  keep  themselves  in 
power.  They  are  even  now  on  the 
edge  of  the  revolutionary  vortex,  cir- 
cling nearer  and  nearer  every  moment 
to  the  centre ;  and  if  not  arrested,  des- 
tmed  by  degrees,  and  with  giddy  and 
deceitful  whirl,  to  be  sucked  down  ere 
long  into  the  destructive  gulf. 

One  thing  is  manifest  in  the  present 
Ministry,  that  they  are  not  the  sincere 
friends  and  supporters  of  the  Church, 
and  that  Protestant  principles  will  not 
receive  justice  from  them  in  any  part 
of  the  empire.  In  Irdand  they  have 
committed  themselves  to  the  principle 
of  spoliation.  In  England  they  are 
striking  at  the  root  of  all  Establii^- 
ments,  by  altering  the  law  which 
throws  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastical 
&brics  upon  the  property  or  funds  of 
the  nation.  In  Scotland  thev  may 
soon  be  led  to  a  similar  principle  and 
in  the  mean-time  they  are  discouraging 
as  much  as  they  can  the  noble  object 
of  Church  Extension,  which  a  growmg 
population  has  rendered  necessary,  as 
the  only  means  of  w>ninfj^ining  the  na- 
tional character  on  its  ancient  basis. 
That  glorious  scheme  has  no  sympathy 
in  their  breasts :  if  it  is  accomplished 
at  all,  it  must  be  done  by  other  hands, 
or  extorted  from  these  men  by  their 
prudence  and  their  fears,  by  the  loud 
voice  of  a  religious  peoplci  declaring 
that  the  spuritual  wants  and  necesnties 
of  our  destitute  countrymen  must  be 
supplied;  that  shelter  and  food  must  be 
provided  for  that  unhappy  portionof  the 
flock  who  can  no  longer  he  ^cntumed 
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within  the  present  precincts  of  the 
fold. 

Bat  supposing  that  the  fears  of  dan- 
ger to  our  institutions  which  we  have 
now  expressed,  were  remote  or  unreal, 
still  there  is  the  strongest  call  upon  us 
to  stand  forward  upon  Conservative 
principles,  in  order  that  the  enemies 
of  the  Constitution,  or  those  who 
traflSc  with  Uiem,  may  he  reduced  to 
so  insignificant  a  number  as  to  leave 
no  room  even  for  apprehension  on  such 
a  subject.  Appi'^hension  itself  is  one 
of  the  greatest  evils,  and  that  evil  must 
be  removed  before  we  can  again  enjoy 
the  blessings  of  our  situation. 

For  a  period  now  of  more  than  eight 
years,  the  country  has  been  agitated 
by  a  constant  fever  of  political  excite- 
ment. Measures  have  been  carried  in 
Parliament,  materially  changing  the 
constitution  of  the  empire  as  previously 
established,  and  which,  by  no  incon- 
siderable portion  of  the  community, 
were  regarded  as  violations  of  princi- 
ple and  prolific  sources  of  future  mis- 
chief. Other  measures  have  been  pro- 
poscdj  tending  still  further  and  more 
palpably  to  innovate  upon  our  form  of 
goverpment,  and  viewed  by  a  still 
greater  proportion  of  the  nation  as 
fraught  with  the  most  fatal  conse- 
quences. As  we  have  already  said, 
scarcely  any  of  our  most  hallowed  in- 
stitutions have  escaped  the  threatenings 
of  organic  revolution :  the  Church  has 
been  vigorously  and  formidably  assail- 
ed ;  the  Peerage  has  been  unsparingly 
and  incessantlv  denounced ;  the  House 
of  Commons  itself  is  menaced  with  a 
repetition  of  the  fiery  ordeal  to  which 
it  was  so  lately  subjected,  and  an  ex- 
tension of  those  changes  which  are  only 
now  coming  to  be  fairly  tried ;  and 
from  the  spirit  that  is  abroad,  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe,  that  if  the 
Monarchy  has  not  been  equally  attack- 
ed, it  owes  its  exemption,  not  to  any 
sincere  attachment  for  this  part  of  our 
institutions  in  the  promoters  of  other 
innovations,  but  to  accident  or  pru- 
dence, and  to  the  opinion  that  the  last 
and  final  blow  should  neither  be  at- 
tempted nor  spoken  of,  till  every  shield 
and  bulwark  be  removed  that  could 
ward  off  or  deaden  its  effect. 

'Hie  existence  of  such  designs  is 

on  all  hands  admitted,  and  we  have 

already  pointed  at  circumstances  in 

e  conduct  of  the  Ministerial  party 

%cient  to  give  probable  grounds  for 

irehensions  as  to  their  success.     It 

Qot  necessary  in  thi3  vfft  to  say, 


that  we  tUnk  th^se  desigM  will  snc- 
ceed.  It  is  enough  for  oar  ugomeot, 
that  there  is  such  reasonable  eanse  d 
apprehension  regarding  ihem,  as  to 
eng^ss  the  minds  of  serious  and 
cautions  men  with  considera^ns  how 
to  avert  the  danger.  Sorely  such  ap< 
prehensions  are  not  groundless  or  ab- 
surd in  men  who  see  the  very  ser- 
vants intrusted  with  the  protection  of 
their  house,  handling  in  fondness  or 
in  sport  the  firebrands  prepared  for 
the  destruction  of  the  edifice, — ^nay, 
fanning  with  their  breath  the  rising 
and  spreading  flames  that  are  longing 
to  consume  it. 

In  a  tyrannous  govemnmnt,  the 
fear  of  change  may  perplex  monarcfas 
alone.  But  in  a  country  like  Great 
Britain — ^where,  with  the  universal 
diffusion  of  freedom,  there  ia  a  deq) 
and  wide-spread  interest  throughout 
all  ranks  and  classes  in  the  stability  of 
its  institutions — ^the  fear  of  change, 
when  once  it  becomes  prevalent,  must 
have  effects  as  wide  and  general  as 
they  are  pernicious.  Men  of  property 
cannot  view  without  the  greatest 
alarm  the  growing  power  and  threat- 
ened ascendency  of  those  fluctuating 
masses  who,  acting  so  often  on  the 
principle  that  they  have  nothing  to 
lose  and  little  to  fear,  would  have  every 
temptation  to  exert  their  legislatiTe 
influence,  as  a  means,  of  plundering 
the  wealthy.  Men  of  high-minded 
and  liberal  spirits,  cannot,  without 
indignation,  look  forward  to  the  sub- 
version of  all  that  is  chivalrous  and 
polished  and  cultivated  in  society — and 
the  substitution  of  mean,  coarse,  and 
selfish  vulgarities,  that  would  undo 
the  civilisation  of  centuries,  and  strip 
political  and  private  intercourse  of  all 
Its  humanities,  and  half  of  its  virtues. 
Men  who  love  genuine  and  equal 
freedom,  cannot  sit  still  when  those 
safeguards  are  sought  to  be  removed, 
which,  by  controlling  all,  give  liberty 
to  all,  and  without  which  the  caprices 
and  violences  of  democracy  would 
bear  unresisted  dominion,  and  the 
shifting  mob-majority  of  the  day  would 
receive  unbounded  license  for  endless 
tyranny,  and  reciprocal  retaliation. 
Above  all,  men  who  honour  religion, 
and  prize  morality  as  the  dearest  dis- 
tinctions of  their  race,  and  as  the  most 
essential  elements  of  human  happiness 
and  social  order,  cannot  without  horror 
contemplate  repeated  and  increasing 
attempts  to  undermine  or  batter  down 
the  religiQiui  ^ftftUuhmeiita  of  the 
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wmtry,  irith  aS  the  train  of  evils  con* 
seqaentODsacha  result,  the  loss  to  their 
cfaildrai  of  religious  education  and  or- 
dinaBcesytlie  diminution  of  spiritual  in« 
itnidionto  the  poor  and  heedles8»'die 
dkhooour  of  the  ministers  of  God 
tftd  tho  fiienda  of  piety;  the  triumph 
of  the  profane  and  licentious^  and  tne 
RirmdiBr  of  society,  in  all  its  ranks,  to 
the  unefaecked  and  unmitigated  sway 
of  the  worst  passions  of.  human  na- 
ture—sensuality and  hard-heartedness» 
envy  and  malignity«  cruelty  and  vio- 
leoee.  Men»  such  as  we  have  descri> 
bed,  eannot  possibly  remain  unaffected 
by  apprehensions^  when  they  see  de- 
^ctife  prindplea  abroad,  and  not 
only  not  denounced  and  discouraged, 
bttt  conniTed  at  and  countenanced  by 
men  in  office. 

That  such  apprehensions  are  ex< 
teuflTely  entertained,  is  undoubt^ ; 
and  10  long  as  this  is  the  case,  society 
wiD  be  in  an  unnatural  state,  and  the 
M  and  free  interchange  of  good  offi- 
ces, and  the  fair  and  Intimate  exer- 
cise of  the  faculties  and  feelings,  will 
be  paralysed.  The  hand  of  the  gene- 
rous will  be  closed — the  mind  of  the 
friendly  will  be  tainted  with  suspicion 
—the  intercourse  of  society  will  be 
obstracted  by  party  bias^and  Ibe 
souU  of  men,  fitted  for  better  things, 
will  breathe  only  political  warfare  and 
coDtroTersial  debate.  Political  know- 
ledge and  discussion  are  weapons  of 
iiidijpensable  necessity  in  a  free  na- 
tioD,  but  they  ought  not  to  be  perpe- 
tually unsheathed,  they  ought  not  to 
form  the  business  of  our  lives.  Yet 
»ichis  the  tendency  of  permanent  po- 
litical agitation.  Every  thing  else 
seenw  frivolous  where  we  believe  that 
oar  liberties  and  property  areiu  danger. 
Erery  thing  appears  insipid  when  we 
bave  been  accustomed  to  the  pungency 
of  soch  acrimonious  topics.  The  young 
themselves  are  educated  as  politicians 
only,  and  acquire  a  taste  in  early  life 
^h  is  not  easily  unlearned.  The 
Arts  languish—the  Muses  are  silent. 
%  if  literature  makes  an  effort  to 
ti^e,  it  partakes  in  some  degree  of 
the  excited  and  morbid  character  of  the 
times,  far  removed  from  the  sober  wis- 
uom  and  calm  beauty  of  serener  days. 

To  the  poorer  classes,  political 
•gitation  is  fraught  with  correspond- 
ing mischief  .  Besides  drying  up  the 
souioea  from  which  their  labour  draws 
employmeBt,  they  aro  robbod  of  their 
flomertic  habits.  Thcv  arc  taught  to 
buiU  c^ei  in  the  ^r,  and  to  seek 


after  riches  by  impracticable  roads. 
They  are  reduced  to  the  state  of  the 
Irish  crones  who  waste  the  time  that 
might  be  usefully  spent,  in  searching 
for  lost  treasure  about  some  old  castle. 
Whatever  leads  the  poor  man  to  be- 
lieve that  poverty  is  oppression,  or 
that  great  inequality  of  condition  can 
ever  be  banished  from  the  earth—, 
whatever  induces  him  to  rely  upon 
any  resources  but  those  of  industry, 
temperance,  and  frugality,  is  the  worst 
attack  that  can  be  made  upon  his  peace 
and  prospects. 

But  political  agitation — ^we  mean 
the  agitation  of  radical  and  fundamen- 
tal changes--4s  productive  of  another 
mischief  which  recent  experience  has 
clearly  demonstrated.  Such  a  state 
of  things  is  an  absolute  obstruction  to 
all  practical  amelioration  of  our  laws. 
Because  we  advocate  Conservative 
principles,  are  we  therefore  opposed 
to  all  improvement  ?  Far  from  it.  It 
is  because  we  desire  every  possible  im- 
provement in  practical  legislation,  tiiat 
we  deprecate  and  resist  fundamen- 
tal changes.  There  never  were  greater 
practical  reformers  than  Mr  Pitt,  in 
former  tin&es — than  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington and  Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  our 
own  days.  The  spirit  of  Conservative 
policy  is  embodied  in  these  words, — 
"  Every  practical  reform,  but  no  or- 
ganic change.'*  The  laws  of  every 
country  are  susceptible  of  indefinite 
and  boundless  improvement.  Every 
statute  that  is  passed  is,  or  ouc^ht  to  be, 
a  practical  reform.  But  while  the  ut- 
most latitude  is  afforded  in  this  direc- 
tion, all  nations  have  seen  tho  expe- 
diency of  adhering  tenaciously  to  the 
organic  principles  of  tlie  constitution 
which  they  have  once  chosen.  Some 
of  them  have  made  it  penal  to  propose 
a  change.  Even  the  American  con* 
stitution  has  declared  that  no  such 
innovation  shall  be  accomplished  with- 
out an  overwhelming  proportion  of 
votes  in  its  favour.  Look  now  at 
the  last  session  of  Parliament,  in  illus- 
tration of  this  principle.  Almost  every 
measure  of  practical  amelioration  has 
been  sacrificed  to  the  fruitless  discus- 
sion of  theoretical  questions  which  it 
was  clear  can  never  bo  carried  at  all,  or 
cannot  be  carried  without  a  revolution. 

\Micn  agitation  of  this  abortive  and 
endless  description  is  fostered  b}r  tho 
Government,  the  evil  is  infinitely 
worse.  Individuals  may  agitate  with 
comparatively  little  miscliicf.  But  an 
agitathig  govwumcnt  is  a  monster  i^ 
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political  nature  There  never  till 
now  has  been  an  example  of  a  Minis- 
try that  adopted  certain  vital  ^estions 
as  Ministerial^  and  yet  session  after 
session  have  continued  unable  to  carry 
them.  Sach  a  course  of  policy  is  cal- 
culated to  degrade  the  Crown  and  its 
Ministers^  to  keep  up  continual  ezcite- 
menty  to  exasperate  dissension^  and  to 
obstruct  every  deliberation  directed  to 
objects  of  an  attainable  nature  and 
useful  tendency. 

To  this  state  of  thtogs  an  end  may 
now  be  put,  and  if  we  value  our  peace 
and  prosperity,  must  be  put,  by  the 
sober  and  independent  electors  of  this 
great  country.  They  must  now  make 
a  great  and  united  effort  to  return  men 
who  wUl  for  ever  exclude  the  questions. 
Whether  or  not  the  Monarchy  and  the 
Constitution  are  to  remain  ?  Whether 
or  not  Protestant  Christianity  Is  still  to 
be  the  religion  of  the  State?  Th^ 
must  return  a  Parliament  who  will 
compel  the  Ministry  to  renounce  all 
confederacy  with  the  foes  of  our  con- 
stitution, or  will  drive  them  from  their 
places  if  they  reftise  to  do  so.  They 
must  recall  a  state  of  thitigs  in  which, 
all  apprehension  of  revolution  being 
at  an  end,  men  shall  be  free  to  fbllow 
their  natural  business  and  bent,  and 
shall  not  always  live  "with  harness  on 
their  backs,"  in  perpetual  alarm  and 
terror — in  which  the  resources  of  the 
nation  shall  be  freely  developed  in 
every  channel  and  direction,  whether 
of  agriculture  or  merchandise,  lite- 
rature, art,  or  science. 

The  energy  now  wasted  on  wild 
innovations,  may  then  be  devoted  to 
those  practical  Questions  of  legislation 
which  may  be  oiscussed  without  fear 
or  excitement,  and  from  which  more 
benefit  may  be  derived  than  from  the 
dreams  of  a  thousand  visionaries,  were 
they  capable  of  being  realized. 

To  preserve  at  once  our  civil  and 
religious  institutions  from  danger,  and 
to  terminate  by  security  astate  of  trepi- 
dation, alarm,  and  distrust,  these  are 
the  great  objects  which  the  orderly  and 
right-minded  part  of  the  nation  may 
now  accomplish  if  they  heartily  en- 
gage in  the  task.  We  have  no  fear 
of  the  result,  if  we  are  not  wanting  to 
ourselves  ;  if  we  duly  estimate  the 
importance  of  the  end  to  be  attained, 
and  duly  use  the  means  which  are 
within  our  power.  The  wealth  of  the 
country  is  with  us — the  intelligence 
and  talent  are  with  us — the  Landed 
interest;  the  Commercial  interest  is  on 


our  sid»— the  CfltracH  is  wiAi  us,  and 
the  friends  of  the  Church  ;  and  If  the 
troth  is  placed  before  them  in  its  na- 
tive colours,  few  of  the  decent^  Indus* 
triottS)  and  honest  of  any  dan  ean  be 
against  us. 

AH  these  things  are  cheering  omens ; 
and  whdt  is  there  on  the  other  side  to 
discourage  us?  Has  the  name  of  Whig 
a  spell  in  it  that  will  deprive  ns  of  our 
strength,  or  give  popularity  to  pro* 
mise^breakers  and  trimmera?  Is  the 
Ministry  so  high  in  talent,  in  energy, 
in  sincerity,  as  to  have  the  coi^l 
support,  the  calm  respeet,  er  the 
enthusiastio  admiration  of  any  one 
considerable  class  of  men  ?  On  these 
heads  we  have  nothing  to  appre- 
hend. The  great  mass  of  the  nation 
is  loyal  and  not  revolutionary*  A 
stlU  greater  proportion  look  on  the 
Ministry  as  despicable  and  nselees. 

But  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
influence  the  elections  by  the  use  of 
the  Queen*s  name.  We  shall  say  no- 
thing of  the  oonstitutional  regularity 
of  such  a  course,  or  of  its  consisteDcy 
with  what  used  to  be  Whig  principles. 
We  take  up  the  matter  on  higher 
grounds.  We  hesitate  not  to  say,  that 
the  Queen  is,  and  must  be.  Conserva- 
tive. We  care  not  whether  her  Ma- 
jesty entertains  any,  or  what  opinions 
on  some  questions  of  detail.  But  wc 
have  her  own  solemn  assoranee  that 
she  will  maintain  the  PaoTESTANT  re- 
ligion AS  BT  LAW  ESTABLISHED.      We 

are  assured  that  she  cannot  be  hoetile 
to  the  Monarchy,  or  to  the  privileges 
of  the  Peerage,  and  we  have  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  she  will  support  unaltered 
the  present  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  Without  enquiring  to 
what  party  In  the  state  the  QueenV 
predilections  may  lean  (though  on  this 
point  idso  we  have  no  reason  to  he 
distrnstftil),  it  is  manifest  that  her 
Majesty  wUl  countenance  her  present 
Ministers  only  in  .so  far  as  they  are 
faithful  to  the  Constitution.  She  has 
now  retained  them  in  office  because  it 
would  have  been  an  unprecedented 
stretch  of  authority  to  cKsndss  them,  or 
because  her  unsuspecting  mind  gives 
them  credit  for  the  Conservative  view:^ 
which  they  profess.  And  it  is  a  most 
encouraging  augury  for  our  cause,  that 
even  the  most  liberal  of  those  who 
hope  for  her  favour  are  now  compelled 
to  hold  more  Conservative  languageto 
which  they  were  formerly  strangers. 
The  Mmistry  then,  may,  if  they 
please;  make  vm  of  the  Queea's  oame 
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against  thor  own  adherents — against 

tbe  lUdicfils  and  DeatructiTeS}  whom 

tha^  iuTe  hitherto  mainly  aought  to 

\egp  in  snlgection^  or  confine  within 

doe  boonds.    ThoT  may  say  to  .thoee 

mcOf  and  they  ougnt  to  aay  to  them^ 

u  Oor  oonnezion  with  you  is  at  an 

cod :  our  Royal  hCatresa  will  no  longer 

fliAr  m  to  give  oor  eonntenanoe  to 

thoie  who  cpoBlj  aeek  to  deitroT  the 

Chmdi  and  ConititotkNi  which*  ahe  ia 

nroiB  to  nphold,  aad  to  nndennine 

tiM  throne  OB  whiehahenta.**    Inthia 

MOW,  and  to  Una  efiect,  the  Whig 

Mmiilerialiata  may  nae  the  Qaeen*a 

iBBia»  and  we  emeatly  hope  that  they 

win  do  ao.    Let  than  aee  wheth^ 

diey  can  make  it  availahle  to  obtain 

aieo*  a  m^oiity  for   themaelyea   a* 

moog  thair  own  sect  of  aoi-cKfon^  R»* 

fonoere.    Bnt  to  nee  the  name  or  aen^ 

timenia  off  oor  Protestant  Monaroh 

agaiaitthe  anpportora  of  Monarchy^ 

and  the  ftienda  of  the  eetabliahed  Pro. 

testaot  fiddly  ia  as  ludicrona  as  it  Is 

nprineipled.    Above  aD,  to  denounce 

^  CoMnratiTes    as   opposing  the 

Qoeen,  wh&e  the  Mhusterialiats  aro 

still  entangled  in  a  leagne  with  the 

tJM  open  enendea  of  all  our  institn- 

tiou,  raqnires  an  amount  of  effrontery 

wluch  aeareely  any  thing  but  despera- 

tkn  eoold  bestow.     '*  The   Queen, 

tike  ChoToh,  and  the  Gonatitntion/*  are 

vatdiworda  which  the  Conaenratiyes 

^ve  a  right  to  nsoy  and  which  may 

^U  and  graeefully  be  Joined  together. 

The  mottoes  of  the  "  Queen  and  De- 

mocraoy'*— .«  The  Queen  and  the 

VolQotaiy878tem**_«<  The  Queen  and 

Popiah  aaeendency/*  would  neither  be 

pleasmg  to  the  Soyereagn^  whose  name 

▼as  thns  employed,   nor  snocessftd 

vith  the  multitude,  to  whom  they  were 

addrened.    Those  are  the   Queen*s 

cnsBiiea  who  are  the  enemies  of  the 

^^jnvtHDtien ;  those  oannot   be  her 

frinda  who  consort  with  her  enemies. 

l«t  w  not,  therefore^  be  deterred  by 

Ae  fooUah  and  idle  attempts  that  have 

,  oeenmadeto  gtre  the  whigs  a  fhoti. 

^ud  by  thia  means,  whieh  their 

^  deatitalioQ  and  nnpopulari^r  ren* 

^^^^neeeanry.  Let  us  rather  be  en- 

^^ongJBd  by  the  oiroumstances  of  the 

^  wigB }  eonyineed  Aat  we  have  no» 

™ctofear  from  oor  SoTereign's  aen* 

^ti,  and  thai  it  is  our  duty  to  meet 

^  m  Pariiament  by  RepresentatiTes  of 

*^  comlitQtfonal  doctrines,  whooe 


loyalty  is  based,  not  upon  interest,  but 
upon  principle,  and  who  will  neither 
themselves  seek  the  ruin  of  our  in- 
stitutions, nor  connive  with  those 
who  do.  Let  us  be  satisfied,  that 
the  great  body  of  the  nation  know 
that  in  the  hands  of  Conservatives 
the  Queen  is  infinitely  safer  than  in 
those  of  mere  lip-loyalists,  who  pro- 
lesa  indeed  to  respect  the  Monarchy 
and  its  safeguards,  but  have  hitherto 
been,  and  if  the  past  speaks  for  the 
future,  are  still  ready  for  anv  selfish 
purpose  to  betraythem  to  the  advocates 
of  uncontrolled  Democracy. 

Justice,  however,  cannot  be  done  to 
the  Sovereign,  or  to  ourselves,  without 
strenuous  exertion.  If  that  is  omitted, 
we  have  much  to  fear.  If  it  is  duly 
employed,  every  thing  is  safe.  Let 
all,  therefore,  bestir  themselves.  Before 
these  pages  are  in  the  hands  of  our 
readersi  much  willhave been  done.  But 
more  will  remain  to  do,  and  till  the  last 
the  struggle  must  be  manfully  maintain- 
ed. The  sucoeeding  elections  will  even 
influence  those  that  are  over,  by  indi* 
eating  the  growing  sj^irit  of  the  nation, 
and  modifying  the  views  and  votes  of 
the  Members  ahready  returned.  Let 
those,  therefore,  engaged  in  contests 
yet  to  come,  put  forth  their  whole 
strong^,  encouraged  by  whatever  good 
may  have  hitherto  arisen,  undismayed 
by  any  uneznected  disappointments. 
Let  tms  one  tnought  and  purpose  en- 
gross their  whole  minds  for  the  brief 
interval  that  yet  remains.  Let  every 
one  give  to  the  common  cause  ac- 
cordkig  to  his  ability;  let  the  lich 
man  contribute  his  wealth,  the  active 
man  his  energy,  the  man  of  talent  his 
eloquence  and  argument.  ^  Let  no  fair 
or  legitimate  means  be  omitted  to  place 
in  tl^  true  light  the  principles  and 
objects  of  our  opponents,  and  of  our« 
selves.  The  sacrifices  now  made  will 
be  richly  rewarded.  As  we  would 
pay  a  petty  sum  to  insure  our  house 
from  conflagration ;  as  we  would  caat 
away  part  of  our  goods  in  a  storm,  to 
save  the  rest, — so  now,  bv  surrendering 
a  portion  of  what  we  have,  we  shall 
preswve  what  remains,  and  secure 
the  commenoraaent  of  a  new  order  of 
events,  in  which  we  shall  rest  in  safety 
and  tranquillity,  in  aeoure  enjoyment 
of  the  benefits  of  our  free  institutions, 
and  in  the  steadfast  hope  of  transmit- 
ting them  uninjured  to  our  children. 
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Fai&  and  innocent  readers  !  how 
ttivajf  many  thonsands  of  yon  will 
read  this  narratiTe  with  beating  and 
indigent  hearts  I  Shrink  not  fh>m 
its  sad — its  faithful  details ;  consider 
iheniy  if  it  be  not  presumptnously 
spoken^  in  somewhat  of  that  spirit  in 
which  you  ponder  the  mournful  his- 
tory of  Etc  and  Eden — of  her,  our 
first  mother>  who«  weakly  listening  to 
the  serpent  tempter^  was  ignominious- 
ly  thrust  out  of  her  bright  abode^  de- 
graded from  her  blessed  estate^  and 
entailed  innumerable  ills  upon  her 
hapless  progeny  I 

With  kindly  and  fervent  feeling,  my 
conscience  bearing  testimony  to  the 
purity  of  my  intentions,  have  I  drawn 
up,  and  now  thus  commend  to  you, — 
to  readers,  indeed,  of  both  sexes,  and  of 
all  classes  of  societv,  but  those  especial- 
ly who  move  amidst  the  scenes  from 
which  its  incidents  have  been  taken,«— 
this  narrative,  the  last  Passage  from 
the  Diary  of  a  late  Physician ;  of  him 
who,  having  been  long  acquainted  with 
you,  now  bids  you  farewell ;  and  could 
his  eye  detect  among  you  one  whose 
trembling  foot  was  uplifted  to  deviate 
from  the  path  of  honour  and  of  virtue, 
he  would  whisper,  amidst  his  reluc- 
tant adieus— BE  WARE  I 

Mrs  St  Helen,  a  young,  a  fond, 
and  beautiful  mother,  having,  one 
morning  in  June  18 — ,  observed  a 
faint  flush  on  the  forehead  of  her  in- 
fant son, — her  first-bom  and  only 
child,  $ind  ascertained  from  the  nur- 
sery-maid that  he  had  been  rather 
restless  during  the  night,  persuaded 
herself  and  her  husband  that  matters 
were  serious  enough  to  require  imme- 
diate medical  assistance  from  London. 
The  worthy  Colonel,  therefore,  order- 
ed his  phaeton  to  be  at  the  door  by 
ten  o*clock ;  and,  having  been  scarce- 
ly allowed  bv  his  anxious  wife  to  swal- 
low a  cup  of  coffee  and  finish  his  egg, 
presently  jumped  into  his  vehicle  and 
dashed  off  almost  as  rapidly  as  Mrs 
St  Helen,  who  remained  standing  on 
the  steps,  could  have  wished.  Though 
He  distance  was  nearly  nine  miles/he 


reached  my  house  by  a  Btde  after 
eleven,  and  was  at  once  shown  into 
my  room,  where  I  was  arranging  my 
Ibt  of  daily  visits.  It  seemed  clear, 
ttom  his  hurried  statement,  tiiat  his 
little  son  -and  heir  was  about  to  en- 
counter the  nerils  of  scariet>fbver  or 
measles,  at  the  very  least;  and  such 
were  his  importunities,  that  though  1 
had  several  special  engagements  for  the 
early  part  of  the  day,  I  was  induced, 
at  his  suggestion,  to  put  two  backs  to 
my  carriage,  and. drive  down  to  Den- 
sleigh  Grange,  accompanied  by  the 
Colonel,  who  ordered  his  servant  to 
remain  in  town  till  the  hones  had 
been  rested. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  my  pro- 
fessional services  had  been  required 
in  Colonel  St  Helen's  family — in  fact, 
I  had  never  been  at  Densleigh,  Chough, 
previous  to  their  marriage,  I  had  been 
rather  intimately  acquainted  with  Mrs 
St  Helen.      We  had  never  onoe  met 
even  since  the  day  of  her  marriage, 
three  years  ago.     When  I  last  saw 
her — upon   that   happy   occasion — 1 
thought  her  certainly  one  of  the  love- 
liest young  women  the  eye  could  look 
upon.     I  really  think  her  person  and 
manners  were  the  most  fascinating  1 
ever  witnessed.     When  I  first  saw  her 
she  was  only  seventeen,  and  dressed 
in  the  deepest  mourning ;  for  her  fa- 
ther, the  Honourable  Mr  Annesley,  a 
beneficed  clergyman  in  the  West  of 
England,  had  recently  died,  leaving 
her  to  the  care  of  his  brother  the  Earl 
of  Hetheringham,  whose  family  I  was 
then  attending.    Her  mother  had  died 
about  a  year  after  giving  birth  to  this 
her  first  and  only  child ;  and  her  fa- 
ther  lefl  nothing  behind  him  but  his 
daughter — and  his  debts.     The  for- 
mer he  bequeathed,  as  1  have  already 
intimated,   to  his  brother,  who  ae- 
cepted  the  charge  with  a  very  ungra- 
cious air.  Ho  was  a  cold,  proud  man- 
qualities,  however,  in  which  his  Coun- 
tess excelled  him — ^by  no  means  rich, 
except  in  children ;  of  whom  he  had 
three  sons  and  five  daughters,  who  in- 
stantly recognised  In  thdr  beautiiul 
cousin  a  most  fonaldAbte  competitor 
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fin*  the  notiee  of  society.  And  they 
were  light  The  form  of  her  features 
was  worthy  of  the  neh  coinmingled 
expression  of  sweetness,  spirit,  and 
intdlect  that  heamed  in  them.  What 
paarion  shone  out  of  her  dark  blue 
ejesl  Her  figure,  too,  was  well-^pro* 
portioned  and  graceftd,  just  budding 
out  into  womanhood.  She  was  sitting, 
wben  I  first  saw  her,  at  a  little  rose- 
wood table,  near  the  Countess,  in  her 
iKMidoir— one  hand  hung  down  with  a 
poi  init,  while  the  other  supported  her 
forehead,  from  whieh  her  fingers  were 
pmfiiog  aside  her  auburn  hair — evi- 
deody  in  a  musing  mood,  which  my 
sttdden  entrance  through  the  door  al- 
Kidy  standing  wide  open,  put  an  end 
to.  ''  You  need  not  go,"  said  the 
CooDtesB,  coldly,  seeing  her  hastily 
pr^>aring  to  shut  up  her  little  desk — 
"my niece — Miss  Annesley,  Doctor T' 
I  knew  the  Countess — ^her  character 
ud  circumstances  well ;  this  exquisite 
girl,  her  niece,  and  she  with  five 
daogfaters  to  dispose  of ! — Miss  Annes- 
ley, after  lightly  acknowledging  my 
salutation,  resumed  her  seat  and  pen 
I  could  hardly  keep  my  eyes  away 
from  her.  If  she  looks  so  lovely  now, 
ia  gpite  pf  this  gloomy  dress,  thought 
I,  what  must  she  be,  when  she  re- 
sumes Uie  garb  of  youthful  gaiety  and 
elegance!  Ah,  Countess,  you  ma^ 
veil  tremble  for  your  daughters,  if  this 
girl  is  to  appear  among  Uiem.  ''  You 
lee,  Doctor,'*  continued  the  Countess, 
in  a  matter-of-fact  manner,  while  these 
tbonghts  glanced  across  my  mind — 
"  we  are  aU  throws  into  sables  through 
the  death  of  the  Earl's  brother,  Mr 
Annesley." 

"  Indeed  1"  I  interrupted,  with  a  look 
of  sympathy  towards  her  niece,  who 
spread  her  nand  over  her  eyes,  while 
the  pen  that  was  in  the  other  slightly 
quivered.  "This  young  lady  is,  in 
4ct,  all  ray  poor  brother-in-law  left 
behind  him ;  and"  (adding  in  a  lower 
tooe) "  she  now  forms  one  of  our  little 
family !"  I  fdt  infinitely  hurt  at  the 
Ecarce-concealed  sneer  with  which  she 
uttered  the  word  <<  little."  Poor  Miss 
Annesley,  I  feared,  had  perceived  it ; 
for,  after  evidently  struggling  ineffec- 
tually to  conceal  her  emotions,  she  rose 
and  stepped  abruptly  towards  the  door. 
"Yeall  find  your  cousins  in  the 
drawing-room,  love  I  go  and  sit  with 
them,'*  said  the  Countess,  endea- 
Tonring  to  speak  affectionately.  *'  Poor 
thing  1"  she  oontifraed,  as  soon  as  Miss 
Au^de^  had  clm4  the  dogri  wft^r 


which  I  fancied  I  heard  her  nm  rapid- 
ly up  stairs-doubtless  to  weep  alone 
in  her  own  room— '<  her  father  hasn't 
been  dead  more  than  a  fortnight,  and 
^e  feeb  it  acutely! — shockingly  in- 
volved,  my  dear  Doctor — over  head 
and  ears  in  debtl  You*ve  no  idea 
how  it  annoys  the  Earl  I  My  niece 
is  perfeetly  penniless  1  Literally,  we 
were  obliged  to  provide  the  poor  Uiing 
with  mounungl  I  insisted  on  the 
EarFs  making  her  one  of  our  family ; " 
—a  great  falsehood,  as  I  subsequently 
discovered,  for  she  had  suggested  and 
urged  sendling  her  abroad  to  a  nunnery, 
which,  however  inclined  to  do,  he 
dared  not  for  appearances*  sake. 
/'  She'll  be  a  companion  for  my, 
younger  daughters,  though  she*s  quite 
countryfied  at  present — don't  you  think 
sor*  . 

"  Pardon  me,  my  dear  Countess— 
she  struck  me  as  extremely  elegant 
and  beautiful,**  I  answered,  with  suffi- 
cient want  of  tact. 

"  Rather  pretty,  certainly — she's  only 
seventeen,  poor  thing,**  drawled  the 
Countess,  immediately  changing  the 
subject. 

I  could  not  help  feeling  much  in* 
terest  in  the  poor  girl,  thrust  thus,  in 
the  first  agonies  of  her  grievous  be- 
reavement, into  a  soil  and  atmosphere 
ungenial  and  even  noxious — into  a 
family  that  at  once  disliked  and  dread- 
ed her.  What  a  life  seemed  before 
her  1  But,  I  reflected,  the  conflict 
may  be  painful,  it  cannot  be  long. 
Lady  Hctheringham  cannot  utterly 
exclude  her  niece  from  society ;  and 
there,  once  seen,  she  must  triumph. 
And  so,  indeed,  it  happened ;  for  in 
less  than  six  months  sSier  the  period 
of  her  arrival  at  her  uncle*s,  she  began 
to  go  out  freely  into  society  with  his 
family ;  it  having  been  considered  by 
her  prudent  and  affectionate  relativesj 
that  the  sooner  this  young  creature 
could  be  got  off  their  hands  the  better. 
The  Earl  and  his  Countess,  indeed,  be- 
gan to  feel  some  apprehension  now 
and  then  lest  one  of  tneir  niece's  mak 
cousins^the  eldest  possibly,  might  feel 
rather  more  attachment  towards  her 
than  mere  relationship  required.  She 
was  directed,  therefore,  to  apply  herself 
diligently  to  the  completion  of  her  edu- 
cation, in  which  she  had  already  made 
rapid  progress,  which,  together  with 
her  natund  talents,  soon  rendered  her 
independent  of  the  fashionable  instruc- 
tors who  taught  her  cousins.  Miss 
Aim«il«y  WW; » truth,  a  creature  q( 
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much  enthnsiasm  of  character  ;  of  m 
generoiut  and  confiding  nature,  a  san- 
gidne  temperament — fond  irithal  of 
admiration,  as  who  is  not,  of  either  lez  ? 
She  felt  in  her  element  in  the  glitter- 
uig  society  in  which  she  now  incessant* 
\y  appeared,  or  rather  into  whieh  she 
was  forced.  She  breathed  freely, 
for  glorious  was  the  contrast  it  afford-i 
ed  to  the  chilling,  withering  restraint 
and  coldness  that  ever  awaited  her  at 
her  uncle*s.  TJiere  she  but  too  sor* 
rowfuUy  felt  herself  an  intmder-^that 
her  aunt  and  uncle  were  stirring  heayen 
and  earth  to  get  rid  of  her.  Many  a 
hitter  hour  aid  she  pass  alone  when 
she  reflected  upon  this,  and  saw  no 
course  open  to  her  but  to  second  the 
exertions  of  her  heartless  relatives,  and 
be  emandpated  from  her  bitter  thhil« 
dom  by  almost  any  one  who  chose  to 
make  the  attempt.  Her  anxieties  on 
this  score  laid  her  open  to  the  impu- 
tation  of  being  little  more  than  a  bril* 
liant  flirt  or  coquette — ^than  which 
6ertainly  nothing  could  be  more  distant 
from  the  wishes  or  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  poor  Miss  Annesley.  She 
saw  that  her  uncle  and  aunt  could  have 
encourage  the  advances  of  any  one 
that  seemed  likely  to  propose  for  a 
beautiful  but  penniless  oi^han,  and 
was  almost  disposed  to  gratify  them. 
What  sort  of  life  would  not  be  prefer- 
able to  that  of  her  present  bitter  depen- 
dence? Alas,  how  generous,  how 
noble  a  heart  was  thus  trifled  with — 
was  thus  endangered,  if  not  even  di- 
rectly betrayed,  by  those  whose  sacred 
duty  it  was,  whose  pride  and  delight  it 
should  have  been,  to  regard  and 
cherish  it!  However  pure,  however 
high-minded,  a  giri  of  Miss  Annesley*s 
youth  and  inexperience,  of  her  eager 
and  fervent  temper  and  character, 
eould  not  but  be  exposed  to  imminent 
danger  when  thrust  thus  into  such 
scenes  as  are  afforded  by  the  fashion- 
able society  of  the  metropolis.  Poor 
Emma  I  |*Jo  eye  of  zealous  and  vigi- 
lant affection  followed  thee  when  wan- 
dering through  these  dazzling  mazes 
of  dissipation  and  of  danger !  Anxious, 
however,  as  were  Lord  and  Lady 
Hctheringham  to  get  rid  of  their  lovely 
charge,  their  efforts  were  unsuccessful. 
Two  seasons  passed  over,  and  their 
niece,  though  the  admired  of  all  be- 
holders, utterly  eclipsing  her  impatient 
and  envious  cousins,  seemed  unlikely 
to  form  an  alliance,  whether  owing  to 
the  incessant  and  widely-propa^^ated 
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sneers  and  ininrioiis  falsehoods  of  her 
five  rivals,  the  iil-disguised  coldness 
and  dislike  of  the  Earl  and  Coimtesss 
or,  above  all,  to  her  want  of  fortune. 
Many  who  admired  her,  and  felt  dis- 
posed to  pay  her  deoisive  atlentionsy 
were  deterred  by  the  fear  that  a  young 
woman,  of  her  nunily,  station^  besuty* 
and  aecraoplishments,  was  an  dbjeet 
placed  fkr  beyond  thdr  reach  ;  while 
others  sighed—- 

<«  Sighed  and  looked,  sighed  and  iMked, 
and  iSf^ed  again ; " 

and  feared  that  if  she  brought  her  hur- 
band  no  fortune,  she  nevertibeless  was 
perfectly  able  and  disposed  to  spend 
his.  Conquests,  in  the  ordinary  phrase, 
she  made  innumerable,  and  was  seTeral 
times  mentioned  in  the  new8pax>ers  as 
<'  likely  to  be  led  to  the  hymeneal  al- 
tar "  by  Lord ,  Sir ,  the 

Honourable  Mr ^  and  so  forth. 

As  far,  indeed,  as  appearances  went, 
there  was  some  ground  fbr  each  of 
these  rumours.  Miss  Annesley  had 
lUany  followers,  most  of  whom  were 
sufficiently  gratified  by  having  tfadr 
names  associated  in  mshionable  ru- 
mour with  that  of  so  distinguished  a 
beauty.  The  only  one,  hovrcver,  of 
all  these  tiiflers  who  ever  establisdied 
any  thing  like  an  interest  in  her  heart, 
was  the  elegant  and  well-known  Al- 
verley ;  a  man  whose  fascinating  ap- 
pearance and  manners  soon  distanced 
the  pretensions  of  all  those  who  aimed 
at  an  object  he  had  selected.  Alver- 
ley  was,  when  he  chose,  irresistible. 
He  could  inspire  the  woman  he  songfat 
with  a  conviction  that  he  loved  her 
passionately,  throwing  a  fervour  and 
devotion  into  his  manner  which  few, 
very  few  women,  and  no  young  woman, 
could  resist.  Poor  Miss  Annesley 
fancied  tiiat  this  envied  prize  was  hers ; 
that  he  was  destined  to  be  led  a  **  grace- 
f\il  captive  at  her  chariot-wheeb  ;*'  that 
he  was  the  gallant  knight  who  was  to 
deliver  her  from  her  bondage.  Here, 
too,  however,  she  was  destined  to  meet 
with  disappointment ;  the  distinguished 
Alverley  disappeared  from  among  the 
throng  of  her  admirers  quite  suddenly ; 
the  fact  being,  that  in  a  confidential 
conversation  with  one  of  her  cousins, 
in  a  quadrille,  he  had  become  satisfied 
that  it  was  undesirable  for  him  to  pro- 
secute any  farther  his  disinterested  at- 
tentions in  that  quarter.  Miss  Annes- 
ley felt  his  defection  more  keenly  than 
that  of  any  other  of  her  transiettt  ad- 
mirers.   Her  eager  fWinjs,  her  inex- 
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I«riHwed  hevt^  would  not  peimit  her 
to  see  htm  vUleAj  unworthy  was  one 
vho  could  aet  Urasy  of  even  a  moment's 
regrat.  Alas  1  hfer  high  spirit  had  not 
6ir  play  1  His  gnweftd  person^  his 
hasdtonM  and  expnaaiTe  natciresy  his 
AadnAtiBf  msnoMVy  eotdd  pot  so  easilj 
be  buadiedftom  her  voung  heart ;  and 
her  grief  and  mortitteation  woto  but 
lidfe  Msnagedy  bowerer  pertiaps  her 
wounded  pride  might  be  soothed^  by 
die  iotisiadon  Ahreriey  contriyed  to 
have  conToyed  to  lier>  fix)m  aereral 
ijusiten,  that  her  regrets  fell  infinitely 
ibort  of  the  poignancy  of  his  own,  in 
beug  compelled  by  others,  on  whom 
his  Si  depended,  to  abandon  the  dear^ 
(St  hopes  he  had  ever  cherished. 

ThQB  it  was  that  Miss  Annealey  and 
her  heartless  and  selfish  relatiyes  be- 
held two  seasons  pass  away  without 
any  prospect  of  thdr  being  perroa- 
nentlj  refeased  from  one  anottier*8  pre- 
sence sod  soeiety;  an  infinite  gratifi- 
eatkn  did  the  poor  girl  experience  in 
beiii;  iarited  to  spend  the  autumn  of 
IB—  with  a  distant  relative  of  Lady 
Hetoiogham's,  in  a  remote  part  of 
England.  This  lady  was  the  widow 
of  a  Goieral  ofiloer,  and  during  her 
stay  in  town  that  season  had  fbrmed 
an  attadmient  towards  Miss  Annesley^ 
whose  painful  position  in  the  Earfs 
family  she  soon  percMved  and  com- 
paiaonated ;  therefore  it  was  that  her 
iDTitation  had  been  giyen,  and  she  felt 
detigbted  at  seeuring  the  society  of  her 
young  and  brilliant  guest  durmg  the 
tedlons  autumn  and  winter  months. 

Miss  Anaeeley  prowed  herself  to  be 
posseted  of  a  warm  and  affectionate 
hart  in  addition  to  beauty  and  accom- 
pliahments,  and  every  dlay  increased 
the  atkachmeut  between  them.  These 
six  months  were  the  happiest  Miss 
Anncsley  had  ever  known.  Before 
retumiogto  town,  an  event  she  dread- 
ed, a  very  eligible  ofier  of  marriage 
was  made  to  her  by  a  relative  of  her 
iMstess,  who  happened  to  be  quartered 
with  his  regiment  in  her  immediate 
neighbourhood,  JAsqot  St  Helen.  He 
was  an  amiabl^  high-spirited  man,  of 
excellent  fanuly,inea^  circumstances, 
and  with  conriderabie  expectations. 
His  features,  though  not  handsome, 
were  mady  and  expressive;  his  figure 
▼IS  tall  SIM  commanding,  Ms  manners 
frank,  his  dispoation  affectionate ;  his 
nk  was  supported  by  Miss  Annesley's 
und  koetessy  and  before  her  returning 
^tomi  he  gained  Ihe  promise  of  her 
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hand.  The  more,  indeed,  she  knew 
of  him,  and  learnt  of  his  character,  the 
more  confidently  she  committed  her- 
self to  him ;  she  became  sincerely  and 
affisctionately  attached  to  him,  who 
loved  her  so  evidently  with  fervour 
and  enthusiasm.  In  about  a  twelve- 
month's time  she  was  married  to  him—* 
in  her  twentieth  wear,  he  being  about 
ten  years  hw  senior— from  the  Earl  of 
Hetheringham's.  I  was  present,  and 
never  saw  a  lovelier  bride ;  how  dis- 
tinctly, even  at  this  distance  of  time, 
is  her  figure  before  my  mind's  eye! 
As  her  unde,  who  felt  as  if  a  thorn 
had  been  at  length  plucked  out  of 
his  side,  led  her  down  to  the  travelling 
carriage  that  was  in  readiness  toconvey 
them  away,  I  was  one  of  the  last  to 
whisper  a  hasty  benison  into  the  ear  of 
the  trembling  blushing  girl.  Gracious 
Heaven  I  oould  either  of  us  at  that 
moment  have  lifted  the  veil  of  futurity, 
and  foreseen  her  becoming  the  subject 
of  this  last  and  dreadful  passage  from 
my  Diary  I 

About  three  years  afterwards  was 
bom  the  little  patient  I  was  now  on 
my  way  to  visit.  During  this  con- 
siderable interval  I  had  almost  lost 
sight  of  them;  for  Msjor,  since  become 
Colonel  St  Helen,  after  a  year's  travel 
on  the  Continent,  purchased  the  de- 
lightfhl  residence  to  which  we  wm« 
so  hastily  driving,  and  where  their 
little  son  and  heir  was  bom.  Here 
they  lived  in  delightful  retirement — 
only  occasionally,  and  for  very  short 
periods,  visiting  the  metropolis ;  the 
chief  reason  being  Mrs  St  Helen's  re- 
luctance to  renew  her  intercourse  with 
Lord  and  Lady  Hetheringham,  or  any 
member  of  their  famUy.  It  was  evi- 
dent, from  our  conversation  as  we 
drove  down,  that  their  attachment 
towards  each  other  continued  unabated. 
The  only  drawback  upon  their  hap- 
piness was  a  fear  that  he  might  be, 
erelong,  summoned  upon  foreign  ser- 
vice. When  witiun  about  a  mile  of 
Densleigh,  our  conversation,  as  if  by 
common  consent,  dropped — and  we 
leaned  back  in  the  comers  of  the  car- 
riage in  silence  ;  he,  doubtlesa,  occu- 
pi^  with  anxieties  about  his  littie 
spn,  and  the  probable  state  of  matters 
he  should  meet  on  reaching  home ;  I 
sinking  into  a  reverie  upon  past  times. 
.1  was  anxious  to  see  again  one  in 
whom  I  had  formerly  felt  such  interest 
— and  felt  happy  at  her  good  fortune, 
not  only  in  escaping  the  dangers  to 
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wliicli  she  had  been  exposed^  bnt  in 
making  so  happy  a  marriage. 

**  Heavens  !*'  exclaimed  the  Colonel^ 
gaddenly,  who  had  been  for  the  last 
few  minntes  incessantly  putting  his  head 
out  of  the  window — ^look — ^theyare" — 
his  keen  eye  had  discovered  two  female 
figures  standing  at  the  outer  gate 
opening  upon  the  high-road—*'  Drive 
on>  coachman,  for  God*s  sake  !** 

<«  Don*t  flJarm  yourself.  Colonel*' — 
said  I ;  adding,  as  we  drew  near  enough 
to  dbtingnish  one  of  the  figures  push- 
ing open  the  gate,  und  stepping  into 
the  road  towards  us — **  for  one  of 
them  can  be  no  other  than  Mrs  St 
Helen ;  and  the  other  is  her  maid, 
with  my  little  patient  in  her  arms— 
positively  1  Ha,  ha.  Colonel  1  That 
looks  very  much  like  scarlet  fever  or 
measles  1*' 

**  Certainly  you  are  right,**  replied 
the  Colonel,  with  a  sigh  that  seemed 
to  let  off  all  his  anxiety,  y  That  is 
my  wife,  indeed — and  the  child :  there 
can  be  no  mistake — but  how  can  they 
think  of  venturing  out  tiU,  at  all  eventsj 
they  are" 

Though  I  was  at .  the  moment 
rather  vexed  at  having  come  so  far,  at 
such  inconyenience,  too,  I  soon  made 
up  my  mind  to  it,  and  felt  glad  at  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  how  the  beauti- 
ful Miss  Annesley  would  show  in  the 
character  of  Mrs  St  Helen — a  mother. 

'*  Vou  must  give  these  poor  beasts  a 
little  refreshment.  Colonel,  [.before  I 
can  take  them  back,  and  me  a  little 
luncheon^**  said  I,  with  a  smile, 
looking  at  my  watch. 

"  Certainly — oh,  of  course  I  For- 
give me,  dear  Doctor,  for  having  been 
80  nervous  and  precipitate!  But  you 
are  a  father  yourself.  *Tb  all  my 
wife's  fault,  I  can  assure  you,  and  I 
shall  tell  her  she  must  msd^e  the 
apology  due  for  bringing  you  down 
from  London  for  nothing  I  The  fact 
is,  that  /  never  thought  there  was 
any  thing  the  matter  with  the  child;** 
.-which  was«  I  thought,  a  very  great 
mistake  of  the  Colonel's. 

'<  I  assure  you  I  am  is^nitely  better 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
seeing  Mrs  St  Helen  again,  and  in 
health  and  spirits,  than  to  see  her 
plunged  into  distress  by  the  illness  of 
her  child— so  pray  say  no  more  about 
it!" 

As  we  approached*  Mrs  St  Helen 

^tiiy  gave  her  parasol  into  the  hands 

the  maid,  from  whps^  arms  f]\e 
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snatched  the  chSd,  and  walked 
quickly  up  to  die  carriage  door,  as 
we  drew  up.  For  a  moment  1  qidte 
forgot  the  errand  on  winch  I  hadeomey 
as  close  before  me  stood  the  Emma 
Annesley  of  a  former  day,  a  thonsand 
times  more  lovely,  to  my  eye,  than  I 
had  ever  seen  her.  She  wore  a  light 
loose  bonnet,  of  transparent  wMte 
crape,  and  her  shawl,  wmeh  had  been 
displaced  in  the  hurry  of  ssixing  the 
child,  hung  with  gracefid  negligenee 
over  her  shoulders,  to  infinite  advan- 
tage displaying  a  figure  of  ripening 
womanhood — the  young  mother,  proud 
of  the  beautiM  infant  she  bore  in 
her  arms— her  expressive  features  fiill 
of  animation;  altogether  she  struck 
me  as  a  fit  subject  for  one  of  those  airy 
and  exquisite  sketches  with  which  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence  was  then  occa- 
sionally delighting  the  world. 

"  Oh,  Doctor. ,**  she  com- 

menced,  in  the  same  rich  voice  I  so 
well  remembered,  holding  out  one  of 
her  hands  to  me  as  I  descended  the 
carriage  steps—"  I  am  so  delighted 
to  see  you  again— but  reallv,"  looking 
at  herhusband, "  Arthur  did  so  frighten 
mo  about  the  child,  and  I  am  not 
a  very  experienced  mother— bnt  I  sup- 
pose it*s  the  same  with  all  fetiiers— 
alarmed  at  such  trifles  ?** 

«'  ReaUy  Emma,  this  is  capital," 
interrupted  the  Colonel,  half  piqued 
and  half-pleased,  while  I  could  not 
help  laughing  at  tiiem  both — <«  so  it 
was  /—but  who  was  it,  Emma,  that 
came  rushing  into  my  dressing-room 
this  morning— her  hair  half  en  papU- 

"  Arthur,  don't  be  absurd— there's 
no  need.*' 

"  Well— I  foigive  you !  It  was  all 
my  fault ;  but,  thank  God !  here's  the 
young  hero,  seemingly  as  well  as  ever 
he  was  in  his  life-^nany,  many  happy 
returns.** 

"'Tis  hisbffth-day.  Doctor'*— in- 
terrupted  Mrs  St  Helen,  eagerly,  with 
a  sweet  smile. 

The  Colonel  took  the  child  out  of  his 
mother's  arms,  and  kissed  him  heartily. 
**  But  what  apology  can  we  make, 
Emma,  to  Doctor ?" 

»  Oh,  don*t  say  a  syllable !  I  am 
sincerely  gkd  that  I  have  come,  and 
more  so,  that  there  was  not  the  neces- 
sity for  it  you  supposed.  My  dear  Mrs 
St  Helen,-how  glad  I  am  to  see  y<Mi»" 
I  continued,  as  she  took  my  arm,  tiie  I 
Clolpoel  proceeding  on  with  the  child 
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m  liift  vrmth  who  Memedj  however, 
inziAiii  to  g^baekta  his  nurse.  '<  I 
luiTe  often  Sionght  of  you,  and  won* 
dei«d  where  yoa  had  hid  yourselves ! 
But  before  we  talk  of  past  times,  let 
me  hear  what  it  was  that  so  alarmed 
f  00  about  that  sweet  little  child  ?" 

«  Oh— why,  I  suspect  it*s  all  my 
fanltf  Doctor—I  was  very  foolish ;  but 
ve  do  so  love  him,  that  we  are  afraid 
of  the  least  thing.  He's  so  beantiful, 
that  1  fear  we  shall  lose  him — ^he*s 
too  good— we  should  be  too  happy.'* 

»  All  mothers,  Mrs  St  Helen,  say 
that;  but  I  want  to  hear  whether  we 
are  right  in  dismissing .  all  anxiety 
about  the  appearances  that  so  alarmed 
you  this  morning.'' 

» I'm  quite  ashamed  of  it  I  It  was 
evideatly  nothing  but  a  little  redness 
ouUs  forehead,  which  was  occasioned, 
no  doubt,  by  the  pressure  of  the  pillow 
—aud  it  quite  disappeared  before  the 
ColoDelhad  been  gone  half-an-hour— 
and  the  nurse  did  not  tell  me  till  after- 
wards—and we  had  no  man  here  at  the 
tune  to  rideaiter  the  ColoneU-and  so" 
—poshing  about  the  end  of  her  parasol 
upon  the  grass,  and'  looking  down,  as 
▼e  slowly  followed  the  Colonel  towards 
the  house.  I  laughed  heartily  at  the 
kind  of  sheepisJi  air  with  which  she 
confessed  the  slight  occasion  there  had 
been  for  her  alann.  She  began  again 
to  apologize — 

**  Pho,  pho,  my  dear  Mrs  St  Helen, 
this  has  luippened  to  me  more  than  a 
hundred  times  I  but  never  when  I  less 
regretted  it  than  I  do  now.  I  have  had 
a  delightiul  drive,  and  I  have  seen 
yott  looking  so  well  and  happy — ^you 
cannot  think  how  rejoiced  I  am  on 
your  accqunt!  .  What  a  contrast  is 
your  present  life  to  that  you  led  at  the 
Earl  of  Hetheringham's  I — you  must 
be  as  happy  as  the  day  is  long  I  *'  • 

"  And  so  indeed  I  am !  I  never, 
nerer  knew  what  real  happiness  was 
tai  1  knew  Colonel  St  Helen !  We 
have  nerer  had  a  difference  vei !  He 
wonhips  the  very  ground  —**  She 
paused,  hung  her  head,  and  her  eyes 
filled  with  tears.    . 

''  He  looks  quite  the  soldier,"  said 

\  glandng  at  his  tall  and  erect  fignrel 

"  Oh  yes,  and  he  is  /     He  has  the 

noblest  dbposition  in  the  woridl  so 

generous,  and  as  simple  as  the  little 


creature  that  he  carries.  You  would 
hardly  think  him  the  same  man  when 
he  is  at  home,  that  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  looks  so  cold,  and  stern,  and 
formal.  And  he  is  as  brave  as  "-.-^ 
her  beautiful  features  were  turned  to- 
wards me,  flushed  with  excitement — 
<<  Do  you  know  he's  been  in  three  en- 
gagements, and  I  have  heard  from 
several*  ofi&cers  that  he  is  one  of  the 
most  desperate  and  fearless"— ~ 
'  '*  Ah,  you  recollect  these  beautiful 
lines,  Mrs  St  Helen,"  said  I*. 

"  The  warrior's  heart  when  toaehed  by  me, 

Can  as  downy,  soft,  and  yielding  be. 

As  his  own  white  plume  that  high  amid 

death 
Through  the  field  has  shone,  yet  mores 

with  a  breath  I*'* 
Her  eyes  were  fixed  intently  upon  me 
while  I  repeated  these  lines,  filled  with 
tears  as  I  concluded,  and  she  spoke 
not.  **  Where  are  these  lines?"  she 
began  at  length ;  but  ashamed  of  her 
yet  unsubdued  emotion,  she  quickly 
turned  aside  her  head,  and  left  the  sen- 
tence unfinished.  Her  little  dog  that 
came  scampering  down  toward  us, 
happilv  turned  her  thoughts. 

«'  How  verv,  very  ridicidous !  '*  she 
exclaimed,  half-laughing,  half-crying, 
pointing  to  a  light  blue  ribbon  tied 
round  the  dog's  neck,  in  a  large  knot 
or  bow,  tlie  little  animal  now  Shaking 
merrily  about  her,  and  then  rolling 
about  on  the  grass,  evidently  not 
knowing  what  to  make  of  his  gay 
collar.  <<  the  fact  is,  Doctor,  that  this 
being  our  little  boy's  first  birth-day,  my 
maid  has  determined  that  even  the  dog 
—Down,  Fan  I  down !  you  little  impu- 
dent creature — go  and  run  after  your 
young  master ;"  and  away  bounded 
Van,  leaving  us  once  more  alone. 

*'  When  d^d  vou  hear  of  the  Hether- 
ingharas  last? 

"  Oh,  by  the  way,*'  she  answered 
eagerly,  '*  only  a  day  or  two  ago. 
And  what  do  you  think  I  Did  you 
read  that  account  of  the  elopement  in 
the  papers  with  such  numbers  of  stars 
and  initials?" 

r     **  Certainly,  I  recollect  j  but  whom 
do  thev  mean?** 

<<  My  fair  proud  cousin,  Anne  Sed- 

>  ley,  and  the  youngest  officer  in  Arthur's 

'  reg^ent;     Who  would  have  thought 

itt     She  was  always  the  most  unkind 
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of  any  of  them  towardB  me ;  bal  I  am 
not  the  less  sorry  for  her.  Nothing 
but  misery  can  come  of  an  elopement; 
and  how  they  are  to  liye  *I  do  not 
know,  for  neither  of  them  haa  any 
thing." 

**  You  see  very  little  of  the  Earl  and 
Countess,  or  yonr  eonsins,  I  sii]^08e 
now?" 

"  We  hare  scarcely  met  since  we 
were  married,  and  we  don*t  regret  it. 
Artiiur  does  not  like  any  of  them,  for 
I  could  not  help  telling  him  how  they 
had  treated  me  ;  and,  besides,  we  see 
no  body,  nor  do  we  wish,  for  we  are 
not  yet  tired  of  each  other,  and  have 
plenty  to  do  at  home  of  one  kind  or 
another.  '  In  fact,  we  have  only  one 
thing  that  distresses  us,  a  fear  lest  the 
Colonel  may  be  ordered  to  join  his 
regiment  and  go  abroad.  Oh!  we 
tremble  at  the  thought,  at  least  I  am  sure 
that  Jdo ;  especially  if  it  should  happen 
before  November^'*  she  added  suddenly, 
£undy  colouring.  I  understood  her 
delicate  intimation  that  she  bade  fair  to 
become  again  a  mother,  and  told  her  so. 
**  What  should  I  do,  in  mv  situation, 
all  alone  here — ^my  husbana  gone,  per- 
haps never  to  return.  I  assure  you, 
it  often  makes  me  very  sad  indeed^ 
but  here  he  comes.*' 

'«  Why,  Emmal  How  serious  1 
Positively  in  tears  I  What !  have  you 
been  regretting  to  Doctor  — — .  that 
you  have  not  got  a  patient  for  him  ?*' 

f <  No,  dearest  Arthur— the  &ct  Is 
we  have  been  talking  over  past  times ! 
— I  was  telling  him  how  happy  we 
were  in  our  solitude  here** 

'<  But,  I  dare  say.  Doctor f  with 

mysdf,"  said  the  Colonel,  quickly,  o\h 
serving  Mrs  St  Helen  not  yet  to  have 
entirely  reoovered  from  her  eipotiou^ 
**  will  not  think  the  worse  of  Densleigh 
when  we*ve  had  a  little  lunch.'* 

"  Well— I'll  rgoin  you  in  a  few 
minutes,'*  interrupted  Mrs  St  HeLea, 
turning  from  us. 

**  Aha,"  said  the  Colonel,  as  he  led 
me  into  the  room  where  lunch  was 
spread — **  she*s  g^ne  to  look  after 
Master  St  Helen's  dinner,  I  suppose ; 
we  shan*t  see  her  this  quarter  of  an 
hour  I — He  must  never  eat  a  mont)hful 
without  her  seeing  it  !^>-We  won't 

wait.  Doctor ,   and  we  sat  down 

—for  I  had  really  not  mnch  time 
to  lose.  Densleigh  certainly  was  a 
delightful  resirtpncp— happily  tttuated, 
and  laid  out  with. much  taste  and 

ranee.     The  room  In  whieh  ITe' 
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were  sitting  al  Icnck  opened  upon  a 
soft  green,  sLophig  down  to  the  banks 
of  a  pleasant  stream,  and  commanded 
an  extensive  proapect, — of  which  Mrs 
St  Helen  had  recently  cooqileted  a 
TOT  beautlAil  vaftetuonbiir  akieteii, 
whush  waa  ■oapended  near  wIkts  I 


'<  You  must  come  some  day.  Doctor, 
and  see  Bmma's  port-feuille — foft  she 
really  draws  very  beantifiiUy.  Til 
try  to  get  a  sight  of  the  picture  she 
has  nearly  finished  of  our  little  Artirar 
—by  Heaven,  'tis  perfection  I" 

Here  Mrs  St  Helen  made  her  ap- 
pearance; Master  St  Helen  had  made 
a  very  heartv  dinner,  and  Emma  was 
again  in  high  spirits,  and  I  persuaded 
her  to  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me — ^but 
not  to  give  me  a  siffht  of  them^leries 
which  the  Colonel  had  spoken  of.  She 
would  not  for  the  worid  let  me  see  her 
half-finished  daubs — and  so  forth ;  and 
as  for  the  others,  she  wonld  show  them 
all  to  me  the  next  time  I  came,  &e. 
&c.  All  lady-artbta  afe  alike,  so  I 
did  not  press  the  matter.  A  pleasant 
hour  I  passed  at  Densleigh — thinking, 
where  was  happiness  to  be  found  if 
not  theri  /  I  was  not  allowed  to  leave 
before  I  had  promised,  never  to  come 
within  a  mile  or  two  without  calling 
upon  them.  They  attended  me  to  the 
door,  where  were  drawn  up  my  car- 
riage and  the  pony  phteton  of  Mrs  St 
Hden,  with  two  beantifol  little  greys, 
which  also  were  bedight  with  the  light- 
blue  ribbons.  Master  St  Hden  and 
his  maid  were  already  seated  in  it,  and 
I  saw  that  Mrs  St  Helen  longed  to 
j<nn  .'them.  Ah,  you  art  «  happy 
woman,  thonght  I,  as  I  drove  off—you 
ought  indeed  to  feel  grateful  to 
Heaven  fi>r  having  cast  your  lot  in 
pleasant  places, — Icmg  mav  you  live 
the  pride  of  your  husband — smother, 
it  may  be,  of  a  race  of  heroes  i 

About  six  months  afterwards,  my 
eye  lit  upon  the  following  cnnonnoe- 
meiA  in  one  of  the  newspaper!  :— 
«'  On  the  3d  instant,  at  Densleigh 
Grange,  the  lady  of  Colonel  St  Helen, 
of  a  son."  I  discoverad,  upon  enquiry, 
that  both  mother  and  child  were  doiag 
well — although  the  ev^it  so  dreaded 
by  Mrs  St  Helen  had  come  to  pass, 
and  very  great^  affected  h«r  ^nritar- 
Ibe  Colonel  wis  ordered,  with  his 
.Mgiment,  upon  foreign  servioe^  She 
hiul  nearlv  succeeded  in  persuading 
h&n  to  qmt  the  army ;  and  it  required 
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in  the  jnAifWTT  cf  hk  Mott  expe- 
rieneed  penonal  Imnds,  as  well  as  a 
tt^uMj  distmet  intimation  of  opinion 
from  the  Royal  Goiniiia]ider*in»Chiief 
at  tiie  Hone-Guards  to  prerent  him 
finom  jidding  to  her  entreaties.  His 
deatuiation  was  India;  and  with  a 
very  hearjr  heartf  six  weeks  before  her 
attwaebement  took  place,  he  bade  her 
^ri^P^^^^fipflh^g  that  too  probably  it 
vu  for  everl  He  could  not>  how- 
ever, tear  himself  away ;  twice  did  ne 
Rtoni  suddenly  and  nneipectedly  to 
Dendeigh,  after  having  taken,  as  he 
kid  thmightt  a  final  farewell.  She 
iosited  on  returning  with  him  to 
London,  and  witnessing  his  departure. 
Wbea  it  had  taken  place,  she  returned 
to  Denibigh,  and  for  a  while  gave 
henelf  up  to  the  moat  violent  emotions 
of  grief.  Dreading  the  consequences 
to  her,  in  her  critical  circumstances, 
Mn  Ogilvie,  the  sister  of  Colonel  St 
HeleD,  came  down  to  Densleigh,  and 
nicceeded  in  bringing  Mrs  St  Helen 
up  to  town  with  her,  hoping  that 
change  of  scene  and  the  gaieties  of  tlie 
metiopolis  might  aid  in  recruiting 
ber  agitated  spirits  and  thereby  pre- 
pare her  for  the^  trial  she  had  so  soon 
to  imdergo.  She  had  not  been  long 
in  London  before  she  prevailed  upon 
Mn  Ogilvie  to  drive  with  her  to  the 
Hone-Onardsy  and  endeavour,  if  pos- 
eibie»  to  gain  some  intelligence  as  to 
the  piob&le  duration  of  her  fausband*8 
abieoce^  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
aerrioe  in  which  ho  was  to  be  em- 
plojred.  Her  heart  almost  failed  her 
when  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the 
Hone-Guards.  With  some  trepida* 
turn  she  gave  the  servant  a  card 
hearing  her  name,  on  which  she  had 
▼ritten  a  few  lines  stating  the  enquii7 
ihe  had  called  to  make,  and  desired 
him  to  take  and  wait  with  it  for  an 
answer.  '<  His  Royal  Highness  will 
Bend  to  yon,  Ma*am,  in  a  few  mo- 
ments," said  the  servant  on  his  re- 
turn. Presently  an  officer  in  splendid 
vttfeni  was  seen  approaching  the 
carmge^-he  was  an  aide-de-camp  of 
Ae  Commander-in-Chief,  and  Mrs  St 
Helen,  with  some  additional  agitation, 
yecogBiied  in  him,  as  he  stood  before 
her,  Captain  Alverley .  To  her  it  was 
indeed  a  most  unexpected  meeting; 
and  he  seemed  not  free  from  em- 
harrassment 
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'« His  Royal  Highness  has  directed 
me  to  inform  you,*'  said  he,  bowing 
poUtely,  "  that  he  regrets  being  unable 
to  receive  you,  as  he  is  now  engaged 
with  important  business.  He  also 
directs  me  to  say^in  answer  to  your 
enauky,  that  Colonel  St  Helen's  stav 
will  pro^mbly  not  exceed  three  years. 
While  he  was  yet  sneaking  Mrs  St 
Helen,  overcome  witti  agitation,  has- 
tily bowed  to  him,  ordered  the  coach- 
man to  drive  on,  and  sunk  back  on  her 
seat  exhausted. 

<f£ounaI  Emma!  what  can  you 
mean?**  exclaimed  Mrs  Ogilvie,  with 
much  displeasure ;  "  I  never  saw  such 
rudeness  I  Yes,**  looking  back  towards 
the  Horse- Guards,  "  he  may  weU  be 
astonished !  I  declare  he  is  still  stand- 
ing thunderstruck  at  yonr  most  extra- 
oitlinary  behaviour  I** 

**  I^-I  cannot  help  it,"  murmured 
Mrs  St  Helen,  faintly,  "  I  thought  I 
should  have  fainted.  He  so  reminded 
me  of  Arthur — and — did  you  observe," 
she  continued,  sobbing,  "  nothing  was 
said  about  the  nature  of  the  service  I 
Oh,  I  am  sure,- 1  shall  never  see  him 
again  I  I  wish,  I  wish,  I  had  not 
called  at  the- odious  place — I  might 
have  then  hoped  I**  A  long  drive, 
however,  through  a  cheerful  part  of 
the  suburbs  at  length  somewhat  re- 
lieved her  oppression.;  but  it  was  evi- 
dent, from  her  silence  and  her  absmt 
manner,  that  her  thoughts  continued 
occupied  with  what  she  had  seen  and 
heard  at  the  Horse-Guards. 

Captain  Alverley  did  stand  thunder- 
struck, and  continued  so  standing  for 
some  moments  after  the  carriage  had 
driven  out  of  sight.  Had  I  then  seen  . 
him,  and  known  that  of  his  character 
which  I  now  know,  1  should  have  been 
reminded  of  the  poet*s  description  of 
the  deadly  serpent— 

**  Terribly  beaatiful  the  serpent  lay, 
Wreathed  like  a  coronet  of  gold  and 

jewels 
Fit  for  a  tyrani*8  brow ;  anon  he  flew, 
Stndght  like  an  arrow,  shot  from  his 
own  wings  I** • 

.-4>r  rather  it  might  have  appeared  as 
though  the  rattto-snake  were  stunned 
for  an  instant  bv  the  suddenness  of 
the  appearance  of  his  beautif\il  victim. 
No;  tne  &tal  spring  had  not  yet  been 
made,  nor  had  as  yet  the  ihscination 
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of  that  death-dooming  eye  been  felt  bj 
the  victim  1 

Almost  immediately  upon  Colonel 
St  Helen's  arrival  in  India,  he  was 
hurried  into  action  j  and  in  little  more 
than  a  vear  after  his  departure  from 
England,  the  Gazette  made  most  hon- 
ourable mention  of  his  name,  as  con- 
nect^ with  a  very  important  action 
in  the  Mahratta  war.  I  could  easily 
contrive,^  I  thought,  to  call  to-day  upon 
Mrs  St  Helen,  and  so  be,  perhaps,  the 
first  to  show  her  the  Gazette ;  and  I 
made  my  arrangements  accordingly. 
Putting  the  important  document  in  my 
pocket,  I  drove  in  the  direction  of 
Densleigh,  having  a  patient  in  the 
neighbourhood.  I  left  my  carriage 
in  the  road,  and  walked  up  the  avenue 
to  the  house.  I  trode  so  noiselessly 
upon  the  "  soft  smooth-shaven  green, 
that  my  approach  was  not  perceived 
by  Ihe  occupants  of  the  room  in  which 
We  had  lunched  on  the  occasion  id- 
ready  mentioned.  They  were  Mrs 
St  Helen  and  her  little  son  Arthur. 
The  latter  was  evidently  acting  the 
soldier,  having  a  feather  stuck  in  his 
cap,  and  a  broad  red  ribbon  round  his 
waist,  to  which  was  attached  a  sword ; 
and,  in  order  to  complete  his  resem- 
blance to  the  figure  of  an  officer,  he 
had  a  drum  fastened  in  front  of  him, 
to  the  harmonious  sound  of  which  he 
was  marching  fiercely  round  the  room ; 
while  his  mother — her  beautiful  coun- 
tenance  turned  fully  and  fondly  towards 
him — ^was  playing  upon  the  piano, 
"  See  the  conquering  hero  comes  I  ** 
She  perceivedT  me  approach,  and 
started  for  a  moment ;  but  hastily  mo- 
tioning me  not  to  appear  and  disturb 
what  was  going  on,  I  stepped  aside. 

"  And  what  does  brave  papa  do, 
Arthur?**  said  she,  ceasing  to  play. 
He  stopped,  dropped  his  drum-sticks, 
drew  his  little  sword  with  some  diffi- 
culty from  its  sheath,  and  after  ap- 
pearing to  aim  one  or  two  blows  at 
some  imaginary  enemy,  returned  it  to 
its  scabbard,  and  was  marching  with 
a  very  dign^ed  ur  past  his  moiher, 
when  she  rose  from  her  seat,  and  sud- 
denly clasping  the  young  warrior  in 
her  arms,  smothered  him  with  kisses. 

"  Pray  walk  in,  dear  Doctor,"  said 
she,  approaching  me,  after  setting 
down  the  child,  "  forgive  a  poor  lonely 
moth9r*9  ireabiess," 
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•    ''  So,  then,  you  have  heard  of  it  ?" 

''Heard  of  what?"  she  enquired 
hurriedly,  slightly  chaqging  colour. 
I  took  out  the  Gazette.     "  Oh,  come 

in,  come  in,  and  we'll  sit  down I 

I  begin  to  feel — rather  faint;"  her 
eyes  fastened  upon  the  paper  I  held 
in  my  hands.  We  sat  down  together 
upon  the  sofa.  As  soon  as,  with  the 
aid  of  a  vinaigrette,  she  had  recovered 
a  little  from  her  agitation,  I  read  to 
her — ^who  listened  breathless — ^the  very 
flattering  terms  in  which  Colonel  St 
Helen's  conduct  in  a  most  sanguinary 
action,  was  mentioned  in  the  despatch, 
with  Uie  gratifving  addition,  that  his 
name  was  not  mcluded  in  the  list  of 
either  killed  or  wounded.  <'  Ob,  my 
noble,  gallant  Arthur!"  she  mur- 
mured, bursting  into  tears,  «  I  knew 
he  would  acquit  himself  weli^  I 
wonder,  Arthur,  if  he  thought  of  us 
when  he  was  in  the  field !"  snatching 
up  her  son — who,  with  his  little  hands 
resting  on  her  lap,  stood  beside  her, 
looking  up  concernedly  in  her  face— 
and  folding  him  to  her  bosom.  A 
flood  of  tears  relieved  her  excitement. 
She  kissed  the  Gazette,  and  thanked 
me  warmly  for  having  brought  it  to 
her.  She  presently  rung  the  b^,  and 
desired  the  butler  to  be  sent  for,  who 
soon  made  lus  appearance. 

"  Are  they  at  dinner? "  she  enquired. 
He  bowed.  "  Then  sfive  them  two 
bottles  of  wine,  and  let  them  drink 
their  master's  health;  for" 

She  could  notfinish  tibesentenoe,  and 
I  added,  for  her—."  Colonel  St  Helen 
has  been  engaged  in  a  glorious  action, 
and  has  gained  great  d^tinction" 

"  m  give  it,  ma'am — ^sir — I  will," 
interrupted  the  impatient  butler; 
"  w'ell  be  sure  to  dnnk  my  master's 
health,  ma'am — hb  best  h^th — and 
yours,  ma'am — and  the  young  gentle- 
man ;  Lord,  sir,  it  couldn't  be  other- 
wise I  Is  master  hurt,  sir  ?  " 

*'  Not  a  hair,  I  believe,"  I  answered. 

*'  Lord  Alinighty  I  "  he  exclaimed, 
unconsciously  snapping  his  fingers,  as 
his  hands  hung  down,  <'  only  to  tliink 
of  it,  ma'am--4iow  glad  you  must  be, 
ma'am — and  young  master  there, 
ma'am ;  but  how  could  it  be  otherwise, 
ma'am?" 

"  Thank  you,  Bennet,  thank  you  I 
make  vourselves  happy,  for  I  am  sure 
I  am,'  replied  Mrs  St  Helen,  as  well 
as  her  agitation  would  allow  her^^and 
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the  butler  withdrew.  Poor  Mrs  St 
Hrien  asked  me  a  hundred  questions, 
vhich  I  bad  no  more  means  of  an* 
swcriog  than  herself;  and,  in  short, 
tra«  endently  greatly  excited.  '  As  I 
stood  at  the  open  window,  which 
opened  on  the  lawn,  admiring  for  a 
momeiit  the  prospect  it  commanded, 
mj  e^e  ean^ht  the  figure  of  a  cavalry 
Q&;er,  in  undress  uniform,  followed 
by  his  groom,  cantering  easily  towards 
Deosleigh. 

«  Who  can  this  he,  Mrs  St  Helen?** 
sud  1,  pointing  him  out  to  h^^  as  she 
rose  from  the  sofa. 

«  Who,  Doctor?  where?"  she  en- 
qoired,  hastily. 

'*  It  is  an  officer,  in  undress  uniform, 
evidently  coming  hither, — I  suppose 
he  biings  you  official  information.*' 
At  that  moment  the  approaching 
fibres  were  again,  for  an  instant, 
Ti«ible  at  a  sudden  turn  of  the  road  ; 
uid  Mrs  St  Helen,  slightly  changing 
eolonr,  exclaimed,  with,  as  I  thought, 
a  certain  tremour  easily  accounted 
ftjT — "  Oh,  yes — I  know  who  it  is — 
Cdptain  AlTerley,  aide-de-camp  to  the 
Commander-in-chief —  no  doubt  he 
comes  to  tell  me  what  I  know  already, 
tbroagh  your  kindness — and — ^he  may 
ako  bring  me  letters.** 

"  Very  possibly !— Well,  dear  Mrs 
St  Hden,  I  roost  cordially  congratu- 
late you  on  this  good  news ;  but,  pray, 
don't  suffer  yourself  to  be  excited,** 
»aid  I,  taking  up  my  hat  and  stick. 

«  Don't — don't  hurry  away.  Doctor," 
she  replied.  I  took  her  hand  in 
mine.  It  was  cold,  and  trembled.  I 
hastily  repeated  my  advice,  having 
already  staid  longer  than  my  engage- 
ments allowed,  and  took  my  leave. 
As  I  reached  my  carriage.  Captain 
Alverley — if  such  was  the  officer's 
name — was  jnst  entering  the  gate, 
which  hb  groom  was  holing  open  for 
Mm. 

•<  Well/*  thought  I,  as  I  draf«<eroff, 
**  if  I  were  Colonel  Stiielen,  and  six 
or  seven  thousand  mileeoft  L  shotdd- 
not  exactly  prefer  a  ietm^t^ttf  Mf¥eii 
on  the  sabject  of  n^  own  -magaifioent  - 
exploits,  between  my  beantifiil  wifb 
and  tbAt  handiome  offiaer>'*-A-for  eer-* 
tainly,  as  far  as  my  hurried  scmtinyv* 
went,  I  never  bad  seen  a  man  with  a 
finer  penoo  and  air,  or  a  more  pre* 
possessing  countenance.  That  was 
the  first  time  that  I  had  ever  seen  oe 
heard  of  Captain  Alverley. 

Some  little  time  after  this  occur- 
rence, the  death  of  an  elder  brother 
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entitled  Colonel  St  Helen  to  an  income- 
of  several  thousands  a-year,  and  a 
house  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Berkeley  Square.  This  was  an 
event  the  .Colonel  had  anticipated  be- 
fore leaving  England,  as  his  brother 
had  long  been  in  a  declining  state  of 
health :  and  he  had  arranged  with  his 
solicitdr  and  man  of  business,  that 
should  the  event  take  place  before  the 
expiration  of  the  term  for  which 
he  held  Densleigh,  efforts  were  to  be 
made  to  continue  the  lease,  and  the 

house  in Street  was  to  be  let, 

but  not  for  longer  than  three  years. 
If,  however,  Densleigh  could  not  be 
secured  for  a  further  lease,  then  Mrs 

St  Helen  was  to  occupy Street, 

till  the  Coloners  return  to  England. 
Colonel  St  Helen*s  brother  died  short- 
ly before  the  lease  of  Densleigh  ex- 
pired, and  its  proprietor,  wishing  to 
live  in  it  himself,  declined  to  renew  the 
lease.  The  necessary  arrangements 
therefore  were  made  for  removing  Mrs 
St  Helen,  with  her  establishment,  to 

Street — a  noble  residence,  which 

the  Colonel  had  left  orders  should,  in 
the  contingency  which  had  happened, 
be  furnished  entirely  according  to  Mrs 
St  Helen*s  wishes.  He  had  also  made 
the  proper  arrangements  for  putting  her 
in  possession  of  an  additional  allowance 
of  L .  2000  a-year ;  and  under  the  judici- 
ous superintepdence  of  his  solicitor,  all 
these  arrangements  were  speedily  and 
satisfactorily  carried  into  effect ;  and 
Mrs  St  Helen  was  duly  installed  the 
mistress  of  her  new  and  elegant  resi- 
dence, with  a  handsome  equipage,  a 
full  retinue  of  servants,  and  a  clear 
income  of  L.3,600  a^year,  including 
her  former  allowance.  Oh,  unhappy, 
in&tuated  husband,  to  have  made  such 
an  arrangement  I  Would  that  you 
hadnever  permitted  your  lovely  wife  to 
enter  such  scenes  of  dazzling  danger — 
that  you  had  rather  placed  her  in  secret 
retbement  till  your  return — far  from 
thif  ««  garish  eye  '''^of  the  vrorid — even 
in  flottid  tone  sequestered  spot 

"  '^c^-e  {^liilfi  the  sunbeams  through  the 

lattic^ed  boughs, 
And  fell  like  dew-drops  on  the  spangled 

ground/' 
'  To  light  the  diamond-beetle  on  his  way , 
Wherfe  cheerful  openings  let  the  sky  look 

down 
Into  the  very  -heart  of  solitude, 
On  little  garden-ploU  of  social  flowen, 
That  crowded  from  the  shades  to  peep  a 

daylight ; 
Or  where  impermeable  foUage  made 
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Midmgbt  si  noon,  «nd  chSU  damp  horror 

r«igii'd 
0*er    dMd  fidien    Imtm    and    i^oing 

fnngniBB  i" 

-^91^  ioker^  bnt  in  London.  It  WBfl 
done,  however,  at  the  impnlse  of  a 
senerotts  Confiding  nature^though  in 
&tal  error— ibr  the  best  I 


I  was  driving  hovedown Street 

one  e!V«niiig  alofWr  on  mv  retam  from 
sdlnMr  party,  when  I  wii  stopped 
Ibr  a  moment  by  a-enofwd  of  carnagea 
oppoaite  Lady  ——'a ;  and  reooUected 
that  I  had  promised  to  look  in,  if  poa- 
ilUe.  I  therefore  got  out,  and  made 
my  way  as  aoon  as  I  could  into  the 
crowded  mansion.  Can  any  thing 
be  absiurder  than  sneh  a  scene  ?  I  al- 
ways disliked  balls  and  routs;  but 
such  aa  these  must  be  perfectly  into* 
lerable,  I  fancy,  to  any  aober,  rational 
person.  It  was  full  me  imnutes  be« 
fore  I  could  force  my  way  up  stairs 
and  along  the  spacious  landing,  to  the 
door  of  the  principal  room,  into  which 
«  all  the  "  unhappjr  "  world'"  had 
squeezed  itself,  and  was  underg<nng 
purgatory.  How  many  hundreds  of 
ladies*  maids  and  yalets  would  have 
gone  distracted  to  see  their  mistresses 
and  masters  so  unable  to  display  their 
handiwork.— standing  jammed  toge- 
ther!— but  this  is  enjoyment  and  fa- 
ahion — why  should  /  find  fault  with 
those  who  experience  pleasure  in  such 
scenes  ?  After  gazing  on  the  glisten- 
ing confused  scene  fo  a  moment,  ad- 
miring the  fortitude  of  those  who  were 
enduring  the  heat  and  pressure  with- 
out a  murmur,  perceiTing  no  one  that 
I  knew,  at  least  within  speaking  dis- 
tance, I  passed  on  towards  another 
room,  in  search  of  Lady  ■  ■  ,  whom 
I  widied  to  show  that  I  had  kept  mv 

Eromise.  The  second  room  was  much 
»8  crowded,  and  real,  not  make- 
believe,  danieing  was  going  for- 
ward. 

*'  She*8  very  beautiful,  is  she  not  ?" 
(aid  a  gentleman  just  before  me,  to 
one  of  £e  two  ladies  who  leaned  upon 
his  arm,  and  who  seemed  looking  criti- 
cally at  the  dancers — **  Y — e— a,  ra- 
ther," was  the  answer,  in  a  languid, 
drawling  tone. 

*^  Waltzes  well  enough,**  said  the 
other  kdy,  "  but  for  my  part  I  quite 
dislike  to  seek.'* 

"  Dislike  to  sec  it  ?  You  joke,"  in- 
terrupted the  gctttiemaii ;  *'  why  do 
you  dL>likc  it  ?    Upon  my  honour,  I 
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think  it*8  quite  a  treat  to  see  such 
waltzing  as  theirs." 

**  Oh,  I  dare  say  its  all  correct 
enough,  if  one  comes  to  ^uU,  I  mu«t 
own,  I  should  not  waltz  myself,  if  I 
were  married,**  said  the  gHetwiing 
skeleton  on  bia  lifhiam^dnppfa^its 
elaboratdy  ih— mdhuait  with  a  would- 
be  iMMNT  dr*  The  ladies  were  two  of 
the  dsQghten  of  the  Earl  of  Hether- 
ingham— I  knew  not  who  the  gentb- 
man  was. 

**  Really,  I  must  say  it*6  too  bad, 
under  circumstances,*'  said  one  of  the 
ladies,  disdainfully  eyeing  a  couple 
who  were  floating  gracefully  round 
the  room,  and  who  presently  stopped 
in  front  of  where  I  was  standing — 
the   lady   apparently  exhausted    fur 
the  moment  with  her  exertion..    The 
reader  may  guess  my  feelings  on  re- 
cognising in  these  waltzers^ Captain 
Alverley  and  Mrs  St  Helen  I    Fearful 
of  encountering  her  eye,  I  slipped 
away  from  where  I  had  been  standing 
.-4>ut  not  before  I  heard  one  of  the 
fair  critics,  immediately  before  whom 
the  pair  of  waltzers  were  standing,  ad- 
dress her  with  a  sweet  air,  and  compli- 
ment her  on  her  performance  I     At  a 
little  distance  I  continued  to  observe 
her   movements.     She    was    dressed 
magnificently,  and  became  her  dress ! 
magnificently.     She  was  certunly  the 
most  beautiftd  woman  in  the  room  ; 
and,  with  her  companion,  who  vras  iu 
full  regimentals,  one  of  the  moat  con- 
^icuouB  couples  present.  ^  After  a  few 
minutes*  pause,  spent  in  converstng 
with  her  two  affectionate  cousins*  abe 
fuffsred  her  partner  gently  to  lead  her 
off  again  among  the  waltzers.     I  could 
not  help  following  her  motiooB  with 
mingled  feelings  of  pity  and  indigna- 
tion.    I  resolved  to  throw  myaelf  in 
her  way  before  quitting  the  room; 
and  for  that  purpose  stepped  in  front 
of  the  circle  of  bystanders.     I  knew  a 
little  of  Ca]|9tain  Alverley's  character,  at 
least,  by  his  reputation ;  and  recollect- 
ed the  agitation  his  approach  had  oc- 
easioned  her,  on  my  pointing  out  his 
fignretofaeratDensleigh.  There  were 
four  or  five  couples  waltring ;  and  lhc«e 
whom  I  was  so  eagerly  oliaerving,  a 
second  time  stopped  immediately  in 
front  of  where  I  now  stood — he  apolo- 
gizing for  the  foroe  with  wkseh  he  had 
come  against  me.     She,  too^  observed 
it,  and  turned  her  head  to  see  to  whom 
her  partner  had  apologized.    The  in- 
stant she  recognised  me,  her  features 
became  suffused  with  crimson.     \\i:T 
companion  obserred  it,  and  looked  ^t 
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ne  with  a  mrprued  and  haughty  air, 
a«  if  designing  to  discourage  me  from 
ii|»&ikiog  to  her.  I  was  not^  however, 
to  be  detwred  bj  such  a  trifle. 

**  How  are  jou*  Doetor?" —  said, 
«r  nther  itanunered  lira  St  Helm, 
gifiiig  me  her  hand«  whieh  I  thought 
IreiDbled  a  little. 

**  Wben  did  yeu  bmr  from  the  Co- 
lenel  last?*'  I  enquired  ^^resentlj,  dia- 
ngaiiing  the  iaaulting  air  of  impa- 
tienee  nanifMied  by  Captain  AWer* 
iej^i  wlio  eould  not  avoid  obaerving  the 
digbt  agitation  and  surprise  my  pre- 
ieoce  mid  ooeaaioned  bis  beautifu] 
pdrtaer. 

'*  Ob~I  heard  from  India^-not  for 
sereral  months-^ohy  yesy  I  did,  about 
fix  weeks  ago — He  was  very  well 
vhea  he  wrote."  Partly  with  the  &- 
tipe  of  waltzing,  and  partly  through 
mratal  ^coBBpoeure,  she  was  evi- 
dently agitated.  She  would  have  con- 
timed  her  eonversation  with  me»  but 
Captain  Alverley  insisted  on  taking 
ber  in  quest  of  a  seat,  and  of  refireeh- 
raeflt.  I  soon  after  quitted  the  house, 
vithoat  any  further  attempt  to  see 

Lady ;  and  my  thoughts  were  so 

modi  ooeupied  with  the  casud  ren- 
contre I  have  just  described,  that  I 
walked  several  paces  down  the  street, 
on  my  way  home,  before  I  recollected 
ttut  my  earriage  was  waiting  for  me. 
I  had  seen  nothing  whatever  that  was 
direcdy  improper — and  yet  I  felt,  or 
grieved,  as  th^igh  I  had.  Good  God  1 
was  this  the  way  in  which  Mrs  St 
Helen  testified  her  love  for  her  gene- 
row,  confiding  husband — ^for  him  who 
had  60  affectionately  secured  her,  by 
anticipation,  the  means  of  enjoying 
ins  expected  aoceesioo  of  fortune — ^for 
him  who  was  at  thai  moment,  possibly, 
gallantly  charging  in  action  with  the 
enemies  of  his  country — or  who  might 
have  already  received  the  wound  which 
rendered  her  a  widow  and  her  ehU- 
i&en  fiitheiiees?  What  accursed  in- 
ihienee  had  deadened  her  keen  send- 
bilittes—had  impaired  her  ddicate 
perception  of  propriety  ?  I  began  to 
feel  heavy  ai^^vings  about  this  Cap- 
tain Alverley — in  short,  I  reached 
home  fall  of  vexing  thoughts — for 
Mrs  8t  Helen  had  suddenly  sunk 
many,  many  degrees  in  my  estima- 
tion. She  (Ud  not  appear  to  me  to  be 
tbe  same  woman  that  I  liad  seen  some 
tveWe  months  before  at  Densleigh — 
the  tender  mother,  the  enthoeiafitic 
^f^fwhat  had  come  to  her  ? 
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I  thought  it  not  improbable  that  I 
should,  in  the  morning,  receive  a  mes* 
sage  from  her,  requesting  a  visit  dur- 
ing the  day  ;  and  I  was  not  mistaken 
-*for  whiia  sitting  at  breakfast,  her 
servant  brought  me  a  note  to  that  ef- 
fect— requesting  me  to  call,  if  conve- 
nient, before  one  o*clock.  I  foresaw 
that  our  interview  would  be  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  to  any  former  one. 
However  uneasy  I  felt  on  her  account, 
I  did  not  desire  to  be  plaeed  in  the  dis- 
agreeable position  of  receiving  expla- 
nations and  excuses  which  nothing  had 
ealled  forth  but  her  own  consciousness 
of  impropriety,  and  my  involuntary  air 
of  astonishment  on  the  praceding  even- 
ing. I  had  so  many  engagements  that 
day,  that  it  was  nearly  two  o'clock 
before  I  could  reaoh  Mrs  St  Helen's. 
She  sate  in  the  drawing-room,  with  her 
fliater-in-law,  Mrs  Ogilvie,  who  had 
called  about  an  hour  before, — a  very 
elegant,  sweet  woman,  some  ton  or 
twelve  years  her  senior.  I  had  evi- 
dently interrupted  an  unpleasant  inter- 
view between  them ;  for  the  former 
was  in  tears,  and  ihe  latter  looked 
agitated, — while,  consequently,  all  of 
us  looked  rather  embarrassed. 

«  Doctor "  said  Mrs  St  Helen, 

quickly,  after  a  few  ordinary  en- 
quiries, *'  now,  do  pray  tell  me,  did 
yofi  see  any  thing  objectionable  in 

my" 

"  Emma  I  how  can  you  be  so  fool- 
ish,*' interrupted  Mrs  Ogilvie,  rifling, 
widi  much  displeasure.  <*  I  am  really 
extremely  vexed  with  you  1  **  and  she 
quitted  the  room  without  regarding 
if rs  St  Helen's  entreaties  that  she 
would  stay.  I  should  have  liked 
to  follow  her,  or  that  she  had  remained 
during  my  brief  visit.  I  proceeded 
immediately,  with  a  matter-of-fact  air, 
to  make  a  few  professional  enquiries. 

"  But,  my  dear  Doctor ,"  said 

she,  earnestly,  without  answering  my 
questions — "  do  tell  me  candidly, 
what  did  you  see  so  very  particular 
— and  amiss — in  ray  conduct  last 
night?" 

*f  What  did  I  see  amiss  ?  Dear 
Mrs  6t  Helen,  you  amaze  me !     I  had 

Bot  been  at  Lady *6  above  a 

minute  or  two  before  we  met,  and  I 

left  almost  directly  after  " 

*'  Then  what  did  your  look  mean  ? 

Do,  dear  Doctor,  tell  me  what  that  look 

meant — I  really  could  not  help  ob- 

serving  it— and  I  ean't  forget  it." 

«  Mrs  St  Helen  I  you  really  quite 
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— you  must  have  strangely  mistaken 
my  locks." 

"  Perhaps  you  don't — I  suppose — 
tliat  is — 1  kuow  what  you  meant — was 
it  that  you  didn't  admire  married 
women  waltzing  ?  Now,  do  tell  me, 
for  I  feel  quite  unhappy." 

"  Well,  since  you  aie  so  very 
anxious  to  know  my  opinion,  I  have 
IK)  hesitation  in  saying  a  " 

"  Oh,  pray  go  on.  Doctor!" — ^in- 
tcrrupted  Mrs  St  Helen,  impatiently. 

"  Why,  all  I  was  going  to  say  is, 
that  I  certainly  do  not  feel  particu- 
larly pleased — but  I  may  be  quite 
absurd — at  seeing  married  women 
waltzing,  especially  mothers*^ 

"  Dear  Doctor,  and  why  not  ?  You 
can't  think  how  much  I  respect  your 
opinion  ;  ^but  surely,  good  heavens ! 
what  can. there  be  indelicate" 

**  Mrs  St  Helen  !  I  did  not  use  the 
word" 

"  Well,  but  I  know  you  meant  it ; 
why  won't  you  be  candid  now,  Doc- 
tor? But  had  you  no  other  reason  ?  " — 
Her  eyes  filled  with  tears. 

"  My  dear  Mrs  St  Helen !  what 
reason  could  I  possibly  have  ?  "  I 
interrupted,  gravely — wishing  to  put 
an  end  to  what  threatened  to  become 
a  very  unpleasant  discussion.  ^'  I 
^  have  given  you  an  answer  to  the 
strange  question  you  asked  ;  and  now 
suppose ' 

"  Oh,  Doctor,  it  is  useless  to  at- 
tempt putting  me  off  in  this  way — I 
can  read  a  Took  as  well  as  any  one. 
I  must  have  been  blind  not  to  see 
yours.  The  fact  is — 1  suppose  " — 
she  raised  her  handkerchief  to  her 
eyes,  which  were  again  beginnhig  to 
glisten  with  tears — **  if  you  would  but 
be  honest — did  you  not  think  I  was 
.  wrong  in  waltzing  when  my  husband 
— is  abroad — and — anH — in  danger?" 
She  sobbed. 

"  Really,  Mrs  St  Helen,  you  will 
persist  in  making  my  position  here  so 
unpleasant,  that  I  must  indeed  take 
my  leave."  At  that  moment  I  heard 
the  sound  of  a  horse's  feet  approaching 
in  the  street.  Mrs  St  Helen  heard  it, 
too ;  and  hurrying  to  the  bell,  pulled  it 
with  undisguised  trepidation.  As 
soon  as  the  servant  entered  she  said, 
in  a  vehement  tone,  "  Not  at  home ! 
Not  at  home  I "  In  spite  of  her  efforts 
to  conceal  it,  she  trembled  violently, 
and  her  face  became  paler  than  before. 
Determined  to  ascertain  whether  or 
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not  my  sndden  suspicions  were  cor- 
rect, I  rose,  intending  to  walk  to  the 
window,  when  I  expected  to  see  Cap- 
tain Alverley  ;  but  she  prevented  me, 
doubtless  purposely, — extending  her 
arm  towards  me,  and  begging  me  to 
feel  her  pulse.  So  I  was  kept  en- 
gaged till  I  heard  the  hall-door  closed, 
after  an  evident  parley,  and  the  retreat- 
ing of  the  equestrian  visitor.  I  had 
been  requested  to  call  before  one 
o'clock — ^it  was  now  past  two:  had 
she  engaged  to  ride  out  with  Captain 
Alverley  ? 

«*  Well,  what  do  you  tlunk  of  my 
pulse.  Doctor?"  enquired  Mrs  St 
Helen,  breathing  more  freely,  but 
still  by  no  means  calm. 

"  Why,  it  shows  a  high  degree  of 
nervous  irritability  and  excitement, 
Mrs  St  Helen." 

"  Very  probably ;  and  no  wonder  1 
People  are  so  cruel,  and  so  scanda- 
lous."— She  burst  into  tears.  ''Here's 
my  sister  been  lecturing  me  this  hour 
— half  killing  me  I     She  insists  " 

"  Pray  restrain  your  feelings,  Mrs 
St  Helen  I  Why  all  this  agitation? 
1  am  not  your  father  confessor,"  said 
I,  endeavouring  to  assume  a  gay  air. 
Mrs  St  Helen  paused,  and  sobbed 
heavily. 

**  She  tells  me  that  my  behaviour  is 
so — so  light,  that  I  am  getting  myself 
talked  about." — She  seemed  exceed- 
ingly  distressed.  "  Now,  dear  Doc- 
tor, if  you  really  love  me,  as  a  veiy, 
very  old  friend — I'm  sure  I  love  you ! 
— do  tell  me,  candidly,  have  you  ever 
heard  any  thing  ?  " 

"  Never,  Mrs  St  Helen,  I  solemnly 
assure  you,  have  I  heard  your  name 
mentioned;  to  my  knowledge,  till  last 
night,  when  I  happened  to  overhear 
two  ladies,  who  seemed  to  be  wonder- 
ing at  your  waltzing  " 

"  Oh,"  she  intermpted  me  with 
great  vivacity,  "  I  know  who  they 
were !  My  cousins  1  My  sweet,  godd- 
natured  cousins  —  Oh,  the  vipers! 
Wherever  I  go  they  hiss  at  me  I  But 
I'll  endure  it  no  longer  I     J 11  drive  to 

Square  this  very   day,  and 

insist " 

"  If  you  do,  Mrs  St  Helen,  and 
mention  one  syllable  of  what  I  have 
perhaps  unguardedly  told  you,  and 
what  I  could  not  help  overhearing, 
we  never  meet  again." 

"  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ? "  she 
exclaimed,  passionately.    ''  Am  I  to 
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eodore  all  this?    Must  I  suffer  myself 
to  be  dandered  with  impunity  ?  " 

"  God  forbid,  Mrs  St  Helen,  that 
pa  shoald  be  slandered- " 

«  Then  what  am  I  to  do  ?" 

"  Gire  no  occasion/*  I  answered, 
more  drily  perhaps  than  I  had  in- 
tended. 

**  GiTe  no  occasion,  indeed  !  ** 
echoed  Mrs  St  Helen,  with  an  indig- 
nint  air,  rising  at  the  same  time,  and 
walking  rapidly  to  and  fro.  '*  And 
who  says  that  I  ewer  have  given  occa- 
don  ? "  fixing  her  bright  eye  upon 
me  with  a  kind  of  defiance. 

*•  Mn  St  Helen,  you  greatly  grieve 
and  surprise  me  by  all  this.  Vou  ask 
me  a^ain  and  again  for  an  answer  to 
a  very  strange  question,  and  when  at 
length  yon  get  one,  you  are  affronted 
with  me  for  giving  it.  I  declare  that 
1  know  nothing  whatever  about  your 
conduct,  one  way  or  the  other.  But 
since  yon  have  forced  me  to  speak, 
veiy  reluctantly — for  I  have  no  busi- 
ness to  enter  into  any  such  matters — I 
can  but  repeat  what  I  have  said,  that 
if  the  tongue  of  scandal  and  envy  is 
bnsy  with  you,  you  must  be  extraordi- 
narily on  your  guard  to  let  your  con- 
duct give  them  the  lie ! " 

"  My  dear  Doctor,"  said  she,  sud- 
denlv  resuming  her  seat,  and  speaking 
in  the  sweetest  and  most  sorrowfid 
tone  of  Yoice, "  I — I  wifl  be  more  guard- 
ed; I—I  will  not  waltz  again."  Sobs 
nreyented  her  going  on.  I  took  her 
hand  cordially. 

**  I  am  delighted  to  hear  you  say  so, 
Mrs  St  Helen,  I  know  welf  your 
high  honour,  your  purity  of  principle; 
bat,  belie?e  me,  your  innocent  unsus- 
pecting frankness  may  yet  expose  you 
of^en  to  danger.  Why  may  I  not  tell 
you  the  feelings  of  my  heart,  dear  Mrs 
St  Helen?  they  arc  towards  you  more 
those  of  a  father  than  a  friend  or  phy- 
sician. You  arc  young,  why  should 
Inot  tell  you  what  you  know — you 
are  verv  iJeautiful;"  she  buried  her 
face  in  her  handkerchief,  and  sobhed 
ahnost  convulsivelv.  "  The  men  of 
the  world—of  fashion  —  into  whose 
Way  you  have  been  lately  so  much 
thrown,  are  often  very  unprincipled 
&Dd  base;  they  may,  with  subtle 
wickedness,  contrive  snares  for  you 
that  your  innocent  inexperience  can- 
not detect  till  perhaps  too  late."  She 
involuntarily  squeezed  my  hand,  for  I 
still  held  hers,  but  attempted  no  reply. 
'*  Now,  may  I  tell  you  what  was  really 
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passing  through  my  mind  last  night 

at  Lady 's  ?  "      She  spoke  not, 

but  continued  her  face  in  her  handker- 
chief. <'  I  was  thinking  that,  perhaps 
at  the  moment  you  were  being  whirled 
round  the  room  by  that  Captain  Al- 
verley,  your  gallant  husband,  charging 
at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  might  bo 
tumbling  dead  from  his  horse." 

**  Ah !  and  so  did  I  the  moment  I 
saw  you ! "  almost  shrieked  Mrs  St 
Helen,  suddenly  raising  her  pallid  faco 
from  the  handkerchief  in  which  it  had 
heen  buried.  I  had  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty in  preventing  her  going  off  into 
violent  hysterics.  After  a  long  struggle 
with  her  tumultuous  feelings,  **  O 
Arthur,  Arthur!"  she  exclaimed,  iu 
such  a  tone  as  brought  the  tears  sud- 
denly into  my  eyes — "  if  I  have  ever 
wronged  you  in  thought,  in  word,  or 
in  deed ! " 

**  Impossible! — perfectly  impossi- 
ble!" I  exclaimed  with  energy,  in 
a  cheerful  exulting  tone. 

"  No ! "  she  exclaimed,  sitting  sud- 
denly upright,  while  a  noble  expres- 
sion beamed  in  her  excited  features, 
which  were  blanched  with  her  vehe- 
ment emotions.  *'  No !  I  am  his 
wife !  I  am  the  mother  of  his  children  I 
I  have  not  betrayed  them ;  I  will 
not!" 

I  looked  at  her  with  astonishment ; 
the  wild  smile  passed  quickly  from 
her  pallid,  beautiful  countenance,  and 
she  sunk  back  oq  the  sofa  in  a  swoon. 
I  instantly  summoned  assistance,  and 
her  maid,  with  one  or  two  other  female 
servants,  presently  entered  hastily 
with  water  and  smelling-salts. 

*•  I  knew  she  was  ill,  sir,"  said  her 
maid  Joyce:  "she's  not  be^n  quite 
herself  I  may  say  this  several  weeks. 
This  constant  going  out  Ht  nighta 
doesn't  do  for  her,  and  Tve  often  tol^d 
her  so,  sir ! " 

''  I  suppose  she  goes  out  a  great 
deal  in  the  evenings?" 

"  Oh  yes,  sir ;  three  or  four  times 
a- week,  and  oftener,  sir." 

"  Is  it  generally  late  before  she 
comes  back?" 

**  Never  hardly  before  three  or 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  sir ;  and 
so  tired  and  knocked  up,  as  one  may 

say" Here  Mrs  St  Helen  began 

to  revive.  She  seemed  very  much 
annoyed  when  she  had  thoroughly 
recovered  her  consciousness,  at  being 
surrounded  by  the  servants.  After 
giving  her  a  few  directions— for  she 
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was  suffering  slighdy  from  a  cold,  I 
lefty  promising  to  call  upon  her  again 
in  a  (lay  or  two. 

Three  or  four  times  a-week  and 
oftener  t  The  words  rung  in  my  ears 
long  after  Mrs  St  Helen  was  out  of 
my  sight.  Was  this  the  same  woman 
that  had  once  enquired  with  such  a 
passionate  air  wnether  Colonel  St 
Helen  ever  thought  of  her  and  her 
children,  when  he  was  going  to  the 
field,  and  surrounded  hy  death  ?  How 
would  that  gallant  heart  of  his  have 
been  wrung,  at  such  a  moment,  had  he 
known  in  what  manner  she  conducted 
herself  during  his  absence  I  Despite 
what  had  recently  passed  between  us, 
I  trembled  for  Mrs  St  Helen :  I  knew 
not  how  far  she  might  be  already 
committed — ^to  what  extent  her  light 
and  thoughtless  behaviour  might  have 
given  encouragement  to  those  ever 
ready  to  take  advantage  of  such  con- 
duct :  her  emotions  had  been  violent, 
and  were  no  doubt  genuine  ;  and  yet 
the  agonies  I  had  been  witnessing 
might  be  litde  elm  than  the  mere 
spasms  of  declining  virtue ! 

Of  Captain  Alverley — ^the  Honour^ 
abie  Charles  Alverley— I  regret  that 
I  should  have  to  speak  at  any  length* 
But  I  must — he  is  one  of  the  main 
figures  in  this  painful  picture — he  is 
the  Destroter.  He  belonged  to  a 
high  family ;  was  a  well-educated  and 
accomplished  man — of  handsome  per* 
son  and  an  irresistible  address ;  yet, 
nevertheless,  as  heartless  a  villain  as 
ever  existed.  He  was  a  systematio 
seducer.  The  fair  sex  he  professed 
to  idolize ;  yet  he  could  not  look  upon 
them  but  with  a  lustful  and  corrupting 
eye.  He  was  proverbial  for  his  gal- 
lantries ;  he  made  every  thing  subeer* 
vient  to  them.  His  character  was 
well  known,  and  yet,  alas!  he  was 
every  where  esteemed  in  society,  in 
whose  parlance  he  was— a  gentleman ! 
Who  could  resist  the  gay,  the  bland, 
the  graceful  Alverley,  with  his  ooronet 
in  expectation  ? 

Why — asks  one,  in  happy  ignorance 
of  the  world  about  him — u  such  a 
wretch  created  and  suffered  to  infest 
the  fairest  regions  of  humanity  ?  It 
might  as  well  be  asked,  why  has  the 
'^hty  created  the  eobra  or  the 
■le! 

on  Alverley,  as  already  intimat- 

excited  a  strong  interest  in 

ine8ley*s  heart  before  she  had 

m  or   heard  of  Colonel   St 

Haying  discovered  her  want 
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of  fortune,  he  withdrew,  on  the  plea 
already  mentioned,  from  the  competi- 
tion for  her  hand ;  but  he  never  lost 
sight  of  her.  He  had,  in  fact,  deter^ 
mined,  come  what  would,  on  effecting 
the  ruin  of  Mrs  St  Helen  j  and  he  set 
to  work  patiently,  and,  as  he  often 
considered,  scientifically.  It  has. been 
supposed — ^though  with  what  truth  I 
know  not — that  he  had  something  or 
other  to  do  with  poor  Colonel  St  He- 
lenas summons  upon  foreign  service ; 
and  the  moment  that  he  had  sailed,  the 
fiend  commenced  his  operations.  They 
were  long  retarded,  however,  by  the 
strictly  secluded  life  Mrs  St  Helen  led 
at  Densleigh,  occupied  with  her  holy 
and  happy  maternal  duties.  W^ould 
to  Heaven  that  she  had  never  quitted 
the  one,  or  been  diverted,  even  for  a 
moment,  from  the  performance  of  the 
other  I  The  accidental  rencontre  at 
the  Horse- Guards  1  have  already 
mentioned.  The  instant  that  he  was 
commissioned  by  his  Royal  master  to 
bear  a  kind  message  to  Mrs  St  HeleD, 
he  determined  upon  the  demeanour  he 
should  assume — one  at  once  delicate 
and  deferential — ^fraught  with  sympa- 
thy for  her  evident  suffering.  Obeer- 
viog  her  agitation  he  did  not  attempt, 
by  a  look  or  a  word,  to  remind  her 
that  they4uid  ever  met  before  ;  con- 
fining himself,  with  perfect  taste,  to 
the  delivery  of  the  message  with  which 
he  had  been  charged.  When  Mrs  St 
Helen  abruptly  drove  off,  in  the  man- 
ner already  described,  his  vile  heart 
leaped  for  joy.  His  practised  eye  saw 
that  Ker  agitation  was  not  entinJy  at- 
tributable to  the  errand  on  which  she 
had  come.  He  certainly  had  remained 
standing  in  the  manner  Mrs  Ogilvie 
had  described,  but  it  was  not  in  aston- 
ishment ;  he  was  pondering  what  had 
just  happened ;  and  in  a  few.  moments 
returned  to  the  room  he  had  quitted, 
with  a  fiosh  on  hia  countenance,  and 
the  consciousness  that  he  had  com- 
menced his  infernal  campaign.  Some 
six  or  eight  months  afterwards  a  packet 
arrived  at  the  Horse- Guards  from  In- 
dia, enclosing  a  letter,  which  the  writer. 
Colonel  St  Helen,  begged  might  be 
thrown  into  the  post  for  Mrs  St  Helen. 
Of  this,  however.  Captain  Alverley 
took  ohai^ge,  and  that  very  afternoon 
rode  down  to  Densleigh,  and  delivered 
it  with  his  own  hands  into  those  of  the 
servant — •*  with  Captain  Alveriey's 
compliments*' — ^when  he  rode  off.  He 
justly  eonsidered  that  his  d^oacy  in 
doing  so  could  not  but  be  appreciated. 
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It  was  90  I^Had  Mrs  St  Helen  then 
closelj  and  fkithfhlly  examined  her 
heart,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact 
nature  of  her  feelings  on  finding  that 
Captain  Alrerley  had  himaelf  hrought 
bff  a  fettegr  with  the  immediate  recdpl 
of  which  he  supposed  she  oould  be  so 
much  gratified,  and  that  he  had  ab- 
stained  from  personally  delivering  it  | 
-^ad  she  done  this,  her  terror'^ricken 
ere  might  have  deteoted  the  serpent, 
dim-glntening  in  dreadfnl  beauty,  be« 
oeath  the  concealing  foliag^.  The 
sudden  shudder  would  have  been  her 
salvation.  But  she  did  not — she  could 
not  Not  hers  was  the  salutary  habit 
or  the  power  of  self-examination ;  not 
hers,  alas !  had  been  the  blessed  vigi- 
lance of  a  fond  and  virtuous  mother, 
eiereised  over  her  young  years  1 — 
Already,  m  the  sight  of  0(^,  had  com^ 
menced  the  guilt  of  Mrs  St  Helen, 
who  yet  nevertheleBs  was  unconscious 
of  the  presence  or  approach  of  eiil, 
ereti  m  thought.  But  why  ?  Because 
of  her  fatal  remissness  in  guarding  the 
'*  approaches  of  her  heart."  Had  ^he 
then  asked  help  from  Heaven^  she 
might  have  perceived  the  danger 
which  nothing  but  Heaven*slight  could 
have  detected.  The  tempter,  says  an 
old  divine,  **  is  then  ever  nighest»  when 
we  think  him  farthest  ofi"."  Yes, 
a  subtle  poison  had  already  been  im- 
perceptibly infused,  in  infinitely  small 
qoandty,  it  nay  be,  into  the  heart 
of  Mrs  St  Hden — a  poison  of  slow 
bat  inevitable  operation.  O  woman, 
this  is  the  point  of  danger  1  I  repeat 
it,  that,  harsh  and  unjust  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, from  the  moment  alluded  to, 
Mrs  St  Helen  became  an  accomplice 
in  effecting  her  own  ruin*  Not  that 
she  had  as  yet  sensibly  or  consciously 
suffered  any  injury ;  the  wife  and  the 
mother  were  still  supreme  In  Mrs  St 
Helen ;  her  quick  and  ardent  feelingfs 
knew  of  no  other  objects,  no  other  out- 
lets than  these.  O  unhappy  woman  1 
why  was  it  that  when  Captain  Alverley 
eon  veyed  to  you  the  intelligence  of  yotir 
husband's  triumphs,  you  trembled  at 
hearing  of  it?  Why  was  that  fkint 
flutter  at  your  heart  ?  Had  not  1  al- 
ready eommunicated  all  he  came  to 
tell?  What  feelings  flitted  through 
your  bosom  when,  leaning  against  &e 
window,  you  followed  the  retiring 
flgnre  of  Alverley.  He  had  been  most 
eloquent  in  praise  of  your  husband  j 
«is  winmng  tones  entered  your  heart ; 
but  how  failed  your  eye  to  encounter 


the  ardent  look  with  which  he  regarded 
you  ?  Ought  not  the  conscious  difibr- 
ence  between  the  feelings  with  which 
you  regarded  him  and  me,  or  any 
other  indififorent  person,  to  have  sotmd- 
ed  the  alarm,  in  your  husband's  name, 
in  every  chamber  of  your  heart  ?  Dl- 
fated  woman  I  dare  you  appeal  to  Hea- 
ven to  testify,  a//  the  feelings  with 
which  you  heard  of  quitting  Densleigh 
for  London  ?  Were  you  even  reluc- 
tant to  take  that  step  because  of  your 
dislike  to  encounter  Alverley  ?  Would 
yott  avow  the  feelings  with  which  you 
found  yourself  becoming  intimate  with 
his  distinguished  family  ?  Alas  1  did 
vou  not  ft»el  a  secret  satisfaction  at  find- 
ing yourself  sitting  at  Lord *s 

d£ner-table,  with  Captain  Alverley 
beside  you  ?  Had  not  your  percenticn 
of  right  and  wrong  been  suddenly 
oonfhsed  and  disturbed,  how  could  you 
tolerate  his  altered  demeanour  towards 
you  ?  Did  you  not  observe  and 
tremblingly  appreciate  the  tact  with 
which  attentions,  exquisitely  flattering 
and  gratifying  to  you,  were  concealed 
fVom  all  others  ?  Did  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity ftom  observation  begin  to  evince 
itself  when  you  perceived  the  skill 
with  which  his  movements  were  di- 
rected ?  What  alteration  of  feeling  did 
not  all  this  imply  ?  Dreadful  questions 
— ^how  clearly  goes  vour  disinclination 
to  answer  them  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  change  you  are  undergoing  I 

Mrs  Bt  Helen  had  not  been  m  Lon- 
don half-a-year,  before  Captain  Alver- 
ley felt  that  he  was  triumphing — that 
his  long-continued  and  deeply -laid 
schemes  were  conducting  him  to  suc- 
cess. The  first — ^the  verv  first  step, 
he  had  felt  to  be  every  thing  $  it  had 
rained  him  an  interest,  however  faint, 
in  her  feelings,  and  he  cherished  it 
with  the  most  exquisite  skill,  the  most 
watchful  assiduity.  He  kept  himseif 
even  in  the  back-ground.  He  would 
excite  her  feelings  with  his  generous 
and  eloquent  eulogies  of  Colonel  St 
Helenas  conduct  abroad ;  in  the  middle 
of  one  of  them  he  suddenlv  became 
eonftised,  heaved  a  faint  sigh,  and  re- 
turned his  conversation  idth  ill-dis- 
guised embarrassment.  Hebuded  him- 
self—he tookinfinite  pains — at  leatt  he 
led  her  to  think  so — ^m  procuring  the 
return  home  of  Colonel  St  Helen ;  thus, 
in  short,  and  in  a  thousand  other  ways, 
he  at  length  disarmed  Mrs  St  Helen 
by  lulling  her  suspicions,  or  rather 
preventing  their  being  excited.     Con- 
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^ummately  skilled  in  the  workings  of 
the  female  heart,  he  guided  his  conduct 
according  to  the  indications  he  disco* 
yered.  In  handing  her  one  night  to 
her  carriage  from  the  opera*  he  made 
a  point  of  insulting  a  gentleman,  who, 
.with  a  .lady  in  hb  arm,  was  hurrying 
on  before  Captain  Alverley  and  Mrs 
St  Helen.  A  hurried  whisper  between 
the  two  gentlemen  satisfied  Mrs  St 
Helen  that  there  was  mischief  in  pre- 
paration. <'  For  Heaven's  sake!  *'  she 
whispered,  in  ezcessiTe  trepidation — 
but^he  gently  fordd  her  into  the  car- 
riage, and  permitted  it  to  drive  off 
without  his  uttering  a  word.  He 
gained  his  end.  The  evening  papers 
of  the  ensuing  day  duly  announced 
an  **  affair  of  honour"  between  the 
«  Marquis  of  •  *  *  *  •  ',"  attended 
by,  &c.,  and  Captain  A.  B.  C,  at- 
tended, &c.  **  The  meeting  arose  out  of 
an  alleged  affront  offered  by  the  noble 
Marquis  to  a  *'  young  and  beautiful 
lady,  *  &c.  &c.,  whom  the  Captain  was 
conducting  to  her  carriage,  &c.  &c. 
Very  strange  to  say,  neither  party  did 
the  other  any  harm ! — Captain  Alver- 
ley, on  the  next'opera  night,  found  his 
way  to  her  box. 

"  Captain  Alverley  I  how  could 
you" — commenced  Mrs  St  Helen, 
very  earnestly. 

*•  My  dear  Mrs  St  Helen  I"  was 
the  only  reply,  with  a  look  that  none 
could  give  but  Captain  Alverley.  He 
knew  the  amoimt  cf  his  gain,  and  was 
in  ecstasies. 

•In  the  progress  of  *'  the  affair," 
Captain  Alverley^s  next  step  was  to 
accustom  Mrs  St  Helen  to  hear  her- 
self called  a  flirt,  and  to  have  his 
name,  on  such  occasions,  always  ju- 
diciously coupled  with  hers.  The 
first  time  that  ever  she  waltzed 
with  him — which  he  justly  regarded 
as  an  open  triumph — was  in  conse- 
quence of  a  very  heated  altercation 
sne  had  with  Mrs  Ogilvie,  who  had 
freely  charged  her  with  culpable  light- 
ness of  conduct  with  reference  to 
Captain  Alverley ;  the  consequence 
of  which  was,  that  Mrs  St  Helen 
went,  as  she  had  angrily  threatened, 
to  a  ball,  where,  casting  a  look  of  de- 
fiance at  her  sister-in  law,  she  in- 
stantly accepted  Captain  Alverley's 
invitation,  infinitely  to  his  astonish- 
ni(!nt.  He  saw  his  position,  and  be- 
""  with  prudence.  After  one  or 
unds,  he  led  her,  with  an  air  of 
perest  deference  in  the  world. 


to  a  seat,  and  paid  her  no  marked  at- 
tentions whatever  during  the  evening. 
He  perceived  tliat  her  lynx-eyed  sisier 
watched  hb  every  movement ;  and  for 
upwards  of  a  fortnig:hthe  suspended  all 
but  the  most  ordinary  and  casual 
civilities  and  attentions  to  Mrs  St 
Helen.  Why  did  not  the  infatuated 
woman  at  once  break  through  all  the 
meshes  with  which  she  was  now  con- 
scious of  being  surrounded  ?  Why  did 
no  sudden  alarm  of  virtue — ^no  Heaven- 
inspired  strength — enable  her  to  *'  flee 
like  a  bird  from  the  snare  of  the 
fowler  ?"  Alas,  that  I  should  have  to 
write  it !  She  did  not  now  wish  to  do 
so.  Not  that  yet  even  she  contem- 
plated the  idea  of  positive  guilt — 
vastly  far  from  it.  She  was  so  con- 
scious of  her  own  strength,  as  to  pre- 
vent all  apprehensions  on  that  score. 
It  is  true  she  was  occasionally  sensible, 
with  a  heart-flutter  and  cheek  suf- 
fused, of  an  interest  in  Captain  Alver- 
le^,  that  was  inconsistent  with  the  un- 
divided affection  due  to  her  husband ; 
she  .went  not  further  consciously,  but 
how  far  was  thb ! — She  consoled  her- 
self with  the  notion  that  it  was  cer- 
tainly rather  coouettish — and  that  was 
almost  universsd.  The  plain  truth 
was,  she  began  to  indulge  towards 
Captain  Alverley  feelings  which  she 
no  longer  dared  to  scrutinize.  Her 
vanity,  again,  would  not  suffer  her  to 
part  with  so  gay  and  dazzling  a  fol- 
lower— "  she  was  surely  able  to  take 
care  of  herself!" 

Once  or  twice  I  called  upon  Mrs 
St  Helen,  in  pursuance  of  the  promise 
I  made,  but  without  seeing  her,  as 
she  had  just  gone  out.  This  might, 
or  it  might  not  be  true.  If  she  was 
denying  herself  to  me,  it  must  have 
been  on  account  of  what  had  taken 
place  on  the  occasion  alluded  to ;  and 
was  it  that  she  was  ashamed  of  her 
frankness — of  the  extent  of  her  ad- 
missions, or  that  she  regretted  having 
made  them  from  other  considenitious  ? 
I  was  driving,  one  afternoon,  through 
the  Park,  on  my  Way  to  a  patient  near 
Cumberland  Gate,  when  I  happened 
to  overtake  the  open  carriage  of  Mrs 
St  Helen,  driving  very  slowly,  she 
being  in  conversation  with  an  eques- 
trian who  walked  his  horse  alun^> 
side, — and  I  soon  detected  in  iiini 
Captain  Alverley.  I  percdved  with 
a  hurried  look  in  passing,  that  she  was 
Ibtening  intently  to  what  he  was 
saying  —  looking  down,   and  sligbi-y 
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eokmriiicr*  I  felt  sick  at  heart  for  her  1 
The  neit  time  that  I  saw  her  at  home, 
she  seened  Tery  cahn,  and  sennbljr 
colder  in  her  manner  towards  me  than 
]  had  erer  seen  her  before.  She  made 
not— Dorof  coorse  did  I — ^the  slight- 
est allusion  to  our  late  deeply  inte- 
readog  conyersation.  In  answer  to 
mjr  enqoiries^  she  said  that  she  was  in 
Terr  good  health,  except  that  she  did 
not'  now  sleep  so  soundly  as  hereto- 
fore,  and  her  appetite  had  also  de- 
clined ~  the  usual  consequences,  I 
told  her,  of  a  life  of  London  dissipa* 
tion— of  irregular  hours,  excitement, 
ind  fatigue. 

'<  As  I  feel  rather  solitary  in  this 
laige  house,"  said  she,  **  I  have  in- 
Tited  a  Miss  Churchill,  a  distant  rela- 
tion of  the  Coloners,  to  pay  me  a 
Tint  She's  a  yery  sweet  good  girl, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  we  shall  be  inse- 
parable.'* While  she  said  this,  a  slight 
eoloor  mounted  into  her  cheek,  which 
set  me  qweulating  upon  what  she  had 
just  XiM  me.  Was  then  her  sum- 
mons to  Miss  Churchill  a  signal  ofdis- 
treaf  Was  it  that  she  began  to  feel 
her  danger — that  she  wished  a  protec- 
tor—some one  who  should  be  indeed, 
as  she  said,  inseparable  from  her — 
everbyhernde— whose  presence  might 
check,  if  not  prerent  the  increasing 
ardour  and  attentions  of  Captain 
AlTerley?  Faint  effort  of  endangered 
Tirtoe! — But  it  was  an  effort,  and  I 
Fei<»ced  to  see  it  made. 

"  When  do  you  purpose  leaying 
town?**  I  enquired. 

*'  Leaying  town  1'*  she  exclaimed 
onickly — **  why,  dear  Doctor,  should 
1  leave  town?  The  season  not  yet  at 
its  height  eyen  ?  Besides,  I  hate  the 
coantry — I  neyer  heartily  liked  it.*' 

"  I  thought,  Mrs  St  Helen** 

**  Oh  yes,**  she  interrupted  hastily, 
"  I  know  what  yon  mean.  Densleigh 
was  certainly  a  pleasant  place  enough, 
bat  we*ye  mi  it.**  She  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  added — "  but  I  suppose 
that  about  August  we  must  go  down 
somewhere  or  other*' 

*'  The  sea-air  will  do  wonders  for 
you,  and  for  the  children.** 

'<  Yes— I  daresay  it  would,**  she 
repfied,  with  raUier  an  indifferent  air — 
**  but  at  present  they  are  yery  well ; 
I  always  haye  them  taken  to  the  Park 
—and  where  can  there  be  a  finer  air  ?** 
Here  some  yisitors  were  announced, 
the  seryant  at  the  same  time  laying 
down  nx  or  seyen  notes  and  cards  of 
invitation  upon  one  of  the  tables. 


About  a  month  afterwards,  I  receiyed 
the  following  note  from  Mrs  St 
Helen : — 

.  «•  Dear  Doctor,— Will  you  call  in 
here,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  to 
see  one  of  the  children,  who,  I  fear,  is 
poorly  ?  Jones  tells  me  she  Uiinks  it  is 
the  measles  ?  I  hope  it  is  not  any  thing 
worse — ^the  scarlet  feyer,  for  instance, 
or  small-pox.  But  you  can  soon  teU. 
I  shall  wait  at  home  for  you  till  two. 
"  Ever  yours, 

"  E.  St  Helen. 

*'  P,S. — I  haye  never  had  either  of 
these  horrid  complaints  myself,  and 
feel  rather  nervous. 

Street,  10  o'clock." 

What  a  dismal  contrast  this  note  af-  # 
forded,  I  thought,  laying  it  down  with 
a  sigh,  to  the  eager,  alarmed  summons 
she  had  sent  on  a  former  x>ccasion  from 
Densleigh  I  A  little  after  two  o'clock  I 

was  at Street,  and  was  shown  up 

immediately  into  the  nursery.  Mrs 
St  Helen*s  pony-phaeton  was  at  the 
door,  and  she  was  sitting,  ready  dressed 
for  a  drive,  on  the  comer  of  the  bed 
in  which  lay  her  younger  child.  Her 
handkerchief,  saturated  with  Eau  de 
Cologne,  was  eyery  now  and  then 
lifted  to  her  face,  as  though  she  dread- 
ed infection.  She  looked  very  beau- 
tiful— ^her  dress  infinitely  became  her 
— and  not  particularly  agitated. 

''  1  was  beginning  to  get  Mgety, 
Doctor;  I  was  afraid  I  should  not 
see  you,*'  said  she,  rising  to  meet  me. 
I  assured  her  that  I  had  been  unex- 
pectedly detained.  "  And  what  do 
you  think  of  the  little  love  ?  I  was 
afraid  he  was  dling  a  little  yesterday 
— his  eyes  looked  very  heavy  yester- 
day evening,  didn*t  they,  Jones  ?  *. 
turning  to  the  maid. 

"  Yes,  ma*am,**  she  replied  eagerly, 
directing  an  affectionate  and  anxious 
look  to  the  child.  *'  You  may  recol- 
lect ma*am,  I  asked  you  yesterday 
afternoon  if  we  hadnt  better  send 
for" 

"  Oh  yes— I  dare  say— I  think  you 
did,  Jones,"  intemiptea  Mrs  St  Helen, 
quickly,  and  with  rather  a  displeased 
air.  "  Jones  is  always  terrified  with 
every  change  in  the  child*s  face  1  But 
do  you  think  there  is  any  thing  really 
tiie  matter.  Doctor  ?** 

After  a  tittle  examination,  I  told  her 
that  I  thought  the  child  was  sickening 
for  the  measles. 

«  Is  he  indeed,  sweet  tittle  lamb !  ** 
—she  exclaimed,  looking  reaUy  Idndly 
at  the  child.     "  You  don't  think  its 
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scarlet  fever,  nov  ?**  after  a  momeat*s 
pause,  turning  anxiously  towards  me> 
and  gently  agitating  her  firagrant 
handl^rehief. 

"  No,"  I  replied—"  at  preMnt  I 
think  it  is  deoldedly  tho  measles.** 

"  MeaalM  are  not  dangerous,  are 
they?** 

"  La,  nia*am  I  **  interrupted  Jones, 
who  was  kneeling  at  the  side  of  tlie 
bed,  near  the  emld— her  eyes  filling 
with  tears^^"  excuse  me,  ma*am,  but 
my  poor  *ister*s  child  died  of  them 
only  a  tweWemonth  ago.** 

"  Ob,  nonsense,  Jones — ^why  do  you 
try  to  alarm  me  in  this  way  ?  There*s 
no  such  very  great  danger,  Doctor,  is 
.  there  ?**-^tuming  towards  me  with 
more  interest  in  her  manner  than  the 
had  hitherto  manifested. 

"  I  sincerely  hope  not  1  At  present 
I  oan  assure  you  there  is  erery  ap- 
pearance  of  its  being  a  mild  attack/' 

"  Only  feel  how  hot  his  litUe  hand  is, 
ma'am  V*  said  Jones« 

Mrs  St  Helen  did  not  remove  her 
gloTes,  but  said  to  me.*."  Of  course 
he  is  rather  fcTerish  Just  now  !** 

After  giving  a  few  direotions  cotw 
oeming  die  temperature  of  the  room, 
his  food,  and  one  or  two  other  little 
matters,  I  left,  and  descended  to  tlie 
drawingroom,  to  write  a  prescription. 

"  I  shall  return  home  by  four, 
Jones,*'  said  Mrs  St  Helen,  also 
quitting  the  room,  and  following  me--^ 
"  be  sure  you  pay  him  every  atten^^ 
tion— >Don't  remove  your  eyes  from 
him  for  a  moment  I** 

"  Fm  quite  delighted  to  find  that 
there's  no  danger.  Doctor,"  said  she,- 
seating  herself  beiide  me,  as  I  began 
to  write. 

"  Indeed,  my  .dear  madam,**  deter* 
mined  not  to  let  matters  pass  so  very 
easily,  "  we  must  not  be  too  eangtdne* 
There  are  two  forms  of  measles,— the 
one  a  mild,  the  other  very  malignant. 
At  present  I  aannot  undertake  to  say 
with  certainty  which  of  the  two  it  is.** 
She  continued  silent  for  a  few  moments. 
^"  I  thhik  I  told  ydtt,  in  my  note» 
that  I  believed  I  had  never  had  th« 
measles  ? -^  Are  they  really  catching 
ftxMn  a  ehiid  to  a  grown-up  person  ?  *' 

"  Undoubtedly/* 

"Heavens!  — I— ril  have  paatiles 
burnt  all  over  the  house  all  day  ?  Dear 
me !  it  would  be  dreadful  if  JT  were  to 
catch  it, — ^because"  (she  added  hastily) 
"  of  dear  litUe  Arthur!*' 
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"  Well,  we  must  hope  for  the  best,*' 
said  I,  qtdetly  folding  up  my  prescrip. 
tion,  and  requesting  that  it  might  be 
sent  to  the  druggist's  without  delay ; 
and  hastily  taking  my  leave,  with*  a 
countenance  that,  had  she  been  as  sen- 
sitive as  in  former  times,  she  nught 
perceive  somewhat  clouded  with  dis- 
approbation.  Was  the  mother's  heart, 
then,  ahready  so  dolled  towards  her 
suflbring  offspring?  Could  I  doubt 
the  selfish  nature  of  her  anxieties? 
What  infernal  change  had  come  over 
her  ?  Why  did  she  not  instantly  order 
back  her  carriage,  undress,  and  betake 
herself  to  the  only  place  that  then  be- 
came  her— the  bedside  of  her  child? 
But  it  was  otherwise.  A  few  minutes 
after  I  had  quitted,  she  stepped  into 
her  carriage,  and  drove  into  the  Park. 
At  my  suggestion  the  elder  child, 
Arthur,  was  sent  off  immediately  to 
Mrs  Ogilvie*s,who  resided  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chelsea ;  and 
I  continued  in  daily  attendance  upon 
little  George  for  about  a  week,  during 
which  dme  the  symptoms  were  of  the 
mOder  description,  and  I  anticipBted 
the  speedy  recovery  of  my  little  patient. 
Mrs  St  Helen,  whenever  I  was  present, 
evidently — at  least  I  was  uncharitable 
enough  to  admit  the  idea — acted  the 
fond  mother^  appearing  dee|dy  inte- 
rested in  the  progress  of  her  child 
through  his  little  perils.  I  had  reason 
to  beUeve,  fWtm  one  or  two  litde  cir- 
cumstances that  fell  under  my  obser- 
vation, that  she  did  not  withdraw  from 
the  world  of  pleasure.  The  constant 
attendants  upon  little  George  were— 
not  his  mother-^but  Miss  Churehill 
and  his  nursery-maid  Jones,  both  of 
them  most  anxious  and  afibctionate 
nursei, — as,  indeed>  I  heard  Bfrs'St 
Helen  herself,  in  the  blandest  way 
acknowledge.  ^  Well,  indeed,  die 
might,  having  thus  devolved  the  chiefest 
of  her  maternal  duties  np^  the  com- 
panion  she  had  invited  to  partake  of 
her  pleasures  only. 

I  think  it  was  about  ten  days  aft^ 
I  had  been  first  called  In  to  attend  npon 
little  6t  Helen)  that  I  was  suddeolj 
summoned,  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
eveninr,  to — ^Street,  with  theinteUi- 
gence  Uiat  he  had  become  very  sodden- 
ly  worse,  and  that  Miss  Chnrchill  was 
much  alarmed.  Tliitiier  I  repaired  as 
qidckly  as  posrible,  andfound  that  ap- 
pearances justified  her  apprehensions. 
There  was  every  symptom   of  the 
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accession  of  tbe  malignant  fonn  of 
mercies.  He  had  just  bad  a  fit  of 
spasosy  tnd  was  now  breathing  hard 
and  quickly,  and  scorched  up  with 
ferer.  The  fymptoms  were  certainly 
serious. 

"You  mnst  not,  however,  be  too 
much  aUrmed,  Mrs  St  Helen/'  aaid  I, 
hasdly  turning  round — forgetting,  at 
the  moment,  that  she,  the  most  interest* 
ed,  was  not  present.  The  child  had  been 
goiojj^  on  as  well  as  usual, — rapidly 
reeoTering,  in  fact,'  till  six  o*clookthat 
erening;  about  which  time  Mrs  St 
Helen,  after  making  particular  enqui- 
ries about  the  child,  went  off  to  dinner 

at  Lady ^'s,  whereshe  had  ordered 

the  carri^re  to  call  for  her  about  nine, 
and  ooDTey  her  to  the  openu  In  their 
fright,  Miss  GhHrchill  and  the  senrants 
forgot  all  thisf  an<l  InstinotiTely  sent 
off  for  me.  After  giving  such  direc- 
tioiu  as  appeared  properj  I  quitted 
the  room,  beekoning  out  for  a  moment 
Misi  Churchill. 

*'  Dear,  sweet  little  lore  I  I*m 
afraid  Ws  tfery  ill/*  she  ezolaimedi 
much  agitated^  and  bursting  into  tears* 
u  the  stepped  with  me  for  a  moment 
idto  another  room.  I  acknowledged  to 
her  that  I  considered  the  child  to  be 
is  dangerous  eircumstances :  *'  Have 
yoa  sentaiter  Mrs  St  Helen  ?  she  oyght 
to  be  b««.*' 

"  Dear  I  we  have  been  all  so  flur- 
ried—but  we'll  enquire,"  she  re]^d» 
ranning  down  stairs  before  me.  *'  I 
realiy  don*t  think  she's  been  sentfor-^ 
bat  I  will  immediately.  Let  me  see 
—nine  o'clock.  She'll  be  at  the  opera 
by  this  time." 

"  Then  I  will  drive  thither  imme* 
diately,  as  my  carriage  is  here,  and 
briog  her  back  with  me.  It  will  not 
do  to  alarm  her  too  suddenly,  and  in 
sueh  a  place.  Let  me  see :  on  which 
side  of  the  house  is  her  box  ?  " 

"  Number  — ^,  on  the  left  hand 
side  of  the  sfage .  I  think,  at  least,  that 
you  will  find  her  in  that  boi,  whicn  is 

the  Duchess  of 's,  and  she  called 

berelo-daytoofferitto  Mrs  St  Helen." 
I  drove  off  immediately,  and  had  a 
twofold  object  in  doing  so — to  acquaint 
her  as  soon  as  possible  with  an  event 
of  such  scions  importance  as  the  dan- 
gerous illness  of  her  child,  and  to  en- 
deavour, in  doing  so,  to  startle  her 
out  of  the  infatuation  into  which  I 
feared  she  had  fallen — ^to  remind  her 
a^n  of  the  high  and  holy  duties  she 
was  beginning   to  disregard.      The 


sight  of  her  dying  child  would  rouses 
I  thought,  the  smothered  feelings  of 
the  mothery  and  those  would  soon  ex- 
cite an  agonizing  recollection  of  her 
distant  husband.  On  arriving  at  the 
opera-house,  I  made  my  way,  in  my 
hurry,  to  the  wrong  side.  I  went  into 
one  or  two  em^ty  boxes  before  I  dis^ 
covered  my  mistake;  and  wbeA  at 
length  I  perceived  it,  I  det^inined  to 
stav  for  a  few  moments  where  I  wai*. 
and  endeavour  to  see  what  was  going 

on  in  the   Duchess  of  ^"s  box. 

There  sate,  sure  enough^  in  the  comer 
of  the  box,  her  faoe  directed  towards 
the  stage,  Mrs  St  Helen,  dressed  with 
her  usual  elegance,  and  looking  ex- 
tremely beautiful*  Her  left  hand 
slowly  moved  about  her  fan,  and  she 
was  evidently  oooasionally  conversing 
with  some  one  atanding  far  back  in 
the  box.  I  contemplated  her  irith 
real  anguish,  when  I  thought  of  her 
husband — ifi  indeed^  ihe  were  not  now 
a  wiehw—^vi^  of,  perhaps^  her  dying 
child.  My  heart  almost  ftuled  me, 
and  1  began  to  regret  having  under- 
taken the  painful  duty  which  had 
brought  me  where  I  was.  I  stretdhed 
myself  as  far  forward  as  I  cottld#  to 
discover,  if  poasible#  who  was  in  the 
box  with  heri  but  in  vain.  Whoever 
it  was  that  she  was  talking  to^^-her 
fan  now  and  tl'cn  fluttering  hurriedly 
— he,  or  she,  kept  as  far  out  of  dght 
as  possible.  Just  as  I  iTas  quitting^ 
my  post  of  observation,  however,  % 
sudden  motion  of  a  red  arm»  displaying 
the  feather  of  an  officer*s  cap,  satisfied 
me  that  her  companion  was  the  exe- 
crable Alverley.  I  now  felt  an  addi« 
tional  repugpnance  to  go  through  with 
what  I  had  undertaken ;  but  I  hurried 
round  to  the  other  side  of  the  house, 
and  soon  stood  knocking  at  the  door 
of  the  Duchess's  box.  I  knocked,  and 
it  was  immediately  opened  by^-.-Gap*' 
tain  Alverley. 

«'  Is  Mrs  St  Helen  here?"  I  whis- 
pered. He  bowed  stiffly,  and  admitted 
me.  Mrs  St  Helen»  on  seeing  me, 
reddened  violently.  Rising  from  her 
seat,  and  approaohing  me^  sh*  suddenly 
grew  pale,  for  she  could  not  bnt  per- 
ceive that  my  features  were  somewhat 
<yscompoaed. 

'<  Good  God !  Doctor,  what  brings 
yon  here?"  she  enquired*  with  in* 
creasing  trepidation. 

«  Permit  me  to  ask,  sir,"  said  Cap. 
tain  Alverley#  interposing  with  an  air 
of  haughty  curiosity,  "  whether  any 
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thing  has  happened  to  justify  the  alarm 
which  Mrs  St  Helen** 

"  I  don*t  wiflh  you  to  be  frightened," 
said  I,  addressing  her,  without  noticing 
her  companion,  or  what  he  had  said-^ 
1  could  not  overcome  my  repugnance 
to  him — ''but  I  think  you  had  better 
return  home  with  me ;  my  carriage  is 
waiting  for  you." 

<«  O  mv  childl  my  childl**  she  ex- 
claimed mintly,  sinking  into  her  seat 
again ;  "  what  has  happened,  for  God's 
sake?" 

'*  He  is  rather  worse — suddenly 
worse— but  I  think  he  was  better 
again  before  I  left.*'  She  looked 
eagerly  at  me,  while  her  countenance 
seemed  blanched  to  the  hue  of  the 
white  dress  she  wore.  She  began  to 
breathe  shortly  and  hurriedly ;  and  I 
was  gbid  that  the  loud  and  merry 
music  which  was  playing^  would,  in 
some  measure,  drown  the  shriek  I 
every  moment  expected  her  to  utter. 
I  succeeded,  however,  with  Captain 
Alverley*s  assistance,  in  conveying 
her  to  my  carriage,  which  I  ordered 

on  to Street  as  fast  as  possible, 

for  Mrs  St  Helen's  excitement  threat- 
ened to  become  violent.  She  sobbed 
hystericdlv.  **  What  a  cruel,  cruel 
wretch,  I  have  been,**  she  murmured, 
in  broken  accents, ''  to  be  at  the — ^the 
opera — when  my  darling  is — dying!** 

**  Come,  come,  Mrs  St  Helen,  it  is 
useless  to  afflict  yourself  with  vain  re- 

8 roaches.     You  thought,  as  we  all 
aoughty  that  he  was  recovering  fast, 
when  you  set  off.** 

<*  Oh,  but  I  should  never — ^never 
have  left  his  bedside !  Oh,  if  I  should 
lose  him!     I  shall  never  be  able  to 

look  my'* Thus  she  proceeded,  till, 

overcome  with  exhaustion,  she  leaned 
back,  sobbing  heavily.  As  we  entered 
the  street  in  which  she  lived,  she  whis- 
pered,  with  evidently  a  great  effort  to 
overcome  her  agitation,  **  Dearest 
Doctor — I  see — I  know  what  you  must 
think — but  I  assure  you — 1 — I — Cap- 
tain Alverley  had  but  that  moment 
come  into  the  box,  quite  imexpectedly 
to  me,  and  I  was  extremely  vexed  and 
annoyed.** 

I  was  glad  that  the  carriage  stop- 
ping spared  me  the  pun  of  replying 
to  her.  Miss  Churchill  came  running 
to  the  carriage,  as  soon  as  the  hal^ 
door  had  been  opened — ^^and  almost  re- 
ceived Mrs  St  Helen  into  her  arms — 
for  she  could  hardlv  stand,  her  agita- 
tion became  so  suddenly  increased. 


««  Emma — ^Emma !  I  do  assnre  you 
he  is  better — much — a  great  deal  bet- 
ter!" said  Miss  Churchill,  nurrying 
her  along  the  hall. 

"  O  Jane — I  shall  die ! — I  am  very 
ill !  I  cannot  bear  it  can  you  forgive 
me?*' 

**  Hush  1  hush !  what  nonsense  yon 
are  talking — ^you  ravel"  exclaimed 
AGss  Churchill,  as  we  forced  Mrs  St 
Helen  into  the  diningroom,  where  it 
was  some  time  before  she  was  restored 
to  any  thing  like  a  calnmesa.     Mr 

,    the    well-known    apothecary, 

cominff  at  length  into  the  room,  to 
take  his  departure,  strenuously  assured 
us  that  the  child  was  very  greatly  reliev- 
ed, and  that  he  did  not  now  apprehend 
danger.  This  I  was  happy  in  being 
able  to  corroborate,  after  having  step- 
ped up  stairs  to  satisfy  my  own  anxiety ; 
and  1  left  her  for  the  night,  hoping, 
but  faintly,  that  a  great  effort  had  been 
made  to  snap  asunder  the  infernal 
bands  in  which  Satan,  in  the  shape  of 
Alverley,  had  bound  her.  It  seemed, 
however,  as  though  my  hopes  were 
justified  ;  for  morning,  noon,  and 
night  beheld  Mrs  St  Helen  at  her 
cMld's  bedside — ^his  zealous,  watchful, 
and  loving  attendant — ^for  upwards  of 
a  week.  She  gave  him  all  his  medi- 
cine; with  her  own  hands  rendered 
him  all  the  littie  services  his  situation 
required  ;  ordered  a  peremptory  «  not 
at  nome"  to  be  answered  to  all  comers 
except  Mrs  Ogilvie;  and  doubtiess 
banished  from  her  busied  bosom  all 
thoughts  of  Captain  Alverley  1 

The  morning  after  I  had  brought 
her  home,  as  I  have  described,  from 
the  opera,  on  stepping  into  my  car- 
riage I  saw  some  paper  lying  between 
the  cushions  of  the  seat.  Supposing 
it  to  be  some  memorandum  or  other 
of  my  own,  I  took  it  up,  and  with  un- 
utterable feelings  read  the  following, 
hastily  written,  in  pencil : — 

'*  Will  you,  angel !  condemn  me  to 

a  distant  admiration  of  your  solitaxy 

beauty?    I  am  here  fretting  in  old 

*s  box;  for  mercy*s  sake  rescue 

me.     Only  look  down  and  nod,  when 

you  have  read  this,  at *s  box — I 

shall  understand — and  rely  upon  it,  will 
not  abuse  your  kindness."  •    •     •    • 

I  tore  it  with  fury  into  a  hundred 
firagments,  and  then,  recollecting  my- 
self, regretted  that  I  had  not  enclosed 
it  to  Mrs  St  Helen  in  an  envelope, 
with  **  my  compliments»**  so  that  she 
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might  be  senaihle  of  tho  extent  to  which 
I  wu  aware  of  her  guilty  secrets. 
Could  there  be  now  any  doubt  in  my 
mind  of  the  nature  of  the  attentions 
thisYiUain  was  paying  Mrs  St  Helen» 
and  which  she  permitted  ?     On  read- 
ing this  infernal  missive,  she  must 
have  "looked  and  nodded,**  and  so 
summoned  the  fiend  to  her  side.     And 
DOW  I  recollected  the  falsehood  she 
bad  had  presence  of  mind  enough^ 
in  the  midst  of  all  her  agitation,  to 
invent,  in  order  to  explain  away  ids 
being  with  her — ^that  it  was  "  unex- 
pected*' to  her,  and  *'  vexed  and  an- 
Dojed*'  her.     I  long  debated  with 
mjself  whether  I  should  communicate 
to  her  the  nature  of  the  discovery  I 
had  made ;  but  at  length,  for  many 
reasons,  thought  it  better'to  take  no 
notice  of  it.     I  looked  at  her  with  to- 
tally different  feelings  to  those  with 
which  I  had  ever  before  r^arded  her. 
I  felt  as  if  her  presence^  polluted  the 
chamber  of  suffering  innocence.     Her 
uncommon  beauty  had  thenceforth  no 
attractions  for  my  eye ;  I  felt  no  gra- 
tification in  her  gentle  and  winning 
manners.    I  did  not  regret  the  arrivid 
of  the  day  fixed  for  bo£  the  children, 
accompanied  by  herself,  to  go  to  the 
^seaside ;  it  would  relieve  me  from  the 
presence  of  one  whose  perfidious  con- 
duct daily  excited  my  indignation  and 
disgust.    She  returned  from  the  sea- 
side, I  understood,  as  soon  as  she  had 
seen  her  children  settled ;  I  say  under- 
stood, for  I  had  no  direct  knowledge 
of  the  ^t.    She  gave  me  no  intima- 
tion either  of  the  safe  arrival  of  her 
children  at  the  sea-side,  or  of  her  own 
return,  or  how  they  were  going  on. 
On  our  casually  meeting  in  Oxford 
Street  she  certainly  nodded,  as  our 
carriages  met,  but  it  was  not  the  cor- 
dial recognition  which   I  had  been 
accustomed  to  receive  from  her.     I 
saw  tiiat  she  did  not  look  in  good 
health— her  face  seemed  clouded  with 
anxiety.   As,  however,  she  had  vouch- 
safed me  no  intimation  of  her  return 
to  town  beyond  the  sudden  and  casual 
recognition  just  mentioned,  of  course 
I  abstained  from  calling  upon  her.     I 
wondered  whether  it  had  ever  occurred 
to  her  as  being  possible  that  the  note 
recdyed  from  Alverley  had  been  drop- 
ped in  my  carriage,  and  so    come 
under  my  notice?     She  might  have 
recollect^  that  she  did  not  destroy  it, 
but  rather,  perhaps,  determined  no/  to 
^stroy  it;    she  might  have  asked 
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Captain  Alverley  if  he  had  seen  it—* 
they  might  have  searched  the  box.^ 
and  then  Mrs  St  Helen's  guilty  soul 
may  have  alarmed  and  worried  her 
with  the  possibility  that  such  a  docu«> 
ment  might  have  found  its  way  into 
my  hands ; — and  if  it  had,  could  I  tiieii 
do  nothing  to  extricate  her  from  tho 
perilous  circumstances  in  which  I  con* 
ceived  her  to  be  placed  ?   What  right 
had  I  to  interfere,  however  keen  my 
suspicions,  however  sincere  my  attach* 
ment  to  her — as  she  was — and  to  her 
husband  ?    But  might  I  not  endeavour 
to  communicate  with  General  or  Mrs 
Ogilvie  on  the  subject  ?     Yet  I  knew 
nothing  whatever  of  him,  and  her  I 
had  seen  but  seldom,  and  onlv  at  Mrs 
St  Helen's ;    and  besides,  u>om  the 
evident  recrimination  that  I  had  inter- 
rupted between  the  sisters-in-law  on  a 
former  occasion,  it  was  plain  that  Mrs 
Ogilvie  must  be  aware  of  the  light 
conduct  of  Mrs  St  Helen — ^probably 
she  knew  and  feared  far  more  than  I — 
and  so  my  communication  would  not 
appear  incredible.     Still  it  nught  be 
taken  ill — and  I  resolved  not  to  attempt 
so  dangerous  an  experiment.     As  for 
anonymous  letters,  that  odious  system 
was  my  abhorrence.     Suppose  1  were 
to  write  directly  to  Mrs  St  Helen, 
braving  all  chances,  and  faithfully  ex- 
postulating with  her  on  the  dreadful 
course  upon  which  she  was  too  evi- 
dently bent  ? — ^but  with  what  benefit 
had  my  former  attempts  been  attended? 
Suppose  she  should  return  my  letter 
with  indignation,  or  even,  in  a  fever 
of  fury,  lay  it  before  Captain  Alver* 
ley?    So,  seeing  no  possible  way  of 
interfering  successfully  between  the 
victim  and  the  destroyer,  I  withdrew 
from  the  painful  spectacle,  and  en- 
deavoured to  discharge  it  from  my 
thoughts.     Still,  however,  in  my  in- 
tercourse with  society,   I  was  (torn 
time  to  time  pained  by  hearing  ru- 
mours of  the  most  distressing  descrip- 
tion concerning  the  degree  of  inti- 
macy subsisting  between  Captain  Al- 
verley and  Mrs  St  Helen.     Scandal 
was  indeed  busy  with  their  names — 
which  at -length  found  their  way  into 
the  papers  of  the  day.     Could,  for 
instance,  the  following  be  mistaken  ? — 
"  The  eccentric  conduct  of  the  lovely 
wife  of  a  very  gallant  officer  is  begin- 
ning to  attract  much  notice  in  the 
beau  monde.     It  is  rumoured  to  have 
been  such  as  to  call  forth  an  inti- 
mation from  a  very  high  quarter,** 
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&C&C.;  while  in  one  or  two  leas  scnu 
paliiMi  iMmiypflf  ber  name,  connect* 
ed  with  tfait  of  detain  Alveiky,  was 
mendoned  in  the  ooarsest  and  most 
disgusting  terms. 

Alas,  poor  Colonel  St  Helen  !.«• 
tfipdeodt  tfa*  chances  of  war  hod  yet 
spiurad  yoDr^waa  this  the  fond  and 
lofely  wifii  jon  left  vidi  flash  aa 
agony  of  grief  tha  asadier  of  your 
ditldvaife-<«he  to  whom  yon  hod  ooiu 
fided  so  mueh— from  whom  you  were 
expecting  so  enthusiastic  a  welcome 
after  all  your  brave,  and  dangerous, 
and  glorious  toils?  Better  would  it 
be  for  you  to  fall  gloriously  before 
yon  grisly  array  of  muskets — amidst 
tiie  bellowing  of  your  country's  cannon 
»^han  surviTO  to  meet  the  dismal 
soones  which  seem  preparing  for  you  I 

Alas,  that  I  should  have  to  record 
it  I — Mrs  St  Helen  at  length  grew  so 
reckless — the  consequences  of  her  in- 
famous conduct  became  so  evident — 
that  even  some  of  the  less  fastidious 
of  the  circles  in  which  she  moved, 
found  it  necessary  to  exclude  her. 
Public  propriety  could  not  be  so  out- 
raged with  impunity. 

It  was  a  lovely  Sunday  morning  in 
May  18—,  on  which,  returning  from 
an  early  visit  to  a  patient  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kensington,  I  ordered 
ibe  eoaehmon  to  walk  his  horses,  that 
I  might  enjoy  the  balmy  freshness  of 
every  Uiing  around,  and  point  out  to 
my  little  son,  who  had  accompanied 
Be  for  ^  drive's  sake,  the  beauty  of 
Hyda  Park,  at  that  point  leading  off 
to  Kensiofton  Gardens.  I  could  al- 
most hove  imagined  myself  fifty  miles 
oif  in  the  country.  The  sun  shone 
serenely  out  of  the  blue  expanse  above 
■upon  the  bright  green  shcubs  and 
trees,  yet  cool  and  fresh  with  the 
morning  dew.  With  the  exception  of 
one  gentleman  who  had  cantered  past 
us  a  few  minutes  before,  and  a  tidy 
old  country-looking  dame  sitting  on 
one  of  the  benches  to  rest  herself  from 
a  long  walk  to  town,  we  encountered 
no  one.  My  little  chatterer  was 
making  some  sagacious  observations 
upon  the  height  and  number  of  the 
trees  in  Kensington  Gardens,  when  a* 
rumbling  heavy  noise  indicated  the 
approach  of  a  vehicle  at  a  rapid  rate. 
It  proved  to  be  a  chariot  and- four, 
coming  towards  us  in  the  direction  of 
Cumberland  Gate— tearing  along  as 


fast  as  the  postilions  oould  urge  their 
horses.  The  side-blinds  were  drawn 
down,  but  those  in  front  were  up,  and 
enabled  me  to  see — Mrs  St  Helen  and 
Captain  Alvoriey  I  She  was  evidently 
violently  agitated»  her  white  dress 
seemed  to  have  been  put  on  in  haste 
and  disorder,  her  hair  was  dishevelled 
— she  was  wringing  her  hands,  and 
weeping  possiottately.  He  was  ao  ab- 
sorbed with  his  attempts  to  paeify  her, 
OS  not  to  have  observed  me.  I  drew 
my  breath  with  difficulty  fbr  some 
moments,  the  shock  of  such  a  dreadful 
apparition  had  been  so  sudden.  It 
seemed  as  though  I  had  met  Satan 
hurrying  away  with  a  fallen  angel ! 

So,  then,  this  was  her  elopenent 
that  I  had  been  fated  to  see !  Yes, 
the  final  step  had  been  taken  which 
separated  that  miserable  and  guilty 
being  for  ever  from  all  that  was 
honourable,  virtuous,  precious  in  life ; 
which  plunged  her  into  infamy  irre- 
trievable ; — and  her  husband — her  chil- 
dren!— Fiend,  thou  hadst  triumphed ! 
My  exhilaration  of  spirits,  occa- 
sioned by  the  beauty  and  calmness  of 
the  morning,  instantly  disappeared. 
It  seemed  as  though  a  cloud  darkened 
the  heavens,  and  filled  my  soul  with 
oppressive  gloom.  *'  Papa  !'*  ex- 
claimed my  little  son,  rousing  me 
from  the  reverie  into  which  I  bad 
fallen  —  **  what  are  you  thinking 
about  ?  Are  you  sorry  for  that  lady 
and  gentleman  ?  I  wonder  who  they 
are  I  Why  was  she  crying  ?  Is  sbe 
ill,  do  you  think  ?"  His  questions  at 
length  attracted  my  attention  ;  but  1 
could  not  answer  him,  for  he  remind. 
ed  me  of  little  Arthur  St  Helen,  who 
was  just  about  his  age !  Poor  chil- 
dren! Innocent  ofl^pring  of  an  in- 
fiimous  mother,  what  is  to  become  of 
you  ?  What  direful  associations  ynH 
ever  hereafter  hang  around  the  name 
you  bear ! 

About  eleven  o'clock  I  drove  through 
—  Street,  and  on  approaching  Mrs 
St  Helen's  house,  perceived  indications, 
even  in  the  street,  of  something  unusual 
having  happened.  On  drawing  up  at 
the  door, — for  1  determined  to  call,  it' 
only  to  mention  what  I  had  seen,— I 
saw  that  there  were  several  persons 
in  the  drawingroom,  evidently  agi- 
tated. The  servant  who  opened  the 
door  seemed  quite  bewildered.  1  tb.- 
requested  to  walk  up  stairs  as  soon  a^ 
he  had  taken  up  my  name,  and  soon 
found  myself  in  tho  drawingroom,  in 
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tbepreieiUMaf  SGss  CbwchiB;  Gcnarsi 
ui  Un  Ogam,  tM  Eariand  Count- 
m  of  Atberiogliafli,  and  several  other 
rebliw  aod  cmroeilena  of  Colonel 
ai  Mif  St  Balm.  They  were  aU 
enienUj  kbouring  under  greal  ei* 
eitemeiit.  Mre  O^plvie  waa  peifectly 
frantic  walking  to  and  fro,  and  wiing- 
iof  Iwrhanda^  the  pietore  of  daepair. 
I  addrewed  myself  first  to  Misa 
Chucliil]*  who  stood  nearest  me.  She 
took  my  hand,  but  suddenly  quitled  itt 
orercQiae  with  her  fiMilingSy  and  turned 
awaj. 

«  My  dear  Countess***  said  I,  ap« 
proacblng  the  Oountess  of  Hethering- 
ham,  who  was  sitting  on  the  Boik»  eon* 
nniog  with  a  lady,  her  haadkefebief 
now  sod  then  raised  towasdaher  ^es^ 
but  ber  manner  being  still  sonewbat 
itatsly  snd  eeaqMaed*— ''  I  fear  I  ean 
g;uefis  what  baa  happened!*'  taUnf  a 
Mr  opposite  to  her. 

"  £i^i4d»  Doeterl  she  baa,  posip 
tivelj !— We  are  all  thundentruek/* 
she  answered  in  a  low  tone.  "  We 
were  preparing  to  ge  to  efaurch  when 
tbe  painfol  news  leaobed  us«  We 
caiDo  off  hither,  and  have  been  here 
«Ter  HDoe.  I  have  net  told  any  of  my 
daughters.'* 

"  Her  companioni  I  suppose'*-* 

"  Of  course  that  wretch  Captain 
Aheriey.  It  ia  a  pity  be  is  to  saogeod 
to  the  title  and  estates.  The£ari,by 
tbe  way,  talka  of  ealliog  him  out,  and 
10  forth.  VU  take  care  he  does  no 
such  thing,  however.  Don't  you 
tliiiik  General  OgUvie  should  do  so, 
if  any  one?" 

<«  How  and  when  did  she  go  ?"  I 
au)iiirsd,  affsctiog  not  to  bear  her  last 
obserrations.  "J  called  to  say  that 
I  sQspeeted  what  has  happ<med,  since 
I  Hiet  them  this  morning  early  in  tbe 
Park" 

"  Herbert  r*  exclaimed  the  Coun- 
tess, ia  a  less  drawling  tone  than  usual, 
addressbig  tbe  Earl  of  Hetheringham, 
who  was  conversing  with  General 
Ogilvie  and  another  gentleman  in  a 
low  earnest  tone,  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room — ^*  Doctor  .  .  ■  aays 
that  he  met  tbe  fiigitives  this  morning 
intlMPariL." 
''Indeed!"   excbimed   tbe    Earl, 

earnestly,  as  they  all  three  approaebed 

tt.    I  toki  them  what  I  had  seen» 

and  they  beteoed  in  silence. 
"  Do  you  think  we  could  mention 

the  afhir  at  the  Horse-Gaards  ?"  en- 

qviied  the  Earl,  turning  to  General 


Qgihie.  «« I  bnfv  %  great  n^id  to 
eaU  on  the  Commander-in-Chief  to- 
moitow,  and  represent  the  infimious 
eimdnet  of  bia  qisfs  d$  emup  towarda 
a  distinguished  blather  oflleerr*  The 
General  and  his  eompanion  shodL 
their  beads*  and  tbe  three  presently 
walked  away  again  to  a  distant  part 
of  the  drawingfo^Uj  where  they  ap- 
peared to  resume  the  conversation 
whinb  tbe  Countes»*s  summons  bid 
interrupted* 

'<  To  tell  you  tbe  truth,  Deetes^*' 

she  continued,  ^'  I  am  net  mimb  fwv 

prised   at  ber  tmising   out  in  this 

way"— 

^  Heavens,  Coantess  I  yen  astonish 

me** 

*'  Her  father,  you  know,'*  coiV" 
tinned  the  fHgid  Countess,  ''was  a 
very  sohm>  kind  of  ebaraeteri  and 
gave  her  no  sort  of  proper  education* 
I  have  had  vi^  daughters  educated  in 
tbe  strictest  possible  way — quite  under 
my  own  eye  1  Mrs  St  Helen  I  tried 
to  train,  when  she  was  with  us  for  « 
abort  time-*but  it  was  useless.  I 
soon  saw  it  was  in  vain ;  and  she  did 
my  daughters  no  good  while  she  was 
With  thmn,  I  aasttffe  yon«'* 

"  Why,  surely.  Countess^  you  never 
saw  any  thing  mEipr(^[»er  in  ber  eon- 
duct  while  she  was  umler  your  care  ?^ 
**  Oh,  why,  yea-*I  meen,  net  per* 
bape,  exaet^ ;  but,  le  be  sure,  tbe 
girl's  bead  was  qufcfce  hwned  with  tbe 
nonsense  tbe  men  talked  to  ber^  ee 
tiiey  do  to  every  new  girl — tbev 
thought  her  pretty  1**  1^  paused, 
but  I  only  bowed. 

<<  'TIb  a  sad  thing  lor  us.  Doctor, 
is  it  not?"  resumed  tbe  Countess. 
«<  The  papen  will  take  eare  to  get 
bold  of  it,  because  of  ber  relationship 
to  cfs^-it  is  really  most  nnpleasant !  ** 
At  this  moment  a  servant  entered, 
and  whispered  to  Kfim  Churchill 
•^and  she,  followed  by  Mrs  OgUvie, 
presently  quitted  tbe  room.  "  I  dare 
say  that  is  some  message  about  the 
ebildran,"  said  the  Countess,  in  tbe 
same  passionless  tone  and  manner  she 
bad  hitherto  piieerved  bow  I  pit^ 
tkem,  by  tbe  wayl  Poor  things,  it 
wiU  be  always  flung  m  their  teeth ; 
diey'U  feel  tim  gmatest  difficulty  in 
aettling  m itfe--I quite  foel  for tfaeml " 
-.aigbing  gendy.  ^  I  anppose,  by  the 
way,  the  Colonel  will  ttnd  no  diffi- 
eulty,  if  he  should  live  to  return  to 
England,  in  obtaining  a  <*»'<>«*.^ 
But  then  the  eaposure  Is  so  great  \ 
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How  long  the  Countess  would  have    with  passionate  fervour,  but  made  him 


gone  on  in  this  strain,  I  know  not ;  I 
was  heartily  tired  of  it — it  seemed,  so 
to  speaki  utterly  out  of  tune ;  so  I  rose 
and  bowed,  saying  I  wished  to  see 
Mrs  Ogilvie  before  I  left,  as  she  and 
MLbs  Churchill  seemed  extremely  ex- 
cited and  hysterical. 

**  You  will  not  mention  this  affair 
more  tiian  you  can  help.  Doctor ! " 
said  the  Countess,  with  great  dignity. 
**  Rely  on  my  prudence,"  I  replied 
carelessly,  and  quitted  the  room,  per- 
fectly wearied  out  and  disgusted  with 
the  tone  and  spirit  in  which  such  a 
dreadful  matter  was  discussed  by  one 
who  ought  to  have  felt  a  most  painful 
interest  in  it.  I  directed  a  servant  to 
show  me  to  the  room  whither  Mrs 
Ogilvie  and  Miss  Churchill  had  gone; 
and  was,  within  a  few  moments,  usher- 
ed into  the  boudoir.  How  my  heart 
ached,  as  I  hastily  cast  my  eye  over 
the  numerous  little  elegancies  scat- 
tered tastefully  about  the  room;  and 
especially  when  it  fell  upon  a  beauti- 
ful full-length  crayon  sketch  of  Mrs 
St  Helen,  which  hung  upon  the 
wall! 

«*  Oh,  wretch  1"  exclaimed  Mrs  OgiU 
vie,  observing  my  eye  fixed  upon  it ; 
and  walking  nastily  up  to  it,  she  sto9d 
for  a  few  moments  with  her  arms 
stretched  out  towards  it ;  and  then, 
buryine  her  face  in  her  hands,  wept  as 
if  her  heart  would  break.  I  rose  and 
turned  the  picture  with  its  face  to  the 
wall. 

*•  My  brother  I  my  brave  and  noble- 
hearted  brother !"  sobbed  Mrs  Ogilvie, 
and  sunk,  overpowered  with  her  feel- 
ings, into  a  seat. 

"  Where  it  my  mamma?"  kept 
continually  enquiring  little  Arthur  St 
Helen,  whom  Miss  Churchill  was 
clasping  affectionately  in  her  arms, 
while  her  tears  fell  like  rain  upon  his 
little  head.  He  was  the  image  of  his 
beautiful — &llen  mother. 

*•  She's  gone,  gone,  my  love!  You 
will  never  see  her  again!"  she  mur- 
mured. 

"  But  ni  go  and  fetch  her,  if  you 
will  only  tell  me  where  she  is."  Miss 
Churchill  wept,  but  made  no  reply. 

"  Why  do  you  turn  my  mamma's 
picture  round  in  that  way?"  he  en- 
quired, looking  at  me  with  a  haughty 
air — one  that  most  strongly  reminded 
me  of  his  guilty  mother.  *'  I  love  my 
mamma  very  dearly,  and  you  shall  not 
do  so!"    Miss  Churchill  kissed  him 


no  reply.  Mrs  Ogilvie  rose,  and  beck- 
oning me  to  follow  her,  quitted  the 
boudoir,  and  stepped  into  the  room 
adjoining.  "  Oh,  Doctor!  of  all  the 
dreadful  scenes  you  have  ever  seen, 
can  any  thing  equal  this?  I  would 
rather— indeed  I  would — ^Jmve  follow- 
ed both  my  brother  and  his  wife  to  the 
grave  than  lived  to  see  this  day! — 
My  dear — brave — fond — generous — 
betrayed  brother — ^read  it!  read  it,  if 
you  can!  It  has  quite  broken  my 
heart !"  and  hastily  snatching  a  letter 
from  her  bosom,  she  thrust  it  into  my 
hands,  telling  me  that  Mrs  St  Helen  had 
received  it  only  late  last  nt^t,  and  in 
her  hurried  night,  which  it  had  per- 
liaps  occasioned,  had  left  it  upon  the 
floor  of  her  dressing-room .  The  letter 
was  from  Colonel  St  Helen  to  Mrs  St 
Helen  ;  and  was  quite  damp — it  might 
be  with  the  tears  of  agony  that  had 
fsJlen  from  those  who  had  read  it.  It 
was  as  follows  :— 

"  Malta,  AprU  10th,  18—. 
"  My  sweet  Emma !  Still  two  thou- 
sand envious  miles  are  between  us! 
Oh  that  I  had  an  angel's  wing  to  fly  to 
you  in  a  moment  I  But  alas,  that  is 
what  I  have  been  wishing  a  thousand 
and  a  thousand  times  since  I  lef^  you — 
four  long  years  ago.  My  lovely  Em- 
ma !  idol  of  my  heart,  and  shall  we  in- 
deed  be  ere  long  re-united  ?  Shall  I 
again  clasp  my  dear  beautiful  Emma  in 
my  arms — never,  never  again  to  be 
separated  ?  Dearest !  a  thousand  times 
the  wealth  of  the  Indies  shall  not  tempt 
me  again  to  quit  you  !••*•! 
come  home  a  little  before  my  regiment, 
being  a  little— mind»  love !  onlif  a  litde, 
of  an  invalid.  Don't  be  alarmed,  my 
sweet  Emma,  for  I  assure  you  upon 
my  honour,  that  I  am  quite  recovered. 
The  fact  is,  that  I  received,  in  the 

battle  of  A ,  an  ugly  wound  in  my 

left  arm  from  a  musket-ball,  which 
confined  me  to  a  tent,  and  to  my  bed, 

for  nearly  six  weeks ;  and  Lord 

in  the  kindest  way,  wrote  to  me  to  in- 
sbt  upon  my  returning  to  England  for 
a  year,  in  order  to  recruit.  I  came 
overland,  and  am  rather  fatigued  with 
my  journey.  An  important  matter 
keeps  me  at  Malta  for  a  week ;  but  in 
the  very  next  ship  I  start  for  merry 
old  England !  *  *  And  how  have 
you  been,  my  dearest  Emma?  And 
how  are  Arthur  and  Geoige?  Why 
do  you  say  so  little  about  them  ?  and 
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about  yourself?  But  I  suppose  you 
have  got  tlie  common  notion — that 
yont  letters  are  opened  by  others  than 
tiwse  they  are  directed  to  I — How  I 
have  guessed  what  might  be  the  fea- 
tures and  expression  of  my  little  boys  I 
I  have  nefer  seen  George  I — is  he 
really  like  me? — By  the  way,  I  have 
brought  you  some  beautiful  diamonds ! 
I  hare  almost  beggared  myself  (till  I 
arrive  in  England)  to  obtain  them  for 
my  Emma.  How  I  shall  delight  to 
see  them  upon  you ! 

"  Unless  something  extraordinary 
should  happen,  you  will  see  me  in 
about  a  week  .after  you  get  this  letter — 
it  HA^be  only  a  day  or  two  after ;  and, 
my  own  Emma,  I  most  particularly 
wish  that  you  will  be  alone  during  the 
week  immediately  foUowingyour  receipt 
of  this  letter — for  I  must  have  you  all 
to  myself  when  we  meet — as  the  Scrip- 
ture lias  it,  '  with  our  joy  a  stranger 
iotermeddleth  not.*  God  bless  you, 
my  dearest,  dearest  Emma  I  and  kiss 
the  dear  boys  heartily  for  me  I  Your 
fond--doating  husband, 

"  Artbur  St  Hblbn." 

I  returned  this  letter  to  Mrs  Ogilvie 
in  silence,  who,  with  a  heavy  sigh,  re- 
placed it  in  her  bosom. 

"  She  must  have  read  it,"  said  I, 
after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  with  a  shudder 
of  disgust  and  horror,  *'  and  if  she  felt 
herself  guilty,  I  wonder  she  survived 
ill"    •    •    • 

"  What  arrangements  have  you 
made  with  respect  to  the  children?" 
I  enquired. 

She  replied,  **  that  she  had  already 
given  directions  for  their  removal  to 
h(r  house,  where  she  should  keep  them 
till  her  brother's  return ;"  trembling  as 
Bhe  uttered  the  last  word  or  two.    *     * 

'*  I  suppose  you  have  heard  some  of 
the  many  painful  rumours  as  to  the 
conduct  of  Mrs  St  Helen  latterly  ?" 
said  I,  in  a  low  tone. 

"  Yes — oh  yes — infamous  woman  I 
But  the  General  and  I  have  been  tra- 
velling on  the  Ck)ntinent  during  the  last 
six  months,  or  he  would  have  taken 
these  poor  children  away  from  her  con- 
taminating presence,  even  by  force,  if 
necessary.  I  did  frequently  expostu- 
late with  her  in  the  most  urgent  man- 
ner, but  latterly  she  grew  very  haughty, 
and  replied  to  me  with  great  rudeness, 
even" 

"  Alas,  I  fear  her  heart  lias  been 
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lone  corrupted."  She  shook  her  head 
and  sobbed.  I  mentioned  the  slip  of 
paper  I  had  picked  up  in  my  carriage. 

**  Oh,  many,  many  worse  things  than 
that  have  come  to  our  knowledge  since 
we  returned  from  the  Continent !  Her 
disgraceful  conduct  drove  Miss  Chnr* 

chill  from Street  several  months 

ago.  Oh,  the  scenes  even  she  has  been 
compelled  to  witness  I  Is  there  no 
punishment  for  this  vile — thb  abomi- 
nable  Alverley  1" 

**  Can  it  be  true,  Mrs  Ogilvie,  that 
the  villain  has  even  had  the  miserable 
meanness  to  borrow  considerable  sums 
of  money  from  Mrs  St  Helen?*' 

"  That  also  I  have  heard ;  that  she 
has  wasted  the  property  of  my  poor 
betrayed  brother,  and  their  children, 
in  order  to  supply  his  necessities  at  the 
gaming-table ;  but  I  cannot  go  on  I  I 
shall  go  distracted  I " 

I  ascertained  that  very  late  in  the 
preceding  night,  or  rather  at  an  early 
hour  of  the  morning,  Mrs  St  Helen  had 
returned  from  Vauxhall,  accompanied 
as  usual  by  Captain  Alverley;  and  im- 
mediately upon  her  entering  the  house, 
the  above  letter  from  Colonel  St  Helen 
was  placed  in  her  hands.  Her  guilty 
soul  was  thunderstruck  at  the  sight  of 
her  husband's  handwriting.  Captain 
Alverley,  who  entered  with  her,  opened 
and  read  the  letter ;  and  would  have 
taken  it  away  with  him  to  destroy  it. 
had  she  not  insisted  so  vehemently  upon 
reading  it,  that  he  was  forced  to  com- 
ply. She  swooned  before  she  had  read 
half  of  the  letter.  All  I  could  learn  of 
what  happened  subsequently  was,  that 
Captain  Alverley  left  about  threeo*clock, 
and  returned  in  little  more  than  an 
hour's  time ;  that  a  travelling  carriage- 
and-four  drew  up  at  the  door  about 
five  o'clock;  but  such  was  her  agita« 
tion  and  illness,  that  it  was  not  till 
nearly  half-past  seven  o'clock  tliat  Cap- 
tain  Alverley  succeeded,  after  a  vain 
attempt  to  induce  her  maid  to  accom- 
pany them,  in  carrying  Mrs  St  Helen 
mto  the  carriage,  umost  in  a  state  of 
insensibility.  He  gave  the  sullen  incre- 
dulous servants  to  understand  that  their 
mistress  had  been  summoned  off  to 
meet  Colonel  St  Helen  I  She  had  not 
ventured  into  the  room  where  her 
children  were  asleep,  in  blessed  un- 
consciousness of  the  fearful  scenes  that 
were  going  forward. 

In  most  of  the  Monday  morning's 
newspapers  appeared  the  ordinary 
kind   of    paragraph  announcing   the 
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**  Elopement  in  fashionable  life"-^8onie 
of  them  mentioning  the  names  of  the 
parties  by  initials.  One  of  them  al- 
luded to  Mrs  St  Helen's  connexion 
with  the  fiunily  of  the  Earl  of  Hether* 
ingham,  whom,  it  stated,  the  **  afflict- 
ing event  had  thrown  into  the  deepest 
distress,**  &a — an  intimation  so  intole- 
rably offensive  to  the  pure,  fastidious 
feelings  of  the  Countess,  that  the  day 
after)  there  appeared  the  following 
paragraph.  I  give  verbatim  the  heartless 
disclaimer,  the  tone  and  style  of  which 
may  perhaps  serve  to  indicate  the  dis- 
tinguished quarter  whence  it  emanated. 
*■  We  have  been  requested,  on  the 
very  highest  authority,  to  take  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing an  unintentional  and  most  injurious 
mistatement  that  appeared  in  our 
yesterday's  paper  concerning  the  trulpr 
unfortunate  and  most  distressing  affiur 
in  Street,  and  one  that  is  cal- 
culated to  wound  tlie  feelings  of  a 
family  of  very  high  distinction.  It  is 
not  true,  but  quite  contrary  to  the  fact, 
that  the  lady,  Mrs  •••••*•,  was 
educated  in  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Hetheringham.  She  is  certainly  a  re- 
mote connexion  of  the  EarFs,  and 
when  extremely  young,  was  received 
on  a  visit  into  his  lordship's  house  till 
some  famUy  arrangements  had  been 
completed;  but  we  have  been  given 
to  understand  that  the  lady  in  question 
and  the  noble  family  alluded  to  have 
been  long  alienated,  particularly  the 
female  branches.'*  In  another  part  of 
•  the  same  paper  appeared  the  intelli- 
gence that  '*  Mrs  St  —  was  a  lady 
of  great  personal  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments, and  had  left  a  family  of  six 
children."  Another  newspaper  in- 
formed its  readers  that  **  the  gallant 
companion  of  a  certain  lovely  fugitive 
was  the  heir-nresumptive  of  a  peerage 
and  a  splendid  fortune.**  A  third, 
'*  that  the  late  elopement  was  likely  to 
afford  lucrative  employment  to  the 
gentlemen  of  the  long  robe.**  A 
fourth,  *'  that  the  husband  of  a  lady, 
whose  recent,  &c.  was  an  officer  of 
distinction,  had  long  discarded  her, 
owing  to  her  light  conduct,  and  was 
now  taking  steps  to  procure  a  divorce," 
&c.  &c.  &c.  With  such  matters  was 
— and  generally  is— titillated  the  pru- 
rient curiosity  of  fashionable  society 
for  a  moment  only-^probably,  after 
a  brief  interval,  its  attention  being 
again  excited  by  intimations  that  **  the 
lady  whose  elopement  lately  occasioned 
much  siir  in  the  fashionable  circles,*' 


had  destroyed  herself,  or  betaken  her- 
self to  most  reckless  and  dishonourable 
courses,  &c. ;  and  that  Captain  A— ^ 
**  was,  they  understood,  about  to  lead 
to  the  hymeneal  altar  the  lovely  and 

accomplished   Miss    ,*'  &c.  &c. 

This,  I  say,  is  not  an  unftequent  case ; 
but  not  such  was  the  course  of  events 
consequent  upon  the  enormous  wick- 
edness of  Mrs  St  Helen. 

During  Monday  the  deserted  little 
St  Helens  were  removed,  accompanied 
by  Miss  Churchill,  to  the  residence  of 
Mrs  Ogilvie,  the  General  continuing 

in  Street  to  receive  Colonel  St 

Helen  when  he  should  arrive,  and — 
in  what  way  he  best  might — l^ak  to 
him  the  disastrous  intelligence  of  his 
wife's  infidelity  and  flighL  As  it  was 
uncertain  when  and  from  what  quarter 
Colonel  St  Helen  would  reach  the 
metropolis,  it  was  of  course  impossible 
to  anticipate  or  prevent  his  arrival  at 
— -..  Street,  even  had  such  a  measure 
been  desirable.  Up  to  Thursday  lie 
had  not  made  his  dreaded  appearance. 
On  the  evening  of  that  day,  however, 
a  po8t-chaise>and>four,  covered  with 
dust,  rattled  rapidly  round  the  comer 
of—  Square,  and  in  a  few  moments 
the  reeking  horses  stood  panting  at 
the  door  of  Colonel  St  Helen's.  Before 
either  of  the  postilions  could  dismount, 
or  the  servant  open  the  halLdoor,  or 
General  Ogilvie,  who  was  sitting  in 
the  diningroom  make  his  appearance, 
the  chaise  door  was  opened  from 
within,  the  steps  thrust  down,  and 
forth  sprung  a  gentleman  in  dusty 
travelling  costume^his  left  arm  in  a 
sling— and  rushed  up  to  the  door  of 
the  nouse.  While  his  impatient  hand 
was  thundering  with  the  knocker  the 
door  was  opened. 

•*  Is  Mrs  St  Helen*' — be  com- 
menced,  in  eager  and  joyful  accents, 
which,  however,  suddenly  ceased  at 
sight  of  the  servant  standing,  pale  as 
death,  trembling  and  silent. 

"  Why— whafs  the  matter?"  stam- 
mered Colonel  St  Helen — for  he 
of  course  it  was.  •*  Ah,  Ogilvie!'* 
rushing  towards  the  General,  who  ha- 
ving paused  for  an  instant  before 
presenting  himself,  now  quitted  the 
diningroom  and  hurried  up  to  the 
startled  Colonel. 

*'  My  dear  St  Helen  I "  comnaenced 
the  General,  his  agitation  apparent 
A  mighty  sigh  burst  from  the  swelling 
bosom  of  Colonel  St  Helen  as  he 
suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  the 
dlr.ini'room. 
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"  VVhat*8  ail  this  ?"  he  enquired  in 
a  hoarse^  hard  whisper^  as  General 
Ogilrie  shut  the  door.  He  was  for  a 
momeDt  tongue-tied  at  sight  of  the 
bug- dreaded  apparition  wmch  now  so 
suddenly  stood  before  him.  The 
Colooel's  /ace  became  overspread  with 
a  deadly  hue  as  he  made  the  enquiry, 
and  his  right  hand  still  locked  that  of 
General  QgilTie  in  its  rigid  graap. 

''  St  Helen,  you  must  bear  it  like  a 
Biaii  and  a  soldier,**  at  length  com- 
menced the  General,  recovering  him- 

lelf.    "The  chances  of  war- 

"  Is  she  dead  ?  "  gasped  the  Colonel* 
TJthout  moving  from  where  he  stood* 
or  relaiing  his  hold  of  General  OgiU 
Tie's  hand. 

"No,"  replied  the  General, turning 
as  pale  as  his  companion. 
"  Tben-^what — in   the   name   of 

God  !_ten  me  *' whispered  Colonel 

St  Helen,  his  eyes  almost  starting  out  of 
their  sockets,  while  the  drops  of  perspi- 
nition  stood  upon  his  forehead.  At  a 
vord  spoken  in  a  low  tone  by  General 
Ogilvie  the  Colonel  started  as  if  he  had 
been  stabbed,  and  then  lay  extended 
npon  the  floor.  The  General  sprung 
to  the  bell,  and  shouted  violently  for 
assistance.  The  room  was  instantly 
almost  filled  with  servants.  One  of 
them  was  despatched  for  me,  and  ano- 
ther for  the  nearest  surgeon.  The 
latter  arrived  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
and  1  was  in  attendance  within  little 
less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  for  the 
man,  knowing  my  carriage,  stopped  it 
as  I  was  entering  the  street  in  which 
I  lived.  I  found  Colonel  St  Helen 
propped  up  in  bed  in  the  arms  of 
General  Ogilvie-^his  coat  and  waist- 
coat and  neck-handkerchief  only  had 
been  removed,  and  his  shirt-collar 
thrown  open.  The  heavy  snorting 
sound  that  met  my  ears  prepared  me 
|br  the  worst.  Colonel  St  Helen  was 
in  a  fit  of  apoplexy.  Within  a  minute 
or  two  after  my  entrance  the  jugular 
vein  was  opened — ^that  in  the  arm  had 
given  DO  relief.  Oh,  that  his  infamous 
vife  could  have  been  by  my  side  as  I 
gazed  upon  the  lamentable  object  be- 
fore me!  Here,  woman,— behold  your 
handiwork  I 

He  had  been  ever  foremott  in  fight 
—be  had  braved  death  in  a  thousand 
forms^the  flag  of  victoiy  had  ofien 
waved  ^oriously  over  him— he  bad 
quitted  the  field  with  honourable 
wounds—bis  grateful  country  welcom- 
ed her  gallant  disabled  son-->his  affec- 
tionate wife^  he   thought,  stretched 


forth  her  eager  arms  to  receive  him— 
after  months  of  agony,  on  the  wings  of 
love  he  had  flown  seven  thousand 
long  miles  to  be — ^blasted,  as  here  he 
lay  before  me  I 

Sad  sights  have  I  seen  in  my  time, 
but  when  one  so  sad  as  this?  My 
swelling  heart  overpowers  me  I  Poor 
Colonel,  what  can  mv  art  do  for  thee  ? 

And  thou,  Alverley,  come  hither 
ihou  for  a  moment,  slayer  of  the  peace 
and  honour  of  thy  brave  brother  sol- 
dier! Quit  for  a  moment  the  cocka- 
trice, thy  companion,  to  look  upon  this 
victim  of  your  united  treachery  I  Oh, 
out  upon  thee !  thy  presence  corrupts 
the  air  I  Doum,  down  to  hell  /  But  no 
—I  rave— society  will  presently  wel- 
come you  again,  gay  Alverley !  to  her 
harbt  bosom  I 

Though  a  large  opening  had  been 
made  in  the  jugular  vem,  through  which 
the  blood  was  flowing  copiously,  no 
impression  whatever  seemed  made,  or 
likely  to  be  made,  upon  the  violence 
of  the  attack.  I  tnerefore  recom- 
mended opening  the  turgid  temporal 
artery — which  was  done — and  large 
blisters  to  be  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  to  the  extremities — the 
usual  means  resorted  to  in  violent  apo- 
pletic  seizures.  I  waited  for  upwards 
of  an  hour,  and  was  then  obliged  to 
leave  my  unhappy,  but  perhaps  hap- 
pily unconscious  patient,  in  apparently 
the  same  state  as  that  in  which  I  had 
found  him.  I  paid  him  another  visit 
early  in  the  morning — still  he  lay  in 
extreme  danger,  having  been  bled 
twice  during  the  night,  but  without 
any  sensible  effect.  I  willingly  ac- 
ceded to  the  General's  desire  for  an 
immediate  consultation  with  Sir  — 
,  which  accordingly  took  place 
about  two  o'clock.  The  result  was 
that  we  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
that,  unless  a  decided  change  took  place 
within  an  hour  or  two,  the  attack 
would  prove  fatal.  Why  should  I 
wish  it — I  thought— otherwise  ?  What 
hopeless  anguish  would  be  spared  him 
were  he  never  to  awake  to  a  conscious. 
ness  of  the  tremendous  calamity  that 
had  befiadlen  him  I  What  could  life 
henceforth  be  to  him  t  How  could  his 
grievous  wounds  be  healed,  or  even 
stanched  ?  How  could  his  wrongs 
be  repaired,  mitigated,  or  concealed? 
What  bitter  agony  would  the  sight  of 
his  children  even  force  into  his  heart ! 
I  thought  of  all  this,  and  for  a  moment 
did  not  feel  anxious  that  success  should 
attend  our  strenuous  efforte  to  save 
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him.  They  succeeded,  however,  and 
in  three  or  four  days'  time  it  seemed 
prohable  that  the  unhappy  sufferer 
would  live  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  full  extent  of  his  misery— to  drain 
perhaps  the  cup  of  sorrow  to  the  dregs. 

I  was  in  tlie  room  when  his  eyes  gave 
almost  their  first  look  of  returning 
consciousness.     Oh,  dreadful  contrast 

I I  the  gay  and  happy  man  I  last  saw 
him  before  his  departure  for  India  I 
His  hair  was  now  somewhat  of  an 
iron-grey  hue — his  complexion  had 
become  deeply  bronzed  by  his  constant 
exposure  to  the  rays  of  an  Indiati  sun. 
Despite,  however,  his  present  extreme 
exhaustion,  and  the  sunken  sallowness 
of  his  countenance,  it  was  impossible 
not  to  perceive  its  superior  air — the 
lineaments  of  that  bold  and  resolute 
character  for  which  Colonel  St  Helen 
had  ever  been  distinguished.  But 
where  was  the  wonted  fire  of  those 
dark  eyes  that  were  now  directed  to- 
wards me  drowsily  and  unconsciously? 
Was  he  then  aware  of  the  cause  of  his 
illness,  or  was  the  frightful  truth  break- 
ing bitterly  and  slowly  upon  his  reviving 
faculties?  God  grant  that  the  latter 
might  prove  to  be  the  case,  or  the  con- 
sequences might  be  disastrous  indeed ! 

For  nearly  a  fortnight  he  lay  in  a 
kind  of  lethargy,  never  once  speaking, 
or  apparently  taking  any  notice  of 
what  was  passing  about  him.  In- 
numerable calls  were  made  at  his  house, 
and  enquiries  concerning  his  health  by 
a  largo  circle  of  attached  and  sympa- 
thizing friends.  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Commander-in-Chief  sent  almost 
daily  to  know  how  he  was  going  on. 
As  soon  as  I  thought  it  advisable,  I 
intimated  my  anxious  wish  that  be 
should  have  the  advantage  of  a  change 
of  scene ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able 
to  be  removed,  travel  by  easy  stages 
to  Cheltenham.  He  simply  shook  his 
head,  sorrowfully,  at  the  same  time 
raising  his  hand  as  if  deprecating  the 
mention  of  it.  Of  course  I  desisted. 
The  next  time  I  called  his  female  at- 
tendant met  mo  on  the  stairs,  and  gave 
me  to  understand  that  he  had  begged 
the  proposal  might  not  be  renewed,  as 

he  was  determined  not  to  quit 

Street.  Before  leaving  him  that  dav. 
General  Ogilvie  followed  me,  and  told 
me  that  the  Colonel,  who  had  not  once 
made  any  allusion  to  what  had  taken 
place,  suddenly  enquired,  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  in  a  faint  tone,  where 
his  children  were;  and  on  being  in- 
formed, cxprci-scd  a  wish  to  sec  them. 


After  some  hesitation  I  consented  to 
their  being  brought  the  next  day,  for 
a  few  minutes  only — the  General  ha- 
ving assured  me  that  I  could  not  over- 
rate the  fortitude  of  his  suffering  rela- 
tive. "  Depend  upon  it  be  wiU  bear 
the  sight  of  them,*'  said  the  General, 
*'  better  than  you  imagine,  thoug^h 
certainly  his  nerves  must  have  been 
much  shaken.  How  shall  we  arrange 
it  ?  I  should  very  much  wish  you  to 
be  present.  Doctor,  if  you  could  con- 
trive it.*'  I  promised  not  only  to  be 
present,  but  that,  as  I  could  easily  ar- 
range it,  I  would  myself  call  and  bzing 
Mrs  Ogilvie  and  the  children ;  and  so 
it  was  decided.  The  next  aftemoon, 
therefore,  about  three  o*clock,  on  my 
return  from  visiting  a  patient  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  General  Ogilvie*s 
residence,  I  called  there,  but  found 
Mrs  Ogilvie  on  the  point  of  going  out, 
not  having  received  any  intimation  of 
our  arrangement.  She  instantly,  bow- 
ever,  agreed  to  accompany  me.  **  And 
how  are  your  little  nephews  ?  "  I  en- 
quired. 

*'  Oh,  they  are  very  well,"  she  re- 
plied, with  a  sigh ;  "  a  child's  giief  is 
not  very  deep  or  lasting  ;  Arthur  was 
as  merry  the  next  morning  after  lea- 
ving    Street,  as  if  nothing  had 

happened !  Now  and  then,  however, 
he  asks  me  where  his  mamma  is,  and 
when  he  shall  go  to  see  her,  or  when 
she  will  come  here?  But  when  he 
sees  me  sometimes  suddenly  turn  aside 
my  head,  to  hide  the  tears  that  force 
themselves  into  my  eyes,  the  poor 
child  thinks  I  am  angry  with  him,  and 
kisses  me,  throwing  his  arras  round 
my  neck,  and  saying  he  will  never  ask 
to  see  his  mamma  again.  He  soon, 
however,  forgets  his  promise,"  added 
Mrs  Ogilvie  with  emotion.  "  Here 
they  are  at  present,  as  merry  as  thej 
can  be,"  she  continued,  opening  the 
folding  doors,  and  walking  into  a  room 
that  looked  upon  a  pleasant  garden. 
•*  Alas  that  they  should  ever  hear  of 
what  has  caused  all  our  sorrow  I  " 

The  two  little  boys  were  romping 
about  upon  the  grass-plot  in  high  glee, 
running  after  and  rolUng  over  one  an- 
other.    How  like  the  elder  one  was 
to  his  wretched  mother !     The  same  , 
bright  blue  eye,  the  same  beautifully- 
formed  chin  and  mouth ! — I  dreaded  | 
the  effect  of  his  standing  suddenly  be^ 
fore  his  father !     The  younger  child,  j 
George,  as  lively  as  a  cricket,  and  as 
brown  as  a  berry,  bore  some  little 
general  reseiublaiicc  to  bis  father. 
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\         0\i,  how  could  your  mother  look 
Qpon  your  little  face?^  and  listen  to 
ruor  prattle,  and  feel  your  tiny  amis 
embraciug  her,  and  forget  tliat  she 
had  borne  you!     That  you  were  the 
r      firuit  of  her  womb !     That  your  little 
I      lips  had  a  thousand  tim^  drawn  nur- 
!      ture  from  her  maternal  bosom!  All  the 
[      myriad  of  delicious  agonies  and  ecsta- 
sies of  a  mother  I    Her  generous^  con- 
fidiog>  absent  husband  I — How  could 
she,  knowing   all   this,   recollecting 
a]]  this,  deliberately  surrender  herself 
to  destruction,  and  prefer  the  blighting 
companionship  of  a  fiend — an  adul- 
terer! 

"  Now,  Arthur  and  George,"  said 
Mrs  Ogilvie,  as  we  approached  them 
in  the  garden — '<  you  must  be  good 
children,  and  go  and  get  dressed,  and 

I  will  take  you  both  out ' ' 

"  What !  a  drive  in  the  carriage  ? 
I  loTe  the  ponies  I "  replied  George, 
eagerly. 

**  Yes,  my  loTe>  we  are  going  to 
tiike  you  to  see  papa." 

"  No,  no,  I  shall  not  go  there !  I 
don't  like  my  papa !  He  has  taken  my 
mamma  away ! " 

''  No,  child,  do  not  talk  such  non- 
sense ;  papa  has  done  no  such  thing. 
Poor  papa  is  very  ill,'*  replied  Mrs 
Ogil?ie,  tremulously,  *^  and  wishes 
to  see  his  little  boys. " 

"  I  don't  know  my  papa,"  said  the 
child,  pouting,  and  sidling  away  from 
us.  "  He*s  a  very,  very  great  way 
off— but  if  you'll  let  mamma  go  with 
us,  then  I  don't  care." 

"  Your  papa,"  said  I,  observing  Mrs 
Ogilvie's  emotion,  "  does  not  know 
where  your  mamma  is ! "  The  child 
seemed  quite  puzzled  at  aU  this. 
"  Will  you  go  with  us,  then?"  he 
enquired,  turning  to  Mrs  Ogilvie. 
"  Yes,  love." 

"  Is'nt  my  papa  a  very  great  offi- 
cer?" he  enquired  abruptly.  "  He  has 
killed — oh,  such  a  number  of  people, 
1  am  told  I  Do  you  think  he  will  like 
to  see  M*  ?" 

"  Y'es,  indeed,  Arthur — and  he  will 
love  you  very  dearly  I "  replied  Mrs 
Ogilvie,  with  a  faltering  voice,  lead- 
ing her  little  nephews  into  the  house. 
They  were  not  long  in  being  dressed, 
and  we  were  presently  on  our  way  to 
town.  1  began  to  feel  rather  more 
apprehensive  of  the  propriety  of  allow- 
ing the  interview  when  I  saw  how  his 
mother  was  running  in  Arthur's  head. 
Suppose  he  were  bluntly  to  ask  his 
father  what  had  become  of  her?    I 
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whispered  my  apprehensions  to  Mrs 
Ogilvie,  and  found  them  shared  by 
her.  She  had  not  seen  her  brother 
since  his  return  from  India,  and  de- 
clared herself  perfectly  incapable  of 
bearing  an  interview  with  him  at  pre- 
sent, even  were  he  able  to  receive  her. 

As  we  turned  into Street  tho 

children  became  very  restless ;  and 
when  we  reached  the  house  Arthur 
looked  up  at  it  apprehensively,  and 
refused  at  first  to  quit  the  carriage. 
We  succeeded,  however,  in  inducing^ 
him  to  do  so,  and  in  pacifying  him, 
and  both  the  children  were  conducted 
into  the  library,  where  Mrs  Ogilvie 
undertook  to  occupy  their  attention 
while  1  repaired  to  the  Colonel's  bed- 
side to  ascertain  how  he  was.  I  found 
him  very  little  changed  from  what  I 
had  seen  him  on  the  preceding  day, 
except  that  there  was  an  evident  rest- 
lessness and  anxiety  about  the  eyes. 
Probably  he  was  aware  that  his  child- 
ren had  arrived.  General  Ogilvie, 
who  rarely  quitted  the  chamber  of  liis 
suffering  brother-in-law,  sat  in  his  ac- 
customed chair  beside.  ^1  sat  down  in 
the  one  usually  placed  for  me ;  while 
my  finger  was  on  his  pulse,  and  my 
eye  on  my  watch,  the  Colonel  said,  in 
a  low  tone — "  They  are  come,  are  they 
not  ?  "  I  told  him  that  they  were  below. 

"  Let  them  be  brought  up  tiieh,  if 
you  please — ^but  only  one  at  a  time," 
said  he,  a  faint  flush  appearing  on 
bis  cheek.  General  Ogilvie  imme- 
diately left  the  room,  but  not  without 
first  casting  an  anxious  glance  at  nie. 

'*  You  are  both,  I  can  see,  appre- 
hensive on  my  accoimt,"  hp  wl;ispcred ; 
"  but  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  my 
situation.  He  must  not  be  long  in  the 
room,  however,  I  may  not  be  so  strong 
as  I  think  myself. "  In  a  few  mom  en  ts 
General  Ogilvie  returned,  leading  in 
his  little  companion,  who  entered  with 
evident  reluctance,  looking  with  some 
fear  towards  the  bed  where  his  father 
lay. 

"  Youare  a  very  good  child,  Arthur," 
said  I,  in  a  soothing  tone,  holding  out 
my  hand  to  receive  him — inwardly 
cursing  at  the  moment  his  resem- 
blance to  Mrs  St  Helen,  and  which 
just  then  appeared  to  me  stronger  than 
ever.  "  Come  and  ask  your  papa  how 
he  is!"  The  child  came  and  stood 
between  my  knees.  Can  1  ever  forget 
the  looks  with  which  that  father  and 
son,  on  this  their  bitter  meeting,  re- 
garded one  another  ?  Neither  spoke. 
It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  de- 
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scribing  that  of  the  former ;  as  for  little 
Arthur,  his  face  shoved  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  apprehension  and  wonder. 
'<  Speak  to  your  papa^"  I  whispered^ 
observing  him  slowly  moving  away — 
"  he  is  very  poorly  !**  He  looked 
at  me  for  a  moment,  and  then  faintly 
exclaimed,  gazing  at  Colonel  St  Helen 
— "  Papa,  I  love  you  1 "  The  poor 
Colonel  turned  his  head  away  and 
closed  his  eyes.  In  vain  he  strove  to 
compress  his  quivering  lip ;  nature 
would  conquer,  and  the  tears  soon 
forced  themselves  through  his  closed 
eyelids.  I  wish  Mrs  St  Helen  could 
have  seen  the  unutterable  anguish 
visible  in  his  features  when  he  turned 
again  to  look  upon  the  little  counte- 
nance so  much  resembling  A^«  /  After 
gazing  thus  for  some  moments  in  si- 
lence upon  the  child,  he  whispered, 
<«  Kiss  me,  Arthur  t"     He  did  so. 

*'  Do  you  love  me  ?*  enquired  his 
father. 

"  Yes,  papa  I"  The  Colonel  stretch- 
ed out  his  arms  to  embrace  his  son, 
but  his  left  arm  instantly  fell  again 
powerless  beside  him.  He  shook  his 
nead,  and  sighed. 

**  Do  you  recollect  me,  Arthur  ?" 
he  enquired.  The  child  looked  at  me, 
and  made  no  answer. 

«'  Do  vou  love  your  little  brother 
Geoi^r'    asked  the  Colonel,  Ian- 
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ifes,  very  much — ril  go  and  fetch 
him,  papa — ^he  will  love  you  too — he  is 
down  stairs."  Every  fibre  of  Colonel 
St  Helen's  face  quivered  with  emotion. 
His  eyes  overflowed  with  tears,  and  he 
whispered — 

*'  I  feel  I  cannot  bear  it !  he  had 
better  go." 

"  General,"  said  I,  "  will  you  take 
him  down  stairs  ?  We  fatigue  Colonel 
St  Helen  I**  But  he  made  me  no  an- 
swer. He  was  looking  away,  and  Ae 
tears  fell.  I  therefore  rose,  and  after 
lifting  up  the  child  again  to  tiss  his 
parent,  led  him  down  stairs,  thankftd 
that  he  had  not  tortured  his  fkther  by 
any  allusion  to  his  wretched  and  de- 
graded mother.  On  my  return,  I 
found  Colonel  St  Helen  much  ex- 
hausted, and  evidently  suffering  acute- 
ly from  the  distracting  feelings  excited 
by  his  8on*s  presence. 
^  He  recovered,  but  veiy  slowly,  du- 
xing  the  ensuing  month,  m>m  as  severe 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  as  I  had  ever 
witnessed.  The  grief  that  was  preying 
upon  his  heart  soon  showed  itself  in 
the  settled  gloom  with  which  Ms  ema- 


ciated features  were  laden,  and  which, 
coupled  with  his  dangerous  illness, 
and  the  very  violent  remedies  we  were 
compelled  to  adopt  in  order  to  subdue 
it,  reduced  him  almost  to  a  skeleton. 
He  had,  indeed,  fallen  away  most  sur- 
prisingly. A  fine  muscular  man  when 
in  health,  he  looked  now  as  if  he  had 
returned  from  India  in  a  deep  decline. 
He  would  sit  alone,  and  speechless, 
for  hours :  and  took  even  his  ordinary 
nourishment  with  visible  reluetance. 
When  his  children  entered  into  his 
presence — they  were  brought  to  him 
daily — ^he  received  them  with  affec- 
tion, but  his  manner  oppressed  them. 
Alas  I  he  had  now  no  smfles  with 
which  to  welcome  and  return  any  of 
their  little  overtures  towards  cheer- 
fulness ;  in  the  midst  of  any  faint  at- 
tempt at  merriment  on  their  part,  he 
would  rise,  and  suddenly  clasp  them  to 
his  widowed  heart  in  suent  agony. 

The  manner  in  which,  at  a  former 
period  of  his  illness,  he  had  reiected 
the  proposal  made  to  him  of  a  change 
of  scene,  prevented  its  being  renewed. 
One  morning,  however,  he  suddenly 
asked  General  Ggilvie  if  he  could 
give  him  a  home  for  a  few  months  ;  and 
on  being  assured  of  the  affectionate 
welcome  with  which  he  would  be  re- 
ceived, he  expressed  a  desire  to  quit 
.  Street  on  the  ensuing  morning. 
He  forthwith  gave  directions  for  his 
house,  with  all  its  furniture,  of  every 
description,  to  be  sold ;  and  the  clothe^:, 
trink^,  and  such  personal  ornaments 
of  Mrs  St  Helen  as  were  in  the  house 
he  ordered  to  be  destroyed.  He  ex- 
acted a  pledge  to  this  effect  firom  Ge- 
neral Ogilvie.  On  its  being  given  he 
took  his  arm,  and— shadow  of  his  for- 
mer self! — stepped  languidly  into  the 
General's  carriage,  drew  down  the 

blinds,  and  quitted  Street  for 

ever.  The  day  after,  in  passing  the 
house,  I  saw  great  staring  bills  in  the 
window,  and  a  board  on  the  walls — 
**  This  House  to  bb  Sold."  To  this 
day  I  never  glance  at  such  objects 
without  being  suddenly  and  painfully 
reminded  of  the  events  which  are  de- 
tailed in  this  chapter. 

I  could  gain  no  intelligence  what- 
ever of  the  destination  or  movements 
of  Mrs  St  Helen ;  it  was  generally 
supposed  that  she  had  gone,  and  stiU 
remained  abroad,  in  company  with 
Captain  Alverley .  I  expected  in  each 
day's  paper  to  hear  of  her  having  com- 
mitted suicide ;  and  for  that  reason^ 
never  omitted  to  cast  my  eye  over  a 
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paragraph  headed  with  "  Coroner's 
Inquest,"  or  <' Distressing  Suicide.*' 
Not  to,  howerer;  she  was  reserved  for 
sererer  sofferingSs  a  more  signal  pu- 
DishmeDt,  a'more  lamentable  end  I  Cap- 
uio  Alrerley  made  his  appearance  in 
London  about  six  weeks  after  theelope- 
meot;  and  in  passing  along  St  James's 
Park  he  came  upon  his  Royal  High- 
ness the  Commander-in- Chiefs  who 
▼as  returning  on  horseback  from  the 
Hone*Guards.  He  drew  np^  and  mo- 
tioniDg  Captain  AlTorley,  his  aide^ 
tie  camp,  to  approach,  rebuked  him 
iternl/  and  indignantly  for  the  cruel 
and  infamous  outrage  he  had  com- 
mitted, commanding  him  never  again 
to  enter  his  presence.  The  Duke  rode 
off  with  a  haughty  scowl,  leaving  Cap- 
tain Alverley  apparentlythunderstinck. 
This  incident  found  its  way  into  the 
next  day's  papers ;  and  Captain  Al- 
Terley,  perceiving  himself  in  general 
bad  odonr,  threw  up  his  commission, 
and  withdrew,  it  was  supposed,  to  the 
Continent.  The  excellent  Duke  of 
York,  indeed,  evinced  from  the  first 
the  greatest  sympathy  with  Colonel 
St  Helen ;  and  as  soon  as  he  thought 
be  might  safely  do  so,  sent  him  a  letter, 
by  a  distinguished  general  officer,  also 
a  friend  of  the  Colonel's,  full  of  the 
kindest  and  most  condescending  ex- 
pressions, and  intimating  his  wish  to 
Ke  him  at  the  Horse-Guards  at  the 
earliest  possible  opportunity.  He  added 
that  be  was  authorized  to  state  that 
bis  Mi^esty  had  expressed  a  sincere 
sTmpathyfor  his  sufferings,  and  the 
highest  approbation  of  his  gallant  con- 
dad  abroad.  The  Colonel  sighed  on 
reading  these  flattering  communica- 
tions. 

"  Tell  his  Royal  Highness,"  said 
be,  (<  that  I  am  very  g^teful  for  his 
condescension ;  and  the  moment  I  am 
able  1  will  attend  him  personally  to 
say  as  much." 

*"  1  was  not  exactly  authorized,"  said 
Lord  - — ^  ••to  mention  it  to  you,  but 

yoii  are  to  have  the th ;  I  heard 

bis  Royal  Highness  say  as  much." 

"Pray  tell  his  Royal  Highness,*'  re- 
plied the  Colonel,  with  a  mdancholy 
aifi  *'  that  I  cannot  accept  it— for  I 
return  to  India  by  the  next  ship !" 

"Good  God.!  Colonel  St  Helen,— 

return  to  India?"  echoed  Lord , 

with  an  air  of  infinite  astonishment. 

"  Omlremain  in  England  f*  suddenly 
enquired  the  Colonel— with  a  look  that 
silenced  Lord  — ,  hastily  risinff  and 
standing  for  a  few  moments  with  bis 


back  turned  towards  him,  evidently 
overpowered  with  bis  feelings.  Neither 
spoke  for  a  few  moments. 

••I  cannot  tell  this  to  his  Royal 

Highness/'  said  Lord ;  ••  I  know 

he  will  ask  me  about  every  thing  that 
has  passed  at  our  iuterview." 

"Then  tell  him,  my  Lord,  my  last 
words  to  you  were,  that  my  heart  is 
broken,  but  my  will  is  not.  I  shall  go 
to  India,  if  I  hve-.-and  that  as  soon  as 
possible!** 

Lord saw  that  he  was  inflexible, 

and  abstained  from  further  importu- 
nities. 

Three  months  had  now  elapsed  from 
the  day  on  which  Colonel  St  Helen 
arrived  in  Eneland  to  encounter  so  fell 
a  blight  of  his  fondest  hopes,  his 
brightest  prospects ;  and  he  had  made 
his  final  and  gloomy  preparations  for 
returning  to  India.  Notwithstanding  the 
sympathizing  and  affectionate  attach- 
ment of  General  and  Mrs  Ogilvie,  had 
it  not  been  for  the  daily  sight  of  his 
children — those  innocent,  helpless, 
deserted  beings,  whom  he  was  himself 
about  to  desert — he  would  have  lost 
almost  all  sympathy  with  mankind. 
His  heart  yearned  towards  his  little 
sons — buthis  resolution  had  been  taken^ 
and  was  unchangeable,  to  return  to 
India,  and  amidst  the  scenes  of  dire- 
ful carnage  he  had  there  quitted,  to 
seek,  in  an  honourable  death,  release 
from  the  agonies  he  suffered.  He 
arranged  all  his  affairs  evidently  on  the 
basis  of  his  being  about  to  take  leave  of 
Eng^d  for  ever.  His  purposes  with 
reference  to  his  children  might  have 
been  varied,  but  for  the  fond  and 
zealous  guardians  for  them  he  found  in 
General  and  Mrs  Ogilvie.  It  was  not 
till  within  a  very  short  period  of  his 
departure,  that  he  could  bear  to  ask 
from  the  former  a  detailed  account  of 
idl  that  had  happened.  He  heard  the 
name  of  Alverley  mentioned  in  silence. 
He  enquired  for  a  while  where  he 
was  supposed  to  be,  and  never  aeain 
^uded  to  him.  The  name  of  Mrs 
St  Helen  never  escaped  his  lips. 

When  he  presented  himself  before 
the  Commander-in-Chief,  he  naet  with 
a  most  gracious  reception.  His  Royal 
Highness  shook  him  warmly  by  the 
hand,  and  with  a  quivering  lip  assured 
him  of  his  sympathy  andpersonal  re« 
gard. 

*'  Is  your  resolution  to  return  to  In- 
dia, Colonel  St  Helen,  unalterable?" 
enqmred  the  Duke.  The  Colonel 
bowed ;  hb  air  and  manner  satisfied 
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the  Duke  of  the  uselessness  of  expos- 
tulation. No ;  in  Tain  were  the  en- 
treaties of  royalty ;  in  vain  the  pas- 
sionate tears  and  embraces  of  his  sister ; 
in  vain  the  energetic  remonstrances  of 
General  OgUvie  ;  in  vain  were  his 
children  flung  by  his  sister  into  his 
arms  and  upon  his  knees  in  an  ecstasy 
of  grief.  His  darkening  countenance 
told  how  vain  were  all  such  appeals. 
His  passage  was  engaged  in  a  ship 
quitting  the  Thames  in  a  few  days* 
time.  His  servant  had  already  packed 
up  almost  all  that  was  to  be  taken 
aboard.  The  dreaded  morning  ar- 
rived ;  he  tenderly  embraced  his  sister 
and  his  children  before  setting  off  for 
town ;  finally*  as  he  had  determined, 
but  only  for  a  few  hours  as  they  sup- 
posed, understanding  that  he  would 
return  in  the  afternoon  to  bid  them 
adieu  for  ever. 

While  he  and  General  Ogilvie  were 
waiting  in  a  back  room  at  Messrs 
^— .,  the  army  agents,  where  he 
wished  to  make  some  final  pecuniary 
arrangements,  his  eye  happened  to 
£adl  upon  a  paragraph,  which  he  read 
with  almost  a  suspension  of  his  breath, 
and  a  face  suddenly  flushed  with  ex- 
citement. 

<'  Ogilvie  1 "  said  he,  turning  to  his 
astonbhed  brother-in-law  a  counte- 
nance that  had  quickly  become  white 
as  death,  and  speaking  in  a  totally 
different  voice  from  any  that  had  been 
heard  from  him  since  his  illness,  **  I 
have  changed  my  mind.  I  shall  not 
go  to  India.  At  all  events,  not  at 
present." 

''  I  am  delighted  to  hear  it,"  said 
the  General,  confounded  with  the  sud- 
denness of  the  information  as  much  as 
at  the  manner  in  which  it  was  con- 
veyed; ''but,  good  God,  what  has 
happened  ?  what  has  agitated  you  ?** 

'<  I  am  not  agitated,"  replied  Colonel 
St  Helen,  with  a  violent  effort  to  speak 
calmlv,  at  the  same  time  rising  from 
lus  chair,  and  folding  up  the  news- 
paper he  had  been  reading.  **  Can  you 
spare  this?"  said  he  to  the  clerk  whom 
he  had  summoned  into  the  room. 
He  was  answered  in  the  affirmative. 

««  Then  yon  mav  tell  Mr to  give 

himself  no  fhrther  trouble  about  the 
business  I  called  upon ;  be  so  good  as  to 
tell  him  that  I  have  made  some  change 
in  my  arrangements.  Shall  we  wJk 
home,  Ogilvie  ? "  They  quitted  Messrs 
*8  immediately. 

"  St  Helen,"  said  General  Ogilvie, 
as  they  left,  "  I  protest  that  I  will  not 
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return  home  with  you  till  you  have 
told  me  frankly  what  has  occasioned 
this   most    extraordinary  change    of 

manner  and  purpose" 

*'  My  dear  Ogilvie,  you  shall  know 
all.  Kead  this,"  said  the  Colonel, 
taking  out  the  newspaper,  and  unfold- 
ing it,  he  pointed  out  the  following 
paragraph : — 

*'  By  the  death  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Lord  Scckington,  Captain  Alverley, 

formerly  of  the Guards,  succeeds 

to  the  title  and  estates,  which  are  great, 
as  well  as  to  the  splendid  accumula- 
tions of  landed  property  said  to  have 
been  made  by  the  late  Lord  S.,  who 
has  bequeathed  every  thing  to  the  pre- 
sent Lord   Seckington.     He  is  now 

abroad,  but  is  daily  expected  in 

Street." 

"  Well !"  exclaimed  the  General, 
after  having  read  the  paragraph  twice 
over,  in  perturbed  silence,  returning 
the  paper,  ''  of  course,  it  is  easy  to 
guess  your  intentions." 

'*  Intentions  !"  exclaimed  Colonel 
St  Helen,  with  great  vivacity,  <'  this 
is  the  first  time  I  have  breathed  freely 
since  my  arrival  in  England  ?*' 

"  Do  you,  then,  really  think  of 
meeting  this  roan  ?'*  enquired  the 
Gener^,  gravely,  after  a  pause. 

**  Meet  him  ?  Do  I  intend  to  meet 
him  f — Ogilvie,  you  vex  me !"  replied 
Colonel  SI  Helen,  briskly  and  bitterly , 
at  the  same  time  insensibly  quickening 
his  pace.  He  dragged  his  companion 
along  in  silence,  at  such  a  rapid  rate, 
that  they  were  half  through  the  Park 
before  either — deeply  engaged  with 
his  thoughts — ^had  again  spoken. 

"  Let  me  see — ^how  shall  I  know 
when  he  arrives  in  London  ?"  said  tlie 
Colonel,  abruptly,  as  if  he  had  thought 
aloud. 

**  Oh,  there  cannot  be  much  diffi- 
culty about  that,"  replied  the  General, 
who  had  satisfied  himself  of  the  liopo- 
lessncss  of  attempting  to  dissuade 
Colonel  St  Helen  from  his  evident 
purpose. — **  I  will  do  all  that  you  can 
possibly  desire,  since" 

"  Dear  Ogilvie — ^my  dear,  good  bro- 
ther," said  the  Colonel,  with  affec- 
tionate energy,  "  do  not  think  1  shall 
permit  yotf  to  be  at  all  involved  in  this 
affair.  Mischief  may  come  of  it — I 
cannot  deprive  my  sbter  and  my  chil- 
dren of  your  presence,  even  for  a 
moment." 

*'  You  shall  not  meet  him  unless  I 
am  at  your  elbow,"  interrupted  tlie 
General,  with  a  determined  air;   *' 1 
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can  be  firm,  St  Helen,  as  well   as 
you." 

<<  Ogilvie,  Ogilvie,  how  perfectly 
useless  this  is  I  I  do  assure  you  that 
my  mind  is  fixed  unalterably.  It  can- 
not be ;  it  shall  not  be.  May  I  fall 
at  the  first  fire  if  I  permit  you  to  be 
on  the  ground.  I  could  not  aim 
steadily  if  you  were  there.  No — I 
Lave  got  my  man.    Damley  will" 

<<  1  hate  your  professed  duellists/' 
iiitemipted  the  General  with  irrepres- 
sible agitation. 

**  They  are  made  for  such  an  afiPair 
asnune!'*  exclaimed  Colonel  St  Helen, 
ifith  a  kind  of  cheerfulness  that  was 
sickening. 

General  Ogilvie  had  never  seen 
sQch  a  remarkable  change  so  quickly 
effected  in  any  one. 

"  Have  you  thought  of  your  poor 
boys?'*  said  he,  as  they  approached 
home. 

«  Thank  God  that  my  sister  is  your 
▼ife ;  that  you  are  my  brother-in-law  I  '* 
exclaimed  Colonel  St  Helen,  in  a  more 
subdued  tone  than  that  in  which  he  had 
been  hitherto  speaking ;  **  they  cannot 
be  better  off  I" 

"  This  scoundrel  has  no  such  ties  I 
You  don't  meet  on  equal  terms.'* 

"  Perhaps  not  exactly,  but — ^my 
bullet  will  spoil  his  pretty  coronet 
toor*»He  paused,  and  a  grim  smile 
passed  over  his  features.  "  Poor  de- 
vil," he  added,  with  a  bitter  air,  '*  I 
would  give  a  trifle  to  be  present  when 
Major  Damley  first  caUs  upon  him ! 
It  will  try  lus  mettle,  rather,  won*t  it?  " 
almost  laughing — but  such  a  laugh. 

"  Really,  St  Helen,  this  has  turned 
you  into  a  devil ! "  exclaimed  General 
Ogilfie. 

'<  The  best  thing  that  the  old  Lord 
Seckington  ever  did,**  said  Colonel  St 
Helen  to  himself,  but  aloud — as  if  he 
bad  not  heard  his  companion*s  remark, 
"  was  to  die,  exactly  when  he  did  die ; 
the  best  thing  that  has  happened  to  the 
new  Lord  Seckington  was,  to  become 
Lord  Seckington  exactly  when  he  did 
become  Lord  Seckington;  and  the  next 
best  thing  was,  that  I  should  come  to 
know  of  it  just  when  I  did  come  to 
know  of  it." 

^  You  are  certainly,  my  dear  St 
Helen,  the  most  cruelly  injured  man 
breathbg,**  said  General  Ogilvie, after 
they  had  walked  for  some  minutes  in 
silence,  **  and  nobody  has  a  right  to 
interfere  with  you!** 

"  I  should  think  not,*'  replied  Colo- 
nel St  Helen,  in  the  same  short  bitter 
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tones  in  which  he  had  been  all  along 
speaking.  Ogiiviel  '*  he  added,  turning 
suddenly,  and  looking  him  fuU  in  the 
face,  <'  no  treachery  I  By  your  honour 
as  a  soldier  and  a  gentleman,  no  inter^ 
ference  in  any  way  I  ** 

**  I  should  have  thought  that  such 
an  appeal  was  perfectly  unnecessary,** 
replied  the  General,  coldly. 

«  Oh,  forgive  me  I  forgive  me,  Ogil- 
vie !  Remember  my  sufferings ;  I  was 
wrong,  I  know  it.*' 

**  1  have  nothing  to  forgive,  St 
Helen,**  replied  General  Ogilvie,  with 
a  quivering  lip.  ''  By  my  God,  I  will  be 
true  to  you  in  every  thing.'* 

*•  And  I  will  bie  true  to  myself, 
Ogilvie. — You  shall  see !"  rejoined  the 
Colonel,  crasping  his  hand^  and  shaking 
it  xordiaUy. — **  And  now,  what  must 
we  say  to  my  sister  to  prevent  suspi- 
cion?" 

'*  Oh  I  we  must  say  that  your  ship 
does  not  sail  for  a  fortnight,  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind — it  will  be  no  diffi- 
cult  thing  to  deceive  her,  poor  thing !" 
said  the  General  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"  Hardy,"  said  Colonel  St  Helen, 
addressing  his  groom,  whom  he  had 
sent  for  as  soon  as  he  reached  his  own 
room  at  General  Ogilvie's,  and  putting 
two  guineas  into  his  hand,  "  go  directly 
and  station  yourself  at  the  corner  of 

Street,  and  watch  Number , 

which  is  Lord  Seckington's.  Say  not 
a  word  to  any  body,  but  be  on  the 
look-out  night  and  day ;  and  the  mo. 
ment  that  you  see  a  travelling  carriage 
— or  any  thing  of  the  sort — go  up  to 
the  door,  presently  enquire  who  it  is 
that  has  come  ;  and  if  you  hear  that  it 
is  Lord  Seckington,  come  off  to  me  at 
the  top  of  your  speed — it  shall  be  the 
best  half-hour's  work  you  ever  did  in 
your  life — ask  quietly — quietly,  mind,  to 
see  me  and  tell  me  your  news.  To 
nobody  but  me,  sir." 

Hardy  was  a  keen  and  faithful 
fellow;  and  in  about  an  hour's  time  he 

was  to  be  seen  lurking  about  

Street,  in  exact  obedience  to  In's  mas- 
ter's orders. 

What  I  subsequently  learnt  from 
several  quarters  1  may  state  here,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  course  of  the 
narrative,  and  the  better  to  explain  the 
events  which  remain  to  be  described. 

I  was  right  in  supposing  that  Captain 
Alverley  and  Mrs  St  Helen  went  direct 
to  the  Continent ;  but  of  their  move- 
ments when  there  I  scarce  know  any 
thing.     Her  wild  and  frantic  agonies  of 
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remorse  at  the  step  she  had  taken 
were  scarcely  calculated  to  increase  the 
attachment  of  her  heartless  companion, 
whose  satiated  eye  beheld  the  beauty 
which  had  so  long  fevered  his  soul 
daily  disappearing.  Even  had  it  been 
otherwise — had  she  retained  all  the 
fascination  and  loveliness  of  her  man- 
ners, the  novelty  of  the  affiiir  had  wore 
off;  he  had  gained  his  object— and  she 
perceived  his  altering  feelings.  To  her 
guilty  affrighted  soul,  indeed,— 
«*  The  hollow  tongue  of  time — ^ 

was  a  perpetual  knell. — Each  stroke 

Pealed  for  a  hope  the  less :  the  funeral 

note 
Of  love  deep  buried  without  resurrection. 
In  the  grave  of  possession." 
When  he  discovered  the  incurable 
nature  of  her  mental  sufferings,~that 
whirling  her  about  from  one  scene  of 
amusement  to  another  failed  of  Its 
object— he  began  to  complain  that  his 
funds  were  running  low.  He  had,  in 
truth,  long  been  greatly  embarrassed 
and  involved, — ^yet  had  he  contrived  to 
appear  possessed  of  all  the  wealth  and 
to  enjoy  all  the  luxuries  and  elegancies 
that  penniless  young  men  of  fashion  so 
mysteriously  secure  for  themselves. 
Now,  however,  the  money  he  had  ob- 
tained from  Mrs  St  Helen^  as  well  as  a 
few  hundreds  that  had  been  supplied  to 
him  by  a  brother  reprobate  in  order  to 
carry  on  the  intrigue,  had  almost  dis- 
appeared. He  l^gan  to  feel  himself 
placed  in  very  awkward  circumstances. 
W  hat  is  a  penniless  man  of  fashion  in 
Paris  ?  Captain  Alverley  besides  was 
burdened  with  the  perpetual  presence 
of  a  woman  who  was  weeping  bitterly 
from  morning  to  night — ^frequently  in 
very  violent  hysterics — and  who  vehe- 
mently reproached  him  with  being  the 
author  of  all  her  misery.  He  soon  began 
to  sicken  of  all  this.  Was  it  for  this 
that  he  had  quitted  all  the  pleasures  of 
London,  ana  lost  all  his  hopes  of  ad* 
vancement  in  the  army  ?  Paris  was  a 
very  pleasant  place,  and  he  could  have 
enjoyed  himself  there  but  for  this  un- 
fortunate and — as  he  soon  felt  and.ex« 
pressed  it — most  disgusting  affair.  He 
therefore  began  to  loathe  the  very  sight 
of  his  miserable  companion.  It  was 
unquestionably  with  a  feeling  of  keen 
regret  that  he  found  her  brought  home 
one  night  dripping  from  the  Seine, 
after  an  abortive  attempt  at  self- 
destruction,  to  which  his  cold  sarcastic 
repartees  had  impelled  his  half-madden- 
ed victim.  The  poor  Captain  was  to 
be  pitied — his  bold  and  dashing  adven- 
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ture  had  turned  out  most  unfortunate- 
ly !  Instead  of  the  brilliant  beauty  he 
had  reckoned  on  having  secured  for  at 
least  a  year  or  two  in  Mrs  St  Helen, 
he  beheld  it  suddenly  withered  and 
gone,  and  there  was  ever  with  him  a 
haggard  woman,  tearine  her  hair, 
wringing  her  hands,  and  frantically 
taxing  him  with  being  her  destroyer. 
In  vain  he  sought  to  escape  from  it^ 
she  would  never  leave  him !  He  had 
returned  to  London  to  endeavour  to 
raise  funds ;  his  unlucky  encounter 
with  the  Commander-in-Chief  sent 
him  back  in  fuir  to  Paris.  He  had 
never  felt  himself  in  such  an  extremity ; 
and  he  determined,  after  much  bitter 
reflection,  that  could  he  but  once  get 
extricated  from  this  unfortunate  ad- 
venture,  he  would  never  again  under- 
take  one  on  so  extensive  a  scale. 

Of  a  sudden,  however,  an  express 
from  London  brought  him  news  that 
electrified  him  with  delight, — a  delight 
which,  in  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mo- 
ment, he  attempted  to  communicate  to 
his  gloomy  companion.  By  the  death 
of  his  aged  uncle  he  had  become  Lord 
Seckington  ;   the  proprietor  of  Seek- 

ington  Castle,  in shire ;  one  or 

two  other  houses  in  different  parts  of 
the  country ;  and  a  splendid  mansion  in 

Street ;  with  a  rent-roll'  of  up. 

wards  of  L. 25, 000  a-year,  and  not  less 
than  L.200,000  in  the  fhnds.  At  the 
first  impulse  of  his  generous  feelings 
he  determined  to  settle  upon  Mrs  St 
Helen  the  sum  of  L.500  a-year,  which 
ho  permitted  her  to  spend  wherever 
she  chose — offering  to  give  her  a 
thousand  pounds  in  addition  if  she 
would  not  return  to  England.  She 
began*  however,  now  to  be  unreason- 
able ;  and  affected  to  receive  his  liberal 
proposal  with  consternation  1 

And  was  it  really  then  possible 
that,  after  all  he  had  said,  and  done, 
she  was  not  to  become  Lady  Secking- 
ton I  Even  if  Colonel  St  Helen  should 
take  successM  proceedings  for  a  di- 
vorce ?  Horror — ^horror  unutterable ! 
#  •  •  # 

The  next  communications  that 
reached  Lord  Seckington  counted 
chiefly  of  pressing  entreaties  from  his 
solicitor,  and  that  of  his  lamented 
uncle,  the  late  Lord  Seckington,  that 
he  would  lose  no  time  in  coming  to 
London,  as  there  were  many  matters 
requiring  his  immediate  attention.  He 
was  glad  to  see  thor  letters  accompa- 
nied with  one  that  bore  the  hand- 
writing of  his  intimate  friend  Captain 
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thus,— 
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He  opened  ity  and  read 


<<Dear  Seckington — 

— Pshaw,  how  o^  it  looks !  Of 
fourao  I  congratulate  you,  as  erery 
body  does.  DonH  cut  your  old  friends, 
that's  all.  But  I  wish  chiefly  to  say — 
▼ait  abroad  a  little,  only  till  the  ex- 
citement  of  the  story  has  a  little  gone 

down.    That  d d  unhappy  devil 

St  H i  is  in  town ;  but  I  hear  he's 

going  back  to  India  in  double-quick 
time.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  wait 
till  he*8  off,  and  the  coast  is  clear  ? 
*'  Eternally  yours, 
"  F.  Lbicbstek." 

"  Tk€  Right  Hon,  Lord^SeckingtoJU  " 

On  perusing  this  well-timed  and 
friendly  letter,  it  suddenly  occurred  to 
Lord  Seckington  that  he  had  certainly 
Tarions  matters  of  importance  to  settle 
in  different  parts  of  the  Continent ; 
and  so  he  wrote  to  his  solicitors — in- 
finitely to  their  astonishment  and  vex- 
ation. He  was  preparing  to  set  off  for 
Brussels  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
when  another  letter  reached  him  from 
the  same  friendly  and  vigilant  pen. 

(Prtwite.) 
"  London,  Sth  Augutt,  18—. 
"  Dear  Seckington, 
"  What  the  deuce  is  in  the  wind, 
perhaps  you  can  better  g^ess  than  I 
can  tell ;  but  I  lose  no  time  in  writing, 
to  say  that  Colonel  St  Helen,  who 
hadappouited  to  sail  to  India  (as  I 
told  you  in  my  letter  of  the  other  day), 
and  taken  leave  of  every  body  in  a 
gloomy  way,  to  seek  an  honourable 
grave,  &c.    &c.   &c.,    has    suddenlv 
changed  his  mind,  countermanded  all 
his  arrangements,  and  stops  in  Lon- 
don I !    Every  one  is  amazed  at  this 
queer  move.     I  have  reason  to  know 
that  he  had  actually  engaged  his  pas< 
sage  by  a  ship  that  started  two  or 
three  days  ago,  and  has  forfeited  all 
the  passage^money.      This  certainly 
looks  curtly  unpleasant — are  we^  to 
look  out  for  a  squall?    Do  you  think 
he  has  seen  that  offensive,  impertinent 
paragraph  about  you  in  the  papers, 
and  is  waiting  for  you  f     If  so,  you 

are  in  a  d d  awkward  predicament, 

and  I  really  scarce  know  how  to  ad- 
vise you.  It  will  hardly  do  to  keep 
out  of  the  way  a  little  longer,  will  it  ? 

Ask ,  and  ,  and  above  all, 

Count  .      Ever  yours,  more 

and  more,-  F.  L.*' 
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As  Lord  Seckington  read  this  let- 
ter his  face  gradually  became  as  white 
as  the  paper  he  looked  upon.  Seve- 
ral letters  lay  on  the  table  before  him 
imopened'  and  unattended  to.  With 
Captain  Leicester's  in  his  hand,  he  re- 
mained motionless  for  nearly  half-an- 
hour ;  at  the  expiration  of  which  pe- 
riod he  was  on  the  point  of  going  into 
his  bedroom  and  putting  the  muzzle 
of  a  pistol  into  his  ear.  Probably 
what  he  endured  in  that  brief  interval 
counterbalanced  all  the  pleasure  of  his 
whole  life.  Lord  Seckington  was  a 
frightful  reprobate,  but  he  was  no 
coward ;  on  the  contrary,  he  was  as 
cool  and  brave  a  man  as  ever  wore 
epaulets.     But  consider  his  situation. 

Here  he  was,  scarcely  thirty  years 
old,  suddenly  become  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  having  succeeded  to  a  very  an- 
cient title ;  and  with  all  appliances 
and  means  to  boot — all  that  could  se- 
cure him 


Honour,  wealth, 
friendly- 


obedience — troops  of 


in  short,  occupying  as  brilliant  a  po- 
sition as  man  could  well  be  placed  in : 
yet  amidst  all  the  dazzling  prospect 
that  was  opened  before  him,  his  eye 
lit  and  settled  upon  one  fell  figure 
only — that  of  Colonel  St  Helen,  stand- 
ing at  ten  or  twelve  paces'  distance 
froni  him,  his  outstretched  arm  steadily 
pointing  a  pistol  at  his  head.  It  was 
perfectly  frightful. 

What  would  he  have  cared  for  it  in 
the  heyday  of  his  career  as  Captain 
Alverley  ;  or  rather  as  he  was  only  a 
few  short  days  before,  desperately  in 
debt,  driven  from  the  army,  disgusted 
with  the  presence  and  stunned  with 
the  shrieks  of  a  woman  he  had  long 
loathed  ;  but  now — Perdition  I  The 
cold  sweat  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  he 
felt  sick  to  death.  What  was  to  be 
done  f  He  could  not  keep  out  of  the 
way — the  spirit  of  a  man  could  not 
endure  the  idea  of  such  cowardice ;  no, 
his  coronet  should  never  be  defiled  by 
the  head  of  a  coutard.  So  there  was 
no  alternative.  To  London  he  must 
go,  and  that  without  delay,  with  the 
all  but  certainty  that  within  a  few 
hours  of  his  arrival,  Colonel  St  Helen 
would  have  avenged  all  the  wrongs  he 
had  suffered  by  sending  a  bullet  through 
the  head  of  him  who  had  inflicted  them. 
These  were  the  dreadful  thoughts  tliat 
were  passing  through  his  mind,  when 
the  spectre  stood  suddei)ly  before  him, 
Mrs  St  Helen,  who  then  happened  to 
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enter  his  room — all  her  beauty  gone,  a 
truly  '*  lamentable  object." 

**  Well,  madam,"  commenced  Lord 
Seckington,  bitterly  and  fiercely,  **  I  am 
going  to  London,  to  be  shot  at  by  your 
d        d  husband.      He   will  certainly 

kill  me ;  that  is,  if  I  do  not  first" 

The  latter  part  of  this  fiendish  speech 
was  lost  upon  Mrs  St  Helen,  who  had 
fallen  down  in  a  swoon.  He  imme- 
diately summoned  assistance  into  the 
room,  and  then  quitted  it,  hastily 
gathering  up  liis  letters ;  but,  by  some 
fatality,  leaving  behind  him  the  one 
which  had  occasioned  him  his  horrible 
agonies — Captain  Leicester's.  It  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Mrs  St  Helen's 
maid,  who  communicated  its  direful  con- 
tents to  Mrs  St  Helen,  but  not  till 
after  Lord  Seckineton  had  quitted 
Paris.  He  hurried  to  his  bedroom, 
and  afler  drinking  off  a  large  glass  of 
Ck>gniac,  he  dressed,  and  set  off  to  con- 
sult with  one  or  two  **  experienced" 
friends  upon  the  only  matter  that  now 
occupied  his  mind — whether  the  laws 
of  duelling  would  admit,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  expected  meeting 
with  Colonel  St  Helen,  of  his  shooting 
at  his  antagonist,  in  the  first  instance, 
which  would  afford  him,  he  considered, 
the  only  chance  he  had  of  saving  a  life 
he  was  just  then  particularly  anxious  to 
preserve. 

••  You  must  give  him,"  said  Colonel 

,  a  considerable    authority  in 

such  matters,  "  two  shots,  in  my  opi- 
nion, and  even  a  third,  if  the  first  two 
have  had  no  effect ;  and  then  you  may 
do  as  you  will." 

"  Pho!"  exclaimed  Lord  Secking- 
ton, with  undisguised  trepidation. 

"  Well,"  replied  the  Colonel  quietly, 
**  you  may  say  pho !  if  you  like,  but 
you  asked  my  opinion,  and  you  have 
it.  I  have  known  it  acted  upon  several 
times,  and  never  objected  to." 

'*  Is  your  friend  a  good  shot?"  en- 
quired Count ,  a  little  fire-eater 

as  ever  breathed. 

"  I  should  say,  in  all  probability,  as 
good  as  myself." 

The  Count  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
**  Ah,  that  is  very  bad !  I  think  you 
may  shoot  at  your  friend  at  the  very 
first,  by  accident,''* 

•*  That's  not  exactly  the  way  mat- 
ters are  settled  in  England,  Count," 

interrupted  Colonel ,  sharply ; 

the  vivacious  Frenchman  retorted ;  one 
word  led  on  another,  and  that  evening 
they  went  through  a  little  duel-scene  of 
their  own  ;   Lord    Seckington    being 
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actually  compelled  to  stand  second  to 
his  countryman  I  On  returning  to  his 
hotel,  he  found  the  cards  of  almost 
every  one  of  his  most  distinguished 
countrymen  then  resident  in  Paris 
lying  on  his  table.  He  turned  sick  at 
heart  as  he  looked  upon  them.  He 
found  that  Mrs  St  Helen  was  still  in 
in  a  state  of  insensibility  ;  and  he 
embraced  the  opportunity  it  afforded 
him  of  preparing  tor  his  immediate  de- 
parture; but  not  before  he  had  left 
sufficient  funds  to  provide  for  her 
comforts  till  he  could  send  her  fur- 
ther assistance  from  London,  if,  indeed, 
she  did  not  first  receive  the  intelligence 
of  his  death.  Early  in  the  ensuing 
morning  he  set  out,  with  much  tl)e 
same  thoughts  and  feelings  as  those 
with  which  a  man  might  pass  through 
beautiful  scenery  on  his  way  to  the 
guillotine. 

Perhaps  it  might  not  be  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  he  endured  the  tor- 
tures of  the  damned ;  and  when  liis 
postchaise  and  four  drew  up  opposite 
the  frowning  portals  of  his  house  in 

Street,  he  stepped  out  of  it 

pale  as  death,  and  scarce  able  to  con- 
ceal his  agitation  from  the  obsequious 
menials  who  lined  the  hall  to  receive 
their  new  lord.  "  How  long  will  they 
be  mine  I" 

As  soon  as  the  bustle  of  his  arrival 
was  over,  and  whQe  the  emptied  chaise 
was  being  led  away  from  the  door,  a 
groom,  who  might  have  been  observed 
loitering  about  the  street,  stepped  up, 
gently  pulled  the  area-bell,  and  en- 
quired it  that  was  Lord  Seckington  who 
had  arrived  ?  He  was  rather  tartly 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  a  bust- 
ling servant.  The  groom  sauntered 
carelessly  down  the  street;  but  as  soon 
as  he  had  turned  the  corner,  he  ran  as 
if  a  pack  of  beagles  had  been  at  his 
heels,  and  scarce  ever  stopped  till  he 
reached  General  Ogilvie's.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  communicating  his  pregnant 
intelligence  to  Colonel  St  Helen  with- 
out having  excited  the  suspicion  of  any 
one  in  the  house ;  which  Colonel  St 
Helen  quitted  a  few  minutes  afterwards. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  same  even- 
ing a  gentleman  knocked  at  the  door 
of  Lord  Seckington's  house.  Having 
been  informed  that  his  lordship  was 
very  particularly  engaged,  the  stranger 
desired  to  be  shown  into  the  library. 
where  he  would  wait  his  Lordships 
leisure,  as  he  had  a  very  pressing  en- 
gagement with  him.  The  servant 
accordingly   ushered  him  into  the  li- 
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brary,  and  took  up  to  Lord  Seckington 
the  card  of  "  Major  Darnley."  He 
had  not  long  to  wait ;  for  in  less  than 
gre  minutes  the  door  was  opened,  and 
Lord  Seckington  entered  in  his  dress- 
ing gown. 

♦•  Major  Damley,  I  presume  ? " 
he  enquired,  politely  advancing  to- 
wards his  visitor,  who  rose  and  bowed. 
Lord  Seckington,  who  looked  pale  and 
fatigued  with  travelling,  apologized  for 
his  "delay  in  attending  the  Major,  and 
also  for  bis  dress,  on  the  score  of  his 
having  not  yet  had  time  to  change  it. 

"  I  need  only  mention  the  name  of 
Colonel  St  Helen,  my  Lord,"  said 
Major  Damley,  in  ^  low  tone,  **  to 
apprise  your  Lordship  of  the  painful 
nature  of  my  errand." 

"  Certainly  —  I  perfectly  under- 
stand," replied  Lord  Seckington, 
rather  hastily. 

"  Of  course,  nay  Lord,  the  sooner 
diis  affair  is  settled  the  better  I  " 

"  By  all  means,"  replied  Lord 
Seckington,  calmly.  "  I  have  no  doubt 
that  my  friend.  Captain  Leicester, 
whom  I  know  to  be  in  town,  will  act 
with  you  immediately  on  my  behalf. 

Probably  he  b  this  moment  at 's, 

where  you  could  hardly  fail  of  meet- 
ing him,"  looking  at  his  watch. 

"  Perhaps  your  Lordship  will  fa- 
vour me  with  a  line  addressed  to 
Captain  Leicester,  intimating  the 
nature  of  my  application  ?" 

"Undoubtedly,"  replied  Lord  Seck- 
ington ;  and  sitting  down,  he  wrote  a 
few  lines  to  the  desired  effect,  and 
folding  up  the  note,  directed  it,  and 
gave  it  to  Major  Damley. 

"  Probably  Captain  Leicester  will 
be  with  your  Lordship  shortly — shall 
I  tell  him  that  your  Lordship  waits 
here  for  him?" 

"  I  beg  you  will  do  me  that  favour. 
Pray,  Major  Damley,  let  no  time 
whatever  be  lost,"  added  Lord  Seck- 
ington, with  a  smile  which  it  would 
have  been  a  luxury  to  a  fiend  to  wit- 
ness. He  rang  the  bell,  and  Major 
Damley  took  his  leave.  The  in- 
stant that  the  door  was  closed.  Lord 
Seckington,  after  a  sickening  glance 
round  at  the  spacious  and  splendid 
apartment,  threw  himself  upon  the 
sofa  in  a  state  of  mind  that  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  describing. 

Having  agreed  to  dine  that  evening 
with  one  of  his  old  friends  who  had 
succeeded  to  a  dukedom  since  they 
had  met,  and  who  had  quitted  Lord 
Seckington  only  half  an  hour  before 
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Major  Darnley*s  arrival,  it  became 
necessary  to  write  off  immediately, 
and  announce  his  inability  to  be  pie- 
sent.  He  did  so,  and  stated  it  to  be 
owing  to  very  pressing  engagements, 
and  the  thought  which  had  since 
occurred  to  him  that /he  ought  not  to 
dine  out  till  after  his  uncle's  funeral — 
well  knowing  that  his  own  funeral 
might  probably  take  place  at  the  same 
time.  It  may  be  easily  understood 
that  he  was  in  no  humour  to  renew 
the  business-details  which  Major  Dam- 
ley's  arrival  had  interrapted.  He 
sent  a  message  to  that  effect  up  stairs 
to  his  solicitor,  to  whom  he  had  pro- 
mised to  return,  begging  him  to  be 
in  attendance  in  the  morning;  and 
ordering  dinner  to  be  prepared  and 
served  at  a  moment's  notice,  he  again 
threw  himself  upon  the  sofa.  He  was 
roused  from  his  dreadful  reverie  about 
a  quarter  before  eight  o'clock  by 
Captain  Leicester.  He  was  in  full 
dinner-dress,  having  been  met  by 
Major  Damley,  just  as  he  was  pre- 
paring to  go  to  the  Duke  of *s, 

where  he  was  to  have  been  surprised 
by  the  appearance  of  Lord  Secking- 
ton .  After  his  hurried  interview  with 
Major    Damley,    he    had   come    off 

direct  to Street. 

"Well,  Alverley,— Seckington,  I 
mean — you  see  it's  just  as  I  suspect- 
ed," said  he,  hastily  stepping  up  to 
Lord  Seckington. 

**  Yes,"  he  replied,  shaking  him 
cordially  by  the  hand,  and  uncon- 
sciously sighing.  **  May  I  reckon  on 
your  services  ?  " 

**  Oh,  of  course — I  am  here  on  the 
business  now." 

"  Where  were  you  going  when 
Major  Damley  found  you  ?  '*  enquired 
Lord  Seckington,  alluding  to  Cap- 
tain Leicester's  dress. 

"The  Duke  of 's." 

"  Ah,  I  was  to  have  been  there 
too,"  said  Lord  Seckington.  "  They'll 
suspect  that  something's  wrong  by 
our  both  so  suddenly  sending  re- 
fusals." 

*«  And  let  them — they're  not  likely 
to  send  us  peace-officers,  if  they  do 
suspect.  They'll  only  be  devilish 
sorry  to  lose  the  company  of  two 
deuced  good  knives  and  forks — that*s 
all  I" 

"  I  have  ordered  dinner  here  to  be 
ready  at  a  moment's  notice,"  said 
Lord  Seckington,  as  the  servant 
brought  in  candles.  He  7nust  have 
observed  the  troubled  and  pallid  couu- 
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tenanco  of  his  Lord  as  he  placed 
them  upon  the  table  near  which  Lord 
Seckington  and  Captain  Leicester 
were  standing.  ''You  can  stay  to 
dinner?'* 

'<  I  think,  perhaps,  I  liave  half-an- 
hourto  spare,**  replied  Captain  Lei- 
cester,— lOT  duellists,  like  lovers,  must 
eat,  it  would  seem  ; — "  but  I  can't 
spare  one  second  more,  for  I've  en- 
gaged to   meet   Damley    at  ^"s 

by  a  quarter  to  nine  o'clock."  Lord 
Seckington  rang,  and  ordered  dinner 
to  be  served  immediately. 

'<  This  blood-thirsty  devil,  St  Helen,** 
said  Lord  Seckington,  as  the  servant 
closed  the  door,  ''  must  have  been 
watching  for  my  arrival— M^  or  Dam- 
ley  was  with  me  in  less  than  an 
hour  ailer  I  had  got  into  the  house." 

**  Very  probably.  No  doubt  he 
had  hired  some  fellow  to  lurk  about 
and  bring  him  word  of  your  arrival. 
You  know,  my  dear  fellow,'*  added 
Captain  Leicester,  '*  there's  no  dis- 
guising the  thing ;  we  are  likely  to 

have    d d    sharp    work    on  our 

hands  in  the  morning." 

*'  The  morning  ?  I  shall  go  mad  if 
I  have  to  wait  all  through  the  night  T* 
exclaimed  Lord  Seckington,  vehement- 
ly— "  D ^n  me  if  I  could  not  in- 
finitely prefer  fighting  to-night — ^why 

could  it  ndt  be  at ^*8?     You 

could  easily  manage  it,  Leicester. 
You  really  must  arrange  it  sol  I 
shan't  have  a  chance,  if  we  wait  till  the 
morning  I " 

"  You  know,  it  can't  be  done,"  re- 
plied Captain  Leicester,  quietly,  as 
soon  as  Lord  Seckington  had  ceased — 
**  it's  not  selon  la  regie — there's  a 
method  in  every  thing,  and  duelling  is 
nothing  without  it.  Darnley  would 
laugh  at  me  if  I  proposed  it." 

'*  Well,  I  am  of  course  in  your 
hands.  You  must  do  as  you  think 
proper,"  said  Lord  Seckington,  with 
a  sigh. 

"  I'll  parade  you ^let  me  see — 

Five,  or  six  o'clock — either  will  do," 
said  Captain  Leicester,  thoughtfully. 
'*  However,  we  shall  dbcuss  every 
thmg  fully  to  night  at 's." 

*'  Did  you  ever  know  of  such  an 
unhappy  devil  as  I  am,  Leicester?" 
exclaimed  Lord  Seckington,  abruptly, 
walking  to  and  fro — "  just  now  to 
be  shot." 

«  Ay,  and  for  such  a  cause,  that's 
the  ugly  part  of  the  story — but  what 
does  that  signify  ?  'Twas  an  adven- 
ture carried  on  with  the  utmost  spirit — 
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YOU  could  not  command  success,  you 
know — eh  ?  isn't  that  the  word  ?*' 

«  It's   d d    hard  to   part  with 

all  this  V* — exclaimed  Lord  Secking- 
ton, sadly,  poindng  to  the  fine  library. 
"  Hell  must  be  a  joke  to  what  Fve 
sufiered  since  I  got  your  last  letter." 

"  I  thought  it  would  have  that  effect, 
when  I  was  writing  it — Bat," — shrug- 
ging  his  shoulders,  <'  the  thing's  done 
now,  and  you  must  try  not  to  think  of 
it.  'Tis  worse  than  useless.  Make 
your  will,  and  snap  your  fingers  at 
every  thing  and  every  body  in  the 
world.  That's  the  way  a  man  of 
sense  and  spirit  should  meet  death, 
and  then  he  conquers  it.  By  the  way, 
if  you  were  to  make  your  will  it  might 
be  as  well.  There's  an  infernal  heap 
of  money  in  the  funds,  you  know" 

'<  O  Leicester,  don't  torment  me ! 
I  shall  do  what  is  proper,  you  may  de- 
pend upon  it." 

"  Well,  my  dear  fellow,  don't  take 
it  ill.  'Tis  no  more  than  every  second 
should  do  for  his  principal  when  he 
expects  warm  work  1  Of  course,  St 
Helen,  you  know,  will  try  d — —d 
hard  to  hit  you ;  but  afler  all  there's 
no  certainty,  even  with  the  deadliest 
shot  in  the  world." 

"  Oh,  curse  the !"  groaned 

Lord  Seckington,  coupling  Mrs  St 
Helen's  name  with  the  vilest  epithet 
that  could  be  applied  to  a  woman. 

"  No,  no,  Seckington — you  forget 
yourself.  1  call  that  very  unhand- 
some— ^nay,  it's  ungrateful — itsd d 

bad  taste  I" — said  Captain  Leicester, 
seriously. 

"  You  should  only  know  the  kmd 
of  life  she's  led  me  since  we  went 
abroad !"  exclaimed  Lord  Seckington, 
vehemently. 

"  Poor  devil,  you  ought  not  to 
speak  of  her  in  that  way,"  said  Cap- 
tain Leicester,  with  a  grave  air  of 
displeasure.  "  Pray  remember,  Seck- 
ington, that  whatever  she  is,  you  have 
made  her.  It  is  not  handsome  to 
speak  so  of  the  woman  that  has  denied 
you  nothing,  and  lost  every  thing  for 
your  sake. 

"  Well,"  exclaimed  Lord  Secking- 
ton, after  walking  Violently  to  and  fro 
— "  I  suppose  I  may  say  that  I  wish 
I  had  been  in  — '- —  before  I  had 
ever  seen  her." 

**  Ah,  yes — quite  another  matter: 
but  we  mustn't  have  any  thing  unkiou 
said  of  poor  pretty  Mrs  St  Helen." 

*'  Pretty  I     By ,  you  should 

sec  her  now !  Pretty  I" 
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»  Wen   I  bope  you  haye  settled     Lord  Seckington,  violently  pulling  tho 


somethiog  handsome  on  her." 

«  Fife  hundred  a  year." 

<^  Devilish  liberal^  certainly.  Would 

sbe  qpeak  to  me,  if  we  met  at  Paris  Y* 

Lord  Seckington  made  no  reply, 

bat,  with  his  arms  folded,  kept  walking 

to  and  fro,  heaving  heavy  sighs. 

*<Take  my  advice,  Seckington — 
nuke  a  brave  effort,  and  throw  i^  all 
off  your  mind.  It  can  do  you  no 
good—it  will  do  you  infinite  harm. 
Fancy  yourself  plain  Charles  Alverley 
^he  dodged  of  duns— ^rop  '  my 
Lord,* — think  nothing  of  your  rent- 
roll  or  your  funded  property :  they'll 
be  all  the  more  delightful  if  you  escape 
to-morrow  I  Why  do  you  provoke 
joiirfate?  Hope  for  the  best.  Depend 
upon  it  you're  too  good  a  fellow  to 
be  ordored  off  just  in  the  nick  of  time 
—oh,  it*s  impossible  !*' 

Lord  Seckington  grasped  his  hands 
and  looked  unutterable  things. 

«  You  know,  Leicester,  it  is  not 
death  that  I  care  /or,  come  how  or 
when  it  may,"  said  he,  '*  Tm  a  little 
above  thaiy  I  should  hope.*' 

«  Don't  fear  Bogy,  then,  eh?"  in- 
terrupted Captain  Leicester,  with  a 
sndle. 

"  Pshaw  I— But,  by  the  way,  what 
am  I  to  do  ?  How  often  am  I  to  re- 
ceive his  fire  ?  " 

«  Ah,  Fve  been  considering  that 
point,  a  little.  Why,  I  think— -twice." 

"And  I" 

«  Fire    wide    the    first   time,    of 

course" 

"  But  I  don't  think  it  15  quite  such 
a  matter  ofcouree,  Leicester." 

«  Oh,  nonsense,  it's  clear  as  day- 
light—trust me." 
"  Really  it's  devilish  hard— he'll  try 

to  \ak%  my  life It's  throwing  away 

my  only  chance.     It's  going  out  to  be 
dean  murdered ! " 

«  Seckington,  put  yourself  into  my 
place.  You  know  that  what  I  say  is 
the  correct  thing. — It  must  be  so,  or 
/  am  not  responsible.  If  nothing 
happens,  of  course  he*ll  demand  an- 
other shot ;  and  then,  you  may  per- 
haps—hem  I — I  don't  say  what  you 
onght  to  do,  but  I  think  I  know  what 

I  should  do And  the  same  if  a  third 

IS  asked  for." 

'«  Why  the  devil  does  not  the  fel- 
low  announce   dinner?"    exclaimed 


bell. 

**  Hush — don't  be  so  feverish.  He 
announced  it  ^yQ  minutes  ago — I've 
been  on  the  move  ever  since — I've 
now  only  a  quarter  of  an  hour." 

Here  the  servant  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  Lord  Secking^n  in  silence 
followed  his  companion  to  the  dining- 
room.  Both  of  them  cast  one  signi- 
ficant glance  at  the  splendour  of  the 
sideboard  display  —  and,  indeed,  of 
every  thing  about  them. 

"  The  first  time  you  have  ever  done 
the  honours  here,  I  presume?"  said 
Captain  Leicester,  as  lie  took  his  seat. 
**  It  is  probably  the  laHt"  thought 
Lord  Seckington.  Alas !  what  would 
he  have  given  at  that  moment  to  undo 
what  he  had  done — to  have  begun 
nothing  of  which  he  had  not  well  con- 
sidered the  end—never  to  have  blasted 
the  happy  home  of  his  brave  hrother- 
soldier — to  escape  from  the  mortal 
thraldom  be  was  now  enduring  1  Per- 
hapSthad  he  been  calm  enough^a  lesson 
of  his  earher  days  might  have  recurred 
to  him  before  the  fearful  lesson  of  the 
ensuing  morning ! 
"  Audire  est  opens  pretium,  procedere 

rectd 
Qui  mcechis  non  vultis— ut  omnl  parte 

laborent  1 
Utqiie  ilUs  multo  corrupta  dolore  voluptas, 
Atque  hsc  rara,  cadat  dura  inter  soepe 
pericla  I "  • 
It  was  settled  by  the  seconds  that 
the  meeting  should  take  place  at  five 
o'clock  on  the  ensuing  morning  in 
Battersea  Fields,  and  as  both  of  them 
anticipated  its  turning  out  a  desperate 
afiair,  they  made  all  necessary  arrange- 
ments to  meet  contingencies,  provid- 
ing for  the  instant  flight  of  the  survivor 
and  themselves — or,  it  might  be,  of 
themselves  alone — in  the  event  of  any 
thing  fatal  occurring.  Two  experienced 
surgeons  also  were  in  attendance. 
Their  arrangements,  in  short,  were 
admirably  made,  for  they  were  both  of 
them  somewhat  experienced  in  such 
a£^rs.  Within  a  very  few  moments 
of  each  other's  arrival  were  the  two 
hostile  parties  in  the  field.  Both  Co- 
lonel St  Helen  and  Lord  Seckington 
were  very  finely-made  men,  and  of  a 
most  gentlemanly  appearance.  The 
former  was  dressed  in  a  blue  surtout 
and  light  trowsers— the  latter  in  black 
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— black  from  head  to  foot — not  a  spot 
of  colour  about  him — nothing  that 
might  possibly  serve  to  point  the 
weapon  of  his  antagonist — a  precaution 
of  his  thoughtful  second,  of  which  he 
had  readily  availed  himself,  but  which 
was  totally  disregarded  by  Colonel  St 
Helen.  The  process  of  loading  was 
soon  got   through— the  distance,  ten 

?aces,  duly  stepped  out  by  Major 
)arnley — and  there  Lord  Seeking- 
ton  stood,  in  fearful  contiguity,  in  the 
immediate  presence  of  his  irreparably 
injured  and  mortal  foe.  Lord  Seck- 
ington  did  not  attempt  either  to  sustain 
or  return  the  dreadful  look  with  which 
Colonel  St  Helen  regarded  him  I  Pis- 
tols were  quickly  placed  in  their  hands 
— the  seconds  withdrew  to  about  a 
dozen  paces. 

"  Gentlemen, are  you  ready?  Fire!" 
exclaimed  Major  Darnley. 

Both  pistols  were  discharged  as  he 
uttered  the  last  word,  and  the  prin- 
cipals remained  standing  unhurt.  Lord 
Seckington  fired  as  he  had  been  en- 
joined,  while  Colonel  St  Helen's  ball 
whistled  closely  past  the  chin  of  his 
opponent. 

"  Are  you  satisfied?'*  enquired 
Captain  Leicester. 

"  By  no  means,"  replied  Major 
Darnley. 

They  loaded  again — again  withdrew, 
having  placed  fresh  pistols  in  the 
hands  of  their  respective  principals — 
again  was  the  word  given-^again  both 
tired  simultaneously,  but  again  without 
effect.  It  was  evident  that  this  time 
Lord  Seckington  had  followed  the 
example  of  his  opponent,  for  his  ball 
passed  close  behind  Colonel  St  Helen's 
shoulder. 

'*  I  presume  you  are  now  satisfied  ?'* 
enquired  Captain  Leicester. 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  Major 
Darnlejr.  "  I  must  insist  upon  a 
third  shot." 

**  I  really  cannot  permit  it" 

*' Load  again!"  exclaimed  Lord 
Seckington,  in  a  low  tone;  and  the 
seconds  resumed  their  gloomy  func- 
tions. 

A  third  time  their  principals  stood 
awaiting  their  signal,  and  as  the  word 
•*  Fire!"  escaped  from  the  lips  of 
Major  Darnley,  both  were  observed 
taking  deliberate  aim.  Neither  fired 
till  a  second  or  two  after  the  word  had 
been  uttered,  when  their  pistols  flash- 
ed together,  and  Lord  Seckington 
sprung  upwards,  and  instantly  lay  ex- 
tended upon  the  ground.     Colonel  St 


Helen's  ball  appeared  to  have  passed 
through  the  head  of  his  opponent, 
while  he  himself,  still  convulsively 
grasping  his  weapon,  remained  stand- 
mg,  looking  silently  and  grimly  at  his 
prostrate  antagonist. 

"Fly!  For  God's  sake,  fly!" 
exclaimed  Major  Darnley,  looking 
towards  Colonel  St  Helen  from  beside 
the  insensible  figure  of  Lord  Seeking- 
ton. 

"  Is  he  killed?"  whispered  Colonel 
St  Helen,  as  Major  Darnley  rushed 
up  to  him,  repeating  his  entreaties. 

*•  Yes— yes— I  fear  he  is,"  replied 
the  Major.  "  Why,  St  Helen!  St 
Helen!  Are  you  hit?" — Rushing  for- 
ward, he  caught  the  Colonel  in  his 
arms,  and  both  fell  together  on  the 
ground. 

The  surgeon  who  had  accompanied 
him  to  the  field  was  instantly  at  his 
side,  and  pronounced  Colonel  St 
Helen  to  have  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy. 
Lord  Seckington's  ball  had  all  but 
touched  the  breast  of  Colonel  St 
Helen,  who  with  truer  and  more  deadly 
aim  had  so  directed  his  ball  that  it 
passed  right  through  the  bones  of  the 
nose,  immediately  beneath  the  eye- 
brows, carrying  away  almost  the  whole 
of  the  nasal  bones.  Lord  Seckington 
was  not  dead,  though  perfectly  insen- 
sible— the  wound  he  had  received  was 
one  that,  if  he  survived,  would  occa- 
sion him  the  most  frightful  disfigure- 
roent  for  life.  He  was  carried  insen- 
sible to  his  carriage,  a  handkerchief 
having  been  thrown  over  his  face,  and 
hurried  off  at  the  top  speed  of  his  four 

horses  to  Street.     It  was  found 

necessary  to  bleed  Colonel  St  Helen 
on  the  spot  from  both  arms,  and  as 
soon  as  the  incisions  had  been  hastily 
bandaged  up,  he  was  conveyed  with 
difficulty  to  his  carriage,  and  taken 
home  to  General  Ogilvie's  a  dismal 
spectacle ! 

A  short  time  before  the  carriage 
containing  Lord  Seckington  reached 

Street,  a  post-chaise  drew  up 

opposite  to  his  door,  in  which  were 
two  females,  one  of  whom  appeared 
violently  agitated. 

"  Knock  and  ring — ring  hard  !— 
open  the  chaise-door — make  haste!" 
exclaimed  one  of  them  in  a  breath; 
and  as  soon  as  the  hall-door  was 
thrown  open  by  the  alarmed  porter— 
for  all  the  servants  had  a  suspicion  of 
the  dreadful  nature  of  the  engageniput 
which  had  taken  Lord  Seckingttm 
away  so  early  in  a  carriage-and-four, 
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Do  you  think  I  hadn't  my  eyes  and 
my  ears  open  at  Paris  ?  My  Lord's 
done  the  handsome  thing  by  you,  and 
you  ought  not  to  come  following  him 
about  the  town  in  this  way ;  ah,  ma'am, 
you  may  look,  but  I  fancy  my  Lord's 
done  with  you  ;  he's  got  other  fish  to 
fry  just  now— believe  me."  At  that 
moment  a  vehicle  was  heard  approach- 
mg  rapidly,  and  a  hubbub  in  the  hall 
drew  the  valet  thither.  "  Drive  away 
that  chaise  I"  exclaimed  half-a-dozen 
voices  in  the  street,  and  Lord  Secking- 
ton'scarriagedasheduptothedoor.  Mrs 
St  Helen  sprung  to  the  window,  hear- 
ing her  chaise  ordered  away,  expect- 
ing some  new  insult  was  preparing  for 
her ;  and  beheld  the  miserable  figure 
of  Lord  Seckinarton  in  the  act  of  bmnir 


and  were  now  awaiting  his  return  in 

the  greatest  trepidation — she  rushed  in. 
"  h  Lord — Lord  Seckington ^is  he 

at  home  ?**  she  gasped. 

"  Yes— no,'*  replied  the  affrighted 
porter  in  a  breath.  "  Do  you  know 
any  thing  about  his  lordship?"  By 
this  time  the  valet,  who  had  accom- 
panied him  to  France  and  had  re- 
turned with  him,  made  his  appearance, 
and  whispered  to  the  porter,  who, 
then,  in  a  somewhat  less  respectful 
tone,  enquired,  *'  Does  his  lordship 
eipect  you,  ma'am  ?" 

"  No,  my  lord  does  not,  I  can  an- 
swer for  that,"  interposed  the  valet ; 
**  he  thinks  you*re  at  this  moment  in 
Paris." 

"Silence,  sir!  show  me  instantly 
into  the  diningroom,"  said  the  lady, 
as  indignantly  as  her  violent  agitation 
would  admit  of. 

"  Excuse  me,  ma*am,'*  said  the  por- 
ter, placing  himself  between  her  and 
the  diningroom  door,  **  I — I  cannot 
admit  you !  Are  you  a  relation  of  his 
lordship's,  or  what?  What's  your 
buaness  here?" 

"  Hinder  me  at  your  peril,  sirrah ! " 
exckimed  Mrs  St  Helen — for  she  it 
was,  with  all  her  naturally  command- 
mg  tone  and  manner ;  and  at  the  same 
time  pushing  him  gently  aside,  with- 
out farther  opposition  she  entered  the 
diningroom. 

"  Order  in  my  maid  from  the 
chaise!"  said  Mrs  St  Helen,  sinking 
exhausted  into  the  nearest  chair,  scarce 
able  to  stand,  or  to  see  whether  her 
orders  were  attended  to.  There  was 
a  sudden  muster  of  servants  in  the  hall 
for  a  few  moments ;  and  aflcr  a  hur- 
ried conversation  together,  the  dining- 
room  door  was  opened  by  the  valet. 

"  I  hope,  ma'am,  you  won't  make 
it  necessary,  ma'am,  for  us  to  do  our 
duty.  I  know,  ma'am,  who  you  are," 
he  commenced  with  a  determined  air. 

'*  Audacious  wretch  I"  exclaimed 
Mrs  St  Helcu,  roused  for  a  moment 
by  his  extraordinary  insolence,  "  if 
you  don't  instantly  leave  this  room, 
sir' 

"  Ah,  ma'am,  leave  the  room  ?  Pray, 
ma'am,  are  you  mistress  here  ?  I  leave 
the  room,  ma'am  ?  You  will  leave  it 
first,  ma'am,  I  can  tell  you,  if  it 
comes  to  that — ^tbat's  flat  1 "  he  con- 
tinued, pushing  wider  open  the  door. 
"  Do  you  think,  ma'am,  I'm  going  to 
be  talked  to  in  this  way  by  you  ?  I 
know  who  you  are,  ma'am,  qmte  well! 
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Seckington  in  the  act  of  t^g 
carried  out  of  the  carriage,  his  head 
covered  over  with  a  blood-spotted 
white  handkerchief.  She  rushed  from 
the  diningroom,  and,  with  a  piercing 
shriek,  was  flying  down  the  steps, 
when  one  of  the  agitated  servants, 
either  designedly  or  accidentally,  trip, 
ped  her  foot,  exclaiming  at  the  same 

time, "  Get  out  of  the  way,  you  d d 

- — I"  and  she  fell  with  her  forehead 
upon  the  comer  of  one  of  the  steps, 
where  she  lay  insensible  and  disre- 
garded till  Lord  Seckington  had  been 
carried  iq,  when  the  hall  door  was 
closed.  "There  she  might  have  con- 
tinued but  for  the  humanity  of  one  or 
two  persons  in  the  crowd  that  had  ga- 
thered round  Lord  Seckington's  car- 
riage. Thev  raised  her  from  the 
ground;  and  having  been  informed 
from  the  area  that  she  did  not  belong 
there,  and  that  they  knew  nothing 
whatever  about  her,  they  carried  her, 
still  insensible  from  the  stunning  effects 
of  her  fall  and  of  her  violent  men- 
tal agitation,  to  the  nearest  public- 
house,  whither  her  attendant  in  the 
chaise  followed  her.  From  the  re- 
presentations and  entreaties  of  die  lat- 
ter, the  surly  publican  consented  to 
receive  Mrs  St  Helen  for  the  present 
into  his  house,  and  a  medical  man  was 
sent  for. 

This  was  the  once  beautiful,  happy, 
innocent  wife  and  mother,  Enuna  St 
Helen,  who  had  torn  herself  from  her 
helpless  children,  her  affectionate  hus- 
band ;  who  had  opened  her  foolish  and 
guilty  ear  and  heart  to  the  tempter;  who 
had  fled  from  the  pure  arms  of  her  hus- 
band to  the  blastmg  serpeut-like  em- 
braces of  an  adulterer;  who  could  pity 
her  ?    Here,  discarded  by  the  menials 
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<^  her  seducer,  she  ky  dishonoured  in 
her  extreoiity  among  low  and  unwill* 
ing  mercenaries ;  her  beauty  entirely 
gone;  wasted  to  a  skeleton;  heart- 
broken ;  paralysed  with  the  dreadful 
spectacle  of  her  dead  paramour,  whose 
hand  had»  perhaps,  that  morning,  too, 
been  dyed  with  the  blood  of  her  hus- 
band! 

It  seemed  that,  as  soon  as  ever  she 
recovered  her  senses  when  at  Paris, 
and  discoTered  the  departure  of  Lord 
Seckington,  and  learned  from  her 
maid  ^e  too  probable  object  of  his 
abrupt  disappearance,  she  determined 
on  following  him,  and  engaged  a  pas- 
sage  in  the  yery  next  conveyance  that 
started,  so  as,  by  travelling  night  and 

day,  to  reach  Street  the  very 

morning  after  Lord  Seckipgton*8  ar- 
rival. 

I  was  called  in  to  attend  Colonel  St 
Helen  about  ten  o'clock,  and  found 
him  in  almost  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances to  those  in  which  he  had  been 
placed  when  I  formerly  attended  him, 
only  that  the  present  was  a  far  more 
serious  attack,  and  the  probabilities  of 
its  fatal  termination  infinitely  greater. 
All  our  efforts  to  relieve  the  labouring 
briun  proved  unavailing,  and  we  all 
gave  up  the  case  in  despair.  On  the 
Saturday  evening  after  his  fatal  meet- 
ing with  Lord  Seckington,  I  was  re- 
turning on  horseback  from  a  visit  to 
a  distant  patient  residing  about  two 
miles  beyond  General  Ogilvie's  house, 
and  determined  to  call  in  to  enquire 
after  Colonel  St  Helen,  if  he  yet  sur- 
vived ?  When  within  a  few  yards  of 
the  house,  I  overtook  two  men  carry- 
ing a  coffin  on  their  backs.  I  stopped 
my  horse — mv  coi^ectures  were  right 
— ^they  opened  the  GreneraVs  gate,  and 
went  up  to  the  house.  So  it  was  at 
length  all  over  I  Poor,  broken-heart- 
ed St  Helen,  victim  of  the  perfidy  of 
the  wife  of  your  bosom, — of  the  vil- 
lany  of  your  brother- soldier,  your 
sorrows  were  at  length  ended.  After 
pausing  for  a  few  moments  I  despatch- 
ed my  groom,  desiring  him  to  enquire 
whether  they  wished  to  see  me.  The 
General  sent  back  word  that  he  parti- 
cularly desired  to  see  me,  and  I  dis- 
mounted.  He  met  me  at  the  door, 
and  with  the  utmost  grief,  visible  in 
his  countenance  and  manner,  told  me 
the  event  that  had  taken  place.  I 
followed  him  into  the  room  he  had 
just  quitted,  and  we  sat  down  together. 
Colonel  St  Helen  expired  that  day 
about  twelve  o'clock — only  an  hour 


after  I  had  been  with  him.  "  He 
lay,**  said  the  General,  *'  in  the  same 
state  in  which  vou  left  him,  almost  to 
the  last,  in  a  dull  stupor.  I  was  sit- 
ting on  one  side  of  the  bed,  and  Mrs 
Qgilvie,  contrary  to  my  wishes — see- 
ing her  excessive  agitation — entered 
the  room  I  bad  a  litUe  before  insisted 
upon  her  quitting,  and  resumed  the 
seat  she  had  before  occupied  on  the 
bed-side.  The  noise  she  made  seemed 
to  rouse  him  slightly  from  his  lethargy. 
He  slowly  opened  his  eyes — the  first 
time  during  nis  illness— looked  dully 
at  her ;  I  think  his  Ups  seemed  to  move, 
and  on  bending  my  ear  till  it  almost 
touched  them,  I  think  I  heard  the  word 
<  Emma  1  *  His  head  sunk  back  upon 
the  pillow,  he  breathed  heavily  for  a 
moment  or  two,  and  St  Helen  was  no 
more  1  No  doubt,**  continued  the  Ge- 
neral, with  great  emotion,  '\  he  had  a 
confused  notion  that  it  was  Mrs  St 
Helen  who  was  sitting  beside  him — 
alas  that  such  a  polluted  being  should 
have  troubled  his  last  thoughts  1  Yet 
there  seemed  no  anger  or  disgust  in 
his  manner — if  it  had  any  character  at 
all,  it  was  one  of  forgiveness  1 " 

He  was  buried  at ;  and  there 

was  scarcely  an  officer  of  distinction 
in  London  that  did  not  insist  upon 
following  him  to  the  grave.  The 
kind-hearted  Commander-in-  Chief  shed 
tears,  I  understood,  when  he  heard  of 
his  death.  He  bequeathed  his  fortune 
to  his  children  equally,  leaving  General 
and  Mrs  Ogilvio  their  guardians,  whom 
he  also  empowered  to  allow  lirlrs  St 
Helen,  should  she  ever  require  it,  such 
a  sum  as  would  place  her  out  of  the 
reach  of  destitution.  The  will  was 
dated  only  the  day  before  that  on 
which  he  fought  with  Lord  Secking- 
ton. 

I  regret  to  have  to  mention  that 
name  again,  and  shall  dismiss  it  briefly 
and  for  ever.  I  did  not  attend  him, 
but  heard  several  details  concerning 
him  from  those  who  did.  It  would 
perhaps  have  been  mercy  had  Colonel 
St  Helen's  ball  passed  into  his  brain 
and  deprived  him  of  life  on  the  spot. 
It  bad  utterly  destroyed  the  nasal 
bones — and  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive a  more  repulsive  object  than  be 
must  have  presented  to  every  beholder 
during  the  remamder  of  his  days.  He 
endured  intolerable  agony  for  many 
months  from  his  wound  ;  and  when  at 
length,  through  the  carelessness  of 
one  of  his  attendants,  he  suddenly  ob- 
tained a  sight  of  his  countenance  in 
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the  gki%  the  dreadful  and  irremedi- 
able disfigurement  he  had  sustained 
drore  him  almost  to  madness.    He 
giusbed  his  teeth,  and  yelled  the  most 
fearful  and  blasphemous  imprecations ; 
aad,  in  short,  to  such  a  pitch  of  frenzy 
was  he  driven  by  it,  that  it  was  fbund 
necessary  to  place  him  for  some  time 
under  constraint,  lest  he  should  lay 
Tioleot  hands  upon  himself.     He  gra- 
dually, however,  became  calmer,  and 
appeared  likely  in  time  to  become  re- 
conciled to  bis  misfortune.     Colonel 
St  Helen  was  dead — ^that  was  some 
gratification  !     Lord  Seckington  had 
still  vast  solace  left  him ;  he  was,  after 
all,  a  peer  of  the  realm ;  he  had  a  fine, 
a  noble  fortune  at  his  command  ;  and 
theie,  with   other  consolatory  topics, 
were  urged  upon  him  so  firequently 
and  earnestly  by  his  Ariends  and  at- 
tendants, aa  at  length  to  satisfy  them 
that  they  might  lay  aside  their  appre- 
hensions, and  release  him  fV>om  the 
painful — ^the  intolerable  restraint  they 
had  felt  it  necessary  to  impose  upon 
him,  alao   relaxing  the  strictness  of 
their  surveillance.     They  did  so ;  and 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  the  event  was 
duly  announced  in  the  newspaper  as 

follows :—"  On  the  29th  ult.,  at 

Street,  in  bis  32d  year,  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Seckington."  If 
such  a  thing  as  a  Coroner*8  Inquest 
took  place^  the  papers  took  no  notice 
of  it ;  and  every  body  was  satisfied 
that  he  died  in  consequence  of  the 
wounds  he  had  received  in  his  duel 
with  Colonel  St  Helen, 

My  pen  now  moves  heavily  and  re- 
luctantly in  tracing  these  painful,  but, 
I  hope«  nevertheless,  instructive  scenes ; 
my  head  aches  as  I  recall  them, — but 
my  long  labours  now  draw  to  a  close. 

General  and  Mrs  Ogilvie,  with  their 
tittle  precious  charges — for  precious 
they  were,  and  they  were  themselves 
childless— withdrew,  in  about  a  twelve- 
month aft«r  Colonel  St  Helen*s  death, 
to  a  remote  part  of  England,  where 
they  might  attend  exclusively  and  un- 
remittingly to  the  important  and  inte- 
resting duties  confided  to  them.  Their 
departure,  and  the  endless  absorbing 
engagements  of  a  busy  professional 
life  in  the  metropolis,  caused  the 
gloomy  transactions  above  narrated 
gradually  to  disappear  from  my 
memory,  which,  however,  they  had 
long  and  grievously  haunted.  Three 
years  afterwards^  there  occurs  the  fol- 
lowing entry  m  my  Diary  : — 
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"  Wednesday,  8th  October,  18—," 

•  •  But  I  shall  endeavour  to  de- 
seribe  the  scene  exactly  as  it  appeared 
to  me. — May  experience  never  enable 
me  to  describe  such  another  I 

*'  Hush  I  stand  here,  Doctor ,'* 

whispered  Mr  B- — ,  the  proprietor  of 
an  extensive  private  asylum  near  the 
metropolis,  where  I  had  called  to  visit  a 
gentleman  who  had  been  long  a  patient 
of  mme.  **  Hush,  don't  speak,  nor  be 
at  all  alarmed,"  opening  a  small,  and, 
as  it  seemed  to  me,  a  secret  door, — 
"  these  are  my  incurables.  Hark  I  I 
think  I  know  what  they  are  about. 
Step  forward,  here.  Can  you  see  ?" 
I  did  as  he  directed.  From  my  position  • 
I  could  not  see  very  distinctly,  but  the 
room  was  long  and  rather  narrow,  and 
had  a  resemblance  to  a  ward  in  a  hos- 
pital, with  about  half-a-dozen  beds  on 
each  side  of  the  room,  on  which  were 
sitting  as  many  boys,  apparently  from 
about  fifteen  to  eighteen  years  old, 
wearing  long  blue  dresses,  and  their 
hair  cut  as  close  to  their  heads  as  pos- 
sible. They  were  making  all  manner 
of  discordant  noises,  and  seemed  eager- 
ly tallting  together,  but  each  remained 
sitting  quietly  on  his  own  bed ;  a  cir- 
cumstance I  mentioned  to  Mr  B — — , 
expressing  my  surprise  that  so  eager 
and  violent  as  their  gestures  seemed, 
they  should  not  quit  their  beds.  "  It 
would  be  YQr^  strange  if  they  could,'^ 
ho  whispered  with  a  smile,  "  for  they 
are  all  fastened  to  a  staple  in  the  wall, 
by  a  strong  girdle  passing  round  their 
waists.  Bless  your  life !  if  it  was  not  for 
that,  they  would  soon  kill  one  another, 
and  every  body  that  came  near  them. 
It  was  only  last  month  that  one  of  them 
contrived  to  twist  herself." 
■  **  Herseff! "  I  whispered  in  amaze- 
ment; "  what  do  you  mean,  Mr 
B ?" 

**  Why,  what  I  say,  Doctor,  surely 
— are  not  you  aware  that  these  are 
women?" 

"  Gracious  God,  tt^ome^i/"  I  exclaim- 
ed, with  a  perfect  shudder. 

**  Why,  certainly  I  But,  by  the 
way,  they  don't  look  much  like  women 
either  ;  that  close  cut  hair  of  theira  is 
so  like  the  head  of  a  charity  scliool- 
boy.  Some  of  these  people  have  been, 
and  in  point  of  family  are,  highly  res- 
pectable. It  may  appear  very  shock- 
ing to  you  to  see  them  in  this  condition ; 
it  was  so  to  me,  until  I  grew  accustom- 
ed to  it.  I  assure  you  we  use  no 
unnecessary  violence  or  restraint  what- 
ever ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  give  them 
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every  indulgence  their  unfortunate 
conmtion  will  admit  of.  What  can  we 
do  with  them  ?  There  are  several  of 
them  perfect  fiends  if  they  have  the 
slightest  license.  Iwasobligedtohave 
this  room  constructed  on  purpose  apart 
from  the  rest  of  my  establishment,  their 
noises  were  so  dreadful ; — ^now  hark  1 " 

"  Whoo — whoo — ^whoo" —  shriek- 
ed a  voice  louder  than  any  of  the  rest> 
*'  who'll  go  to  the  moon  ?  who'll  go  to 
the  moon  ?  who'll  go  to  the  moon  ?  " 

"  I — I've  got  it  I"  shouted  another 
— "  Pole  1  Pole  I  what  have  you  done 
with  the  moon?" 

**  I  go  for  the  stars— the  stars! 
Whirr  I  whirr  !  whirr  !  —  Away  ! 
away !  away !  "  cried  another. 

«Ha!  ha  I  hal-Ha,  ha,  ha!" 
said  another  voice,  bursting  into  loud 
laughter,  "  I've  got  a  dog  in  my  head 
— hark,  how  it  barks — bow,  wow, 
wow ! — Ha— ha — ^ha !"    • 

'*  I've  got  a  cat — ^mew ! — ^mew  I — 
mew !  who'll  catch  the  mouse  ?  I 
feel  it — ^mew !" 

"  Water  I  water  I  water  I  The 
world's  on  fire ! — Fire,  fire,  fire  I" 

*'  Hush,  you  wretches,"  exclaimed 
another  voice,  *'  I'm  going  to  sing  for 
my  dinner — ^hush !  hark  I" 

"  Hark!  the  song  —  the  songl'* 
cried  all  the  other  voices  together, 
while  the  singer  began  ;  and  in  a  few 
moments  her  voice  only  was  heard, 
wild  and  dismal  beyond  description, 
though  not  very  loud,  uttering  words 
something  like  the  following : 

**  Hark  to   the  bell,  ""the  meny,  merry, 

merry  bell, 
It  is  his  knell, — ^the  merry,  merry,  merry 

knell"— 

•*  Ding,    dong!  —  Ding,  dong!  —  Ding, 
dong  r* 

^-sung  the  other  voices  in  a  kind  of 
doleful  chorus.   The  singer  resumed — 

"  Lullaby  I  Lullaby  1  Lullaby  1 

His  head,  oh,  his  head  it  is  white- 
All  white  I  white  1 
-^Dead,  dead,  dead ! 


— Sing,  you  wretches  I  * 
sumed— 


They  re- 


"  Ding,  dong  I  — Ding,   dong  I  —  Diog, 
dongl" 

The  sun  at  that  moment  shone  into 
the  dreary  room,  while  I  was  intently 
gazing  on  the  miserable  scene  it  dis- 
closed. Mercy! — ^my  flesh  crept— I 
began  to  recognise  in  the  singer,  who 
looked  wildly  up  into  the  sunshine— I 
could  not  be  wrong, — Mrs  St  Helen ! 

"  Who  is  that  ?"  I  enquired  fiamtly, 
turning  away  from  the  room,  while 
my  companion  closed  and  secured  the 
door. 

**  Mrs  Jones  is  the  performer,  if  it*s 
she  whom  you  mean.' 

"  Oh  no,  no,  no !  Her  name  is  not, 
it  never  was  Jones!"  said  I,  feeling 
very  faint,  and  moving  as  quickly  away 
as  possible  into  the  open  air. 

"  Well,  certainly,"  said  Mr  B , 

after  considering  a  little,  "  it  is  strange 
enough ;  I  have  certainly  now  and 
then  heard  her  mention  your  name, 
among  others.  So  you  know,  very 
probably,  her  real  name,  —  Mrs  St 
H ?" 

He  mentioned  the  name  I  dreaded 
to  hear. 

'*  I  have  had  her  these  two  years ; 

she  was  removed  thither  from  St 's 

by  order  of  General  Ogilvie,  at  whose 
expense  she  continues  here." 

I  got  into  the  open  air,  and  began 
at  length  to  breathe  more  freely.  1 
protest  that  I  never  in  my  life  encoun- 
tered such  a  shock  as  that  I  had  ju>t 
experienced.  He  told  me  many  sad, 
shocking  things,  which  I  shall  not  re- 
cord. 

Oh  merciful  and  just  God,  governor 
of  the  world,  sometimes  even  in  tliU 
life  thy  most  tremendous  wrath  alights 
upon  the  heads  of  the  guilty ! 

Thus  ends  the  Passages  from  the 
Diary  of  a  late  Physician ! 
Reader,  farewell ! 

S.  W. 
Lwdon^  JuJy^  1837. 
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Thb  rasult  of  ihe  elections  is  most 
ntisfactoiy.  The  Consenratiye  cause 
is  triiimplianty  and  the  career  of  revo- 
Intion  arrested  for  another  Parliament, 
if  any  of  our  friends  expected  to  see 
returned  a  lai^e  minority  of  avowed 
Conserratiyesj  they  could  not  Imve  suf* 
6deotly  considered  tiie  situation  of  the 
countcy^  or  estimated  the  forces  that 
▼ere  combined  against  them.  All 
reflecting  men^  we  suspect,  have  for 
soioe  time  moderated  their  anticipa- 
tions of  any  overwhelming  Parliament- 
ary preponderance.  But  let  us  he  sa- 
ti^ied  with  these  considerations — ^that 
the  Conservative  party  is  much  the 
strongest  of  any  in  the  state,  and  that 
it  is  more  than  sufficientiy  strong  in 
the  new  Parliament  to  accomplish  its 
great  object  of  defending  our  institu- 
tions from  iiijury. 

We  cannot  at  this  time  refrain  from 
indulging  in  the  reflections  which  the 
past  elections  suggest  as  to  the  life 
and  vigour  possessed  by  Conservative 
prmciples  throughout  the  country.  If 
we  consider  the  fearful  odds  against 
as,  we  have,  indeed,  reason  to  he  proud 
of  the  struggle  we  have  made,  and  of 
the  victory  we  have  gained.  Let  us 
enomerate  some  of  the  disadvantages 
with  which  we  have  contended,  and 
we  shall  more  clearly  ourselves  see, 
and  more  forcibly  teach  our  opponents, 
the  true  estimate  of  our  real  strength. 

1.  It  is  now  but  five  years — a  brief 
mce  in  a  nation*s  history — since  the 
Keform  Bill  was  carried  b^  a  party 
Waring  M«  same  name  which  is  now. 
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usurped  by  the  present  Ministry.  Wc 
deny  that  either  the  great  body  of 
Reu)rmers  in  1632,  or  the  mass  of 
the  present  Ministerial  party,  can  be 
denominated  Whigs,  according  to  any 
correct  definition  of  that  term  with 
reference  to  previous  periods  of  Bri- 
tish history.  The  Reform  BUI  was 
carried  by  a  coalition  of  men  of  difier- 
ent  parties,  acting  from  difierent  and 
indeed  opposite  feelings  and  views ; 
and  the  present  Ministry  is  neither 
itself  true  to  Whig  principles,  nor  is 
it  supported  mainly  by  Whig  follow- 
ers. We  deny  further,  that  the  pre- 
sent Ministerialists  arc  any  more  than 
a  mere  section  of  the  party  who  car- 
ried the  Reform  BiU.  Still,  to  careless 
or  dull  observers,  there  is  a  semblance 
of  identity  between  the  party  bearing 
the  name  of  Whigs  who  achieved  that 
object,  and  the  party  who  now  pro- 
fess to  carry  on  the  business  of  the 
country  as  a  Whig  Government. 
The  more  prominent  members  of  the 
present  Ministry  were  then  in  power, 
and  took  the  lead  in  promoting  that 
measure ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
several  of  the  most  distinguished  Con- 
servative leaders,  and  a  great  propor- 
tion of  their  followers,  were  under 
the  necessity  of  giving  it  a  conscien- 
tious opposition,  from  an  apprehen- 
sion of  those  hazards  to  which  it  is 
certain  that  we  have  been  since  ex- 
posed. The  necessary  effect  of  these 
circumstances  is,  on  the  whole,  to 
give  popularity  to  the  one  party,  and 
to  tbfow  odium  upon  the  other;  and 
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although  the  mist  of  prepoBsession 
and  prejudice  is  fast  clearing  awajj  it 
still,  to  a  great  extent,  reflects  a  false 
glare  on  one  side  of  the  landscape, 
and  obstructs  or  distorts  the  percep- 
tion of  objects  on  th^  othtr,  8p 
powerful  was  this  influence  in  its  own 
nature,  that  nothing  but  a  wide  and 
palpable  abandonment  of  principle  bj 
the  Mini^tiT,  and  an  ex^mplar^  oer- 
iftvaraiici  ui  upright  and  patnptic 
conduct  by  their  opponents,  could 
have  diminished  it  so  soon  or  so  g^reat- 
\y  as  we  see  has  been  done.  But  there 
are  still  many  blunt  and  honest  men 
irho  think  their  consistency  InYolyed 
in  supporting  the  Whigs  or  opposing 
the  Tories — there  are  still  many  wor- 
shippers of  a  name,  who,  understand- 
ing neither  the  true  nature  and  limits 
of  the  Reform  Bill  originally,  nor  the 
tendency  and  effect  of  subsaquent 
changes  of  policy,  continue  blindly  to 
ftiUow  the  guides  which  then  lad 
||)em,  and  senselessly  to  repeat  tha 
cuckoo  note  which  they  were  then 
taught. 

2.  The  managemaut  of  tha  Reform 
Bill  being  in  the  hands  of  a  Cabinet 
oomposed  chiefly  of  Whigs,  muob  waa 
in  thair  power  as  to  arranging  its 
detailsj  so  a«  to  give  a  preponderaiica 
to  those  aonstituanoiai  and  localities 
which  they  might  look  upon  with  pa. 
cuUar  favour,  and  a  corresponding  da- 
pression  to  those  where  tha  Conserves 
tiye  party  had  most  strength*  Wa 
shall  not  repeat  the  particular  ia^ 
stances  of  tms  mode  of  prooeading, 
which  were  so  forcibly  but  fruitlaisly 
pointed  out  at  tha  time  ]  nor  do  wa 
think  it  essential  to  our  argument  to 
urge  it  as  a  oharg^  against  the  Whigs 
that  there  was  wilM  unfairness  in 
thair  adjustments.  We  shall  merely 
observe,  that  in  this  respect  they  haid 
every  thing  in  thair  own  handa,  and 
that  it  is  not  unnatural  to  suppose 
that»  in  distributing  tha  new  rapre- 
aentation,  they  might  see  in  tha 
strongest  light  the  claims  of  those 
places  with  which  they  were  most  in- 
timately  connected.  In  wh^erar 
thay  were  disposed  to  do  in  this  naat. 
ter.  Parliament  and  tha  country  took 
comparatively  little  interest.  The 
engrossing  oj^'ect  was  tha  prineipla  of 
Reform,  and  on  neither  side  WiJi  it 
possible  to  nudntain  a  itniggle  on  in« 
dividual  points.  The  supportaia  of 
tha  Bill  either  truated  ita  a4)ustniant 
tg  Ministarvj  or  from  tha  naaaMilj  of 
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union  upon  the  measure  as  a  whole, 
they  suppressed  their  separate  opi- 
nions  on  minor  questions.  A  sub- 
stantial advantage  was  thus  undenia- 
bly gained  for  certain  great  Whig 
famiUai  parsonaUv  connected  with  the 
Ministry,  of  whien  they  haye  now  the 
benefit. 

3.  The  general  feeling  produced  by 
the  remambared  itniggle  for  tha  Re- 
form Bill  hM  mora  peatdiariy  prevailed 
in  Scotland,  where  the  former  state  of 
the  representation  was  unduly  limited, 
and,  on  abstract  grounds,  indefensible. 
In  addition  also  to  a  sense  of  gratitude 
towards  those  who  are  thought  to  have 
bestowed  the  g^  of  popular  suflrage, 
there  is  the  further  circumstance,  that 
the  parties  vested  with  the  franchise 
are  entirely  new  to  the  exercise  of  it 
They  are  inclined  accordingly,  at 
least  tha  more  inconsiderate  portion 
of  t^em,  to  use  it  with  much  of  the 
wantonness  with  wbieb  a  woapon  or 
toy  is  generally  wielded  by  a  neuh 
fangkd  possessor.  As  a  boy  is  con- 
stantly taking  out  his  new  watch  to 
sea  if  it  is  goii^  i  as  a  stripling  with 
his  first  gun  is  almost  ready  to  fire  it  ui 
your  faaa  to  ascertain  ita  affeota;  scare 
our  friends  on  this  side  of  the  Border 
now  dealing  with  tha  instrument  that 
has  been  put  into  their  hands.  They 
wish  to  asoarlain  ita  power,  and  to 
show  thair  own  strength ;  they  would 
feel  as  if  they  had  it  not,  if  it  were 
not  exercised  in  defianoa  of  their  na^ 
tural  superiors  and  leaders.  They 
think  not  as  yet  of  the  proper  object 
for  which  it  was  given^-of  the  true 
interests  which  it  ought  to  serve. 
They  seek  merely  tha  most  marked 
and  prominent  manner  of  making  a 
display  of  it,  and  seem  sometimes  to 
have  a  jdeasura  in  selecting  the  most 
extraordinary  and  least  appropriate 
vepresantativa,  merely  to  proye  what 
they  oan  do  if  they  choose. 

4,  For  some  tune  nast,  the  Mel- 
bourne  Minbtry  hare  had  tha  advan- 
tage of  professing  sentiments,  and 
balduig  out  promisaa,  whieh  have  the 
happiness  to  i^ease,  or  at  least  to  at- 
taoh  to  tham  mdividuala,  antartainmg 
tha  moat  on-site  ofdnions  firom  each 
other.  Thay  have  annoniiced  a  va* 
riaty  of  proposed  ahangaa  upon  our 
instttutiMas,  whieh  they  have  tha  skill 
to  vapraaant  to  difiamt  parties  as 
tending  to  produea  the  most  contra- 
dictory fraanlta*  Ha  who  wishes  to 
praaenre  tha  a<Sfioi^  i*  m«da  la  Mifvf 
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tint  the  pfDJeeted  altefafions  are  nere- 
lyreptin  to  make  it  stronger;  he  who 
iridMS  to  deatroj  it,  is  given  to  under- 
ittnd  that  the  operations  will  ud  the 
work  of  destruction.  Ministers  are 
seen  to  assail  the  stately  tree  of  the 
eoDstttnfiott  widi  a  formidable  ireapon 
of  tlieir  own  deTising,  which  tney 

VnBMi  in  a  Tery  slashing  style 

«  Whatisdiat?**  asks  a  timid  consti- 
tBtioDsl  reformer.  "  Merely  a  pra- 
ninj-hook,"  is  die  answer, "  to  lop  off 
i  fHr  snperflnoos  twigs  and  excres- 
cences (hat  obstruct  the  growth  of  the 
tTfe."— «  What  b  that  ?"  demands  a 
deadly  DestrnctiTe.  "  Hnsh !"  sayb 
the  Ministerial  go-between,  in  a  confi- 
dential whisper,  **  Don't  you  see  it  is 
an  axe,  ready  to  be  laid  to  the  root  of 
the  whole  matter  ?  at  least  it  will  be 
a  good  wedge  to  make  way  for  your 
axe  presently." 

Bflih  of  these  views  cannot  be  correct  j 
both  of  these  objects  cannot  be  attun- 
ed by  the  same  means  ;  both  of  these 
parties  cannot  be  concfliated  in  himesty 
(oiff  truth  by  the  same  measures  or 
the  same  promises.  But  so  it  is :  The 
Dertroctive  party,  the  party  who  wish 
fifr  no  Chwrch  at  aU,  who  irhshfor  no 
eontni  at  aU  upon  democracy,  have 
aeted  npon  tiie  belief  that  the  Minis- 
ters are  doing  their  business  in  the 
measures  which  they  support,  by  faci- 
litating tiie  oTerthrow  of  existing  in- 
atttntions.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  a  number  of  persons,  decreasing, 
no  doubt,  daily,  but  still  considerable, 
▼ho  ag^ree  in  principle  with  the  Con- 
ATTatiTes,  but  who  are  separated  from 
them  in  practice,  by  the  persuasion 
that  the  Ministry  desire  nothing,  and 
porsne  nothing,  but  what  will  uphold 
those  Tcry  institutions  which  the  De- 
stnieti?e  party  support  them  for  la- 
bouring to  subvert.  According  to  these 
fond  and  simple  believers.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, when  he  deals  his  heaviest 
blows  at  Protestantism,  only  proves 
the  rincerity  of  his  love  for  her,  as  the 
Hassian  boor  is  thought  the  kindest 
hnsband  who  beats  his  wife  the  most ; 
irhOje  Lcrd  John  Russell  best  shows 
his  T^ard  for  the  aristocratic  and  pro- 
prietary classes,  by  taking  every  occa- 
non  to  insult  them,  as  if,  like  chamo- 
mile, they  must  flourish  most  vigor- 
ously when  trodden  under  foot.  Both 
of  these  parties  cannot  be  right  in  their 
estimate  of  the  Ministerial  schemes ; 
but  here  comes  into  play  the  true  sys- 


tem of  thimbkrig^^e  characteristic 
policy  of  the  Mell)oume  BOnistry, 
No  man  ever  laboured  more  strenu- 
ously to  make  his  language  intelligi- 
ble and  his  conduct  elear,  than  these 
persons  have  done  to  make  both  am- 
biguous. Whether  they  have  any  de- 
termined intentions  at  all — ^whether 
they  have  any  fixed  opinions  upon  the 
mighty  question  of  preservation  or 
destruction,  may  be  greatly  doubted. 
We  are  ourseWes  inclined  to  think  of 
all  their  professions  either  way,  much 
as  Maria  did  of  Malvolio*s  puritanism, 
— **  The  d^vil  a  Puritan  that  he  is,  or 
any  thing  constantly  but  a  time-plea- 
»er."  But  the  case  is  one  with  which 
many  may  be  puMled,  and  many  de- 
ceived. The  Pythian  priestess  of  old, 
the  "juggling  fiends"  of  the  days  of 
witchcrait,  the  gipsy  fortune-teller  of 
our  own  times,  never  so  successfully 
studied  that  ambidexter  phraseology 
which  *'  palters  with  us  in  a  double 
sense,"  and  will  allow  of  any  con- 
struction that  the  wishes  of  the  enqui- 
rer may  beget  upon  it.  If  in  any  cir- 
cumstances they  are  compelled  to  adopt 
Conservative  language,  their  conduct 
is  sure  to  come  imme^ately  after  it, 
as  a  comment  upon  the  text,  to  strip 
it  of  its  ordinary  meaning.  If  ever, 
again,  thev  are  driren  to  do  some 
decided  violence  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, they  make  that  the  occasion 
of  professing  a  more  than  ordinary 
devotion  to  the  Constitution.  A 
nourishing  manifesto,  in  a  Conserva- 
tive strain,  is  generally  the  prologue 
to  some  very  tragical  plot  upon  our 
institutions,  and  the  Voluntary  system 
is  never  so  powerfully  denounced  as 
when  a  measure  is  to  be  introduced 
for  subverting  the  very  principle  of  an 
Establishment.  By  the  dexterous  ma- 
nagement of  a  double  bait,  they  have 
thus  contrived  to  keep  both  parties  on 
the  hook  at  once.  The  Radical  party, 
indeed,  as  it  appears  to  us,  are  not 
much  deceived.  They  may^  despise 
the  men,  but  they  are  right  in  think- 
ing that  their  measures  have  a  de- 
structive tendency.  But  the  constitu- 
tional reformerr  the  old  Whig,  so  fiir 
as  he  still  clings  to  Ministers,  acts 
against  reason  and  against  evidence. 
Deceived  by  a  name,  haunted  by  a 
vision,  he  fancies  that  a  Ministry 
calling  itself  Whig  must  have  nil  the 
attachment  to  well-regulated  liberty 
and  to  the  Protestant  religion,  which 
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used  to  be  the  attribute^  real  or  sup- 
posed, of  the  Whig  party. 

"  Against  his  reason  he  believes, 
He  argues  against  demonstration  ; 

Pleased  when  his  reason  he  deceiyes. 
And  seU  his  judgment  by  his  passion." 

It  is  obTious  that  this  delusion 
cannot  last  long.  The  time  must 
soon  come  when  all  Reformers,  how- 
oyer  liberal,  must,  by  some  experi- 
tnentum  crucis,  be  separated  from  De- 
structives, howeyer  smooth ;  when 
even  the  Melbourne  Ministry  must 
take  or  decline  some  decided  step  that 
will  admit  of  no  further  doubt  or  mis- 
construction. But  the  spell  is  not  yet 
entirely  broken :  many  well-meaning 
men  and  true  lovers  of  their  country 
are  still  unable  to  think  that  any  per- 
son bearing  the  name  of  Whig  can 
intend  the  destruction,  or  be  indiffer- 
ent to  the  preservation  of  the  constitu- 
tion. The  double-faced  mask  has  still 
been  successfidly  worn,  and  has  had 
its  effect  in  the  past  elections.  Where 
bats  are  the  canvassers,  it  is  not  sur- 
priung  that  they  should  receive  the 
support,  both  of  all  the  vermin,  and  of 
the  more  gullible  of  the  birds  who  are 
yet  blind  to  their  amphibious  and  ig- 
noble nature. 

5.  WhUe  by  this  juggle  we  have 
been  deprived  of  much  support  to 
which  we  were  justly  entitled  from 
constitutional  reformers  and  moderate 
men,  we  have,  on  the  other  hand,  been 
exposed,  in  many  cases,  to  the  fury  of 
an  infatuated  mob,  deluded  by  the 
vague  generalities  which  the  Ministe- 
ritd  promises  hold  out,  and  glad  to  find 
a  handle  to  annoy  and  pull  down  their 
superiors.  It  is  a  heavy  disadvantage 
to  have  against  us  both  the  popukr 
fury  and  the  executive  power  by  which 
that  fury  should  be  restrained.  We 
shall  not  multiply  instances  on  this 
head,  but  after  merely  referring  to  the 
riots  at  Canterbury,  Wakefield,  North 
Wilts,  and  other  places  in  England, 
where  the  Ministerial  party  were  either 
the  sole  actors  or  the  clear  aggressors, 
and  to  the  intimidation  resorted  to  in 
Stirlingshire,  which  all  but  lost  us  the 
election,  we  shall  say  a  few  words  up- 
on the  case  of  Hawick,  as  affording 
one  undoubted  instance  in  which  a 
Conservative  was  thus  unseated  and 
replaced  by  a  MinbteriaUst.  JEz  uno 
disce  plures. 

For  some  time  past  the  turbulence 
of  the  Hawick  Radicals  has  been  a  dis- 


gpraoe  to  the  county  and  to  the  ommtry 
in  which  they  live.  With  great  diffi- 
culty they  were  kept  in  some  subjec- 
tion at  the  previous  election,  when  a 
Conservative  member  was  according^ly 
returned;  but  the  rioting  and  violence 
were  then  sufficiently  shameful,  thoug-b, 
by  the  help  of  the  magistracy  and  the 
military,  they  were  not  succ^sfiil.  At 
the  approach  of  the  present  election 
anxiety  was  felt  bv  all  parties  as  to  the 
part  which  Hawick  was  again  to  play. 
Appeals  had  been  made  by  some  of 
the  Ministerial  partisans  to  the  Hawick 
non-electors,  to  induce  them  to  bring 
their  influence  to  bear  upon  the  elec- 
tion, which  these  respectable  persons 
were  sufficiently  ready  to  do  with- 
out any  appeal.  In  the  mean-time  the 
magistrates  of  Hawick,  who  happen 
to  be  liberals  in  politics,  and  entertain 
the  opinion  that  popular  violence  is 
produced  wholly  by  the  attempt  to 
restrain  it,  represented  to  the  county  au- 
thorities that  their  interference  would 
produce  the  very  evil  to  be  deprecated, 
and  that  tho  only  way  to  keep  the  mob 
quiet  was  to  leave  the  responsibility  of 
controlling  them  entirely  with  their 
civic  rulers,  in  whom  they  had  confi- 
dence. This  proposal  had  tho  sanction 
of  her  Msgesty*s  law  advisers,  who, 
acting,  we  have  no  doubt,  in  perfect 
good  faith,  took  an  equally  liberal  and 
charitable  view  of  the  mob's  character, 
and  the  whole  responsibility  of  keep- 
ing the  peace  was  accordingly  deTolve<i 
upon  the  Baron-Bailie  of  Hawickj  and 
his  co-mates  in  office. 

The  consequence  of  this  proceeding 
was,  that  the  town  of  Hawick,  from 
the  noon  of  the  first  polling  day  till 
the  end  of  the  election,  was  in  the 
absolute  possession  of  a  violent  and 
remorseless  Ministerial  mob,  by  whom 
scenes  of  outrage  were  enacted  which 
had  not  before  been  equalled,  and 
which  we  earnestly  trust  will  never 
occur  again. 

Plausible  as  might  be  the  views  of 
the  local  mag^tracy  and  of  the  Crown's 
law-officers,  the  mob  of  Hawick  rea- 
soned differently  on  the  case  (and  a 
mob  can  reason  acutely  enough  when 
there  is  occasion  for  it).  They  seem 
to  have  adopted  this  train  of  argument: 
'<  This  election  cannot  be  won  unless 
50  or  60  Conservative  voters  are,  by 
violence  and  the  fear  of  violence, 
deterred  from  coming  to  the  poll. 
Our  friends,  the  Hawick  authorities, 
are  keen  and  active  Ministerialists, 
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and  thej  cannot  seriously  object  to 
the  use  of  the  only  means  by  which 
the  cause  is  to  be  served.  Neither, 
we  presume,  will  the  GoYemment  be 
Tery  anxious  to  punish  an  excess  of 
zeal  that  helps  to  maintain  them  in 
office.  We  haye  nothing  to  fear,  then, 
dther  in  present  coercion,  or  after 
panirimient,  at  least  if  we  make  use 
of  no  more  Tiolence  than  is  just  neces* 
siry  to  produce  the  desired  eflRBct." 
Acting'  upon  this  supposition,  no  doubt 
most  erroneous,  but  not  quite  unnatu- 
nl,  the  non-electors  commenced  a 
system  of  yiolence  of  the  most  sayage 
description.  The  Conservative  voters 
were  seized,  and  surrounded  by  some 
hundreds  of  men,  either  when  about 
to  poll,  or,,  what  had  been  .suggested 
as  equally  effectual  and  less  against 
the  letter  of  the  law,  immediately  after 
polling f  and  brutally  maltreated,  amidst 
the  most  unearthly  threats  and  exe- 
crations, most  of  them  being  stripped 
of  their  clothes,  and  many  dragged  to 
the  river,  then  in  flood,  and  plunged 
into  the  stream,  in  weather  as  incle- 
ment as  winter.  No  distinction  was 
made  of  years  or  strength.  Aged 
men  had  their  grey  hairs  torn  rudely 
from  their  temples,  and  the  most 
vigorous  were  crushed  and  over- 
powered like  children.  The  Magis- 
trates themselves  were  insulted  and 
beaten,  off  by  the  rioters  when  they 
attempted  to  quell  them,  and  were 
obligeid  at  last  to  confess  that  they  had 
undertaken  what  they  could  not  ac- 
complish. It  soon  appeared  that  not  a 
voter  in  the  Conservative  interest  would 
venture  to  the  poll.  From  40  to  50  men 
were  ready  in  the  town  and  district  to 
vote  for  the  Conservative  candidate, 
but  not  one  of  them  would  stir ;  and, 
indeed,  several  were  assured,  even  by 
the  autiiorities  themselves,  that  if  they 
ventured  to  cross  the  street  they  could 
not  answer  for  their  lives.  From  two 
o'clock  of  the  first  day,  no  Conserva- 
tive voter  would  or  could  proceed  to 
record  his  vote,  with  the  exception  of 
one  gentleman,  who  was  taken  to  the 
polling-booth  under  the  protection  of 
the  ^finisterial  candidate's  brother. 

Such  is  the  nature  of  the  outrages 
on  this  occasion,  as  detailed  to  us  by 
eyewitnesses.  We  shall  pause  for  a 
moment,  to  enquire  whether  the  state- 
ment Is  not  substantially  confirmed 
by  the  admissions  of  those  who  bene- 
fited by  thdr  effects,  and  who  are  most 
inter^ted  in  paUiating  their  atrocity. 


We  find  that  Admiral  Elliot,  the 
brother  of  the  Ministerial  candidate, 
and  a  member  of  the  Government, 
alludes  to  the  subject  on  the  hustings 
at  the  declaration  of  the  election .  The 
protests  taken,  and  statements  made 
by  the  Conservative  candidate,  com- 
pelled him  to  say  something,  and  we 
shall  advert  to  one  or  two  points  in 
his  speech. 

**  I  was  requested,*'  he  says,  "  by 
the  Magistrates  of  Hawick,  to  use  any 
influence  that  I  had  in  case  of  need, 
in  preventing  a  breach  of  the  peace, 
and  protect  voters  going  to  the  poll. 
I  arrived  at  Hawick,  I  think,  about  a 
quarter  before  eleven  o'clock,  and  I 
remained  a  full  hour  after  the  polling 
was  over,  and  during  the  whole  of  that 
period  not  the  most  trifling  interruption 
took  place  in  getting  people  to  thepoU,** 

Can  this  be  possible  ?  Is  it  a 
dream,  all  we  have  heard  on  the  sub- 
ject? Or  is  the  Admiral  resting  on 
the  miserable  quibble,  that  it  was  chief- 
ly after  polling  that  the  voters  were 
attacked  ?  Is  it  no  interruption  to  going 
to  the  poll  to  learn  the  fate  of  those 
who  have  polled  ?  If  the  voters  after 
polling  should  be  maimed  or  mas- 
sacred, would  it  have  no  effect  on 
those  about  to  poll  ?  Would  it  be  no 
interference  with  the  exercise  of  that 
lawful  privilege?  But  we  shall  see 
how  the  Admiral's  general  statement 
is  borne  out  by  his  own  details. 

"  I  believe,"  he  continues,  "  only 
one  man  met  with  a  little  rotighish 
treatment,  and,  according  to  all  ac- 
counts which  I  heard,  such  treatment 
was  most  deserved!^* 

We  shall  presently  see  what  tho 
treatment  was,  but  we  shall  look  in 
vain  for  the  justification.  We  beg 
leave  to  doubt  whether  any  conduct 
deserved  such  treatment,  or  whether 
any  right-thinking  or  right-feeling 
man  would  seek  to  justify  it. 

"  This  man's  name  was  Young,  or 
Younger.  That  man  had  polled  and 
gone  out  of  the  booth  to  the  inn,  which 
he  again  left,  and  the  crowd  then  got 
hold  of  him,  and  carried  him  off  with 
the  intention,  as  I  understand,  of  giving 
him  a  ducking  in  the  Slitrig ! "  Only  a 
ducking,  and  richly  deserved  to  be  sure, 
for  presuming  to  go  into  the  inn,  and 
then  to  come  out  again  I 

The  Admiral  proceeds  to  mention 
his  communications  with  the  Sheriff, 
on  which  we  shall  not  touch,  and  then 
tells  us  that  a  note  was  handed  ^'from 
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the  Tower  Inn,  to  the  effect,  that  if 
Thomaa  or  James  Young,  or  what*8 
his  name,  has  not  already  ceased  to 
exist,  his  life  is  in  the  most  imminent 
danger.**  (Nonsense  1  only  a  ducking 
in  the  Slitrig,  and  a  deserred  one  tool ) 
"  Such  was  the  beginning  of  a  letter, 
and,  as  far  as  I  know,  it  was  written 
by  a  Magistrate  of  the  cowtty  to  the 
Sheriff.  /  immediately  left  the  booth 
and  tried  to  get  up  to  the  person,  and 
I  got  as  near  him  as  the  distance  from 
these  hustings  to  the  opposite  side  of 
the  street."  (How  many  must  hare 
surrounded  him  if  yon  could  get  no 
nearer  ?)  **  But  on  arrinog  there  I 
found  eifery  bodif  m  the  wtmoet  good 
hrnnouTf  all  laughing  and  making 
merry,  not  a  man  was  angry  I  *'  (How 
Tcry  pleasant  1 )  •*  They  told  me  that 
I  nught  depend  upon  it  tliat  they  would 
not  hurt  him ;  but  that  all  they  wished 
to  do,  was  to  give  him  a  duckmg  in  the 
Slitrig;  and  dndk  him  they  would,  but 
mfure  him  they  tpouid  not.  This  was 
ail  I  saw  in  Hawick,  On  getting 
back  to  the  booth,  I  sent  one  of  tlw 
Magistrates  (i.  e.  of  Hawidi)  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  man  was  hurt  or  not; 
and,  gentlemen,  not  only  was  the  man 
not  hart,  but  when  the  Magistrate 
found  him,  he  was  laughing  and  re- 
counting the  occurrence  in  the  same 
manner  as  any  of  those  on  the  outside  I 
I  don't  know  whether  our  opponents 
wish  that  there  should  be  no  demon- 
stration (t)  of  popular  feeling  at  Sec- 
tions at  all,  but  that  they  should  go  to 
the  poll  as  solenmly  as  when  going  to 
church.  /  would  not  witness  any  iil- 
treatment  to  a  voter  without  inteHerin^^ 
(ducking  or  drowning  is  no  ill-treat- 
ment) ;  "  but  throughout  the  whole  ^ly 
1  saw  nothing  uncommon,  but  just  what 
generally  takes  place  at  EYEav  congested 
election;  and,  upon  enquiry,  I  find 
that  NOT  ONE  naor  or  blood  was  sbed 
in  all  the  town  of  Hawiek  during  the 
two  days  of  polling.*'  (Wonderfiil 
forbearance  I  dexterous  equiTocation!) 
"  Haying  fully  enquired  into  this  sub- 
ject, and  having  been  personally  pre^ 
sent  in  Hawick  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  of  poUmg  on  both 
days,  /  manUain  that  the  people  of 
Hawick  deserve  the  greatest  credit  for 
the  siNGULAa  HonxaATioK  with  winch 
they  conducted  themselves  during  the 
pciing  days  / 1 1  (Cheersy  laughter, 
hisses,  and  cries  oi  We  dot  Weil 
done^AdmnralV  WcU  done, indeed! 
The  Admiral  thea  pioceeda&^««  K 
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any  bo^  of  men,  or  the  inbahitante  of 
any  place,  ever  receired  prow>cmtion  to 
break  the  peace,  it  was  tlie  townspeople 
of  Hawidi  on  this  occasimi."  (The 
populace,  it  seems,  are  justified  in  a 
breach  of  the  peace  if  any  preparation 
is  made  to  prerent  it).  **  There  wa^s 
no  confidence  placed  in  the  m^is- 
tracy  and  inhabitants  of  tlie  town  ; 
bot,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  shown  to 
them  before  tlie  election  tliat  they 
were  not  to  be  trusted.  It  was  sbown 
before  and  at  the  time  that  they  were 
not  to  be  trusted.  The  pc^liqg-bootii 
was  placed  at  the  door  ik  the  Tower 
Inn ;  it  was  surrounded  by  cooatahles  " 
(how  insulting!)  *'  and  the  troops  were 
sent  fOT  into  the  county,**  (Enough 
to  breed  a  rebellion.)  «<  Why,  what 
liappened  to  justify  all  this  apprehen. 
sion  ?  Nothmg  more  than  that  one  «r 
two  voters"  (it  was  before  hut  tme 
man)  ^'gsi  ducked  in  the  Stihig,  and 
one  or  two  got  their  clothes  tarn ! 
(That  was  alL  Cheers  and  liisaca)." 
"  There  was  noUdng  to  preveDi  any 
Toter  from  getting  to  the  p«U  and  back 
to  their  inn  **  (excepting  always  the 
one  or  two  who  were  ducked  and 
denuded!)  **  But,  geotlemeo,  we 
knew  well  what  was  doH^  in  the 
Tower  Inn ;  there  was  not  a  bojr  or  a 
girl  in  the  town  but  knew  (?).  We  asked 
the  people  who  were  around  tlie  hus- 
tings to  retire,  and  they  instantly  fell 
back  and  left  a  space  opes  for  tliMi  to 
walk  from  the  booth  and  back  si^im, 
and  that  space  was  kept  open  for  three 
hours  {9)  and  none  4^tred  to  imke  ike 
adtantmgs  of  it." 

We  shall  Bserely  notice,  oa  this  last 
statement,  that  it  was  impeesibie  for 
voters  to  go  back  again  the  way  Uiey 
had  come.  The  booth  was  so  con- 
structed that  voters  going  to  poll 
entered  from  one  street,  and  met 
polling  passed  into  mnetker,  where  they 
were  fully  consigned  to  the  tender 
mercies  and  singular  moderation  of 
the  Hawick  mob,  and  left,  no  doubt, 
to  find  their  way  hy  water  to  any  home 
tliat  the  SKtri^  might  bear  them  to. 

The  Admtfal  proceeds  to  detail 
what  he  des^nates  as  the  mifortunate 
tactics  of  some  of  his  opponenia  on 
the  occasion,  and  proves  the  perfoct 
freedom  of  the  election  by  the  £nct^ 
that  one  or  two  gentlemen  on  the 
Conservative  side  proceeded  in  safety 
to  the  booth  under  ki§  escort.  He 
then  wiada  np  with  thii 
^''  I  mamtmn  that  there  ; 
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ai^Meakf  oeconed  duriag  the  irhde 
period^  eioefrtrag  Jke  or  sue"  (why, 
eveo  now  it  was  biA  mte  or  iwalj 
**aUiHg  ihar  dathes  torn,  and  at  mamf 
y^AKkid  Hi  ike  SUMgr  (Uughtov 
aodorietofbear.) 

We  shall  not  aaj  what  We  think  of 
thh  ipseeh  as  bemting  a  magistrate, 
a  meaiber  of  the  Govermneiil,  of  a 
lemleaHn  hokfing  a  high  oottidiiMloa 
Biider  her  Majeatf  ^  We  ftbaU  not 
ipok  at  we  feel  of  its  tone  and  tend* 
encj.  We  take  its  equivocal  detiiak 
and  unwilling  admissions  as  condusiTe 
eTidenee  that  yiolence  was  perpetrated^ 
fioch  ss  was  eertain  to  deier  nuntf 
Toien  boat  exercising  their  franchise 
aft  todi  a  venture,  and  that,  aceofd^ 
io^,  iBSDj  indivldiiali  did  refiise  to 
niD  that  risk.  These  were  proceed^ 
iDgs^  be  it  obserire^y  not  ariafaig  in  the 
heat  of  personal  eonHict,  but  prompted 
bjtbe  wanton  croelQr  or  cofttrttanee  of 
a  mob,  sU  hm^iifig  and  making  merrfi 
andpamsng  a  deliberate  sehetne  m 
carrfing  an  de€tk>B  in  which  thej^  had 
so  iegil  voice* 

These  are  the  preeeediligptby  which 
Mr  Scott,  the  Conservative  candidate^ 
VIS  defetted,  while  Mr  John  EUbtt 
O0W  Mto—cbe  reprcseiittftite  of  Hou 
lNirgh?..-«o)  bot  the  imnnher  lor  the 
DOD-dcctois  and  rMers  of  HawidL 
We  throw  no  lilaaae  for  these  cTentt 
00  soy  qoarter  at  presents  If  fetame 
ciiMs,  it  wfll  no  doolt  be  irfkerwards 
nade  to  appear,  and  in  considering 
that  qosstion  it  wiB  probably  be  Ibnnd 
araaieriai  drctttiBtaoee  that  the  Ml- 
nisterial  pcrty*  who  i^greed  to  rote  nt 
the  other  peHiiv  piaocs  ill  the  county 
hy  taffies,  r^msod  lo  da  m  td  Hawkk. 
All  we  80f  here  is,  that  MiniiCers 
bave,  in  the  mean-time,  profited  by 
•och  proceedings,  and  that  the  Con- 
servatives hove  leat.  Wbetbei'  soeh 
barbarities  are  to  be  neltaitted  in  lit- 
tore;  whether  Skothmd  ia  sKam  to  be 
pdloted  by  the  nnrestrainea  outrages 
of  such  miscreants ;  whether  all  men 
of  himianity  oit  respectability  will  not 
coBibioe  to  denoooce  and  pot  an  end 
to  such  invanons  of  law  and  liberty, 
an  qaesticms  foreij^  io  onr  present 
purpose,  which  we  shtfll  noi  stop  to 
<sk  or  to  answer. 

6.  WehavefaadMsinslttsbithelale 
itniggle  all  the  inlteenee  ef  the  Go- 
vcrmae>t#  The  weight  of  that  llilfii- 
eceer  evctt  when  legltiHnfltely  eeMvted, 
ttty,  whett  H  iMttim  entkraiy  pMdve> 


is  considerable.  It  gains  maHy  mode- 
rate  or  indifferent  men,  who,  taking 
little  interest  in  politics,  go  naturally 
to  the  Qoremment  side.  Other  things 
being  equal,  or  seeming  equal,  the 
Oovemment  candidate  inll  always  be 
peferred.  It  has  still  greater  eflfbct 
inneutraMzing  toters  irhere  it  does  not 
gain  them.  A  man  must  have  strong 
and  dedded  views  .before  he  Totee 
agahud  a  Oovemmeiit  candidate,  mid 
inill  easily  be  prevailed  upon  to  stay 
at  homei  if  Ids  principles  are  in  the 
least  waverings  or  his  i^eeolntion  timid. 
In  Ibis  way,  the  mere  drcuowtanee  of 
behig  in  power  will  ahrays  give  the 
Mitdstetinl  tiarty  a  oertaiii  per^ced- 
tflige  upon  tue  poll :  and  where  elee* 
tions  afe  going  neck  and  neck^  as  ki 
some  places  they  have  lately  beeni  the 
east  of  the  scale  may  always  be  rsck^ 
coed  to  be  trith  the  Oovemmeiit.  But 
hoir  nmcli  more  mtiit  this  be  the  case, 
when  thoQovetimietttiiiflaenee  ismied 
hi  this  unsparing  and  noscmptiloao 
manner  in  whicb  it  has  been  by  the 
pmient  Mhdstry  hi  the  late  elections  ? 
The  extent  to  which  imdue  interfere 
ence  has  been  carried  is  probably  in* 
credible  to  those  who  have  not  wit* 
lieseed  it.  Most  of  onr  readers,  bow^ 
over,  most  know  what  has  taken  place 
In  tliKsir  own  coostitneflcy  6r  immeohtte 
neighboniliood.  The  instanees  of  deu 
taction  also,  is  iheciaes  of  I'ortairling^ 
tented  Woedstodk^maytdidtoiofef 
what  attenmts  were  made  that  hate 
not  beea  detected.  Above  aA,  the 
agents  of  tiie  Ministry  themselves 
mt»t  know  the  tfotii  of  what  we  now 
write,  and  most  feel  in  all  its  pf^ssore 
the  cc^ency  of  onr  argmnent«  They 
most  be  awai^  what  snms  of  money 
have  been  eipended  from  Oovemment 
resoorcci  in  tne  strnggle  for  existence — 
what  threats,  what  promises  have  been 
held  ont^  to  gain  or  to  hold  back  tiie 
probable  or  pledged  voters  of  tiidr 
oppotients*— the  muubers  that  have 
been  kept  away  by  the  fear  of  lonng  a 
snbsistence^  vt  of  being  deprived  of 
hononrs  or  rewards  already  conferred, 
vt  prondsed  Ibr  merit  orions  services — 
the  hundreds  that  h«ve  beeti  convert- 
ed by  tiie  actual  jobbing  of  pfttronsge 
•.4he  thoosamls  that  hate  been  ke^t 
la  suspense  by  the  czpetsfation  of  it. 
Let  Mhiisten  mid  those  in  their  se- 
crete revolve  what  they  have  gained,  or 
What  they  hate  sated  by  these  means, 
aad  tteoAih  to  (faluk  what  woidd  hate 
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been  their  condition  if  tliey  had  been 

unable  to  resort  to  them. 

The  importance  of  Government  in- 
fluence will  scarcely  be  depreciated  by 
those  who  professed  to  account  in  this 
way  for  the  undoubted  chuige  that 
occurred  in,  the  state  of  parties  in  the 
Parliament  of  1835.  That  in  that  elec- 
tion there  was  a  gain  of  more  than 
150  members  to  the  ConservatiTe  side 
was  not  denied ;  but  it  was  ascribed  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  being  in  power.     It 
is  his  own  Parliament,  they  said^no 
wonder  that  he  has  a  large  accession 
of  strength.     No  constitutional  politi- 
cian would  have  held  this  language. 
No  one  who  thought  weU  of  the  Bri- 
tish nation^  or  who  deemed  highly  of  the 
tendency  or  effects  of  a  Reformed  re- 
presentation>  would  have  supposed  that 
80  great  a  change  would  have  been 
wrought  in  the  independent  and  honest 
constituencies  of  this  country,  without 
a  change  of  opinionsy  and  merely  from 
the  circumstance  that  a  party  was  now 
in  power  that  had  before  been  out  of 
it.     But  such  was  the  view  taken  by 
the  present  Ministerialists — such  was 
the  compliment  paid  by  them  to  the 
work  of  their  own  hands  in  the  Re- 
form Bill.    Their  statement  was,  that 
a  hundred  and   fifty  members  had 
been  gained  by  a  mere  change   of 
Adminbtration.    But  though  the  the- 
ory by  which  they  so  consoled  them- 
selves was  founded  upon  a  gross  ex- 
aggeration of  the  magnitude  of  such 
an  influence,  yet  it  is  conclusive  against 
them  as  to  its  existence  toa  considerable 
extent.    And  when  we  take  into  view, 
that  nothing  was  ever  alleged  against 
the  Peel  administration  at  all  approach- 
ing to  the  corrupt  and  tyrannical  prac- 
tices which  have  already  been  brought 
home  to  the  present  Government  on 
this  occasion,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  large 
an  allowance  is  to  be  made  for  this  ele- 
ment in  the  calculation.     If  the  Go- 
vernment influence  was  worth  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  even  in  the  manner  in 
which  his  Ministry  acted,  about  150 
seats,  as  the  present   ^Onisterialists 
used  to  say,  what  deduction  are  we  now 
to  make  from  the  Ministerial  numbers 
on  account  of  their  having  the  Go- 
vernment on  their  side  in  the  late  elec- 
tions?    What  further  deduction  are 
we  to  make  in  consequence  of  the  un- 
principled and  unprecedented  maimer 
in  which  the  Government  influence 
has  now  been  exerted  ?   If  we  were  to 
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deduct  150  seats  for  GoTernment  in- 
fluence legitimately  operating,  we  must 
deduct  200  where  promises  and  threatsy 
promotions  and  dismissals,  pe^^ages 
and  pensions,  household  warrantsy  and 
posts  in  the  excise,  tit  ease  or  poete^ 
have  been  flying  about  as  thick  aa  kail- 
stones.  If  we  were  to  dednct  either 
of  these  numbers  from  the  Ministerial 
returns,  how  will  they  look  in  the  late 
elections?  But  Buch  calculations  in 
the  Ministerial  party  were  a  gross 
deception  and  a  gross  insnlt  upcm  the 
nation  at  that  time,  and  it  is  not  oar 
wish  to  turn  them  now  against  them. 
We  cannot  believe  that  in  any  cir- 
cumstances the  Government  influence 
can  ever  carry  seats  by  hundreds  or 
by  flfties.  But  it  is  indisputaliLe  that 
it  must  always  have  some  ethcL  If, 
as  we  certainly  may  do,  we  dednct  but 
thirty  seats,  which  we  assert  have  been 
gained  in  the  late  elections  by  Govern- 
ment influence,  duly  or  unduly  exert- 
ed,  we  leave  the  Ministry  to  triumph 
as  they  best  mav  in  the  victories  they 
have  won,  and  in  the  strong  hold 
which  they  possess  of  the  affectuxns  of 
the  country. 

7.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  dis- 
advantages  with  which  we  have  had 
to  fight  m  Ireland  ?  What  words  shall 
we  &id  to  tell  the  ingredients  of  the 
infernal  cauldron  there  set  a-brewing 
to  work  the  destruction  at  once  of  the 
Conservative  party  and  of  the  insti- 
tutions of  which  they  are  the  ddfeaders? 
— Government  influence,  squandered 
more  lavishly  and  unblushingly  than 
even  in  England, — ^m  the  lowest  deep 
a  lower  deep,  in  proportion  as  Mut 
grave  is  more  si^>ple  than  Melbourne, 
and  0*ConnelI  more  profligate  and 
daring  than  any  other  of  his  species : 
Impudence  working  upon  ignorance, 

Sriestcraft  upon  superstition,  all  tha 
elusions  of  blind  prejudice,  all  the 
violence  of  lawless  passions,  an  utter 
absence  of  scruple  or  honesty,  a  firm 
belief  that  every  means  are  sanctified 
by  the  end.  Add  to  these  the  more 
special  consideration  that  the  system 
of  the  registration  of  voters  has  been 
openly  jobbed  as  an  engine  of  party 
government,  that  it  is  only  by  a  late 
decision  of  the  Judges  that  the  neces- 
sity has  been  fixed  of  a  substantial  qua- 
lification under  the  Reform  Bill,  and 
that  the  local  officers  appoioted  to  ad* 
mimster  the  law  in  this  respect  ha?e 
been   notoriously  selected  from  the 
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DostTiokiit  Minlsteria]  partisans^  find    Ministerial  party, 
bare  in  some  places  been  repeatedly 
'kaiged,  and  changed  again,  where 
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thej  irere  found  on  trial  not  to  be  suf- 
fideody  sobeerfient.  From  these  cir- 
dUDstanees  it  ariaes,  tiiat  in  Ireland 
the  Radkal  candidate  has  almost  in« 
mvaJAj  the  retnm  in  contested  seatSy 
and  tbat  almost  as  invariably  his  ma- 
jorit  J  IS  reduced  in  committee  below 
wtfh  even  when  extending  to  some 
hosdrai  of  votes.  This  result,  how- 
ever, eannot  be  attained,  except  at  a 
^leat  expense,  and  after  a  consi- 
deraUe  dlday^  which  often  deters  the 
aggrieved  party  from  controverting 
the  elecdon,  and  in  the  mean-time 
gives  tiie  Miniatry  the  benefit  of  the 
&Iseretam. 

8.  Finally,  and  without  dwelling  on 
other  advantages  which  Ministers  have 
hdd  or  taken  in  this  contest,  we  shall 
condade  with  referring  to  the  tm- 
wortby  and  unconstitntional  use  which 
thej  have  made  of  the  Queen's  name. 
We  mnst  say  a  few  words  as  to  the 
baseness  of  the  system  thus  pursued 
hy  them.  Are  these  men  Whigs, 
vbo  eonld  seek  to  deter  us  from  tiie 
independent  use  of  our  Parliamentary 
fianchise,  by  intimations  of  the  Royal 
wishes  ?  Are  they  Ministers  of  the 
Crown,  who  thus  dared  to  involve 
their  Royal  Mistress  in  personal  re- 
tpMabUUg  for  their  political  acts  and 
opinioDS  ?  Are  they  men  of  honour, 
▼ho  could  seek  to  entrap  a  voung  and 
muiispeeting  female,  to  wnom  they 
oweadoubto  duty  of  allegiance  and 
delicacy,  into  rash  and  irrevocable 
opinions  on  questions  which  it  re- 
qdres  long  reflection  and  vast  ex- 
perience to  consider  and  deter- 
nrine?  Are  they  lovers  of  their 
coimtry,  and  did  thev  wish  to  make 
their  sovereign,  net  the  mistress  and 
the  protectreas  of  all  her  people,  but 
the  head  of  a  faction — the  exclusive 
leader  of  a  political  sect  ?  Such,  at 
least,  hasbeen  the  tendency  of  their  acts 
~-SQch  has  been  the  apparent  object 
of  their  proceedings.  The  Queen  has 
been  8arrounded,with  no  small  violence 
▼e  have  reason  to  believe  to  her  feel- 
ings, with  an  ostentatious  and  unusual 
staff  of  female  politicians,  to  serve  the 
doable  purpose  of  excluding  eveiy  ray 
of  information  or  opinion,  except  such 
as  nught  be  transmitted  through  their 
medium,  and  of  leading  the  people  to 
beliere  thai  her  Majesty  s  personal  pre- 
elections are  entvely  devoted  to  the 
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^  ^  ^      Her  Majesty  has 
been  falsely  and  wickedly,  we  might 
well  say  treaaonabfy,  represented  as 
answerable  for  all  the  oetails  of  that 
administration,  of  which  Melbourne, 
Mulgrave,    and    Co.    are   bound  to 
bear   the    sole    responsibility; — she 
has  been  held  out  as  the  true  au- 
thor of  Lord  John  Russell's  state  pa- 
pers, with  which,  though  necessari- 
ly written  in  her  name,  she  has  no 
more  personally  to  do  than  with  Uie 
trash  and  tediousness  of  Don  Carlos. 
Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  ten- 
dency of  this  new  system  of  using  the 
Queen's  name.     It  is  always  in  the 
poller  of  a  Ministry  for  the  time  being 
to  resort  to  this  course ;  but  what  is  ihe 
effect  of  it  ?    It  is  no  impossible  thing 
that  unpopular  and  unconstitutionid 
acts  may  be  conmutted  by  any  Minis- 
try, whether   Whig  or  Tory — it  is 
perfectly  possible  that,  de  facto,  these 
acts  may  have  the  assent  er  appro- 
bation of  the  sovereign  upon  the  par- 
tial statement  which   Ministers  may 
lay  before  the  crown.      But  if  the 
crown  is  to  be  implicated  individually 
in  their  merits,  the  result  must  be  to 
prqudice  the  sovereign  by  alienating 
the  affections,  and  exciting  the  resent- 
ment of  those  classes,  whether  a  ma- 
jority or  a  minority  of  the  nation,  who 
may  be  outragedby  the  Ministerial  pro- 
ceedings.    Who  then  are  the  persons 
that  would  thus  turn  against  their 
Queen  the  political  feelings  of  anj 
part  of  the  community  ?     Who  is  it 
that  would  introduce  the  fearful  prin- 
ciple that  the  sovereign  is  a  decided 
partisan,  and  is  committed  to  a  certain 
set  of  political  adventurers  and  politi- 
cal-notions, unpalatable  already  to  at 
least  half  the  nation,    and  destined 
soon  to  be  obnoxious  to  a  great  majo- 
rity of  it  ?    A  course  of  tins  kind,  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is  on  the  very 
borders  of  treason,    it  is  cowardly,  as 
attempting  to  divide  a  responsibility 
which  rests  entire  upon   Ministerial 
shoulders.     It  is  cruel,  as  involving 
her  who  is  the  object  of  our  alle- 
giance, our  love,  and  our  reverence, 
in  the  rancours  and  hostilities  of  poli- 
tical contention.     It  is  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  constitutional  principle, 
that  the  sovereign  can  do  no  wrong  ; 
because  that  principle  is  only  true 
upon  the  footing  that  the  sovereign 
takes  no  political  or  party  step  what- 
ever, but  that  every  thmg  is  done 
by  the  Ministry.    Yet  dangerous  and 
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ungenerous  and  illegal  as  it  la,  thd 
course  of  these  Ministers  and  of  their 
adherents  has  been  to  mix  up  the 
Queen's  name  in  the  late  elections,  as 
specially  approving  of  all  that  Minis* 
ters  haye  ever  done,  and  as  personally 
canvassing  for  the  votes  of  her  suh- 
jeets  to  support  them.  That  this  was  a 
mere  fraud  and  falsehood  was  manifest 
to  any  sound  reasener  or  shrewd  ob- 
server. But  it  was  calculated,  as  it 
was  indeed  intended,  to  impose  upon 
many  simple  and  confiding  persons, 
whose  very  loyalty  was  thus  made  a 
snare  for  leading  them  to  support  those 
who,  being  the  enemies^  or  leagued 
with  the  enemies  of  the  throne  and  the 
Church,  cannot  be  the  true  friends  of 
a  Protestant  xQonarch  or  a  Protetkani 
succession. 

We  have  now  given  a  very  imper« 
feet  and  feeble  sketch  of  the  dasadvan- 
tages  under  which  the  Conservative 
party  laboured  during  the  late  elec- 
tions. All  these  obstacles^  and  more, 
we  have  encountered — all  these  ob-> 
stacles,  and  more,  we  have  overcome^ 
The  Conservative  party  are  numeri- 
cally stronger  than  in  toe  last  Parlia- 
ment.  It  would  hove  been  a  vietoiy 
even  to  have  stood  their  gromid.  But 
they  have  done  more — ^tbey  have  in- 
creased their  force.  They  have  le- 
turned,  as  near  as  may  be,  thrkk 
HUNDRED  AND  TWENTiT  stsuuch,  de- 
cided, and  efficient  Conservatives,  be- 
ing within  ten  of  an  absolute  majorhy 
of  the  whole  House.  Making  an  al- 
lowance for  waverers  and  absentees. 
Ministers  cannot  show  even  a  nominal 
majority  of  the  smallest  amount.  They 
are  certainly  very  far  from  that  work- 
ing majority,  which  they  fondly  hoped 
they  would  attain  by  the  late  dissolu- 
tion, and  by  which  they  thought  at  once 
to  make  all  smooth  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  to  keep  in  subjection  a 
hostile  majority  of  80  or  100  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Such  is  the  position  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  in  point  of  numbers.  But 
their  moral  strength  is  still  greater  than 
their  numerical.  It  is  aided  by  the  con- 
sideration of  the  disadvantages  with 
which  they  have  striven,  of  the  victory 
which  they  have  gained  upon  their  ene- 
mies* ground,  of  the  stUl  greater  tri- 
umph which  they  would  ikave  achieTed 
with  a  favourable,  or  even  with  a  neu- 
tral Government.  It  is  farther  enhan- 
ced by  the  complete  proof,  that,  in  Eng- 
land, Censervative  principles  baive  m 
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ovM^helxbiiig  atid  growing  prepon. 
deranoe  over  those  of  a  destaetive  or 
tampering  tendency*  The  C<nMervft- 
tive  party  in  the  late  contest  hare  lost 
nothing,  but  have  even  nuide  a  small 
gain,  upon  the  Engiisfa  boron^he. 
They  have  made  a  net  gam  of  23 

SEATS,   BQUAL  TO  46  VOTES^  upOH  the 

Englieh  emaUuM,  What  la  most  re- 
mariiable,  with  one  waihapfy  exeeptkn, 
which  we  deeply  tegret,  the  Conser- 
vatives have  not  hat  a  winkle  $eat  m  the 
English  canniies,  of  which  they  were 
before  in  poMession,  On  the  oontrarj, 
they  bavs  generally  ineraased  tfaeir 
minorities  on  the  poU  on  this  oeceekash 
where  any  soch  seats  have  bom  con- 
tested. Wliat  stronger  proof  ean  be 
afforded  of  the  firm  hold  wfaieb  Con- 
servative ptineiples  poHoss  of  tito  Eng- 
Itsh  peopis? 

The  moral  weight  of  the  English 
representation  in  this  qnestieai  is  of 
the  utmost  hoDportonee ;  for,  witboot 
any  wish  to  depreciate  the  rest  of  the 
kingdom,  and  more  parti<i4«fty  onr 
own  portion  of  it,  it  is  imdonbtedly  to 
England  that  oU  look  for  the  bigiiest 
and  hi^iest  mdon  of  social  ctvifisa- 
tion,  with  sober,  experienced,  and  weU- 
regi^ted  civil  liberty,  it  is  no  iigas- 
tice  to  Ireland  to  say,  that  its  prMt- 
ridden  and  pauper  peasantry  is  less 
civilized  and  less  onierly  dion  the  jeo- 
nanry  of  England.  It  is  no  isjiwciee 
to  Scodand  to  say^  thai  its  new-bofrn 
eonstitnencdoB  ore  less  ealn  and  eoi- 
leeled  ia  the  use  of  their  privltegfes 
than  the  corresponding  classes  in  Eng- 
land, who  have  enjof  ed  them  fer  een- 
tarin,  frma  England  both  the  sis^sr 
countries  hove  borrowed  their  tMnufH- 
totion ;  from  England  they  mesi  ne- 
tnrally  learn  its  proper  vanagenomt 
and  operation ;  and  in  nmj  question 
as  to  grsat  eonstitatio&al  principles, 
the  sentimeorts  of  the  English  ee«sti- 
toencies  nrost  deserve  always  to  be 
more  gravely  weighed,  flAd  stiore 
deeply  respected,  than  tiiose  of  any 
other  portion  of  the  etnpifto. 

Another  signal  odvonU^  bos  heen 
attained  in  oiDr  bygepe  stragi^le.  The 
country  has  proclshned^  in  no  oh- 
scnre  langoage,  its  feprohatiQft  of  de- 
strtietive  doetrlnssy  hf  repndisrtiiig 
those  who  were'  the  soosC  proaAiient 
advocates  ef  them  in  the  lost  Psrlo- 
ment.  Hums,  Rosvorck, 
EwASTy  end  othets,  have  ell 
repeetso  ny  toe  fsspceBvo 
eneies  le  which  Ihey  oiewJ 
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sdvee  as  eandidate^y  and  wbere  they 
were  preTionaly  seated.     Here  is  in* 
deed  a  heavy  blow  and  f^teat  diaoon- 
ngeoent  to  Radicalism.  This  is  indeed 
a  triiuwh  for  the  Conserratiye  party» 
and  a  leHon  to  the  enemiea  of  tba 
eoBsdtiitioD  and  their  alliM.     It  ia  a 
connackg  proof  that  the  reign  of 
DestraetiTe  principles  is  already  at  an 
eodf  or  18  last  approaching  to  that  de- 
srable  eoBsimunation.    But  is  it»  or 
Might  it  to  be»  a  triumph  and  a  rejoi* 
dag  to  one  party  of  politicians  mere- 
]j  ?    It  eighty  we  should  ihinlc,  to  be 
a  theme  of  eiraltation  to  erery  loyer 
of  the  eonstitntioii  or  the  country,  of 
tke  QiQrch  or  of  religion,  that  these 
pestilent  disturbers  of  sodal  order  and 
eonteBtflaent — these  despisers  of  reli^ 
gioo  or  of  religione  institutiona — ^these 
promoters  of  anarchy  and  dril  diyi- 
noD—these  agitators  for  Irish  or  Car 
aadiaa  separatioii — riwoid  thus  hare 
heea  branded  with  disgrace  and  defeat 
But  alas  far  the    Ministen  of  the 
Crowal  abs  for  the  Whiga  of  1837 ! 
thejeamot  ahare  in  this  honest  joj. 
The  defimt  of  the  DestmetiYeB,  the 
^eetioD  of  those  whowonld  pidl  down 
tho  Church  and  the  Peerage,  and  set 
the  popolaee  aboTO  the  prince — ^these 
events  which,  to  ali  constitntional  po- 
htieianBy  aio  a  comfortahle  presage  of 
peace  $aA  safety,  are  to  the  Whig 
MiniiteES  a  sad  defeat,  and  a  fearftd 
vriting  on  the  wall  that  their  king- 
dom is  departed  from  them.     InnSo- 
nerafale  dreamstanees  haye  prored,  in 
these  krt  elections,  that  the  Mimsters 
have  bomid  up  their  own  soecess  with 
that  oftbe  Destructive  party;  that  they 
have  mei^ed  themsems  into  the  anar- 
dnsts  by  a  new  or  a  reiterated  compact 
of  eooiitiQB.      Independently  of  the 
pontive  proof  appearing  against  them 
in  the  Donfemdine  transaction,  there 
b  die  real  evidence  arising  from,  the 
fiMst,  that  Radicals  and  Whigs  have 
coDftaatly  steod  together  in  a  coali- 
tioadEviag  tiie  elci^otts— and  that  in 
only  one  instance  (that  of  the  Ayr 
hv^fas),  have  a  Whig  and  a  Radical 
been  aaatoaOy  opposed.      The  De- 
struetives  that  lisve  been  reeded  have 
heenaoby  the  eieloarre  exertions  of  the 
Conservatives,  not  only  withoot  aM 
from  the  Qneat's  Oovemmest,  but  in 
opporition  to  the  whole  force  of  that 
Oovemaaeatexertei  on  the  Destmctiye 
aide.    Wo  ftmdy  bdievo  that  tins  cir- 
will  kayo  a  pofrcorful 
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effect  in  opening  the  eyes  of  many 
moderate  and  constitutional  men,  who 
haye  yet,  under  a  lingering  delusion, 
given  their  countenance  to  the  Minis- 
terml  party.  We  belieye  that  if  it  bad 
been  proved  at  an  earlier  period  in  tlie 
progress  oftbe  elections,  it  would  have 
g^reatly  helped  the  Conservative  cause. 
Nothing  seems  more  improbable  than 
this  extraordinary  sympathy  between 
the  Whigs  and  Radicals,  when  ab* 
stractly  yiewed ;  but  yet  nothing  has 
been  more  clearly  preyed.  We  are 
tempted  to  ask  if  it  iapossibk  that  the 
Colonial  Office  can  really  deplore  the 
qection  of  Roebuck — that  the  Trea^ 
Bury  i^uld  feel  crippled  W  the  lopjnng 
off  of  Hume  ?  Yet  these  things  are  so. 
Men  |m>fes8ing  to  respect  the  institu- 
tioos  of  their  country,  and  to  maintain 
the  peace  and  integrity  of  the  empire, 
have  had  their  whuole  sympathies  en- 
gaged in  behalf  of  levellers  and  agi- 
tators, and  are  now  wearing  sackcloth 
and  ariiea  for  the  sad  event  that*  such 
persons  are  replaced  by  the  lovers  of 
tlieir  country's  institutions  and  the 
adyocates  of  order  and  tranquillity. 

Such,  then,  is  the  position  of  the 
Ministerial  party  at  the  close  of  this 
ardnous  stn^gle.  Tliey  haye  had  the 
fixing  of  the  grouDd-.tfaey  haye  had 
the  choice  oftbe  weapons — they  hayo 
had  the  snn  and  the  wind  in  tlieir  fa- 
your — they  haye  bad  every  adyantage 
on  their  side — and  they  have  been 
beaten  as  hollow  as  a  drum.  They 
haye  profaned  the  Queen's  name — 
they  Imye  prostituted  ^e  Government 
influence — ^they  haye  practised  eyery 
corruption — they  haye  assumed  eyery 
disgmse.  They  have  done  all  this, 
and  they  haye  done  it  in  vain.  They 
haye  sounded  the  base  note  of  humility, 
and  it  has  struck  their  own  dirge.  To 
have  succeeded  by  using  such  means 
woidd  haye  been  sbamefnl  enough ; 
but  to  haye  used  them,  and  to  have 
failed,  is  overwhelming.  **  All  is 
lost,"  said  Francis  I.,  after  Pavia, 
«*  except  onr  honour.'*  "  All  is  lost," 
may  Lord  Melbourne  now  say,  **  our 
honour  inchided." 

The  Conservatiye  party  again  harve 
achieved  a  corresponding  triumph ; 
tiieir  glory  and  their  strength  are  the 
eomiCerparts  of  the  Mimsterial  weak- 
ness and  disgrace.  If  the  Conserva- 
tiyesmeet  ParliameBt  as  an  Opposition, 
<h^  wfll  form  indeed  the  most  united, 
the  moet  t^fr-minded,  the  most  power- 
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ful>  the  most  efficient  body  that  ever 
were  set  in  watch  over  Ministerial 
proceedings. 

And  for  what  purpose  are  the  Con- 
servatives  thus  united  together  ?  Is  it 
to  introduce  hazardous  innoYations>  to 
advocate  new  principles,  to  force  upon 
an  unwilling  or  doubtful  people  specu- 
lative changes  and  departures  from 
established  things  ?  No  ;  the  Conser- 
vative party  seek  merely  to  prevent 
certain  changes — ^to  resist  certain  inno- 
vations. They  seek  to  put  a  veto  upon 
organic  revolution,  or  encroachments 
npon  the  Church  and  Constitution  as 
by  law  established.  Their  aim  and 
end  is,  in  these  points,  to  maintain  the 
status  quo.  They  say  on  these  vital 
questions,  as  the  barons  of  old,  nolumus 
leges  mutari.  They  insist  merely  that 
Government  and  legislation  shall  be 
carried  on  within  the  ancient  limits  of 
the  Constitution,  with  every  latitude 
for  practical  improvement,  but  with 
an  ut'ter  and  everlasting  exclusion  of 
structural  alterations.  They  say  that 
the  Church  shall  be  protected  in  its 
property — ^they  say  that  the  House  of 
Lords  shall  be  upheld  in  its  privileges. 
If  the  Conservative  Opposition  were  a 
smaller  body  than  they  are,  they  would 
still  be  entltied  to  deference  on  these 
grounds.  In  communi  causa  potior 
semper  est  conditio  prohibentis.  Fun- 
damental innovations  ought  not  to  be 
thrust  upon  a  divided  nation  or  a 
divided  leg^lature.  Existing  institu- 
tions and  organic  principles  ought  not 
to  be  swept  away  without  an  over- 
whelming preponderance  of  opinions 
in  favour  of  the  change.  To  carry  off 
the  property  of  the  Church^upon  the 
strength,  or  rather  the  weakness,  of 
majorities  of  30,  or  20,  or  5,  is  unprin- 
cipled and  oppressive.  Yet  the  Con- 
servative party  seek  merely  to  resist 
encroachments  of  this  kind.  All  the 
success  thev  ask  is  to  prevent  the 
legislature  from  making  those  innova- 
tions, and  to  compel  the  Government 
as  such  to  abandon  the  irritating  and 
endless  agitation  of  them,  to  the  great 
disquietude  of  men*s  minds,  and  the 
total  obstruction  of  useful  and  practi- 
cable measures. 

In  this  respect  there  is  a  marked 
difference  between  the  Conservative 
and  the  Revolutionary  party.  For 
the  Conservatives,  who  stand  purely 

the  defensive,  it  is  victory  not  to  be 
uted, — ^it  is  a  triumph  to  have  the 
lest  majority :   for  those  of  the 


Movement,  not  to  have  a  large  pre- 
ponderance,  is  defeat. 

We  must  now,  however,  make  some 
more  particular  observations  on  the 
relative  position  of  these  two  parties 
in  the  Parliament  just  elected.  From 
these  it  will  be  manifest  bow  great  a 
superiority  is  possessed  by  our  Con- 
servative friends. 

1.  Let  us  consider  the  comparative 
state  of  the  two  parties  in  point  of 
union  of  sentiment,  and  purpose. 

The  Conservative  party,  we  are 
proud  to  say,  are  more  firmly  united 
on  every  great  constitutional  principle, 
on  every  true  party  question,  than 
any  similar  body  of  men  have  ever 
been  before.  They  are  resolved  to 
oppose  every  invasion  of  the  privileges 
or  property  of  the  Protestant  Esta- 
blishment throughout  the  three  king- 
doms: they  are  resolved  to  maintain 
the  independence  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  to  resist  further  alteration 
in  the  constitution  of  the  House  of 
Commons :  they  are  resolved  to  pre- 
serve the  full  prerogative  of  the  Crown 
and  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  They 
are  imited  upon  these  questions,  not 
now  only  and  for  a  time,  but  perma- 
nentiy  and  for  ever.  The  only  point 
on  which  a  difference  of  opinion  can 
be  said  to  exist,  relates  to  the  arrange- 
ments consequent  on  the  abolition  of 
the  Irish  Corporations— a  question  im- 
portant certainly,  yet  not  directiy  af- 
fecting the  Constitution,  and  on  which 
we  have  no  doubt  we  shall  shortly  see 
a  complete  adjustment  and  coincidence 
of  opinion  in  the  whole  Conservative 
party. 

How  do  their  opponents  stand  in 
reference  to  matters  of  the  same  kind? 
They  differ  essentially  from  each  other 
on  tiie  most  vital  questions.  They 
differ  as  to  the  preservation  and  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  l)ords :  they  dif- 
fer as  to  the  constitution  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  to  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage,  as  to  the  introduction  of 
ballot,  as  to  the  duration  of  Parlia- 
ments. They  differ  as  to  the  relative 
influence  due  to  the  royal  prerogative 
and  the  democratic  power.  They  dif- 
fer as  to  the  preservation  of  the  Pro- 
testant Church  in  Ireland,  as  to  the 
maintenance  of  an  Established  Chnrcfa 
at  all  in  any  part  of  the  three  king- 
doms. They  differ  as  to  Irish  Repeal, 
and  as  to  Canadian  Independence  1 

Such  are  the  points  on  which  the 
Ministerial  party  differ.    It  will  be 
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admitted  diat  the  subjects  are  impor* 
tant:  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the 
differences  are  irreconcilable.  Let 
05  see,  now,  the  points  on  which  they 
agree.  These  are  almost  solely  the 
Ministerial  measures  of  Irish  Appro- 
priation and  English  Church-Rates. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  Mmis- 
terial  party  are  united  even  on  these. 
But  suppose  that  they  are :  how  are 
thej  united?  Upon  principles  dia- 
metrically opposite,  with  views  and 
pi]rp(»e8  inveteratdy  hostile  to  each 
other.  The  moderate  Ministerialists 
pn^e  these  measures  as  the  supposed 
means  of  ameliorating  and  strength- 
ening the  institutions  to  which  they  re- 
late. The  ultra- Ministerial  party  ad- 
vocate them  as  a  step  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  those  institutions.  Their  very 
agreement  is  thus  a  difference.  And 
how  long  would  even  this  agreement 
last  ?  Bat  till  the  next  turn  of  the  je- 
volutionary  wheel.  The  very  accom- 
plishment of  their  present  measures 
would  annihilate  their  party.  It  would 
meige  the  moderate  portion  of  them 
in  the  larger  body  of  Conservatives ; 
and  wodd  leave  the  Radical  remnant 
in  a  hopeless  minority.  Even  now 
there  must  be  misgivings  and  munnur- 
ings  among  moderate  Whigs,  asking 
themselves  the  questions,  why  they 
shoold  much  longer  continue  with  a 
set  of  men  whose  objects  they  depre- 
cate, whose  principles  they  disavow, 
and  whom  they  must  leave  at  the  very 
next  cross-road  ;  why  they  should  not 
now  jom  the  great  Conservative  party, 
whose  objects  and  purposes  they  essen- 
tially approve  of,  and  with  whom  they 
will  rejoice,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  be 
united  against  their  present  asso- 
ciates. 

2.  Let  us  consider  the  state  of  the 
two  parties  in  point  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  good- will. 

The  Conservative  party  have  been 
brought  together  by  circumstances 
which  effectually  prove  to  each  other 
their  disinterested  and  patriotic  views, 
and  the  honourable  principles  which 
haye  placed  and  kept  them  in  opposi- 
tion, in  defiance  of  all  the  temptations 
of  office,  and  all  the  influence  of  power. 
It  is  thus  impossible  that  they  can  re- 
gard each  other,  otherwise  than  with 
mutual  respect  and  cordiality. 

Is  it  the  same  with  the  Ministerial 
party  ?  There  are  among  them  men 
strongly  attached  to  the  monarchical 
andaristocratic  institutions  of  the  coim- 
^;  are  these  men  tbe  ifiUing  assoQ^ 


ates  of  levellers  and  democrats  ?  Some 
of  them  are  possessed  of  high  and 
manly  feelings  of  English  honour :  do 
thev  cheerfully  submit  to  the  slavish 
and  degrading  yoke  of  a  low-minded 
Irish  jobber  in  violence  and  corrup- 
tion ?  Some  of  them  are  lovers  of  re- 
ligion and  religious  institutions:  do 
they  not  with  reluctance  and  loathing 
find  themselves  rubbing  shoulders  with 
iufidels  and  voluntaries  ?  Such  must 
be  the  case,  if  human  nature  is  true  to 
itself.  It  cannot  be  that  such  dis- 
cordant materials  can  be  in  juxtaposi- 
tion without  mutual  repulsion :  and  a 
fearful  explosion  is  the  probable  result 
of  the  attempt  to  force  them  into  last- 
ing combination. 

The  present  Ministerial  party  has 
been  brought  together  by  accident  or 
avarice,  by  pride  or  passion,  by  any 
thing  but  solid  and  deliberate  principle. 
The  worst  of  them  have  been  actuated 
by  the  desire  of  plunder,  the  best  by 
the  impatience  of  being  merged  in  the 
great  Conservative  body,  with  whom 
tiiey  substantially  agree.  They  have 
been  kept  togetner  by  a  consolation 
that  is  now  destroyed,  by  a  hope  that 
is  now  blasted ;  by  the  weak  notion 
that  the  Peel  Parliament  was  no  indi- 
cation of  the  national  feeling,  by  the 
visionary  expectation  that,  in  a  new 
Parliament  they  would  be  onmipotent. 
The  Minbterial  Whigs  tliought  it 
more  noble  to  be  something  at  the 
head  of  the  Destructives  than  nothing 
in  the  train  of  the  Conservatives. 
They  have  now  the  prospect  of  being 
nothing  any  where.  They  thought  it 
"  better  to  reign  in  Hell  than  serve  in 
Heaven ;"  there  is  now  a  probability 
that  they  will  not  reign  in  either  of 
these  regions.  The  coalition  which 
they  formed  with  the  Destiuctive  party 
was  perhaps  the  most  disreputable  that 
ever  disgraced  a  party,  and  it  is  now 
likely  to  prove  tlte  most  disastrous. 

Remembering  that  there  can  be  no 
strength  without  confidence,  and  no 
confidence  without  principle,  let  us 
pause  for  a  moment  to  remember  the 
cunning  contrivance  by  which  the  pre- 
sent Ministers  reinstated  themselves 
in  office,  as  well  as  the  last  of  those 
measures  to  which  they  resorted  to 
maintain  their  place.  We  allude  to 
the  Appropriation  Clause  of  the  Irish 
Tithe  Bill,  and  to  the  measure  of  Eng- 
lish Church-rates,  both  characterised 
by  the  most  unblushing  tergiversation 
and  abandonment  of  principle,  and  the 
QUO  probably  the  most/ac/«oK*  step  to 
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which  any  opposition  eyer  had  re- 
conrse — ^thc  other  ahoot  the  moit  reck^ 
less  to  which  a  unkixig  Ministry  eyer 
clung  for  safety. 

Recent  erents  had  made  lihe  axisting 
mode  of  collecting  tithes  in  Ireland 
inexpedient  and  ineffectiye  in  a  hieh 
degree.  By  none  was  it  more  de* 
nounced  than  by  the  Whig  and  Radi* 
cal  party,  as  the  occasion  of  frequent 
bloodshed  among  the  peasantry,  while 
it  was  not  snccessixd  as  a  means  of 
realizing  payment  to  the  clergy,  or 
other  tithe-proprietors.  This  was  a 
crying  and  an  admitted  eril ;  and  it 
was  capable  of  a  simple  and  admitted 
remedy — that  of  charging  the  tithe 
upon  the  property  instead  of  the  oc- 
cupancy, and  tiras  making  the  jjay- 
mcnt  at  once  secure  and  unoppressiye. 
On  these  points  there  was  no  question, 
no  substantial  difference  of  opinion. 
All  were  agreed  that  tithes  must  be 
collected,  that  the  present  mode  cff 
collection  was  irritatmg  and  iaopera- 
tire,  and  that  the  remedy  lay  in  the 
change  now  referred  to.  What,  then, 
was  the  reason  why  this  matter,  on 
which  all  were  unanimous,  was  not 
easily  adjusted?  There  was.  It  ap- 
pears, another  point  on  which  parties 
were  not  unanimous — ^the  mode,  name- 
ly, of  disposing  of  the  tithes  when  they 
should  be  collected,  or  rather  the  power 
of  disposing  of  them  at  a  distant  period, 
and  in  a  contingent  event.  The  right 
or  propriety  of  appropriating  any  sur- 
plus of  church  property  was  the  sub- 
ject of  great  difference  of  opinion. 
We  deny  that  right  or  propriety,  but 
we  shall  not  at  present  argue  me  ab- 
stract point.  Suppose  that  the  advo' 
cates  of  appropriation  were  in  the 
right,  we  are  now  considering  the  na- 
ture of  their  conduct  in  a^ecting  that 
question  to  the  proposed  measure  for 
regulating  the  mode  of  collecting  tithes. 
The  two  matters  were  clearly  sepa- 
rable. The  difficulty  was  to  find  a 
pretence  for  connecting  them.  If  the 
mode  of  collecting  tithes  was  bad  and 
could  be  improved,  why  should  the 
in^rovement  not  be  made,  whatever 
was  to  be  done  with  them  after  they 
were  collected  ?  In  either  idew  they 
must  have  been  collected ;  no  one  pro- 
posed to  remit  them  entirely  to  the 
tithe-payers  and  landholders :  in  either 
view  it  was  desirable  that  they  shoidd 
be  collected  securely  and  convenient- 
ly ;  no  one  could  have  an  interest  di- 
ther in  their  being  lost  or  in  their 
being  collected  with   fitficidty  and 
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bloodshed.  tfow«yef,  dierefore,  par- 
ties might  differ  as  to  ^enltumte  dis- 
posal of  them,  reasonable,  and  candid, 
and  humane  men  must  have  agreed  in 
^eir  immediate  commutation.  Thdr 
diidrences  as  to  the  appropriation 
could  be  equally  considered  and  deter- 
nuned  after  the  commutation  was  car- 
ried. This  was  accordingly  the  view 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  pai^  wlien  they 
had  been  before  in  office.  His  Lordship 
then  refused  to  oonneet  the  questions 
of  commutation  and  appropriation ; 
and  why  ?  because  the  adjection  of  the 
n>propriation  clause  was  sure  to  pro- 
mioe  coliLdon  and  convulsion,  and  to 
endanger  the  pasang  of  a  humane  and 
necessazy  measure  of  commutation, 
while  the  passing  of  a  ample  measure 
.of  comnratation  coidd  never  foreclose 
or  prej  udice  the  arguments  of  those  who 
contended  for  appropriation.  How, 
then,  came  those  questions  which  were 
80  easily  and  so  properly  separable 
from  each  other,  when  Lord  John 
Russell  was  in  office,  to  be  forced  into 
connexion  together  by  (he  same  Lord 
John  Russell  when  he  was  afterwards 
In  Oppoation  ?  No  other  tangible 
reason  /can  be  as^gned  than  that 
his  Lordship^  on  tiie  first  occasion, 
was  in  power,  and  wished  not  to  be 
put  out,  widle,  on  the  next,  he  was 
out  of  power,  and  wished  to  come  in. 
Contrary  to  all  consistency,  to  all 
reasonable  legislation,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  oppose  the  eommutation  of 
Irish  Tithes,  a  measure  good  and  un- 
exc^tionable  in  itself^  unless  closed 
with  a  declaration  as  to  the  eontii^ent 
disposal  of  those  tithes  after  iiiey  were 
commuted.  It  was  determined  to  re- 
ject the  admitted  and  desirable  remedy 
of  an  admitted  and  presdn^  evfl,  be- 
cause it  was  not  accompanied  vrith  a 
separable  provision,  as  to  winch  the 
nation  ana  the  legislature  were  irre- 
concilably divided.  This  was  a  mode  of 
proceeding  which  would  tend  to  bring 
all  legislation  whaieyer  to  a  stand.  It 
was  known  ail  along  that  the  Appro- 
priation Clause  would  not  pass  the 
House  of  Lords.  Tliat  fact  had  Ibnn^r- 
ly  been  one  of  Lord  'John  Raasen^s 
reasons  for  keeping  it  separate.  Hot  in 
the  knowledge  that  tiie  Appropriation 
Clause  would  be  nneuccesisftd,  it  was 
declared  to  be  an  inseparable  part  of 
the  measure  of  CommutiSion.  He 
that  puts  a  ^og  upon  a  measure,  winch 
he  knows  will  pceveiit  its  "puKtEtgt^ 
<he  cause  why  it  does  not  pass.  Tbe 
Litchfield  wuse  compact  ozv  nuun* 
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My»  ^bUNtaff  tke  parties  direody 
ind  foldj  ani wermble  for  all  the  coii« 
temeoBm  of  the  present  system  of 
«dieediig  tithes.  If  blood  has  thus 
bsso  shed  ameng  the  Irish  peasantry, 
if  famiUes  have  been  deprived  of  thdr 
protoetorsy  that  eoafition  sre  the  cause 
of  it.  If  the  clergy  haTe  been  in 
poverty  and  starvauon,  their  lives 
plieed  in  Jeopardy^  and  their  children 
deprived  of  education  or  the  means  of 
ijid^ndence»  that  coalition  are  re« 
fponsiUe  for  it.  The  measure  which 
would  have  prevented  these  evils,  and 
in  which  all  parties  were  agreed,  was 
oiwtraeted  by  their  factious  conduct, 
in  grafting  upon  it  an  unconnected 
condition  which  they  knew  to  be  un- 
attainable. This  is  the  true  essence 
of  foetiony  to  plav  the  dog  in  the  man- 
ger— to  prevent  Uie  attaining  of  a  con- 
fesiedly  good  ^ing,  because  another 
disputed  noatter cannot  also  be  attained. 
Wny  the  tithe-payers  and  the  tithe- 
proprieton  should  continue  to  suffer 
when  they  might  be  relieved — ^why 
the  appropriation  measure  should  not 
be  eoB^ered  separately,  and  on  its 
own  merits,  are  questions  which  reason 
will  in  vain  ask.  If  it  be  said  that 
the  otyjeet  was  to  force  through  the 
meaanre  of  appropriation,  contrary 
to  the  principles  of  the  Conservative 
party,  by  woridng  on  the  feelings 
which  they  might  entertain  as  to 
the  eontinuanoe  of  bloodshed  and 
misery  under  the  tithe-collection  sys- 
tem— if  it  was  intended  to  coerce 
the  legislature  by  prolonging  and  ag- 
gravadng  (as  me  agitation  of  the 
<{iiestion  must  have  done)  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  Irish  clergy  and  people, 
the  case  of  the  OXonnell  Whigs  is 
noways  mended.  This  is  the  con< 
duct  of  the  bandit  who,  threatening  a 
massaere  of  his  prisoners,  seeks  to 
reduce  by  cruelty  the  fortress  which 
he  cannot  carry  by  strength.  Such  a 
coarse  implies  at  once  an  absence  of 
all  hnraamtr,  and  a  disregard  of  lawful 
warfare.  The  new  House  of  Com- 
mons, thank  Heaven,  is  not  committed 
to  sBeh  a  principle.  It  is  free  to  re- 
ject the  Appropriation  Clause  entirely, 
or  to  negaave  the  intermixture  of  that 
question  with  a  measure  of  commuta- 
tiott.  It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  con- 
ceive that  it  should  persevere  in  such 
an  miprineipled  and  fruitless  obstruc- 
HottofuseM  legislation.  We  are  much 
mistaken  if  many  Ifinisterial  men  are 
not  DOW  sufflcientiy  tired  of  that  odious 


and  mischievous  combination  of  un- 
contiected  things,  and  if  many  even 
of  those  who  may  still  advocate  the 
right  of  appropriation,  are  not  willing 
that  it  should  stand  by  itself  without 
forming  an  obstruction  to  a  clear 
remedy  for  present  evils,  called  for  at 
once  by  humanity  and  sound  policy. 

The  Church-rates  measure  presents 
many  similar  features  with  the  Ap- 
ppopriation  Clause.  It  was  resorted  to 
by  Ministers  in  their  utmost  need,  to 
conciliate  the  Dissenters,  who  began 
to  be  unruly.  The  same  Ministers 
had  advocated  a  totally  different  mea- 
sure, of  a  nature  which,  to  the  last, 
they  admitted  was  justifiable  and  fair. 
But,  alas  I  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  in 
office,  had  adopted  that  measure,  and 
undertaken  to  carry  it  through .  That 
was  enough  to  m^o  Lord  John  Rus- 
sell and  his  party  give  it  up.  It  was 
necessary  for  them7o  bid  more.  The 
mere  offer  to  do  what  Peel  had  offered 
would  never  help  to  keep  Peel  out  of 
office.  A  new  plan  was  therefore  de- 
vised, which  they  knew,  if  they  under- 
stood any  thing,  would  meet  with  the 
strenuous  opposition  of  Churchmen, 
and  which  there  was  no  prospect  of 
carrying  even  through  the  House  of 
Commons.  They  were  thus  bringing 
forward  an  unattainable  remedy  for 
any  evil  that  existed,  and  what  was  their 
course  in  doing  so  ?  The  Ministers  and 
law  advisers  of  the  Crown  stood  for- 
ward with  solemn  opinions  on  the  law  of 
Church-rates,  which  went  to  shake  the 
whole  system  to  the  foundation,  by 
promulgating  the  new  doctrine,  or 
giving  an  old  one  new  authority,  that 
there  was  no  means  of  compelling  a 
rate  with  an  unwilling  vestry.  It 
seems  as  clear  as  day  that  this  view  of 
the  law  was  mistaken ;  but  it  was  cal- 
culated to  do  infinite  mischief  by 
greatly  increasing  agitation  and  en- 
couraging resistance.  Here,  then,  is 
another  instance  of  the  most  factious 
and  reckless  conduct,  much  aggravated 
by  its  proceeding  from  men  in  power. 
They  find  an  evil  of  a  certain  magni- 
tude in  existence,  for  which  a  remedy 
of  their  own  suggestion  is  open  and 
attainable.  But  to  conciliate  a  party 
who  are  not  to  be  conciliated  while 
one  stone  of  the  Church  remains  upon 
another,  they  resort  to  a  new  mea- 
sure, which  they  may  have  the  merit 
of  proposing,  and  of  having  repudia- 
ted I  and  while  they  know  tliat  they 
cannot  carry  it;  they  introduce  it  in  a 
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manner  calculated  immensely  to  in- 
flame the  evily  which  u  thus  to  remain 
without  a  remedy  at  all.  They  offer 
a  cure  which  they  are  sure  cannot  be 
administered ;  and  they  do  every  thing 
possible,  in  the  mean-time,  to  exas- 
perate the  disease.  Here,  also,  thank 
Heaven,  they  may  be  considered  as 
most  signally  defeated  and  driven  from 
their  position.  The  people  of  Eng- 
land, the  FATEas  of  Church-rates, 
unreduced  by  the  poor  bribe  of  pecu- 
niary relief  in  this  form,  have  nobly 
returned  a  majority  of  representatives^ 
who  are  pledged  by  their  principles 
to  see  the  fabric  of  the  Church  main- 
tained at  the  national  expense,  without 
the  slightest  encroachment  on  clerical 
property. 

Thus  the  two  main  props  of  the 
Ministerial  party  seem  to  be  struck 
from  beneath  them.  Their  only  appa- 
rent bonds  of  connexion,  always  rot- 
ten, seem  now  to  be  broken,  if  not  al- 
ready severed.  Their  projects  for  uni- 
ting opposites,  for  reconciling  contra- 
dictions, commenced  as  they  were  in 
gross  dishonesty,  are  likely  to  conclude 
in  utter  discomfiture,  and  to  operate 
only  as  a  brand  of  exclusion  upon  their 
crafty  but  short-sighted  contrivers. 

3.  In  the  talent  of  its  members,  the 
Conservative  party  have  a  great  and 
admitted  advantage  over  their  oppo- 
nents. It  would  be  gratifying  to  ex- 
patiate on  this  theme  ;  but  it  would 
lead  into  too  wide  a  field,  while  it  is 
really  unnecessary  to  demonstrate 
what  nobody  denies.  The  Conserva- 
tives, we  shall  merely  observe,  are 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  leaders 
the  most  able,  the  most  upright,  and 
the  most  judicious  of  any  that  have 
appeared  in  public  life  since  the  time 
of  Mr  Pitt.  The  present  Ministry, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  confessedly  an 
experiment  to  try  how  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  can  be  carried  on  with  a 
total  absence  of  able  or  efficient  men, 
and  it  will  hardly  be  maintained  that 
the  adherents  are  much  superior  to 
their  leaders. 

4.  In  point  of  personal  character 
and  weight,  we  may  also  claim  for  our 
party  an  overwhelming  ascendency ; 
but  the  subject  is  an  invidious  and  a 
painful  one.  We  shall  content  our- 
selves with  saying,  that  the  great 
master  of  all,  he  that  rules  the  Minis- 
try, "  even  as  the  stem  doth  rule  the 
ship,**  is  Jonas  enough  to  sink  a  whole 
fleet;  ifhilfi  the  virtues  of  the  last 
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articulation  of  bis  tail^  the  member 
for  Kilkenny,  would  scarcely  suffice 
to  weigh  it  up.  Yet  bow  many  men 
among  the  Ministerial  supporters  are, 
in  vulgar  estimation,  more  dineput- 
able  than  these  individuals,  though  we 
will  not  venture  to  say  ^t  the^  are 
more  unprincipled  I 

5.  In  comparing  the  relative  state 
and  strength  of  the  two  parties,  it  is 
most  important  to  remember  that  the 
Conservative  ia  the  rising,  the  Revo- 
lutionary the  faUing  party.  Human 
affairs  seldom  stand  quite  still,  even 
under  a  Melbourne  Ministry;  and 
two  successive  general  elections  now 
suffice  to  show  in  what  direction  tiie 
current  runs.  Will  this  have  no  effect 
in  thinning  the  Ministerisd  nmks? 
Have  they  no  summer  fiiends  who  are 
likely  to  grow  cold  at  the  approach  of 
a  change  of  season  ?  Have  tney  none 
of  those  prudenC  animals  on  their  side 
who  scent  afar  off  the  tottering  of  a 
ruinous  edifice  ?  The  Conservatives, 
we  think,  have  littie  to  fear  in  this 
respect.  Having  been  fidthful  to  each 
other  in  the  worst  of  times,  none  are 
now  likely  to  fall  away  when  the  Ay 
looks  brighter* 

But  further,  when,  by  the  unexpect- 
ed result  of  these  elections,  the  Conser- 
vative force  is  manifestiy  on  the  in- 
crease, and  even  now  so  strong  as  to 
demonstrate  the  impossibility  of  eidier 
commanding  the  Conunons  or  coercing 
the  Lords,  are  there  on  the  Ministerial 
side  no  patriotic  or  prudent  men  who 
will  think  it  necessary  to  desist  from  an 
agitation  that  cannot  be  successfhl,  ex- 
cept in  producing  excitement  and  dis- 
content? Are  there  none  who  will 
shrink  from  perpetually  bringing  for- 
ward measures  only  to  have  them  de- 
feated— from  waging  an  eternal  war 
with  the  institutions  of  their  country, 
protected  as  they  are  by  an  invincible 
and  growing  host  of  defenders  ?  Will 
all  the  Ministerial  party  be  pleased  with 
the  employment  assigned  to  them,  to 
beat  the  air,  to  sow  the  sand,  to  milk  the 
he-goat,  to  toil  with  Sysiphu8*s  stone,  to 
draw  water  in  the  sieves  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  Danaus;  to  pass  the  lifetime 
of  a  Parliament  in  standing  still,  till 
the  gorge  of  the  nation  rises  more  and 
more  at  their  lost  time,  and  the  wanton- 
ness and  impotency  of  their  attempts? 
We  suspect  there  are  very  many  who 
will  desist  from  embarrassing  where 
they  cannot  unravd — horn  insisting 
for  ever  in  projects  and  inaoTations 
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frben  tfaej  neither  see  the  when  nor 
the  how  of  their  accomplishment. 
H'e  SQ^iect  that  sensible  men  of  all 
parties  will  practically  agree  in  ab- 
staining from  unattainable  schemes^ 
and  betake  themselves  to  the  unex- 
dtmg  consideration  of  practicable  ob- 
jects. 

May  we  aak  a  further  question 
connected  with  this  plain  progress  of 
the  cnrrent  towards  Conservatiye 
opinions  ?  In  the  course  of  the  late 
pfections,  hare  none  of  the  Whig 
Ministerialists  got  a  hint  that  tiieir 
seats  are  not  so  secure  as  they  once 
tfaonght?  Are  none  of  the  great 
Engfish  Whig  families  now  mourning 
OTer  the  fall  or  diminution  of  their 
natural  influence  among  the  English 
gentry  and  yeomen  ?  Twenty-four 
eonnty  seats  have  been  wrested  from 
the  Whigs  in  England  on  this  last 
occasion ;  and  many  which  they  have 
sared  have  made  a  narrow  escape. 
There  are  still  forty-five  county^  seats 
in  the  possession  of  the  Whigs,  to 
be  played  for  at  the  next  election, 
or  at  the  next  vacancies  which  may 
occur;  and  these  are  to  be  won  or 
lost,  according  as  that  party  shall 
conduct  themselves  in  conformity 
with  English  feelings  and  English 
principles.  It  is  strange  if  the  Ca^ 
vendUhes,  and  Howards,  and  Fitz- 
wilUams  do  not  already  see  that  they 
&re  hazarding  their  total  extinction 
in  English  representation  by  longer 
coontenandng  destructive  measures, 
or  by  longer  linking  themselves  to 
0*ConneU*8  Irish  car.  The  forbear- 
ance which  has  been  exercised  towards 
them  at  the  last  elections  may  another 
tune  be  withdrawn ;  and  the  personal 
or  family  considerations  which  have 
now  preserved  them,  may  not  be  proof 
agsdost  a  few  years  more  of  anti-na- 
tiooal  policy. 

From  these  causes,  we  humbly  think 
it  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  speedy 
defection  from  the  Mioisterial  party 
or  its  principle,  and  a  growing  luke- 
warmness  among  its  nominal  adhe- 
rents. 

We  consider  that  wo  should  here 
add  as  another  cause  of  weakness  and 
embarraaunent  to  the  Ministerialbts, 
the  fact  which  we  suspect  will  soon 
appear,  that  ia  the  late  contest  the 
proper  Whig  wing  has  chiefly  suffered, 
ana  that  of  the  survivors  the  Radi- 
cals now  preponderate  over  their  more 
moderate  ^allies.    We  have  not  yet 
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seen  calculations  on  this  point,  but  we 
think  it  must  be  the  case  from  the 
general  nature  of  the  results. 

We  before  noticed  that  the  Con- 
servatives had  the  honour  of  defeat- 
ing many  of  the  Radical  leaders  ; 
but  it  is  to  be  remembered  that,  upon 
the  whole,  the  numerical  strength  of 
the  Ministerial  and  Conservative  par- 
ties remains  nearly  the  same  in  the 
boroughs,  while  Ministers  have  suf- 
fered chiefly  in  the  English  counties. 
It  is  certain  that  the  lUdical  section 
of  the  Ministerial  party  waa  before 
strongest  in  the  boroughs,  and  we 
think  it  must  be  so  still.  The 
Whigs  were  strongest  in  the  coun- 
ties, where  they  have  now  lost  twen- 
ty-four seats.  Whether  the  Whigs 
could  in  the  boroughs  have  du- 
placed  any  of  the  Radicals,  if  they 
had  tried,  is  a  question  we  cannot 
answer ;  but  there  was  a  compact  be- 
tween them,  express  or  tacit,  that  they 
should  not  disturb  each  other  any 
where.  In  this  bargain  the  Whigs, 
we  suspect,  have  signally  outwitted 
themselves.  Doomed  as  they  were  to 
be  greatiy  weakened  in  the  counties, 
they  renounced  one  chance  of  making 
up  their  loss  at  the  expense  of  the 
Radicals  in  the  boroughs.  It  is  plain 
that  unless  the  Whigs  have  succeeded 
as  many  Radicals  in  the  boroughs  as 
will  compensate  the  Whig  loss  in  tho 
counties,  their  relative  strength  in  Hie 
Ministeiial  party  must  be  greatiy  im- 
paired, as  any  gain  that  has  been  made 
in  Ireland,  we  presume,  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  proper  Whig  gain. 

Now  if  this  be  true,  how  disastrous 
and  disgraceful  is  the  position  of  the 
Whig  party  1  Some  recent  calculations 
have  shown,  we  think,  that  Ministers 
on  party  questions  had  seldom  or  ne- 
ver, in  the  last  Session,  a  muster  of 
100  Whigs,  and  were  already  almost 
a  minority  in  their  own  party.  But  if 
that  party  is  now  diminished,  and  if 
the  loss  consists  principally  of  Whigs 
ejected  from  English  counties  with- 
out any  compensating  gain  by  the 
Whigs  over  the  Radicals,  the  situa- 
tion of  Government  becomes  most  con- 
temptible, and  most  dangerous  for  the 
country.  The  majority  of  the  nation  is 
proved  to  be  decidedly  Conservative  or 
Preservative ;  many  Whigs  having 
been  unquestionably  returned  on  the 
principle  or  pretence  of  preserving 
our  institutions.  But  a  miy  ority  of  the 
Goverament  party  are  avowedly  for 
•  V 
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destroying  those  institutions.  Sup- 
pose it  appear  that  about  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  Parliament  are  Conser- 
vative in  principle,  while  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  Ministerial  party  are 
Destructive,  we  ask  if  it  is  possible^ 
or  decent,  or  safe,  that  such  a  state 
of  things  should  remain  ?  It  is  ma- 
nifest that  while  they  are  outnum- 
bered in  their  own  camp,  the  policy 
of  Ministers  must  necessarily  bend 
to  the  majority  of  their  supporters, 
and  assume  a  Radical  and  Destructive 
tendency,  whether  open  or  concealed, 
contrary  to  the  predominant  feeling 
of  the  country  and  of  Parliament. 
Tliat  the  preponderance  of  Radicals 
and  O^Connellites  on  that  side  must 
diminish  its  weight  in  the  estimation 
of  all  who  are  agreed  to  preserve  our 
institutions,  is  sufficiently  obvious. 

When  we  look  generally  at  the 
comparative  view  above  taken  of 
the  two  parties  now  opposed  to  each 
other  in  Parliament,  we  think  that  our 
friends  have  the  strongest  reasons  of 
self-gratulation  and  the  fairest  omens 
of  success.  On  the  one  side,  we  have 
a  body  of  brave  and  determined  men> 
trusting  in  each  other's  honour  and 
courage,  and  in  the  goodness  of  their 
cause,  fighting  for  their  hearths  and 
altiirs,  united  in  purpose  and  plans, 
headed  by  able  leaders,  and  em- 
boldened by  recent  success.  On  tho 
other,  we  see  a  set  of  marauding  plun- 
derers or  unwilling  conscripts,  with 
no  confidence  in  their  officers,  and  no 
discipline  among  themselves,  divided 
by  mutual  hatred  and  distrust,  and 
ever  and  anon  turning  their  arms 
against  each  other,  damped  by  unex- 
pected defeat,  and  sure  to  be  dispersed 
even  by  victory.  In  the  one  phalanx 
we  seem  to  sec  a  chain  of  adamant,  as 
in  tho  other  a  rope  of  sand. 

It  has  been  long  announced  by  tha 
Ministerial  party,  that,  without  a  great 
accession  to  their  numbers,  they  could 
not  go  on.  Their  cry  has  been  to  the 
nation,  "  Return  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Reformers,  and  we  shall 
then  carry  our  measures."  The  na- 
tion has  answered  tho  call  in  a  very 
different  manner  from  what  was  ex- 
pected :  and  we  presume  that  the 
measures  which  could  not  bo  carried 
before  are  not  likely  to  be  carried 
now.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
Ministers  will  continue  for  ever  to  pro- 
pose what  they  are  never  to  carry. 
It  remains  to  be  seen  Tfhethor  Govern* 


ment  is  to  play  the  part  of  an  abortive 
agitator,  and  whether  the  nation  is 
to  be  kept  in  disturbance,  and  the 
time  of  Parliament  consumed  to  no 
earthly  purpose.  That  the  Con- 
servative party  are  strong  enough 
to  maintain  their  resistance  on  all 
questions  of  constitutional  change,  is 
now  perfectly  clear.  They  are  obvi- 
ously, we  think,  strong  enough  to  visit 
any  Government  that  pursues  a  dif- 
ferent principle  with  palpable  marks 
of  their  indignation. 

Whoever  may  be  the  Queen*s  Mi- 
nisters at  the  meeting  of  Parliament, 
they  will,  we  are  satisfied,  receive  a 
fair  trial  from  the  Conservative  party. 
The  Queen*s  nomination  \s,primafacie, 
a  passport  to  the  indulgence  of  Parlia- 
ment. Such  is  the  theory,  and  such 
will  be  the  practice  of  the  Conserva- 
tives. They  will  not  return  evil  for 
evil — they  will  not  seek  for  contrivances 
to  combine  contradictions — to  unite 
together  parties  of  diametrically  oppo- 
site principles  and  views  upon  some 
cunning  question  of  a  middle  kind^ 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  displacing  their 
antagonists — they  will  not  reject  mea- 
sures good  in  their  own  nature,  because 
they  are  not  coupled  with  some  abstract, 
questionable,  and  unattainable  prio- 
ciple,  which  they  themselves  former- 
ly repudiated.  The  Conservative 
party,  when  they  wore  weaker  than 
they  are,  pursued  a  moderate,  con- 
scientious, and  patriotic  course  of  op- 
position, and  they  will  not  depart  from 
it  now  when  they  are  stronger.  All 
they  seek  themselves  is  the  resistance 
of  certain  specific  and  well-known 
measures  to  which  they  are  opposed. 
All  they  require  of  Ministers  is  the 
abandonment  of  Ministerial  agitation 
on  questions  of  that  nature  which  can- 
not l^  passed  through  Parliament. 
Even  the  Melbourne  Ministry  them- 
selves, damaged  as  they  are  in  strength 
and  in  reputation,  are  entitled  to 
this  trial,  if  they  should  be  in  a  con- 
dition to  seek  it.  Let  them  in  their 
system  of  government  conform  to 
the  negative  voice  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  Let  them  retrace  their 
steps,  and  leave  tho  forbidden  ground 
which  has  been  marked  off.  Let  them 
do  this  sincerely,  and  they  may  for 
a  wliile  retain  the  place  and  pay 
which  seem  their  main  inducement 
to  office,  their  great  consolation  in 
disgrace.  They  may  thus  hang  on 
till  their  own  inefficiency  s(od  the  de* 
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sertioiu  and  recriminations  of  thdr 
destnictiye  allies  compel  them  to  re- 
figD.  But  they  must  faithfollj  obserre 
the  cooditioDs  thus  imposed.  We  fear 
it  is  asking  the  leopard  to  change  his 
spots,  and  the  Ethiopian  to  cast  his 
skin.  But  it  must  be  done^  or  they 
can  be  Minbters  no  longer.  If  they 
raise  a  breath  or  lift  a  nnger  against 
the  fabric  of  the  Church  or  Constitu- 
tioD,  we  belieye  that  their  doom  is 
sealed.  If  they  insist  on  agitating 
tjnestions  wliich  unsettle  all  property 
and  disturb  all  sense  of  security,  and 
which  can  never  be  carried  at  all* 
or  not  without  a  revolution,  they  be- 
come nuisances  to  society,  and  will  be 
speedily  abated. 

And  now,  having  set  our  minds  at 
rest  as  to  our  prospects  in  the  present 
Parliament,  let  us  address  a  few.  words 
of  advice  to  our  Conservative  friends, 
more  particularly  in  our  own  quarter 
of  the  kingdom. 

Having  already  stniggled  well  in 
the  late  contest ;  having  maintained 
our  former  ground  and  gained  some 
encouraging  victories,  let  us  not  sit 
down  in  indolence,  thinking  that  our 
ta.<k  is  ended,  and  that  nothing  more 
ran  now  be  done  for  the  good  cause. 
It  L«  true,  that  the  same  kind  of  exer- 
tion is  not  still  required  of  us :  but 
srreat  and  persevering  efforts  of  a  dif- 
ferent description  wiU  be  necessary  to 
accomplish  our  full  triumph. 

1.  Though  the  Parliament  now 
chosen  may  last  for  several  years,  yet 
many  individual  vacancies  must  occur 
in  that  period,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
every  constituency  to  be  on  the  aaert, 
lest  that  contingency  should  visit  their 
own  door.  No  one  can  tell  wnat  sick- 
ness, death,  or  accident  may  do :  no 
one  can  tell  how  soon  a  new  election 
may  arise  from  the  official  promotion 
of  a  foe  or  of  a  friend.  In  the  last 
Parliament  much  was  gained  for  the 
Conservative  cause  in  single  elec- 
tions, and  if  we  do  our  duty  again, 
Mill  more  may  be  gained  now.  Let 
I  he  Conservative  party,  therefore,  in 
every  district,  so  act  that  no  event  of 
this  kind  may  find  them  unprepared. 
Let  them  remember  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  look  far  forward — that,  in  order 
to  vote,  men  must  be  on  the  register, 
and  that,  in  order  to  be  on  the  register, 
they  must,  for  the  most  part,  have  had 
their  rights  complete  for  a  certain  pre- 
vious space  of  time.  Let  foresight 
and  circumspection  be  combined  with 


energy  and  perseverance,  and  every 
few  months  will  add  something  to  the 
Conservative  strength. 

2.  We  exhort  our  friends  not  to  bo 
cast  down  in  places  where  we  have 
been  defeated.  Let  them  remem- 
ber how  many  gains  we  have  lately 
made  that  were  some  time  ago  un- 
hoped for.  Let  them  ask  whether  the 
consolidation  of  the  Conservative  par. 
ty  has  not  made  a  much  more  rapid 
and  successful  progress  than  the 
most  sanguine  of  us  expected.  The 
great  convulsion  of  1832  threatened 
to  overwhelm  the  best  friends  of  their 
country,  and  to  separate  long  from 
each  other,  men  whose  views,  though 
differing  on  that  great  question,  were 
alike  patriotic  and  constitutional.  But 
the  differences  of  that  period  are  rapid- 
ly wearing  away.  Every  day  is  giving 
union,  vigour,  and  strength  to  our 
friends.  Every  hour  is  bringing  divi- 
sion, lassitude,  and  weakness  to  our 
enemies.  In  this  last  contest  we  may 
say  that  for  the  first  time  there  has  ap- 
peared a  hope  of  making  a  stand  in  the 
Scotch  burghs.  We  have  gained  in- 
deed no  addition  to  our  numbers  in  that 
quarter ;  but  we  have  gained  what  we 
had  thought  to  be  long  lost,  and  we 
have  merely  lost  what  we  may  again 
recover.  In  others  of  the  burghs,  also, 
where  we  have  been  unsuccessfiil,  we 
have  reduced  the  msgorities  in  favour 
of  our  adversaries  to  a  manageable 
magnitude. 

3.  On  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  be 
elated  where  we  have  been  successful. 
No  error  can  be  more  pernicious  than  to 
suffer  our  past  victory  to  breed  a  sloth 
and  supineness  that  are  to  end  in  future 
defeat.  The  snake  is  scotched,  not 
killed :  the  enemy  is  yet  busy,  and  will 
be  most  busy  there,  where  he  sees 
over-confidence  and  remissness.  Let 
us  be  convinced  of  this  great  truth, 
and  let  us  act  on  the  conviction,  that 
as  there  is  scarcely  any  place  so  des- 
perate which  may  not  be  won  by  en- 
ergy, perseverance,  and  skill,  so  there 
is  none  so  secure  that  may  not  be  lost 
by  the  want  of  these  quaUties. 

4.  Independently  of  any  new  elec- 
tion, general  or  individual,  immediate 
benefit  is  to  be  attained  by  the  exer- 
tions of  the  Conservatives,  in  following 
up  the  blow  they  have  already  struck. 
The  state  of  the  register,  the  state  of 
public  feeling  will  always  tell  mate- 
rially upon  the  members  already 
elected,  and  upon  the  measures  which, 
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on  one  side  or  other,  may  be  brought 
forward.  The  eourage  and  conil- 
dence,  or  the  fear  and  dbtnut  which 
may  affect  the  respectiye  parties  from 
knowing  what  they  hare  to  flail  back 
upon,  will  often  gain  or  lose  many 
^Totes,  will  decide  whether  a  bold 
coarse  is  to  be  pursued  or  abandoned. 
Sueh  considorations  may  determine 
the  fiite  of  a  Ministry,  the  welfare  of 
an  empire.  The  necesnty  of  asndoens 
attention  to  the  regbter  has  been  in- 
culcatdl  by  the  highest  authority,  and 
cannot  be  estimatMl  too  highly.  The 
duty,  also,  of  fuding  and  extending 
ConserratiTe  feelings  throughout  tlw 
country  is  of  great  importance ;  and 
it  is  in  Tain  to  deny  that  much  in  this 
respect  remains  to  be  done  in  Scot- 
land, as  we  firmly  belieYe  much  is 
possible  to  be  done  by  judicious  and 
patient  exertion. 

5.  Finally,  k  is  not  too  early  for 
us  to  begin  those  moral  preparations 
which  are  essenUal  for  a  new  gene- 
ral election,  even  shoidd  it  be  a  few 
years  distant.  In  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion in  which  we  stand  in  Scotland, 
with  a  constituency  entirely  new  to 
Itie  franchise,  we  have  a  long  and  hard 
task  before  us,  ere  wc  can  bring  into 
foil  play  the  riglift  foelings  and  true 
opinions  of  the  countnr.  The  Con- 
servatiTes  now  return  but  20  Scotch 
members  out  of  53 — a  proportion  little 
more  tlum  what  we  can  maintain  in 
Ireland,  where  darkness  and  bigotry 
almost  overspread  the  land.  This 
preponderance  of  revolutionary  or 
reckless  men  in  the  representation 
may  be  no  serious  disgrace  to  us  at 
present,  under  the  unusual  circum- 
stances in  which  we  have  to  act ;  but 
it  will  become  a  disg^ce  if  it  continue 
longer.  The  Scottish  nation  roust, 
indeed,  be  greatly  changed,  or  those 
who  are  her  leaders  must  betray  or 
mistake  their  duty,  if  Scotland  docs 
not  soon  send  a  decided  majority  to 
Parliament  to  support  the  Protestant 
religion,  the  Established  Church,  and 
the  great  cause  of  stable  and  orderiy 
liberty.  When  the  freshness  of  new 
privUeges  is  worn  off,  when  the  hour 
of  reflection  comes,  there  cannot,  we 
think,  be  wanting  in  our  native  land 
a  predominance  of  those  attach- 
ments and  principles  which  are  the 
true  essence  of  the  Conservative  creed. 
Time, indeed,  is  required.  The  Reform 
Bill,  whether  a  right  or  a  wrong  mea- 
sure in  itself;  was  a  violent  disruption 
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of  ancient  bonds,  a  disturbance  of  ex- 
isting  balances .  It  encouraged  vision- 
ary hopes  and  presumptuous  thoughts 
which  are  not  yet  sobered.  It  placed 
the  proper  guides  and  best  benefactors 
of  the  poorer  classes  in  an  unnatural 
position,  from  which  they  have  not  yet 
recovered.  All  tiiis  confusion  b  not 
to  be  re-arranged  in  a  brief  space,  or 
without  great  care  and  attention.  The 
broken  members  of  the  social  frame 
must  have  time  to  knit  again  together  ; 
and  every  fair  occasion  must  be  made 
use  of  to  aid  the  healing  process,  by 
dtspelling  delusion,  and  reviving  sus- 
pended predilections. 

In  order  fairly  and  folly  to  achieve 
this  task,  wo  must  proceed  on  the 
fixed  principle,  that  the  Reform  Bill 
is   the   irrevocable  law  of  the  land. 
This  truth  should  every  moment  be 
vividly  before  our  eyes,   in   all  its 
constitutional  bearings  and  practical 
tendencies.     It  is  useless  to  criticise 
the  measure ;  it  is  worse  than  use- 
less to  repine  at  it.     Our  course  is 
to  study  and  understand  ft ;  to  ox- 
tract  from  it  all  the  good  of  which  it 
is  susceptible,  and  to  palliate  as  much 
as  possible  any  evil  wnich  is  mixed  in 
it.  It  is  clear,  that  in  the  constituencies 
created  bv  that  measure  the  Govern- 
ment of  tlie  country  is  now  placed,  «o 
far  as  the  Government  depends  on  the 
Commons'  House  of  Parliament.    If 
we  regard  our  own  safety  in  propertv 
and  person,  if  we  cherish  our  national 
prosperity  or  honour,  we  must  strenu- 
ously do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  make 
those  constituencies  work  together  for 
the  cause  of  order  and  peace.     Wc 
cannot  change  the  provisions  of  the 
bill,  but  we  may  change  its  effects  by 
operating  on  its  constituencies.    Wc 
do  not  now  refer  to  the  multiplication 
of  votes.     We  arc  no  enenries,  indeed, 
to  the  bona  fide  acquisition  of  qualifi- 
cations by  persons  of  substance,  a 
course  laudable  in  itself,  and  directly 
sanctioned  by  the  law,  which  permits 
it.  But  this,  after  all,  is  ouly  a  doubtfid 
palliative  for  an  evil  that  must  be  man- 
fnlly  faced,  'and  thoroughly  subdued. 
All  those  on  whom  their  rank  and  for- 
tune  have  bestowed  the  best  means 
and  placed  the  deepest  responsibility, 
must  seriously  apply  themselves  to 
bring  about  the  time  when  the  vhole 
gradations  of  society  shall,  as  much  a< 
possible,  be  bound  together  by  a  chain 
of  cordial  sympathy  and  mutual  confi-    i 
dence.    We  have  truth  on  our  side, 
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and  that  truth  must  prevul.  To  those 
&om  whose  eyes  they  are  at  present 
concealed  hy  misrepresentatioii  and 
error.  Conservative  principles  must  be 
proved  to  involve,  as  they  do,  the  true 
interest  of  all  orders  of  society.  To 
those  whom  calumny  and  prejudice 
hare  now  estranged  from  them,  the 
hoUers  of  Ccmservative  principles  must 
make  themselves  known  to  be,  as  they 
are,  the  true  friends  of  the  humble  as 
veU  as  of  the  exalted.  Every  class  of 
electors,  and  every  class  below  the  elec- 
tors, contams,  we  are  convinced,  many 
honest,  orderly,  and  pure-minded  men, 
who  are  susceptible  of  right  impres* 
aon9,  if  they  are  rightly  conveyed,  who 
would  subscribe  to  our  doctrines  and 
principles,  if  they  were  fairly  inter- 
preted  to  them,  and  stripped  of  those 
misconceptions  which  have  been  so 
bosilj  interwoven  with  hackneyed 
phrases  and  obnoxious  nicknames. 
Much  may  be  done  by  the  Christian 
charities  and  nameless  courtesies  of 
cTery-day  life  ;  by  kind  deeds  and 
counsels,  and  still  more  by  kind  words 
and  attentions.  Every  man  of  property 
has  his  sphere  within  which  these  offices 
are  to  be  exerted.  He  may,  nay,  he  will 
meet  with  much  stubbornness,  much 
ingratitude.  But  calm  perseverance 
will,  in  the  end,  find  out  the  way  and 
reach  the  goal.  Much  may  be  done  by 
the  increased  dissemination  of  suitable 
and  kindly  knowledge,  and  stiU  more 
by  the  extension  of  those  religious 
principles  which  are  the  begrinning  of 
wisdom,  and  which,  flowing  from  the 
heart  outwards,  remove  error  and  soften 
asperity,by  correcting  the  evil  passions, 
wnetherof  envy  or  covetousness,  anger 
or  vanity,  which  make  the  poorer  cl^s* 
es,  and  many  of  their  betters,  at  this 
moment  the  involuntary  slaves  or  dupes 
of  revolutionary  adventurers. 

All  this  is,  in  every  view,  our 
>acred  and  imperative  duty.  Though 
the  humbler  classes  of  society  coidd 
exert  no  influence  on  our  fortunes, 
wc  are  all  bound,  according  to  our 
means  and  advantages,  whether  of 
wealth,  or  station,  or  knowledge,  to 
contribute  our  utmost,  by  example,  by 
precept,  and  by  neighbourly  inter- 
course, to  the  work  of  social  improve- 
tuent  and  human  happiness.  Ail  this, 
we  know,  has  been  done,  and  is  still 
doing,  by  innumerable  members  of  the 
Conservative  jarty,  from  a  sense  of 
duty  or  love  of  goodness  alone ;  some 
more  prominenUy  and  conspicuously, 
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others  more  in  secret  and  by  stealth* 
Others,  again,  we  know,  have  in  them 
that  pride  of  spirit,  and  disdain  of  in* 
curring  suspicion,  that  the  very  thought 
of  such  things  being  politically  service- 
able, would  be  the  means  of  deter- 
ring them  from  the  virtues  and  graces 
they  might  otherwise  willingly  prac- 
tise. But  this  must  not  be.  We  must 
not  shun  to  do  what  b  right  because 
it  may  also  be  useful.  On  the  contrary^ 
nothing  forbids— .nay,  this  is  one  ele- 
ment of  the  Divine  Government  itself 
— ^that  the  exercise  of  moral  and  reli- 
gious duties  should  be  recommended 
by  their  temporal  benefits,  and  the  ne- 
glect of  them  punished  by  temporal 
evils.  The  consequences  of  vice  or 
sloth  ought  not  to  be  our  sole  motives 
to  virtue  or  exertion,  but  they  are 
hints  to  remind  us  of  the  higher 
principles  which  should  actuate  our 
conduct.  That  the  parent,  the  guar* 
dlan,  or  the  governor  who  slights 
the  due  training  and  superintendence 
of  his  charge,  will  himself  sufier  in 
the  vices  of  his  children,  his  depen- 
dents, or  his  subjects,  is  a  considera* 
tion  which  mav  Intimately  enforce 
the  most  sacred  and  solemn  of  earthly 
duties.  The  urgent  necessity  for  our 
own  self-preservation,  of  restraining  the 
bad  propensities,  and  eradicating  the 
false  opinions,  of  the  great  masses  on 
whom  our  welfare  is  now  directly,  as 
it  was  always  indirectly,  dependent^ 
should  teach  us,  or  the  more  impress 
on  us,  the  duty  of  spreading  into  er^TY 
comer  those  instructions,  those  feel- 
ings, and  those  principles  which  are 
the  best  antidote  against  this  as  well 
as  every  other  social  misohief. 

We  shfdl  indeed  be  wise  if,  out  of 
late  mortifications,  we  extract  those 
"  sweet  uses"  to  which  adversity  may 
always  be  put :  and  if,  taking  a  widb 
review  of  many  changes  which  society 
has  recently  undergone,  by  the  increase 
of  numbers  and  wealth,  as  well  as  of 
poverty  and  crime,  we  apply  ourselves 
diligently,  in  our  severd  spheres  and 
calUnsrs,  to  mitigate  and  correct  the 
evils  tnat  have  arisen.  We  have,  in  a 
great  measure,  been  taken  by  surprise 
by  the  progress  of  society,  which  has 
left  the  growth  of  some  of  our  best  in- 
fluences a  far  way  behind  it.  En- 
gaged long  in  a  severe  contest  with  the 
enemy  of  all  liberty  and  all  religion, 
our  attention  was  distracted  from  many 
precautionary  provisions  at  home, 
which  the  unexampled  expansion  of 
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our  poptQadon  and  resourced  rendered 
necessary.  Since  the  close  of  that 
contest,  the  nation  has  been  alternately 
engrossed  with,  the  exultation  of  vic- 
tory, or  the  lassitude  of  exhaustion  ; 
the  eagerness  of  commercial  enterprise, 
or  the  depression  of  pecuniary  sufifer- 
ing;  the  excitement  or  political  change, 
or  the  pride  of  mechanical  improve- 
ment. Luxury  has  made  rapid  strides ; 
the  intellect  has  been  lavishly  cultiva- 
ted :  but  the  feelings  that  would  make 
luxury  harmless,  the  lessons  that 
would  mako  knowledge  humble,  have 
not  been  proportionally  cherished. 
Political  rights  have  been  doubly  ex- 
tended bv  Sie  extension  of  the  law  and 
the  multiplication  of  the  people :  but 
the  old  forms  and  fhmaework  of  society 
that  should  bind  men  tog^er  in  mu- 
tual dependence,  have  been  left  unen- 
larged,  and  what  once  formed  our 
boast  and  blessing,  those  educational 
and  sanctifying  institutions,  so  neces- 
sary to  make  political  privileges  useful 
or  safe,  have  not  kept  pace  with  our 
civil  changes.  In  our  towns  and  lar- 
ger villages  the  different  ranks  of  so- 
ciety have  almost  lost  sight  of  each 
other.  Our  parish  churches,  our  pa- 
rish schools,  have  been  outstripped  in 
their  compass  by  physical  and  political 
events.  But  a  clear  perception  of  the 
chief  remedy  has  been  gradually  open- 
ing upon  us.  With  some  sad  variations 
of  application,  we  may  now  say  wiUi 
the  first  and  best  of  later  poets — 

**  But  liberty  and  triumphs  on  the  main. 
And  laurelled  armies,  not  to  be  withstood, 
'What  serve  they,  if  on  transitory  good 
Intent,  and  sedulous  of  abject  gain, 
The  Stat£  (ah,  surely  not  preserved  in 

vainl) 
Forbear  to  shape  due  channeb  which  the 


Of  sacred  Truth  may  enter — till  it  brood 
0*er  the  wid&  realm,  as  o*er  the  Egyptian 

plain, 
The  all- sustaining  Nile  ?    No  more — the 

TIME 
Is     CONSCIOUS     OP     HER     \V/ 

England's  bounds 

In  *1VAL  HASTE,  THE  WISIIED-FOR  TeMPLF.S 
RISE  I 
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I  hear  their  Sabbath  bells*  harmonioiis  chime 
Float  on  the  breeze — the  heavenliest  of 

all  sounds 
That  liill  or  vale  prolongs  or  multiplies." 

Alas !  it  is  not  the  State,  as  in  the 
hands  of  its  present  rulers,  that  seems 
bent  on  this  noble  object :  but  let  the 
Church  and  her  friends  continue  their 
efforts,  and  the  great  end  wiU  sooner 
or  later  be  accomplished. 

In  the  mean-time  let  no  excuse  or 
difficulty  prevent  the  lovers  of  their 
countnr  from  exerting  themselves,  in 
the  individual  circles  which  surrouDd 
them,  to  promote  the  diffu^on  of  true 
knowledge,  kind  feeling,  sound  mora- 
lity, and  pure  religion.  It  depends 
we  humbly  think,  upon  ourselves,  whe- 
ther Scotland,  as  of  old,  shall  not  still 
hold  her  head  high  in  all  these  excel- 
lences, as  well  as  in  their  sure  conco- 
mitants, the  love  of  order,  the  reverence 
of  authority,  and  the  hatred  of  change. 
At  least,  until  we  have  exhausted  every 
resource  for  infusing  right  opinions 
and  feelings,  it  is  premature  to  de- 
spair, and  foolish  to  complain,  of  the 
new  institutions  under  which  we  are 
destined  to  live.  It  is  one  thing  to 
oppose  the  making  of  a  change  as  pe- 
ruous,  and  another  to  sink  under  it  as 
ruinous  after  it  is  made.  There  is  no 
assignable  reason  why,  after  a  short 
time,  the  Constitutional  feeling  of 
Scotland  should  not  keep  pace  with 
that  of  England.  Let  us  engage  in  a 
generous  rivalry  with  the  sister  coun- 
try, and,  borrowing  what  hints  we  can 
from  the  generous  and  genial  charac- 
ter of  her  social  relations,  in  addition 
to  our  own  national  virtues,  let  its 
endeavour,  on  the  next  opportonity, 
to  present  ourselves  in  the  councils  of 
the  nation  with  a  corresponding  band 
of  representatives  to  concur  with  her^ 
in  maintaining  those  time-honoiured 
and  proved  institutions  in  Church  and 
State,  from  wliich  we  have  deriveil  the 
inestimable  blessings  of  a  pure  and 
tolerant  religion,  the  shelter  of.eqiwl 
laws,  and  the  enjoyment  of  rational 
liberty. 
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It  u  singular  that  the  drama  should 
DOW  be  perishing  in  every  civilized 
state  of  the  earth.  '<  Look  round  the 
vorld,  from  China  to  Peru."  Music 
and  pantomime,  the  hallet  and  rope- 
danciog*,  are  the  substitutes  which 
supersede  the  nobleness  of  tragedy 
and  the  brilliancy  of  comedy.  Yet 
this  was  not  the  case  in  the  most  in- 
tellectual portion  of  the  ancient  world, 
nor  Id  the  most  ardent>  ambitious,  and 
elevated  periods  of  our  own.  iEschy- 
los,  SophocleSy  Euripides,  Aristo- 
phanes, and  Menander  are  fixed  stars 
in  the  most  glowing,  intellectual  hemi- 
sphere of  Greece.  What  would  French 
literature  be  without  Racine  and  Cor- 
Qcille,  the  only  permanent  splendours 
of  the  splendid  rdgn  of  Louis  Qoatorze? 
What  light  of  ancient  or  modern 
times  has  had  the  power  to  throw 
Shabpeare  into  the  shade  ?  To  this 
moment  Spain,  looking  back  from 
tlie  barrenness  and  troubles  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  with  proud  and 
perhaps  hopeless  recollection,  to  the 
intellectoal  achievements  of  the  six- 
teenth, recognises,  among  the  noblest 
moDuoients  of  tliat  time  of  triumph, 
the  works  of  Lope,  the  only  rival  of 
Cervantes,  equal  to  him  in  wit,  origi- 
nality, and  vigour;  but  surpassing 
him  and  all  other  men  in  the  mea- 
sureless force,  richness,  and  inex- 
haustible rapidity  of  his  powers  of 
production. 

Lope  de  Vega  was  born  in  Madrid 
the  25th  of  November,  1562.  The 
spirltof  poetry  broke  out  in  him  early, 
for  he  wrote  verses  at  ^^e  years  old. 
After  being  patronised  by  the  san- 
giuinarj  Duke  of  Alva,  the  death  of 
his  first  wife  drove  him  to  divert  his 
care  in  the  perilous  experiment  of  the 
Armada.  The  death  of  a  second 
drove  him  to  a  monastery.  He  be- 
came a  Franciscan,  and  was  even  em- 
ployed in  the  Inquisition.  He  now 
probably  grew  insane ;  for  after 
having  long  suffered  under  dejection 
of  mind,  he  gave  himself  so  severe  a 
peDitential  £gellation  that  he  died. 
This  event  took  place  on  the  26th  of 
May,  1635,  at  the  age  of  63.  He 
was  boned  with  great  pomp,  and  as- 
sumed thenceforth  the  rank  of  the  first 
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dramatist  of  his  country.  ThrSpa« 
niards  boast  of  his  marvellous  facility 
of  production.  He  is  said  to  have 
written  upwards  of  two  thousand 
plays.  It  has  been  observed  that,  if 
the  native  account  be  true  that  he 
wrote  21,300,000  verses,  he  must 
have  written,  for  fifty  years,  500  a^day. 
His  wonderful  superfluity,  however, 
arose  in  some  degree  from  the  octo- 
syllabic metre,  and  also  from  his 
adopting  all  kinds  of  subjects.  Of 
480  of  his  principal  plays,  he  acknow- 
ledges that  but  six  were  regular.  His 
exhibition  of  character  is  alternately 
feeble  and  unnatural ;  his  taste  extra- 
vagant, but  national;  his  plots  im- 
probable, yet  full  of  incident.  He  was 
the  poet  for  a  time  of  national  in- 
trigue, animation,  and  eccentricity ;  a 
period  of  desperate  crimes  and  bril- 
Jiant  frivolities  ;  of  a  dissolate  court 
and  a  gallant  people ;  in  short,  of  a 
Spanish  cavalier,  mingling  Castilian 

})ride  with  French  subtlety  and  Ita- 
ian  dissipation.  But  in  Spain  the 
stage  has  gone  down ;  the  solemn 
tragedies  and  gay  comedies  have  been 
superseded,  as  in  our  own  country,  by 
interludes,  dances,  and  melodramas. 

It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that 
in  this  land  of  grace  and  gravity,  of 
cavaliers  and  confessionals,  of  assassi- 
nations and  altars,  the  most  daring 
of  all  stage  representations  i^hould 
have  had  its  birth.  Don  Juan,  known 
to  every  lover  of  music  by  Mozart's 
celebrated  opera,  and  known  to  all  the 
barns  of  Europo  by  the  taking  title  of 
«*  The  Libertine  Destroyed,"  was 
originally  and  exclusively  Spanish. 
There  was  an  actual  existing  Don 
Juan — Don  Juan  Tcnorio,  a  gentle- 
man of  Andalusia.  He  was  bom  in 
Seville,  in  the  fourteenth  century ; 
was  a  companion  of  the  profligate 
career  of  Don  Pedro,  and  a  relation 
of  Maria  Pardilla,  the  celebrated  and 
beautiful  favourite  of  the  king.  This 
relationship  brought  him  into  favour 
at  court — a  favour  which  was  of  course 
sustained  by  the  congenial  irregularity 
of  his  manners.  Don  Pedro  gave  him 
a  knighthood,  and  made  him  the  chief 
superintendent  of  his  cellar — an  ap- 
propriate appointment,  which  shows 
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at  once  the  sense  of  Don  Pedro>  and 
assisted  tho  history  of  liis  knighUiood. 
Don  Juan*s  private  career  nccassaiily 
justified  his  renown  amongst  all  the 
belles^  married  and  unmarried,  of 
Spain.  But  his  story  made  an  im- 
pression so  strong  upon  the  national 
mind,  as  to  stir  up  even  a  monk,  Ga* 
briel  Telley,  to  torow  it  into  a  dra*- 
matic  form,  and  publish  his  play  at 
Madrid  in  1634.  It  was  called  «  The 
Wag  of  Seville,  or  the  Gnest  of 
Stone. "  The  subject  was  adopted  by 
MoU^re  about  thirty  years  afterwards. 
Moli^re  was  attacked,  for  what  was 
termed  its  immorality,  by  the  whole 
host  of  Fr^ich  critics.  The  poet,  in- 
dignant at  being  compelled  to  justify 
himself,  rewarded  his  libellers  by  tlie 
capital  picture  of  hypocrisy  in  the 
Tartuffe ;  but  tho  nature  of  the  ori- 
ginal narrative,  the  vividness  of  the 
incidents,  and  the  fierce  and  dashing 
spirit  of  the  hero's  career,  had  long 
before  made  him  popular  in  the  drama 
of  Europe.  A  great  musician  said 
that  he  never  regarded  himself  as  suc- 
cessful, until  he  heard  liis  music  on 
the  barrel-organ.  *'  The  true  test  of 
popular  poetry,*'  says  Johnson, ''  is  to 
find  one*s  poems  in  the  parlour-win- 
dows of  inns ;  and  the  wianswerable 
evidence  of  dramatic  success  is  to 
find  one's  play  making  its  progress 
through  the  bams."  By  this  test, 
Don  Juan  is  among  the  most  popular 
of  human  productions  ;*  for  it  has 
probably  been  performed  in  more 
bams  than  any  other  play  of  Europe. 
The  story  has  now  become  too  com- 
mon to  allow  of  its  being  told  in  a 
more  dignified  form  ;  but,  in  the 
hands  of  a  true  dramatic  genius,  it 
would  supply  the  materials  <^  a  very 
noble  Tragedy.  The  mind  naturally 
delights  in  the  daring  and  lofty  con- 
tempt of  danger  exhibited  by  its  hero. 
The  ferocity  from  which  we  should 
shrink  in  real  life,  is  seen  on  the  stage 
only  in  the  shape  of  untameable 
vigour;  the  prolligacy  shmes  ont 
only  as  the  effect  of  fiery  passion ; 
the  remorselessness,  only  as  the  indo- 
mitable energy  of  a  spirit  defying 
all  contingencies ;  and  even  the  final 
Mid  fearful  profanation,  with  which 
the  Don  revels  in  the  terrors  of  the 
spiritual  worid,  exalts  him  into  the 
highest  rank  of  a  jovial,  yet  bold  and 
brilliant,  superiority  to  the  terrors  of 
the  tomb. 


But  when  is  the  avatar  to  come? 
O'er  the  drama,  **  Night,  leaden  g^- 
dess,  reigns  snpreme."  Even  the  re- 
laxation of  the  law  of  copyright,  aid- 
ed by  the  building  of  nineteen  minor 
theatres,  of  which  some  of  our  iheatric 
wits  pleasantly  said*  **  That  they  would 
cease  to  be  miHor$,  they  were  so  near 
one-and-twenty :"  even  the  di^Kirse- 
m^its  of  the  full  purse  of  the  best  of 
English  singers  and  die  most  opu- 
lent, and  the  declaration  of  Lord 
Holhtnd  himself,  that  he  would  write 
a  tragedy  in  the  first  week  he  conld 
disengage  himself  from  Parliament 
.and  get  the  fear  of  Lord  Lyndfaurst 
firom  before  his  eyea*  all  haTa  been 
unavailing.  Mr  Macready  threatens 
to  exhibit  his  wielding  of  the  sceptre 
at  Covent-Garden.  We  ought  to 
confide.  But  despair  **  overoomes  us 
like  a  summer  cloud." 

Th(D  late  King  was  charged  with 
eommeneing  his  rejgn  by  an  affecta- 
tion of  popularity.  His  talking  to 
strangers,  his  fiinuliar  conversation  at 
court,  and  his  promenading  St  Jameses 
with  an  umbrella  under  btt  arm,  were 
aU  regarded  as  an  affected  contrast 
with  the  secluded  habits  of  George 
IV.  But  they  were,  with  more  pro- 
bability, the  habits  of  his  nature, 
strengthened  by  the  habits  of  his  pro- 
fession. For  a  long  period  of  bis  lift, 
too,  he  had  lived  in  nanrow  circuni' 
stances,  and  the  humility  of  hie  esta- 
blishment compelled  humili^  of  man- 
ners. Had  he  been,  like  Heniy 
IV.  of  France,  a  man  of  brilUaot 
spirits  and  buoyant  wit»  his  career 
would  have  furnished  many  a  curiom 
adventure  of  the  coUisioa  of  high  life 
with  low.  Yet  even  he  had  some  odd 
rencontres.  One  morning,  as  he  was 
riding  towards  Windsor,  daring  the 
reign  of  his  brother,  without  even  a 
groom,  he  was  overtaken  by  a  but* 
Cher's  boy,  who  accosted  him  :^ 

«'  That  there,"  said  h^  '^  is  a  good- 
ish-looking  horse.  I  suppose  he  can 
trot?*' 

'f  I  suppose  he  eao/'  aaid  the 
Prince. 

'<  But  this  fellow  under  m^**  says 
the  butoher,  ''would  show  him  the 
heels  for  all  that ;  and  if  yon  are  io- 
dined  for  a  try.  111  trot  you  a  mile^ 
up  to  the  Red  Lion,  for  a  pot  of 
beer." 

«<  No,"  sftU  the  Prince^  who  did 
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At  the  MbiMiv^ 
«  rn  not  trol  with  yoq,  md  I  don't 
vat  jour  pot  nf  beer.** 

<'  Woil,  just  as  too  like/*  says  the 
batd^r;  then  leoiiiBf  aM  orer  him, 
vith  great  ifisdab,  aaid,  aa  he  trotted 
fonrud»  <«  I  kiiev  aa  hour  it  would 
be-I  thought,  after  all,  you  wofo 
notbiog  but  a  miff.'* 

What  the  exact  meaidiiir  of  thio 
pithy  pfaraae  Waa,  it  vsgkt  he  dSQenlt 
to  tell.  It  pmaled  the  royal  party* 
to  vhom  tho  Prince  told  it  with  gproat 
good-hnaioar  iannediately  after,  and 
set  the  table  on  •  roar. 

Tkt  lait  terra  in  Weatmfaister  Hall 
H  said  to  bare  been  a  remarkably  lean 
ooe,  bat  it  waa  pradnotiTO  of  some 
good  jokes.  Aa  a  barrister  waa  going 
down  Palaoe  Yard,  he  was  beepattered 
bfamd-eart  One  of  his  hrethraa 
said  to  bin,  <«  That  la  an  aetion  of 
damages.** 

*<  No  doabt,"  waa  tiie  anawer  I «« hat 
lahooldiiiu  to  see  thejory  that  would 
give  me  costs  of  suit.'* 

A  esase  eame  on — a  eontract  for 
npDlyiag  milk  to  one  of  the  Hoa- 
pitala.  One  of  the  witnesses  said, 
tkattbe  bjgh  piiee  of  the  artiele  was 
owing  to  the  hot  weather. 

"  Hew  owing  to  the  hot  weaiher, 
BJ  good  Mow  ?'*  asked  the  counsel. 

'*  The  BcaKity  of  grass/'  said  the 
witaesg. 

"  N0W9  I  ask  yon — and  remember 
jsn  an  on  yoor  oath/'  said  the  ooun- 
kU<'  was  it   not   the  soafoity  of 

A  hone  case  was  before  the  court 
''  Then  are  no  cases/*  said  the  Judge* 
'*  which  seem  aunpleri  yet  there  are 
none  brought  before  the  Bench  whieh 
oecnpy  more  of  onr  time,  by  the  dez* 
^ty  of  the  gentlemen  who  conduct 
them." 

"  Oh,  mv  Lord/*  replied  the  bar- 
fttter  who  led,  «  there  are  few  sub* 
JKts  wbfeh  have  more  engrossed  the 
nund  of  mankind  fttmi  the  daws  of 
Noah  than  ofory  thmg  connected  with 
^t  noble  anhnal,  the  horse.  Buce- 
phalns  is  aa  well  known  as  Alexander 
the  Gnat." 

"  Brother/*  replied  the  Judge, 
"  then  b  no  instance  among  modem 
^WTwn  of  fematkable  equestrianism ; 
^nd  I  beliere  that  the  last  fear  Chan- 
atton  were  searedy  ewer  on  horse*- 
iMf^lnifae  coarse  of  dMirUwes.  I 
^^  I  my  ventore  te  say>  at  leasts 


that  Uida  MaoeieUb  Eldon,  Lynd. 
hnist,  and  Bro«ghan»  know  little 
more  than  that  a  horse  had  a  head  at 
one  end  of  him,  and  a  tail  at  tho 
oOier/* 

**  I  mnat  beg  his  Lordahip^s  par- 
don, gentlemen/*  said  the  counsel, 
turning  to  the  jury,  *'  hut  the  honours 
of  the  kw  have  not  been,  by  any 
means,  nneonneeted  with  the  honours 
of  the  art  of  which  I  am  now  the 
bumble  advocate.  I  appeal  to  the 
reet^leetion  of  every  man,  whether 
the  whole  fonr  of  those  noble  and 
learned  Lords  had  not  AoWes,  and 
did  not  ride  tham  ?  I  recollect  also, 
that  Lord  Bronyham  was  member  for 
the  North  Bii^na ;  and  it  has  been 
asserted,  and  I  have  never  heard*  it 
demedy  that  Lord  Brougluun,  a  man 
of  distinguished  ability  as  he  is,  fre- 
onently  eame  even  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  riding  upon  his  high 
horse.'' 

SoBQo  imputations  were  thrown  out 
on  the  conduct  of  a  country  solieitori 
who  dispensed  justice  among  the  pea- 
santry in  Ins  neighbourhood  at  a  rather 
eheaper  rate  than  was  regarded  as 
dignified  by  the  profession.  As  he  was 
examined  pretty  sharply  on  this  sub- 
ject in  the  witness-box,  the  oounaal 
Ibr  the  defendant  applied  himself  to 
wipe  ofP  this  especially  ignonunious 
stain.  «<  We  have  been  just  told^** 
saidhetothewitnea*,  ^<  that  you  made 
low  charges.  Now,  I  suppose  you 
did  this  from  a  consideration,  not  for 
yourself,  but  for  the  cirenmstances  of 
the  people  who  employed  you?**  «'Un* 
doubtedly,**  was  the  answer.  **  I  sup- 
pose, too,  I  mav  toke  it  for  granted, 
that  if  you  had  been  lucky  enough  to 
have  had  a  great  rich  client,  instead 
of  a  poor  one — ^for  instance,  a  man  of 
ten  thousand  a*year,  like  the  plaintiff 
in  this  case,  instead  of  a  dav-labourer  at 
a  sMlling  a^day — ^y  on  would  have  made 
a  handsome  biU  of  costs  of  it  ?**  <'  I 
should  have  conceived  myself  justified 
in  so  doing/'  was  the  answer.  **  In 
short,'*  sdd  the  counsel,  '«your  prin- 
ciple is,  to  take,  in  every  case,  what 
you  can  get ;  and  yet  you  are  calum- 
niated for  acting  nnprofessioqally. 
My  Lord,  I  tUnk  that  charge  at  least 
must  be  wiped  off  at  once.  It  appears 
that  he  took  all  that  his  client  had.  I 
defy  any  man  to  give  stronger  evidence 
of  having  acted  up  to  the  most  esta- 
blished ^aracter  of  a  soticitor.*' 
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•  A  new  "  Family  Cookery  Book"  is 
about  to  appear.  We  give  a  capital 
receipt  for  a  "  Dish  for  two,"  called 
"  Marriage."  Catch  a  young  gentle- 
man and  lady.  The  young  gentteman 
will  be  best  raw,  and  the  young  lady 
quite  tender ;  set  the  gentleman  at  the 
dinner  table ;  take  a  bottle  of  wine, 
claret  is  good,  port  is  better,  a  little 
dash  of  champagne  will  give  it  a  brisk- 
ness ;  let  him  soak  in  this  mixture  for 
a  couple  of  hours ;  if  no  signs  of  boiling, 
try  another  bottle.  When  getting  r«i 
in  the  gills,  take  him  into  the  drawing- 
room  ;  if  in  winter,  set  him  at  the  fire- 
side by  the  lady,  throw  in  a  dash  of 
green  tea,  of  about  three  cups  to  each, 
and  let  them  simmer  together ;  if  in 
the  summer  time,  place  them  in  a  cur- 
rent of  air,  as  near  the  window,  and 
as  much  out  of  sight  as  you  can ;  stick 
the  lady  all  over  with  flowers,  and 
place  them  near  the  piano,  and  keep 
stirring  them  till  the  lady  sings .  When 
you  hear  the  gentleman  sigh,  it  is  a 
good  sign ;  as,  whether  winter  or  sum- 
mer, they  are  sure  to  be  growing  warm. 
Then  take  them  off,  and  put  them  in 
a  comer  of  the  room  on  a  sofa,  near  a 
chess  table,  if  possible ;  leave  them 
together  simmering  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  Repeat  this  for  three  or 
four  times,  taking  care  to  keep  them 
as  close  to  each  other  as  you  can. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  about  the 
degree  of  heat ;  if  too  great,  they  will 
explode  and  fly  off ;  if  too  Httle,  they 
will  turn  into  a  jelly,  or  perhaps  an 
ice.  The  best  heat  is  the  moderate, 
regular,  and  constant.  The  length  of 
time  during  which  it  is  applied  must 
be  according  to  circumstances.  For 
a  gentleman  and  lady  under  five-and- 
twcnty,  three  months,  three  weeks,  or 
three  days,  sometimes  are  sufficient; 
but,  in  every  instance,  there  must  be 
great  precaution  to  avoid  a  broil.  A 
certain  quantity  of  the  King's  coin  put 
in  during^  the  cooking  will  have  great 
effect  in  keeping  up  the  heat ;  the  dish 
will  look  remarkably  well  if  garnished 
round  with  bank  paper ;  it  may  then 
be  served  up  at  table,  and  make  an 
excellent  meal  for  two.  Care  should 
be  taken  that  no  vinegar  is  used,  as 
the  dish  is  remarkaUy  apt  to  tarn 
sour. 

The  rage  for  ballooning  is  as  violent 
as  ever.  Mrs  Graham,  undeterred  by 
the  recollections  of  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, and  determined  at  once  to  look 


down  upon  the  world,  and  to  be  out 
of  the  reach  of  hearing  what  the  worid 
says  of  her,  mounts  the  skies  every 
week,  and  so  far  as  we  know,  every 
day.  What  a  situation  for  a  philoso- 
pher !  to  live  three  thousand  feet  above 
the  worid — ^to  see  London  diminished 
to  the  size  of  a  child's  top — to  take  St 
Paul's  for  a  gingerbr^id-nut— and 
Westminster,  with  all  its  statesman- 
ship, for  a  baby-house  I  What  a  glo- 
rious elevation  above  the  passions  of 
the  world  must  be  the  offspring  of  thi^ 
bound  into  the  elements  1  How  de- 
lightful  it  must  be  to  look  down  from 
a  palace  of  silk,  and  a  gilded  chariot 
hung  to  it,  and  think  of  the  infinite 
littleness  of  the  ant-hill  beneath !  To 
Mrs  Graham,  seven  times  a- week,  all 
the  pomps  and  vanities  of  this  wicked 
world  must  disappear.  She  must  see 
Lord  Melbourne  only  as  an  emmet  in 
a  blue  waistcoat,  if  she  sees  him  at  all : 
his  brothers  of  the  Cabinet  dwindled 
to  the  very  verge  of  invisibility,  and 
Lord  John  defying  all  the  powers  of 
the  telescope. 

The  late  attempt  to  use  the  parachute 
was  amongst  the  most  unaccountable, 
as  well  as  the  most  unfortunate,  of  all 
experiments.  The  invention  was,  In 
the  first  place,  on  the  face  of  it  useless, 
the  object  being  simply  to  descend 
from  the  balloon,  whue  that  balloon 
was  in  perfect  safety.  This  was  use- 
less,  for  the  great  point  would  have 
been  to  have  remained  in  the  balloon 
itself.  In  the  next  place,  it  was  con- 
structed  on  wholly  unscientific  princi- 
ples, for  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
width  of  the  parachute,  necessary  to 
sustain  the  wmght  of  a  man,  must  be 
attainedonly  by  a  weight  of  noachineiy, 
which  would  precipitate  him  to  the 
earth.  A  third  absurdity  was,  the 
attempt  to  use  machinery  so  feeble  for 
the  saxe  of  its  lightness,  that  it  must 
almost  immediately  give  way  to  the 
rush  of  the  air  in  its  descent.  All 
those  absurdities,  united  in  the  inven- 
tion of  this  unfortunate  man  Codungr, 
destroyed  him  in  a  moment.  It  was, 
however,  unlucky  that  those  sug- 
gestionSf  obvious  as  ihej  are,  had  not 
been  urged  upon  the  proprietors  of  the 
balloon  before  attempting  his  ascent. 
Faraday,  the  lecturer  at  the  Albemarle 
Institution,  who  was  present  on  this 
occasion,  writes  a  letter  to  the  Times, 
exculpating  himself  as  best  be  ma? 
from  any  share. in  encouraging  this 
foolish  and  disastrous  enterprise.   But 
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this  is  too  late ;  if  he  believed  all  that 
be  fatf  told  va,  he  ought  to  hare  re- 
nK)D9tnted--not  with  Cocking^  who 
was  an  ignonuit  man,  and  mad  with  the 
prospects  of  fame  and  fortune,  but  with 
the  propiieton  of  the  balloon ;  a  ringle 
word  ot decision  would  have  awakened 
those  persona  to  the  inhnmanitj  of  the 
attempt,  or  startled  them  b  j  a  sense  of 
the  lupopularity  of  its  consequences. 
Bat  all  was  confined  to  hints,  and  sur- 
Duses,  and   apprehensions  —  things 
wMch  ererj  projector  laughs  at,  by 
which  no  projector  is  erer  restrained — 
and  which  he,  and  all  other  men, 
justly  regard  as  merely  the  subterfuge 
of  those  peculiarly  wise  persons  who 
ihelter  their  want  of  foresight  under 
the  safe  suggesUbn  of  the  possibility 
of  Mure.    Even  the  proprietors  of 
the  balloon  are  evidently  to  blame,  for 
common-sense  must  hawe  told  them 
that  a  miserable  tin  tube,  of  a  few 
inches  diameter,  was  not  sufficient  to 
pretent  the  collapse  of  a  parachute  of 
upwaidsofninety  feet  in  dreumference, 
roshiog  through  the  air  with  the  wdght 
of  a  human  body  attached  to  it.    And 
commoDpsenae  did  so  tell  them,  for 
they  BDggested   that   this   tin   tube 
should  be  substituted  by  something  of 
a  stronger  kmd,  by  wood  for  instance. 
This,  too,  went  for  nothing ;  and  Uie 
unlucky  projector  was  suffered  to  take 
his  own  way.     We  conceiye  that  men, 
circumstanced  as  the  proprietors  of  a 
ptthlic  exhibition,  lie  under  a  serious 
responsibility  to  the  public  to  prevent 
all  displays   attended   with   serious 
hazard.    For  instance,  if  a  man  pro- 
posed to  jump  from  the  top  of  one  of 
the  trees  at  Vauxhall,  we  should  hold 
that  the  additional  profit  of  the  exhi- 
bition would  by  no  means  justify  the 
proprietors  in  suffering  the  madman  to 
break  hb  neck.     Thus,  we  held  that 
tlie  pkv-house  proprietor  who  lately 
suffered  an  unfortunate  figurante  to 
walk  np  a  rope  from  the  pit  to  the 
gallery,  to  the  most  imminent  hazard 
of  her  own  neck  and  those  of  all  on 
whom  she  might  be  precipitated,  in- 
curred a  heavy  responsibility  in  the 
event  of  her  breaking  heis  bones — an 
event  which  actually  happened  after  a 
few  nights  of  this  miserable  experi- 
°^t.  We  hopethat  the  warning  given 
by  the  &te  of  those  unhappy  people  will 
beeffeetoal,  and  that  public  feehngs  in 
future  will  be  spared  the  pam  of  dis- 
P^ysy  soffgested  by  folly,  and  sane- 
UQaedonTy  by  r««lme8»  wd  credulity. 


Yet,  on  this  occasion,  we  cannot 
help  expressing  some  respect  for  the 
intelligence  of  Green  the  aeronaut. 
Perhaps  not  one  in  ten  thousand  would 
have  had  the  quickness  to  foresee  and 
provide  for  the  contingency  that  follow- 
ed the  cutting  away  of  the  parachute. 
The  air-vessel  which  he  took  up  with 
him  evidently  saved  his  and  his  com* 
panion*s  lives.  It  is  true  that  he  might 
have  been  prepared  for  a  sudden  rise 
of  the  balloon  when  it  was  once  freed 
from  the  weight  of  the  parachute;  it  is 
clear,  however,  that  he  was  by  no  means 
prepared  for  the  sudden  and  almost 
explosive  rapidity  with  which  it  shot 
up  miles  into  the  air.     His  description 
of  this  startling  phenomenon  exhibits 
the  bewilderment  of  senses  wholly 
overwhelmed ;  he  lost  his  breath  and 
his  sight  together — ^the  fortunate  acci^ 
dent  of  his  being  able  to  open  the  valve 
of  the  balloon  probably  saved  the 
whole  machine  from  bursting  like  a 
sky-rocket.     Nothing  but  the  supply 
of  air  saved  himself  from  suffocation. 
By  those  means  he  managed  to  bring 
the   balloon  down  once  more,  and 
escape  the  fate  of  the  poor  projector, 
who  was  already  lying  mangled  on  the 
ground.  Still  we  must  ask,  what  is  the 
advantage  of  those  exhibitions  ? — Hu- 
man curiosity  naturally  turns  to  them 
with  strong  interest — ^phUosophy  sees 
in  them  a  tantalizing  spectacle.     Of 
all  the  discoveries  of  mechanism,  this 
machine  seems  at  once  to  be  the  nearest 
to  perfection — and  yet  separated  from 
that  perfection   by   an   impediment 
hitherto  insurmountable.  The  Nassau 
balloon  shows  us  what  might  be  effect- 
ed by  this  great  instrument.     In  that 
instance  five  or  six  hundred  miles  of 
sea,  plain,  mountain,  and  valley,  were 
swept  over  in  a  night.     Before  ano- 
ther sunset  Europe  would  have  been 
traversed — four-and-twenty  hours,  and 
that  speed  would  have  carried   the 
aeronauts  from  London  to  Constanti- 
nople— four-and-twenty  hours    more 
would  have  carried  them  to  Babylon 
— four-and-twenty  hours  in  addition 
would  have  brought  them  in  sight  of 
the  frontiers  of  British  India.     The 
aeronauts   tell  us   that  the   balloon 
.  might  have  been  kept  up  at  this  rate 
for  BIX  months.    Such  are  the  powers 
of  the  balloon,  but  those  powers  de- 
pend upon  an  element  which  hitherto 
no  man  has  been  able  to  master,  and 
A^  invention  still  remains  a  toy. 
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The  dramadc  eiiucadoii  of  ihe 
French  pMTcrti  the  simpiicky  of  the 
human  mind  in  all  things.  They  «re 
so  madi  aceostomed  to  c(Hq>$  tU 
Aeatre,  the  soddea  cataatrophesy  fetvt* 
ling  ntoationa^  and  scene-shiftiags  of 
die  stage,  that  nature  loses  its  efl^ 
until  every  man  in  France  eorets  to 
he  a  posture-master  or  a  Roman  pa* 
trioty  and  every  woman  a  rope-dancer 
or  a  Roxalana.  And  this  folly  pene* 
trates  through  sll  the  depattments  of 
life,  imd  even  of  death.  The  French 
<diild  is  taught,  even  in  its  nursery,  to 
mouth  out  some  swelling  sentiment  on 
the  grandeur  of  France,  as  utteriy 
inconceivable  for  his  little  mind  as  if 
he  had  mouthed  out  a  propomtion  in 
mathematics  or  an  harangue  in  the 
Chambers.  The  soldier  marches, 
talking  of  the  balance  of  £urope--the 
bar-maid  spouts  firagments  from  Cor- 
neMlo,  and  Mb  her  pots  to  the  glory 
of  France — and  even  the  wretch  who 
dies  by  the  hand  of  justice  feels  fafan* 
self  perfeedy  consoled  by  finishing  his 
esjeer  like  the  hero  of  a  mdodntma. 
Even  in  that  most  melancholy  and 
de^erate  condition  of  the  huflMU 
mind  which  urges  men  to  suicide,  die 
foreigner  exhibits  die  nadonal  prln*> 
ciple.  When  the  wretched  English- 
man  meditates  setf-destruction,  he 
shuts  up  his  sorrow  within  himself, 
shrinks  from  publicity,  waits  dll  mid- 
night,  and,  under  cover  of  dariuiess^ 
ffings  himself  into  some  river,  or  puts 
an  end  to  his  lile  by  the  podon  or  the 
pistol.  The  Frenchman,  in  nine  in- 
stances out  of  ten,  em^rfoys  his  dosing 
hours  in  informing  his  acquaintance 
of  his  determination,  then  marches  out 
into  public,  stands  on  tiie  Pont  Neuf, 
and  plunges  Into  the  river  at  noonday ; 
or  exhibits  himsdf  on  die  river,  or 
takes  his  station  on  the  highway,  and 
there  perishes,  pistol  in  hand,  like  a 

SoUant  bandit  of  the  Black  Forest, 
ielaacholy,  too,  as  those  absuniides 
are  in  the  instance  of  die  individual, 
they  may  be  productive  of  conse- 
quences more  formidable  to  the  state. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  the 
late  attempts  at  assassinating  the 
King  of  France  were  stimulated  by 
the  gioire  of  murdering  a  monarofa — 
to  exterminate  tyrants  is  the  grand 
exploit  of  melodramas,  and  the  difler- 
ence  between  a  Greek  monarch  and  a 
French  one  to  such  men,  is  nothing 
more  than  thai  the  Greek  is  out  of 
their  reach,  and  that  the  French  one 


is  within  diet  from  any  garret^window 
on  tlie  Boulevard.  That  Louis- 
Philippe  is  no  tmnl,  every  man  of 
oenmon^eease  will  aiiow,  and  least  of 
all,  those  wbo  trembled  at  die  nod  of 
Nap^eon,  can  feel.  It  is  enough 
diat  he  sits  upon  a  throne ;  that  his 
drath  woidd  make  a  prodigious  noise ; 
and  that  his  assassin  would  he  para- 
graphed end  prodaSmed,  scribbled 
and  visited,  into  a  pubHio  character. 
The  man  of  fame,  tii^refore,  procures 
his  fik€  or  his  pistol,  his  air-gun  or 
his  mlbmal  machine,  saUics  fonh  into 
the  street,  and  makes  en  assault  upon 
the  King.  Fortunately  for  France 
the  expc^ment  has  bitherto  fiuled  m 
its  essentials,  for  Louis- Ph^ppe  is  the 
l)est  king  that  she  can  have ;  but  three 
fods  have  attained  probably  their 
chief  objeet,  and  have  becisnae  ilgnres 
of  ignominious  history.  Two  of  them 
have  been  beheaded,  and  tlie  third 
consigned  to  chains  for  IMe.  The 
Frendi  papers  abound  with  aneodotes 
of  the  same  sfdrit,  ridie^us  if  they 
were  not  deplorable.  When  a  Freach 
ehemist  grows  tired  of  eompoundiag 
his  medicines  and  paying  his  debts, 
he  shuts  himself  up  in  his  room,  with 
a  pan  of  charcoal  for  his  eompanioo, 
takes  pen,  tfik,  and  paper,  and  registers 
bis  sensations  as  ne  sickens  towards 
the  dose  of  his  wretched  career.  His 
abandonment  of  the  dudes  of  lii^^his 
deserdiMi  of  all  the  objects  of  his  b&ag 
~d)e  horrors  of  that  world  beyond, 
all  whose  uncertoindes  he  has  turned 
into  terrible  certainty — M  are  ex- 
punged from  bis  mind  by  the  honour 
of  dying  like  what  he  calls  a  philoso- 
pher. When  a  pastiycooVs  apprvn- 
tioe  BsnA  a  mfiliner*s  shop  gtri,  without 
a  sixpence  er  a  grain  of  sense  between 
them,  determine  to  die  for  love,  they 
determine  at  the  same  dme  to  astonish 
mankind — diey  wrap  dHAr  landamun 
pills  in  rose  leaves,  or  tie  cherry- 
coloured  ribbons  to  the  triggers  of 
tiidr  pistole,  leave  an  extract  from 
KoU8seau*8  Eloise  or  Volney's  Ruios 
in  Che  cabaret  where  they  rip  thrir  last 
bottle  of  Vin  du  Pays,  and  explode 
their  fooKrii  brains  together. 

One  of  the  Parisian  journals  a  few 
days  since  gave  the  f<Jlowing  acceuat 
of  an  exploit  palpably  modeSed  in  sU 
its  paints  on  a  spectacle  of  the  Porte 
St  Mmtin,  it»  Astley*^,  or  Surrey 
Theatre  of  Paris. 

On  Monday,  t^  Mk  of  Jidy  M« 
ik  j^:fmg  Mies  eMeiid  a  fiicie  at 
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the  Baa  Ra^  Si  Honere^  PariSf  and 
ordered  the  coachman  to  drive  to  the 
Bqib  d«  VkieeniMe*  In  addition  to 
the  Sun  agreed  upon  the  coachman 
reedted  a  handsome  gratuit^>  which 
seeoft  to  have  led  him  to  belieye  that 
them  nmsl  he  some  mysterj  in  the 
proeeedinga  of  this  feminine  conclave. 
His  susiMdoiia  were  not  unfounded. 
Midame  Stephanie  L  ■  ,  furious 
agttBSt  her  e!z»intimate  friendi  Ma- 

dflDS  Adde  M >  who  had   ah- 

itnded  her  loy«r»  had  challenged  her 
fortonate  rival  to  mortal  combat. 
Theiaritation  had  been  acoepted,  and 
it  WIS  to  settle  this  affair  of  honour 
that  Ihe  two  ladies*  each  accompanied 
bj  two  seeonda  of  her  own  sex,  had 
npaired  to  iiie  Bois  de  Y inoennes.  A 
pntoi  having  been  placed  in  the  hand 
of  escb,  the  two  rivals  fired  in  turn. 
The  nrarderouB  engines  had,  however^ 
been  leaded  hy  mezperienoed  hands^ 
and  wen  (Ssduurged  by  hands  eonally 
uieaiitQnied  to  the  arena  of  duelling* 
The  fire  was  ineffective  on  both  sides. 
The  pistols  were  reloaded,  and  the 
bdBgmnts  again  took  their  ground. 
However,  in  a  crisis  which,  in  olden 
timeii  would  have  been  considered 
worthy  of  the  interposition  of  a  bene- 
Tofent  goddess*  a  Muktrme  appeared. 
The  affiiir  was  of  course  at  an  end. 
The  eeeoads  pronounced  that  the  hon- 
our ef  both  parties  had  been  saved,  and 
the  fiur  rivals  separated,  **  perfectly 
reeoodled/*  and-*-as  much  rivals  as 
erer. 


Three  phmts*  at  this  moment,  con- 
nset  three  diiKereitf  quarters  of  the 
W(Nr)d,  which  fi»r  ages  would  have 
ksown  but  little  of  each  other  without 
them.  China  is  connected  with  Eng- 
land by  Bcaredy  any  other  link  than 
her  tea;  for  three  hundred  years  to- 
bseco  was  the  sole  link  between  £ng- 
iaad  and  the  Western  world  ;  and 
Ar&bia  is  to  HksB  hour  scarcely  bound 
to  09  but  by  her  eoflbe.  Such  are  the 
denderbut  power<hl  sources  of  national 
conneiion.  The  discovery  of  coffee 
vas  not  made  until  the  latter  part  of 
^e  tlurteenth  century,  and,  Mke  many 
iiMMiher  great  #Rovery,  it  was  the 
'ttult  of  ohance,  adopted  by  necessity. 
An  Arab,  the  Sheikh  Omar,  fell  under 
Pcnoeotion  in  Ids  own  country ;  he 
tt^d  hb  disciples  fled  to  a  mounts^  in 

we  ppsrinoe  of  4he  Yemen,  where,  in 
AedMer^dlMHdroedfeiMhia;  a 


coffee  berry  there  grew  wild,  and  the 
distressed  refugee,  as  it  was  too  hard 
for  him  to  masticate,  tried  its  effect  in 
boiling  I  he  drank  the  liquor,  found 
himself  revived,  and  made  it  immortal. . 
Yet,  recommended  as  it  was  by  its  re- 
freshing properties,  its  spontaneous 
gTO'wihi  and  still  more,  such  is  the  ab- 
surdity of  mankind,  by  the  example  of 
a  fool  or  knave,  who  called  himself  a 
saint,  coffee  took  upwards  of  two  cen- 
turies to  make  its  way  into  the  world. 
Even  in  its  country  it  was  as  dishon- 
oured as  a  prophet  among  his  kindred ; 
and  near  as  Egypt  was,  U  was  not  till 
the  third  century  from  its  discovery 
that  it  insinuated  itself  into  the  sober 
potations  of  Egypt.  It  is  seldom  that 
the  world  is  indebted  to  superstition 
for  any  thing  except  carmvals  and 
cardinals,  but  the  follies  of  the  Arab 
devotees  in  the  land  of  the  Pharoahs, 
who  win  golden  opinions  of  men  by 
extravagances  that  would  degrade  the 
mules  they  ride  on,  were  the  first  pa- 
rentage of  Egyptian  coffee-drinking. 
Those  wretched  people,  spending  half 
their  nights  in  watchmg,  and  half  their 
existence  in  mortifying  the  withered 
flesh  on  tlieir  tawny  bodies,  found 
coffee  essential  to  ke^  their  bodies 
and  souls  together.  The  Turk  next 
adopted  it.  It  suited  his  laziness^  his 
lassitude,  hb  sedentariness,  and  his 
stupidity.  The  showy  barbarian  want- 
ed notmng  but  tobacco  to  complete 
the  curse  which,  to  the  slave  and  the 
sensualist,  turns  all  the  enjoyments  of 
the  senses  into  evil.  Tobacco  came  to 
add  perpetual  intoxication  to  his  cata- 
logue of  wilful  calamities.  It  is  a  ret 
markable  instance  of  the  perversity  of 
the  human  wiD  when  left  to  itself,  that 
whilecoffee,  with  all  its  singular  powers 
of  cheering  the  mind  and  refireshing 
the  nerves,  took  nearly  four  hundred 
years  to  make  itself  known  in  Europe, 
and  wlule  the  potato  is  scarcely  more 
than  coming  into  use  in  a  large  portion 
of  the  Continent,  tobacco  took  little 
more  than  half-a-dosen  years  to  be 
known  as  far  as  ships  coidd  carry  it : 
that  it  is  now  the  favourite  filth  of 
every  savage  lip  within  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  globe:  that  it  fills  the 
atmosphere  oi  the  Continent  with  a 
perpetual  stench :  that  the  Spaniard 
sucks  it,  as  he  says,  for  the  heat — ^the 
Dutohman  for  the  cold — ^theFrenchman 
because  he  has  notlnng  else  to  do — tite 
German  because  he  will  do  nothing 
«l9^w.4he  London  fipprentice  because 
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**  it  makes  htm  look  like  a  gentleman/* 
and  all  because  it  is  in  its  own  nature 
the  filthiest,  most  foolish,  dullest,  and 
most  disgusting  practice  on  the  fkce  of 
the  earth. 

We  have  in  this  country  all  kinds 
of  societies  for  all  kinds  of  matters. 
Would  it  add  very  formidably  to  our 
expense  to  make  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce some  of  the  foreign  contrivances 
for  augmenting  the  comforts  of  the 
peasantry  ?  The  foreign  stove,  for  in- 
stance, would  make  a  vast  addition  to 
the  comfort  of  the  cottager  in  those 
parts  of  the  country  which  are  distant 
from  our  coal  mines.  The  art  of  soup ^ 
making,  as  practised  by  the  French 
peasant,  would  add  largely  to  the 
English  peasant- table.  The  econo- 
mical lignt  used  by  the  French  pea- 
sants in  lace  making,  by  which  a  globe 
of  glass  filled  with  water  throws  the 
light  of  a  single  lamp  with  extraordi- 
nary vividness  along  a  whole  range  of 
those'  industrious  workers.  Even  the 
art  of  manufacturing  the  wooden 
clocks,  carving  of  animals  and  simple 
toys,  which  actually  bring  back  a  con- 
siderable revenue  to  the  Swiss  and 
Tyrolese  valleys  from  the  kitchens  and 
nurseries  of  Europe,  ought  not  to  be 
below  the  view  of  such  a  society.  The 
art  of  teaching  the  cottager  to  rear 
flowers  for  his  own  eye,  and  fruits  for 
the  market,  has  yet  made  but  little 
progress  among  us,  notwithstanding 
our  having  a  hundred  pompous  Horti- 
cultural Societies.  Why  not  try  the 
common  Egyptian  art  of  hatching 
chickens  by  the  heat  of  a  stove  ? 
That  we  have  not  too  much  poultry  is 
obvious  enough,  when  fowls  scarcely 
the  size  of  a  pigeon  cost  from  five  to 
ten  shillings  a- pair  in  the  London  mar- 
ket. The  peasantry  are  averse  to  rear- 
ing fowls,  merely  from  their  not  liking 
the  trouble,  not  knowing  any  easier 
process,  and  most  of  all  from  not  ha- 
ving the  simple  practicability  of  the 
matter  forced  upon  their  convictions. 
Yet  the  Egyptian  peasant,  certainly 
no  great  philosopher,  and  certainly  not 
inclined  to  give  himself  any  trouble, 
and  as  certainly  with  no  market  near 
him  like  the  great  fowl-devouring  ta- 
bles of  England,  rears  chickens,  not  by 
hundreds,  but  by  millions,  and  not  by 
assigning  to  every  dozen  of  eggs,  one 
half  of  which  produce  nothing,  the 
labours  of  an  industrious  and  unhappy 
parent  in  the  shape  of  a  hen,  but  by 


suppl  vfaig  cakes  of  chopped  straw  and 
cow-dung. 

In  Egypt  the  proceu  is  as  old  as 
Herodotus,  or  probably  much  older. 
They  build  a  small  house  with  two 
parallel  rows  of  small  chambers,  each 
chamber  containing  its  oven;  three 
tiers  of  eggs  are  laid  on  straw-mats ; 
the  heat  is  raised  to  100^  or  103''  of 
the  common  Fahrenheit  thermometer. 
The  number  of  those  hatching-houses 
in  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  as  sta- 
ted  in  Mr  Lane*s  late  intelligent  vo- 
lume on  the  Pachalik,  in  1831,  was 
164 ;  the  number  of  chickens  brought 
alive  into  this  chicken -eadng  sove- 
reignty was  the  astonishing  amount  of 
17,400,0001  The  afiair  is  thus  mana- 
ged  with  the  peasant :  For  every  two 
productive  eggs  he  gets  one  chickcD. 
From  a  fourth  to  a  third  of  the  eggs 
generally  fail.  Thus,  in  that  year,  the 
eggs  used  amounted  to  about  twenty, 
six  millions.  Why  should  not  some- 
thing of  this  kind  be  attempted  in  this 
country? 

The  IHmeSs  which  is  alike  merciless 
and  clever  on  the  mishaps  of  the  mi- 
serable personages  whom  by  courtesy 
we  call  Ministers,  has  lately  amused 
itself  and  its  readers  with  descanting 
on  Lord  Palmerston*s  personal  charms. 
That  the  noble  Lord,  in  Yue  capacity 
of  servant  of  all-work,  knows  the  ad- 
vantages of  personal  appearance  too 
well  to  throw  them  away,  if  he  pos- 
sessed them,  we  perfectly  believe ;  bat 
to  our  eyes,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  is  scarcely  a  gentleman  existing 
on  whose  exterior  cosmetics  and  the 
art  of  curling  would  not  be  more  pal- 
pably wasted.  His  heavy  figure,  down 
look,  and  dull  physiognomy,  are  the 
very  antipodes  of  attraction,  and  we 
pronounce  him  at  once  made  for  a  ser- 
vant of  all- work.  The  noble  Lord's 
dutiful  obedience  to  seven  Administra- 
tions,— Tory,  Whig,  Radical,  and  0'- 
Connellite,  in  their  turn, — exhibits  a 
flexibility  which  some  might  attribute 
to  a  total  want  of  principle.  We  do 
him  the  justice  to  attribute  it  to  a  prin- 
ciple of  the  most  fixed  order,  that  of 
living  on  public  money,  earning  his 
bitter  bread  by  offidal  drudgery,  and 
bearing  the  contempt  of  mankind  to 
the  last  hour  when  he  can  button  bis 
pocket  upon  his  beloved  salary.  He 
nas  certainly  not  less  principle  on  this 
subject  than  little  Lord  John,  wbo 
Uye9  iu  »  litti^  liimo,  keeps  a  littlf 
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esiaUi^mieDty  aadirith  his  one  groom        Ther  Times  lately  published  a  curi- 

and  couple  of  housemaids  congratn-  ous  account  of  an  interview  between 

htes  hiniaeif  thaty  let  what  turn-out  Lord  Cupid  and  the  '*  great  original 

may  eofne»  be  saves  half-a-dozen  thou-  Whig,"  as  Dr  Johnson  termed  him. 

saflids  a-yeary  besides  getting  rid  of  the  We  shall  indulge  the  world  with  a  few 

paoper  patriotism  of  the  Lysters,  by  stanzas  of  our  own  on  the  subject : — 
^'tiji^  tbem  soug  positions  in  the  '*  ser- 
Tice  of  their  beloved  cowitry." 

THE  iKTEBVlSWi 
Why  deseeads  my  Lord  Cupid  the  Treasury  backatairs  j 
Why  looks  he  lo  horribly  frightened, 
like  a  felon  just  summoood  to  say  his  last  prayers  ? 
But  whose  is  the  eye  on  Lord  Cupid  that  glares. 
And  whose  is  the  tail  round  Lord  Cupid  that  flares. 
As  if  it  had  thundered  and  lightened  ? 

There  stands  the  old  head  of  the  Whigs,  though  his  name 
Is  neither  Lord  Grey  nor  Lord  Brougham, — 
Nor  Evans  the  brave,  with  his  galley-slave's  fame,— - 
Nor  Wakley,  the  Hadical  patron  of  flame,-^ 
Nor  Whalley,  who  makes  lords  and  lunatics  tame,-~ 

Nor  Greek  loan — black  and  white — Joseph  Hume. 

Then  growled  the  old  Whig  of  the  horns  and  the  tail, 
"  Why  the  deuce  am  I  summoned  up  here  ?  " 
Says  my  Lord,  "  All  the  Writs  go  to-night  by  the  mail, 
We  are  gone  to  the  dogs,  my  dear  friend,  if  you  fail ; 
As  for  me,  yon  well  know  that  Tm  always  on  sale— 
So  tell  us  which  way  we  shall  steer  ?" 

**  I  know  you're  all  miscreants  ;  you  see  I'm  plain  spoken," 
Said  Old  Horns ;  "  but  I  dearly  love  knaves  ; 
1  know  all  your  pledges  are  made  to  be  broken, 
1  know  that  the  chain  round  your  necks  is  your  token, 
So  be  off  ere  the  land  in  its  justice  has  spoken, 
Be  runaways,  as  you've  been  slaves. 

"  Yet  come  to  my  bosom.     Don't  cast  down  your  eyes. 
Go  work  for  the  priest  and  the  pope. 
Be  trucklers  and  talebearers,  tricksters  and  spies. 
Go  play  second  fiddle  to  Dan  and  bis  lies. 
Be  all  that  you  hate  for  the  man  you  despise, 

Lick  his  slipper,  and  live  upon  hope. 

•*  Tell  the  nation  you've  got  the  young  Queen  in  your  hands, 
That  Jack  Russell  has  brains  in  his  skull ; 
That  old  Melbourne  disdains  old  O'ConncU's  commands ; 
That  the  Church  of  your  fathers  shall  stand  where  she  stands  ; 
That  tfou  csre  not  a  doit  for  blue  strings  and  white  wands, 
Let  the  cup  of  your  falsehood  be  full. 

"  Then  rely  on  my  help  for  another  half  year— 
But  now  I  have  business  to  do. 
I'm  for  Ireland  to-night.     Hark  I  I  hear  in  my  ear 
The  rattle  of  pikes  and  the  true  hell-hound  cheer. 
Where  some  Protestant  parson  has  closed  his  career, 
So  go  on,  and  be  hanged— now  adieu." 

Some  of  onr  Radical  newspapers  who,  liying  retired  from  the  bustle  of 

and  reviews  occupy  themselves  of  late  public  life^  and  refreshing  his  faculties 

with  quoting  Mr  Walter  Savage  Lan-  in  the  classic  shades  of  Tuscany,  lu- 

dor  as  a  prodigious  authority  in  poll-  cubrates  at  his  leisure  for  the  benefit 

tics.    According  to  tbem  be  is  a  sage^  of  manU^d.     This  Tuscan  9age  is^ 
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of  Goursei  a  prodigtons  Rftformer; 
anatomizes  the  nees  of  kings  with  a 
scalping-kniib  of  the  largest  dimen* 
sionS)  and  cuts  away  at  tho  criminality 
of  thrones  and  ehnrchesy  prelates  and 
peers,  with  a  vigour  worthy  of  old 
Shylock  himself.  The  true  state  of 
the  case  is,  however,  that  Walter 
Savage  Landor  is  a  vapid  blockhead, 
who,  with  all  his  love  for  England, 
has  lived  an  absentee  for  the  last  thirty 
years ;  with  all  his  patriotism,  spends 
every  shilling  of  lus  property  amongst 
foreigners ;  with  all  nis  natred  of  ifes- 
potism,  always  lives  under  some  little 
foreign  desjpot  or  another;  with  all 
his  love  of  literature,  writes  the  most 
desperate  nonsense,  In  both  prose  and 
poetry ;  and  with  all  his  knowledge  of 
the  British  Constitution,  expectorates 
upon  it  such  dismal  stuff  as  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

*'  Despotism  sits  no  where  so  secure 
as  under  the  image  and  ensigns  of 
freedom.  You  would  imagine  that 
the  British  peers  had  given  their  names 
to  beneficent  institutions,  wise  laws, 
and  flourishing  colonies.  No  siieh 
thing.  Instead  of  which,  a  slice  of 
meat  between  two  slices  of  bread  de- 
rives its  name  from  one  |  a  tumble  of 
heels  over  head,  a  feat  performed  by 
beggar  boys  on  the  road,  firem  ano* 
ther.  The  former,  I  presume,  was  a 
practical  commentator  on  the  Roman 
fable  of  the  belly  and  the  members, 
and  maintained  with  all  his  power  and 
interest  the  supremacy  of  tne  nobler 
part,  and  the  latter  was  of  a  family 
m  which  the  head  notoriously  was  hea- 
vier than  the-  legs.  Others  divide 
their  titles  with  a  waistcoat,  a  bonnet, 
and  a  boot ;  the  more  illustrious  with 
some  islands  inhabited  by  seacalves.** 

Of  course  this  is  a  satisfactory  argu- 
ment for  pulling  down  the  Peers. 
Poor  Walter  Savage  Landor  also  gives 
a  specimen  of  his  scholarship,  in  sup- 
posing that  the  name  of  the  tumble  u 
Somerset.  We  thought  this  vulgar- 
ism below  any  thing  but  a  playbill  of 
Astley*s. 

As  Walter  Savage  deals  with  Qo- 
vemment,  so  he  deals  with  die  Chiirch. 
The  philosopher  settles  every  thing  $ 
he  recommends,  of  course,  the  radical 
remedy,  starvation,  for  all  the  vices  of 
Protestantism,  and  declares  that  the 
destmetion  of  Protestantum  by  this 
summary  way  would  be  the  true  way 
to  convert  Popery.     We  give  his  own 

-Hb  s^'^  If  there  were  ito  fanfavoby 
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fai  England  and  Irehndf  the  peopleof 
both  would  be  more  brodierly  ttid  oon- 
tented :  let  the  Protoatant  Church," 
sarshe,  "benolongerahireiing;"  in 
ether  worda^  have  no  longer  bread, 
"  and  tho  Popish  will  drop  away,  rag 
after  rag,  image  after  image,  to  tl^ 
great  emehunent  of  the  barber's  shop." 
It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Walter 
Savage  lives  by  choice  among  all  the 
absurdities  of  Popery,  and  thus  he 
reasons : ''  The  poor  people  of  that  per- 
suasion  would  no  longer  be  so  besotted 
and  fooHsh  as  to  pay  dtkee  where  the 
heretic  pays  none ;  abeurdities  would 
soon  cease  if  nobody  could  gain  by 
them."  Then,  after  a  vapid  panegyric 
on  the  Bible,  he  has  the  folly  and  the 
insolence  combined  to  say,  "  that  so 
mischievous  a  use  of  it  has  been  made 
for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  that  if  you 
take,  as  churchmen  would  have  yoti, 
their  glosses  and  interpretations'^  for 
part  of  it,  then  indeed  it  may  be  called 
more  properly  the  book  of  imposture 
and  extortion»  of  darkness  and  des- 
truction." Now  if  Walter  Savage 
had  any  brains  in  his  head,  or  any 
knowledge  among  his  recollections,  be 
would  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
Protestant  Church  is  not  fed  at  the 
expense  of  the  people ;  that  it  lives  on 
its  own  property,  inherited  by  a  right 
a  thousand  years  older  than  that  by 
which  he  inherits  any  acre  of  land  in 
his  possession ;  and  that  its  income  is 
spent  among  its  own  people,  not  in 
the  beggartiness,  banishment,  and  lov 
luxuries  of  heartless  absentedsm. 

As  to  his  nonsense  about  tiie  Bible 
— a  book  whose  merits  disdain  the 
suspicious  panegyric  as  much  as  it  is 
superior  to  the  pitiful  libel  of  this  dull 
railer — ^he  should  learn  that  it  is  not 
the  communication  of  the  Bible,  but  its 
suppression,  that  has  produced  the  ca- 
lamities of  Christian  history.  If  it 
were  not  an  actual  waste  of  time  to 
reason  with  a  man  who  seems  to  be 
farther  exiled  from  the  common-sense 
of  England  than  even  from  its  shores, 
we  should  demand  of  him  in  what 
instance  haa  the  Protestant  Establish- 
ment of  England  perseeuted  any  man 
on  a  rsligiotts  pretence,  and  in  what 
instance  has  the  Church  of  Rome  hesi- 
tated to  persecute  under  all  pretences 
whatever?  In  what  l^instance  has 
the  Church  of  England  ever  pn^bited 
the  use  of  the  Scriptures  to  we  peoplei 
or  in  what  instance  has  the  Chureh  of 
Rime  ever  penakled  ttefr  imp  to  tiw 
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people?  la  irhni  instanee  has  the 
Ghoteh  of  Englandjbrced  **  its  own 
giouetand  interpretatiQins*'  upon  meni 
and  ia  whai  instance  has  the  Qiurefa 
of  Rome  erer  suffered  any  thing  else 
to  be  given  to  men?  If  this  poor 
cmlure  ironld  forswear  his  pen  for 
ever)  write  no  more  miserable  Tersesy 
talk  no  more  political  nonsense,  but 
eome  home  to  his  own  conntrji  live 
on  his  own  propertTy  eneooragB  his 
teoantrjr,  ana  turn  the  few  remaining 
yean  df  Ms  barren  life  to  some  pur* 
pose  of  utifit J,  he  might  be  suffered 
to  pass  down  among  Uie  multitude 
aimoticed  by  censure.  But^  if  he  wHl 
eoBdaae  seribbliagy  living  amongst 
the  vilonessea  of  Popery>  while  he 
•fleets  to  turn  it  to  ridicule,  and  bow- 
ing down  his  head  under  the  most 
beggariy  of  despotisms)  while  he  affects 
to  be  an  entibusiast  for  freedom,  we 
isnt  leave  him  to  the  opinion  which 
he  has  earned  for  himself,  pity  his 
persererance  in  felly>  and  abandon 
bim  to  his  natural  oblivion. 

The  return  of  the  two  Conservative 
members  fet  the  DoUin  University  is 
one  of  the  best  signs  <^  the  times. 
There  ^>pears  to  have  been  some 
(ricking  on  the  Radical  side  as  usual, 
the  Radical  eandidote  not  having  de- 
cUied  himself  until  widnui  twenty-four 
hours  of  the  poU  ;  the  object  of  this 
mancBUvre  being  to  keep  the  masters, 
who  form  the  majority  of  the  voters^ 
and  are  chietiy  seatt^ed  in  remote 
parts  of  Ae  country,  from  coming  to 
the  eleetion,  in  the  idea  that  no  oppo- 
riticm  would  be  offered  to  the  present 
members.  The  numbers  at  the  close 
of  the  pdl  were,  for  Shaw,  631 ;  for 
Lefroyi  831  %  and  for  the  new  cawfi- 
date,  Stock,  l74.  The  Raiyoalism  of 
this  new  e«ndidate  may  be  judged  ef 
by  the  following  extract  from  his 
rpeech.  We  should  observe  that  all 
the  Radicals  boast  of  their  extraordi- 
narj  attachment  to  the  young  Queen, 
whoee  throne  they  propose  to  support 
nufibfl% ;  in  other  words,  by  destroy- 
inff  the  Peerage,  ^tingiasfaing  the 
Buhops,  robbing  tfie  Chtffeh,  andesta- 
blishiDg  a  democracy  I 

"  The  UMj^i^  o>  ^^  people  of  the 
emphe  are  on  mv  side,"  said  the  Radi- 
calOTstor.  <«  This  is  a  new  ^a,  when 
all  good  men  shoold  tmlte  in  support 
of  a  glorious  yo&og  creainre,  iqion 
when  the  erown  bed  descended.  Al- 
M«B  had  been  mdo  to  Lady  Jane 


QwT  by  the  learned  Recorder;  but 
let  them  bear  in  mind  that  there  had 


a  Northumberland  to  murder 
Lady  Jane  Grey.  There  might  be 
found  another  Protector  in  these  days  $ 
the  frail  life  of  the  youthful  Queen 
was  all  that  stood  between  them  and 
min.^* 

.  And  yet  it  is  to  such  abominable 
nonsense  that  a  gentleman,  whom  we 
may  suppose  from  his  degree  to  be  a 
man  of  professional  learning,  and  from 
his  position  to  be  aperscm  of  character, 
is  driven  by  the  bitter  and  miserable 
necessities  of  Radicalism.  It  is  on 
these  omtehes  of  falsehood  and  foUy 
that  Radioals  are  content  to  lean  into 
Parliament.  If  we  were  to  ask  this 
gratleman  whether  he  reaUy  believed 
that  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  enter- 
tained designs  against  the  life  of  Uie 
Queen,  he  would  of  course  laugh  in 
ourfaoe;  if  we  asked  him  whether  he 
believed  that  the  Ministry  were  not 
the  slaves  of  O'Connell,  that  O'Gon- 
nell  was  not  the  tool  of  the  priests,  and 
that  the  priests  were  not  the  sworn 
enemies  of  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
of  the  censtitution,  and  of  England, 
he  would  of  course  ask,  **  Did  we  take 
him  for  an  idiot?"  And  yet  it  is  on 
those  abominations  and  absurdities 
that  he  fixes  his  claims  to  be  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  only  university  in  Ire- 
land. That  his  speech  was  received 
with  infinite  scorn  by  the  manly,  intel- 
ligent, and  kigenuous  electors,  b  evi- 
dent from  the  printed  report.  That 
his  claims  were  treated  with  still  more 
practical  contempt,  is  evident  from  the 
returns  of  the  polL  But  what  are  we 
to  think  of  a  cause  which  thus  pours 
out  lies  like  water,  builds  its  strength 
on  the  supposed  malignity  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  and  laying  its  fonndations 
in  every  baseness  of  the  human  heart, 
looks  for  its  success  only  to  the  dark- 
ness of  popular  knowled|^e,  the  fero- 
city of  Popish  superstition,  and  the 
unbridled  rage  fsi  popular  paadon? 
But  the  point  to  which  we  would 
chiefly  allude  is  the  evidence  which 
this  dection  furnishes  of  the  pubUc 
feeling  of  Ireland,  in  its  purest,  most 
enlightened,  and  important  position. 
The  electors  of  the  University  com- 
prehend almost  every  man  of  profes- 
sional distmction  in  Ireland ; — all  its 
learning  among  the  more  mature,  and 
all  its  hopes  unong  the  young. 

Thus  the  character  of  the  rising 
geMratioii,  as  weU  as  of  die  present, 
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is  established,  and  the  intelligence  and 
integrity  of  the  great  Protestant  Col- 
lege of  Ireland  do  justice  to  the  lessons 
that  are  taught,  and  the  principles  by 
which  it  is  guided.  Give  O'Connell 
a  year  of  Irish  supremacy,  and  this 
college  would  be  a  workhouse  or  a 
ruin  ;  or,  worse  than  either,  a  conclave 
of  Popish  monks  and  conspirators. 
We  are  also  to  remember  that  the  ques- 
tion of  rebellion  and  the  constitution 
was  fairiy  brought  to  the  test.  The 
declarations  on  both  sides  were  undis- 
guised. The  seconder  of  the  Radi- 
cal nomination  declared  that  Toryism 
must  be  pronounced  a  public  enemy, 
that  it  alone  had  brought  the  Church 
into  its  present  danger ;  *'  had  stul- 
tified resistance  to  every  wholesome 
improvement ;  preferred  ruin  to  salu- 
tary change ;  and  was  the  cause  of 
ignorance,  bigotry,"  &c.,  &c.  The 
Conservative  candidate,  Lefroy,  one 
of  the  ablest  of  the  Irish  Chancery  bar- 
risters, on  the  other  hand,  freely  pro- 
claimed his  principles. — "  He  was  a 
supporter  of  the  hereditary  monarchy, 
of  the  House  of  Lords,  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  constituted  under  the 
Reform  Bill,  but  not  to  bo  demoral- 
ized by  every  wUd  and  fanciful  theory. 
He  was,  too,  a  supporter  of  the  Esta- 
blished Church,  that  Church  which 
gave  the  Bible  and  the  pure  religion 
of  Christ  to  the  people.  Farther,  he 
was  determined  to  endeavour  to  rescue 
the  Queen  of  the  country  from  the 
Ministry  and  the  faction  wnich  at  pre- 
sent possessed  the  Government.  — 
Great  cheering. 

The  Right  Honourable  Frederick 
Shaw  declared  his  profession  of  the 
same  principles,  pronounced  the  Go- 
vernment "  a  miserable  and  rickety 
administration,andthepartyin  powera 
compound  of  Radicalism,  Republican- 
ism, a  spice  of  Infidelity,  and  a  large 
and  preponderating  share  of  0*Con- 
nellism.** 

The  result  of  this  plidn  speaking  on 
both  sides  was  the  most  unanimous 
cheering  for  the  two  Conservatives, 
and  the  most  unceasing  marks  of  scorn 
for  the  Radical  interloper.  With 
such  feelings,  Ireland  may  yet  bo 
saved. 

The  Irish  University  will  scarcely 
have  done  its  duty  unless  it  puts  an 
end  to  this  system  of  interfering  with 
its  representatives.  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge resolutely  repel  all  attempts  at 
(bi9  factious  agpitation.    The  member 


who  does  his  duty  in  either  is  a  mem- 
ber for  life.  It  was  an  infinite  ofiTence 
in  a  Radical,  unknown  to  the  country, 
forgotten  in  the  College,  and  relying 
only  on  the  countenance  of  the  well- 
dressed  trifler  who  enacts  tlie  Viceroy 
in  Ireland,  to  obtrude  himself  on  the 
seat  of  learning  and  religion.  He  has 
received  a  defeat  personally  contemp- 
tuous, professionally  ignominious,  and 
politically  extinguishing.  But  others 
of  similar  feebleness  of  pretension  and 
extravagance  of  presumption,  must  be 
deterred  from  those  follies  by  the  de- 
clared language  of  the  University. 
The  vulgar  practice  of  Boliciting  votes 
must  be  abolished.  The  candidate 
who  comes  within  the  walls  of  the  uni- 
versity to  canvass  ought  to  be  rejected 
by  a  standing  order ;  and,  above  all, 
the  candidate  who  is  base  enough  to 
use  Government  influence  among  his 
arguments  ought  to  be  disqualified  for 
life. 

There  is  still  something  like  cha- 
racter left  in  this  level  world.  The 
London  auctioneers  are  characters. 
The  celebrated  Christie,  who  flourished 
about  half  a  century  ago,  still  figures 
in  the  records  of  auctioneer  eloquence. 
The  hammer  in  his  hand  was  his 
thunderbolt ;  with  it  he  knocked  down 
more  oaks,  hills,  palaces,  and  parks, 
than  ho  of  Olympus  ever  smote  with 
his  fires.  Hb  tongue  was  the  eestus 
that  embellished,  graced,  and  coloured 
all  that  it  touched.  It  was  he  who 
rounded  a  description  of  a  hut  in  view 
of  Tyburn  by  pronouncing  that  it  had 
the  advantage  of  a  hanging  wood  in 
view,  and  talked  of  a  running  stream 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  mansion^ 
the  mansion  being  a  warehouse,  and 
the  stream  Fleet  Ditch.  It  was  he 
who  found  the  per£umes  of  Arabia  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  a  coffee-shop, 
and  promised  the  beauties  of  a  tropi- 
cal landscape  in  a  field  planted  half 
with  potatoes  and  half  with  tobacco. 
But  if  he  was  eloquent,  descriptive, 
and  Irish,  he  was,  notwithstanding,  an 
honest  man.  To  expect  him  to  be  a 
man  of  hb  word  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, yet  he  was  faithful  to  hb  engage- 
ments, and  though  estates  slipped 
through  hb  fingers  as  fast  as  through 
those  of  Lord  Barrymore  or  Hughes 
Ball,  he  made  money,  Geoi^ge  Ro« 
bins  is  now  the  successor  to  the  fame 
of  thb  cdebrated  personage.  George 
Robijis  is  noif  by  ftr  the  most  dt^ 
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qoent  man  of  his  own  profession.  The    even  an  East  Indian  Taletndinarian^ 

who  in  despair  had  resigned  himself  to 
a  very  limited  period  of  years^^  may 


iimoas  Maugraby,  who  now  figures 
io  Alexandria,  to  Uie  astonishment  of 
the  Qaarterh'  Review  and  of  all  the 
louDgeTS  of  the  Mediterranean,  is 
a  bnngler  compared  with  the  dexte- 
rous touchy  the  quick  prediction,  and 
the  nobesitating  dexterity  of  George 
Robins*  skill  in  the  ideal.  His  fame 
Is  like  Mr  Green's,  above  the  earth  ; 
like  Mr  Ingilby,  he  is  the  prince  of 
eoDJurers ;  and,  like  the  late  George 
Canning,  for  fancy,  figure,  and  fiction 
is  unsarpassablo.  As  an  evidence  that 
our  panegyric  is  not  ill-founded  we 
shall  give  tiiree  examples  of  his  elo- 
quence which  have  met  our  eye  in 
one  column  of  a  newspaper.  The  first 
is  a  cottage  in  Devon,  which  he  '*  of- 
fci?  for  public  competition,"  the  word 
sale  being  altogether  below  the  sub- 
ject. He  declares  that  this  cottage  is 
situated  "  in  a  spot  which  even  those 
accustomed  to  the  varied  loveliness  of 
this  beautiful  county,  universally  ad- 
mit to  be  the  Garden  of  South  Devon  ; 
that  it  is  completely  imbedded  in  its 
own  wild,  luxurious  grounds; — it 
stands,"  says  George  Robins,  *'  in 
need  of  no  auiLiltary  beauties,  for  Na- 
ture hath  most  liberally  gifted  it ;  it 
h  inaccessible  to  the  sight,  save  only 
from  the  sea,  upon  which  it  peeps,  and 
obtains  a  view  of  the  limpid  Bay  of 
Babbicombe,  which  has,  with  great 
truth  and  justice,  been  likened  to  the 
Bay  of  Naples."  This  is  pretty  well 
for  a  cottage. 

We  now  come  to  something  of  a 
higher  order — an  estate  in  the  same 
county.  "TUisproperty,"  says  George, 
'^  needs  not  the  artificial  aid  of  orna- 
ment throughout  the  county,  for  it  is 
too  well  known  to  require  panegyric ; 
but  the  following  concise  and  imper- 
fect statement  is  intended  with  a  view 
to  illumine  only  those  at  a  distance : — 
It  b  seated  in  a  luxuriant  valley ;  pro- 
tected during  the  inclement  season  by 
an  amphitheatre  of  hills ;  surrounded 
by  naxk  scenery  of  surpassing  beauty, 
with  a  never-ending  combination  'of 
hill  and  dale ;  adorned  by  majestic 
woods,  the  constant  imdulation  of  the 
grounds  combining  to  form  a  perfect 
Clande  scene.  The  abundance  of  fish 
caught  within  sight  of  the  drawing- 
room  would  render  the  vocation  ot  a 
neighbouring  fishmonger  a  work  of 
supererogation.  The  winter  appears 
a  Btcanger  to  the  estate,  and  tne  cli- 
mate is  80  congenial  to  longevity,  that 


here  find  a  solace,  arising  out  of  tte  sa- 
lubrity of  the  air,  that  will  awaken  to 
him  the  cheering  prospectof  a  renewed 
lease  of  health  and  vigour.*' 

The  pastures  come  in  for  a  share  of 
the  panegyric,  and  are  described  as 
possessing  the  facility  of  fattening 
cattle  with  great  quickness ;  it  being 
further  declared  ''that  Smithfield  owes 
to  them  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude." 
The  estate  has  another  treasure  in 
^  A  Magnificent  Rock  of  Marble, 
which  appears  interminable;  and  if 
profit  be  in  the  mind's  eye  of  a  pur- 
chaser, he  will  find  the  rock  capable 
of  erecting  a  second  city  of  Bath." 
This  we  look  upon  as  a  showy  speci- 
men of  his  grand  style  ;  the  next  and 
last  exhibits  his  genius  in  the  pictu- 
resque and  poetic. 

This  is  the  delineation  of  a  third 
estate,  the  mansion  of  which  is  des- 
cribed as  being  seated,  or  rather 
"  nestling  under  the  brow  of  a  hill." 
We  are  told  that  "  the  majestic  timber 
which  ornaments  the  hanging  woods 
includes  the  monarch  of  the  forest, 
with  pines  of  stately  growth  ;  the 
rising  grounds  afibrd  shelter  from  the 
wintry  wind,  while  the  valley,  teeming 
with  wild  fertility,  refreshes  and  aids 
the  delightful  illusion.  The  mansion 
is  of  stone,  a  modem  elevation,  avoid- 
ing all  the  faults  of  the  present  school ; 
within  there  is  that  which  passeth 
show,  for  comfort  in  its  most  intelli- 
gible form  prevails  throughout." 

All  this  is  very  clever,  and  must  be 
very  tempting,  but  George  Robins  has 
another  bait  for  the  purchaser,  a  bait 
for  his  ambition — and  if  any  man, 
with  a  few  thousands  to  throw  away, 
has  a  desire  to  figure  at  a  county 
election,  the  auctioneer  has  found  out 
the  spot  for  him.  **  It  may  not  be 
amiss,"  says  he,  "  to  allude  to  the 
forthcoming  contest  for  this  district, 
when  the  possessor  of  this  estate  will 
put  in  very  strong  claims  to  be  one  of 
the  representatives  of  the  county." 

We  are  glad  to  find  that  our  orator 
is  a  Conservative,  for  he  insists  on  this 
as  the  qualification  of  the  purchaser 
for  Parliamentary  honours.  "  If," 
says  he,  *'  his  principles  be  Conserva- 
tive, and  the  motto  of  hospitality  be 
appended  to  the  mansion,  it  is  not  im- 
possible he  may  walk  over  the  course." 
All  this  we  think  irresistible;   and 
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after  this  varied  difplay  of  his  talent 
who  shall  Tcnturo  to  deny  that  Geoi^ 
Robins  is  the  Priooe  of  Orators  aod 
Auctioneers  ? 

The  question  has  been  disputed 
whether  a  man  of  genius  is>  or  is  notj 
ignorant  of  his  own  powers.  We 
contend  that  he  is  not*  and  quote  our 
celebrated  auctioneer  as  an  example. 
The  newspapers  mention  that*  some 
time  sincej  be  met  a  professional  brother 
of  provincial  fame,  of  the  name  of 
Watiuns.  '*  Sir,"  said  the  London 
luminary,  ''  I  am  happy  to  recognise 
In  you  the  George  Robins  of  th» 
West."  "  Sir/'  said  the  Man  of  the 
Westy ''  I  reciprocate  the  compliment* 
and  am  proud  to  see  in  you  the  Wat- 
kins  of  the  Metropolis.** 

There  have  been  hints  that  he  has 
made  laige  oollections  for  his  history  i 
and  in  an  age  when  every  man  writes 
his  memoirs,  when  no  great  man  dies 
without  being  instantiy  pounced  upon 
by  a  host,  that,  like  the  kites  or  vul« 
tures,  blacken  round  his  dyiqg  hours 
to  pick  up  all  that  they  can  lay  hold 
of,  we  hope  that  George  Robins  will 
act  the  great  man ;  ma|^e  his  fame 
secure ;  write  his  own  biography,  for 
fear  of  accidents ;  and,  let  what  will 
come  of  placards,  harangues,  and 
hammers,  make  himself  the  Shakspeare 
of  all  auctioneers  to  come. 

The  Americans  are  clever  fellowsj 
and  John  Bull  and  his  bill-brokers 
have  good  reason  to  know  it.  Bullion 
is  as  scarce  in  London  as  politics  are 
cheap ;  and  this,  too,  we  owe  to  our 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
But  clever  as  they  are,  thoy  are  not 
half  so  clever  as  thev  think  themselves. 
Basil  Hall  complains  of  their  send- 
bility  to  the  defects  of  their  country, 
and  laughs  at  them  for  apologizing  for 
their  bad  weather.  The  Captain  is  a 
•hrewd  observer^  but  it  is  clear  that  he 
must  have  doc^ved  himself  upon  this 
point.  We  shall  undertake  to  say  that 
there  is  not  a  genuine  Yankee,  from 
the  St  Lawrence  to  the  Ohio,  who 
would  not  swear  thaC  his  bad  wetr 
ther  was  the  best  weather  under  the 
sky;  that  a  New  England  tornado 
was  merely  an  elegant-  variety  of 
the  elements;  tiie  yellow  fever  nm- 
ply  a  gentle  hint  to  conelude  the  dan- 
cing season  at  New  Yoik;  and  the 
winter,  which  nips  off  ean  and  noses 
like  the  shears  of  the  hangnian*  was 
simply  a  plmring  contrivance  of  Nt^ 


ture  to  amuse  the  favoitfed  pe^le  with 
skating  and  sighing.  Wehsfveava* 
lae  for  the  Americans,  and  this  we 
have  said  elsewhere;  we  think  them 
just  the  men  fcur  the  pontion  in  which 
they  are  placed,  —  vigorous,  active, 
drudging,  and  dexterous.  They  are 
the  men  for  a  new  eountry.  We  wUh 
the  meum  and  liwm  were  a  little  more 
distinctiy  defined  amongst  them,  and 
that  the  **  auri  sacra  fames**  were  not 
the  grand  stimulant  of  man,  woman, 
and  child.  We  think  that  their  moral 
dignity  would  not  be  seriously  impair* 
ed  by  their  having  some  other  stand- 
ard of  superiority  than  dollars  and 
cents*  and  have  no  fear  that  their  li- 
berty would  be  the  more  in  dangw  by 
their  having  a  nobleman  or  two  among 
them  in  the  next  generation.  We  are 
no  great  aristocrats  ourselves,  but  when 
we  see  the  American  tast^  for  colond* 
ships,  and  other  transitory  militia  glo- 
ries ;  and  see,  besides,  the  oordiality 
with  which  their  envoy  among*  us,  Mr 
Stevenson,  receives  and  treasures  the 
tiUe  of  vour  Excelleney— by  the  by, 
one  of  the  most  extravagant  that  can 
be  lavished  on  the  vanity  of  man — ^we 
suspect  that  human  nature  beyond  tiie 
Atlantic  is  very  like  human  nature 
even  in  our  degenerate  Old  Worid; 
and  that  the  Americans  would  not  be 
much  the  worse  fbr  being  something 
besides  traders  to  a  man,  and  making 
some  other  use  of  their  money  than  to 
make  more  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

But  their  newspaper  writers  are  pal- 
pably a  pre-eminent  class ;  they  flame 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  national  cha^ 
ractor.  There  is  a  dashing,  daring, 
impudent  pushing  and  pu&g  physi- 
ognomy upon  them,  which  loaves  all 
European  editors  blushing  for  their 
own  inferiority.  As  the  Kentoeky  man 
is  a  compound  of  the  wonders  of  his 
own  country,  half  horse  half  alligator, 
and  a  spice  of  the  steam-boat,  tiie 
Yankee  editor  flourishes  in  the  triple 
compound  of  Hibernian  efiWmtery, 
English  nonchalancoy  and  French  cox- 
eombry.  The  New  Yvrk  HettM  thos 
exemplifies  its  claims  to  the  character ; 
it  is  true  it  is  but  a  penny  newspaper, 
but  in  Ameriea  pence  Are  great  tiiiiDgf , 
and  newspapers  are  national  food,  from 
the  Presioent  down  to  the  pedlar.  Thus 
exultmgly  saith  the  New  York  He- 
raid:^**  We  published  vestniday  tiie 
prinoipal  items  of  the  niraign  news, 
weetvedby  theShift^d^  beiny  djght 
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da][s  later  thia  ow  preirioss  arrirak. 
Neither  the  Sun  nor  Transcript  had  a 
single  Item  on  the  Bubjeet.  llie  Sun 
£d  not  eren  know  of  itB  existence. 
Tbeki^  papers  in  Wall  Street  bad 
ako  the  newsy  but  as  the  edit<Mv  are 
hxfi  i^oranty  indolent^  blustering 
blodheadsy  one  and  al]>  they  did  not 
pick  out  the  creamy  and  serve  it  out  as 
vedid.  The  Herald  alone  knows  bow 
to  dish  op  the  foreign  news*  or  indeed 
domestic  events*  in  a  readable  stjle. 
Etoj  reader^  numbering  between  thir" 
tjf  and  forty  tA^msand  daify,  acknow* 
ledges  this  merit  in  the  management 
of  oar  paper.  We  do  notf  as  the  Wall 
Street  lazy  editors  do>  come  down  to 
oar  office  about  ten  or  twelre  o*clock« 
pull  cat  a  Spanish  cigar^  take  up  a 
psir  of  scissorsy  puff  and  cut,  cut  and 
puff  fi>r  a  cou{de  of  hourSy  and  then 
adjourn  to  Delmonieo^s  to  eat,  drink) 
forattudisei  and  Uow  up  our  contemn 
ponries.  We  rise  in  the  morning  at 
five  o'clock,  write  our  leading  edito- 
rials, flonoibsy  sketches,  &c.  before  break- 
out. From  nine  till  one  we  read  all 
our  papers  and  original  communica- 
tioui,  the  latter  being  more  numerous 
thtt  those  of  any  other  office  in  New 
York.  From  these  we  pick  out  fiictSy 
tboi^htSy  hmtsy  and  incidents^  snffi* 
elent  to  make  up  a  column  of  original 
spiey  articles.  We  also  give  audience 
to  viaitors,  gentlemen  on  business)  and 
some  of  the  loYeliest  ladies  in  New 
York,  who  call  to  subscribe-^Heaven 
bless  them  I  At  one  we  sally  out  among 
the  gentlemen  and  hafn'i  of  Wafi 
Street— find  out  the  state  of  the  money 
nurke^  retnniy  finish  the  next  day  s 
ptper— close  erery  piece  of  business 
requiring  thought^  sentimenty  feelings 
or  philosophy,  before  four  o'clock.  We 
then  dine  moderately  and  temperately 
— rasd  our  prooik— -take  in  cash  and 
adTsrtisementSf  which  are  increasing 
like  smoke— and  dose  the  day  by  go« 
iag  to  bed  always  at  ten  o*clock,  sel- 
dom later.  That's  the  way  to  conduct 
a  paper  with  spirit  and  sueeeii." 

A  carious  diseoyery  ia  sAld  to  haye 
been  hdely  made  in  Egypt  by  the 
French  ConsuU-the  original  of  the 
celebrated  Warwick  Vase,  The  War- 
viek  Vase  is  of  marble,  was  found  lU 
Tirol!,  and  is  supposed  to  lie  the  woric 
of  Lynppns — ^the  Egyptian  Vase  is  of 
bronze,  uid>  if  we  are  to  belieye  the 
Fraileh  aeeonnts,  is  altogether  a  si^« 
nor  prodnetiiony  aad  w  ^aiimfiim 


work  of  Lyslppus,  who  certainly  was 
more  known  as  an  artist  in  bronze 
than  as  a  sculptor.  The  head  of 
Alexander  with  the  attributes  of 
Bacchus  is  the  chief  ornament  of  the 
bronze — however,  we  shall  probably 
soon  have  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
more  on  this  subject,  as  the  Consul, 
who,  like  all  of  his  orders  occupies 
himself  by  being  a  dealer  in  antiques, 
intends  sending  his  collection  to  be 
disposed  of  in  France.  The  Consul 
gives  himself  credit  for  the  more 
important  work  of  saving  the  Pyra- 
mids. Time  has  been  unjustly  blamed 
for  his  depredations — barbarism  and 
avarice  are  much  more  formidable 
destroyers— even  novelty  and  celebrity 
are  dangerous  with  the  axe  in  hand. 
The  Pasha  of  Egypt  is  certainly  no 
barbarian,  and  certainly  no  gatherer 
of  money  for  the  pleasure  of  its 
gathering— he  is  a  singularly  intelli- 
gent, vivid,  and  hi^h-nunded  admini- 
strator, compared  with  his  countrymen. 
Something  of  this  may  be  due  to  his 
early  years  among  the  Christians  at 
Salonica,  but  Nature  moulded  him 
for  a  great  man.  He  has  taught  the 
Egyptians  industry,  the  Syrians  hu- 
manity, the  Arabs  honesty,  and  the 
Turks  common  sense.  He  has  given 
the  East  the  important  lesson  that  the 
sceptre  may  be  more  powerful  than 
the  sword,  that  authority  does  not 
require  bloodshed,  and  that  to  invite 
and  protect  travellers  and  merchants 
into  a  country  is  a  more  productive 
plan  than  to  slaughter  the  one  and  rob 
the  other. 

But  his  plans  of  improvement  ex- 
hibit the  haste  of  Oriental  policy— 
they  have  the  rashness  of  a  man  who 
has  no  time  to  lose.  His  last  project 
was  to  embank  the  Nile — a  aubious 
affair,  which  in  all  probability  would 
risk  the  whole  fertility  of  the  most 
flBTtile  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  i  for  if  it  kept  up  the  Nile  as  a 
pond  during  the  dry  season,  it  would 
convert  the  stream  into  a  torrent 
daring  the  rains/  But  to  form  this 
embankment  no  materials  were  to  be 
found  in  the  soll>  for  Lower  Egypt 
has  not  a  stone  of  a  pound  weiffht  m 
all  its  length  and  breadth.  Mahomet 
All's  pngect  was  quick  and  barbarian 
enougn*— it  was  that  of  using  the 
Pynumids  as  quarries,  and  throwing 
them  into  the  Nile.  Of  course  the 
very  announcement  raised  the  wrath 
of  all  the  9mm$,  and  energeUc  re< 
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monstrancefl  were  made  to  the  hastj 
Pacha»  and  memoiials  presented  to 
him,  detailing  the  indignation  of 
Europe,  the  dishonour  done  to  the 
past  ages,  and  what  perhaps  weighed 
much  more  than  either  with  Mahomet 
Ali,  the  total  unprofitahleness  of  the 
undertaking.  It  was  represented  to 
him  that  all  attempts  to  destroy  the 
Pyramids  had  only  reflected  disgrace 
on  the  memories  of  the  destroyers — 
that  the  Caliph  Abdalla  Mamoun 
had  broken  into  them  with  the  idea  of 
obtaining  treasures,  and  got  nothing 
by  his  enterprise  but  the  laugh  of  the 
wliole  Eastern  world — that  the  Sultan 
0th man  had  spent  eight  months  and 
much  mone^  on  a  similar  enterprise, 
and  with  similar  success — ^that  the 
Pyramids  were  the  glory  of  Egjrpt, 
the  wonder  of  mankind,  the  attraction 
of  all  travellers,  and,  in  short,  that 
Mahomet  Ali  had  better  hang  himself 
at  once  than  be  pilloried  to  the  latest 
posterity  as  their  dilapidator.  The 
result  is  that  the  Pyramids  still  stand 
where  they  did,  and  Egypt  still 
glories  in  the  possession  of  trophies 
wliich  will  survive  all  the  triumphal 
arches  of  the  world,  if  man  and  his 
absurdities  will  but  let  them  carry  on 
the  fight  with  Time. 

If  Radicalism  were  capable  of  any 
cure  but  by  a  voyage  to  New  South 
Wales,  the  liberty  of  the  strait-waist- 
coat, or  the  last  salute  of  Jack  Ketch, 
we  should  wish  to  see  the  experiment 
made  of  trying  his  sense  of  English 
wrongs  by  a  tour  through  the  Conti- 
nental inns.  Of  course  we  do  not 
allude  to  the  hotels  in  the  watering- 
places,  nor  on  the  high-roads,  fre- 
3uented  by  the  English  tourists.  There 
ohn  Bull  has  carpeted  the  room,  and 
covered  the  table  for  himself.  But  let 
him  pass  through  the  provincial  roads, 
for  instance,  of  La  Belle  France,  with 
all  her  liberty.  He  alights  at  the  inn. 
*'  What  is  for  dinner  ?  **  All  is  magni- 
ficent in  promise.  But  when  the  feast 
comes,  he  finds,  strongly  resembling 
in  look,  taste,  and  substance,  the  soap 
and  water  in  which  he  shaved  in  the 
morning — veal,  the  only  meat  eat- 
able in  France,  and  even  that  strongly 
puzzling  him  to  decide  whether  it  is 
not  a  piece  of  sole-leather,  covered, 
for  appearance*  sake,  with  a  kid  glove ; 
sour  wine  for  his  glass,  and  three 
pears  or  a  few  meagre  grapes  to  cor- 
rect the  acidity  of  bres^  which  seems 


a  compound  of  mouldy  flour  and  vine 
gar. 

Take  him  to  Germany.  The  na- 
tive German  kitchen  gives  him  but 
two  things — ^butter and  vinegar;  the 
former  plastering  every  vegetable,  the 
latter  flooding  every  other  food. 
Sweep  him  across  the  Tyrol^  and  de- 
posit him  in  La  Bella  Italia :  tliere  all 
that  he  can  ever  expect  is  a  superflux 
of  oil,  harsh,  rancid,  and  sickening. 
Oil  in  every  thing,  with  the  happy 
probability  that  the  oil  in  which  fisb, 
flesh,  and  fowl,  and  all  of  the  worst 
kind,  float  before  his  astonislied  eye, 
has  been  borrowed  pro  tempore  from 
the  kitchen  lamp. 

Take  him  to  Spain,  and  he  will  feci 
as  if  the  Goths  had  come  back  again, 
and  interdicted  tho  use  of  knives  and 
forks,  the  faculty  of  oating»  and  the 
possibility  of  getting  any  thing  to  eat. 
Tho  following  is  the  r^ular  dialogue: 
— **  I  want  dinner."  ''  Yoii  shall  have 
it  immediately.*'  ''  What  have  you 
got  in  the  house  ?'*  "  Whatever  you 
wish."  "  Well,  then,  let  mc  have  a 
fowl."  "  Oh,  any  thing  but  that ;  we 
have  not  hadany  fowls  lately.*'  **  Well, 
then,  some  eggs."  "  Oh,  we  cannot 
have  eggs  wiUiout  fowls.'*  "  True ; 
and  be  hanged  to  this  country  of 
starvation  I  But  let  me  have-  some 
bacon."  "  What  a  pity  that  the  last 
of  our  bacon  was  gone  yesterday." 
'*  Why,  can  you  live  without  pigs  ? 
I  am  sure  your  houses  are  fit  for  them, 
and  for  nothing  else.  Then,  some 
bread  and  butter  ?  "  **  We  never  keep 
butter  above  a  day ;  it  turns  to  oil." 
**  Then,  the  fact  is  that  you  have  no- 
thing at  all?*'  "  No ;  we  had  every 
thing  yesterday."  **  Have  you  any 
thing  to  drink  ?"  "  Capital  wine,  if 
the  wiqe-skin  had  not  leaked  yester- 
day, and  we  had  not  time  to  send  to 
the  town.*'  '<  So  I  must  go  dinnerless 
and  supperless  too;  perhaps  break- 
fastless?"  ''No;  we  shall  see  to- 
morrow.** **  WelU  then»  give  me  a 
glass  of  water  and  let  me  go  to 
bed.**  "  Why,  S^or,  our  water 
was  excellent,  but  the  well  haa  dried 
up  with  the  heat;  and,  as  for  bed, 
we  have  none  but  one,  where  there 
are  three  muleteers  already."  *'  Yes, 
and,  I  presume,  a  very  large  and 
stirring  population  besides.  What  a 
confounaed  beggarly,  broiling,  star- 
ving, strange^smeUingcountiyr'  ''No, 
Senor.  It  is  a  beautiful,  rich,  i^eati- 
ful,  and  glorious  country.    It  has  jost 
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got  a  Constitutioni  a  Cortes^  and  a 
pair  of  Qaeens— Vira  TEspaSia.*' 

An  Amsterdam  paper  says  that  the 
King  has  ordered  casts  of  the  cameos 
and  oojxes  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  of 
Mtfdals  to  be  taken,  and  sold  at  fixed 
pnees.    This  is  as  it  should  be.     It 
is  the  bosiness  of  every  Goyemment, 
which  has  original  treasures  of  art  in 
iti  possession  too  costly  for  the  pur- 
chase of  individuals,  to  spread  copies 
of  them  at  a  cheip  rate  through  the 
country.    In  the  mean-time  ^hat  are 
theEngUsh  Government  doing  ?  They 
are  palpably  too  busy  with  paltry  in- 
trigues in  the   Cabinet,   and  vulgar 
faction  out  of  it,  to  think  of  any  thing 
either  honourable  or  ornamental   to 
the  country.     At  this  moment  there 
is  not  a  country  in  Europe,  from  little 
Holland  to  Imperial  Russia,  in  which 
the  Go?enuneut  does  so  little  to  gra- 
tify the  tastes  of  the  people,  to  encou- 
rage public  taste,  or  to    encourage 
those  ingenious  artbts  whose  talents 
reqaire  only  national  patronage  to  do 
hoQoar  to  their  country.  The  Govern- 
ment feel  this.     But  how  do  they  at- 
tempt to  contribute  their  share  to  the 
national  fame?       They  have  lately 
given  three  or  four  knighthoods  to 
artists.    Of  what  use  are  those  fool- 
eriei  to  any  man?     The  artists,  in 
eyery  instance  where  they  are  men  of 
sense,  shrink  from  them,  know  them 
to  be  mockeries,  and  are  ashamed  of 
them.     What  is  their  value?     No- 
thing.    They  are  given  to  music- 
masters,  to  obscure  physicians,  to  po- 
lice magistrates,  to  every  sort  of  hum- 
ble personages,  and  they  are  notorious- 
ly refused  in  a  dozen  instances  for  one 
in  which  they  are  accepted.     We  do 
not  blame  the  accepters  for  this.  They 
ue  generally  in  situations  where  they 
cannot  refuse  even  this  contemptible 
bounty  without  giving  offence.     De- 
pendency compels  them  to  suffer  that, 
which  we  well  remember  a  gallant 
A(hniral*8  declaring  that  he  woiSd  not 
receive  except  by  sentence  of  a  court- 
loartial.      Let  the  artists  be  asked 
whether  they  would  rather  have  an 
order  for  a  historic  picture  from  the 
GoTemment,  or  one  of  those  g^mcrack 
titles  which  benefit  nobody  but  the 
craving  clerks  of  the  Herald*s  College, 
and  swell  the  revenues  of  the  Papist 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  they  will  with 
one  voice  scoff  at  the  title.     Let  the 
GoTemment  then  give  up  tlie  paltry 


trick  of  paying  off  their  debt  to  the 
national  taste  by  making  its  professors 
a  laughbgstock,  and  turning  honest 
manipulators  of  pencils  and  colours 
into  "  Chevaliers  " — Heaven  save  the 
mark !  Let  them  give  half-a-dozen 
thousands  a-year  to  be  laid  out  on 
pictures,  statues,  and  bronzes,  year 
aflcr  year,  among  the  most  distinguish- 
ed artists  of  the  time,  not  wasting 
twice  the  money  on  foreign  pictures 
whoso  painters  are  in  their  graves  these 
two  hundred  years.  In  fact,  let 
them  do  as  Louis  Philippe  is  doing,  as 
the  King  of  Holland,  as  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  as  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
as  every  Continental  prince  is  doing 
at  this  hour.  But  this  ihey  will  not 
do.  It  is  a  more  magnificent  affair  to 
tie  a  sword  round  a  poor  paintcr*s 
waist,  and  bid  him  rise,  with  a  tap  on 
hb  shoulder.  Sir  Raphael  Balderdash, 
or  Sir  Caravaggio  Daub,  sworn  to 
fight  for  the  ladies,  to  be  a  true  knight 
to  his  life*8  end,  and  to  bo  faithful  to 
his  order,  like  my  Lord  Grey,  in  love 
and  war,  in  all  parts  of  the  habitable 
world,  in  stBcuia  smculorum. 

As  to  the  diffusion  of  the  specimens 
in  the  public  or  royal  cabinets  by 
copies  through  the  country,  we  shall 
see  the  Melbourne  Cabinet  wear  out  a 
thousand  pair  of  slippers  before  they 
tliink  of  any  such  things.  They  have 
more  substantial  matters  to  mind. 
They  will  have  some  little  dry  nego- 
tiation with  the  Irish  agitator  to  settle 
— some  little  traffic  of  faction  to  wind 
up  here — some  little  job  for  **  our  near 
and  dear  relations" — or  some  little  but 
remarkably  snug  cheese-pariug  sine- 
cure to  construct  for  themselves  in 
case  of  accidents  at  Downing  Street. 
Thus  their  time  will  be  fully  employed, 
till,  by  the  just  indignation  of  the 
country,  that  most  talentless,  trifling, 
and  mean-spirited  mockery  of  a  Bri- 
tish Cabinet  is  dashed  to  the  ground. 

Would  it  be  too  much  to  ask  Mr 
Labouchcre  what  the  mint,  over  which 
he  presides,  and  for  presiding  over 
which  he  is  paid  L.4000  a-year,  is 
doing  at  this  present  time  ?  All  the 
world  knows  that  it  is  a  vast  establish- 
ment, sustained  at  an  enormous  ex- 
pense, and  furnished  liberaUy  with  the 
very  finest  machinery  in  Europe.  Yet 
who  has  ever  seen  it  produce  any  thing 
but  sixpences  and  shillings,  and  per- 
haps a  few  coronation  medals?  But 
it  is  not,  and  it  cannot  be,  always  pro- 
ducing even  the  sixpences  and  shil- 
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lings.  May  we  not  afik,  miglit  not 
some  of  its  leisure  moments  be  advan* 
tageously  employed  in  giving  the 
country  some  proof  of  its  existence  in 
the  shape  of  medals  of  the  great  his- 
toric events  of  England  ?  The  Napo- 
leon medals  were  the  works  of  the 
Parisian  mint^  a  much  worse  furnished 
establishment;  but  Napoleon  knew 
what  he  was  about  when  he  appealed 
to  the  national  recollections.  He 
knew  that  the  most  effectual  way  to 
inspire  a  nation  with  daring  designs 
was  to  remind  them  of  the  daring 
things  which  they  had  done ;  and  his 
medals  were  treasured  then  as  a  natu- 
ral incentive^  and  are  treasured  now 
as  a  national  trophy.  But  if  our 
authorities  of  the  mint  had  enough  of 
taste,  talent^  or  public  spirit,  they 
might  g^ve  us  a  finer  series  than  the 
Napoleon  medals*  and  with  a  more 
popular  effect.  It  was  either  the  re- 
sult of  vanity  or  folly  in  Napoleon 
that  he  confined  his  medals  strictly  to 
the  medallic  form.  He  ought  to  have 
acted  like  the  Roman  Emperors  and 
made  them  a  part  of  the  coinage ;  this 
wotdd  have  made  them  at  once  popular 
and  immortal.  Medals  of  silver  or 
gold  can  never  become  common ;  the 
true  medal  would  be  the  copper  coin 
of  the  realm,  with  the  effigy  of  the 
Prince,  perhaps,  on  one  side,  but  on 
the  other  the  emblematic  design.  Thb 
coinage  miffht  be  varied  every  year ; 
and,  instead  of  the  barbarous  English 
penny  of  the  present  time,  having  one 
face  filled  up  with  an  unmeaning 
figure  of  Britannia,  that  face  might 
contain  some  emblematic  representa- 
tion of  some  striking  event  in  our  im- 
mediate history — the  accession  of  our 
young  Queen,  the  capture  of  Paris  in 
1815,  Waterloo,  Trafalgar,  &c.  &c. 
Of  these  a  hundred  thousand  might 
be  issued  every  year  5  and  if  they  were 
even  hoarded  by  some  individuaLsy  the 
hoarding  must  be  of  small  extent, 
while  the  loss  would  be  more  than 
compensated  in  the  advantage  to  the 
arts,  by  the  diffusion  of  better  taste, 
the  employment  of  artists,  and  the 
popular  feeling  for  doing  honour  to 
the  sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  empire. 
But  if  the  hoarding  were  still  to  be 
dreaded,  this  could  not  apply  to  medals 
in  the  Napoleon  style.  If  they  were 
tolerably  executed,  they  might  be  sold 
at  a  largely  remuneratmg  price ;  they 
would  undoubtedly  be  bought  with 
great  avidity ;  they  would  be  made  an 


objeet  of  purchase  by  fbreigiien,  u 
the  Ni^oleon  medals  are«  and,  like 
them,  would  spread  the  renown  of 
their  country  throogh  Eon^Cy  present 
and  fiiture. 

Joseph  Hume*8  defeat  in  MidiUesez 
has  been  condign  ;  no  event  of  the 
elections  has  excited  half  the  gp-atifi- 
cation  with  all  classes  of  honert  men ; 
able  men  scorn  his  stupidity ;  all  men 
hate  his  crafUness ;  liberal  men  det^t 
his  beffgaiT ;  and  gentlemen  are  dis- 
gusted with  his  vulgarity.  What  re- 
ligious men  think  of  the  felon  sent!- 
ment»  that  to  use  the  name  of  the 
Deity  in  a  national  prayer  against  sn 
epidemic  was  cant  and  hunmug,  wc 
will  not  leave  such  Chri^ians  as  Dr 
Pye  Smidi  to  decide.  That  shallow 
and  superannuated  old  Puritan  had 
the  mingled  absurdity  and  audact^ 
to  put  his  pen  to  paper,  recommend- 
ing Joe  Hume  to  the  constitttency  of 
Middlesex.  The  object*  of  coarse, 
was  to  command  the  whole  Paritan 
rabble  to  vote  for  hun.  The  Times 
rave  old  Pye  a  tremendous  lashing 
for  it  on  the  spot^  yet  not  a  single  lash 
more  than  he  deserved.  What  are 
we  to  think  of  a  professor  of  extreme 
sanctity,  who  throws  Himself  forward 
to  make  a  blundering  panegyric  on 
one  so  notorious  as  Hume  ?  But  Joe*8 
bitterness  against  the  EstablishmcDt 
wins  the  hearts  of  all  those  double-dis^ 
tilled  saints  at  once.  Hume's  perpetual 
scoffs  at  the  Church  cover  his  multi- 
tude of  sins ;  his  meanness,  dulness, 
and  impudence  are  all  forgotten  in 
the  merit  of  his  abusing  every  t^;ng 
that  we  value.  Yet  Pyo  Smith,  ifith 
all  hb  appeals  to  the  grim  tribe  of 
which  he  is  the  apostle,  has  ridiculous- 
ly failed ;  and  he  has  now  only  the 
satbfhction  of  having  done  a  contemp- 
tible thing,  and  ha^ng  gained  notMng 
by  it  but  being  laughed  at.  Hume's 
rejection  by  the  Middlesex  constitu- 
ency has  relieved  the  county  from  a 
stigma  which  it  has  borne  with  utter 
disdain,  and  which  it  never  would 
have  borne  but  for  the  contumelies 
and  chicanery  of  Puritanism  and  ultra- 
patriotism,  combined  in  the  conspiracy 
of  Radicalism.  Where  poor  Hume 
will  endeavour  to  hide  hb  nead  is  now 
the  question  with  that  broken-down 
personage.  Middlesex,  which  is  but  a 
great  suburb  of  London,  and  abound- 
ing in  a  suburb  population,  has  spewed 
him  out ;  a  feeling  of  scorn  has  passed 
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down  frMtt  tlHi  ^etktrr  even  to  the 
popultee.  And  lA  l^odleMx  he  will 
neTer  dare  to  show  his  face  agrftin. 
Ramow  uys  that  he  is  to  be  taken 
nndor  the  wing  of  the  Irish  borough- 
moDgeri  and  that  0*ConneIl  intendi 
to  toen  him  upon  Kilkenny^  in  ease 
He  himself  shomd  not  be  ejected  from 
DnbHb.  That  ease  will  be  decided 
before  we  ean  go  to  press ;  but  we 
toijnHj  piBdicty  that  as  O'Connell 
has  ttot  a  second  Raphael  to  deal  with 
—for  no  man  keeps  his  pocket  but- 
toned more  tightly  than  Hnm&— that 
aflkir  will  come  to  too  sound  termina- 
tion. Some  Scotch  burgh,  rotten  and 
Radical,  would  formeriy  have  been 
the  natural  refiige  of  a  sinner  of  this 
kind ;  but  Hume  Is  now  as  well  known 
in  Scodand  as  in  England.  We  see 
but  one  resouree  ibr  the  Greek  loan- 
monger.  Let  bim  petition  the  Re- 
formed Parliament  to  give  a  represen- 
tation to  New  South  Wales,  and  let 
him  and  Roebuck  go  out  on  the  can- 
vass without  loss  of  time.  If  their 
canvass  should  Uttt  seven  or  fourteen 
years  so  much  the  better.  We  are 
perfectly  seeure  in  saying  that  they 
cannot  return  duller  dogs,  more  prosv 
orators,  or  more  contemptible  speci- 
mens of  popular  representatiyei  than 
both  of  mem  are  at  this  hour. 

The  eomparJLIlye  beauty  of  nations 
will  probably  be  a  matter  of  dispute 
tmtil  the  worid*8  end.  Custom,  taste^ 
circumstances,  and  necessities  form 
the  standard  of  national  beauty.  It  is 
notorioQS  that  the  African  admires 
thick  lips,  corpulence,  oily  skins,  and 
deems  black  the  perfection  of  colour, 
if  colour  it  can  be  called.  The  Chi- 
nese,  whose  eyes  ai«  formed,  in  his 
Tartar  suti^  into  two  slits>  by  gating 
on  the  alternate  frosts  and  fire  of  the 
Tartarian  sands,  thinks  the  larre 
European  eye  detestable.  The  French. 
man  wenhips  a  dram-shaped  fbrtf- 
head,  a  tumed-up  nose,  and  a  pair  of 
eyes  the  colour  of  rappee.  With 
every  fbieigner,  brown,  Tarying  ftom 
the  colour  of  tobacco-water  to  coffee 
grounds,  is  the  original  colour  of 
£ve  in  Paradise,  and  is  indispen- 
sable to  all  liring  loyeliness.  With 
the  Englishman  the  combination  of 
the  Hly  and  the  rose,  the  red  and 
white,  by  Nature's  pnre  and  conning 
hand  laid  on,  are  essential  to  beauty. 
It  is  fortunate  that  dirersity  of  taste 
exists,  and  that  each  man  tneel  Tidues 


the  beauty  of  his  own  conntry  |  be- 
cause  it  is  obvious  that  this  diversity 
of  hue  and  colour  is  the  necessary  re- 
sult of  time  and  climate.  The  burning 
sun  of  AiViea  and  India,  by  a  naturu 
process,  blackens  every  complexion. 
£Ven  the  more  temperate  glare  of 
southern  Europe  necessarily  embrowns 
the  cheek  I  the  features,  too,  are  the 
formation  of  circumstance ;  the  bond- 
ing of  the  African  brow,  the  deep 
sunk  eve,  the  projectlnr  lips,  and  the 
high  cheek  bones,  are  the  palpable  re* 
suit  of  the  natural  effort  to  escape  the 
glare  of  a  fierce  sunshine.     The  eye, 

Suallv  delicate,  perhaps,  in  all  coun- 
es,  is  in  all  the  chief  object  of  pro- 
tection ;  the  whole  contraction  of  the 
Usatures  seems  to  eilst  solely  fbr  the 
purpose  of  protecting  the  eve.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  same  eflect  is  pro- 
duced in  cold  countries,  in  tempestuous 
eountries,  and  in  countries  broiling 
under  the  tropical  noon.  The  Tarw 
tar,  the  Laplander,  and  the  Esquimaux, 
have  all  the  same  height  of  cheek-bone, 
projection  of  brow,  and  narrowness  of 
eye.  In  every  country  of  the  earth, 
the  man  of  the  Highlands,  the  moun- 
taineer, exposed  to  storms>  Is  narrow- 
eyed  and  high  che^k-boned.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions ;  for  there 
are  African  tribes  with  European  fea- 
tures. Some  of  the  East  Indians  have 
fbatures  formed  on  classic  models  i  but 
we  speak  only  of  the  great  classes  of 
mankind.  In  every  instance  the  more 
temperate  the  climate,  the  less  exposed 
the  national  physiognomy  is,  by  dress 
or  circumstances,  to  the  influence  of 
sun  and  air  f  and  the  less  glaring  the 
sky,  the  more  perfbct  is  the  develope- 
ment  of  the  human  countenance.  All 
those  advantages  are  palpably  in  favour 
of  England  i  the  temperate  climate, 
the  douded  sky,  the  general  absence  of 
harsh  winds,  and  even  the  habitual  hat 
or  bonnet  which  shades  the  eyes,  are 
all  in  favour  of  the  softness^  shapeli- 
ness, and  bloom  of  the  English  phy- 
siognomy. The  French  peasantry 
have  no  protection  for  the  female  head 
in  general,  except  the  little  twisted 
handkerchief,  which  leaves  the  eyes 
and  the  whole  face  exposed  to  the 
burning  suii,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
^w  years  makes  the  skin  the  colour  of 
Kussla  leather.  Thus  Eufflish  beauty 
has  the  natural  right»  at  least,  to  be 
the  loveliest  of  the  European  world. 
It  Is  true  that  beauty,  even  in  England, 
is  rftrei  but  this  U  evidently  owing. 
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in  a  great  degree^  to  the  extraordinary 
mixture  of  tlio  English  blood  during 
the  last  century.  Our  colonies  have 
spoiled  our  national  features  ;  the  po« 
pulalion  is  mingled  hourly  with  the 
sunburnt  physiognomy  of  the  West 
Indian^  the  soot-coloured  skin  of  the 
Asiatic,  and  the  Tartar  physiognomy 
of  the  Canadian.  We  have  kept  our- 
selves clear  of  negro  bloody  but  the 
progeny  of  the  half-caste  and  the  Creole 
make  fearful  inroads  on  the  national 
countenance.  It  is  cluefly  in  the  re- 
tired districts  of  England  that  the  ori- 
ginal beauty  of  the  English  countenance 
is  discoverable,  and  there  it  sometimes 
exhibits  specimens  of  a  very  high  or- 
der. 

Cooper,  in  his  book  on  England, 
partly  claims  the  pre-eminence  for  his 
countrywomen.  "  The  English  female 
face,"  says  he,  "  is  essentially  the  same 
as  the  American"  (he  means,  we  pre- 
sume, the  American  of  the  United 
States),  "  though  national  peculiarities 
are  to  be  observed  in  both.  There  is 
a  softness,  an  innocence,  a  feminine 
sweetness,  an  expression  of  the  woman- 
ly virtues  in  the  Anglo*  Saxon  female 
countenance  that  is  met  with  only  as  an 
exception  in  the  rest  of  Christendom. 
Between  the  English  and  American 
divisions  of  this  common  race  I  think 
one  may  traco  a  few  general  points 
of  difference.  The  English  female 
has  the  advantage  in  the  bust,  shoul- 
ders, and  throat ;  she  has  usually 
more  colour,  more  delicacy  of  com- 
plexion. The  American  is  superior 
in  general  delicacy  of  outline  ;  she  has 
a  better  person,  bust  and  shoulders 
excepted  (we  should  conceive  that 
this  exception  proves  the  rule),  '^  and 
smaller  hands  and  feet.  Those  who 
pretend  to  make  critical  comparisons 
say,  that  it  is  usual  to  see  more  beau- 
tiful  women  in  England,  and  more 
pretty  women  in  America.  Of  one 
thing  I  am  certain,  disagreeable  fea- 
tures are  less  frequently  met  among 
the  females  of  America  than  among 
any  other  people  I  have  visited.  The 
Englishwomen  appear  better  in  high 
dress,  the  Americans  in  liemi'toiietie. 
One  other  distinction.  I  have  re- 
marked that  faces  in  England  often 
fail  in  some  necessary  finish  or  deli- 
cacy, when  viewed  closer;  and  I 
should  say,  as  a  rule,  that  the  Ameri- 
can female,  certainly  the  American 
'rl,  will  bear  the  test  of  examination 
Her  than  her  European  rival.     1 


do  not  mean  by  this,  however,  under 
a  fierce  sun,  that  direful  enemy  of 
soft  eyes ;  for  there  is  scarcely  aoy 
such  thing  as  a  bright  sun,  or  what 
we  should  call  so^  known  in  Eng- 
land." 

Mr  Cooper,  however,  with  all  lus 
apparent  fairness,  omits  one  other  dis- 
tinction, which,  in  our  idea,  is  the 
most  important  of  all,  the  rapid  fading 
of  Transatlantic  beauty.  In  America, 
fk'om  fifteen  to  twenty  is  the  age  of 
perfection ;  at  five-and-twenty  beauty 
has,  in  general,  fled ;  but  in  England, 
the  permanency  of  beauty  is  a  natu- 
ral characteristic.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  is  little  more  than  girlhood, 
five-and-twenty  may  be  conceived  the 
consummate  period  of  loveliness, 
which  loveliness,  however,  unless 
impaired  by  personal  illness,  acci- 
dents, or  the  cares  of  life,  continues 
for  many  a  long  year.  In  fact,  there 
are  palpably  three  stages  of  beauty  in 
the  Englishwoman,  ail  excellent  and 
unequaBed  in  their  kind ;  the  budding 
bloom  of  girlhood ;  the  perfect  forma- 
tion of  the  face  and  figure  of  the  wo- 
man ;  and  the  third  stage,  combining 
the  maturity  of  form  and  mind,  utter- 
ly untouched  by  decay  in  either,  and 
forming  what  we  may  term  the  mag- 
nificence of  female  beauty  ;  a  period 
whose  characteristics  aro  more  dis- 
tinct than  either  of  the  former,  not 
less  touching,  not  less  surround^  by 
attraction,  and  unquestionably  offering 
a  finer  combination  of  all  that  consti- 
tutes the  perfection  of  a  human  being. 
This  period  seems  to  be  but  little 
known  in  other  countries,  yet  of  tiiis 
period  are  the  women  who  have  in- 
spired ^e  most  powerful  and  perma- 
nent feelings  ;  have  impressed  their 
influence  most  largely  upon  society ; 
have  exhibited  the  noblest  faculties  of 
their  species ;  and  have  taken  the 
largest  share  in  impressing  the  cha- 
racter of  puritv,  wisdom,  and  dignity 
on  the  national  mind. 

The  papers  announce  the  death  of 
the  Ducbns  of  St  Albans.  This  was 
a  singular  woman,  with  singular  ha- 
bits, and  singular  vidsutudes  of  for- 
tune. It  is  about  forty  years  ago 
since  she  appeared  on  the  stage  in  the 
low  characters  of  low  comedy,  as  wait- 
ing-maids, sempstresses,  and  shop  giri5» 
but  she  was  clever  in  them  all,  and 
speedily  became  a  favourite.  After 
labouring  through  the  miserable  toil  of 
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(iie  country  theatres,  suffering  the  na- 
tural priTstions  of  that  most  anxionsi 
laboriousi  and  famine-stricken  career, 
she  made  her  way  to  London,  where 
ber  merits  soon  made  her  as  popular 
as  she  had  been  in  the  provinces.  Na- 
ture had  denied  her  beauty,  but  it  had 
given  her,  what  on  the  stage  is  more 
useful  than  beauty,  an  expressive  coun- 
tenance. She  was  a  capital  soubrette, 
at  once  arch  and  bold,  dexterous  and 
yiDpIe,  keen  and  rustic.  By  wisely 
adhering  to  the  line  of  characters  for 
which  she  was  thus  intended  by  Nature, 
she  became  without  a  rival  in  her  time ; 
less  elegant  than  Miss  Farren,  less 
hooyant  than  Mrs  Jordan,  she  had  no 
superior  in  the  Une  of  characters  which 
mingles  something  of  grace  with  ef- 
frontery, and  makes  the  heroine  of  the 
inn.  But  after  being  thus  successful 
for  many  years,  the  common  casualties 
of  theatriod  life  seem  to  have  overtaken 
her ;  and  in  the  general  sufferings  of 
her  profesaon,  by  the  successive  burn- 
ing of  the  two  great  theatres  of  Covent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  her  public 
performances,  and  of  course  her  private 
means,  suffered  a  grievous  falling  off. 
At  tiiis  period  fortune  came  in  her 
vay  in  a  new  shape.  Coutts,  the  cele- 
brated hanker,  and  a  man  advanced  to 
almost  the  hist  period  of  life,  but  much 
attached  to  the  society  of  the  stage, 
made  her  the  object  of  marked  atten- 
tions. Of  course  the  tongue  of  scandal 
was  busy  on  this  occasion,  and  Miss 
Harriet  Mellon  was  insulted,  calum- 
niated, and  ridiculed  by  many  who 
were  ignorant  of  the  true  circumstances 
of  the  case,  and  by  all  who  envied  her 
the  prospect  of  fortune.  But  the 
banker  was  nearly  eighty  years  old ; 
he  was  a  man  of  intelligence  and  viva- 
city ;  he  was  a  husband,  and  though 
his  wife  was  stUl  alive,  she  was  re- 
duced to  a  state  of  either  idiotism  or 
insanity ;  and  without  any  intention  on 
oor  part  to  palliate  vice,  if  vice  existed, 
we  may  easily  comprehend  the  blame- 
less intercourse  of  an  extremely  old 
man,  still  awake  to  the  pleasures  of 
animated  society,  and  a  clever  woman 
past  her  youth,  but  still  abounding  in 
animation,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  that  skill  which  bad  made  her  the 
popnhur  actress  that  she  was.  It  is 
farther  to  be  recollected,  that  the  late 
Earl  of  Derby,  a  man  of  high  elegance 
of  manners,  greatly  admired  in  public 
life,  and  one  of  the  happiest  wits  of  the 
^Jf  had  carried  on  an  intercourse  of 
the  same  apparent  order  with  Miss 


Farren,  then  a. young  and  beautiful 
woman,  an  intercourse  utterly  unim- 
peached  by  public  opinion,  under  the 

Sledge  that  he  waited  only  for  the 
emise  of  his  wife,  then  a  lunatic,  to 
make  the  accomplished  actress.  Lady 
Derby.  On  the  death  of  Mrs  Coutts, 
the  banker  performed  his  promise  at 
the  earliest  opportunity ;  he  immedi- 
ately married  Miss  Mellon,  and  raised 
her  into  the  sudden  possession  of  vast 
opulence.  As  Lady  Teazle  says,  he 
could  have  done  her  but  one  kindness 
more,  "  made  her  his  widow,"  which 
kindness  he  did  her  within  a  few  years, 
during  which  time  she  had  conducted 
herself  with  remarkable  propriety,  and 
probably  soothed  and  gratiiied  the  old 
man's  declining  vears  more  than  any 
other  society  which  he  could  have 
adopted.  On  his  deathbed  he  evinced 
his  gratitude  by  leaving  her  the  al- 
most unlimited  possession  of  his  vast 
fortune,  his  share  in  the  bank,  and 
other  property,  amounting,  it  was  sup- 
posed, to  forty  thousand  pounds  a- 
year. 

Thus  the  poor  actress,  toiling  for 
her  scanty  five  pounds  a-week,  and 
perhaps  even  that  paid  by  a  promis- 
sory-note from  the  hands  of  Mr  Sheri- 
dan, one  of  the  most  inauspicious  of 
human  hands  for  such  purposes,  was 
suddenly  exalted  into  princely  opulence. 
Her  next  step  was  to  obtain  rank. 
Whether  she  increased  her  happiness 
by  this  attempt  we  have  no  wish  to 
enquire.  It  has  been  said  that  a 
g^psy  told  her  in  her  infancy  that 
she  was  bom  to  die  a  duchess.  But 
whether  the  tale  be  true  or  false,  Mrs 
Coutts  accomplished  her  ambition  by 
marrying  the  Duke  of  St  Albans.  The 
state  of  the  family  fortune  made  the 
match  desirable  in  point  of  finance ; 
and  undoubtedly  bis  Grace*s  conduct 
to  the  woman  who  brought  him  this 
great  dower  has  been  such  as  to  do 
him  credit.  But  no  match  which  brings 
a  wife  from  such  original  humility  of 
condition  into  the  highest  ranks  of  an 
ancient  nobility  can  sit  easy  on  the  in- 
truder. The  new  Duchess  of  St  Al- 
bans fought  against  the  difficulties  of 
her  condition  with  the  customary  force 
of  her  character ;  lavished  her  money 
till  she  out-glared  the  poorer  ranks  of 
the  peerage;  gave  sumptuous  enter- 
tainments, and  travelled  in  patrician 
pomp  to  the  chief  watering-places ;  bu  t 
the  attempt,  costly  as  it  was,  was  not 
successful.  Even  with  the  Duke  of 
Sussex  for  her  constant  lion  she  was 
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not  honoured  according  to  the  ezpen* 
dituro  of  her  jellies  and  ioes.  She 
collected  the  young  nohility  to  her 
dancesj  and  the  old  to  her  dinners. 
Still  she  was  not  suffered  to  pass  th^ 
harrier  which  shuts  out  the  most  opu« 
lent  of  parvenitt.  She  wanted  ca«iS0. 
*'  She  was  not  one  of  the  select,"  And 
she  was  weak  and  woman  enough  to 
feel  the  mortification  more  deeply  than 
any  such  trifle  was  worth,  fter  Utter 
years  have  been  syopiptomatio  of  da* 
cUne.  She  has  been  wandiering  tw 
health  through  England^  and  at  length 
returned  to  her  own  splendid  mansion 
to- die.  There  will>  of  couraoy  be  di- 
Tersities  of  opinion  on  her  life.  Sal 
charity  and  jusUce  will  probably  com- 
bing in  speaking  of  her  as  a  parsonage 
of  strong  natural  ihjculties  stroggUog 


successfully,  and  we  beUeTe^stainlettly » 
through  the  most  Drecarious  and  ha- 
asardous  of  all  prcii»sions ;  aad  even 
in  her  exaltation  exhibiting  a  good  deal 
of  the  generosity  and  Undfiess  of  heart 
wluch  distinguished  her  earlier  charac- 
ter.  She  W4Hild  probaMy  havo  been  a 
happierj  and  not  less  honoured  womant 
bf  avoiding  the  rank  from  which  her  ori- 
ra  and  her  profeasjonal  life  onght  to 
have  aUke  excluded  her  ainbitioii.  As 
Mrs  CouttB  shemjght  have  attained  all 
Uie  object  of  the  populajrity  which  she 
coveted^  wilhout  su^ecting  herself  to 
the  insurmountable  diiScultieB  of  the 
Duch^  of  St  Albana.  But  she  was» 
after  all,  a  clever  a»d  a  superior  orea^ 
ture.  And  those  who  know  the  value 
of  women  woidd  be  Iho  last  to  write 
a  harsh  epitaph  on  soph  a  graye. 


fiXHIBITlO]f«^t«£  moYAL  ACADBMT. 


^  The  Ro^al  Aoademiciansi  this  year 
of  their  sixty-ninth  growth  towards 
maturity,  appear  as  proud  as  macaws 
in  a  new  cage,  and  spread  their  gaudv 
colours  with  no  little  flutter  of  the^ 
plumage  to  the  public  gaze.  *  They 
usher  us  into  the  gallery  of  their  glory 
With  a  very  presuming  motto,  ^ving 
ns  to  understand  that  the  aged  mem- 
bers have  performed  more  miracles  of 
art  than  aft  knew  of  (or  will  perhaps 
own) — aiid  that  the  energetic  advances 
of  the  younger  are  towards  absolute 
perfection.  They  have,  it  is  8aid» 
been  more  than  ordinarily  sueoessful, 
their  receipts  for  the  shilling  exhibi- 
tion amounting  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
seven  thousand  pounds.  At  this  we 
greatly  rejoice,  fbr  we  believe  no  body 
of  men  make  a  better  or  more  honour- 
able use  of  their  money.  But,  with 
all  this  perfection  in  the  old,  and 
ardour  for  fame  in  the  younger  exhi^ 
biters,  and  this  flocking,  and  crowding, 
and  contribution  —  and,  we  hope, 
patronage,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  put 
our  wonder  a  little  aside,  and  to  ask 
what  real  advances  have  been  made  in 
the  great  and  important  profession  of 
art.  Have  the  academicians  and  Uidlr 
exhibiters  made  any  successful  eflfbrts 
to  raise  tlie  standard  of  taste  above  the 


low  level  where  it  has  to  struggle  with 
manufactures  for  publie  estimation?— 
or  do  they>  by  their  own  hands,  help 
to  bind,  with  Metentian  cruelty,  the 
ftving  to  the  dead  )  We  grieve  to  say 
the  Btts  are  in  a  state  of  Toluntary 
degradation.  We  say  voluntary  ad- 
visedly, because  we  acknowledge  power 
and  genius  in  many  of  the  professors, 
who  are  now  lamentably  below  them- 
selves. Some  are  pleased  with  tricker* 
ies-^some  with  the  lower  fascination 
of  art;  but  none  have  a  high  and 
dignified  aim.  For  greatness  we  have 
magnitnde  and  extravagance,  and  nine- 
tentns  of  the  performances  are  either 
ostentatious  or  mean,  and  too  ofteo 
both.  Display  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
One-half  at  least  of  the  National 
Gallery  is  a  great  bazaar  of  painted 
vanities,  where  the  flaunting  finery  of 
the  shop-window  is  put  to  shame. 
There  is  something  in' this  modern 
pretentton  which  is  very  abhorrent 
and  disgusthag  to  the  qmescent  mo- 
desty of  good  taste  ;  it  captivates 
vulgar  minds,  perhaps  creates  vulgar 
patrons,  but  it  degrades  both  art  and 
its  followers.  You  may  accumulate 
honours,  royal  and  academical,  on  the 
heads  of  nrofessors ;  you  may  lift  the 
men  and  depress  taste — but  fhture  ages 


*  Motto  to  the  catalogue — '*  Impetus  animl,  cupiditas  vinoendB,  ardor  merids  ad  glo- 
Ham  in  adolesceiiti&,  aignifieant  qa»  vlrtutis  maturitas,  (juaatis  fruges  Indintriie  ant 
l^tune."— Cicsao  pro  M.  Ccelio* 
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wifl  take  tbe  sterap  aad  eharaeter  of 
die  ya«gnl>  nehhflr  irom  diplomas 
nor  Cowt  eftkmdanb  bul  fron  the 
workftofttrtisls.  0»e  ibcRiBaiid  exhi- 
biten  show  to  vhftt  (kgive  art  Is 
aadtipfied ;  bul  in  its  more  eflsential 
worth  and  qiHiliAies  it  is  deekMlj  inr 
Mat  to  its  CMiditloa  at  the  first  esta- 
We  have  infinit^y  more 
~i  more  manual  dexterity* 
\  ir«rietj»  mere  knowledge 
of  drawing,  mece  aecnncj,  manage^ 
neat  of  aateriala  .hnt  the  poetnr 
that  shodd  ael  Ow  whole  to  work  w 
wanting.  SliU  the  giants  of  EngE^ 
art  aie  of  our  earlier  days.  With 
estcnded  neaaia  the  prodiictionfl  are 
le»  worthy  >  for  tbey  are  pat  fordi  to 
flattery  to  eaptxrafte  tiie  untanght  eye* 
Bot  as  leaKMie  to  the  MoraL  aod  intol- 
leetoal  sense.  Geniasi  witiiioQt  which 
Boae  shonld  aas 
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fessiou^  la  a  gin  for  better  purposes. 
It  demands  of  the  possessor  to  be 
eukiYated*  respeeled,  and  trusted — 
then  will  it  be  a  power  of  energy*  of 
ezj^anaioa,  enlarging  the  heart,  and 
fillug*  exalting  every  laculty_lifBng 
the  gfifted  man  abore  other  men*  to 
leaehy  to  delight  and  to  improve  them 
-*lmt  if  it  be  negleeted»  or  put  to  an 
ill  and  servile  use,  it  will  slvink  itsdif 
te  inconceivably  small  dimensiona,  and 
escape  in  the  breathing  of  self^aduk^ 
tion^for  when  genins  eseapes  firem 
tiie  living,  conceit  will  ever  be  ready 
to  fill  the  vacancy,  Paintem  should 
be,  like  the  bards  of  old,  honoured  and 
rejected  of  men  for  ^e  raro  gift  of 
eapaoitias  that  other  men  have  not — 
hecanse  inspiration-taugbt ;  as  Homer 
says,  iMcauae  tke  muae  g^ed,  taught 
mem,  and  hved  them  aU  their  days. 


the  painiev*s  pr»- 

TifiSii  SfifM^i  tin  i^  miSi  Swt'  «^«  cpttt^ 
If  poetry  and  painting  be  sister     t/iut  will  execute,  when  he  can  vividly 


art0»  they  have  been  industriously  set 
at  variance,  and  there  is  now  but  little 
a&etbn  between  them.  Yet,  without 
poetioal  feeliDg,  a  picture  is  but  ex- 
pensive fornitnre,  which,  after  the 
wonder  at  the  novelty  has  ceased,  the 
wearied  goeeeeeor  can  neither  bear  nor 
get  rid  of«  We  choose  to  be  iGree  in 
our  remarks  on  public  exhibitions,  be- 
eaase^  though  we  consider  some  of  the 
older  exhihiters  incurable,  there  may  be 
some  hope  that  the  younger  may  be 
lesened  from,  tiie  imitation  of  what  is 
rile,  and  may  be  led  by  remarks  on  pic- 
tures to  tfaiak  more  deeply  upon  the 
principles  and  just  aim  of  an  art  which 
they  have  chosen  for  a  profession.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
greater  poitioa  of  the  punter^s  time 
is  to  be  bestowed  upon  manual  prac- 
tice, for  unless  industry  be  well  di- 
leeted,  it  is  often  mischievous;  and 
very  great  dexterity,  and  considerable 
poww  over  the  materials  of  painting, 
rapure  a  wonderfolly  short  time,  in 
comparison  witii  those  higher  studies 
that  devate  the  mind  to  true  taste,  ami 
ealargs  the  creative  powers  of  the 
imagmatiott  to  high  conceptions.  It 
cannot  be  too  8tion§^y  impressed  up<m 
the  young  painter*s  mind  that  he  must 
be  the  poet;— let  him  not  only  read 
the  greatest  and  best  works,  but  steep 
his  imagination  constimtly  in  the  sacred 
foimtain.  Let  him  not  folic  his  hand*-* 


and  justly  conceive.  We  have  met 
witli  too  many  under-educated  artists, 
totally  unacquainted  even  with  our  own 
poetS)  unreaa  in  criticism,  and  never 
taught  to  thinh — and  can  we  wonder 
that  their  works  display  their  poverty, 
or  speak  to  those  alone  who  can- judge 
only  of  imitation  and  resemblances  to 
common  objects  ?  We  are  almost 
afraid  to  mention  '*  the  Ideal,"  seeing 
to  what  extreme  absurdities  it  has  led, 
and  is  leading,  bewildered  foculties-— 
for  some  imagine  it  to  consist  in  nearly 
a  total  departure  from  nature,  than 
which  there  can  be  no  gpreater  error. 
But,  nevertheless,  there  is  ''an  Ideal*' 
in  form,  composition,  and  in  colour, 
which  must  not  be  neglected.  The 
Ideal  in  form  has  often  been  the  sub- 
ject of  treatises,  but  we  do  not  recol- 
lect that  it  has  been  insisted  upon  in 
colour,  in  which,  perhaps,  its  greatest 
magic  lies.  Modem  painters  do  not 
seem  to  be  aware,  that  certain  colours, 
and  combinations  of  them,  independent 
of  subject,  have  at  least  a  tendency  to 
produce  sentiment ;  this  is  well  worth 
the  strictest  attention  and  experiment ; 
it  is  manifest  that  the  finest,  the  gene  • 
rally  acknowledged  most  powerful  pic- 
tures, are  greatly  indebted  to  a  know- 
ledge of  these  eflPects  of  colour.  Indeed  . 
it  has  often  been  ignorantly^  remarked 
as  an  objection  to  tho  old  masters  of 
the  Italiau  school,  that  they  deviated 
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from  nature  in  thoir  colouringy-bui  a 
due  study  of  their  works  will  supply  a 
reason,  and  open  the  eye  of  the  obser- 
ver to  principles  with  which  he  was 
before  unacquainted .  Either  the  igno- 
rance of  these  principles,  or  the  neglect 
of  their  application,  is  very  remarkable 
in  the  English  schools.  Colour  is 
studied  for  its  force  in  contrast,  its 
gaiety,  its  richness,  but  not  at  all  as 
belonging  to  particular  subjects.  We 
generally  see  colours  entirely  misap- 
plied, and  what  should  be  the  sentiment 
of  the  piece  destroyed.  We  have 
elsewhere  remarked  more  at  large  up- 
on this  inherent  power  in  colours ;  wo 
just  revert  to  it  now,  because  the  mo- 
dem artbts  in  no  point  exhibit  more 
continual  failures.  There  seem  no 
settled  principles.  With  some  emi- 
nent men  of  the  Academy  there  has 
been  a  whim  for  dazzling  lightness 
and  vivid  colours— with  some  eminent 
men  out  of  the  Academy  a  whim  for 
the  reverse.  But  the  Academy  carry 
the  day,  if  we  ma^  judge  from  the  fa- 
shion of  admiration  and  the  hosts  of 
imitators.  The  subjects  seem  but  little 
thought  of,  for  each  party  treat  all 
alike  after  the  prevailing  Academical 
or  nou- Academical  receipt.  We  con- 
fess that  we  have  no  eyes  for  either 
fashion ;  but  as  the  glare  prevails,  it  is 
that  which  we  hold  in  the  greater  ab- 
horrence ;  and  come  from  a  modem 
exhibition,  in  consequence,  weary,  sick, 
and  disgusted — out  of  humour  with  an 
art  which  had  been  the  very  delight  of 
our  meditation ;  and,  robbed  of  a  pur- 
suit, feel  every  thing  "  flat,  stale,  and 
unprofitable." 

Were  we  left  to  these  exhibitions 
alone,  we  might  suspect  the  condition 
of  our  own  eyes  ;  but  when  we  resort 
to  Galleries  of  the  old  master!),  where 
even  these  are  subjects  that  liave  no 
relation  to  each  other,  we  are  in  the 
repose  of  harmony ;  the  organs  of 
sight  are  sensible  of  a  new  pleasure ; 
for  offence  we  have  entire  gratifica- 
tion. We  feel  that  sort  of  satisfaction 
which  we  enjoy  while  walking  up  some 
beautiful  avenue  that  neither  wants 
light  nor  shade,  nor  colour  nor  bril- 
liancy, and  that  leads  to  some  princely 
palace,  built  for  repose  and  for  delight. 
We  came  away  from  the  Academy, 
having  spent  some  hours  there,  and 
dreamed  we  were  in  the  hands  of  a 
strange  people,  fantastically  dressed, 
but  great  ruffians,  who  caused  our  eye- 
lids to  b^  turned  outwards  and  scari- 
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ficd,  and  then  had  us  pushed  forth 
among  the  scorching  deserts  of  Africa. 
When  awake,  for  the  pain  and  penalty 
we  determined  to  publish  the  dream. 
Let  those  who  would  preserve  their  I 
eyes  tdce  warning,  and  limit  the  tune 
of  their  admiration  or  endurance. 

Defore  we  remark  upon  any  parti- 
cular pictures  in  the  new  Academical 
Gallery,  of  which  we  shall  make  but  a 
small  selection,  we  would  briefly  no- 
tice the  g^eral  failure  in  the  texture 
of  the  works — ^it  is  not  agreeable,  it 
shows  too  much  the  material  and  the 
vehicle  wiUi  which  it  is  used.  The 
vile  practice  of  painting  with  Tarnish 
b  still  prevalent,  notwiUistanding  ex- 

Eerience  shows  clearly  that  this  ve- 
icle  does  not  preserve  its  brilliancy, 
but  in  time  beoomes  leathery,  and  that 
it  will  crack,  or,  to  use  a  better  word, 
separate,  even  after  a  picture  has  been 
on  the  walls  twenty  years.  Artists 
will  not  discard  it.  The  fact  is,  it  an- 
swers a  present  purpose,  and  as  each 
exhibiter  has  to  vie  with  his  neighbour 
to  outshine  him,  and  to  attract  the  ga- 
zer, few  can  avoid  the  expeditious  and 
ready  means  that  vamish  oflers.  It  ne- 
ver becomes  thoroughly  hard,  where- 
as the  substance  of  a  picture  onght  in 
time  to  become  as  hard  as  stone  or 
iron ;  and  when  so  hardened,  there  is 
perhaps  little  or  no  further  eh«Dge  in 
the  colour.  Artists,  in  vindication  of 
their  practice,  assert  that  the  old  mas- 
ters painted  with  vamish  naixed  with 
oil,  but  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
good  foundation  for  the  asaertioD, 
though  we  are  aware  that  Lanzi  says 
that  it  was  the  practice  of  Corr^gio. 
But  let  any  one  look  at  the  Correggios 
in  the  National  Gallery,  and  compare 
the  texture  and  brilliancy  with  any 
modem  picture,  and  if  he  has  eyes  be 
must  be  convinced  that  they  were  not 
painted  with  the  same  vehicle.  The 
choice  of  subjects  is  in  general  of  the 
unpoedcal ; — if  of  history,  it  is  of  the 
bare  matter-of-fact,  as  if  a  picturesque 
dress,  and  a  grouping  of  unmeaning 
figures,  were  of  the  first  importance. 
There  is  Sjeldom  an  attempt  at  senti- 
ment. But  nothing  is  perhaps  more 
remarkable  than  the  absence  of  land- 
scape, we  might  say  the  total  absence 
of  landscape.  We  know  that  we  shall 
be  referred  to  the  catalogue.  There, 
indeed,  we  find  **  Scenes"  and  "  Views*' 
enough,  bnt  still  we  say  no  landscape. 
There  are  views — looilities  enough, 
and  to  spare— ibut  we  eaU  not  these 
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ImdseapeB.  We  would  so  call  the  pic- 
tures of  Claude,  of  Caspar  Poussin,  of 
Salyator  Rosa,  and  of  some  of  the  Fle- 
misti  sehool. — These,  as  it  were,  ab- 
stracted landscape  from  Nature.  We 
do  not  say  they  never  used  localities ; 
bat  when  they  did,  it  was  to  make 
fomething  more  than  any  locality  of- 
fered. They  did  with  external  Nature 
what  the  historical  painters  had  done 
with  the  figure,  sanctified  or  dignified 
it,  or  gave  it  a  sentiment  and  passion 
which  it  can  only  possess  to  the  poet*8 
eye  and  mind.  We  talk  of  Nature,  as 
if  Nature  were  nothing  more  than 
docks,  and  thistles,  and  pollard  trees, 
swamps,  and  orchards,  and  created 
bat  for  sheep  and  donkeys.  Beyond 
this  we  fiy  off  to  localities,  the  farther 
from  our  own  rich  wood-emfoosomed 
bills  and  yales  the  better,  to  foreign 
arid  and  oebery  hills,  seen  at  the  back 
of  ddes  and  towns,  which  one  never 
wishes  to  see.  And  some  will  perhaps 
call  this  landscape  !  or,  if  we  do  stay 
at  home  a  season  or  two,  out  comes 
the  English  landscape,  and  what  is  it  ? 
some  '*  View  upon  the  Thames,"  the 
g^reater  part  of  the  canvass  occupied, 
peihaps,  with  the  portrait  of  an  old 
tree,  and  a  few  weeds  at  its  foot — a 
white  disagreeable  river,  perhaps  a 
hoge  cow,  vridi  Windsor  Castle  be- 
tween her  horns — scenes  so  offen. 
Bi?e,  both  in  themselves  and  in  their 
colour  and  treatment,  that  it  would  be 
painful  to  have  them  long  before  the 
eye--8ceiies,  that  if  one's  window  look- 
ed out  upon  would  require  the  contri- 
vance of  a  blind  to  shut  out.  Do  not 
painters  ever  ask  themselves  the  ques- 
tion whether  Uie  thing  they  are  goinff 
to  put  upon  their  canvass  be  worth 
looking  at  ?  be  worth  painting  ?  We 
want  to  refresh  ourselves  within  doors 
with  Nature*s  concentrated  and  select- 
ed beauties — we  want  her  grandeur, 
her  sweetness,  her  repose— all  which 
are  in  landscape — ^but  your  filthy,  dirty 
dikes  and  mills,  lochs  and  barges,  and 
all  the  picturesque  vulgarities,  afford 
the  mind  no  real  pleasure,  no  satisfac- 
tion, and  we  heartily  wish  they  were 
an  impossibility  in  art,  that  art  might 
not  he  degradisd  by  their  similitudes. 
There  is  in  most  of  Nature*s  beauties 
a  certain  repose — it  is  not  ostentatious 
enough  for  present  taste,  for  present 
competition,  for  attraction,  and  there- 
fore we  have  no  landscape.*  In  Italy, 
when  the  churches  became  full,  sub- 
Umei  or  s«»^;  historic  pl)^ltIog  was 
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on  the  decline,  the  art  reverted  to  my- 
thology, to  ancient  fable,  and  ideal 
landscape  arose — at  first  subordinate 
to  a  story — ^but  it  soon  became  not 
only  tho  principal,  and  the  story,  but 
an  ornament,  an  adjunct.  Some  cold 
bistorical  painters,  indeed,  went  on 
with  their  history,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  figure ;  but  the  soul,  the  senti- 
ment was  gone.  The  genius  of  Italy 
could  not  bear  this,  and  broke  out  a 
new  school  of  landscape,  and  the  works 
of  those  days  are  the  most  precious  or- 
naments of  the  best  collections.  Land- 
scape, however,  soon  declined  from  its 
higher  state, — composition,  scenery, 
both  the  more  elegant  and  the  free 
pastoral,  gave  place  to  effects,  to  more 
accurate  studies  of  the  more  minute 
parts  of  Nature,  till  these  minute  parts 
became  the  whole — and  at  length  cha- 
racter, excepting  of  individuality  of 
bits  of  Nature,  was  abandoned.  The 
earth,  as  God  made  it,  was  neglected 
for  the  earth  as  man  made  it — the 
lowest  subjects,  skirts  of  villages,  banks 
of  canals,  cattle,  and  man  in  all  the 
servile  offices  of  toil,  became  the  desr- 
derata  of  painters  and  admiration  of 
connoisseurs.  These  often  exhibited, 
it  is  true,  great  talent,  wonderful  skill 
ui  the  management  of  colours  and 
execution,  the  fascination  of  which,  if 
it  did  not  cover  the  vulgarity  of  the 
subjects,  excused  it;  yet  were  there 
intermediate  painters,  who,  not  aban- 
doning themselves  to  the  low,  nor  aim- 
ing at  the  high,  chose  neutral,  or  per- 
haps pleasing  scenes,  as  the  subjects 
upon  which  to  show  their  skill  and 
management  of  those  minor  principles 
of  art  which  are  conmion  to  all  sub- 
jects, to  all  schools.  In  these  there  was 
always  a  richness  of  colour,  a  breadtli, 
a  mellowness,  so  that  the  eye,  if  there 
had  been  no  subject  whatever,  would 
have  been  gratified.  From  these  paint- 
ers, to  our  own  Wilson  and  Gainsbo- 
rough, landscape  sunk,  was  totally  lost, 
first  descending  to  unmitigated  vulga- 
rities, undefended  by  any  beauty,  and 
became  contemptible  and  disgusting. 
From  this  it  has  never  entirely  reco- 
vered. The  attempts  of  Lambert  and 
Smith  of  Chichester  to  revive  it,  were 
unfortunate ;  they  were  devoid  of  ge- 
nius ;  nor  was  Wright  of  Derbv,  as  a 
landscape-painter,  very  much  m  ad- 
vance of  them.  Some  of  Gainsbo- 
rough's smaller  pictures  were  very 
beautiful  in  colour  and  effect,  and  the 
saljects,  if  not  high,  pleasing,  but  ho 
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had  no  'eolarged  conceptions  of  laad^ 
scape ;  and  in  hb  afker  stjle,  wherein 
his  execution  was  totally  out  of  oh»- 
racter  with  his  subjectiw  and  hb  coiour 
unmeaning  and  dirty,  his  pictures  are 
{HTclMibly  the  most  unpleaung  that  can 
be  offered  to  the  eye  of  an  admirer  ef 
Nature.  Nothii^  shows  his  peverty 
of  gemus  in  landscape  so  nach  as  lus 
puUished  sketches,  and  yet  such  is 
the  innate  love  of  Nature^  tiiey  were 
in  their  day  highly  esteemed,  and 
brought  large  piioea.  When  the  dbockr 
maker  was  enabled  lo  fix  bis  watch  m 
Giainsborough*s  Tillage  church-tower^ 
and  exhibit  the  toy  in  the  shop-win- 
dow, he  did  not  so  much  degrade  the 
painter,  as  afford  a  practical  satire 
upon  his  choice  of  landscape.  We 
speak  of  a  certain  tune  of  GainriM^ 
rough's  pictures,  for  though  we  do  not 
think  be  had  any  peculiar  genius  for 
Iand8cs4>e^  some  of  his  smaller  wood 
scenes,  evidently  from  nature,  are  Tory 
ohaFming.  As  a  portrsit  painter  he 
stood  alone^  we  may  say  stands  alone, 
for  Uiougb  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  had 
higher  powers,  in  his  own  natural 
walk,  no  portrsit  psinter  has  excelled 
Gainsborough.  His  well>known  Bine 
Boy,  and  the  picture  of  Schomberg, 
lately  hi  the  National  Gallery,  suffip 
ciently  show  his  powers.  But  we  are 
speaking  of  landscape,  of  English  land- 
scape. Wibon  may  be  said  for  a  time  at 
least  to  have  reylved  landscape.  His 
style  was  original.  Without  mueh 
power  of  composition,  or  much  varie- 
ty, he  gave  a  dignity  to  his  subjects, 
and  they  were  generally  at  least  plea- 
sing, and  always  set  off  with  a  bmuty 
of  effect  and  colour  and  breadth  thi2t 
well  suited  their  sunplidty ;  and  if 
there  was  not  the  finish  of  modem 
days,  he  had  that  which  was  much 
better,  a  vigorous  execution ;  and  his ' 
pictures  were  in  all  parts  complete; 
there  was  nothing  weak  in  them ;  their 
one  character  was  strongly  impressed, 
and  hb  incidents  were  not  idle  exple- 
tives, but  appropriate,  and  essential  to 
his  general  simplicity.  Hb  very  touch 
was  that  of  an  enthusiast,  imparting 
hb  own  spirit  to  the  beholder,  and  in 
him  you  reverenced  Nature,  believing 
it  to  be  grand  and  beautiful,  even  more 
so  than  hb  scenery  represented  it. 
The  strength  and  power  of  lib  manner 
imparted  strength  and  power  to  <he 
mind,  it  raised  the  imagination,  and 
gave  conception  to  a  bdief  of  the  in- 
Ue  uodbplayed  xiohes  oi  Nature* 
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Nor  must  the  universality  <tf  Louther- 
boarg*8  genius  be  unnotioed:  had  it 
been  less  universal  he  mi^t  have  been 
a  great  landscape  painter.  He  well 
knew  how  to  portray  all  tlie  compo- 
nent parts  of  scenery,  had  great  power 
of  pencil,  yet  too  much  foscinated  with 
the  variety  and  power  of  hb  paklto. 
Hb  manner  was  original,  and  though 
it  descended  too  frequently  to  the  ma- 
nnfiicftnro  of  picturw  and  hmieo  hb 
rea&y  fine  works  are  less  vidned  thu 
they  deserve-^there  was  a  clearness 
and  depth  aboot  hb  prodnetionsy  and  a 
good  power  of  contrast  to  set  off  the 
parts,  that  made»  as  hb  suli|ecto  were 
sometimea  rather  devated»  hia  wivks 
in^osing  and  pleasing.  After  these, 
of  whom  can  we  speak  but  their  imi- 
talorsy  unless  we  desc^^  to  rank 
Moriand  among  the  landscape  paint- 
ers ?  but  we  leave  him,  with  hb  hogi 
and  hb  asses,  to  shelter  hb  repnlatioB 
in  any  shed  or  stye ;  for  in  urn  rank 
of  hmdscape  painters  we  will  have 
none  of  him.  From  thb  point  tibe  art 
fell  to  the  tea-tray  manufiicturers,  sad 
became  utterly  degraded,  and  has 
scarcely  suiee  lifted  up  her  head*  bat 
oecasionally  in  vulgar  pcesunptioa. 
But  when  the  water-colour  painters 
arose,  under  Girtm,  Turner,  Variey, 
Hewit,  and  otiiers,  there  was  some 
hope  of  its  restoration ;  but  they  were 
fidlacious,  and  those  very  men  have 
since  deserted  the  ground  altogether. 
There  b  no  landscape  now.  Ybws 
and  localities  have  superseded  it-^tfae 
staring  monstrosities,  the  prodigious 
littlenesses,  tlie  endless  mnltiplicatioDs 
of  minbture  convulsiona  of  Martinis 
mdodramic  Nature  have  overwhelined 
it.  We  have  no  taste  f<ff  the  modest 
beauty,  the  modest  ^raoe,  nor,  we  may 
add,  the  modest  dignity,  of  swee^ 
and  great,  and  unpretendbig  Nature. 
Therefore  we  have  no  landMape. 

But  let  us  enter  the  Exhibition- 
rooms,  or  that  part  of  the  Natsooal 
Gallery  appropriated  to  the  Academi- 
cians and  their  exhibitors.  We  may 
be  mbtaken,  but  it  did  not  appear  to 
us  that  there  b  much  improvemeat 
over  the  old  rooms.  And  this,  then, 
is  the  exhibiling-half  of  the  National 
Gallery  I  We  most  earnestly  hope 
the  remaining  half  will  be  given  up 
to  some  other  academy  or  followship, 
at  least  to  modem  art;  The  whole 
building  would  be  unworthy  of  so 
great  an  object  as  a  nataoaal  gailenr, 
which  b  just  great  eaougfa  to  make 
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foU/sad  bad  Us4e  cfMi8{ucuou&;  bnt 
togi?e  (Mie^lwlft  about  tbrM  rooiiii» 
to  ft  natknud  coU^etion,  it  a  aohiexne  of 
eootenptiblo  imwgnifieanee.  But  ire 
eater  Ibo  New  Exbibition^  oatakgn^ 
iDbwd. 

No.  U.   "<  Sofloe  on  tbe  ooaaft  of 

Normandy C.  Steaield,  R.A/*^ 

Thu  18  vof  J  wott  pain^  but  la  ihe 
sul^  gQo4?  Tbeie  ia  a  Tory  great 
sioulariiy  in  aU  Mr  Stanfield*s  pia- 
tores.  Wbatevcff  pari  of  tlie  world 
tiw  wene  be  in»  il  baa  the  aane  eo« 
lour,  the  aaote  roeba»  ibe  aane  wa« 
ter,  the  fame  loethod  of  traalng  it. 
There  aie  five  in  tbe  present  £z* 
hihitm.  We  fl[reatl|3r  admire  the 
ckamcift  of  hia  painling»  and  bia  dex* 
teroQs  management  dl  hia  tnlyect; 
Iwt  do  not  reeogniie  nature  in  hia 
baked  mod  TQsSk»,  with  their  Une^grey 
shadowy  nor  in  that  drab-cokrared 
£ovegrotuid»  whioh  is  now  so  oommon 
vitfa  many  painters.  He  is  not  hapny 
in  teztore^  nor  in  local  ooionr.  ttia 
peculiarities  are  very  coaapiououa  in 
No.  79,  <'  Beilatein  on  the  Moselle"_ 
and  507>  **  l^ago  de  Lugano"— in  the 
latter,  fiaroe  is  given  by  some  violent 
brown  treea.  It  is  snrely  inenmbent 
on  a  painter  of  localities  to  represent 
things  pretty  much  as  they  are  seen — 
sad  why  run  into  conventional  coloursy 
where  the  real  are  in  themselves 
Bwre  p>^'affi'»g  to  the  eye,  and  by  their 
diffisrences  bring  conyiction  of  local 
troth? 

No.  24.  '«  Samson  betrayed  by  Da- 
Hkh—W.  £tty/'— -is  extravagant,  but 
certainly  keeps  its  distance  better  than 
the  other  of  tne  same  subject  by  Char 
loDi  which  has  all  the  bluster  of  cok>ur 
that  may  be  conceived  to  represent 
eonfusLon.  But  we  will  turn  to  Mr 
Etty's  "  Sirens  and  Ulysses,"  No. 
122.  Thia  ia  a  very  large,  and  in 
some  respects  a  very  striking  picture. 
The  figures  and  attitudes  of  the  Sirens 
are  graceful  and  appropriate ;  but  one 
of  them  certainly  should  not  noint  to 
the  dead  bodies.  Mr  £tty  nas,  we 
think,  here  misconceived  his  author ; 
it  is  before  the  exact  narrative  of  the 
event  that  Homer  describes  the  cruel 
ehameter  of  the  Sirens,  and  mentions 
their  meadows  with  their  dead  bodies; 
and  if  he  had  not  so  told  it,  we  never 
should  have  known  the  danger  of 
Ulysses  and  his  erew — but  when  he 
comes  to- the  matter  of  fact,  no  men- 
tion Is  made  of  this,  apd  it  is  incon- 
ceifaUe  thai  tbe  Sb^ns  would  have 
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pointed  to  these  oli^ts  of  disgust, 
which  Ulysses  must  have  seen  if  he 
saw  the  S&eni,  as  all  is  represented  in 
tiie  picture.  Besides,  their  exhibition 
entirely  detracts  from  the  charm,  and 
from  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  fi- 
gures of  the  Sirens-^^all  else  should 
have  been  )uapi  out  of  sight ;  it  would 
have  been  snfficient  to  have  known  Uie 
story.  Bnl,  at  all  events,  the  disgust- 
ing objects  are  too  conspicuous.  They 
should  have  been,  if  introduced  at  idl, 
a  sort  of  after  discovery,  to  indicate 
the  danner  after  the  ehajrm  of  the  Si- 
rens had  worked.  The  figures  of  tiie 
Sirena  do  not  appear  to  be  well  co- 
loured— and  perhaps  the  whole  picture 
wants  more  richness.  We  greatly 
dialike  the  anatomical  Ulysses ;  we  see 
no  nsoessity  for  his  nudity ;  and  his 
immodest  display  of  it.  Nor  is  it 
borne  out  bjr  Homer.  The  only  in- 
stance in  which  we  so  find  him  is  after 
hii  shipwreck,  when  he  shows  remark- 
able modesty,  and  begs  clothes  of 
Nausicaa.  Nor  do  we  Hke  his  ruffian- 
like  look,  nor  see  why  he  should  be 
so  much  larger  than  the  other  figures, 
and  look  as  if  he  had  taken  the  Uiugh- 
ing  gas.  The  picture  wants  in  colour 
somewhat  more  of  ^e  air  of  incanta- 
tion thrown  into  it.  We  think  Mr 
£tty,^by  reconsidering  his  subject, 
might  greatly  improve,  and  make^t  a 
fine  picture. 

No.  81.  "  The  Grand  Canal,  Ve- 
nice.—J.  M.  W,  Turner,  R.  A." 
Admitting  Mr  Turner's  genius,  we 
can  find  no  excuse  for  his  absurdities, 
nor  can  we  speak  of  them  in  terms  of 
sufficiently  strong  reprehension;  but 
it  is  our  critical  duty  to  expose  them 
in  their  glaring  folly,  lost  the  example 
of  one  who  has  been,  and  can  be  great, 
should  lead  astray  the  younger  artists 
of  the  English  school  irrecoverably 
into  regions  of  confusion  and  bewilder- 
ment of  a  now  chaos. 

We  look  upon  his  pictures  in  the 
present  exhibition  as  a  bold  attempt 
to  insult  the  nubile  taste.  Whether 
we  consider  them  as  wholes,  or  ex- 
amine their  component  parts,  there  is 
one  equal  defiance  of  common-sense, 
of  nature,  of  art.  White  brimstone 
and  stone-blue  are  daubed  about  in 
dreadful  and  dreamy  disorder.  The 
execution  is  as  if  done  with  the  finger 
and  the  nail,  as  if  he  had  taken  a  pet 
against  brushes.  His  ^gures  are 
scratched  and  scrambled  in  with  less 
resemblance  to  human  Umbs  thai^  they 
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usually  pretend  to.  His  present  freak 
is  to  bring  white  into  fashion — but  his 
white  is  neither  snow*  chalk*  nor 
white  paper — it  has  a  sort  of  album 
Grscum  aridity.  Here  we  have  the 
Grand  Canal*  Venice*  but  'tis  no  more 
Venice  than  it  is  Jericho.  In  this  pic- 
ture there  is  really  one  exact  portrait* 
and  doubtless  it  was  studied.  His 
Shylock*  an  undoubted  portrait  of 
Punch,  the  common  street  Punch ; 
and  there  he  is  at  the  side  of  the  pic- 
ture  as  looking  out  of  his  box*  with  his 
very  lean  and  his  jointless  arms  hold- 
ing the  scales*  while  Antonio^s  fate* 
"  uke  a  dipt  guinea*  trembles  in  the 
scales."  Then  what  strange  propor- 
tions we  have  of  figures  and  their  dia- 
tanees*  and  all  from  the  **  Professor  of 
Perspective***  as  the  catalogue  an- 
nounces Mr  Turner  to  be.  But  per- 
haps he  is  great  in  the  classics. 

"  Magnus  Apollo.  No.  130.  Story 
of  Apollo  and  Daphne. — Ovid's  Met. 

"  Sure  is  my  bow,  unerring  is  my  dart ; 
But,  ah  !  more  deadly  hia  who  pierced  my 
heart. 

•  •  •  • 

As  when  the  impatient  greyhound  dipt 

teom  far, 
Bounds  o'er  the  glebe  to  course  the  fearful 

hare, 
She  in  her  speed  does  all  her  safety  lay, 
And  he  with  double  speed  pursues  the 

prey." 

Mr  Turner  has  odd  notions  of  a 
simile.  He  makes  it  precede*  and 
tlirusts  it  into  the  very  foreground  be- 
fore his  figures*  and  there  we  have 
such  a  hare  and  hound  I  and  to  show 
the  hound  has  the  poet*s  ^'double 
speed,"  the  poor  white-livered  dog 
Apollo  stands  stock-still  in  friddled 
feebleness,  and  the  red-nosed  Daphne 
waiting  lamentably  to  be  caught.  But 
the  ground,  or  whatever  we  may  please 
to  call  it,  of  the  piece,  is  neither  earth 
nor  water,  nor  any  thint  that  grows* 
or  ever  grew  on  it,  or  in  it.  What  this 
earth  may  be  when  it  shall  have  been 
baked  into  white  por6elain*  with  all 
that  is  on  it  crumbhng  into  white  pow- 
der, losing  perceptibly  and  impercep- 
tibly all  designation  and  mark*  seems 
to  be  the  one  great  conception  of  Mr 
Turner's  mind*  and  to  that  dry  disso- 
lution does  he  make  every  subject 
yield.  Let  us  turn  from  the  Roman 
to  the  Greek  poet. 

No.  274.  "  The  Parting  of  Hero 
d  Leander,  from  the  Greek  of  Mu- 
18.**    This  is  the  dream  of  a  sick 
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genius.  None  but  a  genius  could  have 
been  g^iilty  of  it ;  and  what  a  pity  b 
it  that  a  genius  should  have  perpetra- 
ted it.  It  is  an  indistinct  dream*  blend- 
ing the  ridiculous  and  the  mysterious ; 
yet  are  there  in  it  the  elements  of  a 
good  picture.  Go  to  a  distance,  and 
imagine  it  to  be  a  sketch  in  chsJk  as 
a  design*  and  you  would  expect  some- 
thing from  it ;  but  what  all  that  white 
has  to  do  in  the  picture,  it  would 
puzzle  any  one  to  find  out*  or  Mr 
Turner  to  show;  but  that  he  might 
have  an  excuse  for  as  much  white  as 
he  pleases*  he  has  treated  the  public 
with  No.  480,  **  A  Snow  Storm*  ava- 
lanche* and  inundation***  but  which  is 
which*  for  our  life*  we  cannot  tell. 
Has  any  accident  befallen  Mr  Tur- 
ner's eyes  ?  Have  they  been  put  out 
b^  the  glare  of  his  own  colours  ?  But 
his  ideas  of  poetical  personifications  of 
morning  and  the  hours  (for  such  we 
suppose  his  figures  in  his  Hero  and 
Leuider  to  be)  are  laughably  after  the 
fashion  of  Tilburina  and  her  maid  gone 
mad*  one  in  white  satin*  the  other  in 
white  linen.  We  should  have  sug- 
gested* instead  of  a  quotation  from  Mu- 
saeus*  the  dialogue  between  Tilburina 
and  her  confidimt: — 

**  Now  has  the  whispering  breath  of  gentle 

mom 
Bod  Nature's  voice,  and  Nature's  boanty 

rise; 
While  Orient  Phoebus,  with  umlommd 

hues, 
Clothes  the  waked  loveliness  which  all 

night  slept 
In  heavenly  drapery  /    I}ar Amets  is  fled. 
Now  flowers  unfold  their  beauties  to  the  sun. 
And,  blushing,  kiss  the  beam  he  sends  to 

wake  them. 
The  striped  canuition,and  the  guarded  rose, 

and  all 

The  tribe  of  iingle  and  of  double  pinks ! 

CONFIDAirT. 

Be  comforted,  sweet  lady,  for  who  knows 
But  heayen  has  yet  some  milk-while  day  in 
store!" 

We  do  not  like  Leslie's  Charies  II. 
and  the  Lady  Bellenden.  There  is 
nothing  in  it— the  subject  not  worth 
painting*  or  at  least  not  told*  ao  aa  to 
be  interesting.  What  little  interest 
there  might  be*  is  too  divided  among 
figures  ewqually  prominent.  We  should 
have  wished  to  have  seen  a  gt>od 
portrait  of  William  IV.  Sir  D. 
Wilkie  is  unfortunate  in  his  No.  67 ; 
it,  aa  Thompson  says,  ^^uoxcth  very 
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wamL**  There  are  seven  pictures  by 
Sir  D.  Wilkie  in  this  exhibition,  Ji 
painted  more  or  less  in  the  same  man- 
Der,  and  it  is  very  peculiar.  It  is* 
perhaps,  nowhere  so  striking  as  in  No. 
119, «  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  escaping 
from  Lochleven  Castle.*'  The  group- 
ing of  the  figures  b  admirable^  they 
tell  the  story  well,  and  there  is*  in  fact^ 
someChing  in  the  tone  that  is  very 
happy;  but  it  strikes  us  as  haviug 
great  defects.  The  principal  interest 
sbuld  be  in  Queen  Mary ;  but  beauti* 
ful  Queen  Mary  is  so  very  ordinary  a 
creature  in  figure  and  feature,  that  we 
care  little  about  her,  unless  we  think 
out  of  the  picture ;  tlie  lace  is  long, 
ill-shaped,  and  even  mean ;  surely  the 
ill-formed  nose  has  too  great  length. 
If  Sir  David  had  authority  for  this 
portrait,  he  should  have  suspected  itj 
aad  imagined  a  better.  The  general 
effect  would  be  good,  if  it  were  not  so 
greatly  injured  by  the  waxy  texture ; 
Het h  and  draperies  are  all  of  the  same, 
irithottt  distinction.  Poor  Mary,  as 
well  she  may,  looks  in  a  dreadful  state 
of  perspiration ;  but  why  all  should 
he  dripping,  and  that  even  to  the  coats 
aud  stones,  is  a  mystery,  which  even 
poetiy,  that  sometimes  puts  all  Nature 
in  a  melting  mood,  cannot  sufficiently 
acconut  for.  This  is  a  whim  Sir 
David  has  fallen  into ;  he  has  been 
aiming  at  something  or  other  so  long, 
that  he  does  not  see  he  has  not  reach^ 
it,  nor  clearly  what  he  has  reached. 
Erery  part  of  the  picture  looks  wet, 
and  not  with  the  pleasantest  vehicle. 
It  is  conspicuous  likewise  in  his  "  Por* 
trait  of  a  Gentleman,"  No.  431,  who 
seems  to  have  on  a  tin  coat,  covered 
with  wet  wax.  We  fear  the  use  of 
varnish.  In  144,  <<  The  Empress 
Josephine  and  the  Fortune-teller,** 
there  are  two  very  sweet  children,  the 
rest  of  the  picture  is  weak  and  washy ; 
was  there  a  necessity  for  makmg  the 
Empress  look  the  silly  coquette?  In 
his  No.  358,  "  The  Ck>ttar^s  Saturday 
Night,**  the  expression  of  the  charac- 
ters u  worthy  tne  hand  of  the  master ; 
but  we  like  not  the  prevalence  of  the 
drabeolour;  and  perhaps  the  painting 
is  not  unite  dear.  We  wish  we  could 
persuaoe  Sir  David  to  re-examine  his 
theory  of  colour,  and  compare  his  own 
works  with  the  best  of  the  old  masters, 
who  unquestionably  worked  upon  prin* 
eiples,  which,  if  now  known,  are  in 
abeyance.  He  has  so  much  power, 
so  much  facility  and  executiooi  imd  90 


much  real  knowledge  of  his  art,  that 
we  greatly  lament  the  annual  encroach- 
ment of  whimsies  upon  his  better  judg- 
ment. There  is  much  flattery  in  the 
world  of  art ;  Sir  David  may  have  his 
share,  and  not  hear  the  un&vourable 
remarks  that  are  yet  made,  and  made 
with  truth.  If,  upon  thought  and  re- 
flection,  he  flnds  our  remarks  just,  he 
will  have  more  reason  to  thank,  than 
be  offended  at  our  seeming  severity. 
We  have  great  respect  for  Sir  David's 
genius ;  but  we  love  the  arts,  and,  ac- 
cording to  our. ability,  will  tell  the 
truth.  These  latter  remarks  we  would 
likewise  extend  to  one  we  greatly  ad- 
mire, £.  Landseer;  but  we  admire 
him  not  in  all,  and  suspect  he  is  run- 
ning very  fast  into  a  style  and  manner 
inferior  to  his  powers,  and  likely  to  be 
injurious  to  the  English  school;  for 
he  is  too  much  admired  not  to  have 
imitators.  We  wish  he  were  chiefly 
the  painter  of  fables.  His  anunds, 
especially  his  dogs,  are  of  the  fabulous 
days  of  ^sop,  when  they  could  speak, 
and  in  this  he  is  poetical.  How 
pathetieaDy  beautiful  is  No.  112— 
"  The  old  Shepherd's  Chief  Mourner.*' 
There  is  honest  grief.  What  a  tale 
of  bygone  familiarity,  duty,  and  mutual 
aflection,  does  that  creature's  head 
exhibit,  watching  at  the  coffin  of  his 
master.  It  is  a  very  touching  picture, 
admirably  pamted,  and  with  a  tone  of 
colour  consonant  to  the  feeling;  by 
some  oversight  the  foot  of  the  animat 
is  omitted,  or  too  faintly  marked  in 
the  shadow.  No.  303,  "  Spaniels,  the 
property  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle,'* 
and  325,  "  Friends,**  are  of  the  same 
charming  fabulous  power.  Other  pic- 
tures there  are  of  his,  which  are  evi- 
dently meant  to  be  of  higher  preten- 
sions, but  they  please  us  not  so  well. 
They  i^ow  more  painting,  more  put- 
ting together,  and  manual  dexterity  ; 
but  they  have  not  the  feeling  and 
Nature.  If  we  may  use  an  ill  term, 
and  with  a  little  softening  of  its  force, 
we  should  say  they  are  flashy.  Even 
the  execution  is  a  trifle  too  flippant, 
and  yet  to  our  eyes  they  are  tame, 
almost  insipid ;  after  the  first  look  there 
is  nothing  for  contemplation  in  them ; 
and  there  is  a  sometlung  in  the  colour- 
ing that  is  positively  disagreeable ; 
perhaps,  too,  they  are  in  too  light  a 
key.  What  we  object  to  in  the 
colouring  is  a  manner  of  setting  off 
the  strong  colours  by  the  contrast  of 
drab»    Stanfield  has  much  of  this^  and 
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there  Are  too  tnauy  imitators  of  Iwtli. 
No.  186,  «  Return  from  Hawklngr," 
hat  too  much  of  this  light  draby  op. 
posed  to  violent  colour.  This  pioturo 
u  what  would  be  callod  beaudfuliy 
painted  j  but  to  our  eye  it  rather  wanta 
▼igour.  The  figttres  are  certainly 
weak.  No.  160,  «>  The  Highlands,^' 
is  in  the  manner  of  a  vignette ;  it  is  a 
sort  of  proeession  over  a  bridge,  the 
Highlands  in  the  background.  The 
background  is  disagreeably  light. 
Nor  do  we  like  the  grouping  of  the 
figures  $  nor  do  we  see  any  reason  why 
the  picture  should  not  be  extended  to 
an  indefinite  length,  which  is  certainly 
an  error  in  composition ;  ibr  we  hold 
that  every  picture,  if  we  may  be  al- 
lowed the  expression,  should  fhime  i« 
itself.  We  look  upon  this  and  the 
former  picture  as  a  display  of  dexterity* 
to  which  more  important  thhdgs  ara 
sacrificed.  We  fear  the  ready  eapti- 
vation  of  this  style  of  auctioneering 
painting,  as  we  should  call  it,  where 
everything  is  "put  up"  to  Mr  Ro- 
bin8*s  display  pitch. 

We  had  once  hopes  that  landscape 
would  have  been  revived  in  Calcott; 
now  Sir  A.  W.  Calcott,  and  a  more 
fit  person  to  bear  this  royal  mark  of 
honour  there  is  not.  How  beautiM 
are  his  sea^eoasts^-they  have  the  very 
marine  and  salt  impregnated  atmos* 
phere,  and  are  redolent  of  health  and 
freshness ;  but  we  have  none  of  these 
now.  He  has  caught  the  fashion,  and 
is  a  painter  of  localities  i  yet  not  dto* 
gether  is.  For  here  is  No.  104, 
"  Rafiaelle  and  the  ForUarina.'*  This 
is  very  agreeable  and  unpreeuming, 
the  attitudes  easy,  and  the  repose 
pleasing ;  perhaps  the  backgreund  is 
too  light ;  and  why  should  the  Forna- 
rma  be  so  dark  f  and  why  should  not 
Raffaelle  be  more  graeenil  and  more 
handsome,  more  like  his  known  por* 
traits  ?  Perhaps  there  are  authorities ; 
but  if  so,  they  make  the  portraits  less 
pleasing  than  they  might  be,  and  we 
conibss  we  wish  otner  names  had  befen 
given  them.  Wo  could  not  but  ob* 
serve  how  much  more  true  keeping 
there  is  in  the  colouring  of  this  picture 
than  in  most  of  the  portraits  in  the 
exhibition.  The  fact  is,  a  painter  of 
externel  nature  has  a  better  under* 
standing  of  this  part  of  his  art  $  for  he 
is  better  acquainted  with  the  effect  of 
atmosphere  upon  every  tint,  and  he 
can  place  his  figures  out  of  doors. 
Hid  N^.  179|  <'  Becca,  on  the  coast  of 


Genoa,"  it  very  sweedy  painted;  fbr 
mere  locality  it  is  pleasing ;  but  there 
is  nothing  poetleai  either  in  the  sub- 
ject, or  the  manner  of  treating  it. 

No.  164.  "  Aurora,  painted  for  a 
eompartment  In  a  o^ing  of  Sir  John 
Battne*8  Museum..— H.  Howard.'*  Mr 
Howard  has  been  painter  to  Aurora 
and  the  Hours  so  long,  that  he  titinks, 
perhaps,  he  has  a  right  to  make  them 
a  little  dder,  Ibrgetfhi  of  their  light- 
ness  and  immortality.  This  b  a 
failure ;  and  we  would  remind  him  of 
the  old  song  aa  a  motto,  **  The  keavif 
Hours  are  almost  past,"  and  yet  these 
stick,  and  do  not  pass  on.  Tliis  is  a 
proof  that  practice,  if  eonfined  to  one 
thing,  is  not  always  perfitct. 

No.  193.  "  Arundel  Mtil  and  Cas. 
de._The  late  J.  Constable."  We 
cannot  consider  this  picture  finished ; 
and  it  is  therefore  unfair  to  exhibit  it. 
As  fhr  as  it  goee,  it  has  all  the  defects 
fbr  which  poor  Mr  Constable  was  lat- 
terly remarkable.  We  wore  very 
sorry  to  hear  of  his  death — we  had 
criticised  his  pictures  very  frcily,  and 
we  think  Justly,  and  were  in  hopes  be 
would  have  lived  to  recover  his  repu* 
tation  as  a  painter.  Does  not  this 
show  that  artists  cannot  afibrd  trifling 
with  the  pursuit — ^they  cannot  return 
to  the  true  path  when  they  would? 
We  believe  that  Mr  Constable  wu 
very  well  informed  in  all  matters  of 
art.    He  ip  therefore  a  loaa  to  the 

Erofossion.  It  is  not  likely  that  his 
Iter  style  will  have  many  admirers 
nor  imitators.  W^e  can  scarcely  ac- 
count for  the  vagaries  of  art  into 
which  many  really  clever  men  have 
fhllen,  in  wliich  they  seem  totally  to 
have  lost  themselves.  We  are  sorry 
Constable  is  gone }  some  of  bis  earlier 
pictures  were  both  sweetly  and  vigo» 
rously  painted. 

No.  138.  "  Soeno  in  the  Greek 
War.  Selling  Captives.  _C.  L. 
Basdake,  R.A.**  We  do  not  diink 
Mr  Eastlake  has  done  Justice  to  bim- 
eelf  in  this  picture  $  it  is  weak,  and 
yet  conspicuous,  and  tho  captives 
want  interest.  There  is  too  mneh 
display  of  coetume,  and  not  a  doe 
subordinadon  kept  op  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  figures,  so  that  thoy  crowd 
upon  the  eye,  claiming  too  equally 
observadon.  We  think  this  a  speci- 
men of  the  false  style  of  the  EngUih 
school  in  historical  subjects. 

No.  202.  "  Change  of  Pasture'.— 
J.  Ward,  R.A/*    Part  of  the  back- 
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grooBd  of  this  pieture  is  pleasing 
OBOi^.  We  neTer  greatly  admired 
Mr  Wtfd*8  oTercfaarged  nrasciilar 
bidb.  They  are  hard  and  wiry,  and 
we  doabt  if  they  iu«  trae  to  native  $ 
bat  nefer  haying,  attended  a  show  of 
prixe^atdey  we  speak  with  dilBdenoe ; 
but  thb  speeknen  does  not  eneonrage 
^  iu  to  become  feeder,  nor  to  att^ 
Smitfifiehi.  Bat  what  strange  per* 
Tenity  of  misconeeption  can  have  in<^ 
doced  Mr  Ward  to  follow  his  own 
*'ifBi8  fatnus"  of  allegory,  and,  worse 
than  ali>  his  sacred  snbjects?  Was 
eyer  such  a  destitute  poTsrty  as  his 
«  Plenty,  No.  215,  Study  of  a  head 
for  the  Waterloo  Allegory  I  '*  and 
hov  strange  his  description — "  She  is 
abeorbed  in  a  rapture  of  thankfulness 
in  the  pro^[>ect  ii  being  about  to  pour  ' 
ont  her  Ml  horn  upon  Britannia  and 
ha  attendants."  Vkk  Descriptive 
Catalogue  of  tBe  Allegory,  bv  De 
Victon.  Sydney  Smith  (the  Reve* 
raid)  talks  about  being  abstpHfed  by 
the  bishops  as  no  very  pleasant  thing ; 
perhaps  he  had  seen  Mr  Ward*8  ag^ny 
of  the  absorption.  The  figure  seems 
fint  to  have  been  parboiled,  and  is  in  a 
semi-Tanishing  state.  How  strange  1 
Then  again,  at  another  look,  we  doubt 
if  she  has  not  been  drunk  on  the  pro- 
mises, and  is  looking  for  another 
horn  to  spill  oyer  poor  Britannia  and 
her  attendants.  We  seriously  think 
the  hanging  committee  are  greatly  re* 
prchensible  for  the  insult  to  religious 
feeling  in  admitting  Mr  Ward's  No. 
446,  <«  Intercession^Father,  forgiYO 
then,  for  they  know  not  what  th^y 
do."  As  a  work  of  art,  it  has  not  the 
slightest  pretensions  to  merit ;  and  a 
more  wretched  conception  of  so  su* 
blime  a  subject  never  was  perpetrated 
upon  canvass.  The  comnuttee  are 
greatly  to  blame. 

We  are  sorry  to  find  Mr  Lee  great* 
ly  fiOlen  off  this  year.  He  has  three 
picturea^we  looked  for  them  in  the 
catalogue  with  some  hope.  He  is 
strangely  forgettuig  what'  landscape 
should  be.  There  is  nothing  enga- 
ging in  his  scenes  at  this  Exhibition, 
nor  are  they  agreeable  in  colour.  His 
330,  <«  The  Coast  of  East  Lothian,** 
is  painftil  to  the  eye.  The  surface  of 
the  earth  never  did  assume  this  ap* 
pearanee — ^it  is  like  a  drab  cloth  seen 
through  white  muslin.  But  his  402, 
"  Ferry-boat  on  the  river  Thames,** 
made  us  wonder  what  he  could  have 
seen  in  the  scene  to  have  tempted  him 
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to  paint  it.  It  is  a  disagreeable  (^ 
play  of  white  and  drab  day,  most  mi- 
inviting  water,  end  trees  such  as  we 
never  wish  to  take  shelter  under.  Is 
there  no  natural  richness  of  soil  and 
foliage  within  reach — ^no  scene  of 
quiet  repose,  of  refreshing  green,  that 
We  must  batten  on  moors  and  swamps, 
or  get  sun-baked  upon  chalk  and  clay  ? 
We  hope  Mr  Lee  is  now  again  at  the 
more  romantic  river  beds — among  the 
hills — for  whoso  beauties  he  once 
seemed  to  have  an  eye  and  taste. 

No.  241.  '' Desdemona  interceding 

for  Cassio J.  R.  Herbert.**    Oh! 

what  an  OthdUo ;  we  excuse  him  for 
strangling  Desdemcma,  for  loving  such 
a  follow.  **  Oh,  Desdemona,  Desde- 
mona,  oh!**  Othello  1  a  thick  vulgar 
Mack!  and  certainly  not  a  Moor — 
would  we  coidd  have  no  more  of  Ve- 
nice in  any  shape ;  but  this  is  by  far 
the  worst. 

No.  235,  "  The  English  harvest ; 
a  dream  of  the  olden  time ;  Plough- 
ing^Sunrise.  J.  P.  Knight,  A." 
This  is  very  sketchy,  but  very  like 
Nature^— a  little  more  work,  and  atten- 
tion to  texture,  which  such  subjects 
require,  would  have  greatly  improved 
this  picture.  We  dislike  not  the  in- 
troduction of  tlie  artist— it  identifies 
him  with  the  scene  and  the  spectator 
too.  The  tree  behind  him  is  bad  )  his 
team  and  plough  not  very  well  drawn, 
too  thick  and  shortened.  Every  part 
is  a  little  too  crude-^but  there  is  pro- 
mise in  the  picture ;  and  it  would  ap- 
pear that  Mr  Knight  dares  think  for 
himself,  for  it  is  not  an  imitation. 

We  now  come  to  Mr  Martin*s  great 
picture  of  the  Deluge.  No.  403, 
"  The  D^nge.  J.  Marthi.**  We 
have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  Mr 
Martin's  quarrel  with  the  Academy> 
and  rejoice  thai  he  has  laid  aside  aJl 
angry  feeUng,  and  has  become  an  ex- 
hibiter.  But  we  are  sorry  we  cannot 
congratulate  Mr  Martin  nor  the  Aca- 
demy on  the  particular  picture  which 
he' has  chosen  to  exhibit.  Mr  Martin 
has  a  very  peculiar  manner.  But  we 
doubt  if  he  has  ever  closely  and  tho- 
Youghly  reasoned  with  himsdf  on  his 
own  style.  We  will  venture  to  make 
a  few  preliminary  observations  before 
we  make  our  remarks  upon  the  pic- 
ture before  us.  It  appears  to  us  that 
works  of  sublimity  should,  above  all 
others,  be  most  simple — should  avoid, 
as  much  as  possible,  being  cut  up  into 
a  midtipUcity  of  parts -» otherwise 
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there  cannot  be  the  strongs  vivid,  por- 
traying  of  the  grand  idea ;  and  that 
8uch  subjects  should  be  treated  with 
awful  and  appropriate  colour,  great 
breadth  of  light  and  shade,  and,  d)ove 
all,  should  have  a  characteristic  bold- 
ness, we  would  almost  say,  audacity 
of  execution ;  as  if  the  hand,  speaking 
without  presumption,  were  creating 
the  grandeur  it  has  to  bring  forth, 
that  the  whole  should  burst  into  reali- 
ty without  effort.  Now  we  think  Mr 
Martin  has  never  so  considered  the 
manner  of  portraying  sublime  sub- 
jects. The  effort,  the  appearance  of 
miniature,  and  elaborate  handling  in 
lus  pictures,  is  most  painful,  and  de- 
structive of  all  greatness — ^but  when, 
upon  examination,  we  find  the  detail 
to  be  the  almost  endless  repetition  of 
the  same  parts,  with  scarcely  any  va- 
riety, the  original  conception  b  lost  in 
the  infinite  littlenesses  that  present 
themselves  over  every  inch  of  the  can- 
vass. The  colour,  we  said,  should  be 
awful  and  appropriate ;  but  here,  like- 
wise, is  variety  required,  or  it  is  all 
one  mass,  meaning  nothing.  The 
great  faults  of  Mr  Martin  seem  to 
originate  in  his  misconceptions  of  these, 
we  may  call  them,  principles  of  great- 
ness ;  and  we  would  the  more  urge 
him  to  review  liis  notions  on  this  sub- 
ject, because  we  recollect,  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
on  arts  and  manufactures,  he  stated 
that  the  cost  of  time  and  labour  be- 
stowed on  his  pictures  necessarily  ren- 
dered them  so  expensive,  that  he  could 
not  follow  the  art  with  profit,  or  the 
expectation  of  patronage.  Now  we 
firmly  believe  if  he  were  to  bestow  a 
tenth  part  of  the  time  and  labour, 
dash  away  more  freely,  and  leave 
more  to  the  imagination,  one  source 
of  the  sublime — we  firmly  believe  he 
would  paint  much  better  picture8,better 
please  both  himself  and  tne  public,  and 
obtain  the  patronage  he  would  merit. 
The  Deluge  has  all  the  defects  we  have 
mentioned.  We  know  not  at  first  what 
it  i8~>at  any  distance  where  such  a 
subject  should  be  seen  it  is  nothing.^ 
it  looks  like  a  large  polbhed  dark  ja- 
panned tea-tray,  over  which  some  red 
ink  and  cream  had  been  spilt  and  run 
into  streaks  ;  we  never  think  of  any 
thing  sublime.  It  may  be  chaos  in- 
deed, but  a  japanned  chaos,  which,  to 
our  surprise  on  inspection,  is  no  chaos 
at  all,  but  an  elaborate  repetition  of  the 
same  pattern  over  every  inch  of  it. 


without  the  slightest  attempt  that  we 
can  perceive  of  any  general  effect  as 
a  whole.  We  have  heard  of  a  moun- 
tain of  a  mole-hiU>  but  here  is  one  of 
an  ant-hill,  and  all  the  ants  at  work. 
To  us  all  this  is  the  extreme  of  little- 
ness— ^the  repetition  of  the  parts  is 
ridiculous ;  but  on  examining  again, 
we  find  strange  things,  as  we  must 
expect,  but  in  the  dark  mass  it  is  some 
time  before  we  find  them.  We  shall 
never  see  a  deluge  again,  but  if  we 
were  to  see  one,  we  are  sure  it  would 
contradict  Mr  Martin.  We  should 
see  at  one  glance  and  half  an  eye  the 
thing  at  once,  and  we  should  see  no- 
thing but  the  deluge.  We  never 
should,  or  could  see,  nor  stop  to  see  a 
millionth  part  of  the  things  Mr  Mar- 
tin shows  us,  and  never  should  think 
of  asking  whether  they  were  there  or 
no.  We  doubt  if,  in  the  partial  flood, 
ing  of  Sidmouth,  the  celebrated  Mrs 
Partington  ever  took  an  inventory  of 
her  goods.  But  Mr  Martin  stands 
amid  the  great  deluge  of  the  world 
perfectly  unmoved,  and  catalogues  its 
chattels  like  an  appraiser,  though  three 
bloody  moons, — and  why  three  ? — arc 
staring  him  in  the  face,  as  well  as  they 
can,  through  their  veils — nay,  like  the 
Parisian  police,  he  takes  miniatures  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  who  sit  to 
him  very  patiently  before  their  last 
dip.  The  water  is  verj  ambiguous, 
and  is  certainly  very  tame  in  its  fury ; 
and  we  have  a  striking  phenomenon, 
— the  water  engendering  lightning. 
Here,  indeed,  are  all  the  elements,  but 
none  very  actively  doing  their  duty,  and 
an  apologetic  veil  of  midnight  creeping 
over  the  whole,  so  that  after  long  ga- 
zing we  are  in  the  condition  of  the  old 
woman  in  the  nursery  talci  who  thought 
it  high  time  to  walk  home.  *<  Water 
won't  quench  fire,  fire  wont  bum  stick, 
stick  won*t  beat  idd,  kid  won*t  go,  so 
*tis  almost  midnight,  and  home  I  must 
We  have  no  notion  of  such  sub- 

aity. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  see  No.  465, 
''  Rich  and  rare  were  the  gems  she 
wore. — F.  Danby."  It  is  of  a  young 
lady  traversing  the  country  unharmed, 
with  a  jewel  of  great  value  on  the  top 
of  the  wand.  The  subject  is  good — 
the  principal  figure  is  very  pretty. 
But  when  we  recollect  what  Danby 
has  done  in  the  **  Opening  of  the 
sixth  seal,**  a  truly  sublime  picture, 
and  painted  with  great  strength  and 
spbrit^  we  deeply  lament  the  faUmg  off. 
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We  know  not  what  b  become  of  that 
picture— we  wish  it  was  preserved^  for 
that  IS  real  sablimitj. 

We  were  rery  much  struck  with 
No.  479,  "  Bohemian  Gipsies, — D. 
(ladise.  A./*  not  because  we  like  the 
solject  or  the  picture,  as  a  whole,  but 
becanse  there  is  in  it  great  promise, 
and  a  power  over  the  figure  unequal- 
led in  the  exhibition ;  aU  the  sky  and 
background  is  too  light,  nor  is  general 
effect  attended  to,  but  there  is  a  very 
great  power  of  delineating  chjiracter, 
and  the  painter  seems  to  have  the  ready 
^iH  to  draw  the  human  figure  in  all 
imaginable  attitudes.  There  are  two 
strongly  marked  figures  in  the  fore* 
ground,  that  are  excellent.  We  ex- 
pect greater  things  of  Mr  Maclise. 

No.  487.   ''  Testa  of  the  Madonna 

del  Arco  at  Naples P.  Williams." 

This  sends  far  into  the  background  all 
I  specimens  of  the  gaudy  school  ever 
seen.  How  many  artists  must  be  ready 
to  die  with  envy  at  the  sight  I  Our 
ejes  coold  not  see  it  long,  but  for  thcj 
short  time  we  could  bear  the  blaze, 
there  appeared  good  drawing,  group- 
ing, and  painting. 

No.  502  plunged  us,  in  imagination, 
into  Norwegian  wilds.  This  picture 
of  Mr  T.  Feamley*s  is  not,  perhaps, 
quite  vigorously  enough  painted  for 
the  subject,  yet  is  it  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  landscape  in  the  exhibition. 

We  well  know  the  beautiful  scenery 
of  Clifton,  with  its  terraces  and  woods ; 
and  seeing  the  subject  in  the  catalogue. 
No.  515,  and  by  J.  B.  Pyne,  we  ex- 
pected a  very  grand  view  of  local  sce- 
nery. We  were  strongly  disappointed. 
It  is  a  mean  subject,  poor  objects  oc- 
cupying the  greater  space;  without 
character,  very  poor  and  thin  ;  with  no 
colour,  disagreeably  white.  Mr  Pyne 
b  a  man  of  great  talent,  and  we  can- 
not imagine  in  what  sick  fit  he  painted 
this  picture. 

We  cannot  afford  space  for  more 
remarks — we  doubt  not  there  may 
be  good  pictures  we  have  not  no- 
ticed—we nave  remarked  freely  upon 
those  that  chiefly  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  perhaps  they  are  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  English  school.  We  have 
purposely  avoided  speaking  of  por- 
traits as  portraits — they  are  so  many, 
and  so  like  each  other  in  general,  that 
the  task  would  be  endless.  Nor  is  it 
our  province  to  criticise  sculpture :  we 
would,  notwithstanding  our  ignorance 
of  that  art,  say,  that  we  thought  sculp- 
ture much  more  advanced  than  paint- 
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ing,  and  were  very  much  struck  with 
a  little  statue  in  marble,  representing 
Love  disguised  as  a  Shepherd, — J. 
Gibson,  R.A. 

'*  Chi  crederia  che  sotto  umana  forma, 
£  Botto  queste  pastorale  spoglie 
Fosae  nascosto  un  Dio  ?  " 

I/Aminta  tU  Tatto. 

— we,  in  our  dreams,  far  out  of  dull  re- 
alities, would  readily  say,  we  believe. 
We  niade  some  remarks  on  the  Suf- 
folk Street  Gallery,  but  it  would  only 
be  fatiguing  to  revert  to  them  riow ; 
and  as  that  Gallery  is,  perhaps,  but  a 
reflection  of  the  academical  blaze, 
what  we  have  already  said  may  suffi- 
cientiy  show  the  state  of  the  arts  among 
us.  May  they  prosper  ! — ^that  they 
may,  artists  should  know  what  is 
really  thought  of  their  works,  witiioiit 
flattery.  We  lament  to  say,  that  we 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  some 
whom  we  do  not  now  admire,  are  in- 
curable, and  will  rather  be  out  of 
humour  than  do  justice  to  our  criticism, 
and  will  ascribe  motives  we  have  not. 
We  have  no  motive, but  the  promotion 
of  art.  We  have  spoken  out  plainly  be- 
fore, and  will  again  if  we  live ;  and  as 
long  as  a  great  R.A.  can  obtain  more 
ardent  admirers  and  higher  prices  for 
every  monstrosity,  we  must  expect 
monstrosities  will  grow.  We  recol- 
lect an  anecdote  in  point : — Poor  old 
Walter  of  Hereford,  good  and  worthy 
creature  as  he  was,  who  knew  every 
body,  and  whom  every  body  knew,  the 
collector  of  drawings,  told  us  once 
that  he  ordered  a  head  in  pencil  of  a 
celebrated  draughtsman  of  that  day  ; 
when  it  came  home  Walter  objected 
to  a  wart  in  the  face  ;  the  artist  took 
it  away,  and  brought  it  back  again 
with  two  warts.  It  was  sent  back 
again  to  be  rectified — they  were  to  be 
taken  off,  not  put  on.  It  came  back, 
however,  with  three,  and  so  on,  till  the 
whole  face  was  so  covered  with  warts 
there  was  scarcely  room  for  another ; 
and  finally,  with  this  message,  that 
"  if  he  pleased  he  might  go  to  an  old 
woman  and  have  them  charmed  off  for 
sixpence  a-piece — but  that  if  he,  the 
artist, '  put  on  one  more,  he  would 
charge  him  double  price." 

So  we  shall  not  be  surprised  next 
year  to  find  for  every  fatdt  we  have 
found,  a  great  increase,  they  having 
strangely  multiplied  already  ;  and  we 
sincerely  hope  some  very  inconsiderate 
persons  may  be  found  to  pay  double 
price  for  them. 


ai? 


My  Amta  Tate. 


[Scpe. 


MY  AtTNT's  TALE. 


You  wbh  to  know  my  hiatoiy,  my 
dear  Fann^.  If  the  deliaeation  of 
vanity  and  its  vexations*  of  pride  and 
its  humiliations*  of  affection  and  its 
disappointment,  can  wile  away  a  frown 
of  ennui  from  that  pretty  forehead* 
and  mingle*  perhaps*  some  instraction 
with  the  little  amusement  it  may  af- 
ford* my  task*  albeit  a  painful  one*  is 
gladly  undertaken. 

Now,  puss! — you  have  had  a  very 
good  breakfast — go  to  sleep  I  there  I 
on  my  knee*  and  don't  entangle  my 
silks. 

You  can  scarcely  remember  my  mo- 
ther— ^your  grandmother — Fanny?  no 
indeed — ^how  should  you?  She  died 
before  you  came  into  the  world.  But 
you  have  often  heard  me  speak  of  her* 
and  I  daresay  you  know*  that  she 
eloped  from  a  boarding-school,  when 
scarcely  fifteen,  with  Sir  Francis  Har- 
good,  a  dashing  young  baronet  of  two- 
and-twenty,  who  stole  her  heart  with 
his  silver  spurs  and  black  moustaches. 

My  mother  was  only  sixteen  when 
she  was  brought  to  bed  of  me ;  and 
very  angry,  as  1  afterwards  heard,  Sir 
Francis  was,  that  it  wasn't  a  boy  in- 
stead of  a  girl, — for  he  had  plenty  of 
broad  lands*  though  his  income  was 
narrow  enough*  his  property  being 
mostly  mortgaged  to  meet  the  over- 
whelming debts  which  his  youthful  ex- 
travagance (for  he  was  very  gay  and 
in  the  most  expensive  circles)  had  ga- 
thered round  him.  However,  it  could 
not  be  helped  now,  and  being  natural- 
ly an  easy-tempered  man*  he  was  soon 
reconciled  to  the  disappointment ;  and* 
though  I  do  not  think  ne  was  ever  very 
fond  of  me,  be  always  treated  me  with 
great  civility — almost*  indeed*  kind- 
ness— which*  I  fancy*  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  parental  affection  he  was 
capable  of. 

1  do  not  recollect  any  appearances  of 
real  love  between  him  and  my  mother* 
though  I  never  saw  them  quarrel ;  to 
be  sure,  he  always  called  her  *'  my 
dear,"  and  I  remember  to  have  seen 
him  give  her  a  kiss  sometimes  when  he 
was  leaving  home  for  a  month's  shoot- 
ing ;  but*  mrther  than  that,  tiiere  were 
none  of  those  little  endearments  and 
reciprocal  confidences  which  1  have 
often  heard  of  as  the  sweetest  joys  of 
the  married  state.    Butj  after  all^  I 


dare  say  those  joys  exist  more  in  fancy 
than  reality  ;  for  my  part,  I  know  I 
have  many  thoughts  which  I  should 
hesitate  to  confide  eten  to  you*  my 
pretty  niece !  much  more  to  a  man. 

Perhaps,  indeed*  my  mother  was  not 
a  woman  calculated  to  inspire  affection. 
She  was  haughty  and  commanding  in 
manner*  and*  in  her  presence*  the  easy 
Sir  Francis  sank  into  a  complete  non- 
entity. Yet  she  was  very  beautiful ! 
— the  counterpart  of  yourself*  my  little 
love  1— just  the  same  luxuriant*  richly- 
brown  hair;  and  the  same  full  hazel 
eyes*  and  small  mouth*  and  perfect  fi- 
gure !  but  she  did  not  dress  as  prettily 
and  simply  as  you  do ;  neither  did  she 
dance  (to  my  mind)  near  so  gracefully 
as  you,  though  she  was  generally  con- 
ndered  a  perfect  dancer ;  she  laughed 
a  good  d^  more*  but  did  not  smile  so 
of^n  or  so  eladly  as  you. 

For  the  first  eight  or  nine  years  of 
my  life  I  saw  very  little  of  my  mother; 
though,  during  the  winter  months 
while  we  lived  in  the  country*  she 
used  to  have  your  mother  (who  was 
born  two  years  afler)  and  me*  brought 
in  every  day  after  dinner*  to  eat  a  slice 
of  pineapple*  and  drink  papa*B  health 
(it  was  the  fashion  to  drink  healths 
then)  in  half  a  glass  of  claret.  But  in 
summer*  when  we  went  to  London, 
we  scarcely  ever  saw  her  more  than 
once  or  twice  a- week*  when  she  visited 
jthe  nursery  to  give  us  each  a  cold  kJss 
and  say  to  nurse, "  I  hope  they  are  well 
and  good  ?" — if  the  answer  was  In  the 
affirmative*  she  left  the  room  with  an- 
other kiss  to  each ;  if  not*  she  gave 
orders  for  summoning  the  physidan, 
and  omitted  the  kiss  for  fear  of  in- 
fection ! 

But  as  I  grew  older,  and  approached 
the  usual  period  of  emancipation  from 
governesses  and  music-mastera*  I  was 
admitted  much  more  frequently  into 
my  mother's  presence ;  and  ^e  in- 
creased interest  she  seemed  to  take  in 
my  pursuits  and  attainments  was  as 
surprising  as  gratifying  to  me.  I  was 
not  then  aware  of  the  accession  of  im- 
portance which  a  showy  and  accom- 
plished daughter  brings  to  a  woman  of 
fashion ;  of  the  splendour  reflected  by 
a  high  connexion ;  and  the  compara- 
tive ease  of  fiUlnj^  a  drawingroom 
when  a  beauty  ma^  be  ranked  among 


die  fixed  stars  of  the  social  galaxy. 
The  sagacious  nods  and  mysterious 
whispers  touching  a  •*  good  match,"  A 
"  snitable  connexion,"  and  a  *'  splen- 
did catch,"  which  succeeded  every 
mark  of  approbation  bestowed  on  mj 
mode  of  aressing,  or  my  improving 
ToicCi  fell,  at  first,  unmeaning  and 
▼earisome  on  my  ears ;  but,  by  de- 
grees, the  connexion  between  a  **  good 
match"  and  a  good  figure — a  "  good 
catch"  and  good  looks,  perfectly  recon- 
ciled me  to  the  term,  and  I  soon  began 
to  think  that  the  oti^  was  a  desirable 
and  requisite  consequence  from  the 
others. 

Ugly  and  crooked  as  I  am  now, 
Fanny  I— nay,  don't  contradict  me, 
I  child !— to  you  I  daresay  my  looks  are 
welcome  and  pleasant,  because  yow 
love  me,  and  love  "  looks  not  with  tho 
eyes,  butwith  the  mind*' — but  to  others 
I  know  I  am  crabbed,  and  withered, 
and  loathsome — and  I  care  not  to 
think  it!  I  havB  done  with  Vanity 
now!— but  it  was  not  always  so! — 
these  dim  eyes,  and  sunken  cheeks, 
and  withered  hands,  have  been  stars, 
and  roses,  and  snow,  in  their  day  •  and 
TOWS  of  love  and  adoration,  which  were 
to  trimnph  over  time,  and  change,  and 
death,  have  been  breathed  ere  now  at 
my  feet,  and  Heaven  called  to  witness 
oaths  whose  performance  Heaven  has 
yet  to  see ;  but  it  matters  not — "  at 
lovers*  perjuries,  they  say,  Jove 
lau;^hs.'' 

Yoaarenot "  come  ouf'yet,  Fanny! 
—it's  a  bad  plan  to  bring  girls  out  too 
yonng,  and  I  often  tell  your  mother 
so.  The  gentlemen  are  apt  to  dismiss 
all  serious  thoughts  in  addressing  a 
Tery  young  debutante,  and  proposals 
arc  never  intended — nothing  beyond 
a  flirtation  1  Then,  when  she  reaches 
a  proper  age,  she  is  exposed  to  tho 
dang^erous  imputation  of  being  older 
than  she  looks.  People  will  say, 
"this  is  absolutely  Miss  So-and-So's 
third  season,  and  only  see  how  young 
she  looks ! — depend  upon  it  she  rouges  !*♦ 
—and  thus  the  poor  girl  is  condemned 
to  unmerited  neglect  by  the  thought- 
lessness of  another  in  hurrying  her  too 
soon  before  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

My  mother  was  a  consummate  ma- 
ncpuvrer,  and  well  aware  of  the  dis- 
advantages of  a  too  early  debut ;  she 
was  also  a  blue,  and  had  reduced  the 
art  of  nianoeuvring  to  a  perfect  sys- 
tem of  philosophy,  on  which  she  ae- 
livered  her  sentiments  with  the  autbo* 
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rity,  and  in  the  language,  of  a  Locke 
or  a  Bacon.  She  took  care  that  I 
should  not  come  out  before  I  had  at* 
tained  a  sufllciently  dignified  and  wo« 
manly  appearance  to  command  a  pro* 
per  aegree  of  respect  from  my  ad- 
mirers ;  and  I  was  earnestly  exhorted 
not  to  encourage,  or,  indeed,  permit, 
any  thing  approaching  to  flirtation,  ex- 
cept in  younger  sons,  and  that  rarely. 
"  Flirtation,  my  dear  Mary,"  observed 
my  mother,  with  g^at  earnestness, 
*'  flirtation  in  match-making  is  like  a 
wrong  note  in  a  concerted  piece— it 
puts  out  all  the  performers ;  and  over- 
turns at  once  tho  pleasing  fabric  of 
harmony  which  has  so  carefully  been 
raised.  A  man  never  thinks  a  second 
time  of  thcgirl  he  ffirts  with— she  has 
amused  him  for  half-an-hour,  just  as 
the  ballet  or  the  pantomime  has,  and 
is  as  soon  forgotten ;  for  there  is  no 
impression  so  transient  as  that  of  mere 
amusement.  When  you  have  once  as« 
certained  the  eligibility  of  your  ad- 
mirer, put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  light 
advances,  or  you  will  find,  too  late, 
how  fatal  is  your  forbearance.  Study 
well  the  character  oT  the  man  you  have 
marked  for  your  own, — ^if  he  is  silent, 
talk  to  him  :  if  he  is  talkative,  listen 
to  him  ;  if  he  is  vain,  flatter  him  ;  if 
he  is  familiar,  repel ;  if  bashful,  en- 
courage him ; — yet  let  not  your  re- 
pulse be  too  forbidding,  as  your  en- 
couragement should  not  be  too  warm; 
by  the  one  you  imloose  the  chains  you 
have  woven,  by  the  other  you  draw 
them  too  tight  and  they  break ;  but 
there  is  a  kind  of  felicity  in  choosing 
the  proper  medium,  which  the  educa^ 
tion  I  nave  given  you,  and  the  tact 
you  naturally  possess  will  best  instruct. 
"  And  do  not  imagine  that,  like 
most  mothers,  I  lay  an  interdict  upon 
younger  sons  and  flirtations ;  on  the 
contrary,  though  I  do  not  recommend 
you  to  seek  or  invite  them,  yet  I  would 
by  no  means  advise  you  to  shun  them 
altogether;  fbr  the  more  admirers  a 
girl  has  the  more  she  attracts,  and  the 
greater  emulation  she  excites  ;  and  a 
younger  son  may  often  prove  a  power- 
ful engine  in  rousing  jealousy  or  pique 
in  the  breast  of  an  elder  brother,  of 
the  efficacy  of  which  weapons  every 
woman  of  tact  Is  well  aware.  And 
now,  my  child,  before  you  enter  on 
your  new  path,  let  mo  give  you  two 
maxims,  which  I  can  only  regret  were 
not  sooner  acquired,  as,  with  my  attrac* 
tions  (and  1  flatter  you,  Mary,  as  much 
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as  my84elf)f  I  nught  have  made  a  match 
Tery  superior  to  the  one  which  youthful 
folly  dictated.  They  are  the  golden 
rules  of  life — the  open- sesame  of  en- 
joyment— 

"  Money  is  power, — 

*'  Power  is  Uie  true  source  of  hap- 
piness." 

I  well  recollect  we  were  sitting  in 
my  mother*s  dressinffroom  ;  her  toi- 
lette was  not  completed,  and,  as  I 
looked  into  her  face  when  the  last  word 
passed  her  lips,  and  oaw  the  deep 
wrinkles  in  the  as  vet  unrouged  cheek, 
and  met  the  spiritless  g^lance  of  the 
languid  eye,  I  unconsciously  asked 
myself  if  these  were  the  traces  of  hap- 
piness !  but  even  then  the  magic  tint 
was  applied,  and  the  question  and  the 
wrinkle  were  alike  forgotten. 

The  unusual  gravity  and  philosophi- 
cal precision  with  which  my  mother 
had  pronounced  her  homily  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  youthful  mind^ 
and  I  ardently  longed  to  obtain  the 
same  title  to  advise  which  her  tact  and 
experience  had  g^ven  her. 

I  came  out  with  every  advantage. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Lady  Francis 
Hargood  how  could  I  fail  of  success  ? 
Not  a  fold — ^not  a  plait — was  without 
its  definite  object  in  promoting  the  har- 
mony of  the  ensemble ;  a  pin  more  or 
less  would  have  marred  all ;  an  extra 
droop  of  the  feathers  would  have 
amounted  to  absolute  deformity !  for 
I  was  perfect  in  perfection,  and  <'  on 
a  vestal  robe  a  speck  is  contamination." 
A  royal  ball  was  selected  as  the  worthy 
stage  of  so  hopeful  a  debutante^  and 
the  admiring  and  envious  gaze  of  a 
whole  host  of  aristocracy,  «*  the  expec- 
tancy and  rose  of  this  fair  state," 
greeted  my  entrance  as  an  event  in  the 
history  of  the  evening.  Royalty  itself 
was  pleased  to  bestow  audible  enco- 
miums on  my  beauty,  and  a  gallant 
prince  solicited  my  hand  for  the  first 
dance.  Blushing  and  trembling,  I  went 
through  the  measured  movements  of 
the  minuet,  scarcely  even  conscious  of 
the  flattering  whisper  which  resounded 
on  every  side.  I  forgot  at  once  all 
the  artificial  airs  and  studied  attitudes, 
to  the  practice  of  which  so  many  hours 
had  been  devoted ;  my  motions  were 
timid,  yet  graceful ;  and  I  blushed  with 
pleasure  as  I  listened  to  the  honied 
compliments  of  my  royal  partner,  as  he 
led  me  to  a  seat  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  dance.  Oh,  the  exultation  of  that 
moment ! — how  my  heart  did  beat ! 

My  mother,  too,  seemed  pleased  and 
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satisfied,  and  I  could  almost  have  mis- 
taken her  proud  looks  for  the  glances 
of  affection,  had  they  not  been  accom- 
panied  by  a  whispered  admonition 
**  not  to  droop  my  head  so  much,  or 
nobody  could  see  me."  It  certainly 
was  no  part  of  my  nature  to  wish  to 
hide  my  charms;  few  young  ladies  are 
so  unversed  in  Scripture  as  to  **  put 
their  candle  under  a  bushel," — at  least 
they  always  **  let  their  light  shine  be- 
fore m6»." 

My  first  season  was  a  series  of  un- 
interrupted triumphs.  I  might  have 
wafted  a  first-rate  round  the  globe 
with  the  tempest  of  sighs  which  were 
breathed  around  me,  and  the  innumer- 
able compliments  of  my  innumerable 
adorers  might  have  supplied  the  con- 
fectioners, for  an  indefinite  period,  with 
honey  and  flummery. 

In  fact,  my  concjuests  were  far  too 
easy.  I  was  sated  with  admiration,  and 
would  have  given  worlds  to  meet  with 
a  glance  of  indifference  or  even  con- 
tempt. I  piqued  myself  on  my  wit  and 
conversational  brilliancy,  but  brilliancy 
and  wit  were  thrown  away  on  hearts 
already  won ;  and  if  they  were  exerted, 
it  was  to  undo,  not  to  rivet,  my  chains. 
I  almost  wished  I  had  not  been  quite 
so  beautiful,  that  my  mental  charms 
had  been  more  called  into  play.  It  was, 
no  doubt,  very  satisfactory  to  see  the 
execution  which  a  glance  could  make, 
but  a  too  easy  victory  becomes  insipid 
and  uninteresting.  The  homage  which 
attended  me  began  to  sound  dull  as  a 
thrice- told  tale  ;  the  buzz  of  admira- 
tion which  greeted  my  appearance 
made  me  think  of  a  charity  school ;  I 
took  to  quizzing  as  a  relief,  and  amn- 
sed  myself  with  making  trial  of  the 
tempers  of  my  admirers  in  every  pos- 
sible way.  First  there  was  old  Sir 
Jenkins  Lamb,  a  conquest  which  mj 
mother  learnedly  designated  as  ''rather 
an  ovation  than  a  triumph  ; "  a  man 
who  had  made  a  million  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  and, by  dint  of  spending 
half  his  income  on  his  dinners  for 
other  people  to  eat,  had  attained  the 
enviable  privilege  of  being  admitted, 
as  a  butt  for  stray  wit,  to  all  the  cote- 
ries of  the  west-end.  The  poor  man 
was  as  bashful  as  a  schoolboy,  and  bis 
efforts  to  make  himself  agreeable  afford- 
ed me  infinite  amusement,  and  1  en- 
couraged his  attentions  for  that  reason, 
in  an  inexcusable  degree.  The  old 
gentleman,  at  length,  absolutely  made 
proposals  in  form,  and  urged  his  suit 
with  an  ".pparent  confidence  of  success, 
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wlueh  I  Bcarctfy  knew  ▼hether  to  be 
angry  with  or  laugh  at.  "  I  remeou 
ber  once/*  observed  my  antique  ad- 
mirer on  that  interesting  occasion^ 
^*  I  remember  once  having  a  risk  of 
L.40>000  qn  a  speculation  in  the  Spa- 
nish bonds  which  was  daily  expected 
to  Ua,  and  I  can  assure  you.  Madam, 
my  •anxiety  on  that  occasion  was 
scaroely  greater  than  that  which  I  now 
experience  for  my  speculation  in  Uie 
matrimonial  bonds,  he  I  he !  he  1  yet 
mj  fears  proved  unfounded, — I  got  my 
money  back,  principal  and  interest 
(a  cbockle),  and  perhaps  Dame  For- 
tune will-  befriend  me  still  (a  grin). 
1  am  a  little  older  than  yon  are,  young 
Mj,  it  is  true  ;  but  I  am  willmg  to 
paj  a  good  premium  on  my  deficien- 
cies. See  here,**  and  he  dragged  forth 
a  huge,  antediluvian,  red-leather  poc- 
iet  book,  whence  he  carefully  extrac- 
ted a  pieee  of  paper,  which  he  handed 
to  me,  with  a  most  business-like  air ; 
**  here  I  have  made  out  an  abstract  of 
mj  capital,  as  it  is  at  present  appro- 
priated, and  all  I  ask  in  return  is 
your  pretty  self*  our  accounts  will  be 
balanced  then." 

'*  My  dear  Sir  Jenkins !  **  exclaimed 
Ii  attentively  perusing  the  document 
before  me,  which  was  writteir  in  a 
round,  clerk-like  hand,  which  made  my 
flesh  creep  to  look  upon  ;  **  this  is  very 
kind  of  you  1 — <  Long  and  short  annm- 
tie&~3^  per  cent  consols — Exchequer 
bills*-- Yes,  I  see  it  all  1  Can  I  ever 
sufBdratly  thank  you  for  this  genero- 
sity, you  dear,  kind,  old  man  ?— One 
mOlion  pounda  I — dear  me  ! — I  can 
scarcely  imagine  such  a  sum— but 
how  did  you  iruess  this  was  my  birth- 
day?" 

'*  Ma-am — eh! — ^really  Madam  I— I 
—I  doD*t  think— I  beg  your  pardon. 
Madam,— I  fancy  we  don't  understand 
one  another,  Biadam,"  faltered  the 
amazed  old  gentleman,  on  whose  mind 
some  sense  of  evil  was  gradually  break- 
ing. 

"  Come,  my  dear  Sir  Jenkins,"  I 
Bald,  « I  am  quite  conscious  of  the 
seniitive  delicacy  you  manifest,  and 
look  upon  your  gift  as  doubly  valuable 
on  that  account ;  but  surely,  my  dear 
pr»  yon  need  not  feel  embarrassment 
UK  bestowing  your  generosity  on  one 
who  has  always  b^n  accustomed  to 
look  upon  yon  almost  as  her  grand- 
father!" 

By  this  time  I  had  wrought  up  the 
poor  man  to  a  perfect  agony  of  fright 
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and  dismay.  I  saw  that  his  bashful- 
ness  was  about  to  succumb  to  a  more 
powerful  feeling— that  an  explanation 
was  starting  to  his  lips  (most  probably 
in  the  straightforward  garb  of  a  meroaA* 
tile  transaction),  and  averted  the  pro- 
saic infliction  by  a  masterly  stroke. 

'*  But,  my  dear  sir,**  1  continued,  in 
my  softest  tones,  yet  with  proper 
magnanimity,  "  you  must  not  compel 
me  to  accept  of  such  princely  kind- 
ness. I  know  yon  can  well  alPord  to 
bestow  it,  but  I  cannot  afford  to  accept 
it.  1  cannot  allow  myself  to  be  so  in- 
debted to  any  one— even  you,  much  as 
I  reverence  you !  Come,  now,  you  real^ 
fy  must  take  it  back — now  I  will  make 
you  take  it.  But  1*11  tell  you  what 
you  shall  do !  here*^  a  pen  and  ink ; 
now  I  want  a  set  of  pearls  for  the  Re- 
gent's ball,  and  they  will  be  doubly-^ 
trebly — valuable,  coming  from  youf 
so  write  me  out  an  order  for  one  HtUe 
thousand  pounds,  and  1*11  get  a  set  and 
wear  them  for  your  sake !  Now,  you 
can't  say  I  am  too  proud  to  receive  a 
kindness  from  a  true  friend." 

Sir  Jenkins  Lamb  looked  very 
sheepish,  but  he  was  too  bashful  to 
refuse,  and  I  considered  his  temerity 
l^htly  punished.  He  afterwards  mar- 
ried hu  housekeeper,  a  woman  far 
better  suited  to  his  tastes,  and  possess- 
ing much  more  intrinsic  merit  than  I ; 
but  they  were  not  happy  for  all  that, 
indeed,  I  do  not  believe,  if  we  could 
look  behind  the  scenes,  we  should  find 
any  marriage  really  happy.  Men  are  in- 
capable of  understanding  the  depth  and 
purity  of  a  woman's  affection ;  love  is 
the  merchandise  of  her  heart,  and  if 
it  meets  with  no  exchange,  she  pines 
and  dies,  but  in  secret  and  in  silence ! 
slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely;  unmarked, 
it  may  be,  by  others,  but  felt  by  her- 
sdf— oh  I  how  bitterly ! 

My  next  admirer  was  more  difficult 
to  deal  with.  Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan 
was  a  young  man  who  entertained  such 
a  lofty  and  unbounded  admiration  for 
his  handsome  self,  that  it  was  next  to 
an  impossibility  to  persuade  him  that 
any  fair  one  could  look  upon  him  and 
live ;  our  tender  hearts  were  all  his 
own ;  palpitating  to  win  his  smile,  and 
shrinkmg,  chiUed  and  despairing,  from 
his  frown.  His  single  look  of  appro- 
bation exalted  us  mto  the  seventh 
heaven  of  earthly  beatitude,  and  from 
Ids  glimce  of  indifference  *'  hope  with- 
fled,  and  gladness  sighed  fare- 
'   H9carri^  a  miniature  of  him- 
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self  enameUed  on  his  snuff-box,  and 
wore  his  own  hair  in  a  diamond  locket 
round  his  neck. 

More  sensible  than  Narcissus^  who 
died  for  self-love.  Lord  Arthur  Tre- 
velyan  lived  and  breathed  solely  in  the 
strength  of  the  same  feeing.  His 
egotism  was,  verily,  sublime  in  its 
▼astness !  Nothing  seemed  too  mighty 
for  its  ambition — too  hazardous  for  its 
daring — too  vast  for  its  capacity .  He 
was  regal  in  his  stupidity — awe-inspi- 
ring in  his  folly — ^magnificent  in  his 
conceit  I — a  gorgeous  fop — a  stupen- 
dous fool — a  migestic  bore.  Such  was 
the  being  who  now  condescended  to 
cast  a  gracious  smile  on  my  insignifi- 
cant charms. 

It  was  at  my  second  ball  that  I  be- 
came aware  of  the  felicity  that  was  in 
store  for  me.  Lord  Arthur  was  stand- 
ing about  three  feet  from  the  otto- 
man on  which  I  was  seated,  conversing 
with  a  sickly,  bashful  young  man  with 
whom  I  had  danced  the  first  dance,  in 
consideration  of  his  being  heir  to  sixty 
thousand  a-year,  "  and  possibilities." 
I  was  well  aware  of  the  importance  of 
the  said  Lord  Arthur,  who  was  well 
known  to  me  b^  report,  and  had  been 
highly  edified  m  listening  to  the  cri- 
tiques which  he  dealt  out  most  lavishly 
and  audibly  around  him. 

*'  Ah  I  there's  the  Duchess  of  Gin- 
ger!" observed  his  lordship — «  she*s 
desperately  in  love  with  me,  poor  soul! 
But  when  I  look  at  her  every  feeling  is 
mergedin  compassion  for  her  husband. 
That's  Miss  WUson  Pelliam— I  ra. 
ther  patronised  her  once ;  but  I  couldn't 
stand  thbse  green  feathers — ^thev  throw 
such  a  livid  shadow  over  one  s  com- 
plexion!— By  Jove  I  Lady  Caroline 
Morris  still  I— when  wiU  that  woman 
learn  to  take  a  hint  ?  I  told  her  the 
other  day  that  there  was  nothing  more 
detestable  than  a  dish  oveT-seasoned — 
especially  a  standing  one — ^now  could 
any  thing  be  more  evident  in  its  ap- 
plication ?  My  dear  Miss  Eden,  I'm 
enchanted  to  see  you  looking  so  di- 
vinely!— Do  you  know  why  Miss 
Eden  never  smiles?  she*s  an<aid  of 
cracking  the  enamel,  which  hides  soeh 
a  multitude  of  sins.  Mrs  Johnston,  I 
declare  1— well,  that  woman's  efihtn- 
tery  is  something  amazing  I  a  crim, 
con.  and  a  morning  visit  are  pretty 
nearly  synonymous  with  her : — ^yet  I 
disconcerted  her  once — ^by  asking  tHex 
her  husband  1  she  had  quite  foivotten 
(hat  there  was  such  a  person.    Faith! 


Stanhope*  that's  a  pretty  girl  I  who 
the  deuce  is  she  ?'*  here  his  lordship's 
eye-glass  was  turned  towards  me. 

*'  Hush !  she  hears  vou,"  whispered 
the  timid  youth,  remarking  my  blushes, 
— «  she's  a  daughter  of  Lady  Francis 
Hargood-rjust  come  out: — ^isn't  she 
beautiful  ?" 

<<  A  daughter  of  the  Hargood,  is 
she  ?"  observed  Lord  Arthur,  without 
in  the  least  lowering  hb  tone—''  ah  1 
I  thought  I  recognised  the  features  1— 
the  girl  is  certainly  very  passable : — 
not  badly  dressed  either — to  the  mo- 
ther be  the  praise,  of  course.  The 
Hargoods  are  quite  worth  knowing— 
capital  dinners — ^first-rate  cAef—gwd 
taste,  good  wine,  and  good  faimlyj 
You  must  introduce  me  to  yon  sylph, 
Stanhope.  I  like  to  encourage  juve- 
nile merit."  Upon  this  he  selxed  tlie 
unwilling  youth,  and  dragged  him  to- 
wards me  to  perform  the  requisite  ce- 
remony— which,  however,  he  took 
wholly  upon  hiniself  to  execute. 

But  in  attempting  to  patronise  me. 
Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan  hadgrievou&ly 
overshot  •himself.  I  possessed  suffi- 
cient spirit  to  feel  indignant  at  the  cool 
impudence  with  which  he  impressed 
upon  me  the  magnitude  of  his  conde- 
scension, and  sufficient  tact  to  suppress 
that  indignation  till  a  fitter  opportu- 
nity of  displaying  it— which  1  tacitly 
resolved  should  not  be  far  distant. 
With  this  view  I  conned  over  my  mo- 
ther s  lessons  with  renewed  industry, 
and  determined  to  select  Lord  Arthur 
as  a  worthy  object  whereon  to  prac- 
tise them.  I  flatter  myself  that  I  was 
no  unapt  pupil— nay,  that  I  carried 
out  the  theories  of  my  instructress  to 
a  perfection  unattained  even  bj  her- 
self. 

My  first  endeavour  was  to  pique  the 
vanity  of  Trevelyan,  and  I  found  this 
a  task  which  demanded  my  highest 
powers. 

I  aftected  a  surprising  mral  aimpli- 
city—blushed  as  often  as  I  could,  and 
turned  the  conversation  on  wild  straw- 
berries and  new  milk.  I  expressed 
infinite  disappointment  at  not  having 
found  the  streets  paved  with  gold, 
gave  an  animated  account  of  the  Lord 
Mayor's  show,  and  asked  his  lordship 
if  he  could  tell  me  where  the  best 
blaokberry  jam  was  to  be  procured— I 
eouldn't  eat  my  breakfiet  without  it 
To  complete  the  character,  I  showed 
myself  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  re- 
nown of  Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan— 
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calling  blffl  by  a  diffiBrent  name  every 
time  I  addressed  him>  and  obstinately 
omitting  his  title.  The  all-conquering 
beau  was  completely  at  a  loss,  J^t 
first  he  seemed  disposed  to  treat  me 
with  torereign  contempt^  but  I  an- 
swered his  disdainiiil  look  with  a  smile 
of  sQch  inefiahle  sweetness  that  he  was 
transported,  spite  of  himself^  into  a 
glance  of  admiration  I  This  was  re- 
cmed  on  my  pari  with  an  air  of  sim- 
pleiDdiffisrence  which  perfectly  stunned 
bim.  I  followed  up  my  advantage  by 
exclaimiDg  with  a  lively  air-^^^  Now 
Mr  Tfessilian — ^by  the  way,  xre  you 
related  to  Tresslian  in  that  charming 
Kenilworth?  (no  answer  beyond  a 
look  of  indescribable  indignation) — 
noT  do,  like  a  nice  man,  run  and  fetch 
me  an  iee !  this  room  is  as  hot  as  our 
biew-hoQse  at  Ashton — do  you  brew 
your  own  beer,  Mr  Tressilian  ?" 

<<  Madam!"  began  the  l^orrified 
bean,  rising  as  he  spoke,  and  giving 
me  a  concentrated  loc^  of  pity,  dis- 
gnst,  and  fury,  rendered  unspeakably 
ludierous  by  an  air  of  incredulous 
amazeBient  thrown  over  the  whole— 
"  Madam  !**^ 

**  Oh,  my  dear  sir ! "  interrupted  I, 
with  a  bewitching  smile,  *f  do  not  look 
Eocroas,  oryou  willspoil  all  the  pleasure 
of  the  evening.  I  dare  say  it  b  not 
customary  for  gentlemen  in  London, 
especially  those  moving  in  and  adorn- 
ing the  higher  circles — (here  Lord 
Arthur  reseated  himself)  to  superin- 
tend such  domestic  affiiirs ;  but  with 
us  rustics,"  I  said,  laughingly,  '*  it  is 
a  source  of  amusement,  when  no  other 
pleasures  are  near,  to  occupy  our 
minds  eren  with  the  mystery  of  brew- 
ing !_be  convinced  for  yourself,  my 
lonl,"  I  added,  turning  to  him  with  a 
fascinating  sndle,  and  an  air  of  simple 
dignity — "  come  9nd  see  us  at  Ashton 
Park  when  Hie  London  season  is  over : 
—yon  will  find,  I  believe,  excellent 
shooting  on  Papa's  preserves,  and  we 
ean  afford  you  every  possible  facility 
for  breaking  your  neck — first-rate 
busting,  and  flrst-rate  hupters  ! — as 
for  the  brewing — ^it  is  true,  when  other 
occupations  are  wanting,  I  have  re- 
course to  it  sometimes  as  an  limuse. 
mentr-but  I  trust  Lord  Arthur  Tre- 
velyan  may  supplant  its  attractions," 
I  said  with  a  smile  and  a  blush — '*  and 
now,  m^  lord,  may  I  ask  for  your 
arin  to  join  my  n^other,  who,  I  per- 
ceiye,  is  movmg  to  depart — I  had  no 
ideaitwassolatel' 


By  suish  judicidtis  mixture  of  flat- 
tery and  mdifievenoe^-encouraging 
him  by  the  one,  and  piquing  his  va- 
nity by  the  other — did  I  at  length 
succeed  in  throwing  my  eh'ains  over 
the  towering  head  of  Lord  Arthur 
Trevelyan.  He  became  my  avowed 
admirers-begged  my  acoeptanoe  of  a 
diamond-mouiited  miniature  of  him- 
self, which  was  graciously  refused ; 
and  actually  condescended  to  languish 
through  a  qi;adrille  by  my  side,  having 
previously  impressed  upon  mo  the 
magnitude  of  his  kindness  by  civilly 
declaring  that  'f  i(  was  very  rarely  he 
oommitted  saeh  a  barbarism  as  to 
dance." 

"  Your  lordship,  then,"  observed  I, 
with  an  air  of  provoking  indiflforence, 
**  means  to  insinuate  that  I  am  a  bar- 
barian ?" — 

"IV*  exclaimed  the  cUsconcm'ted 
beau,  in  puEzled  bewilderment,  'f  No 
— *pon  my  soul  1— ^Ud  I  ^ — impossible, 
mostbeautiftd  Miss  Hargoodl  how 
could  I  have  been  such  a  brute  ?"— 
and  here  his  voice  died  away  in  re- 
ceding murmurs,  while  I  quietly  con- 
versed with  my  mother's  partner,  who 
was  standing  up  on  my  left,  leaving 
my  own  completely  os^fied  with 
amazement. 

But  I  soon  grew  tired  of  Lord  Ar- 
thur's egotistici^l  homilies,  and  deter- 
mined to  bring  matters  to  a  conclusion 
as  speedily  as  possible. 

There  is  no  more  delicate  manoBuvre 
in  female  tactics — ^none  more  ndsun- 
derstood  or  more  easily  disQoncerted — 
than  that  oi  forcing  a  man  to  propose ! 
)n  all  cases  it  is  an  uncertainty,  in 
many  an  impossibility;  and  it  is, 
moreover,  a  science  in  which  not  even 
general  rules  can  be  laid  down,  inas- 
much as  it  is  made  up  of  ever- varying 
minutiae,  wherein  the  slightest  inacou- 
racy  may  ruin  the  whole ;  and  the  in- 
finite diversity  of  human  nature  must 
render  every  individual  case  more 
liable  to  such  inaccuracy,  perhaps  the 
greatest  requisite  is  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  the  character  of  the  man  you 
would  bring  to  your  feet,  and  it  is  very 
seldom,  save  with  such  shallow  minds 
as  that  of  Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan, 
that  this  knowledge  can  be  acquired  ; 
and,  until  it  is  acquired^  to  lay  down 
rules  for  proceeding  would  resemble 
the  celebrated  receipt  to  capture  birds, 
by  putting  salt  on  their  tails  1  Mrs 
Glass's  advice  is  probably  the  best^ 
«  First  catch  your  heir" 
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But  with  Lord  Trevelyan,  though 
hy  no  means  a  marrying  man,  the  task 
was  not  so  difficult.  Of  him  it  might 
truly  be  said  that  he  had  not  a  second 
idea ;  for»  various  as  were  the  ramifica- 
tions of  his  thoughts*  they  all  must,  de- 
cidedly, have  come  under  the  head  of — 
Number  One !  Excuse  the  vulgarity  I 
If  any  thing  partook  of  his  affection^ 
it  was  his  mirror ;  and  the  best  way  of 
gaining  that  affection  was,  like  his 
mirror,  to  present  nothing  but  himself 
to  his  view.  If  any  one  commanded 
his  respect,  it  was  his  tailor ;  and  the 
best  way  of  winning  that  re8[>ect  was, 
like  his  tailor,  to  invest  him  with 
charms — not  hb  own.  Such  was  the 
man  I  had  to  subdue,  and  such  the 
models  I  took  to  imitate.  With  such 
a  man,  and  such  models,  how  could  I 
fail  of  success  ? 

It  was  the  last  evening  of  the  season 
that  I  selected  on  which  to  give  Lord 
Arthur  his  coup-de^grace ;  I  had  no 
intention  of  submitting  to  be  bored  by 
him  at  Ashton.  Accordingly,  all  my 
powers  of  flattery  were  exerted  to  se- 
cure his  respect,  all  mv  powers  of 
fascination  to  obtain  his  homage,  and 
I  soon  perceived  that  my  endeavours 
were  crowned  with  success.  Already 
had  I  extorted  from  him  two  smiles 
and  a  verv  near  approach  to  a  sigh, 
and  he  had  absolutely  so  far  forgotten 
himself  as  to  make  three  several  ob- 
servations solely  applying  to  met 
This  phenomenon  was  unmistakeable, 
and  I  commenced  operations  imme- 
diately, by  drawing  him  into  a  critique 
on  the  company  present,  an  amuse- 
ment which  his  Lordship  was  always 
happy  to  engage  in. 

''  What  a  beautiful  girl  Lady 
Georgina  Wilson  is  I'*  said  I,  as  that 
young  lady  passed  us  in  the  coutse  of 
a  promenaae. 

"Beautiful!'*  exclaimed  his  Lord- 
ship, evidently  lost  in  admiration  of 
his  own  nails,  which  he  was  minutely 
surveying. 

«*  Lady  Georgina  Wilson,"  I  re- 
peated, in  a  louder  tone  ;  "  is  she  not 
beautiful?" 

"  Ah  !  the  Wilson  ?  Passable  ! 
very  passable  1 " 

"Oh,  beautiful!"  said  I,  with  af- 
fected energy.  "  Have  you  no  taste, 
Lord  Arthur?" 

"  I  trust  I  have,"  answered  his 
Lordship,  with  affected  indifference, 
but  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  question ; 
hen  added,  with  an  air  of  gallantry, 
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and  a  declination  of  the  head  meant 
for  a  bow,  "and  when  I  confess  an 
unbounded  admiration  for  Miss  Har- 
good,  I  think  I  may  safely  lay  claim 
to  the  possession  of  it." 

"  Your  lordship  is  very  good,"  I 
said,  with  a  smile  meant  to  express 
that  his  compliment  was  received  as 
such,  "but  I  must  still  uphold  the 
beauty  of  Lady  Georgina.  Who  w 
that  very  fine  young  man  she  is  dan- 
cing with?"  Now  I  knew  who  it 
was  fully  as  w^  as  his  Lordship. 

The  gla^  was  instantly  raised,  and 
a  momentary  glance  directed  towards 
the  object  of  my  curiosity. 

"  That,"  said  Lord  Arthur,  after 
his  scrutiny  was  over,  "  is  the  Marquis 
of  Sandys,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Hauton,  a  man  who  makes  up  for  the 
shortness  of  his  pedigree  by  the  length 
of  his  rent-roll.  You  call  tiie  Marquis 
a  fine  young  man  I  I  am  sorry  I  can- 
not agree  with  you." 

"  Of  course  not,"  said  I,  laughing, 
"  you  men  are  all  so  jealous  of  one 
another" 

"  Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan^  Miss 
Hargood,"  interrupted  my  admirer, 
with  a  look  of  ineffable  majesty, 
"  is  above  jealousy  I " 

"  I  allow  it — ^if  any  man  is,"  I  re- 
plied. "  But  I  cannot  help  thinking 
the  Marquis  of  Sandys  and  Lady 
Georgina  a  very  striking  pair.'* 

"  They  wUl  be  a  etrUuiig  pur,  ere 
long,  I  do  not  doubt,"  obeserved  the 
exquisite,  smiling  faintly  at  his  very 
original  wit.  "  It  is  said  they  are 
about  to  commit  the  betise  of  marry- 
ing— most  consummate  folly  I  Don't 
you  think  so,  Miss  Hargood?" 

"  Not  the  mo^  consummate,"  I 
replied,  laughing.  "  But,  perhaps, 
next  to  remaining  a  bachelor,  it  may 
be  classed  as  a  very  great  folly." 

"  Next  to  remaining  a  bachelor! 
Whv,  in  the  name  of  Heaven,  how 
would  you  have  a  man  act  who 
wishes  to  escape  the  charge  of  being 
a  fool?" 

"  Why,  do  as  you  have  done,"  I 
said,  with  a  look  of  feigned  surprise 
at  the  question,  "  choose  the  lesser 
evil — ^marry.  Nay,'*  I  continued, 
checking  the  contraction  which  was 
bursting  from  his  astonished  lips,  aod 
the  laughter  which  rose  to  mine— 
"  Nay,  my  Lord,  do  not  think  me 
rude — ^but  I  really  must  ask  for  an  in- 
troduction to  the  future  Lady  Tre- 
velyan.   I  have  beard  6o  much  of  h^ 
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amiable  qualities  that^  I  can  assure 
joa,  my  admiration — mj  respect,  I 
niean— for  the  man  who  could  make 
so  noble  a  choice  amid  so  many  splen- 
did ones  he  might  have  commanded — 
who  could  turn  from  the  high  con* 
Dexions  and  proffered  wealth  which 
soQght  his  acceptance  on  every  side, 
to  the  far  deeper  riches — ^yet  how  far 
less  appreciated,  save  by  noble  na- 
tures--of  affection,  virtue,  and  un- 
gilded  beauty, — my  respect  for  that 
man  has  increased,  as  my  knowledge 
of  his  many  virtues  has  increased ; 
aod  I  cannot  offend  him  when  I  add, 
that  without  such  a  consummation,  all 
those  virtues  would  be  aimless  and 
incomplete — a  set  of  reasons  without  a 
result! — a  noble  theory  devoid  of 
practice ! — melancholy  proof  o£  how 
precious  the  treasure,  and  how  weak 
~how  contemptible — how  criminal — 
the  waste  I" 
My  words  and  looks  were  as  of  one 
The  high    sentiments    I 


uttered  bad  wakened  kindred  feelings 
in  my  breast,  as  a  consummate  actor 
identkes  himself  with  the  character 
he  represents,  and  I  have  no  doubt  I 
looked  truly  fascinating  on  the  occa- 
sion. The  erudite  sentence,  too,  with 
vhich  I  had  concluded  my  speech, 
▼as  well  calculated  to  make  a  deep 
impression  on  my  shallow- minded  ad- 
mirer, who  gazed  on  me  the  while 
with  looks  of  silent  respect  and  un- 
boanded  admiration. 

Tile  effect  I  produced  answered  my 
expectations.  His  Lordship  was  be- 
side himself  with  joy  at  having  obtain- 
ed such  high  praises  from  one  whom 
he  regarded— (and  very  justly,  my 
Lord) — as  so  fastidious;  and  over- 
whelmed with  horror  when  he  consi- 
dered how  soon  I  must  discover  his 
miworthinesB  of  them.  Under  these 
circumstances  what  idea  could  more 
naturally  present  itself  than  that  of 
proposing  to  me  ? — to  one  who  an- 
swered so  exactly  to  the  description  of 
the  supposed  intended! — ^who  was, 
like  her,  beautiful,  amiable,  and  poor  I 
—thus  at  once  proving  that  his  merit 
was  not  bdow  tne  ideu  I  had  painted, 
and  enhancing  my  admiration  by  con- 
ferring the  noble  honour  on  my  un- 
worthy self  I 

I  r«id  these  thoughts  in  his  face  as 
clearly  as  if  they  had  been  expressed 
in  words,  and  quietly  and  securely 
awaited  the  event* 


Hb  Lordship's  working  features  at 
length  settled  into  the  self-satisfied 
smile  of  a  person  who  has  made  a 
resolution  to  do  something  magnani- 
mous. He  looked  at  me  and  sighed. 
I  looked  down  and  bit  my  lip.  He 
observed  the  first  motion,  and  drew 
his  chair  languidly  nearer.  I  met  this 
move  by  a  fixed  stare,  an  accomplish- 
ment in  which  I  eminently  excelled. 
Perhaps  for  the  first  time  in  his  life. 
Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan  lost  sJl  con- 
fidence in  himself: — he  hesitated, 
stammered,  twirled  his  tortoise-shell 
eyeglass,  and,  at  length,  came  to  a 
dead  pause,  only  interrupted  by  cer- 
tain guttural  sounds,  which  rose  every 
now  and  then  to  his  lips,  like  the 
last  dying-speech  of  a  surfeited  duck. 
This  would  never  do.  I  gave  him  a 
softer  glance,  and  dropped  my  fan  to 
relieve  him.  He  started  at  the  sound, 
and,  stooping  forward  to  pick  it  up, 
hissed  out,  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who 
has  staked  his  estates  on  a  game  at 
ecarie^  and  may  be  supposed  to  be 
doubly  tormented  by  regret  at  his 
folly,  and  an  insatiable  longing  to 
include  lus  wife  in  the  bargain — 

««  A — a — Miss  Hargood — a — a — I 
— propose" — 

"  What  ?•'  asked  I  in  a  quiet  tone, 
as  he  paused  for  breath. 

**  Miss  Hargood,"  continued  his 
Lordship,  who  was  gradually  recover- 
ing from  this  unnatural  state,  ''  you 
have  expressed  your  admiration  for 
virtues  which  have  not  as  yet  been 
brought  into  action  ; — ^which  have, 
till  now,  been  hidden  from  the  world 
in  the  sanctity  of  my  own  breast. 
Your  observant  eye  has  discovered 
their  existence,  which  I  had  imagined 
to  be  a  secret  between  myself  and  my 
— ^my  " — Here  the  prettilv-tumed  sen- 
tence was  arrested  from  the  deficiency 
of  an  idea: — his  Lordship  supplied 
its  place  with  a  pinch  of  snuff,  and 
proceeded — evidently  acquiring  fresh 
confidence,  as  he  listened  to  the  music 
of  his  own  vain  tongue.  '*  My  dear 
Miss  Hargood — you  will  rejoice  to 
hear  it— I  am  not  engaged  to  be  mar- 
ried!" 

**  Is  it  possible! — I  am  yets bottj," 
— I  exclaimed,  with  a  look  of  feigned 
amazement. 

"  Very  possible,  fair  creature  ;  " 
answered  his  Lordship,  placing  one  of 
his  sharp  elbows,  with  familiar  non^ 
chalance,  on  an  arm  of  the  chair  in 
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which  I  was  seated.  *^  And  perhaps 
it  is  eaually  possiblB  for  a  pretty 
youD^  Iady>  not  very  far  off,  to  allow 
me  to  prove  that  her  opiaion  of  my 
good  qualities  is  not  incorrect." 

<^  I  never  could  make  out  a  riddle, 
my  Lord,"  replied  J.  "  But  perhaps 
you*ll  be  kind  enough  to  repeat  it 
again,  and  Til  ask  my  friend  Julia 
Maynard  to  guess  it :  She*s  famous 
at  those  sort  of  things--quite  asphynx  I 
and  so  clever  1  You  know  she  wrote 
that  little^^  d*espnt, '  The  peacock's 
Proposal  ? '  " 

«  Beautiful  creature  I— how  can 
you  thus  deligl)t  to  torment  me?" 
interrupted  his  Lordship,  endeavour- 
ing to  look  sentimental.  **  You  know 
how  I  dislike  that  Maynard.  Well! 
it  is  your  turn  now— -but,  remember, 
mine  will  come." 

In  a  German  drama  the  probable 
stage  direction  for  mouthing  this 
pretty  speech  might  bo—*'  playfully 
and  with  meaning ;"  but  Lord  Arthur 
Trevelyan  was  an  original-r-he  scorn- 
ed the  trammels  which  confined  other 
men;  and  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
most  others,  the  expression  of  his 
features  was  any  thmg  rather  than 
playful,  and  totally  without  mean- 
ing. 

'^  I  do  so  love  the  country  I'*  ob- 
served his  Lordship,  waxing  roman- 
tic. '*  The  beautiful  music  of  the 
birds  1 — ^the  lowing  of  the  cattle! — 
the  humming  of  the  bees  T*  He  was 
evidently  thinking  of  the  honey- 
moon. 

«  Why,  Lord  Arthur!  *'  I  exdaim- 
od,  <*  you  told  me  only  two  days  ago 
that  yott  detested  it!" 

**  Did  I  ?  How  very  strange  I  But 
then  in  your  society" — 

<'  Ah  I  I  trust  you  will  ei^oy  Ashton. 
It  is  a  delightful  place—so  romantic! 
—just  the  scene  for  a  love-match  to 
choose ! " 

"  It  wiU  just  suit  me,  then." 

**  Oh,  you  are  going  to  be  married 
then,  after  all!— and  to  that  amiable 
girl,  too  ?     I  knew  I  was  right ! " 

"  I  have  not  yet  been  refused," 
said  his  Lordship,  with  as  confident 
an  air,  as  if  he  was  hinting  at  the  Day 
of  Judgment. 

**  To  ask  would,  of  course^  be  su- 
perfluous] *'  I  observed. 

'<  Ah!— true!— very  odd  that!-i-I 

really  don't  think  I  have  asked  yet ; 

.  so.  Miss  Hargood,  you've  only  to  say 


yes^  and  we  can  inform  yoyr  mother 
pf  our  intentions  immediately." 

*^  Then  I  am  to  understand  that 
your  Lordship  does  me  the  honoiu 
to  propose  tome  ?  "  said  I,  suppressing 
a  yawn. 

'^  Of  course— to  whom  else  ?" 

**  I  really  was  not  quite  sure— j^our 
attention  has  been  so  equally  divided 
between  the  third  finger  of  your  right 
hand  and  myself,  that  I  was  just  calcu- 
lating on  which  side  the  chances  might 
be.  Bujt  since  your  Lordship  has  been 
so  eiplicit,  I  shall  endeayonr  to  be 
equally  so.  I  will  not  accept  your 
Lordship — don*  t  stare  8o,it*s  uncivil— 
becaus0  I  would  not  wiah  to  encroach 
on  such  a  devoted  affection  as  that  of 
your  Lordship  to  yourself— because  I 
am  fond  of  variety,  and  would,  now 
and  then,  prefer  a  new  sulgect  in  con- 
Torsation — becauae*  being  »  woman,  I 
have  a  fancy  to  unite  myself  to  a  nuin, 
and  not  to — ^your  Lordship.  Good 
evening,  my  Lord ! — ^we  shall  be  de- 
lighted to  see  you  at  Ashton." 

I  left  him,  not  daring  to  look  at  the 
effects  I  had  produced.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  we  did  not  sep  Lord  Arthur 
Trevelyan  at  Ashton.  I  never,  indeed, 
either  saw  or  heard  of  him  afterwards, 
9ave  in  the  explanatory  intelligence 
that,  in  a  fit  of  desperation,  he  had 
procured  himself  to  be  elected  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  why,  my  Fanny,  should  I  re- 
late to  you  &11  the  similar  scenes  (and 
they  were  many)  which  I  got  up  ?  I 
have  before  told  you  that  I  grew  tired 
of  the  ease  with  which  my  conquests 
wene  achieved,  and  you  must  be  well- 
nigh  tired  of  the  narration  of  them. 
But  was  there  not  one,  you  will  ask, 
on  whom  my  wandering  fancy  could 
rest  its  fiitting  wing  in  happiness 
and  love  ?  Was  there  not  one  of  the 
hearts,  prostrate  before  my  feet,  whwe 
tender  throbs  found  an  answer  in  my 
own  ?  Could  I — a  wonoan — nurtured, 
as  we  are,  in  dependence — strong  but 
in  affection,  and  weakest,  most  assail- 
able, in  that  very  strength— could  I 
steel  my  heart  for  ever  to  the  fond 
prayers  which  were  breathed  around 
me?  Could  I  pass,  fancy-iree,  through 
the  garden  of  yonth,  untired  by  the 
dazzting  glitter  of  its  varied  flowers, 
undesirous  of  the  gentle  repose  which 
wooed  me  to  its  arms,  unthinking  of 
the  coming  tune  when  those  bright 
flowers  would  wither  in  my  path,  and 
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I  nught  seek  In  vaiii  for  the  shelterisg 
restwliich  a  clouded  sky  and  a  darken- 
iiig  son  told  me  it  were  Tain  to  seek«  as 
it  was  impossible  to  forget  ?  Alas !  no. 
I  confessed  myself  a  woman — I  felt 
that  I  loved  I 

"  My  dear  mamma  I "  t  observed 
ooe  momingj  taking  np  a  cjvrd  which 
ky  on  the  table,  '*  where  haye  you 
pieked  up  such  an  aristocratic  ac- 
quamlance?  Phoebus,  what  a  name! 
*  Mr  Jacob  Huggins>  T—  Street, 
Camberwell !  *  Where,  in  the  name 
of  horror,  is  Camberwell?" 

"  Theacquaintanoe  annoys  me  more 
than  I  can  tell,*'  replied  my  mother, 
«  bat  peculiar  circumstances  render  it 
neeessary.  Mr  Huggins  is  a  man  who 
has  made  an  invnensity  pf  money  in 
the  iron,  or  the  linen  trade — I  forget 
which;  and  is  some  connexion  (ex- 
tremely distant^  of  ours.  Fortunately 
for  us,  the  man  has  a  large  share  of 
the  Yulgar  admiration  for  rank  and 
tide,  and»  I  have  e^erv  reason  to  be- 
liere,  will  make  us  his  heirB,  if  it  were 
only  for  the  posthumous  satisfaction  of 
being  described  in  the  newspapers  as 
having  left  the  bulk  of  his  splendid 
fortune  to  his  cousin.  Sir  Francis  Har- 
good,  Bart,  &c.,  &c.,  and  we  are  not 
in  a  condition  to  surrender  such  a  pros- 
pect for  the  sake  of  a  mere  prejudice  of 
fashion.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  obUged  to 
show  them  some  civilities — perli^ps  to 
submit  to  some  in  return — ^but  I  shall 
take  very  good  oare  not  to  bring  them 
in  the  way  of  our  own  coterie.  I  have 
just  sent  them  an  invitation  to  dine 
here,  en  farnUk*  on  Thursdi^  next ; 
but,  if  you  desire  it,  you  need  not  show 
yourself,  and  I  can  make  an  excuse  for 
yonr  non-appearance.** 

"  On  Thursday  next?  —  what  a 
bore  I  Young  Fred,  de  Tracy  asked 
leave  to  caU,  and  I  had  intended  to  let 
him  stay  dinner,  as  he  has  just  returned 
&om  die  Continent,  and  maybe  amus- 
ing in  die  character  of  Travelled 
Monkey  I — ^but  here  is  your  messenger 
retunied.  Let  us  see  what  Mr  Hug- 
gins  means  to  do.*' ' 

The  footman  here  entered,  bearing 
a  note  folded  exactly  square,  and  evi- 
dendy,  from  the  jagged  edges  which 
had  been  wetted  to  facilitate  the  se- 
paration, written  on  half  a  sheet  of 
foolicap,  reduced,  by  no  means  mathe- 
madcally,  to  the  proper  dimensions. 
The  addross  was  thus  worded :— - 
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«  To  Ladjf  F.  Bargoody  Bartess, 

*'  Grosvettor  Square,  London." 
and  the  contents  ran  thus : — 

"  My  dear  Lady,    . 

**  Your  note  to  ask  self  and  husband 
to  dine  with  you  on  Thursday,  the 
15th  instance,  was  received  safe,  and 
much  obliged.  An  invitation  from 
our  friend,  Mr  John  Lewis,  Broad 
Street,  City,  also  for  same  day,  came 
in  just  at  the  very  identical  moment 
with  your  Ladyship,  and  by  ciiuacewas 
first  opened  by  husband,  who  ^ways 
opens  the  notes  whoever  they  are.  He 
thinks  it  most  honourable  and  justest 
to  accept  the  one  first  come  to  hand^ 
and  goes  to  City  accordingly,  bidding 
me  write  and  hope  not  to  offend.  It 
is  regular  customary  on  him  to  give 
preference  to  first  comer — as  your 
Ladyship  knows  —  first  come  first 
served ;  and,  in  course,  Mr  Lewis  is 
the  man.  Husband  says,  if  not  going 
anywhere  else,  or  to  Opera,  he  shall 
he  much  pleased  at  seeing  you  and 
Miss  Mary  to  dine,  on  Saturday  next, 
at  half-past  four  in  the  famllly  way, 
which  also  hopeei, 

"  My  Lady,  your  loving  cousin, 
"  Sally  Huggins.** 

*'  How  vexatious  1  **  observed  my 
mother,  putting  on  one  of  her  looks  of 
concentrated  misery. 

"  Of  course  you  go,**  said  I,  **  it  will 
be  highly  amusing  !'* 

*'  1  see  no  escaping  it,  without 
offending  them*"  ahe  replied,  ''  and 
that  I  do  not  wish  to  do.  So  you  may 
write  to  accept  in  my  name,  Mary.'* 

The  appointed  day  arrived,  and  we 
had  reached  a  dirty  green  gate,  with  a 
plate  thereon,  inscribed  *'  Jereouah 
Huggins,  Esq,,'  before  I  had  well 
made  up  my  mind  what  to  expect  in 
the  persons  of  my  ''  loving  cousins," 
A  survey  of  the  surrounding  domestic 
arrangements,  on  alighting  from  the 
carriage,  was  any  thing  but  pre- 
possessing. The  little  green  gate, 
which  had  a  most  ovster-llke  aversion 
to  being  opened,  led  us  into  a  court  of 
about  four  yards  square,  traversed  on 
one  side  by  an  irregularly-paved  foot- 
way leading  to  the  house  door,  and  on 
the  other  by  a  narrow  line  of  mud, 
from  whence  some  miserable  holly- 
hocks peered  up,  in  dirty  dandyism, 
from  amid  a  humbler  canaUie  of 
bachelor's-buttons,  poppies,  and  sweet- 
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wilLiam.  In  the  centre  was  a  raised 
bed  of  soil,  which  I  at  first  took  for  a 
dirt-pie,  some  s^otdyejeu  (T  esprit  of 
my  young  cousins,  but  which  was 
afterwards  pointed  out  to  me  as  the 
abode  of  future  rose-trees,  a  secret 
which,  for  any  outward  and  visible 
sign  thereof,  must  have  been  solely  in 
the  keeping  of  Heaven  and  Mrs  Sally 
Huggins. 

The  door  was  opened  to  us  by  a 
staid  matron  in  a  red  and  yellow 
chintz  gown  and  a  black  silk  apron, 
whom  I  at  first  supposed  to  be,  from 
her  scorched  face  and  tucked-up- 
sleeves,  the  prima  donna  of  the 
kitchen :  but  the  curtsey,  dropped  in 
honour  of  the  "Bartess,"  was  succeed- 
ed by  an  embrace  to  the  "cousin," 
which  there  was  no  mistaking,  and  a 
truly  fiery  kiss  bestowed  on  myself 
dispelled  at  once  my  lingering  doubt 
on  the  subject.  By  this  fair  Hebe  we 
were  ushered  into  the  drawingroom, 
which  presented  a  coup  etceil  such  as 
I  had  never  before  witnessed.  A  very 
small  fire,  defended  by  a  fender  at 
least  three  feet  high,  was  wholly  sur- 
rounded by  some  men  in  rusty-black 
coats  and  various-coloured  trowsers, 
whose  voices  were  raised  in  a  confused 
din,  which  seemed  to  set  every  prin- 
ciple of  etiquette  at  defiance.  The 
ladies  were  crowded  up  in  a  comer — 
the  old  ones  lost  in  some  weighty 
gossip,  the  young  looking  at  the 
gentlemen  and  tittering,  while  a  few, 
still  more  juvenile,  were  seated  bolt 
upright  with  their  hands  before  them, 
much  in  the  attitude  of  the  Egyptian 
statues  in  the  '  British  Museum. 
Above  the  mantel-piece  was  himg  an 
immense  sampler,  with  a  centre-piece 
of  Adam  and  Eve  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit : — Adam  was  a  small,  duck-leg- 
ged man,  done  in  bright  pink,  with 
velloweyes;  Eve  a  douce,  comfortable- 
looking  body,  also  in  bright  pink,  whose 
looks  expressed  infinite  satisfaction 
with  the  flavour  of  an  apple  which  she 
held  to  her  lips.  Hb  satanic  Majesty 
had  also  his  due  honours,  being  hap- 
pily hit-off  as  a  large  green  snake 
gravely  seated  on  his  tail,  with  a  sen- 
timental inclination  of  the  head  so 
irresistibly  insinuating,  as  almost  to 
induce  one  to  forgive  the  frailtv  of  our 
great  ancestress,  in  cdnsidenng  the 
immensity  of  the  temptation.  Beneath, 
were  the  following  lines,  which  were 
pointed  out  tQ  me  as  the  original  com- 
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position  of  the  matron  Hugg^  in  ber 

twelfth  year : — 

"  This  is  Adam  and  Eve,  who  took  into 
their  hand 

The  forbidden  apple,  against  God's  com- 
mand. 

And  ate  the  apple  ;  which  if  they  had  not 
done, 

They  would  still  have  been  alive  every  one. 

Bat   Satan  tempted  the  woman,  and  she 
took  unto  the  man. 

And  he  did  eat.— Deny  it  if  yon  canl 

SAaAH  HoRN£R, — hgt  moMmg** 

On  each  side  of  this  interesting  me- 
morial was  a  drawing,  with  the  same 
name  attached  to  it : — the  one  repre- 
senting a  bridge,  which  would  have 
afforded  great  interest  to  Sir  John 
Rennie,  being  decidedly  a  shew  one — 
the  other  a  small  animal  with  long 
ears,  described  as  a  pet  lamb — bat, 
except  in  a  very  sheepish  look,  bearing 
little  resemblance  to  that  emblem  of 
innocence.  One  side  of  the  room  was 
occupied  by  an  ancient  sideboard, 
whereon  were  displayed  various  and 
strange  specimens  of  white  and  blae 
china,  dbposed  around  an  immease 
japan  tea-tray  with  a  yellow  pagoda 
painted  on  it ;  the  other  rejoiced  in  a 
dilapidated  harpsichord,  the  cast-off 
victim  of  some  third-rate  boarding, 
school,  on  which  lay  a  fiddle  with  one 
string,  whose  cracked  sounding-board 
would  have  forbidden  Its  use,  even  if 
Paganini  himself  had  been  there  to 
prove  it. 

While  still  engaged  in  my  scrutiny, 
a  couple  of  folding-doors  were  fluog 
open  at  one  end  of  the  room,  throwing 
down  two  ladies  in  yellow  turbans  in 
their  sweep,  and  propelling  a  youth, 
whom  I  had  not  before  observed,  with 
some  violence  towards  me,  so  as  al- 
most to  endanger  the  safety  of  my 
chair,  which  was  not,  by  any  means,  as 
steady  as  I  could  have  wished. 
Imagining  him  to  be  some  ''nice 
young  man,**  the  attorney's  or  the 
surgeon*s  assistant,  I  should  scarcely 
have  looked  up  in  acknowledging  the 
bow  with  which  he  apologized  for  the 
accident,  had  not  a  superior  refine- 
ment of  dress  from  that  of  the  bar- 
barians around  me,  caught  my  eye, 
and  induced  me  to  favour  him  with  a 
full  glance.  He  blushed  when  he  met 
my  gaze — again  bowed,  and  retreated 
towards  a  group  of  ladies  to  offer  his 
arm  to  a  plain-looking  girl  in  black, 
who  seemed,  somehow^  as  if  she  had 
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expected  the  attention — and  they 
moved  away  towards  the  diningroom 
which  the  folding-doon  had  dlacoyer- 
ed  to  the  ravenous  gaze  of  the  guests. 
I  thought  I  had  never  seen  a  more  ex- 
piesuve  countenance! — the  features 
were  not  exactly  regular,  for  the 
forehead  was  far  too  high  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  face  ;  but*  being  all 
fine,  there  was  that  harmony  among 
them — ^the  harmony  which  exists  bel 
tween  all  things  noble— which  is  far 
more  striking  than  mere  mathematical 
regularity.  The  eyes  were  deep  set, 
aid  of  a  liquid  black,  the  nose  high 
and  aquiline»  and  the  mouth  small,  yet 
not  too  small, — ^and  with  an  expression 
of  grave  thought,  almost  melancholy, 
lingering  around  it.  The  complexion 
was  of  a  light,  transparent  olive,  save 
the  lofty  forehead,  which  was  of  daz- 
zling whiteness,  and  thrown  into  relief 
by  the  masses  of  dark  chestnut  hair 
which  curled  boldly  around  it.  I 
thought  I  had  never  seen  so  expressiTe 
a  facel-^so  different  from  tne  one- 
idea'd  countenances  which  crowded 
round  me  at  Lady  B.'s  and  Mrs  S.'s, 
and  the  Duke  of  L.*sl — so  different 
from  Lord  Arthur  Trevelyan  and  his 
shadowy  host  of  imitators  I  I  was  half 
angry  with  myself  for  feeling  so  much 
interested.  My  thoughts,  however, 
were  interrupted  by  the  approach  of  the 
sedate  matron  of  the  house,  accom- 
panied by  a  young  man  in  a  blue  coat 
with  gilt  buttons,  adorned  with  an 
immense  nosegay  of  dahlias,  which 
might  have  formed  a  centre-piece  at  a 
Lord  Mayor's  feast; — a  crimson  velvet 
waistcoat  with  an  immensitr  of  gold 
chain,  and  a  pair  of  very  tight  panta- 
loons* perfectly  new  and  shining  like 
court-plaster: — the  wretch  also  wore 
large  topaz  studs,  carried  an  opera-hat 
under  his  arm,  and  a  gold -tipped 
riding  whip  in  his  hand,  with  whicn  he 
ever  and  anon  tapped  the  heel  of  his 
boot. 

"  Let  me  introduce  the  Hon.  Mr 
Fitzmaer,  to  you,  Missl**  said  my 
loving  cousin,  taking  my  hand ;  ''  he  is 
a  very  genteel  young  man,  dear,"  she 
whispe^,  "  and  knows  all  the  grand 
quality — a  son  of  John  Viscount 
Dillon  of  Dillon  Hall — ^you  must  have 
heard  of  him.'* 

I  had  heard  the  name  as  that  of  a 
maifiMiu  sufet  of  the  worst  description 
—a  man  inthout  an  atom  of  character, 
and  who  went  nowhere  except  to  such 
places  as  a  certain  Lady  Tichbome's^ 


and  there  all  the  foxes  had  lost  their 
tails.  But  there  was  no  escaping,  and  I 
returned  his  familiar  nod  and  imperti- 
nent stare  with  as  stiff  a  bow  as  pos- 
sible, and  took  his  arm  to  the  dining- 
room  without  replying  to  his  refined 
observation — *«  We  shall  have  a  glo- 
rious spread.  Miss  Hargood,— -see  if 
we  dontl— >old  Huggins  don't  spare 
the  shiners.** 

Such  a  dinner  table ! — ^at  the  top  an 
enormous  tureen  of  pea^soup — at  the 
bottom  a  whole  cod, — ^the  centre  a 
huge  bowl  of  oyster-sauce,  flanked 
with  dishes  innumerable  of  potatoes, 
turnips,  carrots,  &c.— all  Covent  Gar- 
den seemed  to  have  transferred  itself 
to  Mr  Huggins*s  table  I  Then  came 
the  clatter  of  spoons,  the  jingle  of 
ghisses,  the  bustling  of  the  hostess,  and 
the  take-it^easy  nonchalance  of  the 
two  women-servants,  the  pressing  of 
the  gentlemen,  and  the  coquetting  of 
the  ladies,  the  spluttering  of  the  scald- 
ed and  the  tittering  of  the  unscalded  ; 
altogether  it  was  a  scene  **  to  dream  of, 
not  to  tell** — and  that  dream  might 
well  be  classed  among  the  genus  night- 
mare— Fitzmaer  the  leading  charac- 
ter. 

The  tact  displayed  by  our  stately 
hostess  edified  mo  much.  A  poor  girl, 
in  a  constant  blush,  seated  near  her, 
evidently  little  accustomed  to  the  deli- 
cacy of  pea-soup,  had  just,  with  una- 
bated ardour,  raised  the  first  spoonful 
of  her  third  help  to  her  expectant  lips, 
when  Mr  Huggins,  addressing  **his 
loving  wife*'  from  the  top  of  the 
table,  exclaimed  "my  dear!  let  me 
send  you  some  more  soup  ?**  *'  La  I 
Mr  H."  answered  his  fair  spouse, 
with  great  indignation,  «  d*you  think 
I'd  be  so  voolgar  as  to  take  tworelps 
of  soup  ?"— the  first  spoonful  of  the 
third  help  remained  suspended  in  mid 
air— the  deep  blush  became  "  deeper 
and  deeper  still,**  the  half-open  lips 
were  closed  with  a  heart-rending  sigh, 
and  the  third  help  was  surrendered, 
untouched,  to  the  eager  grasp  of  the 
delighted  servant— her  lawful  perqui- 
site. "  Etiquette !"  I  mentally  ob- 
served, **  behold  not  the  least  faithful 
of  your  votaries!" 

It  being  the  first  time  I  had  ever 
tasted  pea-soup,  and  not  finding  it 
particularly  a^pted  to  my  palate,  1 
amused  myself  with  taking  a  survey 
of  the  beings  seated  around  me.  At 
the  right  nand  of  my  host,  and 
occupying    his    chief  attention,    sat 
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ft  Udy  whom  t  could  not  at  all 
make  out.  She  was  what  inight  be 
called  a  handiome — ^rery  handsome— > 
woman,  but  of  a  very  large  size,  and 
rouged  d  routrance.  She  Was  dressed 
in  the  very  extreme  of  fashion,  and  in 
the  richest  manner  possible,  but  with- 
out displaying  one  particle  of  taste  in 
costume.  Her  robe  of  green  relvet 
was  spoilt  by  immense  wreaths  of 
crimson  roses  twined  around  it,  and 
the  splendid  emerald  which  flashed  in 
her  zone  was  rendered  frightful  by 
the  sickly  glare  of  the  yellow  topazes 
which  were  plentiflilly  disposed  around 
it.  A  blue  satin  turban,  also  adorned 
with  a  topaz  aigrette,  and  looking  as 
if  it  had^  been  arranged  rather  by  a 
jockey  than  a  lady's  maid,  completed 
the  dress  and  my  amazement : — She 
seemed  as  if  she  had  undertaken  to 
prove  how  much  bad  taste  may  be  dis* 
played  in  a  given  space — certainly  she 
had  "  ample  room  and  verge  enough** 
whereon  to  solve  the  problem.  Next 
to  her  Was  a  little  shrivelled  woman 
in  yellow,  with  a  pirtched-up  mouth 
and  nose  to  match.  The  rest  of  that 
side  of  the  table  being  occupied  by 
some  juvenile  nonentities,  some  with 
large  eyes,  some  small — some  with 
pink  cheeks,  some  white — but  all 
agreeing  in  red  elbows.  I  was  soon  ob- 
liged—from lack  of  any  thing  else — 
to  recur  again  to  the  face  which  be- 
fore had  so  much  interested  me,  and 
again  to  conjecture  who  and  what  its 
owner  could  be.  Just  as  1  had  come 
to  the  determination  to  manoeuvre  an 
introduction,  in  order  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity,  the  male  by  my  side,  who 
had  all  this  while  been  silently  doipg 
justice  to  "  Old  Huggins*s  spread," 
raised  up  his  eyes  from  a  very  dilapi- 
dated leg  of  a  turkey  which  lay  bdTore 
him,  and  turning  to  me,  with  some- 
thing very  like  a  wink,  exclaimed, — 
"  Miss  Hargood! — glass  of  wine?'* 

Compassionating  the  man,  who  had 
evidently  never  been  in  lady's  society 
before,  I  did  not  refuse,  and  went 
through  the  ceremony  accordingly. 

*'  Of  course  you  know  Lady  Tich- 
borne !"  continued  the  Honourable. 

"  I  have  not  that— pleasure,"  I  re- 
plied, with  some  emphasis. 

"  Not  know  Lady  T. !— well  I  vow, 
I  thought  every  body  knowed  Lady 
T.,  nobs  and  snobs,  as  we  used  to 
say  at  school :  A  charming  woman. 
Lady  T.,  so  full  of  fhn— up  to  snufF! 
ha!  ha!  ha!  Qad!  when  she's  got 
the  champagne  in  her  she'll  jump 
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about  like  a  two-year  old  filly,  and 
no  'mistake ! — none  of  your  mincing, 
mewling,  puling  girls,  what  can't  walk 
to  t'other  end  of  the  room  without 
fainting  by  the  way,  and  all  that  gam- 
mon I  And  then  the  dresses! — my 
eye— I  do  call  that  something  like! — 
did  you  ever  see  a  woman  better 
dressed,  Miss  Hargood?" 

"  I  never  have  seen  Lady  Tieh- 
borne." 

"  Never  seen  her !  Lord  love  you ! 
what  have  those  pretty  eyes  been 
about?  don't  you  see  that  splendid 
woman  sitting  next  old  Huggins  at  top 
yonder  ?— «A«'*  Lady  T.  and  no  mis- 
take !" 

The  blue  turban ! — ^there  could  be 
no  mistake  there.  I  wondered  I  had 
not  guessed  her  by  intuition. 

"  And  who  is  that  lady  next  her  ?" 
asked  I,  determined  to  make  my  com- 
panion useful,  if  he  could  not  be  agree- 
able. 

*'  Oh  that !— that*s  old  mother  Jen- 
kins,  the  ironmonger's  widow.  She's 
got  lots  of  tin,  but  is  so  cursed  close ! 
rd  bet  sixpence  now,  that  yellow 
gown  has  been  altered  to  meet  fifty 
new  fashions  before  to-night  I     Now, 

that's  what  1  call  d d  shabby,  don't 

you.  Miss  ?  Money  was  made  to  be 
spent,  and  them  as  don't  spend  it, 
don't  merit  it — that's  my  maxim  T' 

*'  Very  true !"  I  replied,  **  and  who's 
that  gin  in  black,  sitting  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table  ?"  I  had  reasons  for 
asking  this  question, — ^it  was  the  girl 
the  dark-eyed  youth  had  taken  on  his 
arm. 

"  What,  she  with  the  napkin  to  her 
peepers  ?" 

"  That  giri  in  black,  with  the  white 
handkerchief  in  her  hand  at  this  mo- 
ment," I  said,  not  understanding  his 
dialect. 

"  Uncommon  ugly  ! — ain't  she  ?" 

*'  Rather  plain!*'  said  I,  vrith  some 
impatience,  "  who  is  she,  pray  ?" 

*'  She  was  got  by  Surgeon  Price  out 
of  Sukey  .tenkins,  the  old  yellow  la- 
dy's young  *un,  Mrs  Surgeon  Price 
that  IS.  She's  going  to  be  spliced," 
added  the  wretch,  sticldng  his  tongue 
in  his  cheek,  and  giving  me  a  wink. 

"  That  young  lady  is  about  to  be 
married  ?"  I  said,  somewhat  hastily, 
feeling  a  str^lnge  sensation  come  over 
me. 

«  Ay!— that's  the  ticket !— spliced 
to  parson  Allan's  soh— -him  in  the 
black  toggery — ^yoti  can't  see  Wm, 
he's  on  our  side,    Some  of  the  wome 
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eall  him  ioterestitig  atld  all  that-^but 
I  say  he's  a  cbiekeD — oUb  of  your  so^ 
tics  who  shirks  a  spree— a  flat^^a  reg*- 
kr  ^t  I— not  a  man  for  my  money ; 
ehl  Miss  Hargood! — I  like  a  fellow 
who  can  knock  about  his  fires  now 
and  then— kick  up  a  row  and  kick 
down  a  beak — ^np  to  siiuff>  eh>  MIbb 
Hargood?" 

Haying  now  acquired  all  the  infbr^ 
mation  I  Wished  from  my  refined  com- 
paoioQi  I  did  not  choose  to  answer  this 
interesting  appeal,  and  betook  myself, 
accordingly,  to  the  society  of  my  own 
thoughts.  Strange  !  that  I  shomd  feel 
80  interested  in  one  to  whom  1  had  never 
yet  spoken — ^who  had  expressed  no 
interest  in  me !  I,  who  had  received 
with  uidifierence  the  homage  of  the 
richest,  the  handsomest,  the  noblest ! 
I— who  had  smiled  an  incredulous 
smile  as  I  listened  to  their  vows  of 
lore  and  protestations  of  affection ! 
I— who  had  closed  with  a  yawn  the 
»econd  volume  of  tne  "  Bride  of  Lam- 
mermoor,"  which  all  the  World  had 
"sat  up  all  night  to  read  through  !" 
If  in  short,  who  bad  declared  only  two 
dajs  ago,  that  love  was  meant  for 
arrant-maids  and  boarding-school 
misses !— who  bad  quizzed  my  cousin 
Emily  for  sighing  when  her  fiance 
left  the  room — who  had  dismissed  my 
faToorite  waiting-woman  because  1 
doubted  the  possibility  of  a  person 
making  herself  useful  and  kissing  tlie 
footman  at  the  same  time — who  had 
a^gned  Cupid  his  throne  within  the 
ftilils  of  a  valentine,  and  limited  the 
range  of  his  arrows  to  the  far  comer 
of  a  county  ball. room !  "  Oh,  and  L 
forsooth,  in  love !"  But  was  I  in  love  ? 
I  looked  at  the  girl  in  black,  and 
thought  I  had  never  seen  so  odiously 
plain  and  vulgar  a  creature!  And 
was  it  possible  he  could  have  made 
such  a  choice  ?  No,  no !  It  was  a 
forced  match !  This  sui^eoii'- Price 
—what  a  name  I — had  made  a  fortune 
by  poisoning  some  rich  dowager's  lap- 
dog  I—but  no  I— bow  stupid  I  was  1  it 
was  all  quite  plain !  He  had  married 
Miss  Jenkins,  the  rich  ironmonger's 
<»nly  child — I  had  Mr  Fitzmaer's  au- 
thority for  it — and  she  was  to  inherit 
all  the  ironmonger's  riches ;  and  the 
plam  girl—tfae  odiously  plain  girl,— 
in  black,  was  het  only  child,  and 
would  inherit  from  her :  What  could 
he  more  clear  ?  And  then  the  clergy. 
Jnan^  Allan,  a  fine  old  Uame  I— was 
very  poor,  with  a  tety  manceuvriug 
wife,  and  she  had  forced  her  son  into 


a  match  with  tbd  rich  troomotiget^^ 
grand-child,  who  was  to  inherit  th0 
rich  ironmonger's  riches  ;  and  hej 
poor  fbllow  I  had  resisted  as  long  as 
he  could,  but  his  poor  dck  fkther 
"  looked  into  his  face^  till  his  heart 
was  like  to  break,"  and  he  turned 
away,  and  wept,  and  consented.  Yes! 
I  utiderstood  it  all  in  a  moment  f  I 
bad  the  whole  scene  before  me.  What 
a  beautlAil  tableau  vivant  /—the  vene? 
rable,  grev-headed  old  man,  with  his 
look  of  half- resigned,  half- reproachful 
calmness  at  the  scanty  comforts  around ; 
and  the  beautifuli  noble  boy, — his  fine 
eyes  filled  with  gushing  tears  as  he 
ga»ed  on  the  aged  wreck  before  him, 
and  thought  how  a  word  of  his  might 
give  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts  whicb 
Soften  the  rude  touch  of  time — and 
there  the  sharp,  cunning  features  of 
the  gaunt,  tawdrily-dressed  mother,  as 
she  urged  on  him  the  wants  of  another, 
while  she  thought  but  of  her  own. — 
Oh !  papa  must  positively  give  Ha- 
miltoii  an  order,  and  Til  hang  it  up 
in  tny  dressing-room— it  will  make  a 
sweet  picture !  But,  in  the  meat! 
time,  was  he  to  be  thus  sacrificed  ?  No! 
that  he  should  not  be.  Sooner  than 
that  I'd  marry  hitn  myselfi  poor  as  we 
both  are.  An  introduction  I  shall 
Contrive  immediately,  and  it  will  be 
hard  if  I  cannot  manage  to  win  his 
heart  before  oUr  carriage  comes — 1 
wish  mamma  liad  ordered  it  at  eleven 
instead  of  ten.  Here  my  reveries 
were  interrupted  by  loud  shuffling  of 
feeti  and  cries  of  "  silence  I  silence  !  ** 
Our  host  had  got  up  to  make  a  speech. 
Mr  Hnggins  was  a  vefy  little  man, 
with  a  very  red  face,  and  on  this  oc« 
casion  it  was  doubly  so ;  a  circum- 
stance which  called  forth  this  exquisite 
bit  of  wit  from  the  Honourable  Mr 
Fitzmaer,  who  gave  me  a  poke  with 
his  elbow,  and  said — 

"  I  say.  Miss  Hargood,  you've  read 
Shakspeare  ? — look  ye ! — a  speech  is  a 
thing  to  *  make  the  green  un  red,'  eh. 
Miss  Hargood  !  good,  ain't  it  ?  ha  i 
ha !  ha  !  Now  go  it.  Hoggins  I  hear, 
hear,  as  we  say  in  the  House.'' 

**  Gentlemen  and  ladies  I  "  began 
Mr  Hoggins,  in  great  trepidation — "  I 
rise  on  this — I  rise — gentlemen  and 
ladies  I — (immense  applause) — gentle- 
men I  — atid  ladies — (hear  hear) —  I 
rise  on  (his  hinteresting  occasion  to 
congratulate  myself,  gentlemen  I — and 
ladies — (great  sensation) — to  congra- 
lulate  myself  and  you  on  the  bobjecta 
aroimd  me! — Qioud  cbeer8)*-Gentle< 
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men  and  ladies*  I  am  now  three-score 
summers  and  ten,  and  my  beloyed 
—my  fidr — my  aged — (*  no,  no,' 
from  the  gentlemen,)  —  gentlemen,  I 
ask  your  pardon— my  fair,  my  be- 
loved partner  is  one  year  older  than 
me, — (great  agitation  among  the  la- 
dies)— she  has  shared  with  me  all  my 
inflictions,  ladies — ^whether  good,  bad, 
or  indifferent — (cheers) — ^like  a  being 
i-^an  hanimal  of  neither  earth  nor 
eaven  —  (immense  applause)  —  her 
voice  has  soothed  me  like  the  music  of 
the  spears-— (hear,  hear,  and  cries  of 
*  beautiful  I  *  from  some  ladies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  table) — ^like  the  music 
of  the  spears,  gentlemen  I  — and  ladies. 
(Loud  cheers.)  What,  then,  gentle- 
men, must  be  my  feelings  on  this 
overpowering  occasion? — what  must 
be  my  sympathies — my  adhibitions — 
my  contemplations — in  short,  what 
d'ye  think  Tm  driving  at,  ladies  and 
gentlemen  ? — (sensation) — gentlemen, 
in  that  lovely — that  accomplished  wo- 
man—(*  Oh  la,  Mr  H.r  from  Mrs 
Huggins,  and  loud  cheers  from  the 
gentlemen) — ^in  that  woman,  gentle* 
men,  I  behold  the  model  and  person- 
nify  of  her  delectable  sex — (thunders 
of  applause) — and  therefore,  gentle- 
men and  ladies — (hear,  hear)— no — 
not  the  ladies — that  won*t  do  by  the 
way — (loud  cheers) — I  say  therefore, 
gentlemen,  let  each  man  fill  his  glass 
to  the  brim  to  the  Fair  Sex — (immense 
applause) — those  comforters  under  in- 
flictions !  — as  the  old  song  says,  gen- 
tlemen, *  Woman,  lovely  wonum.' 
(Unbounded  cheering,  accompanied 
by  a  loud  bray  from  the  Hon.  Mr 
Fitzmaer — I  suppose  also  an  impor- 
tation from  the  House.) 

Ere  the  excitement  caused  by  this 
most  eloquent  speech  had  subsided,  a 
little  dapper  man  in  a  blue  silk  neck- 
cloth, yellow  waistcoat,  and  nankeen 
inexpressibles,  rose  with  a  consequen- 
tial hem,  and  was  received  with  voci- 
ferated cheers.  I  soon  perceived  that 
this  was  the  orator  of  the  assembly, 
by  the  "  ready-present "  attitude  as- 
sumed by  the  guests  in  order  to  be  in 
full  time  with  the  necessary  cheers. 
The  little  man,  after  settling  the  blue 
silk  neckcloth,  and  casting  a  bland 
look  around  him,  thus  commenced : 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen  —  (loud 
cheers) — unaccustomed  as  I  am  to 
public  speaking,  I  cannot  deny  myself 
the  felicity  of  rising  to  congratulate 
jTOu  on  your  good  fortune  in  having 


just  listened  to  so  able  a  speech  as  that 
delivered  by  my  estimable  friend,  and 
our  generous  host,  Jacob  Huggins. 
(Great  applause.)  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, these  are  dark  and  awful  times ! 
— (sensation) — ^ladies  and  gentlemen, 
I  am  but  an  humble  individual —(hear, 
hear) — ^but  every  man,  every  English- 
man, ladies  and  gentlemen— (im- 
mense cheering) — I  say  every  English, 
man,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  is  entitled 
to  think  for  himself  1  (Loud  cries  of 
'hear,  hear.*)  Is  not  this  a  free 
country  ? — (immense  applause) — ^let 
them  answer  me  that!  Is  not  this 
the  land  of  liberty  ?  (Loud  cheers.) 
Am  I  a  slave  ? — are  ice  all  slaves  ? 
('  No !  no !  *  and  immense  cheering, 
all  the  company  rising.)  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  thank  you  for  that  word. 
No  ! — we  are  not  slaves !  we  are  free- 
men—we  are  Englishmen  !  (Thunders 
of  applause. )  Ladies  and  jgeotiemen, 
I  am  an  humble  individuid !— (hear, 
hear,) — ^but,  humble  as  I  am,  when  1 
see  our  liberties  trampled  on — our 
privileges  as  men— our  privileges  as 
Christians— our  privileges  as  English- 
men—(immense  cheering) — despised 
and  controverted — then—as  a  man- 
as  a  Christian — as  an  Englishman— I 
lift  up  my  voice  in  thunder  against  the 
sacrilegious  traitors  ! — (great  sensa- 
tion.) I  crush  them  ! — I  despise  them! 
— I  turn  from  them  ! — I  loathe  Uiem ! 
(Immense  cheering.)  Gentlemen,  I 
have  done  —  (hear,  hear) — my  feel- 
ings overpower  me  ! — ^but  lam  deeply 
conscious  that  I  cannot  find  a  more 
adequate  expression  for  my  own  feel- 
ings and  yours,  than  in  proposing  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  our  generoos 
host— omo  sum  nilo  uman,  eh  me! 
aley  numb  ptUo — (loud  cheers)—* 
man,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  can- 
not be  better  described  than  in  the 
language  of  our  great  poet : — 
'  Tftke  him  all  together, 
We   never    can  look  upon  any  body  like 

him  again  ;* 
and  I  can  only  regret  that  this  office 
has  devolved  on  so  humble  an  indivi- 
dual, and  so  wretched  a  speaker." 
(Loud  cries  of  "no!  no!"  and  un- 
bounded applause.) 

A  great  many  more  speeches  follow- 
ed,  but  the  two  I  have  given  were  de- 
cidedly the  gems  of  the  evening.  I 
thought  we  never  should  get  away, 
but  at  length  some  very  broad  hints 
from  the  young  Honourable  beside 
me^  fairly  drove  the  ladies  out  of  the 
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twm,  and,  with  a  wretched  headach 
I  immediatdy  set  about  bringing  my 
loTe  seheme  (I  mast  call  it  so)  to  ma- 
turity. 

Widi  this  view  I  determined  to  in- 
troduce myself  to  Miss  Price,  the  girl 
in  black—to  attach  myself  to  her  for 
the  wfade  of  the  evening,  and  thus 
obtain  m  opportunity  of  entering  into 
cooversation  with  young  Allan,  who 
would,  of  course,  give  all  his  attention 
to  his  fieaicce.  No  sooner  planned 
than  executed ! .  I  found  her  a  simple, 
quiet,  unpretending  girl,  without  any 
apparent  nuurkedness  of  character,  or, 
indeed,  any  attraction  beyond  an  ami- 
able and  unaffected  manner.  And 
what  was  this  attraction  but  a  negative 
ooe  ?— I  considered  Allan  as  already 
mine.  His  affection  for  such  a  girl 
could  have  nothing  deep,  nothing 
passionate  in  it! — No  !---nis  was  a 
mind  made  for  a  far  higher  mate. 
There  wasambition  in  the  glance  of  hb 
eye,  and  the  curl  of  his  lip,  and  the  lines 
of  deep  thought  on  fais  noble  brow 
spoke  him  a  dreamer  and  a  refiner. 
The  ties  which  bomid  him  to  that 
humble  girl  were  bound  while  his 
spirit  slept — I  would  awaken  him  to 
the  knowledge  of  himself,  and  he 
would  spurn  them  like  cobwebs  as  he 
rose  in  his  new-found  vigour ! 

As  such  thoughts  as  these  chased 
each  other  rapicuy  across  my  mind,  I 
looked  at  the  gentle  creature  who  was 
seated  so  cahnly  and  unsuspecting  be- 
side me,  and  lor  a  moment  a  pang 
shot  through  xsxj  breast.  Could  she 
really  love  him?  Was  that  quiet 
nature  capable  of  feeling  the  might-^ 
the  whiriwind  might — of  passion  ?  If 
so,  what  misery—* what  anguish  was  I 
preparing  for  her  I — perhaps  thegnaw- 
mg  pangs  of  blighted  affection;— the 
dark  apathy  of  despair— the  ravings  of 
madness*— a  broken  heart  I — I  shud- 
dered at  the  thought ! — But  it  was  but 
for  a  moment! — Allan  had  advanced 
to  her  side,  and  I  watched  the  still 
lips,  and  the  placid  eye,  and  saw  no 
smile  play  round  the  one,  no  beam  of 
joy  light  up  the  other — and  my  pur- 
pose became  fixed  and  indissoluble. 

M^  manneuvres  succeeded  as  I  had 
anticipated.  My  acquaintance  with 
^\f>fian<xt  opened  the  way  for  enter- 
in^into  conversation  with  young  Allan. 
I  found  him  shy  and  reserved  in  man- 
ner, bat  remarkably  graceful  and  re- 
fined ;  and  tiiere  was  at  times  a  flash- 
ing forth  of  enthusiasm  when  the  sub* 
ject  interested  him,  which  convinced 

^^^T,.  ^T.n.  NO.  rrT.XTTi. 


me  I  had  not  been  mistaken  in  my 
application  of  the  principles  of  Lava*' 
ter. 

We  were  speaking  of  the  life  of  a 
country  clergyman,  on  which  I  in- 
dulged in  a  great  many  common^ 
places — uot  without  an  object.  **  It 
is  a  life,*'  I  observed,  addressing  my- 
self to  him,  "  which  appears  to  me 
one  of  the  most  enviable ! — so  removed 
from  the  stir  and  bustle  of  this  noisy 
world ! — so  limited  in  its  troubles,  yet 
80  unbounded  in  its  influence ! — ^raised 
above  this  earth  in  the  sphere  of  its 
duties,  yet  within  it  in  the  exercise  of 
them  t — it  is  an  enviable  life  !*' 

"  It  is,'*  he  replied,  observing  I 
looked  at  him  ;  but  I  saw  that  the  af- 
firmative was  yielded  more  from  mo* 
desty  of  his  own  opinions  than  accor- 
dance with  mine. 

'^  I  cannot  inuigine  one  more  so  !** 
I  continued,  determined  to  draw  him 
out — "  What  is  the  brilliant  career  of 
the  warrior  or  the  conqueror,  compared 
to  the  quiet,  unostentatious,  but  use- 
ful, life  of  the  country  clergyman  ?— 
the  one  is  the  dash,  and  the  foam,  and 
the  roar,  of  the  cataract — fine  and 
mighty  child  of  the  tempest  and  the 
flood,  rendered  more  fierce  and  mighty 
by  the  rocks  which  oppose  its  course, 
scattering  destruction,  and  terror,  and 
awe,  in  its  wild  sport,  and  flinging  up 
its  spray  as  if  it  would  dash  it  against 
the  very  face  of  Heaven ;  the  other  is 
the  gentle,  unobserved  streamlet,  wa- 
tering and  filling  with  verdure,  a  thou- 
sand valleys,  and  giving  food  and 
health,  and  comfort  to  a  thousand  hu- 
man beings ! — Is  not  my  simile  a  just 
one  ?" 

"  It  may  be  so !"  he  replied,  his  eye 
kindling  as  he  spoke,  "  but  let  me  be 
the  cataract  with  its  foam  and  its  roar  1 
— let  me  feel  myself  alone  in  the  might 
of  my  grandeur  I — short  though  joy 
career  may  be,  let  it  be  the  shortness 
of  the  Comeths,  which  is  gone  ere  men*s 
wonder  has  time  to  cool.  You  smile« 
Miss  Hargood  I--perhaps  it  is  ridicu- 
lous for  the  son  of  a  poor  clergyman 
to  speak  thus,**  he  said,  with  some 
bitterness,  <<  but  my  feelings  were  too 
strong  for  me,  and  however  little 
they  may  be  understood,** — and  here 
he  glanced  at  \^&Jianceet — "  I  cannot, 
at  times,  restrain  the  expression  of 
them.*' 

Ho  misunderstood  my  smile — it  was 
of  triumph ! 

"  There  is  nothing  ridiculous,**  \ 
said^  «<  in  the  outpourings  of  an  aspir* 
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ing  mind— however  cribb*d  and  ca- 
bin'd  for  a  while  by  untoward  cir- 
cnmstancesy  be  assured^  such  a  mind 
will  burst  its  ahacklesi  like  8traw>  when 
it  feels  its  own  strength ;  and  rise  from 
each  new  difficulty*  with  new  vigour — 
**  like  a  giant  refreshed!" — 1  spoke 
with  energy  and  enthusiasm^  for  1  felt 
as  a  prophetess*  foretelling  the  high 
destiny  of  the  noble  being  before  me. 

"  I  am  sure,  Edwara,"  observed 
Miss  Price,  quietly*  <•  a  little  r^ection 
will  convince  youyour  ideas  are  wrong.** 

Edward  1— what  a  beautiful  name  I 
.—I  longed  to  call  him  Edward. 

In  the  course  of  conversation  I  dis- 
covered that  his  father  had  been  curate 
of  a  village  not  far  from  Ashton  Park, 
and  immediately  remembered  that  he 
had  heard  me  my  catechism  previous 
to  my  being  confirmed.  This  was 
quite  sufficient  to  preface  an  invitation 
to  Grosvenor  Square,  which  was  im- 
mediately given  and  accepted ;  and  1 
left  the  arms  of  my  '*  loving  cousin," 
fhlly  persuaded  that  1  had  never  spent 
so  delightful  an  evening  in  the  course 
of  my  life. 

*'  My  poor  child!'*  said  my  mother, 
as  I  entered  the  carriage,  <<  what  must 
your  sufferings  have  been  I" 

My  mother  was  too  confident  of  the 
firm  root  which  she  imagined  the  prin- 
ciples she  had  instilled  in  me  had  taken, 
to  feel  any  uneasiness  from  tlie  visits 
of  the  son  of  a  poor  vicar ;  and  even 
if  she  had  done  so,  the  circumstance  of 
his  hand  being  already  plighted  would 
have  dispelled  it.  But  she  did  not — 
the  idea  never  for  a  moment  occurred 
to  her'^she  would  as  soon  have  occu- 
pied her  attention  with  Jack  the  Giant- 
killer,  or  the  Arabian  Tales  ! — disin- 
terested affection  was  to  her  as  much 
a  fiction  as  any  of  those  amusing  fables, 
and  the  thought  of  such  a  thing  in  a 
child  of  hers  was  too  monstrous  to  find 
place  for  a  moment.  How  well  I  re^ 
membered  when  diese  were  my  own 
ideas  I  and  how  I  despised  them  now! 
Yet  not  exactly  despised — I  did  not 
dare  yet  to  go  so  far  even  in  thought 
— but  I  had  often  caught  myself  dis- 
putinpr  their  accuracy,  andcaUing  into 
question  their  tendency  to  promote 
happmess.  Already  bad  I  read  the 
Bride  of  Lammermoor  twice  over,  and 
I  looked  upon  Lucy  Ashton  as  a  very 
weak  girl!—"  /would  not  have  acted 
thus  !*'  I  thought*  as  I  closed  the  mourn- 
iul  tale,  andf  sank  into  reverie ;  and 
is  I  thought*  the  image  of  Edward 
would  recur  to  me,  and  how  like  he 


was  to  the  proud  and  noble  Ravens^ 
wood!  And  then  how  like-^how fear- 
fully like— my  mother  was  to  the 
haughty  Lady  Ashton!  And  was  I 
like  Lucy  ?~the  weak  Lucy  ?  Oh  no* 
**  I  would  not  have  acted  thus***  I 
again  repeated,  aloud  and  with  energy, 
as  if  the  firmness  of  my  voice  was  to 
give  strength  to  my  resolutioa. 

In  the  mean-wmle  my  charms  had 
their  usual  successt  How  my  haart 
bounded  with  rapture*  as  I  observed 
the  timid  glances  of  love,  the  increas- 
ing reserve*  the  softening  voice*  and 
the  reverential  manner  of  my  yofimg 
admirer.  **  Yes,*'  I  oft«n  thonght* 
**  this  is  indeed  a  treasure  worth  the 
winning.  What  were  the  mines  of  Is- 
takar  in  comparison  with  such  a  heart, 
so  noble,  so  spotlesSi  so  devoted.** 
Alas  t  it  struck  me  not  how  soon  that 
bright  dream  might  be  dispdled.  I 
took  no  note  of  the  stem  barrier  stretch- 
ed between  me  and  him.  I  dreamt  not 
of  the  anguish  I  was  heaping  up  to  fall 
on  the  heads  of  both.  I  Knew  not  that 
I  was  twining  tendrils  aroimdmy  own 
heart,  but  tp  be  torn  bleeding  from  its 
core — that  I  was  weaving  the  tissue  of 
my  own  woes ! — ^that  I  wasbarbing  the 
shaft  for  my  own  destruction ! — and  he 
too  1^1  could  have  bomb  with  the 
sorrows  which  touched  but  myself — 
but  that  he,  whom  I  loved  so  fondly 
— ^bear  witness.  Heaven  !  for  thou 
alone  knowest  how  fondly  t — that  he 
should  be  condemned  to  such  pangs — 
condemned  too  by  me ! — ^by  me — who 
would  have  died-— joyfully  died — to 
save  him  the  anguish  of  a  moment ! — 
it  was  too  much !  Yet  I  live — I  still 
Uve! 

There  was  another— >a  humbler 
heart-— too,  which  was  involved  in  the 
ruin  I  had  prepared.  As  I  was  driv- 
ing up  Regent  Street  In  an  open  car- 
riage—Edward (I  called  him  Cdward 
now)  seated  by  my  side*  and  engaged 
in  a  very  animated  conversation  with 
me — I  observed  him  suddenly  become 
pale  and  then  red,  as  he  bowed,  with 
a  very  embarrassed  air*  to  some  one 
on  the  causeway :  Not  witiiout  a 
twinge  of  jealousy*  I  instanfly  endea- 
voured to  dbcover*  amid  a  crowd  of 
pedestrians,  who  it  was  who  had  ex- 
cited such  emotion  in  my  Edward.  I 
had  not  long  to  lose  myself  in  con- 
jecture. Never  shall  I  forget  the  looit 
of  anguish  which  distorted  the  plain 
features  of  Susan  Price  (I^recognised 
her  immediately)  as  she  glancoi  for 
n  wnm^^nt  at  our  iray  eqmpsprp  »«:  if 
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darted  along  the  smooth  street; — it 
was  but  a  moment^  for  she  caught  my 
eye,  and  turned  away  -with  a  proud 
gesture  which  stung  me  to  the  quick. 
Bat  it  was  not  then  that  that  look 
brought  anguish  to  my  breast : — No  ! 
I  turned  lightly  away,  and  even  smiled 
as  1  hummed  the  old  air — »*  Why  let 
the- stricken  deer  go  weep  !"^  for 
prosperity  had  hardened  my  heart. 
But  when  that  breast  was  the  dwelling, 
place  of  remorse — the  bitter  home  of 
¥0  — the  expression  of  that  face> 
writhing  in  the  intensity  of  its  angnish, 
would  recnr  again  and  again  to  my 
startled  imagination^  and  I  shuddered 
as  1  thought  that  my  own  miseiy  was 
a  just — ^yet  a  feeble — retribution  for 
the  pangs  I  had  so  wantonly  inflicted 
on  a  hearty  as  true  and  far  more  de- 
serving than  my  ovm ! 

Need  I  tell  you,  my  own  Fanny  I 
how  those  godlike  visions  were  de- 
stroyed? Do  not  ask  me  to  repeat  to 
you  that  dreadful  8cene>  when  a  mo- 
theri. forgetting  all  the  ties  of  nature 
—of  kindred— of  affection, — raised 
her  voice  to  curse  her  child — her  first- 
bom  child  I — ^how  my  spirit  shrank, 
appalled,  from  those  awful  words,  and 
I  lay,  for  days,  senseless  and  motion- 
less, under  the  fierce  struggle  between 
death  and  life !  And  ask  me  not  for 
him.  Would  to  Heaven  he  had  died ! 
but  Heaven  willed  it  not.  For  him 
was  reserved  a  darker  doom, — for  me 
a  deeper  despair  I  I  saw  him  but  once 
again— be  knew  me  not  I  That  noble 
mind  had  fled  from  its  beauteous  tene- 
ment, and  I  heard  but  the  incoherent 
ravings  of  a  manacled  idiot  I  And 
how  I  longed— yea,  even  prayed ! — 
to  job  him  in  that  fearful  cell  !-.to 
sear  off  from  my  brain  the  memory  of 
the  past,  even  if  the  scorching  iron 
▼ere  left  to  seethe  for  ever  in  the  fur- 
rows it  had  ploughed  up  I — But  it 
might  not  be  !~I   fulfilled  a  Juster 


doom.  I  have  seen  the  vanities,  which 
were  the  very  food  of  my  former  ex- 
istence, leave  me — an  object  of  scorn 
and  derision  :— I  have  seen  friendship 
and  afibction  wither  and  die  round  my 
path !«— I  have  watched  the  bright  com- 
panions of  my  youthful  years  sink, 
one  by  one,  into  the  grave  lamented 
and  forgotten  ;  —  like  lights  wliich 
have  gone  out  and  left  darkness  but 
for  a  moment,  till  their  place  was  the 
place  of  another! — I  have  seen  the 
eyes  which  have  smiled  on  me  glazed 
with  the  dark  hand  of  death  ;--the 
lips  that  have  spoken  words  of  love, 
cold  and  senseless  to  my  kiss  ; — the 
hands  that  have  blessed  me,  motion- 
less and  unyielding  to  my  warm  pres- 
sure j— and  what  have  I  to  do  with 
life?  For  me  it  has  no  joys — even 
afiiictiou  has  lost  its  sting !  and  I  gaze 
listlessly  around  me,  shunned  by  all, 
and  avoiding  all,  like  a  being  whose 
part  Sb  finished  on  this  restless  stage— 
who  is  felt  to  be  an  intruder — a  guest 
who  has  overstayed  his  welcome  time  ! 
—Nay ;  do  not  weep,  my  fair  child  I 
You  have  not  deserted  the  wretched 
old  hag  in  her  wretchedness : — I  have 
Ofie  blessing  still  reserved  in  that 
bright  smile  and  gentle  voice  ;^and 
heaven  will  reward  you,  my  child! 
for  your  kindness  to  the «'  weary  and 
heavy  laden." — Heaven  will  bless  you 
and  reward  you,  as  Heaven  alone  can 
bless  and  reward.  And  when  ^s 
tired  soul  has  found  the  rest  which  it 
long^  to  win,  you  will  not  scoff  at  the 
memory  of  the  withered  *'  Old  Maid" 
— you  will  remember  the  sad  history 
you  have  this  night  heard — and  you 
will  think  of  her  as  one  whose  faults 
were  rather  of  tlie  head  than  of  the 
heart— as  one  who  was  the  victim  of 
a  misguided  youth  and  perverted 
mind— as  one  whose  failings  were  the 
failings  of  a  woman— who  loved_ 
"  not  wisely,  but  too  well  !** 
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HOMER*B  HYMN  TO  VENUS. 

MuBE,  ring  the  feats  of  radiant  Aphrodite : 
Ev*n  the  great  gods  she  thrills  with  fond  delight ; 
All  tribes  of  mortal  men,  by  her  subdued. 
And  flving  fowl*  and  all  the  forest  brood. 
Yea,  all  that  roam  the  earth,  or  swim  the  sea. 
Yield  to  the  spells  of  bright-crown'd  Cythere. 

Three  hearts  alone  her  witcheries  ne*er  can  moye : 
Athena — child  of  ^gis-bearing  Jove — 
To  her  no  deeds  of  golden  love  are  dear. 
But  wars,  the  work  of  Ares*  bloody  spear. 
Frays  and  fierce  fight,  and  glory*s  proud  career. 
Her  skill  first  schoolM  the  subtle  artisan 
The  brass-wrought  car  to  frame  and  rattling  yan. 
And  deign*d  soft  maidens  in  their  bowers  to  teach 
Rich  works— imprinting  on  the  minds  of  each. 

Nor  woodland  Artemis,  with  shafts  of  gold. 
In  Loye*8  sweet  thrall  can  smiling  Cyprus  h(^d. 
Her  joy  the  bow,  and  on  the  hills  to  slay 
The  beasts  of  chase,  and  shouts  heard  far  away. 
Lyre  and  light  dance,  green  wood,  and  shadowy  glen. 
And  the  blest  gates  of  just  and  holy  men. 

Nor  e'er  haye  loye -pranks  that  coy  maid  beguiled, 
Vesta — ^the  dark-souVd  Cronus*  first-bom  child — 
The  adored — ^whom  Neptune  and  Apollo  woo*d — 
In  yain — for  sternly  she  their  suit  withstood ; 
And  yow*d  a  mighty  fate-perfected  yow. 
Touching  the  ^gis-bearing  father's  brow, 
A  maid  to  liye  throughout  all  time  unwed-— 
Beautiful  One — but  in  the  espousal^s  stead. 
To  her  the  sire  a  glorious  boon  decreed. 
Throned  in  mid-hall,  on  sayouriest  fare  to  feed : 
Hence,  honour-crown*d,  she  holds  each  godhead's  shrine. 
To  men  dlvinest  of  the  powers  divine. 

Their  hearts  can  baffled  Venus  ne'er  surprise ; 
But,  of  all  other,  none  her  witchery  flies. 
Of  mortal  men,  or  Heayen's  blest  Deities. 
£y*n  the  dread  Thunderer  s  soul  she  steals  away. 
Though  mightiest  he,  and  arm'd  with  mightiest  sway ; 
If  she  but  list — ^in  all  his  strength  betray'd. 
He  sinks — ^the  minion  of  some  mortal  maid. 
Far  from  his  sister-wife,  his  Juno's  eye. 
Bright  Queen,  the  stateliest  dweller  of  the  sky ; 
Whom,  with  high  glory  graced  beyond  compare. 
Shrewd  Cronus  erst  begat,  and  Rhea  bare. 
And  Joye — ^th'  all- wise,  in  his  immortal  will. 
Took  for  his  bride — a  maid  of  matchless  skill. 

But  Joye  o*cr  Venus'  self  sweet  longing  breathed 
To  lie  in  arms  of  human  lover  wreathed ; 
That  barr'd  no  more  from  bridal-bed  on  earth. 
Amidst  heaven's  gathered  host  the  queen  of  mirth 
No  more  might  laugliing  cry,  "  Yes,  mine  the  power 
That  wins  each  god  to  earthly  maidens'  bower ; 
Whence  mortal  sons  from  sires  immortal  grow. 
And  heaven's  high  daughters  seek  their  lords  below." 
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Thiu>  in  her  virgin  heart  the  breath  of  Jove 
For  young  Anchises  fanned  the  fire  of  love> 
A  shepherd-prince — in  shape  to  heaven  alUed — 
His  kine  he  kept  upon  the  hills  of  Ide. 
She  saw — she  loved — and  while  fierce  rapture  prey'd 
Upon  her  soul,  the  merry4aughing  maid 
To  Cyprus  flew,  and  reachM  her  holy  place. 
Her  Paphian  bower-^hat  grove  and  odorous  altar  grace. 

There  entering  in,  the  glittering  gates  she  barr'd ; 
And  there  each  Grace,  with  oil  of  spiciest  nard. 
Her  soft  limbs  bathed — ^that  oil,  whose  rich  perfamej 
For  her  attemper*d,  breathes  immortal  bloom. 
Then,  full*  attired  in  raiment  silTery-bright, 
And  deck*d  with  gold,  the  frolic  Aphrodite 
Hasted  for  Troy,  and,  fragrant  Cyprus  left, 
Swift  through  the  cloudy  her  airy  pathway  cleft. 

And  «oon  she  reached  the  many-fountain*d  Ide, 
Mother  of  beasts, — and  o'er  the  green  hill  side 
PaBS*d  towards  a  cattle-booth,  and  as  she  went 
Around  her  fawn*d,  with  uncouth  blandishment, 
Fteice  fire-eyed  lions,  and  a  nack  of  giim 
Grey  wolves,  and  bears,  and  leopards  lithe  of  limb^- 
Unsated  feasters  on  the  forest-deer ; 
— She  saw  them,  and  the  sight  her  soul  did  cheer : 
Then  love  into  tiieir  breasts  she  threw, — and  they, 
Pair'd,  in  their  leafy-curtain*d  chambers  lay. 

There,  in  a  place  of  goodly  tents,  she  found 
Her  hero — ^by  the  gods  with  beauty  crown*(k^ 
At  the  lone  stalls, — for  to  the  pasture-ground 
The  herdmen  all  had  foUoVd  with  their  kine. 
While  in  his  tent-door  mused  the  youth  divine, 
Companionless — or,  sauntering  here  and  there. 
Struck  from  his  cithern's  string  a  clear  sweet  pastoral  air. 
Before  him  Joye-bom  Aphrodite  stood. 
Clad  in  the  simple  grace  of  maidenhood, 
A  child  of  earth — for  how  should  mortal  eye 
Abide  the  blaze  of  unveiled  deity  ? 
He  saw,  and  at  her  form  and  rich  attire 
Gazed,  strangely  pondering ;  far  than  fiame  of  fire 
More  brightly  glow*d  the  mantle  she  had  on. 
And  her  wreathed  rings  and  pendants  brightly  shone* 
Swanlike  her  .soft  white  neck,  and  over  it 
Lay  golden  chains,  of  beauty  exquisite ; 
While,  like  the  moon  on  some  still-heaving  lake. 
Her  delicate  bosom  shone,  and  thus  she  brake 
A  marvel  on  his  sight — ^love  seized  him  and  he  spake. 

*'  Hail!  to  my  dwelling  ftt)m  thy  bower  of  bliss, 
Leto,  or  Aphrodite,  or  Artemis. 
O  Queen,  all  hail !  perchance  high  Themis  thou — 
Perchance  Athena  of  the  flashing  brow — 
Perchance  I  view,  bright  visitant,  in  thee, 
A  sisterrgrace  of  that  immortal  Three, 
The  darlings  of  heayen*s  deathless  company. 
Or  wood-nymph  roaming  the  deep  groves  at  wlUj 
Or  Oread  thou,  and  this  thine  haunted  hill. 
Or  nymph  of  field  or  flood,  that  lov'st  to  dwell 
In  river-spring,  or  brookland*s  grassy  dell ; 
To  thee,  en  yonder  hill-top,  whose  tall  cone 
0*erlookfl  J^e  T&le«  I  rear  an  altar  stone  \ 
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And  thore  tbes©  liaada  shall  balmiest  offisriipgs  shower 
At  early  morn,  and  evening's  holy  hour  : 
So  thou  but  grant  me  graciously  to  stand 
First  of  the  men  of  Troy,  my  father-land ; 
Strong  be  mine  offsprmg  afler  me»  but  give 
that  I  myself  to  length  of  days  maj  live. 
Long  see  the  sunlight,  and  eW's  threshold  press, 
Happy  amid  my  people  s  happiness/* 

*'  Anchises,  noblest  of  the  sons  of  earth,** 
Jove's  daughter  answered,  *'  none  of  heavenly  birth— 
Ko  goddess  I — nor  thou  to  such  compaie 
This  mortal  form,  which  human  mother  bare. 
Otreus,  my  sire,  his  noble  name  thou  know'st— 
High  chieftain  he  of  well-wall'd  Phrygia's  coa«t. 
Nor  yet  to  me  sounds  struige  thy  native  tongue ; 
A  Trov  dame  nursed  me  in  the  house  when  young, 
Receiving  from  my  mother's  hands  to  rear : 
Hence  sounds  thy  speech  familiar  to  mine  ear. 
But  me  the  Argiphont,  with  staff  of  gold. 
From  Dian's  choir,  the  shaft  arm'd  huntress^  bold. 
Caught  all  unweeting,  as  1  danced  and  play'd 
With  many  a  nymph  and  many  a  high-bora  maid. 
By  countless  crowds  endrded. 

Thence  he  boro 
My  hurrying  ftmn  man's  myriad  labours  o'er. 
O'er  wold  and  wilderness,  where  beasts  of  Uood 
Roam,  fleshy-fanged,  the  howling  soMtwfo. 
Nor  seem'd  my  foot,  through  all  that  wondrous  flight. 
Once  on  the  lile^sustaining  earth  to  light. 
'  Maiden,'  he  spake,  <  Anchises*  couch  to  grace 
I  call  thee,  motlier  of  a  glorious  race,* 
Then  pointing  to  thy  foim,  up  soaring  hied 
Back  to  iJbe  Immortals,  that  strong  Aigieide. 

«  Forced  thus  I  come — strong  hand  upon  me  lay— * 
But  thee,  by  Jove  and  by  thy  parents,  pray. 
Thy  priucely  parents  (for  the  serf,  the  slave. 
To  son  so  godlike  ne'er  his  being  gave). 
By  these  I  pray  thee,  to  their  presence  guide 
Me  thine  unwedded,  lovo-untasting  bride : 
Hence  by  thy  father  and  thy  mother  view'd. 
And  scanned  by  all  thy  noble  brotherhood. 
Hence  learn  if,  haply  in  their  sight  I  prove 
A  sister,  daughter,  worthy  of  thdr  love. 

"  But  speed  to  Phrygia  some  swift  soout,  to  dbeer 
With  hope  my  sire,  and  pensive  mother's  ear ; 
So  they  wove  vests  shall  send,  and  stove  of  ^old. 
Which  thou  receive — rich  dower  and  manifold — 
And  haste  the  dainty  raarriage-feaat  to  spread. 
By  men  and  gods  immortal  honoured.** 

The  goddess  spake^  implanting  in  his  breast 
Sweet  love,  whom  thus  th*  enamoured  yonth  address'd  :— 
*'  If  mortal  thou,  and  born  of  mortal  dame, — 
If  Otreus  be  thy  sire's  illustrious  name, — 
If  hither  com'st  thou,  by  the  immortal  aid 
Of  Herald  Hermes  to  mine  arms  ocmvey'd. 
If  mine  thou  wilt  be  call'd,  none  own  for  ever, 
—  Nor  god  nor  man  our  beating  hearta  shaU  sever-^ 
Not  ev'n  Apollo's  mighty  self,  though  he 
The  shafts  shoot  forth  of  his  diead  aroheiy . 
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But  them  onse  mne,  dear  maid  of  heayeDliest  bloom^ 
Then  welcome  deatb>  and  Hades*  gates  of  gloom ! " 

This  saidy  he  seized  her  hand-^the  smiling  Queen> 
With  downeast  eye  and  modest  maiden  mien^ 
Tnm'd  and  stept  softiy  to  a  silvan  bed. 
With  skin  of  bear  and  load-Yoioed  lion  spread, — 
Smooth  coverings,  meet  tlie  hunter^s  coaoh  to  screw* 
Spoils  of  the  beasts  that  on  the  hills  lie  slewt 

And  soon  as  on  that  pleasant  couch  they  lay, 
From  her  fiiir  form  he  stripped  her  rich  array* 
Claspsi  and  link'd  chains,  and  bracelet  band^  and  gems 
Like  chaliced  rose-buds  wreathed  on  jewell'd  stems. 
Then  loosed  her  zone*  and  laid  her  bright  robes  by 
Upon  a  stool  of  silver  marquetry, 
Happy  Anefaises  I  deetined  by  the  love 
Apd  kindly  sentence  of  the  gods  above. 
To  rest — ^unconscious  of  the  ghnry  giTon — 
A  mortal  stripling  by  a  maid  of  Heavenl 

But  at  the  hour  when  herd,  and  flock*  and  hind* 
Home  from  the  flower-enam^*d  pastures  wmd* 
With  a  sweet  sleep  she  seal'd  Anchises*  sight* 
And  rose  and  robed  her  in  her  weeds  of  ligbt. 
Then  full  attired  she  stood  the  slumberer  nigh* 
Divinely  beautiful-- while*  towering  high» 
Her  forehoad  touched  the  fiwtted  canopy, 
And  from  her  eheeks  undying  radiance  shone* 
Rays  such  as  beam  from  flower-crown*d  Love  aloaa* 
Then  from  his  dreams  th*  entranoed  youth  she  woke* 
And  call'd  by  name*  imd  cheeriy  thus  bespoke  :*- 

"  Rise,  son  of  Dardanus«-awake*  arise ! 
Wby  sits  sweet  sleep  thus  heavy  on  thine  eyes  ? 
And  say,  if  now  one  trace  in  me  there  dwell 
Of  her  on  whom  thy  first  love-glances  fell.*' 

She  c«ll*d-.£rom  sleep  he  started— and  with  awe 
Struck,  when  her  neck  and  lustrous  eyes  he  saw. 
Trembled,  and  tum'd  away  his  glanoe,  and  hid 
His  £dr  face  in  the  mantling  coverlid* 
ThcQ  spoke  beseechingly : — 

<'  Immortal  maid* 
Soon  as  these  ravished  eyes  thy  form  snrvey'd, 
I  knew  thee  heavenly — ^for  a  goddess  knew-*- 
And  surely  felt  thy  whole  fond  tale  untrue. 
But  thee  by  JSgis-armed  Jove  I  pray, 
O  leave  me  not  to  waste  on  earth  away* 
But  pity  me — ^for  brief  the  being  given 
To  man*  that  ehambereth  with  the  maids  of  Heaven.*' 

To  him  Jove's  sea-born  daughter — 

«*  Denizen 
Of  earth,  but  noblest  of  the  sons  of  men* 
Anchises — let  thine  heart  be  of  good  cheer — 
Fear  no^ — ^from  me  thou  hast  no  ill  to  fear. 
Nor  from  the  gods*  for  tlum  to  them  art  dear. 

"  But  Uiine  a  son  aball  be — a  Trojan  king. 
And  ehiUbren's  children  from  his  loins  shall  spring 
Throughout  all  time ;  his  grief-recording  name 
^neaa>  emblem  of  the  heinous  shame 
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That  seized  me^  sorrowing,  for  the  lore  that  led 
These  limhs  to  press  a  mortal  marriage-bed. 
Yet  next  the  gods,  in  grace  and  bearing  shine 
*Mongst  men,  the  princes  of  thy  chosen  line. 
'Twas  for  his  beauty,  that  with  guilefol  rede 
Jove  caught  away  the  gold-hair*d  Ganymede, 
To  greet  the  immortals,  and  in  Heaven^s  bright  hall 
The  wine*  cup  fill,  when  gods  keep  festival : 
Strange  sight  1 — that  stripling  all  with  praise  behold^ 
Red  nectar  drawing  from  the  yase  of  gold. 

**  Then  quenchless  g^ef  sdzed  Tros — ^unknowing  aught. 
Whither  the  wind-blast  hb  dear  boy  had  caught ; 
And  mourning  all  his  days,  the  sire  had  gone 
Down  to  the  dustf  but  for  his  rayish^d  son 
Joye  gaye,  in  pity,  guerdons  rich  and  rare — 
Steeds  snowy-footed — such  th*  immortals  bear, 
Braye  gifts— and  what  henceforth  should  him  betide. 
At  Joye*s  command,  the  herald  Argicide 
Announced — that  glorious  all  his  days  should  be> 
Unmarr^d  by  age  and  dull  mortality. 
Soon  as  he  hea^  the  gladsome  tidings  sent 
From  Joye,  he  ceased  to  sorrow  and  lament, 
But  laughM — ^yea,  laugh'd  his  inmost  soul  for  glee — 
Borne  by  those  storm-hoof *d  steeds  exultingly. 

'^  Nor  he  of  other  race  than  thine  was  bom 
Rapt  heavenward  by  the  golden-throned  Mom, 
Tithon  the  godlike.     She  to  Cronion  went. 
Lord  of  the  cloud-payilion'd  firmament — 
For  him,  an  earnest  suitor,  to  implore 
Days  without  end,  and  llfo  for  eyermore. 
Joye  bow*d  assent,  and  wrought  her  lips*  desire — 
Fool  that  shd  was,  forgetful  to  require 
That  life-long  youth  his  length  of  years  might  bless. 
And  far  away  ward  age  and  helplessness. 
And  long  as  youth  illumed  him  with  its  glow 
At  Earth's  last  bourne,  where  Ocean's  fountains  flow, 
He  dwelt — in  bright  Aurora's  blushing  bower. 
The  spring-born  maiden's  happy  paramour. 
But  when  the  first  grey  hairs  had  once  appeared. 
Checkering  his  noble  head,  and  flowing  beard. 
Thenceforth  she  lived,  self-banish'd  from  his  bed ; 
Yet  in  her  palace  on  ambrosia  fed, 
And  gave  him  rich  attire.     But  when  the  frost 
Of  gaunt  age  chill'd  him  to  the  uttermost. 
His  palsied  limbs  when  life  no  longer  moved. 
She  chose  the  counsel  that  her  soul  approved. 
And  to  a  lone  and  secret  chamber  bore. 
And  laid  him  down — and  shut  the  shining  door : 
There  from  his  lips  incessant  babbling  flows. 
And  his  cramp'd  limbs  live  on  in  dull  repose. 

"  Oh !  not  for  thee  would  I  the  immortals  pray 
For  endless  years,  and  life's  undying  day  ^ 
Yet,  fresh  as  now  in  face  and  form  thou  art. 
Still  could'st  thou  dwell,  the  husband  of  my  heart. 
No  grief  should  then  my  quiet  soul  o'ercloud ; 
But  soon,  alas !  must  age  thy  being  shroud — 
Unpitying  age— whose  strength-subduing  weight 
Maq  bears  heart-broken,  Heaven  beholds  with  bate^ 
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'f  But  me  shall  neyer-ending  shame  o'ertake^ 
Amid  th'  immortal  <god8»  for  Siy  dear  sake ; 
Though  once  they  trembled  at  the  wanton  guile, 
AndwhisperM  tales,  whereby  I  link*d,  erewhile, 
Heayen*s  princes  with  the  daughters  of  mankind. 
And  eaptiye  led  by  my  all-ruling  mind. 
But  past  these  triumph»— love-lorn  yictims'  groan 
Shall  me  no  more  the  gods*  arch-conqueror  own : 
For  I  haye  fall*n ;  I  too  in  seom  and  shame 
Shall  lie,  a  senseless  thing  without  a  name. 
Fool-^in  mine  arms  a  son  of  earth  to  fold-^ 
And  bear  beneath  my  zone  a  babe  of  mortal  mould ! 

**  But  when  his  eyes  to  light  and  life  awake. 
Him  to  thdr  care  shall  nymphs  fuU-bosom'd  take,— . 
Fair  nymphs  that  range  this  mighty  mount  diyine. 
Bom  nor  of  mortal  nor  immortal  line  ; 
Though  long  they  liye,  and  fruits  ambrosial  eat, 
And  join  the  gods*  gay  dance  with  neyer. wearying  feet. 
With  them— in  arch*d  recess,  their  amorous  haunt— 
The  Silens  toy,  and  keen-eyed  Argiphont ; 
With  them — ^twin-born — ^from  out  the  boon  earth's  breast 
Sprang  the  tall  nine  and  oak's  imperial  crest, 
0*er  whom,  high-rear*d  on  many  a  mountain-head, 
Lordly,  full-leayed,  the  trayelling  sunbeams  tread. 
Groves  of  the  gods ! — on  them  no  woodmen  rear 
The  sharing  axe — ^but  when  their  doom  draws  near 
Their  doom  of  deaUi,  first  withering  to  the  ground. 
Droop  their  broad  boughs,  and  strew  their  leaves  around ; 
While,  ever  as  the  dry  bark  peals  away. 
Flits  each  twin-spirit  from  th«  light  of  day. 

**  These  nymphs  the  nurses  of  my  babe  shall  be : 
Who,  when  sweet  youth  hath  crown*d  his  infancy. 
Shall  hither  bring,  and  to  thy  smiling  sight 
Reveal  thy  son,  the  flower  of  thy  delight ; 
Whom  thou  receive,  and  with  exceeding  joy 
(For  like  a  god  shall  bloom  the  peerless  boy) 
Lead  forth  unto  the  wmd-swept  towers  of  Troy. 

''  Then,  should  some  stranger  ask,  what  mother  fair 
Beneath  her  belt  that  cherish*d  offspring  bare. 
To  him  make  answer  thus — as  I  shall  tell — 
'  The  maids,  that  on  this  wood-clothed  mountain  dwell. 
Declare  the  noble  boy  to  be  the  child 
Of  Calycopis,  nymph  of  beauty  mild.* 
But  8hould*st  thou  boast,  in  wild  and  witless  glee. 
Thins  arms  have  clasped  the  rich- wreathed  Cy  ^ler^ 
Jove,  in  the  fiery  vengeance  of  his  wrath. 
Thee  with  the  levin's  flashing  bolt  shall  scath. 
Lo  1  I  have  told  thee  all — be  dumb — ^be  wise  :«— 
Hold  thou,  and  name  not:^nor  Heaven's  wrath  despise.*' 

Her  parting  chaise  she  spake,  and,  at  its  close. 
Into  the  breezy  heaven  upspringing  rose. 

Hail— Goddess  I  Queen  of  Cyprus*  bright  domain  1.^^ 
From  thee  began — ^to  thee  my  song  again 
Shall  tnm«— BO  pass  we  to  another  strain. 

W.  B. 
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HKDWIG  ;  A  DEAMA.      BY  THSODORK  KOftMBB. 


There  is  no  name  in  German  lite- 
rature more  fondly  cheriahed  by  his 
countrymen  than  that  of  Theodore 
Komer.  They  talk  with  a  reverenee, 
almost  reaching  to  idolatry,  of  Goethe 
— with  an  admiration,  scarcely  inie- 
rior,  of  the  genius  of  Schiller— hut  the 
feeling  of  love  with  which  the  author 
of  the  "  Lyre  and  Sword"  h  regard* 
ed,  is  still  mor^  universal  and  intense. 
From  the  mustachioed  youth,  inahi- 
bing  patriotism  along  with  his  sour 
beer  at  the  University,  to  the  stakl 
professor  of  tiie  same,  there' seenas  to 
he  but  one  sentiment  of  warm  avd 
brotiierly  attachment  towards  the  min* 
strel  boy.  To  be  critical  of  his  faults 
seems  to  them  to  be  almost  ingratitttde 
to  his  virtues,  and  we  must,  uerefore, 
look  to  some  other  tribunal  for  an 
impartial  judgment  on  his  literary 
merits.  But  tlie  task  to  maintain  a 
rigid  forgetfulness  of  the  man  in  esti- 
mating the  author,  is  a  very  difficult 
one,  even  to  a  person  free  from  the 
national  feelings  which  his  stoiy  ex- 
cites among  his  compatriots. 

A  youth  bom  of  no  noble  family, 
nor  of  any  extraordinary  wealth,  ri- 
sing into  general  celebrity  by  his  dra- 
mas and  poems ;  then  exchanging  his 
pen  for  the  swoid,  or  rather  uniting 
the  two ;  and  distuiguishing  himsolf 
so  much  by  skill  and  bravery  as  to  be 
raised  by  his  comrades  to  a  command 
at  the  end  of  a  few  months ;  rousing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  pride  and  cou- 
rage of  an  injured  naUon  by  the  most 
thrilling  appeals  to  patriotism  and  re- 
venge ;  ana  crowning  all  by  a  glori- 
ous death  in  battle  at  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-two,— ^Ls  a  person  whose  writings  it 
is  diflScult  to  look  upon  with  the  eold- 
ness  necessary  to  a  correct  decisioiu 
But  while  we  attribute  a  considerable 
share  of  the  literary  reputation  he  eo^ 
joys  to  the  military  dutinetion  of  his 
short  and  glorious  career,  we  are  not 
to  forget  that  it  was  his  genius  which 
in  fact  made  his  career  distinguished^ 
The  personal  gallantry  and  chivalrous 
death  of  an  individual  of  his  rank, 
would  have  attracted  no  observation, 
if  his  talent  had  not  already  made 
him  a  man  of  mark  and  likelihood. 
There  were  hundreds  of  the  German 


youth  who  fought  as  well  and  died  as 
nobly  as  Theodore  Komer,  but  whose 
names  Jiad  never  extended  beyond  the 
circle  of  their  personal  friends.  How 
fondly  their  memories  are  cherished 
wii/iin  that  circle^  and  how  any  me- 
morial of  then  is  prized,  need  not  be 
told  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted  with 
the  domestic  enthusiasm  (if  we  may 
call  it  so)  c:^  the  German  character. 
A  family  which  lost  one  of  its  sons  in 
that  glorious  struggle  is  ennobled  in 
its  own  eyes  by  the  loss ;  and  many  is 
th^  humUe  viearage  in  the  "  Helder- 
land"  which  has  hnid  from  the  grey- 
haired  father  the  proud  boast  of  our 
own  Duke  of  Ormond, — «*  1  would  not 
change  my  dead  son  for  any  living 
one  in  Christendom !"  Exactly  with 
the  same  feelings  with  which  those 
individuals  are  regarded  by  their  own 
friends,  is  Komer  looked  on  by  the 
nation.  The  old  men  think  of  him  as 
of  a  son — ^the  young  as  of  a  brother— 
for  the  time  of  life  at  which  he  died 
was  cxactiy  the  one  which  unites  all 
the  sympatiiies  in  its  favour. 

But  his  writings,  making  all  allow- 
anoes  for  the  enthusiasm  of  his  conn- 
tiymen,  are  suffieient  of  themselves  to 
justify  a  very  contiderable  degree  of 
praise.  Composed  almost  in  boyhood 
-^4nan}r  of  tlwm  in  the  hurry  of  camps 
and  amid  the  din  of  armsw-^eir  power 
of  expression,  and  the  polish  of  their 
versineation,  are  remaAable.  In  all 
of  them  we  find  traces  of  the  ardent 
spirit,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the  great 
and  noble»  which  are  the  chief  ele- 
ments of  the  poetic  character.  A  little 
more  knowledge  of  life  and  men,  and 
a  greaiter  aeqnaintance  with  the  higher 
models  of  dramatic  compositioo— both 
of  which  a  few  more  years  would  have 
put  within  his  reaoh — ^wouldhave  given 
tdm  a  very  distinguished  rank  among 
writers  for  the  stage.  The  plays  be 
has  left  are  still  acted  with  success, 
and  are  distinguished  by  many  excel- 
lences ;  and  it  is  fi'om  i>ne  of  these 
that  we  propose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  means  of  judging  of  bis 
poetical  ahBities* 

Hedirif  is  a4raaa  of  domestic  life- 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  castie  of  a  fine 
old  noble;  Count  F«lsecl^  vuoofs  tbe 
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hilis  bordering  on  Italy.  Julius^  the  ring  the  absence  of  Julius,  a  man  of 
Bon  of  the  old  Count,  has  returned  the  name  of  Rudolph  has  come  into 
from  die  army  afler  an  absence  of  se-  the  Gouat*s  service  as  yuger^  and  has 
reral  ^ears,  and  finds  his  playmate*  made  himself  an  especial  favourite  of 
Hedwig,  converted  into  a  fnli-grown  his  master.  I^rk,  moody,  steeped  in 
woman,  and  studyionsly  ahunning  a  re-  crime,  yet  irith  the  embers  of  a  noble 
oewal  of  their  youthful  friendship,  nature  still  smouldering  iritkin  him, 
Her  purpose  in  this  is  to  save  the  be^  Rudolph  has  become  enamoured  of  the 
nefactors  who  have  protected  her  the  gentle  foster-daughter,  without  know- 
pain  of  seeing  their  onlv  son  wedded  hig  that  Julius  is  his  rival.  The 
to  a  person  of  her  humble  birth ;  for,  struggles  of  Rudolph  with  his  evil  na- 
in  secret,  she  is  as  devotedly  attached  ture,  his  longings  for  virtue,  and  his 
to  Julius  "  as  e*er  was  woman  to  the  tremendous  rush  into  recklessness  and 
man  she  loved."  It  gives  a  strong  despair  when  his  hopes  are  disappoint- 
proof  of  the  distinction  of  ranks  still  ed,  give  the  principal  interest  to  the 
preserved  in  Germany,  that  this  scruple  drama. 

of  Hedwig  should  be  recognised  as        The  first  scene  brings  Hedwig  on 

soffident  ground  for  her  conduct.  Du-  the  stage  alone. 

'*  He  haunts  me  still !     I  fly  from  him  ;  I  strive 
His  kind  looks  to  forget,— >to  make  me  deaf 
To  the  sweet  accents  of  his  voice,  which  still 
Recall  that  happy  time !     In  vain— in  vain! 
He  parries  every  art  wifh  which — foregoing 
My  happiness,  and  striving  with  myself, 
I  shun  his  sight. 

Alas  I  the  very  feeling 
Which  I  in  vain  conceal,  which  I  in  vain 
Keep  buried  in  my  heart,  so  thrills  my  soul. 
And  gains  such  mastery  o*er  me  in  his  presence. 
That  grief  and  anguish  wing  my  steps  the  more. 

He*8  here  again.     Hedwig  I  recall  thy  thoughts*  \ 

Thou'rt  but  the  servant, — ^he  thy  lord^ibrget 
What  once  he  was  and  all  that  thou  hast  been. 

iShe  tries  to  pass  Julius,  curtseying  farmaUy, 

JuL  (retainitig  her  hy  the  hand).  Have  I  deserved  this,  Hedwig  ?  this 
firom  thee  9 
And  is  this  cold  and  formal  reverence 
To  me,  thy  Jnlins  ?     Am  I  thine  no  more  ? 
And  if  I  were  not,  has  thine  earliest  friend. 
The  playmate  of  thy  childhood,  then,  no  right 
To  a  more  friendly  weleoBiing  ? 

Hed,  My  lord— 

JuL  My  lord  ?     Ah,  Hedwig,  that  waa  hard  to  bear«M 
And  I— I've  never  merited  this  treatment. 
My  lord— my  lord — Is't  thus  my  Hedwig  names  me  ? 

Hed,  My  lord,  Ihon  givest  a  meaning  to  the  word 
I  ne*er  intended—thou  hast  ever  been 
To  me  most  kind — not  lordly.     Let  the  tone 
Repair  the  mischief  tliat  the  word  haa  done. 

Jui.  What  need  for  stadied  phrases  such  as  this  ? 
Where  are  the  old  confiding  words  which  once 
Weee  our  faearta'  language,  flowing  faat  and  finee  ? 
What  ia't  tbat  haa  so  changed  thee — Maiden—speak ! 

Sed,  Forget  the  time — forget  it,  I  beseech  thee^-* 
When  we  grew  up  together — children  both — 
Uaknowing  of  the  world  and  of  its  Uws ; 
When  in  its  imchaincd  impulses  the  seul 
Gave  way  to  every  feeling,  and  obeyed 
No  dictate  save  the  sanctity  within  1 
That  time's  no  more.     We  have  outgrown  (fae  cirde, 
And  we  are  now  in  a  new  world.     The  ties 
WUditke  Ugbtjeys  of  childhood  dxew  between  us 
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Are  east  away  I  the  bond  ia  loosed  for  eTer  I — 
-   Thoa  art  become  the  lord — and  I — the  serraot  I  [5^e  u  jfoinff, 

Jnl  No  1  thon  escapeet  not  tiU  I  know  what  hand 
Has  poured  the  poiaon  of  this  prejudice — 
This  bitter  poison — 'tween  two  trusting  hearts. 
Hear  me !  when  five  years  since  I  left  thee,  Hedwig,— 
When  with  my  sire  I  join'd  the  camp — ^we  plighted 
Each  to  the  other  an  eternal  troth, 
And,  by  Almighty  God,  iVe  kept  my  vow  ! 
To  me  thy  sweet  name  was  a  talisman, 
^liich  was  my  guide  through  all  the  storms  of  youth ! 

0  many  a  lovely  form  encountered  me, 

And  many  a  bright  eye  smiled  on  me.     My  comrades, 

Who  tried  to  rob  me  of  that  gentle  faith 

(For  guilty  men  abhor  the  innocent. 

And  are  the  foes  of  good),  but  graved  it  deeper 

In  the  serene  religion  of  my  heart, 

And  thy  pure  image  held  me  up  I     I  thought 

Of  thee  and  of  our  love,  and  all  the  billows 

Of  the  tempestuous  world  were  dash'd  in  foam 

Against  truth's  holy  bulwark  in  my  soul. 

UttL  (aside).  Oh,  I  can  scarce  restrain  myself— 

Jul.  Then  peace 

Brought  home  our  host ;  I  left  it  instantly,      , 
Leapt  on  my  steed,  to  which  my  love  gave  wings. 
And  gallop'd  night  and  day.     What  reck'd  I  toil. 
So  I  might  see  thee  ?     Every  hour  I  lost    . 
Seem*d  but  a  robbery  of  my  joy.     I  came  1 
One  look  from  thee  had  given  me  back  my  strength-^ 
One  look  where  love's  own  welcome  should  have  spoke 
Clear  and  with  mighty  voice  in  those  dear  eyes, — 
One  look,  one  only  !  but  in  vain  I  watch'd 
My  Hedwig's  glances,— >they  were  turn'd  away ; 
The  evening  still  belied  the  morning's  hope. 
And  night  fell  on  niy  joy-« 

Sed*  Oh  spare  me,  spare  me  I. 

My  lord,  thou*rt  cruel — 

Jul.  One  hope  still  I  cherish*d. 

That  'twas  the  presence  of  my  sire, — my  mother — 
(Both  witless  of  the  ties  that  bound  our  hearts) — 
That  darken'd  my  life's  sunshine.     We  are  here 
^2(me— and  Hedwig  rests  not  in  these  arms  I 

Hed.  No,  no.     My  heart  can't  bear  it !     Oh,  ray  lord, 
Think  not  too  meanly  of  me,  if  my  soul 
Is  moved,  more  than  is  seeming,  by  thy  words 
And  the  remembrance  of  the  past.     I  pray  thee 
Spare  me — oh  spare  me  I 

Jul,  (drawing  her  towards  him).   We  are  here— alone— 
Alone— and  Hedwig  rests  not  in  these  arms  ! 

Hed.  (^freeing  herself).   My  lord,  have  pity  I  break  not  thus  a  heart 
That  love  and  grief  have  withered  I "  lExit 

The  behaviour  of  the  heroine  is  the  ment,  which  they  could  not  help  ba* 

more  surprising  to  her  lover,  that  he  ving  observed  springing  up  between 

perceives  no  change  towards  her  in  them.     And  yet  this  sudden  change 

the  conduct  of  his  parents.     They  must  have  some  cause.     In  the  midst 

both  treat  Hedwig  with  all  the  kind-  of  these  T^ections,  he  is  summoned 

ness  they  had  ever  shown  her, — and  by  Rudolph,  the  yuger^  to  the  chase, 

he  recalls  many  occasions  where  they  and  hurries  from  the  stage,  exclaim* 

had  seemed  to  approve  of  the  attach-  ing, 

**  Oh  that  in  the  rustling  wood 

1  found  again  my  peace,  my  happiness  J 

Hud,  {alone).  What  did  he  say  ?     Did  he  not  speak  of  finding  ? 
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And  fiodiDg  peace  too  ? — Fool!  what  cfla  hove  hapt 

To  fsch  a  Sabbath-cfaild  as  this  is?     Peace 

Is  a  child's  plaything  when  good  luck  and  pleasure 

Hare  smiled  upon  our  cradle.     Now  I  call 

A  mortal  tan  the  useless  dream  that  startles 

The  spoilt  child  from  his  slumber — 

But  the  man 
Who  with  the  curse  of  Hell  upon  him,  enters 
Lito  this  dreary  storm  without  a  firiend — 
Who  18  condemned  before  the  deed— before 

The  Tery  thought What  then  ?     Let  sleep 

Thy  fancies,  Rudolph  I     Stifle  the  soul's  memories 
With  thy  heart's  burning  prayers !     Let  sleep  thy  furies  I 
Oh,  could  I  as  a  new-born  being  enter 
On  life— and  could  I  crown  the  purity 
Of  youth  with  the  bright  rays  of  Love's  first  spring ; 
Could  I  recover  its  fresh  gushing  feelings ; 
Its  pure  heart  filled  with  holy  innocence  1 
Where  art  thou  fled,  thou  peace  of  early  childhood, 
That  rock*d  me  in  light  dreams  ?     Oh,  cunning  chance, 
If  I  was  once  to  find  her  who  was  able 
To  solve  my  life's  enigma,  why-2-oh,  why. 
Didst  thou  not  let  me  know  her,  while  yet  purely 
I  looked  on  this  false  life  :  while  yet  her  Ijght, 
Her  holy-charmed  light  had  kept  me  sinless 
Through  all  its  whirlpools  ?     Why  hast  thou  but  opened 
A  heaven  before  me,  now  that  blackest  hell 
Is  mine?     Now  for  the  second  time  has  love 
Seised  my  wild  bosom  in  this  life  of  horrors. 
And  then,  as  now,  when  Nature — kindly  mother- 
Had  planted  good  seed  in  my  heart — in  which 
Nn  fruit  has  sprung  but  blood — there  came  some  feeliogs — 
Soft  human  feelings — and  they  lied  to  me 
Of  penitence  and  pardon,     ^d  again 
When  this  celestial  creature  shines  on  me— 
A  glimpse  o'  the  other  world  which  I  have  sold — 
With  her  pure  light— I  bid  the  Heavens  forget, 
And  Hell  give  back  my  bond." 

Thb  soliloquy  places  yery  yividly  into  contact  with  the  pure  and  self* 

hefore  us  the  lund  of  character  the  devoting    Hedwig,    and    where    he 

author  intended  to  depict ;  and  the  next  pleads  his  cause  with  her^  enlisting  his 

scene,  in  which  thb  wild  yet  not  alto-  very  vices  on  his  side,  is  powerful  and 

gether  abandoned  being  is  brought  efiPective.     We  give  it  at  length. 

**  Htd.  Yes,  I  must  go.     I've  a  frail  human  heart. 
And  may  no  longer  bear  this  storm  of  sorroit's 
Raised  up  by  love  and  gratitude.     I  dare  not 
With  such  deep  misery  repay  the  parents 
Who  took  me  to  their  cares — a  helpless  child-^ 
As  with  these  arms  to  wrest  their  only  son. 
Their  well-beloved,  from  their  hearts ;  I  was  not 
For  such  high  station  bom  as  Love's  wild  tempest 
Would  lift  me  to.     My  proper  place  were  in 
Some  lowly  cottage.     These  proud  palace  walls 
Oppress  my  spirit  with  their  pride.     If  Love 
Gives  courage  to  burst  through  the  barriers 
By  custom  sanctified,  let  Gratitude 
Give  me  the  strength  to  bar  with  mine  own  hand 
The  barrier  that  shuts  out  my  happiness. 

Rud.  What  dreamst  thou,  lied  wig?     Are  those  tears  of  joy 
Or  grief  that  fill  thine  eyes  ?     I've  fairly  caught  the..^ 
So  hide  it  not.     And  know  here  beats  a  heart 
That  feels  for  all  thy  joys— for  all  thy  sorrows. 
Thou  wonderest,  and  my  words  have  startled  ihee, — 
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Words  all  unusual  in  ft  woodman 'i  lips, 
Nor  the  rough  hunter's  language.     Let  It  not 
Surprise  thee,  lovely  Hedwig  ; — *H  my  teadiing 
Has  not  been  of  the  woods.     And  were  it  fo. 
Still  let  me  feel  those  gentle  sentiments, 
This  softened  tone  that  brings  me  nearer  thee. 
For  there  are  moments  in  the  rougheat  breast 
When  the  dark  pow'rs  of  melody  awaken. 

Hed.  I  hear  thee  gladly ;— hear  thee  with  mrprite, 
But  the  surprise  of  pleasure  ;  for  Vre  sought 
A  soul  that  feels.     Yet  though  a  man  nay  feel 
*  As  warmly  as  myself,  who  like  myself 

Was  born  in  lowly  station,  yet  the  rough 
Harsh  tone  destroys  my  confidence.     Gentle  tfaoiights 
Chum  gentle  speech.     Yet  how  shall  I  esphiin  it  ? 
WeWe  been  together  many  weeks  ;^oint  senranta 
In  the  same  house,  yet  never  tit!  thia  moment 
Found  I  the  ntan^thou  wert  but  known  as  Yager. 

Rud,  I  blush  to  own  it.     Pride  prerented  me 
From  showing  what  I  was.     Unhappiness 
Has  gloomed  on  me  through  life.     I  Was  not  bom 
To  be  a  slare — earning  base  livelihood  * 
In  the  dark  woods.     For  the  free  light  of  day 
Fate  fitted  me  ;  I  trusted  to  her  favonr, 
And  she  deceived  my  hopes  and  let  me  siiik ! 
But  let  me  draw  a  veil  upon  the  past. 
Ill  not  equivocate,  nor  play  the  liar, 
And  Truth*s  shrill  voice  appals  me.     Let  it  be  ! 
I've  been  a  pupil  in  a  stormy  school, 
*Tis  thine  to  say  if  my  last  le88on*8  over. 
A  wanderer  through  the  world,  I  reaeh'd  thl«  valley ; 
I  saw  thee — ^(Oh,  forgive  the  lip  that  trembles 
To  lay  the  secret  of  the  heart  before  thee !) 
I  saw  thee  and  was  stayed !     O  turn  not  Arom  me  1 
Think  how  in  this  sweet  vale  thou'st  witch'd  me  forth 
From  life's  cold  desert  where  I  nearly  perished. 
What  good  may  be  in  me,  to  thee  I  owe  it. 
I  had  forsworn  the  gentle  thoughts  of  men^- 
I  saw  thee^and  I  knew  what  long  had  slumbered 
Silent  in  this  dark  breast. 

Hed.  What  mean'st  thou  ? 

Hud.  Hear  me  ! 

I  saw  thee  and  was  stayed.     The  early  Joy 
To  bury  me  alone  in  the  dark  woods 
Had  made  me  knowing  in  the  woodman's  art, 
And  eagerly  I  sought  for  the  old  craft  $ 
I  bound  myself  as  Yager  to  the  Count, 
And  for  the  first  time  bended  my  free  spirit 
To  slavery's  yoke.     'Twas  all  for  thee  1  and  now 
Has  my  false  fortune,  that  deceived  my  youth, 
Deceived  me  once  again  ?     Hedwig,  here  before  thee 
Kneels  one  thrust  out  from  life.     Call  forth  again 
The  angel  in  his  breast.     I  ask  not  love. 
Give  pity ! — only  pity  I  I  aak  but  that. 
If  'tis  a  glorious  deed  to  bless  with  joy 
And  love's  full  spring  a  noble  heart~Oh,  still 
To  save  the  fallen— trampled  in  the  dust — 
With  thine  own  hand  to  bring  him  to  the  light 
Of  pardon—'tis  a  holy,  godlike  action ; 
Of  such  are  Heaven's  franchises  composed. 
Thou  rt  silent. — Think  thee,  Hedwig,  what  dependa 
On  thee  !     lliou  patsett  judgment  on  my  mouL 
Hed*  Leave  me.     Not  now — not  now. 
Bud.  Xliy  lot  would  be 

Humble  indeed,  but  happy,  in  the  cottage 
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Wlien  tboQ  wert  born,  md  wlrare  thy  Iiil1i«r*t  days 

Flowed  on  in  peace.    I  lire  in  t^«  Comft's  lervlM ; 

I  know  thou  carest  not  for  loud  reYolrieg, 

Nor  for  snperflaoug  grandeur  such  as  this, 

But  for  the  lowlier  life  wert  thou  designed 

Of  hnmble  peasants.     Though  they've  loved  thee  here 

As  their  own  daughter,  still  thy  speech  hath  ever 

Beseem'd  the  station  thou'rt  intended  for 

By  nature  and — by  love.     My  gentle  Hedwig, 

If  thou  didst  know  but  all,  how  mich  I  naed 

Thy  hand  to  guide  m«,  thon*dfft  not  pa«M  m  famg." 


3Yl. 


The  interview  is  here  interrupted  by 
tbe  entrance  of  Bemhard,  an  M,  do- 
natic  of  the  Count,  who  entB^teins 
great  suspidons  of  the  new  Yag^er,  and 
warns  Hedwig  against  him.  Bern- 
bard  is  a  well  supported  character-^ 
full  of  the  enthusiastic  zeal  and  attach- 
ment to  his  master — ^which  are  more 
commoD^  we  fear>  upon  the  stage  than 
any  where  else.  Hedwig»  however,  in 
fuiiSlment  of  her  noble  design,  deter- 
mines to  accept  the  hand  of  Rudolph, 
believing  that  in  doing  so,  her  self- 
sacrifice  will  be  twice  blest,  and  that 
she  will  hinder  Julius  from  the  chance 
of  degrading  himself  by  a  marriage 
with  hb  fa£er*8  protegi^e,  and  recall 
Rudolph  to  the  paths  of  virtue  at  the 
same  time.  In  the  mean-while,  the 
action  of  the  drama  goes  on.  We  are 
introduced,  in  a  forest  scene,  to  a  num- 
ber of  robbers,  who  are  about  to  make 
an  attempt  on  a  certain  family-treasure 
which  they  have  received  information 
is  kept  in  FeLseck  Castle.  One  of  them 
has  recognised  an  old  leader  in  the 
person  of  Rudolph  the  Yager,  and  we 
are  informed  of  his  previous  history. 
A  price  is  on  his  head  for  a  murder  on 
tbe  other  side  of  the  frontier,  and  he 


has  retired  to  the  solitary  hills  of 
Feisook  as  ft  hiding-place.  When  next 
he  is  presented  to  us  he  has  Saved  the 
Count's  life  from  the  attack  of  an  in- 
ftiiiated  boar,  and  as  the  reward  of  his 
good  action  begs  his  master*s  interces- 
sion for  him  with  Hedwig.  The 
Count,  perceiving  in  Rudolph's  man- 
ners and  language  indications  of  hb 
being  "  no  common  Yager,*'  is  on  the 
point  of  ^ving  his  consent,  when  he  is 
adjured  by  Juliusy  who  is  present  at 
the  scenes  to  withhold  his  promise  till 
he  shall  have  heard  a  secret  he  has  to 
confide  to  him.  On  this  the  Count 
tells  Rudolph  he  can  decide,  on  no- 
thing, but  will  take  some  way  of  show- 
ing bis  gratitnde  very  soon.  Rudolph's 
suspicions  are  roused,  and,  as  he  says, 
''  the  old  berpent  begins  Idssing  in  his 
heart." 

The  second  act  begins  with  the  con- 
fession by  Julius  to  iiis  father  of  his 
own  love  of  Hedwig.  The  old  Count, 
whose  high  feudal  notions  had  made 
such  a  thing  appear  impossible,  re- 
ceives the  communication  with  sur- 
prise. There  is  considerable  beauty 
m  the  way  Julius  describes  his  pas- 
sion:^- 


"  Hear  me,  and  then  decide  upon  my  fate  1 

Love  grew  in  our  young  hearts  as  grows  a  flower 

In  spring.     Unknown  it  grew,  believe  me ,  ftilher, 

Till  the  sweet  fragrance  it  breath'd  round  disclosed  it ; 

TiU  our  first  parting,  'mid  Its  sad  (krewells. 

With  voiceless  eloquence  twined  a  bond  between  us 

For  ever ! 


Ob,  *t]s  the  happiest  fate  young  hearts  can  know, 
To  find  in  some  bright  maiden  all  they've  dreamed 
Of  purity  and  beauty,  and  thus  prove 
What  a  most  holy  thing  our  life  may  be  1 " 


After  some  fkmt  ob|ections  the  old 
gentleman's  scruples  are  subdued,  and 
he  gives  his  consent  to  his  son*s  wishes, 
clogged,  however,  with  a  number  of 
sage  advices  usnal  upon  such  occa- 
sions.    Empowered  by  this^  Julius 


rushes  to  Hedwifi:  (ind  infotms  her  of 
what  has  passed,  but  her  resolution 
remains  unshaken .  She  perceives  that 
the  acquiescence  of  the  old  Count  has 
been  forced  from  Mm  by  the  entreaties 
of  hid  soii>  and  ahe  feeki  that  it  ia  now 
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doubly  her  duty  to  save  her  btnefacton 
the  pain  of  such  a  mesalliance*    She 


say^  ia  ^ite  of  Juliiis*8  prayers  and 
protestations* 


"  SubmiBftion  Is  our  doty. 
This  only  have  I  prsy*d  of  hesTen — the  power 
To  thank  them  for  their  goodnen.     Heav*n  has  heard  me. 
With  an  assured  soul  I  pay  them  back 
Their  carei — ^with  a  cmsh'd  heart — and  yet  I  weep  not : 
Be  this  the  last  time  we  shall  meet ! " 


Julius  is  about  to  throw  himself  at 
her  feet,  when  Rudolph  suddenly  enters. 
Hedwig*  summoning  all  her  resolution* 
looks  mournfully  upon  her  loTor*  goes 
slowly  up  to  Rudolph*  giyes  him  her 
hand*  and  then  leaves  tiie  stage*  having 
said*  '<  Rudolph*  I  am  thy  wife  I*' 
But  Rudolph's  eyil  nature  has  got  the 


mastery  of  him.  The  seene  he  had 
interrupted  rouses  his  jealousy*  and  he 
calls  on  the  young  noble  to  explain  his 
conduct.  Julius  is  irritated  by  his  in- 
solence* and  by  the  tone  of  authority 
he  assumes  in  questioning  him  about 
his  attentions  to  his  wife : — 


"  This  woman  is  my  wife — 
I  find  thee  at  her  feet. 

Jul.  Who?  what  wife,  fellow? 
Thy  wife  ?  she's  not  thy  wife !  thon  Uest  I 

Bud,  My  lord — 

Jnl.  Thou  liest,  I  aay.     Hedwig  thy  wife  ?     An  angel 
8inki' the  dirt? 

Rud.  Perdition ! — Thou  didst  see  her 
Give  me  her  hand ;  I  call  thee  to  be  witness 
*Fore  God  and  Holy  Church !  she  has  declared 
That  she's  my  wife !" 


The  end  of  the  controYersy  is*  that 
Julius  tells  him  that  the  way,  to  the 
altar  lies  over  his  corse  :    and  the 


soliloquvof  Rudolph  that  follows*  lets 
us  into  his  character-^ 


''  Well,  if  no  other  way  to't  may  be  found 
But  by  a  little  touch  of  murder — , — ^hem  !" 


&c.  &c. 


The  good  old  Count  has  consulted 
his  wife  on  the  subject  of  Julius's  pas- 
sion for  Hedwig,  and  these  praise- 
worthy parents  agree  that  hearts  ought 
to  have  as  little  connexion  as  possible 
with  the  Herald*s  College.  The  son 
b  called  in  to  hear  his  good  fortune, 
and  astonishes  them  with  an  account 
of  Hedwig's  having  given  her  promise 
to  the  Yager.  It  is*  however,  resolved 
between  them,  that  the  old  lady  shall 
undertake  the  task  of  brining  her 
foster-child  to  reason;  and,  to  order 
to  have  Hedwig  more  to  herself,  she 
advises  the  gentlemen  to  accq>t  aq 
invitation  to  a  merrymaking  that  had 
been  sent  to  them  by;  one  of  their 
neighbours.  The  servants  are  all 
summoned  to  accompany  thepo,  and 
the  Castle  and  the  ladies  are  put  in 
charge  of  the  brave  Rudolph.  Old 
Bernhard  begs  to  be  left  behind, — ^for 
his  suspicions  of  the  Yager  are  not 
diminished  by  the  confidence  reposed 
in  him  by  all  the  other  inhabitants  of 
the  Castle.  It  is  here  that  the  active 
and  stirring  part  of  the  drama  begins* 


In  a  well -managed  scene  between 
Rudolph  and  Hedwig,  she  informs 
him  that  her  heart  has  long  been  given 
to  Julius,  and  explains  her  object  in 
offering  hina  her  hand.  The  Yager's 
pride  breaks  forth  with  fearful  violence, 
and  he  abruptly  leaves  her.  But, 
sickened  more  than  ever  of  the  world, 
and  the  last  tie  tliat  bound  him  to  life 
severed  by  this  disappointment,  he 
determines  to  put  an  end  to  his  crimes 
and  sorrows  by  blowing  out  his  brains. 
When  the  pistol  is  at  his  head,  his 
arm  is  knocked  down  by  Zanaretta 
and  Lofenzo,  two.  of  the  robbers,  who 
succeed  not  pnly  in  reconciling  him  to 
life,  but  persuade  him  to  grati^  his 
revenge  on  the  unhappy  Hedwig  by 
leading  them  into  the  Castle.  The 
hour  for  the  attempt  is  fixed  for  nine 
o'clock.  The  gates  are  to  be  opened 
by  their  confederates  from  within,  and 
the  Castle  burned  to  the  ground  be- 
fore the  return  of  the  male  portion  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  Second  Act 
closes  witli  these  words  of  Rudolph ;—  . 
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''  Heaven  withdraws  iCielf;  dents,  which  give  a  truer  idea  of  his 

Hell  opens! — Well  then,  tinee  it  must  be  peculiar  merits.     Hedwig,  now  freed 

so,  irom  all  her  scruples,  and  finding  that 

III  allow  that  Im  a  devil  in  good  ear-  what   she  considers   her  duty  is  no 

»«*•"  longer  in  opposition  to  her  inclination, 

Tk^  -«^««  »»  ♦!,«  ^«««:«^ c  ♦!,  Js  perfectly  happy.     When  luxuriating 

t£'^"L?  Act,  TwLh  : ;» V  p-V'f  ^«'-'r  T  r"^^ 

p     •Jr"i«^-  *K        ..       'r  T  1-  to  her,  and  expressing  her  feelings  in 

Couotess  pleads  the  cause  of  Julius,     „  ^^*  „.i,:«i,  JIjo  «,:?i,  ♦!,«««  i:«  « 
and  asks  tfie  hand  of  her  foster-daugh-     ^  '**"S*  which  ends  with  these  hues, 

ter  as  the  reward  of  the  care  they  have  «  He  alone  can  understand  me 

bestowed  on  her,  contains^some  higher  who  bears  my  joy  within  his  breast," 
attempts  at  poetry  than  Korner  often 

iodul^  in«     But  we  shall  pass  over  she  is  startled  with  the  voice  of  Ru- 

it  to  come  to  some  more  bustling  inci«  dolph  at  her  side. 

'*  I  bear  no  joy  of  thine  within  my  breast, 
■  And  yet  I  understand  thee. 

HetL  Radolph  here  ? 

RfuL  Dost  tremble  at  so  unwish'd  a  visitor  ? 

Hed.  Oh  wherefore  dost  thou  gaze  on  me  so  sternly  ? 

Rud,  Whence  comes  thy  joy  ?  Lie  to  me !  say  f^om  me  ! 
1*11  set  the  whole  hope  of  my  life  upon't. 
If  thou  canst  make  me  bnt  believe  it. 

Hed.  Radolph  1 

Bmd.  Say  'twas  from  me  !  By  every  curse  of  Hell ! 
If  twentyfold  damnation  pressed  me  down. 
For  such  a  prize  as  that  I*d  cast  it  from  me  ; 
Ay !  though  again  I  crawlM  in  the  dust  and  cringed 
To  Heaven  for  mercy  1 

Bed.  What  is  this?  Art  mad? 

Bud.  And  if  I  were  'twere  better  I " 

All  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  Hedwig  to  turn  him  from  his  purpose  only 
rouse  his  rage  the  more.     She  throws  herself  at  his  feet,  and  he  tells  her  to 

"  Whimper  on ! 
Ay,  wring  thy  hands,  and  tear  thy  hair  by  the  roots ; 
Thy  whimpering  and  thy  grief  I  reck  not  of." 

She  reminds  him  that  repentance  But  in  the  midst  of  her  entreaties, 

never  comes  too  late ;  that  he  has  yet  when  some   sparks    of  compunction 

time  to  make  his  pence  with  heaven  ;  seem  on  the  point  of  re-awakening  in 

and  she  offers  to  be  his  wife,  to  lead  Rudolph's  heart,  the  appointed  signal 

him  back  to  the  ways  of  virtue,  is  heard,  and  he  prepares  himself  to 

fulfil  his  part  of  the  engagement,  by 

"  With  him  to  share  hell's  darkness,  until  admitting  the  bandits  to  the  Castle. 

God  At  this  moment  old  Bernhard  rushes 

Have  pity  on  their  grief."  in  in  alarm,  crying — 

"  Save  ns,  save  us.  Yager, 
For  God's  sake  I     Robbers  have  broke  into  the  Castle 
By  the  door  of  the  garden.     Show  thy  courage  now 
And  stand  against  them.     Mean-while  I'll  to  the  tower 
And  ring  the  alarm  bell.  \^He  is  going. 

Bud.  I'll  save  thee,  friend. 

That  trouble  I  [Springt  after  kim  and  tiabt  him  in  the  throat, 

Bern,  Murder  1  Murder! 

Hed,  Gracious  heaven  1 

iSinis  into  a  chair,  and  covert  her  face  with  her  hands. 

Bud,  {Exulting),  Ha  1  I'm  happy  now  1 

Vm  my  old  man  again  l^-I've  tasted  blood  I 
With  this  one  thrust  my  ^irit  comes  again. 
And  hell  glows  proudly  in  my  heart !     Bly  bride  ! 
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My  bAadit-bride !  bUBk  tliee,  tiw  gaefU  are  oombg  ( 

Their  ihotitt  will  aoon  ring  through  the  ball  I    They're  hen  I 

Sniw  ZAVAuno,  LoMirio,  RMen  with  ImdtniM,    BxuniAAD's  hodf  w 
draped  out. 
Welcome,  brave  bandita  I 

Xor.  You  ve  been  busy  here. 

Who  is't  they've  carried  out  ? 

Jlud.  A  babbler,  Bernhard, 

iVe  paid  him  off. 

Zttn,  Thott'ei  not  forgot  the  art,  then? 

RwL  One  can't  forget  his  loMon  quite  so  soon. 
When  it  has  cost  his  ioul  to  get  it  up. 

Lor,  Is  there  no  work  for  us? 

Bud.  There's  ne'er  a  ina&  to  nuter, 

A  woman  or  two  at  the  utmost. 

Zor.  Let's  be  quiek,  then  1 

Isthisone?  IPohUmp  ku  wmrd  f  UMSnK. 

Hud,        D'ye  want  my  dagger  in  your  heart? 
Villun!  that  is  my  bride  1" 

The  entrance  of  the  Cotmtess  gives  wig's  flrmn««  relefiits  j  Mid  to  save 

rise  to  a  striking  melo-dramatic  situ-  her  benefaetress'  life,  she  consents  to 

ation.      The   robber    Lorenzo,  who  marry  the  bandit.^    While  making 

seems  as  anxious  to  "flesh"  his  sword  this  promise  there  b  evidently  some 

as  a  young  knight  on  the  first  day  of  dark  purpose  revolving  In  her  mind ; 

battle,  begs  Rudolph's  permission  to  and  throughout  all  the  rest  of  the  play 

try  its  blade  on  the  old  lady ;  and  tlie  till  the  grand  catastronhe,  the  gentle 

Yager  avails  himself  of  this  offer  to  self-sacrificing    Hedwfe    assumes  a 

frighten  Hedwig  into  a  compliance  higher  nature.     We  feel  that  the  con- 

with  his  wishes.   She,  however,  rejects  sent  thus  wrun^  from  her  has  roused 

the  offer  of  his  hand  (now  that  she  her  into  a  herome ;  and  we  know  that 

knows  his  real  character)  witli  loath-  some  **  dread  thing"  is  to  be  accom- 

ing  and  horror ;  upon  which  Rudolph  plishedwhen  she  accedes  to  Rudolph's 

nods   approvingly   to   Lorenzo,   and  request,  that  she  will  lead  them  to 

says,  "  Stab."    Before,  however,  that  where  the  treasure  is  deposited,  and 

worthy  can  obey  the  injunction,  Hed-  exchdms— 

"  FoUow, 
Banditti  I     Ye  shall  have  yom:  saaifice  1 " 

Wo  next  see  the  robbers  guided  by  hurries  to  the  garden  gate  to  bar  it 
Hedwig  to  the  door  of  the  treasure  against  any  intrudon.  The  stage  is 
cellar  in  the  court-yard  of  the  Castle,  now  dear,  and  Hedwig,  starting  from 
The  door  is  opened  for  the  descent  of  her  reverie,  closes  the  huge  door  ojrer 
the  banditti ;  and  while  Hedwiff  stands  the  cellar— fixes  it  with  all  its  bolb, 
unconscious  of  all  that  is  gomg  on,  and  sets  fire  to  the  bam  with  her  flam- 
absorbed  in  her  own  thoughts,  the  beau.  She  then  rushes  forward,  and, 
band  leap  into  the  cellar,  and  Rudolph  Ming  on  her  knees,  exclaims— 

**  Oh,  heaven  I  I  thank  thee,  we  are  saved. 

[^  longpau80,  during  which  ih^fiM  mdkHftogmt, 
The  flames 
Are  rising  1  they  are  through  the  roof  already  1 
The  village  soon  will  see  it,  and  will  hurry 
To  help  us.  [  The  rohbm's  from  within  hatter  at  the  door. 

Only  for  so  long,  oh  heaven  I 
I.et  these  stoat  bolts  stand  fast" 

Rudolph  at  this  moment  returns  from  the  gardetii  mi  Hedwig  Mb  Aat  all 
is  lost. 

"  And  did'st  thou  think  I,  too,  was  in  the  cellar? 
Thou'it  dearly  pay  for  this,    Oire  me  the  key. 
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Hid,  No ;  only  wilh  my  life  thoult  bave  it 
End.  Fool! 

The  key !  (jtheif  afn^^le)  the  key,  wettchl 

[Hf  tDreneAef  the  keyjhm  her, 
Htd.  Moilier,  oh.  my  mother  1 

Tks  Co9mttt9  (otf  ih9  tHndow),  Hedwig  I 
,  Hmd,         Thott'ei  dnwii  thy  lot,  and  her  lot  too ! 
I'm  (bee  o*  my  pnMnise.     I  will  leave  thy  mother 
To  feed  the  iamea.     Thou  ahalt  be  paramour 
To  the  whole  band..-a  victim  till  thou  dteat. 

[iftf  throm$  hu/wrii  drawy  omT  it^g  to  open  tho  door. 
Hed.  {Ploeinff  ktroOfbe/bre  the  door.) 
Thou  goeat  not  here,  except  acroaa  my  cone ) 
Cotmt.  Oh,  gnudous  heaven ! 
Rmd.  ( AwAcf  Hanwio  away.)  Awayi  thou  bandit*i  dnOi  1 

[  Tke  alarm  hell  eotmde. 
Hear'flt  thou  the  ftre-bell  from  the  viUage  ?     Thou 
Halt  apoilt  onr  phmder,  bat  thou  shalt  not,  husiy, 
Hinder  us  from  our  vengeance  I     But  one  turn 
Of  the  lock,  and  all  the  band's  at  freedom, 

[ffe  puff  tKo  hey  in  the  h>ch. 
And  then  thou  know'ft  what  waits  thee  I 

Bed.  -  Now  be  gradoua 

To  me,  oh  heaven  1 

iShe  yraept  the/ktil,  andflree  at  Rvnoirtt  tuheU  tundng  the  hey, 
Rud.  Ha!  thou  devil  1  [^/f«. 

Ctmnt.  Hedwig,  oh  Hedwig,  what  ia*i  thou  bast  done? 
Hed,  A  murder!" 

Leaning  on  the  fusil,  and  gazing  on  some  measnre  to  recall  her  to  her 
her  victim — ^yet  with  no  speculation  in  senses.  She  looks  round  and  recogw 
those  eyes  that  she  doth  glare  with —  nises  her  friends  with  a  thrill  of  hap- 
ihe  remains  unconscious  of  all  else  piness ;  but  slowly  turning  her  eres^ 
that  happens.  Tho  flames  continue  theyaffainfhllontnebodyofRudolph, 
their  progress — the  silence  is  only  and  the  truth  flashes  upon  her  once 
broken  by  the  tolling  of  the  alarm  beU  more.  With  a  wild  shriek  she  sinks 
in  the  distant  yillage.  At  length  the  senseless  at  their  ibet  |  but  the  Coun- 
Connt  and  Julius  are  heard  battering  tess,  who  professes  a  conslderahle  de- 
at  the  ontside  doors.  After  awhile  gree  of  knowledge  in  matters  of  this 
they  succeed  in  fbrcing  an  entrance,  kind,  informs  us  that  the  faint  will  be 
but  their  approach  has  no  eflbct  on  the  beneficial,  and  not  yery  long  in  its 
attitude,  "  grief-fixed  in  her  despair,*'  duration.  The  drama  concludes  with 
of  Hedwig.  The  thanks  of  the  old  a  hint  of  marriage*cake ;  for  she  ad- 
man  fall  unnoticed  on  her  ear ;  the  dresses  Julius,  who  is  busy  in  attempt- 
voice,  howeyer,  of  Julius  seems  in  ing  to  restore  her--* 

"  Oh,  let  her  spirit  rest  awhile  in  deep. 
She  soon  will  oome  to  life  again,  and  Waken 
Prest  to  thy  heart.     Then  God  will  pour  his  blessing, 
And  love  unite  your  hands  in  nuptial  ties  I " 
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The  author  of  this  excellent  trea* 
tifle,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware, 
was  for  many  years  one  of  our  most 
disting^hed  Scotch  Judges.  Since 
his  retirement  from  his  lugh  judicial 
station,  he  has  added  largely  to  his 
claims  to  public  estimation  by  one  of 
the  best  works  on  the  Poor-laws  which 
haye  appeared  in  our  time ;  and  he 
has  now  performed  another  service  of 
tiie  utmost  value,  in  placing  in  a  plain 
and  practical  view  that  which  we  can- 
not hesitate  to  regard  as  the  most  im- 
portant question  which  at  present  en- 
gages, or  which  perhaps  can  oyer  en- 
gage, public  attention.  We  trust  that 
we  shall  not  be  thought  to  violate  any 
rule  of  courtesy  or  decorum  in  express- 
ing the  gratification  with  whicli  we 
contemplate  ^'an  evening  of  life"  like 
that  of  this  author.  After  long  hold- 
ing the  most  honourable  place,  first 
at  the  Bar,  and  subse(^uently  on  the 
Bench,  he  retires  to  his  paternal  do- 
main (the  inheritance,  we  believe,  of 
more  than  twenty  generations)  to  the 
enjoyment  of  that  quiet  and  repose,  of 
which,  it  may  be  truly  said,  that  it 
never  can  be  attained  unless  where  it 
has  thus  been  fairly  earned.  Diffusing 
around  him  those  numberless  benefits 
which,  more  especially  to  the  poor  and 
friendless,  ever  emanate  from  the  resi- 
dence of  a  kind,  generous,  and  intelU- 
eent  country  gentleman,  he  devotes 
his  leisure — with  all  the  manifold  ad- 
vantages of  his  extensive  knowledge 
and  mature  experience — to  the  consi- 
deration of  Questions,  important  no 
doubt  to  the  lawyer  and  the  political 
economist,  but  ooubly  important  to 
the  lover  of  his  country  and  the  true 
phiknthropist.  Of  the  grace  and  fit- 
ness of  such  a  termination  of  a  labori- 
ous life,  we  cannot  speak  in  adequate 
terms,  for  this  among  other  reasons, 
that  we  may  reasonably  hope  that 
much  of  that  life  still  remains  for  pri- 
vate and  public  usefulness;  but  we 
think  that  even  this  consideration  neied 
not  deter  us  from  thus  saying,  in  a 
single  word,  how  truly  and  sincerely 
we  hold  it  in  honour. 


The  subject  of  this  little  work— the 
question  of  Chubch  Extension — Mr 
Monypenny  considers  chiefly  in  rela- 
tion to  our  own  country  of  Scotland, 
though  many  of  his  observations  will 
be  found  to  be  of  equal  application  to 
the  sister  kingdom.  He  treats  this 
8ul]ject  in  a  manner  which,  in  the  best 
and  truest  sense  of  the  word,  may  well 
be  termed  philosophical,  never  losing 
sight  of  those  purely  legal  and  consti- 
tutional arguments  which  bear  with 
irresistible  force  on  almost  every  part 
of  it,  but  yet  blending  these  with  the 
more  general  and  comprehensive  \iews 
of  it  with  remarkable  rclicity  and  jiidg. 
ment*  Indeed,  in  our  humble  opinion, 
the  way  in  which  these  difierent  ele- 
ments are  combined,  forms,  if  not  the 
highest,  yet  at  least  the  peculiar  and 
characteristic  merit  of  this  treatise ; 
for,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  the  former 
of  them  (what  and  how  important  these 
are  we  shall  have  to  state  presently), 
though  no  doubt  sometimes  referred 
to  incidentally,  have  never  before  re- 
ceived their  proper  place,  or  been  es- 
timated at  their  proper  value,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  question. 

The  learned  author  begins  by  as- 
suming the  propriety,  and  indee<l  tlie 
necessity,  of  a  National  Church  Esta- 
blishment. 

"  Assuming/*  he  says,  *<  that  the  £&U- 
blished  Church  is  not  to  be  done  awaj 
with,  in  order  to  give  |>Iace  to  whAt  has 
been  called  the  Volant&ry  principle ;  and 
further,  holding  it  as  the  unavoidable 
sequence  of  this  proposition,  that  the  state 
is  bound  to  maintain  on  a  footing  reqarr- 
ed  by  the  altered  condition  of  the  country, 
the  church  which  it  has  instituted ;  let  us 
consider  whether  the  scheme  proposed  for 
this  purpose  is  fotmded  on  just  principles 
of  reason,  as  well  as  of  sound  constitu- 
tional law,  and  whether  there  is  any  valid 
ground  for  the  objection  that  has  been 
taken  to  it,  as  if  it  infringed  on  the  rigbti 
and  privileges  of  certain  persons  who  are 
not  connected  with  our  national  charcb. 

"  No  fault  can  be  fonnd  with  any  one 
who  chooses  to  engage  in  a  discussion  of 
the  abstract  question  concerning  the  ne- 


*  The  Claims  of  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  on  the  Country,  to  promote  id 
Extension,  in  the  present  Crisis,  considered  and  enforced  on  Legal  and  Constitutional 
Principles. 
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c^SBoij  and  utility  of  an  eccledastical  esta- 
blishment, or  of  any  of  the  other  topics 
which  arise  out  of  such  an  enquiry,  and 
natunJIy  accompany  it.  But  if  these 
pages  shill  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  such 
reader,  I  am  bound  to  say  in  the  outset, 
that  he  will  find  nothing  contained  in  them 
on  a  point  which  I  hold  to  be  authorita- 
tively  fised  and  determined  by  experience. 
On  this  topic  I  must  refpr  him  to  the 
numerous  publications  (chiefly  of  a  recent 
date)  in  which  the  question  has  been 
handled.  But  still  more  would  I  entreat 
of  Urn  to  consult  the  evidence  of  history, 
and  the  suggestions  of  his  own  mind, 
when  coolly  and  dispassionately  reflecting 
on  the  consequences  both  to  religion  and 
to  the  good  order  of  society,  which  would 
inevitably  take  place,  were  there  no  eccle- 
siastical establishment  in  the  country." 

We  cannot  hesitate  to  consider  this 
as  the  most  judicious  way  in  which 
this  subject  could  bo  treated,  though 
we  fear  it  is  but  too  evident  that  the 
question  which  is  thus  assumed,  is  that 
which,  in  one  shape  or  other,  forms 
the  basis  of  every  objection  to  Church 
Extension.  We  do  not  speak  here  of 
the  Voluntaries,  but  of  many  self- 
styled  friends  of  our  Establishment, 
who  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  by  their 
whole  course  of  argument,  and  more 
especially  by  the  whole  tenor  of  their 
conduct,  with  regard  to  this  question, 
that  they  are  in  truth  either  directly 
influenced  by  the  Voluntary  principle, 
or  by  a  desire  to  propitiate  those  by 
whom  that  principle  is  maintained. 
On  such  persons,  however,  all  reason- 
ing would  of  course  be  thrown  away ; 
and  our  author,  therefore,  wisely  pre- 
fers to  address  himself  to  that  class  of 
readers  who,  though  honest  and  sin- 
cere friends  of  the  National  Church, 
may  yet  possibly  be  at  a  loss  for  an 
answer  to  some  of  the  moro  plausible 
arguments  which  have  been  urged 
against  the  Extension  scheme.  We 
have  already  hinted  (and  it  cannot  be 
too  steadily  kept  in  view),  that  these 
arguments  will  be  found  one  and  all 
of  them  to  resolve  into  the  Voluntary 
principle  ;  but  still  they  have  no  doubt 
been  occasionally  disguised  in  such  a 
sort,  that  we  do  not  wonder  that  even 
sound  and  zealous  Churchmen  have 
in  some  instances  been  misled  by 
them. 

If  we  thus  assume  the  propriety  of 
a  Nationid  Chureh,  it  of  course  fol- 
lows, as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
such  )i  church  should  be  adapted  to 


the  increased  population  of  the  coun- 
try ;  for  to  hold  that  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment of  one  century  should  con- 
tinue unchanged  as  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment of  another  centuxy,  is  obvi- 
ously just  as  absurd  as  it  would  be  to 
condemn  us  to  wear  through  life  the  gar- 
ments of  mere  childhood.  This  seems 
a  truth  sufficiently  plain  and  simple  ; 
yet  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  acknowledgment  of  this  truth  is 
all  that  is  demanded  by  the  Church  Ex* 
tensionbts.  Every  other  national  in* 
stitution, — political,  judicial,  military^ 
or  commercial, — is  gradually  extended 
so  as  to  meet  the  growing  exigencies 
of  a  prosperous  and  increasing  coun- 
try :  and  all  that  is  here  asked,  is,  that 
THE  Church— .not  surely  the  least mi» 
portant  of  our  national  institutions — 
should  not  be  made  an  exception  from 
this  most  rational  course  of  proceed- 
ing. We  are  now  everywhere  over- 
run with  the  language  of  learning  or 
science ;  and  this,  therefore,  is  fre« 
^uently  termed  "  The  Church  Exten- 
sion Principle*^ — that  is  to  say,  it  is  a 
principle  that  there  should  be  more  ex- 
tensive accommodations  for  a  thou- 
sand than  for  five  hundred  people. 

This  principle,  then,  being  admitted 
(and  on  the  assumption  of  the  exist- 
ence of  a  Church  Establishment  wei 
apprehend  that  it  will  not  be  disputed 
even  by  the  Voluntaries),  the  first 
question  to  which  Mr  Monypenny  di- 
rects  our  attention  is  with  regard  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  applies ; —  or,  in 
other  words,  whether,  in  providing 
Church  accommodation,  any  account 
ought  to  be  taken  of  the  different 
classes  of  non-conformists?  In  our 
humble  judgment,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  paiis  of  the  work ;  and  we  think 
the  author  demonstrates  most  trium- 
phantly that  it  is  of  the  very  essence 
of  a  Church  Establishment  to  endea- 
vour to  provide  religious  instniction 
for  the  w/iole  people ;  and  that  if  non- 
conformity, and  the  means  of  religious 
instruction  which  it  may  constitute, 
were  admitted  as  elements  in  this  ques- 
tion, we  should,  in  tmth,  go  far  to  ad- 
mit the  soundness  of  the  Voluntary 
principle.  It  can  scarcely  be  neces- 
sary, we  think,  to  apologize  for  the 
length  of  the  following  quotation  on 
thb  subject : — 

**  The  first  thing  to  be  attended  to  in 
this  enquiry,  is  to  fix  in  our  minds  the 
essential  qualities  of  an  Established 
Church  i  to  consider  what  is  the  amount 
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of  religious  and  moral  instruction,  in  so 
far  aa  concerns  the  number  of  people  to 
be  taught,  which  the  public  haa  constitu- 
tionally and  legally  a  right  to  expect  and 
to  demand  from  this  institution.    • 

"  Now,  it  were  superfluous  to  employ 
many  words  in  answering  these  enquiries. 
WhenoTor  a  certain  form  of  religion  is 
adopted,  and  becomes  the  established  re- 
ligion of  the  country,  it  must  be  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  the  State,  to  furnish  the 
establishment  with  meana  sufficient  for  the 
iusinaction  of  the  whole  body  of  the  peo- 
ple who  are  capable  of  receiving  such 
knowledge.  *  The  division  of  the  country 
into  districts,'  says  Paley,  *  and  the  sta- 
tioning in  each  district  a  teacher  of  reli- 
gion, forms  the  substantial  part  of  every 
Church  l^Ublishment'  This  division 
of  the  country  having  been  accom* 
plishcd,  the  Church  comes  under  an  obli- 
gation in  all  of  the  districts  or  parishes 
thus  formed,  to  afford  religious  instruction 
to  all  of  the  parishioners.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  favour  of  each  of  them,  there  is 
created  a  legal  privilege  to  obtain  such 
instruction. 

**  The  truth  of  these  propositions  may 
be  easily  discovered  and  ascertained.  It 
is  clear  that  as  long  as  our  Establishment 
was  accompanied,  if  not  supported,  by 
the  infliction  of  pains  and  penalties  on 
those  who  did  not  conform  to  its  doc- 
trines, it  was  incumbent  on  it  to  supply 
church  accommodation  and  other  means 
of  religious  instruction,  to  the  whole  of 
the  people ;  for  it  would  have  been  glar- 
ingly unjust  to  punish  for  non-conformity 
those  who  bad  no  Estalilished  Church  \o 
iVequent,  and  no  minister  belonging  to  the 
Establishment  to  teach  them.  But  it  is 
also  obvious  and  undeniable,  that  in  later 
and  happier  timei^  when  the  law  imposes 
no  such  restraints  on  conscience,  but  on 
the  contrauT*  bestows  perfect  toleration 
and  protection  on  the  profession  of  reli- 
gious principles  of  whatever  descriptiop, 
it  is  equally  necessary  that  the  Established 
Churches  and  ministers  in  every  parish 
should  be  accessiUe  to  all  of  the  pa- 
rishioners who  may  choose  to  resort  to 
them.  The  degree  of  indulgence  which 
is  extended  to  idl  sectaries,  cannot  assur- 
edly be  denied  to  those  who  prefer  the 
Established  Church;  and  in  their  case, 
this  indulgence  is  inseparable  from  the 
privilege  of  church  accommodation,  and 
of  the  opportnnity  of  receiving  religious 
instruction  in  the  parishes  to  which  they 
belong.  It  cannot  be  contended  that  such 
persons  may  be  compelled  against  their 
will  to  become  non-eonformists,  or  to 
absent  themselves  from  any  place  of  public 
worship,  for  want  of  an  opportunity  of 
frequeatii^  the  Es tabUshed  Church. 


"  It  is  a  mistake  to  say,  that  this  daim 
on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the  Esta- 
blished Chiurch,  and  of  those  who  vrish  to 
become  such,  flows  entirely  from  the 
principle  of  toleration.  It  indudea  this 
principle,  but  it  goes  beyond  it,  and  has  a 
different  and  separate  foundation.  It  ii 
of  the  nature  of  a  legal  privilege  held  forth 
by  the  constitution  to  every  one  who  ac- 
tually is,  or  desires  to  become  a  member 
of  the  National  Church.  This  constitu- 
tional right  ought  not  to  be  denied  to  any 
person  who  is  anxious  to  accept  of  it,  on 
the  conditions  on  which  it  is  oflered.  '  No 
other  title  than  a  wiUiagness  to  eiyoy  the 
benefit  conferred*  is  required;  and  it 
should  not  be  on  slight  grounds,  such 
as  for  mere  want  of  acconunodation  in 
church,  that  any  individuals  should  be 
precluded  from  availing  theniselves  of  a 
valuable  privilege  which  the  constitution 
of  the  State  has  provided  for  them. 

"  Other  considerations  also  may  here 
be  brought  into  view.  In  axguiug  an 
abstract  and  hypothetical  case,  it  may 
reasonably  be  asked,  what  would  be  said 
of  an  Established  Church,  which,  in  many 
of  its  parishes,  provided  the  means  of 
instruction  for  only  certain  classes  of  so- 
ciety— for  old  residenters,  for  example, 
but  not  for  new  settlers ;  or  for  the  rich, 
but  not  for  the  poor ;  for  such  as  are  able 
and  willing  to  make  certain  contributions 
for  the  support  of  the  Establishment,  in 
the  shape  of  seat-rent  or  otherwise,  but 
not  for  sudi  as  do  not  possess  sufficient 
funds  for  this  purpose  ? 

"  Pursuing  the  same  line  of  argument, 
we  may  enquire  what  would  be  thought  of 
a  parish  containing  five  or  six  thousand 
persons  capable  of  attending  church,  but 
which  should  exhibit  an  inability  to  give 
seat- room  to  more  than  one  thousand, 
and  should  thus  tacitly  acknowledge  to 
four  or  five  thousand  of  its  parishioners, 
that  they  must  either  become  Dissenters, 
or  must  absent  themselves  altogether  from 
public  worship  ? 

"  Or  what  would  be  said,  if  the  minis- 
ter should  find  his  flock  so  scattered  or  so 
numerous,  that  all  attempts  to  afford  them 
instruction  in  private  should  be  oat  of  the 
question,  and  that  thus  baffled  auid  dis- 
couraged, he  should  abandon  and  give  up 
altogether,  the  performance  of  this  essen- 
tial part  of  his  duty? 

"  It  does  not  assuredly  require  addi- 
tional argument  to  prove,  that  the  cases 
now  put  would  exhibit  gross  and  palpable 
defects  In  the  character  and  means  of  a 
National  Church.  The  State  is  unques- 
tionably bound  to  secure  and  protect  its 
EstabUshment  from  foiling  into  such  a 
condition.  When  forming  in  our  nunds 
the  ideft  of  this  institution,  it  must  appear 
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to  be  loiepurable  from  its  very  nature, 
Uttt  it  be  capublo  and  williof  to  uudertAke 
t]ie  ittligioiif  Isitruetioii,  both  in  public 
and  in  priTale»  of  all  tbe  inhabitants  with- 
ia  ito  boundariea. 

'*  Aad  this,  indeed*  constitutes  one 
very  enential  feature  of  an  Ecclesiastical 
fittbHrfiiaMit,  by  which  it  is  remarkably 
dirtiBgnithed  Ifow  a  religious  sect*  how* 
ever  popular  and.  however  pumerous  and 
exIeMive  the  branches  of  the  teot  may 
be.  In  the  latter  ca0e,  there  neither  ii 
nor  can  be  tay  obligation  or  engagement 
to  provide  tnstvuetion  for  the  inhabitanis 
of  a  cMlain  dialrtet.  There  is  no  allotted 
iwinh  or  teivilory  over  whioh  sueh  an 
fiWigstfon  ean  be  extended.  The  sect 
■ay  ba  ipUt  into  other  divisions,  or  may 
be  entbely  anaihilatad,  and  yet  no  one 
can  have  a  legal  or  jqst  cause  of  com* 
plalat  Nether  ean  there,  from  the  nature 
of  lUAgs,  exist  an  engagement  on  the  part 
of  the  whole  sects  of  the  cowntry,  ti^ea 
together,  to  iaatruot  all  the  people." 

The  YiewB  which  are  here  stated  we 
cimedTe  to  be  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance ia  thia  questioo^  and  calculated 
both  to  raise  the  news  of  our  Leguda^ 
tmeaa  to  the  «' ecdedastical  polity*' 
of  this  eomitrj,  and  to  obviate  some 
of  die  meet  duif efous  a^  insidioias 
olgectioBa  whieh  have  been  urged  by 
the  asti-ezteiisionlsts.  Never,  we 
trast,  will  the  friends  of  our  Establish* 
meBt  take  lowor  ground  than  this  in 
the  discussion  of  this  question ;  for  in 
abating  one  Jot  of  these  its  Just  and 
rightfbl  claims,  we  feel  convinced  that 
we  are  in  truth  giving  up  all  for  which 
our  adversaries  are  contending. 

The  views  which  are  thus  clearly 
stated  by  our  author,  he  supports  by 
the  citation  of  some  very  important 
legal  and  legislative  authorities.  He 
shows  that  they  are  fully  recognised 
in  law  by  the  unanswerable  facts,  that 
when  a  new  church  is  to  be  erected  in 
any  parish  in  Seotland,  it  must  be 
mayde  of  sueh  a  size  as  to  contain  that 
proportion  of  the  whole  parishioners 
whieh  are  presumed  to  be  capable  at 
any  one  time  of  atten<fing  public  wor- 
ship ;  and  that  when  the  area  of  such 
a  church  is  to  be  divided  among  the 
parishioners,  room  must  be  set  apart 
even  for  those  who,  for  the  time,  do 
not  seek  instruction  from  the  minister 
of  the  Established  Church,  but  have 
become  members  of  dissenting  congre- 
gations. And  as  to  the  light  in  which 
this  subject  has  (at  least  until  the  pre- 
sent more  liberal andenlighiened  tunes) 
been  uniformly  regarded  by  the  Legis- 


lature, he  refers  to  tlio  conelusivo  cir- 
cumstance, tliat  in  all  those  acts  of 
Parliament  (some  of  whioh  will  be 
presently  spoken  of  more  particularly) 
which  relate  to  the  support  or  exteu- 
sion  of  the  Church  Estahlishmeut, 
whether  in  Scotland  or  in  England,  it 
is  mouleated  as  a  clear  proposition  that 
means  of  religious  instruction  should 
be  furnished  to  the  increased  numbers 
of  the  people,  according  to  theprind-' 
pks  of  the  EstabHshed  Church. 

It  is  quite  true  that  as  all  that  is  to  bo 
wished,  or  even  all  that  is  justly  due, 
cannot  always  be  obtained  at  once,  the 
claims  of  our  Church  Establishment 
are  at  present  confined  to  limits  which 
would  allow  the  deduction  of  a  num- 
ber infinitely  greater  than  tibat  of  the 
Dissenters,  and  may  be  said  to  have 
respect  to  those  (and  unfortunately  but 
to  A  portion  of  them)  who  are  without 
the  means  of  obtaining  religious  in- 
struction in  any  quarter.  But  still, 
we  ought  never  to  concede  any  thing 
of  the  principle  in  question,  whatever 
maybe  the  practical  difficulties  of  car- 
rying  it  into  full  operation.  We  can 
scarcely  repeat  too  often  that,  if  it 
shall  once  be  admitted  that  the  Na- 
tional Church  is  supported  merely  for 
those  who,  at  any  given  time,  may  hap- 
pen to  join  in  its  observances,  its  cnc- 
mies  will  have  extorted  from  us  a  re- 
cognition of  the  Voluntary  principle  in 
perhaps  its  very  worst  form. 

It  being  thus  established  that  a  Na- 
tional Church  should  be  from  time  to 
time  accommodated  to  the  changed 
condition  of  the  country,  our  attention 
is  next  directed  to  the  enquiry  how 
this  is  to  be  effected  with  reference  to 
our  own  Establishment  ?  and  the  plain 
answer  is,  that  it  must  be  by  the  aid 
of  The  State.  Nor  surely  ought  the 
State,  or  any  member  of  it,  to  complain 
of  such  an  application  of  its  resources. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  but  a  fair  con- 
dition of  that  increased  wealth  which 
always  arises  from  an  increased  popu- 
lation ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is 
at  once  the  most  effective,  and  the 
most  economical  mode  of  attaining 
one  great  object  of  all  political  asso- 
ciation— ^the  preservation  of  peace  and 
order.  But  (what  is  far  more  im- 
portant) the  still  higher  objects  which 
a  State  proposes  in  maintaining  a 
Church  Establishment,  cannot  be  at- 
tained in  any  other  way.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  any  ecclesiastical  es- 
tablishment potiisesfiing  within  itself  the 
capacity  of  adaptation  to  the  altered 
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circumstances  of  the  country  •  and  at 
all  events  it  is  known  to  every  one 
that  ours  possesses  no  such  power. 

In  showing  the  ohligation  of  the 
State  to  supply  this  defect,  Mr  Mony- 
penny  seems  to  us  to  be  eminently 
successfid.  We  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting  the  following  passage,  in 
which  he  meets  the  common  argu- 
ment, that  such  an  obligation  sup-' 
poses  a  tax  on  many  who  will  reap 
no  benefit  from  the  application  of 
it:— 

"  When  we  examine  with  attention  the 
real  ground-work  of  the  measure,  wc  can- 
not fail  to  perceive,  that  it  stands  alto- 
gether Independent  of  the  consideration 
of  any  private  and  personal  benefit  to  be 
derived  by  the  contributors,  from  its  ac- 
complishment. We  pbinly  discover  that 
the  advantages  which  may  be  expected  to 
result  from  it  are  of  a  public  nature,  and 
are  of  such  a  description  and  character, 
that  non-conformists,  as  well  as  members 
of  the  Established  Church,  will  equally 
particiiiate  in  them. 

*'  In  the  first  place,  it  is  the  boundcn 
duty  of  all  members  of  the  community,  to 
whatever  class  of  Christians  they  belong, 
to  advance  the  interests  of  piety  and  truth, 
by  being  instrumental  in  removing  the 
cloud  of  ignorance  and  infidelity  which 
darkens  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  fel- 
low-creatures and  fellow-citizons.  No 
exemption  from  this  obligation  can  be 
pleaded  by  any  class  of  persons,  ond  it  is 
no  valid  excuse  for  the  non- performance 
of  it,  that  the  means  to  bo  employed  are 
not  to  be  administered  by  the  teachers  of 
that  particular  sect  to  which  the  objectors 
belong.  It  is  of  course  optional  to  every 
one  to  contribute  or  not  to  this  object 
from  his  private  funds ;  but  when  the 
riuestion  is,  whether  non-conformists  ought 
to  be  called  upon  to  share  the  burden  to 
a  small  extent,  and  indirectly,  by  an  ap- 
plication of  public  money  for  this  national 
purpose,  only  a  fraction  of  which  they 
contribute,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  with 
due  respect  for  the  feelings  of  conscien- 
tious Dissenters,  tliat  the  scruples  on  the 
subject  which  have  been  expressed  are 
destitute  of  any  solid  foundation.  No 
other  method  has  been  proposed,  or  can 
be  devised,  for  enlightening  vast  numbers 
of  the  people  who  are  totally  ignorant  of 
religious  duties — who  never  go  to  church, 
or  have  access  to  any  place  of  worship, 
and  who  yet  are  insensible  of  these  their 
wants.  These  considerations  are  of  them- 
selves sufficient  to  justify  a  scheme  for 
making  all  unito  in  the  measures  necessary 
for  effecting  a  reformation,  in  which  aU 
^'^<i  a  great  and  ft  common  interest. 
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*'  When  theae  views  of  the  ease  aM 
attended  to,  it  may  be  confidentlj  asked, 
in  what  the  injustice  comphuned  of  con- 
sists,  or  what  is  the  nature  of  the  iiqiiry 
inflicted?  The  real  state  of  the  &et 
being  kept  in  mind,  the  prineiple  wideh 
has  l)een  so  often  broqght  forward  in  op- 
position to  the  grant  becomes  to  attena* 
ated,  that  it  eludes  our  frasp,  and  almost 
entirely  vanishes.  The  objection  wilt  be 
found  in  reality  to  resolve  itself  into  tfats— 
that  there  exists  an  EstahUahed  religion  in 
the  country.  It  is  not  alleged,  that  any 
of  the  privileges  justly  pertaining  to  non- 
conformists are  to  be  withheld  from  tibem. 
The  only  complaint  b,  that  pririleges  es- 
sential to  the  Established  Church  are  to 
be  conferred  on  that  Church,  and  that  the 
State  is  to  assist  in  securing  these  exdn- 
sive  rights.  And  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  all  this  is  to  be  done  in  strict  cmi- 
formity  with  the  rules  of  law,  and  with 
the  principles  of  the  Constitution. 

**  It  is  no  doubt  true,  that  if  the  means 
of  the  National  Establishment  are  to  be 
kept  on  so  low  and  limited  a  scale,  that, 
in  many  of  its  parishes,  the  church  cannot 
contain  nearly  one  half  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  frequent  it,  a  certain  por- 
tion of  the  number  who  are  excluded, 
and  those  the  most  seriously  and  reli- 
giously disposed  among  them,  will  pro* 
bably  seek  admission  into  the  meeting- 
house. But  the  advantage  which  might 
eventually  thus  bo  gained  by  non-con- 
formist congregations,  in  consetiuence  of 
those  joining  them  who  would  prefer  the 
Established  Church,  if  they  could  find 
room  in  it,  is  not  a  legitimate  advanta^  ; 
and  it  would  be  doing  them  manifest  in- 
justice to  suppose  that  they  could  bo 
swayed  by  the  prospect  of  such  a  benefit, 
in  opposing  the  extension  of  the  paro- 
chial Establishment.  It  has  been  already 
remarked,  that  the  principle  of  religious 
liberty  must  be  extended  to  the  adherents 
of  the  Church  as  well  as  to  those  who 
dissent  from  it,  and  that  the  chief  effect 
of  denying  to  the  National  Church  the 
means  of  extending  instruction  and  know- 
ledge is,  as  experience  proves,  the  loss 
both  to  it  and  to  sectaries,  of  multitudes 
who  do  not  attend  public  worship  in 
either  the  one  or  the  other  church. 

**  And,  in  the  second  place,  there  are 
separate  grounds,  rested  on  considera- 
tions of  mere  policy,  which,  together  with 
the  higher  motives  now  referred  to,  form 
the  true  principles  and  foundation  of  the 
measure  under  consideration.  We  allude 
to  the  effects  which  will  be  produced  on 
the  good  order  and  peace  of  society,  and 
on  the  security  of  life  and  property,  by 
the  reformation  of  multitudes  of  the  poor 
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and  of  the  working  classes,  and  by  afford- 
ing  them  iiutmction  in  morality  and  reli- 
gion. 

"  These  are  the  expected  and  promised 
adrantages,  rather  than  peraonal  and  in- 
(HTidoal  benefit,  which  the  promoters  of 
the  scheme  of  Church  Extension  are  to 
secure  as  their  recompense*  The  mea« 
rare  wOl  advance  the  interests  of  piety 
and  truth.  Thia  ia  its  great  recommend- 
ation. The  secondary  motiTe  in  its  fa- 
Toor  IS  the  one  of  policy,  and  is  of  itself 
very  important.  Now,  neither  of  these 
ftjTantagcs  will  be  reaped  by  any  particu- 
lar denomination  or  sect  exclusively. 
All,  witliout  distinction  or  exception, 
most  be  partakers  of  these  benefits." 

In  treating  of  what  he  thus  terms 
the  secondary  advantages  arising  to 
every  member  of  a  State  from  the 
maiutenance  of  the  National  Church, 
our  author  shows  that  they  are>  in 
truth,  of  precisely  an  analogous  kind 
to  those  derived  from  other  public 
e^itablishments. 

"  Take,  for  instance,"  he  says,  "  the 
caw  of  the  great  judicial  establishment. 
The  benefit  which  each  one  of  the  citi- 
»M  derives  from  this  institution,  is  not 
merely  that  courts  of  law  are  open  to 
him  for  the  discussion  and  a<yuBtment  of 
bis  individual  disputes,  but  that,  by  these 
Dieans,  good  government  is  attained,  and 
order  preserved  in  the  country.  As  well 
might  all  individuals  who  settle  by  arbi- 
tration any  difference  with  their  neigh- 
bour in  which  they  may  be  involved,  or 
even  such  as  resolve  never  to  go  to  law 
(as  is  said  to  be  the  rule  with  a  particu- 
lar description  of  persons),  object  to  any 
portion  of  the  pubUc  taxes  being  applied 
in  Qpholding  the  judicial,  as  non-conform- 
ists, that  public  money  should  be  taken 
for  extending  the  means  of  the  Ecclesias- 
Ucal  EsUbluhment." 

Ou  this  part  of  the  question,  how- 
ever, Mr  Monypenny  does  not  rest 
satisfied  with  mere  argument,  but,  as 
in  roost  other  parts  of  his  treatise,  con- 
nects with  it  authorities  of  the  utmost 
weight  and  value,  and  which,  as  we 
^avc  already  remarked,  have  hereto- 
fore been  generally  either  overlooked 
or  under\'alued  in  this  discussion.  Ho 
shows  that  the  principle  of  Parlia- 
mentary interposition,  which  is  now 
exclaimed  against  by  the  Anti-exten- 
sionists,  ha»  been  acted  on,  in  seve- 
ral important  instances,  without  in- 
cludmg  what  is  generally  termeil  the 
Royal  Bounty.  Four  cases  of  this 
uescription  are  particiUarly  speeifietl 


by  him.  The  first  of  these  is  the 
augmentation  of  stipends  by  the  well- 
known  act  50th  Geo.  III.  c.  34, 
whereT)y  it  is  provided  that  the  smaller 
livings  should  be  increased  by  a  Par- 
liamentary grant  to  the  sum  of  L.150 
a-year.  The  next  is  the  grant  by  the 
statute  4th  Geo.  IV.  c.  79,  for  the 
building  and  endowment  of  additional 
churches  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands 
of  Scotland — subsequently  amended 
by  the  5th  Geo.  IV.  c.  90. 

The  next  is  the  act  of  the  58th, 
Geo.  III.  c.  45  (amended  by  certain 
subsequent  acts),  authorizing  a  grant 
of  no  less  than  one  million  U>r  biuld- 
ing  additional  churches  in  England 
and  Wales.  And  the  last  is  the  act 
5th  Geo.  IV.  c.  103,  which  authorizes 
an  additional  sum  of  half-a-miUion  to 
be  jMiid  for  the  same  purpose. 

We  would  particularly  refer  our 
readers  to  the  author's  able  and  con- 
vincing commentary  on  thess  statutes, 
establishing,  we  think,  beyond  all 
doubt,  that  "  wherever  an  increase  of 
population  renders  an  extension  of  the 
ecclesiastical  establishment  necessary, 
the  constitutional  means  for  accom- 
plishing this  object  have  been  consi- 
dered to  be  a  Parliamentary  grant  of 
public  money." 

All  this,  then,  being  sufficiently  es- 
tainished,  both  on  the  basis  of  argu- 
ment and  of  authority,  the  only  re- 
maining question  of  course  is,  whe- 
ther there  has  been  made  out  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  Legislature  a  case 
of  spiritual  destitution  requiring  such 
public  aid?  On  this  subject  it  would 
be  quite  out  of  place  to  enter  here  ; 
but  we  may  just  refer  our  readers  to 
the  facts  in  connexion  with  it  stated 
by  our  author  as  to  the  two  cities  of 
Glasgow  and  Edinburgh.  With  re- 
gard to  the  former,  it  appears  from  Mr 
Collins*  well  known  work 

"  F'trtt,  That  if  all  the  sittings  in  all 
the  churches  of  every  denomination  in 
Glasgow  were  occupied,  there  would  be  a 
deficiency  of  61,594  sittings ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  there  reside  in  Glasgow  this 
number  of  persona  who  ought  to  be  ac- 
commodated with  church  room,  but  for 
whom  no  Euch  accommodation  in  any  place 
of  religious  worship  whatever  is  actually 
made.  Swondly,  That  the  people  who 
have  no  sittings  taken  in  any  church  or 
meeting-house  amount  in  number  to  no 
fewer  than  85,105.  Thirdly,  That  the 
poor  and  working  classes  are  prevented 
by  their  poverty,  and  the  amount  of  8eat« 
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rents,  from  proyiding  the  neceawry 
church  accommodation  for  themieWei  and 
their  families.  Fonrthfy,  That  among 
these  classes,  tiie  habit  of  attending 
church  has  of  late  years  been  rapidly  on 
the  decline,  and  that  the  quantity  of 
church  accommodation  rented  by  fami- 
lies decreases  in  exact  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  rents  of  houses,  the 
church  accommodation  being  the  greatest 
in  the  case  of  the  highest  rented  houses, 
and  the  least  for  those  of  the  smallest 
rent.  Fifthly,  That  to  accommodate  with 
church  room  the  increased  population  of 
Glasgow  which  has  sprung  up  since  the 
year  1821,  assuming  that  60  persons  in 
100  should  be  so  accommodated  (a  pro- 
posidon  established  in  another  part  of  tbe 
treatise),  the  number  of  52,800  sittings 
would  be  requisite ;  but  that  the  number 
of  new  sittings  actually  provided  during 
that  period,  in  all  the  churches,  including 
those  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Esta- 
blishment, is  19,547  ;  so  tliat  the  number 
of  people  of  the  increased  population 
since  1821,  who  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
vided with  seats,  but  are  left  unprovided 
for,  amounts  to  33,253." 

And  with  regard  to  Edinbtirghy  it 
i*  proved  by  the  Report  of  even  our 
MLuisterial  Church  CommlBsioner — 
that  Report  which  the  Ministry  recmitly 
refused  to  make  even  the  ground* 
work  of  Parliamentary  enquiry — ^that 
**  there  would  appear  to  be  about 
749795  persons  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
iug  public  worship  out  of  a  population 
of  162,292  "—and  that  with  respect 
to  the  causes  of  this  lamentable  state 
of  matters^  the  Ck>mnussioner8  ex- 
pressly state  "  as  the  result  of  the 
whole  evidence,  that  from  whatever 
cause  it  proceeds^  whether  connected 
with  their  extent  or  nature,  the  oppor- 
tunities  of  public  religious  worship, 
and  the  means  of  religious  instructiou 
and  pastoral  superintendence  at  pre- 
sent existing,  and  in  operation,  are 
not  adequate  to  the  removal  .of  the 
evils  complained  of." 

Well  might  the  General  Assembly 
say,  in  the  language  of  their  late  Re- 
solutions on  this  subject,  that  "  the 
Church  of  Scotland  felt  itself  entitled 
to  expect  that  the  First  Report  of  the 
Commbsion,  which  has  now  lain  un- 
considered upwards  of  three  months^ 
on  the  tables  of  Parliament  should 
have  received  the  immediate  attention 
of  Government,  and  that  some  remedy, 
adequate  to  the  necessities  of  the  casoj 
and  in  full  accordance  with  the  prin- 
of  the   Established   Chaivh, 
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should,  iFithout^lay*  have  been  sup- 
plied." 

We  do  not,  however,  take  up  this 
subject  with  any  view  of  an  exposure 
of  the  conduct  of  the  present  GoTam- 
ment.  We  cannot  perceive  any  olgect 
which  could  be  attained  by  engaging 
in  such  a  task,  except  to  alienate  from 
them  the  friends  of  our  Church  Esta- 
blishment ;  and  this  they  have  them- 
selves done  most  effectually  already. 
We  doubt  much  whether  they  can  now 
reckon  one  true  and  zealous  friend  of 
our  Church  as  among  their  supporters 
either  in  ecclesiastical  or  secular  ques- 
tions. We  do  not  affirm  that  they  can 
be  fairly  described  as  the  enemies  of 
the  Church ;  but  sure  we  are  that  there 
must  be  a  thorough  conviction  in  every 
mind,  that  there  is  no  sacrifice  of  its 
best  interests  which  they  are  not  pre- 
pared to  make,  in  order  to  purchase 
the  political  support  of  its  enemies; 
and  that  if  there  is  any  other  advantage 
which  they  contemplate  as  resulting- 
from  it,  further  than  being  thus  a  sub- 
ject of  barter  with  Papists  and  Volun- 
taries, it  consists  merely  in  the  means 
which  it  affords  of  quartering  on  the 
public  a  score  or  two  of  hungry  cora- 
nussioners. 

We  repeat,  that  on  a  miljeet  en 
which  public  opinion  is  so  fixed  and 
so  unanimous,  we  deem  it  quite  super- 
flaous  to  enter.  After  the  recent  con- 
duct of  the  Ministry  on  this  qnestioD, 
and  the  ample  commentary  on  it  wbieh 
is  afforded  by  their  Church-rate  Bills, 
and  "  Appropriation"  Bills,  of  all  sorts 
and  denominations,  we  have  but  little 
expectation  that  this  great  natiooal 
object  will  ever  be  accomplished  under 
their  auspices ;  yet  it  is  not  the  less, 
but  rather  the  more  necessary,  that 
information,  as  the  true  state  of  this 
ouestion,  shoidd  be  generally  difFdsed ; 
ror  it  is  in  this  way  only  that  the  cause 
can  acquire  the  strength  in  which  we 
cannot  doubt  that  it  must  ultimately 
prevail. 

There  is  only  one  circumstance  with 
regard  to  the  Church  Extension  plan 
which  appears  to  us  not  to  be  placfd 
by  Mr  Monypenny  in  quite  so  pro- 
minent a  %'iew  as  it  deserves,  we 
mean  the  mode  in  which  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  public,  and  the  claims  oa 
the  Legislature,  are  so  connected  with 
each  other  as  to  afford  the  full  assu- 
rance that  the  latter  can  never  be  ad- 
vanced in  any  instance  in  which  they 
are  unfounded.    It  is  impossiUe  for 
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us  to  conceiyo  any  case  in  which  a 
fairer^  or  rather  a  more  advantageous 
bargain  is  offered  to  Parliament  than 
in  3as  instance.  A  very  large  sum  b 
niaed  '*in  defect"  (as  Dr  Chalmers 
well  expresaea  it  *  )  <<  of  the  aid  of  Go* 
Tenunenty  on  whom  the  obligation  lies 
of  providing  all  that  is  necessary  for 
the  Christian  instruction  of  the  peo- 
pfe ;"  and  not  only  is  Parliament  in  so 
far  relieved  inm  a  juat  debt,  but  a 
g:uanuitee  is  thereby  afforded  that  no 
Paiiiamentary  aid  wiU  be  aak^  unless 
vbere  it  is  found  absolutely  necessary, 
W^  of  course,  will  not  build  churches 
if  they  are  not  required;  and  the 
building  of  them  has  been  assumed  by 
us  as  the  condition  of  Parliamentary 
assistance  in  their  endowment.  This 
is  a  drcwnstance  which  seems  in  many 
way*  to  have  a  most  important  bear«r 
logon  this  queation;  and,  it  will  bo 
perceived,  that  of  itself  it  forms  a  con- 
cluave  answer  to  those  who  would 
allege  that  our  application  for  Parli»* 
meatary  assistance  is  founded  on  any 
miuepresentation  as  to  the  actual  do* 
ticiency  in  the  means  of  religious  in* 
fttruction. 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  give 
our  readers  a  general  view  of  the  con* 
teats  of  this  excellent  treatise ;  and 
by  our  ot^ious  extracts  from  it  to  ex- 
lead  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  the 
sphere  of  its  influence.  It  is  almost 
needkas  to  say,  that  in  doing  this  wo 


feel  that  we  are  performing  a  far  more 
useful  service  than  if  we  had  made  it 
merely  the  text  for  any  general  dis- 
quisition on  this  most  important  and 
vital  question.  The  author,  from  his 
high  legal  and  judicial  station,  his 
eminently  practical  talents,  his  long 
experience»4Uid  his  tried  and  approved 
integrity,  possesses  a  weight  and  au-> 
thority  among  us  which  render  it  pe^ 
euliarly  fitting  that  on  such  a  subject 
he  should  be  allowed  to  speak  for 
himself ;  and  we,  therefore,  have  at- 
tempted nothing  more  than  to  give,  in 
his  own  words,  some  of  the  views  which, 
in  the  perusal  of  his  work,  have  oc- 
ourred  to  us  as  more  especially  worthy 
of  attention.  We  cannot  doubt  that 
even  in  the  detached  and  imperfect 
form  in  which  these  views  have  thus 
been  presented,  our  readers  will  at 
once  recognise  a  most  able  and  valua« 
hie  friend  of  this  great  cause— the  most 
effective  ally,  perhaps,  who  has  yet 
appeared  of  that  distinguished  man 
whose  oommanding  genius  and  extras 
ordinary  energies  have  recently  given 
to  that  cause  an  impulse  which,  sooner 
or  later,  must  bear  it  through.  Nor 
is  this  any  common  praise.  Few  men 
we  think  would  covet  a  higher  dis- 
tinction than  to  be  accounted  a  worthy 
fellow-labourer  with  Da  Chalm exs  in 
tUs  field  of  benevolent  enterprise  and 
most  patriotic  ambition. 
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ANIMAL  MAGNETISM  IN  LONDON  IN  1837. 


0  VK  readers  are,  perhaps,  aware  that 
the  Mesmerian  controversy,  after  an 
intenral  of  nearly  forty  years,  has  re- 
TLved  again  with  the  greatest  bitterness 
in  France.  A  great  change,  certainly 
for  the  better,  has  taken  place  in  the 
philosophy  of  animal  magnetism.  In- 
stead of  being  brought  forward  as 
something  altogether  supernatural, 
and  setting  all  reasoning  and  ezpo- 
rience  at  defiance,  it  now  comes  be- 
fore ns  as  a  science  founded  upon 
natural  laws  ;  gathering  round  it  new 
proofs  the  more  closely  it  is  examined, 
and  substantiating  its  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered the  greatest  blessing  ever 
vouchsafed  to  mankind.  In  Paris  the 
advocates  of  the  doctrine  were  so  nu- 
merous and  so  distinguished  in  their 
profession,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
pass  over  its  clainis  in  silence.  Men 
of  science  and  literature — surgeons 
and  physicians  of  the  highest  eminence 
— declared  that  animal  magnetism  was 
not  the  dream  of  a  madman,  as  it  bad 
formerly  been  considered,  nor  the  trick 
of  an  impostor.  They  professed  a  be- 
lief in  its  virtues,  and  introduced  it 
into  their  practice.  On  this  the  medi- 
cal section  of  the  French  Royal  Aca- 
demy of  Sciences  thought  it  necessary 
to  interfere,  and  appointed  a  commit- 
tee, under  the  presidency  of  Bourdois 
de  la  Motte,  to  make  enquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  report  to  them  the  result 
of  their  labours.  This  duty  was  in- 
trusted to  men  of  the  most  unprejudiced 
opinions — some  of  them  had  given  a 
cursory  attention  to  the  claims  advan- 
ced by  the  magnetizers,  and  considered 
them  unfounded  ; — others  had  been 
impressed  with  too  great  a  contempt 
for  any  thing  so  wild  and  startling, 
on  its  first  announcement,  to  consider 
it  seriously  at  all, — and  not  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  had  compromised 
himself  by  having  written  or  spoken 
one  syllable  in  support  of  the  new 
doctrine.  Another  thing  which  weigh- 
ed with  them,  and  with  most  of  the 
thinking  men  in  Europe,  was  the  de- 
cided reports  against  the  system  of 
Mesmer  delivered  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Society  of  Physicums 
in  the  year  1 764.  From  their  decisions 
there  appeared  to  be  no  appeal,  or, 
at  least,  most  people  considered  them- 
selves justified  in  making  no  farther 
enquiry  after  the  researches  of  such 


men  as  Benjamin  Franklin,  Le  Roi, 
Bailly,  De  Bori,  and  Lavoimer.  Many 
circumstances,  however,  were  advan- 
ced in  explanation  of  this  verdict. 
Some  of  the  committee  are  alleged  to 
have  been  unwell,  and  not  to  have 
attended  the  meetings ;  and  all  were 
prejudiced,  from  the  beginning,  against 
the  introducer  of  the  novel  system. 
Mesmer  undoubtedly  gave  great  ground 
for  suspicions.  His  accessaries— sach 
as  darkened  rooms  and  hidden  mnsic 
— ^looked  more  like  the  aids  of  a  tra- 
velling conjurer  than  the  accompa- 
niments of  a  true  science ;  and  the 
boldness  with  which  his  discoveries 
were  promulgated,  as  also  the  pecu- 
niary success  with  which  they  were 
rewarded,  armed  against  him  the  pride 
and  the  personal  interests  of  the  pro- 
fessional gentlemen  by  whom  he  was 
to  be  judged.  The  committee  of  183 1 
resolved  to  keep  themselves  as  much 
as  possible  unbiassed  bj  the  assertions 
of  the  contending  parties,  and  to  exa- 
mine into  the  subject  for  themselves. 
The  result  of  their  labours,  long  and 
patiently  pursued,  and  of  thdr  experi- 
ments, to  which  it  seems  impossible 
for  any  deception  to  have  had  access, 
is  a  report  confirming  the  daims  of 
animal  magnetism  in  the  most  ample 
manner.  This  report  is  ably  drawn 
up,  and  is  probably  in  the  bands  of  a 
great  many  of  our  readers,  as  it  has 
been  translated,  upwards  of  three  years 
ago,  by  Mr  J.  C.  Colquhoun. 

We  do  not  propose  to  take  any  fir- 
ther  notice  of  that  work,  as  it  will  be 
perceived  it  has  been  frequently  allad- 
ed  to  in  the  English  report,  which  we 
are  happy  to  have  been  able  to  obtain. 
This  report  was  not  intended  for  pub- 
lication— and  we  are  indebted  to  the 
kindness  of  the  President  of  the  scien- 
tific section  of  the  Association  for  the 
original  paper  as  read  at  the  genend 
meeting.  We  owe  the  members  of 
the  committee  an  apology  for  ventu^ 
ring  to  print  the  account  of  theiT  pro- 
ceedings without  their  direct  sanction) 
but  we  know  they  will  pardon  the  li- 
berty we  allow  ourselves  in  considera- 
tion of  the  interests  of  science.  Mr 
Brown,  their  eloquent  and  ingenioos 
secretary,  will  aho,  we  are  persuaded, 
accord  us  his  forgiveness  for  using 
his  very  talented  report.  It  is  not 
often  that  a  philosopberi  who  has  ibe 
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genius  to  conduct  a  scientific  exami- 
oatioDyhas  at  the  same  time  the  power 
of  describing  it  so  veil. 

The  Metropolitan  Joint  Stock  Me- 
dical, Scientific^  and  Literary  Asso- 
ciation has  not  been  long  established. 
Bat  we  may  venture  to  observe,  that 
DO  body  of  men  have  done  more  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  ends  for  which 
they  are  associated  than  the  eminent 
iadividuals  who  compose  this  society. 
We  will  not  particularize  any  namesy 
nor  institute  a  comparison  between 
their  labours  and  those  of  tho  char- 
tered body  of  the  physicians^  or  of  any 
other  institution.  We  merely  wish  to 
record  our  high  opinion  of  the  useful- 
ne»  of  the  5letropolitan  Association 
as  a  school  of  philosophical  enquiry, 
and  as  an  uncompromising  advocate  of 
4he  truth.  Where  societies  of  longer 
standing,  and  reposing  on  the  respect 
of  the  public  and  the  strength  of  their 
own  characters,  have  abstained,  per- 
haps too  guardedly,  from  interfering 
with  the  new  discoveries  in  medicine 
or  science,  the  Metropolitan  Associa- 
tion has  eagerly  rushed  forward,  and 
hailed  with  generous  warmth  the  ap- 
pearance of  any  novelty.  Its  honorary 
diplcMiias  to  Dr  Morison,  the  discoverer 
of  the  properties  of  the  vegetable  pill, 
and  to  Dr  Turnbull,  for  his  profound 
treatises  on  the  virtues  of  Veratria, 
attest  its  readiness  to  pay  honour  to 
disinterested  skill,  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  Its  medal  to  the  philosophical 
gendeman  who  has  established  his 
reputation  by  an  essay,  containing 
proofs  of  the  unity  of  the  body,  shows 
no  less  zeal  in  rewarding  metaphysical 
distinction,  than  its  former  proceedings 
had  displayed  for  the  encouragement 
of  medical  utility. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  doubted 
that,  on  the  first  re-appearance  of  the 
Mesmerian  Philosophy,  its  advent  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  the  Association. 
Allusion  was  made  to  it,  so  long  ago 
as  1830,  in  a  very  luminous  paper  by 
the  late  Mr  St  John  Long.  But  other 
topics  of  absorbing  interest  at  home 
occupied  too  much  of  the  attention  of 
the  scientific  world  to  allow  the  subject 
to  be  prosecuted  at  that  time.  At  in- 
tervals, however,  the  magnetic  theory 
has  incidentally  been  introduced  in  the 
discussions  arising  at  the  quarterly 
meetings;  but  no  formal  proposition 
to  enquire  into  it  fully  and  completely 
was  submitted  to  the  Association  till 
the  beginning  of  this  year.  The  pub- 
Uci  bowererj  seemed  to  take  little  in- 


terest in  the  matter  till  about  two 
months  ago,  when  tiie  arrival  in  Lon- 
don of  Baron  Dupotet,  the  principal 
professor  of  animal  magnetism  in 
Paris,  was  announced  in  the  news- 
papers. An  invitation  was  published 
by  the  Baron  to  any  gentleman  who 
desired  instruction  in  tiie  doctrines  of 
animal  magnetism  to  visit  him  any 
day,  between  two  and  three,  at  his 
house  in  Maddoz  Street,  Hanover 
Square.  Before  laying  the  more 
scientific  report  of  Mr  Brown,  as  read 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Metropolitan 
Association,  before  our  readers,  we 
may  be  allowed  to  describe  a  visit 
which  we  paid  to  the  Baron  in  compli- 
ance  with  nis  invitation.  On  entering 
the  room.  No.  8,  Maddoz  Street,  we 
saw  a  party  of  twelve  or  thirteen  gen- 
tiemen  standing  on  the  floor.  Baron 
Dupotet,  a  man  of  very  prepossessing 
appearance,  with  fine  dark  intelligent 
eyes,  was  seated  in  front  of  a  gentie- 
man  who  had  offered  himself  for  ex- 
periment. After  keeping  the  points 
of  their  thumbs  together  for  some  time, 
till  the  temperature  of  both  was  the 
same,  the  B^iron  pressed  his  hands  on 
the  patients  shoulders,  and  passed 
lightly  over  his  arms  till  their  hands 
again  touched.  He  repeated  this  two 
or  three  times,  and  then  spreading 
forth  his  hand  with  the  fingers  closed, 
he  moved  it  gently,  with  a  downward 
motion,  over  the  patient's  face,  at  about 
two  inches  distance  from  his  nose. 
He  then  continued  the  waving  action 
of  the  hand  down  the  stomach  and 
legs,  and,  having  finished  the  whole 
length  of  the  body,  returned  to  tho 
brow.  Thb  was  continued  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  patient 
persisted  in  saying  he  experienced  no 
change.  At  last,  however,  he  seemed 
to  feel  some  of  tiie  effects  the  Baron 
had  foretold ;  his  colour  disappeared, 
and  he  confessed  that  his  heart  beat  in 
a  way  ho  had  never  experienced  be- 
fore. The  Baron  continued  his  mani- 
puktions  with  renewed  activity,  and 
shortiy  told  us  he  had  acquired  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  influence  over  the  pa- 
tient, wiuoh  a  few  more  days  of  the 
magnetic  operation  would  complete. 
He  now  stood  up  and  informed  us  that 
the  attraction  established  between  him- 
self and  his  patient  was  already  so 
great,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for 
tiie  niagnetized  to  resist  following  him 
to  whatever  part  of  tiie  room  he  went. 
He  then,  in  five  or  six  long  deliberate 
steps,  proceeded  to  tiie  lobby  at  the 
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top  of  the  staire,  looking  round  all  the 
time  at  the  patient,  who  Btniggled  with 
hims^  for  some  time,  bttt  yielded  to 
the  influence^  and  cried  out  for  us  to 
hold  hlm^  or  he  must  follow,  as  if  he 
were  dragged  by  a  strong  chain  1  As 
the  gentleman  appeared  considerabhr 
excited^  the  Baron  did  not  think  it 
right  to  carry  the  experiment  any 
farther.  Some  of  the  company  being 
extremely  anxious  to  see  the  effect  of 
the  magnetism  upon  a  somnambulist, 
the  Baron  introduced  his  domestic 
Julie^  and  made  her  sit  down  on  the 
sofa.  Julie  seems  a  quiet,  simple 
peasant,  of  about  forty  years  of  age, 
not  good-looking,  and  rather  fat,  but 
withal  of  a  prepossessing  appearance, 
and  very  modest  retiring  manners. 
After  a  few  minutes*  couTersation  with^ 
several  of  the  spectators,  in  answer 
to  whose  questions  she  said  she  had 
not  been  in  good  health,  but  felt  her- 
self greatly  benefited  by  the  Baron*s 
treatment,  the  experiment  was  begun. 
Standing  about  three  feet  fh)m  the 
sofa,  the  Baron  stretched  forth  his 
hand,  and  kept  waving  it  downwards 
all  along  her  face  and  body.  In  a  few 
minutes  Julie's  eyes  began  to  close, 
her  head  nodded  as  if  in  the  beginning 
of  slumber,  and,  at  the  end  of  less  than 
five  minutes,  her  chin  fell  upon  her 
breast,  and  she  was  in  a  profound 
sleep.  To  outward  appearance  the 
sleep  was  natural  and  calm ;  the  breath 
came  tranquilly,  and  she  seemed  un- 
conscious of  every  noise.  The  Baron 
addressed  her,  and  to  all  his  questions 
she  replied  immediately,  but  remained 
dumb  when  spoken  to  by  any  one  else. 
As  we  were  told  that  It  needed  to  be 
put  in  magnetic  "rapport"  with  Julie, 
m  order  to  have  any  conrersation.  We 
offered  to  undergo  the  process.  Our 
hand  was  placed  in  Julie's,  Which 
closed  strongly  and  firmly  on  if,  with 
a  gradually  increasing  pressure,  till 
at  last  it  fkirly  assumed  what  is  called 
the  magnetic  grip.  We  now  addressed 
the  fair  sleeper,  and  teld  her  we  had  a 
headach,  and  asked  her  how  it  was  to 
be  cured.  She  said  by  taking  castor 
oil,  and  eating  chicken -broth.  The 
broth  was  to  be  composed  of  half  a 
chicken,  two  carrots,  and  a  quarter  of 
a  pound  of  barley.  A  gentleman  now 
endeavoured  to  separate  our  hands, 
but  the  wrath  of  the  somnambulist 
was  roused,  her  yeins  swelled  with 
passion,  and  a  perseverance  in  the 
attempt  would  have  thrown  her  bto 
^lysterios.    Lnrtso  quantities  of  snuff 


were  put  into  her  now  wiUhont  pro- 
ducing the  least  effect;  pins  wers  stuck 
into  her  arms  and  legs  without  binng 
noticedi  and  it  seemed  impossible  to 
make  the  slightest  impression  on  her 
senses  in  any  way.  The  Baron  re- 
leased our  hand,  and  after  a  few  more 
wayings  before  her  fiice,  ordered  her 
to  open  her  eyes.  In  a  moment  the 
lids  were  lifted,  and  the  eyes  were  seen 
directed  upwards,  and  yoid  of  all  ex. 
presslon.  A  handkerchief  was  sud- 
denly waved  close  to  them,  but  she  did 
not  wink,  nor  was  there  any  movement 
in  the  pupil.  After  many  endeayours 
to  produce  some  moyement  by  striking 
with  great  force  within  an  inch  of  the 
iris,  the  Baron  ordered  her  to  shut  her 
eyes,  and  the  lids  fell  down  with  the 
rapidity  of  a  portcullis.  He  now  took 
a  little  walking-cane,  tipt  with  silver, 
and  pointed  it  for  a  minute  to  Julie's 
nose,  and  she  instantly  b^an  sneedag 
fh>m  the  effects  of  the  snuff  that  had 
previously  been  introduced.  After  a 
short  dme  he  touched  her  on  the  knee, 
moved  his  hands  crossways  before  her 
face,  as  if  tearing  aside  something  that 
covered  it,  and  exclaiming  *'  Awake ! 
aWake  I "  presented  Julie  to  the  com- 
pany, looking  as  simple  and  uneon- 
cemed  as  when  she  first  came  into  the 
room.  She  said  she  was  quite  uncon* 
scions  of  all  that  had  pas^,  and  would 
scarcely  believe  she  had  taken  any 
snuff,  and  had  no  recollection  of  the 
chicken-broth  and  the  castor  oil.  In 
all  this  there  was  no  apparent  desire 
to  do  any  thing  in  an  underhand  way. 
Every  thing  was  ftdr  and  open,  and 
the  Baron  in  all  his  operations  foUoir- 
ed  the  suggestions  of  any  one  who 
chose  to  offer  them.  •  The  rod  was 
pointed  to  the  nose  in  perfect  silence, 
without  a  word  having  been  said  which 
could  let  Julie  know  what  was  about 
to  be  done.  Noises  were  made  at  her 
ear  enough  to  produce  a  start  on  the 
stoutest  nerves  without  effect,  and 
however  prejudiced  mar  be  tiie  ob- 
server, it  must  be  confessed  that  if 
there  is  not  something  extraordinary 
in  magnetism  itself,  there  is  somethmg 
very  wonderfhl  indeed  in  Julie's  act- 
ing. 

We  now  proceed,  without  farther 
nreface,  to  the  remarkable  paper  of 
Mr  Brown. 

''  At  a  meeting  of  the  Meti^lltan 
Joint  Stock  Medical,  Scientiite,  and 
Literal^  Association,  hdd  in  the  hall 
of  the  Hygean  College^  on  Thursday, 
27th  July^  1887— President,  Dr  De- 
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pnti ;  the  aeeieUry  of  tiie  oommit- 
tee  of  enquiry  into  the  state  of  animal 
nugneCiBin  was  called  on  for  his  report. 
Mr  Brown  read  as  follows : — 

<'  Gentlemen — Before  entering  on  the 
saljeet  whieh  joa  committed  to  our 
inTestigation,  permit  me  to  express  my  ^ 
nmt  that  jour  committee  were  de- 
pnted  of  the  assistance  of  several  dis- 
tingnidied  individuals^  whose  names 
yoa  put  upon  H.  It  adds  to  our  re- 
gret on  this  occasion^  that  the  reason 
of  withdrawal  advanced  by  some  of 
them  appears  little  consonant  with  the 
ipirit  of  enquiry  which  ought  to  dis. 
trngmsh  a  philosophical  mind.  Dr 
BeUaomhu  and  Dr  Quin,  whose  cele- 
brity as  practitioners  of  the  Hahne- 
mamae  system  of  medicine,  attests  at 
once  their  talent  and  respectability, 
refused  to  belong  to  the  committee, 
and  asrigned  as  their  reason  that  the 
Terr  enquiry  into  a  system  so  strange 
and  unsupported,  was  an  encourage- 
ment to  quackery  and  imposture.  Dr 
Granville  also,  whose  fame  extends 
from  the  snows  of  Petersburg  to  the 
watering-places  of  Germany,  refused 
his  CO  operation  to  your  committee, 
though  without  giving  any  reason  for 
his  refusal.*  With  aiminished  num^ 
bers,  therefore,  but  undiminished  an- 
xietv  to  discover  the  truth,  we  pro- 
ceeded on  our  task.  In  all  our  invos- 
tigadons  we  took  for  our  guide  the 
course  of  examination  pursued  by  the 
medical  committee  on  the  same  sub- 
ject in  Paris.  And  in  this,  as  we  had 
the  invaluable  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sence in  London  of  the  same  operator 
who  bears  so  prondnent  a  share  In 
their  recorded  experiments — we  allude 
to  M.  le  Baron  Dupotet— wehadlltde 
more  to  do  than  to  verify  the  cases 
recorded  by  our  foreign  j^edocessors. 
But  besides  the  Baron  Dupotet,  we 
had  likewise  the  great  assistance  of 
the  celebrated  German  professor  of 
the  same  science,  Dr  Von  Schurke  of 
Vienna,  whose  contemporaneous  pre- 
sence in  this  city  wo  cannot  help  con- 
sidering as  almost  a  providential  ar- 
rangement by  which  our  deductions 
are  established  beyond  the  possibility 
of  a  doubt. 

"  Adopting  the  point  at  which  the 
French  conunittee  arrived  as  that  at 
which  we  should  conunence  our  veri- 
fication, we  took  the  four  following 
diTigions  (in  the  120th  page  of  the 
English  translation  of  their  Report) 
as  the  groundwork  of  all  our  en- 
rpiiries  •— 


*'  1.  Magnetism  has  no  eSlect  upon 
persons  in  a  state  of  sound  health,  nor 
upon  some  diseased  persons. 

'*  2.  In  others  its  effects  are  slight. 

"  3.  These  effects  are  sometimes 
produced  by  ennui,  by  monotony,  by 
the  imagination. 

«*  4.  Wo  have  seen  them  developed 
independentlv  of  these  last  causes, 
most  probably  as  the  effects  of  mag- 
netism alone. 

'*  The  first  of  these  we  shall  pass  over 
very  slightl}r,  as  there  Is  little  worthy 
of  being  noticed  when  no  sensible  re- 
suits  are  produced.  Your  reporter 
submitted  nimself  frequently  to  the 
operation,  and  had  the  patience  to  sit 
nearly  an  hour  without  motion — pe- 
rusing a  newspaper— and  during  the 
manipulation  experienced  no  kind  of 
e£^ct,  though  the  ennui  of  his  por- 
tion, and  the  absolute  silence  he  had 
recommended  to  be  observed,  ml?ht 
have  been  very  capable  of  producing 
sleep.  Dr  Von  Schurke  of  Vienna 
determined  to  make  an  experiment  on 
a  person  in  still  more  robust  health 
than  your  reporter  j  and  for  that  pur- 
pose proceeded.  In  company  with  three 
members  of  the  committee,  to  a  hotel 
kept  by  Mr  Thomas  Cribb,  the  cham- 
pion  of  the  English  prize-ring.  It 
may  perhaps  appear  somewhat  below 
the  dignity  of  philosophy  to  ft'cqucnt 
such  a  locality  ;  and  a  less  entire  de- 
votion to  truth  than  that  we  hope  en- 
tertained by  vour  committee,  might 
prompt  us  to  bury  in  silence  the  pain- 
ful result  of  this  experiment.  Dr  Von 
Schurke  placed  himself  In  front  of  a 
very  stout,  ruddy-faced  man,  who  was 
smoking  a  long  pipe,  and  drlnklne  a 
combination  of  gin  and  sugar  In  hot 
water ;  and  without  giving  any  notice 
of  his  intention,  proceeded  with  the 
magnetic  manipulations.  He  laid  hLs 
hands  on  the  gentleman's  shoulders, 
enjoining  him  at  the  same  time  to  be 
silent,  and,  after  passing  down  to  his 
fingers,  applied  Ids  thumb  to  that  of 
the  patient,  and  allowed  the  remaining 
fingers  to  rest  on  the  back  of  the  pa- 
tient's hands.  There  were  many  other 
persons  In  the  apartment,  who  looked 
on  with  considerable  surprise.  Dr 
Von  Schurke  having  established  a 
community  of  heat  between  the  thumbs, 
drew  out  his  hand,  and  let  It  fall  gent- 
ly along  the  line  of  the  patient's  face. 
Wo  sat  round  watching  the  effect. 
The  patient  crazed  most  earnestly  on 
all  the  proceedings  of  Dr  Von  Schurke, 
but  ftwde  no  remark.     When,  how- 
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ever^  the  manipulation  bad  continued 
some  time*  the  patient  having  finished 
his  pipe  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  but- 
toned up  his  coat.  Dr  Von  Schurke 
proceeded  with  redoubled  zeal>  and 
waved  his  hand  faster  than  ever  about 
half  an  inch  from  the  patients  nose. 
But  when  the  Doctor  was  about  to 
return,  by  means  of  the  dorsal  maui- 
pulation,  to  the  patient*s  shoulders, 
the  gentleman  sprang  up  in  a  furious 
access  of  passion,  and  seizing  the  nose 
of  Dr  Von  Schurke  between  his  finger 
and  thumb,  squeezed  it  till  the  Doctor 
roared  out  for  commiseration,  in  the 
greatest  corporeal  pain.  The  patient» 
however,  did  not  listen  to  his  cries ; 
but  dragging  him  by  the  nose  to  the 
door,  opened  it,  and  applying  the 
point  of  his  great  toe  to  the  extremity 
of  the  OS  coccygis  of  Dr  Von  Schurke, 
lifted  him  half- way  across  the  street 
with  the  power  of  the  impulse,  and 
returned  into  the  room.  Applying,  in 
the  same  manner,  his  finger  to  the 
nasal  excrescence  of  Mr  Moat,  one  of 
the  most  active  members  of  yeur  com- 
mittee, he  went  through  the  same  pro- 
cess, with  the  exception  of  the  kick, 
the  absence  of  which  he  supplied  by  a 
slap  with  the  open  hand  upon  the  pit 
of  the  stomach,  which  caused  Mr  Moat 
to  eject  all  the  food  he  had  eaten  du- 
ring the  day.  In  the  mean-time  your 
reporter  was  happy  enough  to  disco- 
ver a  back  way,  by  which,  in  the  com- 
pany of  Dr  Jeplison  of  Leamington 
(another  member  of  your  committee), 
by  clambering  over  several  walls,  he 
effected  his  escape.  In  all  succeeding 
meetings  of  your  committee,  Dr  Von 
Schurke  has  been  accommodated  with 
an  air-cushion  to  his  chair,  and  has 
worn  sticking-plaster  over  his  nose, 
which  was  nearly  separated  from  his 
face.  Mr  Moat  has  not  again  made 
hid  appearance,  being  convinced  that, 
along  with  his  breakfast  and  lunch,  he 
vomited  a  large  portion  of  his  intes- 
tines. 

"  But  Ipavins  this  and  several  other 
experiments,  which  produced  no  mag- 
netic results  whatever}  we  go  on  to 
those  cases  in  which  we  perceived, 
though  in  a  slight  degree,  the  pre- 
sence of  tlie  magnetic  power.  But 
here  again  our  remarks  shall  be  very 
cursory,  as  we  are  not  certain  that  the 
effects  produced  were  altogether  un- 
accountable on  some  other  hypothesis. 
According  to  the  plan  we  had  laid 
down,  we  referred  to  the  English 
translation  of  the  Parisian  Report; 


and  at  page  122  we  found  two  or  three 
instances  stated  of  the  pulse  having 
been  reduced  many  beats  by  the  mani- 
pulation,  and  on  one  or  two  occadons* 
headach  (cephalalgia)  and  a  nervous 
pain  (neuralgia)  being  sendbly  dimi> 
nished.  In  order  to  verify  these  ef- 
fects, we  saw  several  persons  magne- 
tized who  were  suffering  from  rheu- 
matic pains.  In  one  instance,  on  the 
third  day,  the  pain  removed  from  tlie 
shoulder  to  the  elbow — on  another, 
the  Baron  manipulated  a  person  la- 
bouring under  toothach,  while  her 
tooth  was  being  extracted  by  the  den- 
tist, after  which  there  was  no  recur- 
rence of  the  twinges.  The  case, 
however,  in  which  the  strongest  effect 
was  produced,  without  being  decided- 
ly magnetic,  was  the  following : — A 
gentleman,  who  had  travelled  all  the 
way  from  Exeter  on  the  outside  of  the 
mail,  arrived  at  about  eleven  o*clock 
at  night,  in  a  house  where  Dr  Von 
Schurke  was  at  supper.  The  gentle- 
man complained  of  headach  and  fa- 
tigue, and  the  Doctor  recommended 
him  a  broUed  chicken,  with  some  hot 
potatoes,  a  pint  of  Burton  ale,  and 
two  glasses  of  warm  brandy  and  wa- 
ter. He  then  made  Mm  lie  down  on 
the  sofa  and  began  his  manipulations; 
and  in  about  two  minutes  and  a  half, 
the  magnetic  power  was  so  great  that 
the  gentleman  fell  sound  asleep,  and, 
on  waking  next  morning,  had  no  re- 
mains of  his  headach. 

"  The  third  resolution  of  the  French 
Report  is,  <  The  effects  are  frequently 
produced  by  ennui,  by  monotony,  by 
the  imagination.* — Page  12o. 

"  With  regard  to  3ie  two  former 
causes  we  made  various  experiments, 
which  corroborated  them  in  the  most 
ample  manner.  We  availed  ourselves 
of  a  public  meeting,  at  which  the  ce- 
lebrated Mr  Joseph  Hume  and  various 
others  were  expected  to  address  the 
assemblv.  Dr  Von  Schurke  placed 
himself  m  the  gallery,  and  proceeded 
to  magnetize  the  whole  of  the  crowd- 
ed meeting.  Before  Mr  Hume  had 
spoken  twenty  minutes,  the  ennui  and 
monotony,'  in  combination  with  the 
magnetic  influence,  produced  die  ef- 
fects stated  in  the  French  report. 
There  was  universal  drownness  and 
inattention,  which  ended,  in  ten  mi- 
nutes more,  in  a  profound  sleep.  And 
to  prove  that  these  were  not  entirdy 
the  effects  of  magnetism,  but  of  the 
causes  specified  above,  there  were  two 
gentlemen  in  the  assemblage  perfectly 
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deafy  who  kept  their  eyes  open  the 
whole  time. 

«  We  widi  to  be  perfectlj  aecurate  in 
eTsry  thing  ve  advance,  and  think  it 
r^t  to  state  explicitly  what  are  the 
eooditioiis — as  stated  both  by  Ba- 
ron Dupotet  and  Dr  Von  Schurke— « 
of  the  magnetic  influence.  The  first 
eoiMlitbn  is,  that  the  magnedzer  shall 
impress  his  own  mind  with  a  strong 
desire  to  magnetize ;  and  the  second 
eoaditbn  Us  that  the  recipient  shall 
impress  bis  mind  with  a  strong  desire 
to  be  magnetized.  It  results  from 
these  two  conditions  that  the  imagina- 
tion must  occasionally  have  a  very 
powerful  effect  Dr  Von  Schnrke  goes 
even  farther  than  the  French  philoso- 
phersi  and  maintains  that  it  is  the  will 
alone  which  gives  efficacy  to  the  ma- 
nipolationSy — that  is,^  that  the  soul  is 
the  possessor  of  the  magnetic  proper- 
tiesi  and  by  a  strong  voluntary  effort 
gects  a  portion  of  them  through  the 
external  skin.  He  maintains  that  the 
same  manipulations,  if  unaccompanied 
by  a  powerful  wish  to  magnetize, 
would  be  perfectly  ineffective;  and 
tiiat  in  cases  where  the  will  is  strong 
enough,  it  needs  no  intervention  of  the 
external  organs  to  render  itself  per- 
ceptible, but  can  produce  its  effects  at 
a  distance  from  the  patient  in  another 
room,  and  even  in  a  different  quarter 
of  the  world.  This  will  more  properly 
come  nnder  the  fourth  head,  to  which 
ne  now  proceed. 

'*  The  greatest  triumph  of  animal 
magnetism  in  the  examinations  at  Pa- 
ri?, was  the  case  of  Paul  Villagrand,  a 
student  of  law — ^bom  at  Magrac  Laval 
in  the  year  1803 — who  had  been  under 
medical  treatment  for  an  attack  of 
paralvsis  for  upwards  of  seventeen 
months.  Your  comnuttee  think  it  right 
to  lay  an  analysis  of  this  case  before 
you,  as  it  was  in  verifying  its  prmci- 
pal  features  that  the  extraordinary  ef- 
fects we  are  about  to  detail  came  under 
our  observation.  When  the  magnetic 
treatment  began  under  the  direction 
of  M.  Fouquier,  in  charge  of  the  Hos- 
pital de  la  Charity,  PauPs  infirmities 
were  very  considerable.  '  He  still 
walked  upon'cmtches,  being  unable 
to  support  himself  on  the  left  foot. 
The  arm  of  the  same  side,  indeed, 
could  perform  several  motions,  but 
Paul  could  not  lift  it  to  liis  head.  He 
scarcely  saw  with  his  right  eye,  and 
was  very  hard  of  hearing  with  both 
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ears  ;  and  besides  all  this,  there  were 
evident  symptoms  discoverable  of  liy- 
pertroplw  of  the  heart.*  He  was  mag- 
netized nre^uently  in  the  hospital,  with 
no  other  effect  than  involuntary  sleep, 
and  a  power  of  prescribing  the  mode 
of  treatment  most  effectual  for  his  cure. 
But  even  this  degree  of  the  magnetic 

{)ossession  was  attended  with  such  sa- 
utary  results,  that  he  cast  away  his 
crutches  and  walked  back  to  his  ward, 
climbing  up  a  great  number  of  steps 
without  assistance.  M.  Foissac,  how- 
ever (the  magnetizer),  determining  to 
carry  his  experiments  as  far  as  possi- 
ble, procured  his  dismissal  from  the 
hospital,  and  went  on  with  the  treat- 
ment in  Paul's  lodgings.  His  strength, 
during  the  manipulation,  was  greatly 
increased,  and  ms  confidence  in  the 
system  grew  so  strong,  that  he  re- 
nounced all  medical  treatment,  and 
begged  to  be  kept  in  a  magnetic  sleep 
from  the  25th  December  to  the  1st  of 
January.  During  this  sleep  he  went 
out  of  the  house  of  M.  Foissac,  and 
walked  and  ran  along  the  street  with 
a  firm  and  assured  step,  and  on  his 
return  he  carried,  with  the  greatest 
facility,  one  of  the  persons  present, 
whom  he  could  scarcely  have  lifted 
while  awake.  On  the  12th  of  January, 
the  French  committee,  accompanied 
by  three  gentlemen  of  distinction,  met 
at  the  house  of  M.  Foissac.  Paul  was 
set  to  sleep,  and  a  finger  applied  to 
each  of  his  closed  eyes.  A  card  taken 
at  random  from  the  pack  was  imme- 
diately named  by  Paul.  While  his 
eyes  were  held  by  M.  Segalas,  a  vo- 
lume was  placed  to  his  stomach :  He 
read  upon  the  title-page  '  Histoire  de 
France ;'  and  wherever  it  was  open- 
ed he  could  read  it  perfectly.  He  re- 
cognised the  figure  of  Napoleon,  and 
read  on  a  slip  of  paper  the  name  of 
*  Maximilian  Kobespierre,*  which  the 
gentleman  who  drew  up  the  report 
wrote  at  the  moment.  The  deductions 
from  this  case  are  found  in  page  169. 

"I,  A  patient,  whom  a  rational  me- 
dical treatment  by  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished practitioners  of  the  capital 
could  not  cure  of  a  paralprsis,  found 
his  cure  from  the  admimstration  of 
magnetism,  and  in  consequence  of  fol- 
lowing exactly  the  treatment  which  he 
prescribed  for  himself  when  in  a  state 
of  somnambulism. 

"  2.  In  this  state  his  strength  was 
remarkably  increased. 
2c 
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f<d.  He  gate  m  the  most  undoubted 


proofs  that  he  read  with  his  eyes 
closed. 

<M.  He  predicted  the  period  of  liis 
cure*  and  this  cure  took  place. 

"  In  addition  to  these  effects  of  som- 
nambulism, displayed  in  the  case  of 
Paul  Villagrand,  a  power  of  judging 
of  the  complaints  of  those  in  magnetic 
•  rapport'  with  her  was  shown  by 
Mademoiselle  Celine  SauTSge.  Yonr 
committee  quote  this  case  at  length, 
page  183. 

'f «  The  committee  found  among  its 
own  members  one  who  was  willing  to 
submit  to  the  investigations  of  this 
somnambulist.    This  was  M.  Marc. 
Mademoiselle    Celine    was    request- 
ed to  examine  attentiYcly  our  col* 
league's  state  of  heai&.     She  applied 
her  hand  to  his  forehead  and  to  the 
region  of  the  heart,  and  in  the  course 
of  three  minutes  she  said  that  the 
blood  had  a  tendency  to  the  head ; 
that  at  that  moment  M.  Marc  had 
pain  on  the  left  side  of  this  cayitjr  ;• 
that  he  often  felt  oppression,  especially 
aiter  having  eaton ;  that  he  must  often 
have  a  slight  cough ;  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  breast  was  gorged  with 
blood;  that  something  impeded  the 
alimentary  passage ;   that  this  part 
(pointing  to  the  region  of  the  xiphoid 
cartilage)  was  contractod ;  that  to  cure 
M.  Marc  it  was  necessary  that  he 
.  should  be  copiously  bled;  that  cata- 
plasms of  heinlock  should  be  applied  i 
and  that  the  lower  part'  of  the  breast 
should  be  rubbed  with  laudanum;  that 
he  should  drink  gummed  lemonade  i 
that  he  should  eat  little  and  frequentlpr ; 
and  tiiat  he  should  not  take  exercise 
hnmediatoly  after  having  made  a  meal.' 
<«  Founding  our  experiments  on  these 
two  casest  imd  on  several  others  luu 
vhig  great  similarity  to  them,  we  en< 
deavoured  to  prove,  beyond  any  cavil 
or  dispute,  whether  or  not  those  very 
peculiar  results  of  the  magnetie  agency 
were  producible  either  in  kind  or  de> 

§ree  by  Baron  Dupotet  or  Dr  Von 
churke.  Your  committee  lay  the 
result  of  their  enquiries  before  yon, 
without  beUeving,  fbr  a  moment,  that 
you  will  allow  the  impossibility  of 
many  of  the  effects  obtained  from 
inagnetism  to  lead  you  to  so  unpUio* 
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aopbical  a  deduction  as  Aak  flisy^ 

therefore,  must  be  illusory.  Your 
committee  saw  with  its  own  eyes,  and 
heard  with  its  own  ears,  and  on  many 
occasions  manapidated  with  its  own 
hands.  It  took  every  precaution  in 
its  power  to  render  deception  or  colhi- 
sion  imposable ;  and  in  recording  the 
simple  facts  of  which  it  was  a  witoew, 
it  daims  implicit  credit  to  the  state- 
ment  it  now  makes,  Aat  it  neither 
adds  to  nor  diminislies  one  Iota  from 
the  truth. 

««  Baron  Dupotot,  having  much  oc- 
cupation, in  conjunction  wiUi  Dr  Efiot^ 
son  (one  of  your  committee),  in  en- 
deavouring to  effect  a  cure  on  a  per- 
son  who  had  lost' both  his  l^gs  by  a 
fall  from  a  lofty  building,  proposed 
that  the  committee  should  be  dirided, 
one  portion  confining  its  observa- 
tions to  his  experiments,  and  the  other 
to  those  of  Dr  Von  ScJiurite.    Your 
reporter  rgoioed  to  be  of  the  latter 
number.     Baron  Dupotet  haring  sta- 
ted, as  the  groundwork  of  the  doctrine, 
that  the  magnetic  power  existed  in 
exact  proportion  to  the  nervous  energy 
and  strength  of  will  in  the  magnetiser, 
your  reporter  could  not  for  a  moment 
doubt  that  Dr  Von  Schurke  had  a  pre- 
ponderance over  his  Pari^an  rival,  as 
his  nervous  energy  is  prodigious,  and 
his  power  of  will  almost  superhuman. 
From  Dr  Ellotson  your  committee  re- 
ceived a  repor^  signed  bv  his  col- 
leagues, containing  the  following  re- 
sults:— 
«« Patrick  Mulhooly,hod.carrier,aged 
27,  had  fallen  from  a  four-story  house 
in  October  last,  and  received  such  se- 
vere hajuries  in  both  his  1^^  that  they 
were  amputated  on  the  following  day. 
Since  then  he  had  been  totally  unaue 
to  vralk  without  crutehes,  or  some  sup- 
port in  the  shape  of  wooden  limbs,  into 
which  the  stnmM  of  tlie  knees  were 
ingenioudy  ixed.     Bardn  Dnpotet*s 
first  oljeet  was  to  draw  as  great  a 
flow  of  blood  as  posrible  to  the  extre- 
mities, in  order  that  a  tendency  down- 
wards might  be  crsated,  to  be  nude 
available  in  the  fiurther  eoune  of  die 
cure.      Accotdiqgly,  he  mag&edzed 
Mnlhooly  on  thelCNh,  lltii,  and  12th 
of  July,  and  on  tiie  fooffh  dtting  sue- 
oeeded  in  throwing  Mm  into  a  state  of 


t  «  The  anthor  of  the  report,  we  condade,  intended  the  word  mn^  to  hane  n^r- 
ence  to  the  region  of  the  heart ;  or,  perhaps,  the  '  clalnropUMe*  of  the  i 
detected  some  reason  fw  applying;  Ums  ezprwtion  to  M<  A&c  s  head.'* 


wmKUfUbm*    On  tk^  Hth  of  Ji4y 
tk  eziraardinary  eSiH^ts  of  %\u^  treat- 
meot  began  to  develope  themselves. 
Slight  excrescences*  aimilar  in  form  ta 
wry  young  racUsbeSy  pxotrudc^  frotn 
the  ead  of  the  Umh,  the  glow  of  health 
letunied  to  the  dicatriic  of  the  woun(}» 
aodtheiatelleQt«  iaiaginationy  and  me- 
mory of  the  patient  were  increased  in 
a  nu^  astoni»hiug  degree.     BaroJd 
Dupotet  asserted  that  while  in  tliia 
fiUte  of  somnamhulism  Mulhoojiy  pos- 
sessed all  the  faculties  of  any  person 
with  whom  he  was  put  in  magnctio 
*  rapport/  and  proposed*  as  a  proof  of 
this,  that  some  gentleman  peculiarly 
skilled  in  any  waUL  of  science  ot  litera- 
ture, should  join  hands  with  him*  and 
aik  what  questions  he  chose.      Dr 
Hamiiton  Roe*  who  possesses  an  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  Sei^pbic 
language*  submitted  to  thct  experiment* 
apd  haYUig  taken  his  hand*  addressed 
him  in  the  unknown  tongue.     To  the 
amazement  of  every  one  present  Mul- 
hooly  conversed  in  it  with  the  utmost 
fluency.    The  only  limit  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  company  was*  that  from 
the  unfortunate  circumstance  of  Dr 
Roe  not  being  himself  in  a  state  of 
magQetism*  he  could  not  undeistand 
tbu  replies  of  the  somnambulist.    But 
the  committee  haying  been  informed 
that  several  apostles  and  seven  angels 
had  recently  arrived  at  the  New  Church 
near  Oxford  Street*  one  of  Cloud*8 
omnibuses  was  sent  to  brmg  them  tq 
the  scene  of  the  experiment.     In  a 
short  time  the  twelve  apostles  and  all 
the  angels  arrived  in  the  conveyance^ 
sixteen  inside  and  three  put.     One  of 
the  anffels*  a  native  of  Tipperar^*  un« 
dertook  to  interpret  the    replies  of 
Molbooly*  and  Uie  branch  of  your 
committee  present  at  this  case  comes 
to,the  unanimous  conclusion  that  thq 
assertion  of  Baron  Dupotet  i$  verified 
hy  the  result. 

"  Dr  Hoc  hi^ving  asked  in  the  un- 
known tongue* '  Who  am  I  ?*  Mulhooljr 
answered*  '  ochan  yeerab  rothovu 
oyl*  which  the  angel  interpreted  to 
mean,  *  a  pillar  of  the  elect ;  upon 
which  the  Doctor  professed  himself 
satisfied*  and  said  it  was  the  truth. 

''  At  another  sitting  the  excrescences* 
originally  so  snudl,  had  assumed  the 
appearance  of  well  defined  toes* — a 
heel  and  sde  were  afterwards  d^eve- 
loped*  and  at  the  eleventh  sitting  the 
cue  was  completed.  The  celebrated 
daneier*  IfademoiseUe  Taglioni*  har^ 
in^  been  invited  to  enter  into  magne^ 
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ticL '.  rappoirt*  wi(\i  ^ulhpo^j  touched 
his  hand*  and  then  fixing  i^  thread 
round  the  patients  thumb*  held  it*  at 
the  other  e;itremitjr  of  th^  room.  She 
thcu  lifted  up.  pue  of  her  graceful  feet« 
and  holdiug  it  out  on  a  level  with  her 
hjcast*  spun  round  with  the  y.elocity 
of  a  gig-yhc^l — Mulhooly  uncon- 
sciously: imitated  every  attitude*  a^4 
seemed  eveip  tp  lu^ve  a  greater  power 
PY^r  his  limbs  than  the  beautiful  sylph 
herself.  He  placed  his  right  foot  on 
his  own  shoulder*  and  spun  rpund  fo^ 
more  than  a  minute  at  that  height* 
holding  hi3  leit  leg  in  a  horizontal 
position  ail  the  time.  He  then  lei^pt 
down  from  his  i^oulder*  and  danced 
the  Cachuca  dance  in  exact  imitation 
of  Taglioni.  In  o^o  of  the  pirouettes 
towards  the  conclusion*  ho  e^^ertod 
himself  so  prodigiously  that  having 
stnick  the  mouth  of  Mr  Gardener*  one 
of  the  committee*  with  his  heel*  a  tooth 
was  displaced  with  great  violence*  thq 
extent  of  which  may  be  judged  of  from 
the  fact  of  the  topth  being  driyen  back- 
wards through  the  palate*  grazing  the 
spinal  column  at  the  back  of  the  neck* 
and  severely  wounding  Dr  Bliotson  in 
the  abdomen  at  a  distaqce  of  fourteen 
feet.  Mr  Gardener  being  luckily  in 
possession  of  an  infallible  secret  for 
setting  himself  tp  sleep*  pulled  out  his 
uight-cap*  and  made  such  use  of  his 
recipe*  that  the  wound  was  completolv 
cured*  and  a  new  tooth  npady  full- 
grown  before  he  thought  proper  to* 
awake. 

"  In  this  case*  also*  the  existence  of 
the  cerebrum  ^dominalcj  pr  rather 
of  the  transference  of  all  the  senses  to 
the  epigastrium*  was  completely  esta- 
blished. The  power  of  reading,  how- 
ever* was  not  confined  to  the  epigas- 
trium in  Uulhooly*  but  was  equally 
developed  in  the  elbow  and  tip  of  the 
ear.  Mr  Balfour  having  brought  tq 
one  of  the  meetings  an  exact  transcrip- 
tion of  the  writing  on  tho  Kosetta 
stone*  Mulhooly*  having  his  eyes  held 
by  two  of  the  gentlemen  present*  pull- 
ed up  his  coat-sleeve*  and  ^plying 
his  elbow  to  it,  read  the  inscription 
with  the  most  perfect  ease.  ^  The  same 
ezneriment  was  repeated  with  the  tip 
of  nis  ear.  What  adds*  if  possible*  to 
the  wonder  of  this  experiment  is*  that 
till  that  time  Mulhooly  was  unable  to 
read*  his  early  e^cation  having  been 
totally  neglected. 

**  Your  reporter  now  begs  to  direct 
your  attention  to  the  proceedings  at 
which  he  was  personaHy  present,  whidi 
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were  conducted  by  Dr  Von  Schnrke, 
A  few  words  in  explanation  of  those 
points  in  which  this  professor  differs 
from  Baron  Dupotet  are  necessary  to 
the  complete  understanding  of  what  is 
to  follow.  When  we  use  the  ex- 
pression 'differs/  we  moan  not  that 
there  is  any  disagreement  between 
these  two  philosophers,  but  that  Dr 
Von  Schurke  practises  in  a  higher  de- 
partment of  the  science  than  the  Baron^ 
and  pursues  a  different  mode  of  ex- 
periment. In  the  English  translation^ 
to  which  we  have  so  repeatedly  re« 
ferred,  are  found  many  statements  of 
the  applicability  of  animal  magnetism 
to  otner  beings  than  man;  to  inani- 
mate objects,  and  even  to  the  elements. 
The  assertion  of  such  propositions  is 
certainly  startling  ;  but  after  the 
strange  effects  of  this  system,  of  which 
you  have  already  heard  a  description, 
you  will  not  be  deterred  from  accom- 
panying your  committee  in  its  enquiry 
mto  the  validity  of  these  extraordinary 
claims.  With  regard  then  to  the  efficacy 
of  magnetism  on  the  lower  animals, 
we  proceed  to  relate  the  experiments 
which  were  made  on  the  blue-nosed 
Joco,in  the  Surrey  ZoologicalGardens. 
Mr  Simpson,  a  celebrated  lecturer  on 
the  necessity  of  teaching  infants  loga- 
rithms, allowed  himself  to  be  put  in 
'rapport*  with  the  Joco,  which  instantly 
commenced  a  lecture  on  the  subject  of 
education,  from  which  Mr  Simpson, 
with  the  noble  simplicity  of  humble 
genius,  confesses  he  derived  many 
valuable  hints  for  his  future  exhibi- 
tions. There  was  a  splendour  of  dic- 
tion and  a  refinement  of  illustration  in 
the  discourse  of  the  Joco,  which  evi- 
dently-owed their  origin  to  the  mag* 
netic  affinity  which  it  enjoyed  with  the 
distinguished  orator.  An  ass  was 
afterwards  put  in  'rapport*  with  a 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Grote,  and 
immediately  delivered  a  speech  in  fa- 
vour of  the  ballot,  which  brought  tears 
into  the  eyes  of  the  whole  committee. 
"  But  your  reporter  hopes  you  will 
excuse  a  longer  notice  of  experiments 
of  this  nature,  as  they  differed  verv 
little  from  each  other,  and  the  fact  Is 
08  clearly  settled  by  one  well  ascer- 
tained instance  as  b v  a  dozen.  Tlie 
next  class  of  expenments  to  which 
vour  committee  request  your  attention 
nas  reference  to  inanimate  objects.  A 
few  words  of  explanation  will  intro- 
duce the  account  of  our  observation 
more  intelligibly.  Dr  Von  Schurke 
maintains,  idong  with  all  the  distin- 


guished professors  of  animal  mag- 
netism, tliat  magnetism  is  a  vital 
energy  seated  in  the  will  of  the  mag- 
netizer,  and  propelled  in  an  imper- 
ceptible manner  from  the  points  of  the 
fingers,,  or  generally  from  the  surface 
of  the  body.  The  modus  operandi  on 
inanimate  nature  is  this.  He  impr^- 
nates  his  own  soul  with  a  superabun- 
dance of  magnetic  energy — a  portion 
of  which,  by  a  strong  effort  of  the 
volition,  he  injects  into  the  object  to 
be  magnetized.  Thus,  if  a  degree  of 
magnetic  power  represented  by  the 
number  9  is  required,  in  order  to  mag- 
netize two  objects,  one  of  which  can 
work  up  its  own  Volition  to  the  amount 
of  3,  the  magnetizer  needs  only  to 
exert  his  will  to  the  amount  of  6,  in 
order  to  be  effectual.  But  when  this 
power  is  needed  to  operate  on  a  non- 
sentient  being,  who  is  incapable  of 
volition,  it  is  necessary  for  the  mag- 
netizer to  impress  himself  with  the  full 
energy  of  nine,  and  then,  by  an  addi- 
tional effort,  to  bestow  die  surplus  3 
on  the  inanimate  subject.  With  this 
explanation  your  committee  goes  on 
with  its  report. 

*'  Dr  Von  Schurke  procured  a  fowl- 
ing.piece  and  a  small  quantity  of 
powder,  and  proceeded  to  the  shoot- 
ing-gallery of  a  person  of  the  name  of 
Laing.  Your  committee  accompanied 
liim.  Ho  laid  a  small  quantity  of  the 
powder  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  and 
pointed  to  it  with  his  other  fingers  for 
several  minutes.  He  then  loaded  the 
gun  with  it,  and  having  excited  in 
himself  a  considerable  degree  of  ner- 
vous power,  he  directed  the  fingers  of 
his  right  hand  to  the  touch-hole,  and 
in  an  indescribably  short  space  of 
time,  your  committee  saw  the  powder 
take  fire  and  flash  in  the  pan.  The 
gun  was  again  primed,  and  Dr  Von 
Schurke,  being  somewhat  irritated  at 
the  failure,  accumulated  such  a  super- 
abundance of  nervous  power,  that,  on 
the  second  experiment,  the  gun  could 
not  resist  tlie  impulse,  but  shivered 
into  a  thousand  pieces.  Happily  no 
accident  occurred.  Your  reporter 
cannot  describe  the  pleasure  and  sur- 
prise with  which  your  committee  wit- 
nessed this  astonishing  effect. 

"  The  day  on  which  this  occnrred 
was  Mondapr,  the  24th  of  July,  which, 
your  committee  begs  to  remind  you» 
was  the  most  stormy  dav  we  have  met 
with  for  many  years,  as  had  been  fore- 
told by  our  distinguished  colleague, 
Francis  Moore,  physician.    AvaiUng 
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itself  of  tills  circumstance,  your  com- 
mittee proceeded,  along  with  Dr  Von 
Sehurke,  to  the  top  of  the  Monument 
OD  Fish  Street  Hill.  Having  arrived 
there,  and  finding  tho  wind  most  pro- 
pitioiu  for  the  experiment^  the  ma^- 
netizer  looked  the  north  wind  fixedly 
ifl  the  face,  till  it  was  evidently  over- 
come, and  Teercd  off  a  little  to  the 
e^tward,  as  if  to  avoid  the  influence. 
At  last,  however,  the  whole  compass 
was  so  completely  saturated  vnth  the 
cDcrgy,  that  it  was  as  ohedient  as  a 
well-disciplined  servant.  The  success 
of  these  two  experiments  produced  so 
great  an  effect  on  your  committee, 
that  a  strong  desire  was  expressed  to 
see  the  power  of  magnetism  exercised 
on  the  most  fierce  and  indomitable  of 
the  elements — the  element  of  fire. 
One  of  our  colleagues,  Mr  Wakley, 
who  had  for  a  long  time  doubted,  was 
now  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  DrVon  Schurke*s  pretensions,  and, 
as  a  proof  of  his  confidence,  offered  to 
set  fire  to  his  own  house.  But  this 
generous  offer  was  magnanimously 
refused.  As,  however,  your  commit- 
tee found  itself  so  near  the  Mansion- 
bouse,  it  took  the  liberty  of  calling  on 
the  Lord  Mayor,  who,  with  the  noble 
devotion  to  science  worthy  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  greatest  city 
in  this  or  any  other  world,  immediate- 
ly, on  ascertaining  our  wish  to  have  a 
conflagration  on  a  large  scale,  deputed 
Alderman  Wood  to  enable  us  to  make 
our  experiments,  by  setting  fire  to  tho 
river  Thames.  The  worthy  Alderman, 
by  some  process  known  only  to  himself, 
excited  tLe  combustibility  of  that  ma- 
jestic stream,  and  soon  produced  one 
Maze  of  fiame  from  Blackwall  up  to 
Westminster  Bridge.  High  rose  the 
spiral  columns  of  the  destroying  fire, 
and  cast  a  glare  against  the  sky  that 
made  the  cerulean  heaven  lurid  and 
red  as  the  yast  concave  of  hell  at  the 
Surrey  Theatre.  The  genius  of  de- 
struction seemed  to  ride  the  smoky 
whirlwind,  and  direct  the  ruddy  storm 
towards  the  steam-boats  at  Tower 
Stairs.  All  was  agony,  and  grief,  and 
wo,  and  ejaculations,  and  despair. 
Yourjcommittee  was  itself  cast  into  a 
state  of  prodigious  perplexity.  But 
Dr  Von  Schurke  impressed  the  angry 
billows  of  thick  rolling  flames  with 
such  a  mass  of  magnetic  energy  that 
in  one  instant  the  conflagration  ceased, 
and  the  eloquent  alderman  was  found 
coughing  and  sputtering,  half-choked 
with  the  smoke  h^  hiu»Qlf  bad  been 


the  means  of  raising.  Your  commit- 
tee feels  assured  that  after  this  it  is 
needless  to  go  on.  Your  reporter, 
therefore,  reverts  to  the  French  Medi- 
cal Report,  so  oflcn  quoted,  and  in  the 
name  of  his  colleagues  begs  to  ex- 
press his  full  concurrence  in  every  one 
of  its  conclusions.  The  result,  in 
fact,  is  irresistible  to  every  logically 
constituted  mind,  that  if  one  of  the 
Nclaims  of  magnetism  is  well-founded, 
the  others  are  equally  so.  For  we 
believe  it  to  be  one  of  the  plainest 
rules  in  investigations  of  this  nature* 
that  an  equal  degree  of  evidence 
has  a  right  to  an  equal  degree  of 
belief,  without  reference  to  the  abso- 
lute credibility  of  the  thing  in  dis- 
Sute.  Thus,  if  the  same  men  who 
epose  to  the  efficacy  of  magnetism, 
to  the  extent  of  setting  to  sleep — of 
endowing  with  the  power  of  reading 
without  the  organs  of  sight — of  see- 
ing the  colour  and  shape  of  the  vis- 
cera of  those  with  whom  the  magne- 
tized is  put  in  *  rapport ' — ^how  weak, 
how  unphilosopldcal  would  it  be  to 
refuse  belief  to  matters  supported  by 
the  same  testimony,  however  unnatu- 
ral they  may  appear  I 

**  But  it  IS  not  for  your  committee 
to  do  more  than  make  its  report  of 
what  it  has  seen  and  heard — the  de- 
ductions must  be  lefl  to  yourselves. 
What  course  of  conduct  may  be  pur- 
sued on  this  occasion  by  the  learned 
and  distinguished  men  to  whom  this 
plain  unvarnished  statement  is  now 
read,  your  reporter  has  not  the  vanity 
or  the  presumption  to  suggest.  Suf- 
ficient for  him  that  he  has  obeyed 
your  injunctions  in  tracing,  step  by- 
step,  the  progress  of  your  committee  s 
labours ;  and  whether  or  not  you 
adopt  the  system  in  your  practice,  and 
avail  yourselves  of  the  means  now  put 
into  your  hands,  to  render  this  coxmtry, 
as  it  ever  has  been,  the  greatest  and 
richest  field  for  a  discovery  of  this 
nature,  your  committee  (who  are 
convinced  by  the  use  of  their  own 
senses  of  the  reality  of  the  effects  of 
this  noble  science)  will  console  them- 
selves with  the  reflection  that,  in  com- 
ing to  this  conclusion,  they  have  shown 
a  freedom  from  the  trammels  of  rea- 
son, of  education,  and  of  knowledge* 
which  the  graduated  practitioners  of 
this  country — the  Clerks— the  Cham- 
berses — the  Thomsons — ^have  not  yet 
reached,  and  probably  have  no  desire 
to  attain  to. 

«*  Theocritus  Brown/' 
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tHE  LIFE  OF  A  POET. 
BY  LUD^Ifl  TIEClC.* 


TnoroH  rre  do  riot  pretend  toT)o  in 
possession  of  any  authentic  ni^rcant26 
statistics  of  tbe  lUih  Olytripiad,  We 
have  Httle  doubt  that  npon  the  hreak- 
'ap  of  the  Administration  of  Alexander 
the  tjreat,  the  repntation  of  his  suc- 
cessors rose  Instantaneously  in  the 
market  at  least  fifty  per  cent.  To  nb- 
thing-,  eicccpt  to  some  slmilair  cxisb  in 
German  literatare — viz.  the  hltokleft 
by  the  removal  of  Schiller  aCnd  Goetlie^ 
and  the  division  of  the  literary  Lower 
Empire  among  some  scores  of  succes- 
sors ih  diflfercnt  proporddlis,— can  we 
ascribe  the  strong  and>  as  it  a'|)pcars  to 
U89  extravagantly  eulogistic  terms  in 
which  it  has  been  the  practice  of  late 
to  speak  of  Tieck,  both  in  his  own 
country  arid  ttmong  ourselves.  In  al- 
luding to  the  some^hsH  'superlative 
tone  of  our  English  criticism  on  fhe 
subject  of  Ticck,  let  it,  however,  Ije 
understood^  that  to  the  mass  Of  the 
Etiglish  public  iie  r^ains  in  a  great 
measure  unknown :  if  he  has  &and 
fit  audi(ince,  it  is  at  least  still  feW :  his 
name  is  far  enough  from  'having  be- 
come familiar  as  a  household  word, 
like  that  of  Goethe,  or  Schiller,  or 
even  Wieland ;  arid,  in  fact,  it  still 
remains  hovering  in  a  fioubCful  limbo 
of  poptdarity,  though  his  pr^ensions 
are  keenly  supported  by  a  zealous 
l)and  of  partisans,  who  are  pleased  to 
make  hb  name  and  the  merit  of  his 
works  a  kind  of  Hteraiyshibboleth — a 
test  whether  the  English  student  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  Inner 
or  the  Outer  Temple  of  German  Li- 
terature. 

For  ohr  own  part,  lee  humbly  pro- 
fess to  be  metribefs  of* neither ;  having 
long  ago  become  benchers  of  that  Mid- 
dle Temple  which  We  are  disposed  to 
regard  as  after  all  the  safest  and  most 
agreeable  position  of  the  three.  Arid 
as  members  of  that  establishment,  we 
really  are  bound'in  all  fairness  to  say, 
that  to  these  hyperbolical  praises  of 
Tie<^  we  find  it  impossible  to  sub- 
scribe. We  have  a  rational  admirti- 
tibn  of  his  powers  fts  of  one  suppoft- 
ing  with  credit  the  somewhat  smking 
state  of  German  literature,  and  by  the 


Justness,  moderation,  and  refinement 
of  his  taste,  doing  much  to  avert  the 
fnjuTious  influence  of  that  school  of 
tronvulsion  and  excitement,  which  has 
60  shaken  the  modem  literature  of 
Europe  from  its  propriety ;  but  we  find 
it  utterly  impossible,  by  any  effort  of 
faitb,  to  look  tipon  him  as  one  of  those 
Ifho  have  done  much  to  iiriprcss  a 
new  character  on  literature,  wiio  have 
inade  many  new  and  substantial  addi- 
tions to  Otir  concepdons  of  character, 
or  to  our  knowledge  of  human  nature. 
We  say  this  rather  rclrictantly ;  ftr  we 
Wghlv  admire  the  right  feeling  and 
moral  corirage  with  which  Tieck  has 
stood  forward  against  those  principles 
of  mock  liberalism  ih  poKtics,  and  of 
licentionsricss  and  moral  cynism  in 
Iheratxnre,  which  it  has  been  ihe  object 
of  the  unprincipled  school  of  Heine 
and  Gutzkow  to  dbseminate  in  Ger- 
many. In  his  "  Journey  into  the 
Blue  Distance  **  (Reise  in  da»  Blauc 
binein)  he  has  strongfly  and  indignant- 
ly entered  his  protejst  against  the  whole 
modem  "  literature  of  despair,"  as  it 
is  justly  sidled  by  Goethe  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Zelter,  arid  the  atrodons  and 
revolting  pictures  which  the  Balsacs, 
Janins,  Sues,  Dumases,  arid  Dttdevants 
have  presumed  to  lay  lieforcthe  public 
as  works  of  art,  and  which  a  French 

Eublic,  worthy  t)f  such  offering,  had 
eeri  pleased  to  accept  as  such.  *Of  the 
contempt  with  which  he  regards  the 
pretensions  of  modem  literature,  and 
his  perfect  apprehension  of  thesdfisb- 
ness  and  profUgacy  which  vte  masked 
under  the  closdi  of  public  zeal,  among 
the  German  imitators  of  the  French  Re- 
volutionists,— ^the  unamiable  colonic  in 
which  he  never  fkils  to  represent  these 
agitators  in  his  novels  afford  sufficient 
evidence.  Wilhelm,  in  his  late  tale  of 
"  Self-will  and  Humour"  (Eigensinn 
und  Laune)— Wilhelm,  the  gambler, 
spendthrift,  dmnkard,  and-profligate, 
is  **  a  patriot — a  plebeian  Oracchns'* 
— *'  a  friend  of  humanity,"  who  writes 
trlumphtal  odes  on  the  murder  of 
Louis  XVI^  and  congratulate  hiiri- 
'  self  on  the  downfal  of  the  old  pedan- 
tic notions  of  morality,  by  v^hich  the 
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Plcbteben  Zweyta  TbeiL    Norellen  Kruu, 
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pragns  of  tlie  ipeciM  had  been  m 
ebaiMiliilly  iapeded.  And  Wilhelm 
is  fdaioly  flooiigji  a  type  €f  tliat  iioi8^> 
beartieBS^  and  Gensoal  class  <rf'OenBaB 
nwiyWrtS  flBcb  as  Gutckow,  Heiiiey 
Wknbng,  Bdne»i  and  otiien>  who^ 
by  the  «feQ  jnaoner  in  miMk  they 
iHLTe  9,Yowed  and  justed  the  naturai 
OQuneiioii  ^ddck  Mbsists  betw^n  te- 
yidntUmaTy  priDci|»le8  In  poHoy  and 
mmAu&aaarj  principleB  in  monUs  and 
nUgkm,  have  Tonsed  -the  indignation 
•f  an  tile  lag^t-headed  and  rigfat- 
faentad  men  of  Gennany  against 
thesB^  and  the  cause  wMch  they  adTO- 


We  say  we  honoor  Tieck  for  the 
manliness  with  which  he  has  ventured 
to  painty  in  their  true  coloin^»  these 
scions  of  young  Germany  ;  and  for 
the  finuness  a£o  with  which  he  has 
resbted  their  innoyations  in  literature. 
Nerertheleas*  we  find  it  altogether  im- 
poaaiUe  to  concur  in  the  high  estimate 
of  his  powers  which  seems  so  gene- 
raUy  entertained  in  Germany^  and 
must  candidly  state  that,  in  many  cjf 
his  later  novels,  he  appears  to  us 
pnerfle  and  trivial,  or  extravagant  and 
capricious  in  the  highest  degree. 

Tieck*s  proper  field  lies  either  in 
the  poetical  treatment  of  chivalrous 
and  oevotional  legends,  or  in  the  mar- 
vels and  traditions  of  Fairylatid  and 
romance.  His  Genoveva  and  his 
Emperor  Octavian,  though  both  in 
linked  aweetness  (too)  long  drawn 
out,  are  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art 
of  reviving,  in  a  modem  fonn,  the 
spirit  of  the  middle  ages.  A  soft, 
luxurious  grace,  and  play  of  gentle, 
kindly  feding  characterise  them. 
They  call  us  &ck  in  manhood  to  the 
reeddections  of  childhood,  like  old 
songs  which  we  had  been  accustomed 
to  near  in  infancy.  The  same  cha- 
racter pervades  his  Love  Charm,  his 
Fair-haired  Eckbert,  the  Runenberg, 
the  Pietro  d*  Abano,  and  in  general  all 
his  Mahrchen  or  popular  tales.  He 
has  seized,  in  short,  with  success,  the 
true  tone  of  those  antique  times  of  su- 
perstition and  wild  belief  of  prodigies, 
and  enchantments,  and  omens,  and 
charms,  and  apparitions,  and  secret 
powers,  the  agency  of  wldch  pervaded 
and  controlled  the  powers  of  Nature. 
He  views  these  lM;ends  as  embodying, 
in  shadowy  emblems,  the  universal 
tendencies  and  passions  of  men ; 
deep  lines  of  primeval  feeliug  and  ima- 
gination appeared  to  be  visible  in  them 
to  bfa  cyei  and  often  a  yigonms  mo- 
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tri,  couohed  under  the  playftd  cover 
{)i  die  marvellous, 

dottrina  che  s*  asconde 

Sotto  1  velame  degli  veni  strani. 
Hence  he  does  not,  Mke  Mus»us,make 
use  of  them  as  vehicles  of  satire,  nor 
invest  them  with  the  slightest  ccAour- 
ing  of  the  ludicrons.  He  throws  him- 
self back  with  seriousness  and  belief 
into  the  days  of  Fairyland,  and  com- 
municates something  of  the  same  air 
of  genuineness  and  reality  to  his  deli- 
neations. He  throws  into  his  l^ends 
a  spirit  of  love  and  devotion,  or  mild 
wonder,  which  imparts  to  them  a  An- 
gular charm,  and  invests  what  would 
otherwise  be  regarded  as  merely  child- 
ii^  with  solemnity  and  significance. 

But  when  he  steps  beyond  the  pro- 
vince of  the  tale  to  enter  that  of  actual 
Hfe  in  his  novels,  we  are  immediately 
sensible  that  his  glory  has  departed 
from  him.  Elo<]^uence,  occasional 
humour,  and  a  vem  of  fancy  he  no 
doubt  carries  equallv  into  both,  but 
we  look  in  vun  either  for  scenes  or 
characters  which,  like  those  of  our 
own  great  novelist  or  dramatist,  im- 
press themselves  at  once  and  for  ever 
as  distinct  pictures  upon  our  me- 
mory, and  become  almost  confounded 
with  our  own  recollections  or  expe- 
riences. After  glancing  back  to  the 
long  list  of  Tieck*8  penormances  in 
this  department,  we  in  vain  endeavour 
to  recollect  one  scene  or  one  character 
which  has  firmly  imprinted  itself  on 
our  minds.  We  find  ourselves  in  the 
situation  of  honest  Cassio,  after  his 
potation. — "  We  remember  a  mass  of 
things,  but  nothing  distinctiy.**  Could 
this  be  the  case  with  a  true  poet  of  the 
highest  class  ?  Is  it  so  with  Goethe  ? 
Who  ever  read  Faust  and  yet  forgot  any 
one  of  its  tremendous  scenes?  Does  not 
the  perusal  of  even  the  boyish  produc- 
tion of  Schiller,  the  ♦*  Robbers,**  form 
an  epoch  in  every  one*s  reading  ?  Is 
there  any  one  who,  if  asked  to  men- 
tion some  scene  from  that  play  which 
remained  impressed  on  his  imagina- 
tion, could  not,  at  the  distance  of  years, 
recidl  the  recollection  of  that  Sunset 
by  the  Danube,  where  Charles,  con- 
templating the  setting  luminary,  re- 
calls the  memory  of  old  times,  when 
he  coidd  not  sleep  if  his  evening 
praver  had  been  forgotten;  or  that 
awnd  scene  in  the  forest,  where  he 
rescues  his  "  famished  father"  from 
the  Tower,  and  which  Coleridge  has 
distinguished  by  a  sonnet  of  kindred 
grandeur?  Is  not  tiio  same  thing  true 
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of  the  Don  Carlo8>  the  William  Tell, 
the  Msdd  of  OrleaDs,  and  more  pecu- 
liarly of  the  Walienstein  ?  Tieck, 
then,  whatever  may  be  his  merits,  does 
not  possess  the  power  of  that  Yivid 
creation  of  character  or  conception 
of  incident  which — ^let  the  Germans 
theorize  as  they  will — all  great  poets 
have  possessed,  and  by  which  alone 
they  have  ever  permanently  main- 
tained their  hold  upon  the  public 
mind. 

It  will  not  do  to  explain  awa^  this 
objection  by  saying,  as  some  of  Tieck's 
admirers  do,  that  he  purposely  eschews 
scenes  of  powerful  passion,  or  inci- 
dents of  an  agitating  and  terrible  cha- 
racter, from  a  dislike  to  every  thing 
in  the  shape  of  exaggeration,  and  a 
horror  at  that  cheap  and  vulgar  instru- 
ment of  emotion,  which  is  afforded  by 
curiosity,  suspense,  and  terror.  We 
give  him  every  credit  for  his  aversion 
to  that  Newgate  Calendar  School  of 
Fiction,  in  which  our  Galilean  neigh- 
bours deal  so  largely  ;  but  surely 
every  one  must  sec  how  perfectly  con- 
sistent the  utmost  power  and  intensity 
of  conception,  either  in  character  or 
incident,  may  be  with  an  entire  ab- 
sence of  all  exaggeration  or  extrava- 
gance. The  real  truth  is,  that  Tieck 
has  not  that  vigorous  imagination 
which,  acting  on  the  materials  fur- 
nished by  acute  and  penetrating  ob- 
servation of  life,  and  of  the  strange 
and  disastrous  accidents  which  diver- 
sify its  course,  enables  the  poet  to 
create  new  combinations,  which,  while 
they  attract  by  their  novelty,  and  en- 
chain our  curiosity  by  their  deep  and 
agitating  interest,  recommend  them- 
selves to  all  by  their  simplicity  and 
truth.  A  certain  air  of  vagueness 
pervades  his  descriptions;  his  inci- 
dents rarely,  if  ever,  excite  our  curi- 
osity; if  he  has  to  deal  with  strong 
passions,  we  have  them  exhibited,  not 
in  action,  but  narration,  and  more  fre- 
quently in  their  results  than  in  their 
birth  or  growth.  The  charm  of  a 
delightful  style,  no  doubt,  carries  the 
reader  pleasantly  along  his  prose 
tales,  as  the  lulling  music  of  his  versi- 
fication and  the  luxurious  sweetness 
of  his  imagery  do  along  his  legends 
in  verse.  We  are  often  pleased 
with  acute  critical  remarks  on  men, 
manners,  or  books,  sometimes,  as 
the  warmest  admirer  of  Tieck  wOl 
admit,  very  inappropriately  and  im- 
pertinently introauced;  and  unques- 
tionably, ire  are  not  oftea  annoyod 


with  oflfences  agtunst  good  taste.  But 
as  little  are  we  roiued,  moved,  or 
melted ;  even  the  humour  which  is  so 
much  insisted  on  by  his  eulogists  is  of 
a  faint  and  evanescent  kind,  rather,  in 
fact,  a  simulacrum  of  humour  than 
^hat  genial  and  kindly  outpouring 
which  we  meet  with  in  Cervantes,  in 
Shakspeare,  in  Sterne — ^nay,  with  all 
his  manifold  affectations,  in  Jean  Paul, 
any  one  of  whose  Schmelzles,  Sieben* 
kas,  and  Fixleins,  is  worth,  in  its  way, 
all  that  Tieck  has  ever  produced.  In 
short,  not  one  of  Tieck's  novds  ever 
causes  a  hearty  laugh,  even  where, 
from  the  extravagance  of  his  combi* 
nations,  it  appears  to  have  been  his 
intention  to  excite' a  feeling  of  the  lu- 
dicrous ;  nor  have  we  ever  happened 
to  meet  with  any  one  who  has  cfropped 
a  natural  tear  over  any  of  his  delinea- 
tions. 

Yet,  strangely  enough,  as  it  seems 
to  us — ^who,  with  every  inclination  in 
the  world  to  discover  the  merits  of 
these  much  praised  novels,  have  yet 
been  unable  to  discover  where  their 
charm,  as  works  of  fiction,  is  to  be 
found — we  find  the  German  critics 
uniting  in  a  sort  of  chorus  of  admira- 
tion in  favour  of  the  merits  of  Tieck 
as  a  novelist.  Now  and  then,  when 
he  perpetrates  such  a  performance  as 
his  Scarecrow  (Vog^lscheuche),  or 
his  Journey  into  the  Blue  Distance, 
some  voices  venture  to  raise  them- 
selves, and  to  declare  that  they  do  not 
perfectly  perceive  his  drift — ^that  the 
work  seems  an  extraordinary  caprice 
— that  Tieck  is  returning  rather  too 
much  to  those  critical  polemics  with 
which  he  commenced  his  career  in  his 
Puss  in  Boots ;  but  still  they  persuade 
themselves  there  is  some  deep  philo- 
sophic meaning  under  these  apparent 
extravagances,  and  quietly  sit  down, 
content  to  listen  to  and  believe  in  the 
oracle,  though  totally  unable  to  dis- 
cover its  meaning. 

Would  any  one  believe  that  a  man 
of  ability — a  man  of  critical  refinement 
and  judgment,  affecting  the  deepest 
annoyance  at  the  heretical  tastes  of 
the  age  in  literature  and  philosophy— 
oould  gravely  think  of  curing  tne  er- 
rors of  which  he  complains  by  such  a 
piece  of  utter  drivel  as  this  Vogel- 
scheuche  ;  —  the  Adventures  of  an 
actual  wooden  Scarecrow,  which  Am- 
brosius,  a  crazy  admirer  of  classic 
statuary,  had  formed  in  the  shape 
of  an  AdoruSf  and  covered  with 
le?tttier;  ^hich  l^mg^  auddeoly  aoi* 
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mated  by  a  shooting  star,  makes  its 
appearance  with  great  eclat  in  one  of 
the  little  Krahwinkel  towns  of  Ger- 
maajf  and  doles  forth  a  vast  deal  of 
criticism  of  the  most  leathern  caste — 
inspires  a  passion  in  the  crazy  daugh- 
ter of  Ambrosiusy  whom  Tieck  chooses 
to  designate  by  the  name  of  Ophelia* 
aod  whose  madness  he  has  represented 
in  a  singularly  disgusting  manner, 
&G.  &c.  ?  It  is  really  impossible 
gravely  to  go  through  the  detail  of 
rubbish  such  as  this,  which,  if  meant 
to  be  ludicrous,  is  certainly  the  most 
tragical  mirth  wo  were  ever  doomed 
to  peruse. 

TUsy  howcTer,  is  one  of  Tieck*s 
purely  fantastic  stories,  in  which  he 
plunges  into  pure  and  avowed  extra- 
vagance, as  the  vehicle  apparently  of 
some  very  pointless  satire  against  the 
Philistinism  of  the  time.  Let  us 
look,  then,  to  another  still  later  pro- 
ductiouj  which  we  observe  has  been 
rceeived  with  not  a  little  approbation 
in  Germany,  in  which  Tieck  professes 
to  deal  with  the  world  around  us,  and 
in  which,  according  to  the  judgment 
even  of  some  critics,  whose  opinions 
we  are  generally  disposed  to  respect, 
Tieck  has  displayed  all  his  profound 
psychological  knowledge,  combined 
with  his  power  of  easy,  natural,  and 
characteristic  delineation. 

This  singular  production,  which 
made  its  appearance  in  the  Urania  for 
1836,  is  entitled,  Eigensinn  und  Laune 
(Self-will  and  Humour).  Having  read 
the  novel  with  care,  we  pledge  our- 
selves for  the  correctness  of  the  fol- 
lowing short  outline  of  the  plot  given 
by  D.  Wolfgang  Meuzel  in  the  Mor- 
genblatt.  "  In  the  third  and  last  novel, 
Ludwig  Tieck  has  portrayed  a  girl 
without  modesty  or  morals,  such  as  onr 
females  would  all  become  were  their 
education  intrusted  to  Young  Ger- 
many— a  woman  who  is  anxious  to  be 
a  mother  before  she  is  a  wife,  who 
laughs  at  and  despbes  marriage,  gra- 
titude, and  every  tender  feeling, — in 
short,  a  very  model  of  perfection  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Gutzkow-Wien- 
harg  school.  This  Emmeline  has  an 
old  and  rich  admirer,  Grundmann, 
and  a  young  and  andable  lover,  Fer- 
dinands ^e  rejects  both,  the  former 
as  too  old-fashioned,  the  latter  too 
mond  and  noble.  She  persuades  her 
father,  in  the  course  of  a  tour  in  Swit- 
zeiiand,  to  engage  as  coachman  the 
first  handsome-looUng  young  fel- 
low 19  vhom  9bi9  t«l^  A  ttUogi  9jA 


as  her  wayward  fancy  becomes  more 
and  more  engrossed  by  him,  she  de- 
termines on  marrying  him  (I).  Her 
weak  father  can  refuse  her  nothing. 
Martin  the  coachman  receives  a  little 
hasty  polish  in  the  way  of  education, 
is  handsomely  dressed,  and  intro- 
duced as  a  distant  relation.  On  the 
marriage  dav,  however,  the  bride 
announces  that  she  cannot  marry 
him;  he  appears  to  her  quite  awkward 
and  out  of  place,  and  no  longer  the 
same  graceful  fellow  who  had  capti- 
vated her  on  the  coachbox  (!).  He  is 
accordingly  dismissed  with  a  con- 
sideration. The  former  lovers  also 
receive  their  eong^.  Emmeline,  how« 
ever,  abandons  herself  entirely  to  a 
villain,  and  her  unhappy  father  learns 
at  the  same  moment  that  this  scoun- 
drel has  deprived  him  of  hb  for- 
tune and  his  daughter  of  her  ho- 
nour. In  this  state  of  matters  Grund- 
mann appears,  sacrifices  his  own 
fortune  to  rescue  his  friend,  and  mar- 
ries the  dishonoured  daughter.  She, 
however,  soon  becomes  unfaithful  to 
*her  husband,  and  elopes  with  a  P^rench 
officer,  in  whom  she  afterwards  recog* 
nises  the  coachman  Martin  (I).  He 
soon  leaves  her  with  a  young  daugh- 
ter, Charlotte,  and  we  find  her,  some 
years  afterwards,  in  the  honourable  si- 
tuation of  a  procuress.  In  the  mean- 
time, her  father  and  Grundmann  are 
dead ;  and  William,  her  son  by  her 
father's  secretary,  has  been  adopted 
by  the  noble  Ferdinand.  This  profli- 
gate young  man  occasionally  visits 
the  house  of  her  whom  he  knows  not 
to  be  his  mother,  and  becomes  ena- 
moured of  his  own  sister  Charlotte. 
A  nobleman  is  his  rival — he  wounds 
him :  a  riot  takes  place,  and  all  is  dis- 
covered. Wilhelm  shoots  himself; 
Emmeline  takes  poison ;  and  the  inno- 
cent Charlotte  becomes  the  wife  of  an 
honest  gardener.** 

How  the  author  of  this  series  of  ex- 
travagances, atrocities,  and  revolting 
situations,  can  reconcile  his  own  prac- 
tice with  his  theoretical  opinions,  al- 
ready so  often  and  so  strongly  ex- 
pressed, as  to  the  modem  French 
school  of  novel  and  romance,  it  will 
be  for  his  admirers  to  explain ;  but 
apart  from  the  odious  nature  of  the 
tale,  does  it  not  bear,  on  the  face  of 
its  conception,  marks  of  the  most 
ludicrous  absurdity  and  improbability? 
We  should  think  it  a  mere  waste  of 
time  to  point  out  the  incoherence  of 
the  ploti  tb^  nagg^ratiQH  Qi  tt»e  9)11^ 
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raetera  5  we  shall  only  aay  that  this    worth.    We 

^feeliDg  of  incoheraaoe  and  ab«iirdity> 

which  die  mere  outline  of  the  plot 

must  oocaston^  is  not  in  the  least  re- 

moyed  hy  the  pernsal  of  the  tale  itself. 

The  tranaitiona  are  in  no  way  pre- 

pared^  hut  follow  each  other  with  the 

startling  alnniptneas  of  those  changes 

which  take  place  in  dreams.     I<f  thb 

be  a  specnmen  of  psychological  aocu»- 

racy,  Oerman  psychology  must  present 

something  Tery  different  from  that 

which  the  human  heart  or  head  ex* 

hihit  in  other  quarters. 

We  might  apply  nearly  the  same 
ohservattons  to  not  a  few  of  Tieck*s 
<rther  and  later  tales — snch  as  the  Old 
Book,  or  Journey  into  the  Blue  Dis^ 
tance ;  the  Moonstruck,  or  Moon- 
seeker  (X>ie  Mondsuchtigen) ;  that 
-most  absurd  and  unmeaning  one,  en- 
titled Wunderlichkeiten,  or  Manrels 
in  the  Urania  of  1836— of  wMch,  cer- 
tainly, the  chief  marvel  is,  that  a  man 
of  talent  could  be  found  to  write  it,  a 
man  of  sense  to  pay  for  it,  or  a  public 
to  read  it. 

It  is  an  ungratefid  task,  however,  to 
•dwdl  on  the  mere  caprices  or  failures 
of  a  man  of  genius,  for  snch,  with  all 
his  faults,  Tieck  must  be  admitted  to 
be ;  and  we  therefore  turn  with  plea- 
sure to  the  more  favourable  side  of 
the  picture,  to  some  of  Tieck*s  later 
productions,  in  which  he  has  display- 
ed some  of  the  better  qualities  of  his 
mind,  his  eloquence,  his  taste,  and  his 
power  of  filUng  up  gracefully  and 
naturally  a  historical  outline.     It  is 
in  this  last  department,  in  general, 
that  he  succeeds  best.     We  confbss 
we  have  but  little  faith  in  his  inde- 
pendent psychological  creations ;  but 
give  him  some  fhced  points  of  character 
and  incident,  some  historical  person- 
age, such  as  Shakspeare,  Marlow,  or 
Camoens,  to  poi^tray,  and  he  fills  up 
the  interstices  with  the  happiest  effects. 
At  some  future  period  we  shall  take 
an  opportunity  of  contrasting  some 
scenes  from  his  insurrection  in  the 
Cevennes,  with  Sir  Walter  Scott*s  pic- 
ture of  the  Puritans,  each  differing  so 
completely  from  the  other  in  the  man- 
ner, yet  each  possessing  characteristic 
beauties.     In  the  mean-time  we  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  some  extracts  from 
his  Life  of  a  Poet — of  the  first  part  of 
which   Christopher  Marlow  may  be 
said  to  be  the  hero;  of  the  second, 
Shakspeare  himself. 

The  work  opens  with  a  sort  of  pro- 
logue, entidea  the  Fei»tiTal  at  &enil« 
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are  introduced  to  die 
family  of  the  yoatltfiQi  Shakspeare, 
then  eteven  years  xtf  age ;  the  iaiter, 
silent,  saturnine,  and  discontented; 
the  mo^r,  kind-hearted,  affection- 
ate, and  lively ;  the  boy  intently  pe- 
nunng  the  poens  of  Gascoigne,  wfaok 
die  fkther  supposes  him  engaged  in 
the  stndy  of  his  Latin  grammar— xorart 
anxions  to  be  allowed  to  join  the  vil- 
lage^party,  consbting  of  Anne  Hatb^ 
away,  her  brother  Thomas,  and  otbas» 
who  are  sdxnrt  to  set  out  to  whnen  the 
Kenilworth  festivities,  but  afraid  to 
make  the  request  to  his  father,  of  whose 
aversion  to  such  spectacles  be  is  too 
well  aware.  With  his  mother*s  con- 
nivance, he  joins  the  party  without  his 
father^s  pemnssion. 

**  They  reached  that  day  a  Tillage 
between  Stratford  and  Warwick.  The 
church  and  the  castie  were  carefully 
examined  next  morning,  and  tiie  boy 
Shakspeare  was  happy  beyond   ex- 


like  you  this?*  asked 
Joanna  of  the  boy,  who  appeared  ne- 
ver to  weary. 

'«'0  delighttuir  he  exclaimed. 
<  To  come  so  far  from  home— to  see 
towers  and  castles — I  never  dreamt  of 
such  good  fortune.  Did  you  observe 
from  the  casile-windows  our  Avon, 
our  own  dear  river — and  the  lonely 
mill  quietly  humming  in  the  valley 
below  ?  And  the  song  of  the  birds, 
blending  with  the  rustle  of  the  trees, 
and  the  murmur  of  the  river  ?  'Twas 
here  that  the  great,  the  powerful  War- 
wick lived — ^he  who  set  up  and  pulled 
down  king^,  and  who  was  himself  des- 
tined to  so  violent  an  end.' 

*'  *  You  are  quite  a  scholar,'  said 
Joanna.  *  Where  did  you  learn  all 
this?' 

** '  Shall  an  Englishman,'  answered 
the  boy, '  not  be  master  of  the  history 
of  his  country,  and  especially  of  the 
wars  of  the  Roses?  We  have  our 
chronicles  of  all  these.  In  the  castle, 
too,  I  saw  with  delight  the  armour  of 
the  old  gigantic  Guy,  the  ancestor  of 
the  famous  earl.  Here  now«  here  is 
the  place  where  he  lived  as  a  hermit 
so  long.* 

*'  The  boy  turned  aside  to  the  right, 
towards  some  houses  and  strangely- 
shaped  rocks.  Joanna  and  her  bro- 
ther followed  the  youngs  visioaaiy 
with  loud  laughter. 

*'  They  soon  overtook  him,  and  be 
insisted  on  theur  examining  .with  hhn 
tixe  grottoes  and'boUdings.    William 
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looked  A  every  iSt&a^  attevdvely^  tiid 
the  tears  frequently  stood  Ih  bis  eye. 
When  they  retonied  again  to  the 
highiray,  Hiomas  safA,  *  Liet  ns  ndt 
hurry  so  ftst,  "fittle  fAeoA,  to  tire  you 
>.— w^  idiaH  ineet'Otir  tiompanions  a^ahi 
wheii  they  stop  to  -rest  at  noon — and 
shafl  reach  ICeifilwortli  after  all  hx 
good  time  to-day.* 

"« I  am  too  Tiappy !'  exclaSmed  Wfl- 
liam,  *  BOW  \  have  seen  wiHi  my  eyes 
the  place  of  which  1  had  read  so  xtrach 
m  story.  I  knew  in  a  mondciit  that 
these  rocks  must  he  the  spot.  Ah  I  the 
greaty  the  g^antic  Guy,  the  nohle 
knight !  He  conquered  ixA  slew  the 
dragon — :^e  daugmer  of  the  powerftQ 
and  rich  Earl  became  Ids  wife — ^the 
wife  of  the  poor,  despised,  and  lowlv 
aqnire.  Then,  in  the  midst  of  his 
good  fortone,  he  fecfte  the  istii^  erf  con- 
science :  He  travels  as  a  pflgprim  t6  the 
Holy  Land— he  iigfhts  for  ma&y  a 
year,  and  slays  many  a  Toe  to  Chris- 
tendom. Then  he  returns,  after  a 
long,  long  time,  so  wasted  and  chali- 
god  as  not  to  he  knoWn.  Already 
he  has  caught  sight  of  his  castle — 
when  this  wall  of  rocks.  With  its  won- 
drous cavehis,  attracts  lus  eye.  His 
entofion  is  excited — ^be  enters,  and 
lives  here  as  a  henbit^  forgotten  by 
the  world.  l>aily  he  goes  as  a  beggar 
to  his  own  castle,  and  from  the  hand 
of  his  beautiful  and  compassionate  wife 
receives  an  idms.  She  converses  with 
him — she  is  touched  by  his  words  and 
his  narratives.  Years  pass  away — ^hls 
end  approaches — ^hc  feels  his  death  at 
hand.  He  despatches  a  messenger  for 
hb  wife — he  sends  her  their  wedding 
ring.  She  comes,  and  finds  him  dy- 
ing! — Ah  me  I  bofw  piteous — how 
touching  1' 

"They  stood  still  for  a  little  time 
nnder  a  tree.  iFoanna  looked  in  the 
boy'sface  with  berlarge  clear  eyes ;  then 
bursting  out  into  laughter,  she  exclaim- 
ed, *  Simple  creature,  do  you  really 
believe  all  this — ^you  who  are  prudent 
and  intelligent  in  other  matters  above 
your  age  ?  These  are  mere  stories, 
foolish  boy !  How  could  there  have 
been  iso  great  a  man  as  this  Guy  Is 
described  ?  How  could  he  have  work- 
ed all  these  wonders  ?  No,  William, 
it  is  impossible  you  can  believe  all  this 
to  be  true.' 

"  The  boy  was  silent  for  a  moment, 
for  he  was  hurt  by  this  speech,  and 
then  saiil,  *  You  rate  me  almost  as 
Boondly  aa  my  father,  Joanna,  because 


you  have  fW)  ftlth.  And  yet  idl  fhis 
IS  as  true  as  any  Ihhig  in  the  world 
can  be.  Where  else  should  this  beau- 
iSfiil  irtory  have  come  from  T 

"'  It  is  the  poets,'  answered  Thottias 
Hathaway;  *!t  is  the  poets  who  in- 
vent them.' 

" '  So ! '  said  Wiffiam ;— 'and  they 
— ^whence  do  they  derive  them  ?  An 
angel  surely  must  spes^  from  theil* 
mouths,  when  they  can  charm  us  tnth 
tales  like  these.  But  1  am  sure  there  is 
truth  in  this  stoiy  ;  artd  were  it  other- 
wise, it  is  touching  and  delightfol  to 
me  to  believe  it  to  oe  true.  The  rock 
is  still  here,  the  armour  is  in  the  castle, 
and  thousands  before  usiiave  believed 
the  tale.  The  first  stoiytuy  dear  mo- 
ther told  'me  was  that  of  Guy.  I  was 
then  a  little  child,  not  more  than  two 
years  old.  Ah !  how  1  Wept  over  it. 
She,  too,  when  a  little  child  had  done 
the  same.  She  had  afterwards  vi^ted 
the  spot  with  pious  reverence :  ndt 
with  doubt  and  incredulity,  but  with  a 
Warm  and  consoling  faith.  1,  too,  now 
look  upon  the  spot  which  I  saw  so 
often  in  imagination,  in  'tny  dear  mo- 
Hher's  eyes,  in  the  tones  of  her  ruddy  lip. 
I  believe  in  all :  1  could  almost  imagine 
my  mother  was  playing  like  a  s&ter 
"beside  me,  to  whom  1  was  relating  the 
wondrous  legend  for  the  first  time. 
And  did  not  the  great  Henry  V.,  *the 
hero  of  Agincourt,  make  a  pious  pil- 
grimage to  this  grotto  ?  What  brought 
him  hither,  if  he  did  not  believe  the 
tale?  And  are  we  wiser  than  that 
great  English  hero  ? '  * 

"  Joanna  shook  her  head,  and  said, 
*  Boy,  you  talk  nonsense.' 

**  But  Thomas,  who  felt  not  un- 
moved, interrupted  her.  «  Let  him 
alone,  sister ;  you  do  not  understand 
him.  Heaven  spare  and  preserve  you, 
boy,  that  the  proverb  abbut  wise  cliil- 
dren  be  not  fulfilled  in  you.  You  arc 
right.  Belief  is  all  in  all  to  us :  the 
spring  of  otu*  pleasure  in  poetry  and 
old  romance;  the  source  of  all  our  joy 
in  life  itself!'" 

The  party  arrive  at  Kehilworfh, 
and  next  momiug  set  out  to  view  the 
splendid  preparations  for  the  festivities 
of  the  day.  They  wander  through 
the  beautiful  glades  of  the  park,  ga- 
zing on  the  successive  arrival  of  horses 
and  conveyances  loaded  with  passen- 
gersj  provisions,  fireworks,  and  ma- 
chines of  all  kinds,  when  Thomas  and 
his  sister  suddenly  observe  that  Shak- 
speare  has  disappeared.    This;  how- 
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eveTf  exeites  little  uneasiness,  as  they 
feel  assured  that  they  are  likely  soon 
to  find  him  again  in  some  comer  of 
the  park  or  the  village ;  so  they  con- 
tinue their  survey  without  him. 

'*  It  was  not  by  chance,  however,  that 
Shakspearc  had  left  his  companions 
behind.  The  strict  superintendence 
to  which  he  had  been  subjected  during 
his  journey  had  alreadv  begun  to  be 
wearisome  to  him.  This  first  excur- 
sion  of  his  life,  the  woods,  the  moun- 
tains, the  old  castles  with  their  mo- 
numents, the  splendour  of  the  more 
modem  Kenilworth,  the  bright  sum- 
mer light,  in  which  knights  and  ladies 
glittered  to  such  advantage,  contrast- 
ing so  favourably  with  the  vulgar  and 
laughable  countenances  of  the  peasant- 
ry, or  the  homely  visages  of  the  honest 
yeomen,  had  excited  and  almost  in- 
toxicated his  young  mind.  He  thought 
how  delightful  it  would  be  to  move 
by  himself  through  these  thronging 
groups,  and  then  again  to  lose  himself 
in  solitude,  without  the  perpetual  ob- 
servation of  those  friends,  with  whom, 
much  as  he  liked  them,  he  felt  it  wea- 
risome to  support  conversation.  .  He 
had  observed  at  the  comer  of  the 
wood  something  which  attracted  him 
like  a  spell,  and  which  he  had  not 
had  time  in  the  press  to  point  out  to 
his  eompauions.  He  had  caught  a 
glimpse,  as  it  appeared  to  him,  in 
the  wood,  of  a  savage  man,  half-na- 
ked, crowned  and  girt  about  with 
ivy-moss  and  oak-leaves,  and  bearing 
a  massy  club  in  his  hand,  attired  ex- 
actly like  those  silvan  deities  which 
he  had  been  accustomed  to  see  in 
pictures,  or  to  read  of  in  poetry.  He 
availed  himself,  therefore,  of  the  op- 
portunity afforded  by  a  fresh  flood  of 
new  comers,  while  his  companions 
were  gazing  open-mouthed  on  some 
handsomely  accoutred  riders  who 
passed,  to  remain  behind,  and  then  to 
start  as  fast  as  possible  in  an  opposite 
direction.  His  quick  and  penetrating 
eye  enabled  him  to  escape  the  obser- 
vation of  his  friends,  and  as  soon  as 
he  thought  they  were  at  a  suflScient 
distance,  he  ran  towards  the  wood 
where  he  had  been  attracted  by  the 
wondrous  vision.  It  was  deserted. 
Every  one  was  flocking  towards  the 
castle  and  the  town,  and  when  Wil- 
liam made  his  way  into  the  wood,  he 
found  himself  all  at  once  in  a  lovely  and 
verdant  solitude.     He  could  not  su 
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thought  of  the  figure  of  the  wild  man, 
and  yet  curiosity  impelled  him,  while 
he  cast  his  eyes  around  on  every  side, 
to  penetrate  deeper  into  the  thicket. 

<'  He  had  now  so  far  left  the  high- 
way that  he  had  ceased  to  hear  the 
noise  of  the  crowd  and  of  the  carriages. 
And  as  he  listened  with  beating  heart 
he  fancied  he  heard  at  no  gprcat  distance 
a  deep  voice,  sometimes  declaiming 
something  in  a  full  and  harmonious 
tone,  sometimes  apparently  uttering 
words  of  chiding  and  discontent. 
He  followed  the  sound,  and  found  him- 
self erelong  in  the  thickest  of  the 
forest,  beside  the  figure  which  had  so 
excited  his  curiosity,  who  was  sitting 
before  a  small  hut  formed  of  boards 
and  branches  of  trees.  A  little  boy  was 
near  him,  who  seemed  sick  and  in  bad 
humour.  William  and  the  wild  man 
gazed  on  each  other.  The  latter,  a 
tall  and  powerful  figiure,  rose  up  ;  the 
wreaths  by  which  he  was  surrounded, 
his  thick  bushy  eyebrows,  the  fire  of 
his  eyes,  the  moss  interwoven  with 
his  dark  and  clustered  hair,  the  ivy 
round  his  shoulders,  the  sandals  and 
the  flesh-coloured  covering  which  he 
wore,  closely  fitting  to  the  body  to 
represent  the  eflfect  of  nudity,  gave  him 
the  strangest  possible  appearance. 

"  *  Who  are  you — what  do  you 
want?'  he  exclaimed  to  the  astonished 
boy. 

"  '  And  who  are  you,  wild  being  :* 
exclaimed  William  in  turn,  having 
again  recovered  his  courage. 

"  The  wild  man  laugh^,  and  said, 
*  You  seem  to  look  n\>on  me,  young 
friend,  as  a  real  savage.  But  no,  my 
son,  this  is  but  a  mere  masquerade,  as- 
sumed in  honour  of  our  Queen so 

you  may  treat  me  with  a  little  more 
politeness,  and  call  me  Mr  Gascoigne, 
as  all  the  others  do  who  know  me  at 
home  as  a  learned  man,  or  abroad  as  a 
soldier.' 

"  '  Howl'  exclaimed  William,  'are 
you  then  the  celebrated  Tarn  Marti . 
fjuam  Mercurio  f ' 

"  *  The  very  same,*  cried  the  silvan 
deity,  flattered  by  this  address.  •  And 
so  you  know  so  much  of  me,  boy? 
Are  you  acquainted  with  any  of  my 
poems?' 

** '  1  know  them  well,'  replied  tlic 
boy,  '  only  too  well ;  for  many  a  beat- 
ing  have  I  received  on  that  score 
from  my  father,  who  thinks  I  am 
losing  my  time  in  reading  your  beau* 
tifiU  verses.' 
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**  <  You  have  a  fine  clear  voice^  though 
ireak/  said  the  man  of  the  woods ; 
<  call  oat  one  or  two  words  as  loud  as 
you  can — ^but  distinctly.* 

'<  William  did  so,  and  the  wild  man 
in  masquerade  leapt  about  delighted, 
swinging  his  large  club  several  times 
with  ease  round  liis  head.  *  Found  I 
found  r  he  exclaimed,  <  The  desti- 
nies, in  compassion,  have  sent  this 
delightful  boy  to  the  poor  poet,  in  his 
need,  to  save  him  from  shame  and 
desperation.  Let  me  embrace  you, 
child,  but  take  care  not  to  rub  off  the 
paint  from  my  cheek,  or  to  disorder 
my  false  hair.* " 

The  cause  of  all  this  exultation  on 
the  part  of  the  poet  is  simply  this. 
By  directions  from  Dudley  he  had 
composed  a  long  complimentary  effu- 
sion in  favour  of  the  Queen,  in  the 
shape  of  a  dialogue  between  a  Silvan 
Deity  and  the  Echo  of  tlie  Woods— 
which  was  to  be  delivered  in  public 
when  her  Majesty  hunted  in  the  even- 
ing. The  boy  who  was  to  have  borne 
the  part  of  Echo^  and  to  have  returned 
the  responses  to  the  questions  of  the 
woodman,  having  been  taken  ill  in 
consequence  of  indulging  too  freely 
in  the  good  cheer  which  was  in  gene- 
ral circulation,  had  been  found  totally 
unable  to  undertake  his  part,  and  but 
for  the  opportune  arrival  of  Shakspeare, 
it  appeared  but  too  probable  that  the 
elaborate  compliment  of  Gascoigne 
would  never  find  utterance.  Gascoigne 
persuades  the  boy,  after  a  good  ded. 
of  hesitation  aiid  difficulty,  to  act  the 
part  of  Echo,  and  the  pair  inmiediately 
commence  their  rehearsals.  When  the 
ycung  scholar  is  considered  perfect, 
they  take  their  places,  as  evening  ap- 
proaches, near  the  spot  where  the 
Queen  and  her  suite  are  expected  to 
pass. 

"  In  the  mean-time  men-at-arms, 
servants,  and  superintendents  collect- 
ed withoutt  placinfi^  themselves  in  rank 
so  as  to  keep  off  the  throng  of  specta- 
tors from  the  wood,  and  mose  places 
which  were  to  be  occupied  by  the 
Queen  and  her  attendants.  The  even- 
ing lay  cool  upon  the  landscape,  and 
every  breast  breathed  freer  and  fuller 
as  the  soft  refreshing  wind  breathed 
over  the  fields,  and  woke  a  soft  mur- 
mur among  the  leaves  of  the  trees. 
The  people  had  now  assembled  on  all 
sides,  pouring  in  floods  over  hill  and 
dale,  and  erelong  waa  heard  the  sound 
of  the  approac^g  hunt.  The  stag* 
which  had  been  marked  Qut,  ira»  fet 


lowed  by  the  Queen  and  the  httnteni ; 
lords  and  ladies,  dames  and  knights 
were  in  motion,  the  ladies  all  on  rich- 
ly-harnessed steeds,  sitting  gracefully 
sideways  on  beautifully  ornamented 
saddles.  When  the  stag  disappeared 
in  the  distance,  the  hunting-cry  was 
raised,  a  part  of  the  proceedings  to 
which  the  EarFs  master  of  the  hunt 
had  directed  his  special  attention.  Be- 
sides the  coursing  greyhounds,  deep- 
voiced  hounds  were  placed  in  the  wood 
and  along  the  rising-grounds,  whose 
baying  mingled  loud  and  deep  with 
the  blast  of  the  horns,  or  the  call  of 
the  hunters.  More  distant  cries  filled 
up  the  pauses,  and  bugles  far  and  near» 
above  and  below,  answered  each  other 
in  short  blasts.  It  was  now  almost 
dusk ;  William  was  so  enchanted  by 
the  influence  of  the  scenei  that  the 
tears  stood  in  his  eyes. 

" «  What  is  the  matter  ?'  cried  Gas- 
coigne ;  *  for  God's  sake  no  whining, 
no  puling  Magdalen  faces.* 

"  •  Ah ! '  said  the  boy,  *  did  you  not 
hear  those  sounds  ?  that  is  indeed  an 
echo  beside  which  ours  will  show  poor« 
ly  enough.* 

"  *  Peace,  my  little  poet,'  cried  the 
disguised  savage,  '  that  is  but  a  sense- 
less echo,  ours  shall  be  a  sensible  and 
a  poetical  one.  We  shall  see  which 
of  the  two  our  Queen  affects  most, 
that  of  dogs  and  animals,  or  tliat  of 
two  animated  and  patriotic  spirits. 
But  stay,  they  are  coming — now 
mako  ready,  my  dear  little  Wil- 
liam.' 

<'  The  Queen  stopped.  She  wore 
a  long  riding-habit  of  green  velvet, 
embroidered  with  pearls.  The  sleeves 
were  of  white  lace,  with  golden  net- 
work, through  which  her  arm  and 
shoulder  appeared,  dazzling  and  beau- 
tiful. Her  green  hat  was  looped  up 
in  front,  from  which  red  and  white 
featliers  floated  majestically  downward. 
Above  her  white  forehead  glittered, 
amidst  her  fair  hair,  a  crescent  of  dia- 
monds, recalling  die  recollection  of 
Diana — the  name  by  which  the  fair 
princess  was  so  fond  of  being  saluted. 
The  horse  was  also  caparisoned  with 
green  velvet ;  and  near  her  rode  Liei- 
cester,  as  leader  of  the  hnnt,  in  the 
full  splendour  of  manly  beauty,  and  of 
every  ornament  of  dress  which  art  could 
devise. 

The  torch-bearersy  in  their  variega- 
ted dresses,  placed  themselves  befi^re 
the  wood.  The  gold  and  jewels  on  the 
Queen's  dre99^  mi  that  of  the  lerda 
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sod  kutteft'  of  ker  saito,  spArkl^d  ftnih 
nore  clear  and  more  clazzUng  ia  the 
gleam  of  ilie  Uglaisy  and  a  solemn  stiU- 
II088  had  sooceeded  to  the  loud  cl^ 
mowfs  of  the  hunt. 

<<  The  irood-gody  at  a  given  signa&» 
which  was  unobserved  by  the  spectap 
tors,  sprang  Ibrth  from  his  conceaknent, 
hrandishea  his  chiby  and  commenced 
his  reeitatioB.  AH  was  silence:  he 
called  in  vain  on  god  or  man  to  ezphdn 
to  him  what  this  pompons  show,  this 
assemblage  of  so  many  tUustrions  stran- 
gers might  mean,  {le  turned  to  hb 
eoufidiint  Eoho,  who  answered  him,  re- 
peating the  last  word  of  his  ((Uestions, 
that  it  was  the  illustrious  Queen,  in 
adoration  of  whom  this  concourse  of 
noble  and  ignoble  had  taken  place. 
In  tins  style  was  the  poetical  disJogue 
earned  en,  and  neither  the  Queen  nor 
Leicester  appeared  displeased  with  the 
praise  and  flattery  which  the  poet  and 
his  Eeho  so  liberally  dispensed  to  them. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  dialogue,  how- 
ever, a  slight  mistake  took  pl^,  which 
excited  a  laugh  among  the  spectators. 
In  eonsequenoe  of  some  noise  from  a 
movement  among  the  horses  and  meur 
at-arms  which  took  place,  William  for 
a  moment  was  unable  to  catch  distinctly 
the  recitation  of  his  savage  friend,  and 
he  aecordingly  delivered  his  intended 
answer,  «  Queen,*  before  Sylvanus 
himself  had  uttered  the  word,  so  tiiat 
it  seemed  as  if  the  reciter  were  himself 
the  echo  of  an  echo.  Leicester  jested 
on  the  subject  of  the  precocious  Echo, 
and  the  Queen  herself  indulged  her 
laughter.  Seriousness,  however,  was 
soon  restored.  At  the  end  of  the 
poem,  the  savage  was  to  recogfnise 
the  Queen,  to  kneel  before  her,  and  in 
the  transports  of  his  jov,  to  break  his 
elub  in  pieces,  which  had  been  pre- 
pared (br  the  purpose.  In  his  enthu- 
siasm he  attempted  to  throw  the  pieces 
behind  him,  but  in  his  haste  the  knotted 
jsad  of  the  elub  escaped  from  his  hand, 
and  descended  on  the  head  of  the  horse 
on  whieh  the  Queen  was  mounted. 
The  horse  reared,  the  savage  man  was 
disconcerted,  and  the  last  words  of  hig 
poem  expired  upon  his  UpB.  Leicester 
was  about  to  spring  forward  with  in- 
dignation ;  but  the  Queen,  with  the 
utmost  gentieness,  said,  f  Stay,— it  is 
nothing—no  one  is  hurt  1 '  The  knot- 
ted  part  of  the  club,  rebounding  from 
the  horse's  head,  had  fallen  amoQg  the 
crowd,  and  a  younp  man,  slipping  for- 
ward, took  possession  of  it,  mtendmg, 
as  he  said,  to  keep  it  as  a  memoricJ. 
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Gaseoigne  was  still  kneeliia^  at  the  feet 
of  the  Queoi,  who  said  a  few  kindly 
words  to  him,  when  a  new  and  unex- 
pected incident  directed  her  atteotiou 
towards  the  wood.  Wiltiam*  alter  finish- 
ing  his  part,  careless  of  the  great  per- 
sonages  by  whom  she  was  aurrooiided, 
had  remained  intently  gazing  on  the 
Queen.  The  evening  breeze  availed 
itaielf  of  hb  distraction  to  make  free 
with  the  paper  of  which  he  had  been 
desired  by  Gascoigne  to  take  such  oare, 
and  on  which  the  poem,  that  he  had 
been  reciting^  was  written.  The  boy 
did  not  observe  his  loss  till  he  saw  it 
fluttering  above  him  like  a  white  bird 
in  the  air.  He  then  sprang  afler  it  in 
dismay^  and,  bounding  about  in  pursuit 
of  if,  emerged  from  the  wood.  Mai^ 
of  the  bystanders  enquired  if  this  was 
some  additional  part  of  the  nectacle ; 
but  none  was  more  astonished  than  the 
young  man  who  had  lifted  up  the  club, 
and  who  recognised  his  truant  Wil- 
lian^  in  the  light-footed  dancer. 
Joanna,  who  stood  near  him,  uttered 
a  erv  of  jov.  The  flying  paper  now 
gradually  descended ;  William,  with- 
out regarding  either  sovereign  or  sub* 
ject>  hurried  to  seize  it,  as  it  apprqached 
the  flame  of  one  of  the  torches,  and 
succeeded,  but  at  the  same  time  dash- 
ing  the  blazing  torch  in  the  face  of  the 
servant  who  held  it,  his  false  hair  and 
moss  wreathes  were  instantly  on  fire ; 
and  the  poor  singed  serving-man  fled, 
screaming  with  pain,  to  cool  himself 
in  the  wood.  Leicester  and  another 
lord  pressed  forward  angrily  towards 
the  boy  ;  but  Elizabeth  agaui  ex- 
claimed, '  Stop,  Dudley !  not  so  fast. 
He  is  a  sweet  Doy,  and  the  conflagra- 
tion in  that  poor  fellow's  locks  will  be 

"  WUliam  had  recovered  his  com- 
posure ;  he  held  the  paper  in  his  huid, 
mtending  to  deliver  it  to  tiie  poet,  who 
had  risen  in  some  surprise  and  anxiety, 
but  a  sign  horn  the  Queen  directed 
him  to  approach. 

"  f  Who  are  you,  child  ?'  she  said, 
still  «miUng.  While  William  hesi- 
tatedf  Gascoigne  answered  for  him. 
*  Most  Sovereu^  Princess,  he  is  my 
Echo,  whom  the  &tes  sent  to  me  in 
^e  wood;  an  inteUigent  boy,  who» 
with  the  exception  of  one  singjb  mis- 
take, had  done  all  right  well.*  William 
knelt  reverentially  on  one  knee,  as  he 
had  seen  the  poet  do,  and  ha4  c^ften 
heard  to  be  the  custom  in  approaelnng 
royalty.  '  What  is  your  name  ?* 
asked  Sligidietfa,  as  she  bent  over  the 
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kMefit^boy.  ^UjnaiMlsWiaitfiv* 
answered  fatty  witMEot  eonfttsioiif  ^  tfaie 
eUesI  son  of  John  ShakBpeare,  of 
Stn^fotd-oii-ATon,  where  my  hAktt, 
a  moat  fiuthfiil  subject  of  jrotnr  Ifa- 
jastf » IB  now  alderman,  havmg  giten 
up  the  Mee  of  joalice  of  the  peaee.* 

^-  The  Queen  motioned,  a  knight 
raised  up  the  boy»  and,  bpr  her  direc* 
tions,  piesented  faun  with  a  gold 
medal,  eootaiaing  the  portrait  of  the 
Queen.  <  Take  that,  mj  gentle  poetl- 
eal  Echo,  in  remembrance  of  this  day,* 
midahe, smiling.  <  Is thereany thkig 
dseyon  wish  for?' 

«  <  Oidy,*  replied  William,  « that  I 
and  my  wife  yonder  might  be  allowed 
to  see  the  spectacles,  iriiich  the  noble 
Earl  gives,  as  long  as  I  am  here.' 

**  *  Your  wifer  said  Elizabeth,. 'you 
cannot  be  already  married  ?* 

**  *  Your  pardon,  great  Queen,*  said 
the  boy,  in  some  confusion ;  ^  it  is  a 
jest  to  which  I  hare  been  accustomed  | 
it  is  Anne  Hathaway,  whom  they  at 
ways  call  my  wife.* 

**  The  tall  midden  c^une  forward,  all 
shame  and  blushes.  Leicester,  who 
sconed  to  enjoy  the  scene,  gsYO  orders 
to  a  knight  to  admit  the  boy  and  his 
companions  to  a  better  place  for  en- 
joying the  sight  oi  the  speotaeles .  EH* 
z^)eu,  after  exchanging  some  friendly 
words  with  Gascoigne,  withdrew  with 
her  train.  The  poet  embraced  and 
thanked  his  young  assbtant;  and  neither 
Anne  nor  her  brother  ventured  to  ad- 
minister to  William  the  scolding  they 
had  intended  for  his  desertion,  for 
they  could  not  help  Regarding  with 
a  species  of  reverence  one  who  had 
convnved  so  boldly  with  the  Queen, 
and  been  rewarded  by  a  token  of  her 
spprobation.*' 

We  have  here  a  passage  horn  the 
life  of  Shakspeare  as  a  boy :  in  the 
short  one  which  we  are  sdH>ut  to  extract, 
we  are  introduced  to  him  as  a  youth. 
It  forms  part  of  a  scene  between  Mar- 
low,  Green,  Shakspeare,  who  is  un- 
known to  the  two  dramatic  poets,  and 
Squire  Arthington,  a  warm  admirer 
of  their  productions.  Their  talk,  as 
may  be  supposed,  is  of  the  stage  and 
the  drama ;  and  Shakspeare,  in  oppo- 
sition to  Biarlow,  thus  vindicates  that 
patriotic  feeling  which  forms  the  vital 
principle  of  his  poetry. 

**  *  Some  pieces  from  our  English 
I&tory,*  said  Marlow,  'have  been 
snecessfhl,  because  they  awakened  old 
reeollections,  excited  the  feeling  of  pa- 


I,  as  it  is  eaUed,  Imd  tkiia  had  a 
charm  for  the  multitude.  But  what  )s? 
country  to  the  true  poet  ?  What  to 
hun  thie  spot  where  he  luq>pena  to  bo 
bom?  The  whftlo  realm  of  Fancy, 
north  and  south,  the  world  ef  spirits, 
lies  open  before  him,  and  subject  to  \m 
dominion.  He  who,  wfaile  endeavour- 
ing to  animate  his  imagination  to  the 
conception  of  happiness  and  nusfortune, 
of  crimes  and  fearful  events,  can  limit 
his  interest  to  that  little  spot  where  he 
first  b^eld  the  light,  and  to  wl^ch  he 
is  fettered,  is  the  venr  reverse  of  a 
poet.  Thus  it  is  that  I  have  given  to 
my  Tamerlane  a  dignity  and  magni- 
ficence which  they  have  never  ^n 
able  to  bestow  on  theb  Talbots  or 
Gloueesters,  ortheur  weaJc  Henry  YL, 
or  the  old  forgotten  fabulous  flg^ures, 
which  the  perverted  and  sickly  taste 
of  the  time  is  endeavouring  to  revive 
among  us.  It  is  on  this  accoimt  that 
my  last  tnupedy,  the  Story  of  the  Ger- 
man Magician,  Faust,  is  so  dear  to  me ; 
because  the  terrible  is  there  so  inde^ 
pendently  presented  in  contrast  with 
the  comic,  moving  in  an  element  of  its 
own,  and  requiring  no  aid  from  the 
customs  of  our  own  age  or  our  own 
term.  In  my  Edward,  too,  I  havo 
avoided  bringing  into  play  this  so- 
called  patriotism ;  these  popular  asso- 
ciations, and  so  forth :  the  contest  of 
parties,  and  the  ineffable  misery  of  the 
weak  monarch,  are  sufficient  to  awaken 
terror  and  compassion  in  every  spec* 
tator,  simply  because  he  is  a  man.* 

''  The  unknown  (Shakspeare)  rose 
to  go.  'What  I  angry  again?*  said 
Marlow,  in  a  rough  voice. 

*'  *  I  have  never  been  so,*  replied 
the  other,  in  the  gentlest  tone ;  '  and, 
on  the  contrary,  feel  myself  highly 
honoured  in  having  been  allowed  to 
take  part  in  the  conversation  of  two 
such  distinguished  men.  But  business 
requires  me  elsewhere ;  for  I  am  not 
so  much  my  own  master  as  you  boast 
yourselves  to  be.* 

"  '  If  your  occupations  permit,*  said 
Marlow,  *  I  should  like  to  Imow  what 
are  your  ol]|jections  to  my  views  ?* 

" '  Your  request,*  answered  the 
other,  '  shall  be  to  me  as  a  command. 
You  undervalue  the  feeling  of  patriot- 
ism, and  would  disclaim,  as  a  poet, 
your  country  and  your  age.  But  the 
elements  which  have  nourished  you, 
the  assodations  amidst  which  you  have 
g^own  up,  are  not  to  be  thus  shaken 
off.    Patriotism  is  a  natural  feeling 
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cultivated  ftnd  educated,  an  instinct 
elaborated  into  the  most  elevated  con* 
sciousness.  As  it  can  only  exist  where 
there  is  a  true  state.  Where  a  noble 
sovereign  reigns,  and  that  freedom 
flourishes,  wluch  is  so  indispensable 
to  men, — so  in  these  true  states  it 
takes  possession  of  the  noblest  hearts, 
and  communicates  to  them  their  high- 
est  inspiration — that  immortal  love  of 
country,  of  the  constitution  which  has 
been  bequeathed  to  them,  of  ancient 
customs,  festivals,  and  the  wondrous 
legends  of  other  times.  When  it  is 
united,  as  it  is  in  us  Englishmen,  with 
reverential  attachment  to  the  sove* 
reign,  there  springs  from  this  root  of 
manifold  enernes  and  feelings,  such  a 
magic  stem  of  life  and  nobleness,  that  I 
can  imagine  to  myself  no  interest,  no 
poetry  of  mere  invention,  no  love,  no 
passion,  which  can  be  placed  in  com« 
petition  with  this  highest  source  of 
mspiration.  Whose  heart  does  not 
beat  higher  when  he  hears  the  names 
of  Cressy  and  Agincourt?  What 
pictures  are  called  up  by  the  third 
Edward,  the  fifth  Henry,  the  civil 
wars  of  the  Roses,  the  lofty  Warwick* 
the  terrible  Richard  I  or  the  great 
form  of  Gaunt  placed  beside  the  levity 
of  the  unfortunate  Richard  of  Bor- 
deaux I  the  Black  Prince,  of  whom 
even  his  enemies  speak  with  re- 
verence ;  the  Lion  Heart,  or  his 
greater  &ther,  the  most  fortunate  and 
yet  unfortunate  of  powerful  kings  I 
What  wonders  have  not  we  ourselves 
witnessed  within  these  few  years,  when 
a  foreign  tyranny  approached  our 
shores  in  that  gigantic  Armada !  What 
a  feeling  then  breathed  over  and  stirred 
the  land— on  hill  and  dale,  in  forest 
and  plain !  What  wishes  I  What 
prayers  I  Young  and  old  pressing  for- 
ward, bold,  vet  with  beating  heart,  to 
join  the  warlike  ranks,  and  to  conquer 


or  fall.  O  then,  then  indeed  we  felt, 
without  giving  words  to  the  thought, 
what  a  noble  possession  was  our  coun- 
try— ^a  jewel,  higher  than  all  earthly 
treasure! 

"  And  when  our  noble  Queen,  in 
all  her  royal  splendour,  presented  her- 
self, armed  and  on  horseback,  among 
the  shouting  ranks  of  their  countiy^s 
defenders — when  she  spoke  of  the  com- 
mon necessi^,  and  the  terrible  foe, 
whom  Heaven  only  and  the  united  ef- 
forts of  Englishmen  could  defeat 

who  that  has  survived  that  highest 
moment  of  existence  can  ever  forget 
it  ?  And  yet  we  appeared  lost,  highly 
as  we  were  raised  by  that  undying  fed- 
ing,  if  success,  if  salvation,  h^  not 
been  vouchsafed  to  us  from  Heaven  it- 
self. But  Elizabeth,  Howard,  Drake, 
Raleigh,  and  all  those  names  which 
illustrate  those  eventful  days,  must 
be  named  with  gratitude  as  long  as 
the  English  tongue  is  heard  on  this 
happy  island.  Pardon  my  emotion : — 
but  is  this  no  world  for  a  poet  ?  I  al- 
most fear,  dear  Marlow,  that  in  this 
attempt  to  abstract  man  firom  his  coun- 
try and  home,  yon  reduce  him  to  no- 
thingness.* '* 

These  passages  will  be  sufficient  to 
give  a  general  idea  of  the  nature  of 
the  Tale,  which  is  made  the  vehicle  of 
a  good  deal  of  critical  discussion— 
sometimes  very  sound  and  eloquent* 
sometimes,  as  it  seems  to  us,  common- 
place  enough.  For  mere  incident,  as 
we  have  alreadv  said*  Tieck  has  no 
great  turn ;  and  there  is  little  in  the 
present  story  which  awakens  curiodty 
or  strong  interest.  On  a  future  ooca- 
sion  we  shall  probably  be  tempted  to 
lay  before  our  readers  an  outline  of 
some  of  his  Chivalrous  or  Devotional 
Legends  in  Verse,  such  as  the  OeU- 
vian,  or  the  Genoveva. 
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TOtTR  OF  MARSHAL  MARMONT>  DUKE  OF  RAGUSA^  IN  HUNQART,  TRAN8TL- 
VANLA9  SOUTHERN  RUSSIA,  TURKEY,  ASIA  MINOR,  AND  STRIA. 


Two  volumes  haying  the  above  title, 
vfaich  have  lately  been  published  In 
Paris,  are  very  interesting.     They 
want  not  the  distinguished  name  of 
their  author  to  render  them  highly  at- 
tractive.    Containing,  as  they  do,  a 
great  deal  of  iisefbl  inibnnation  on 
many  subjects  engrossing  at  present 
maeh  popular  attention,  and  of  the 
ntnost  political  importance,  they  would 
have  been  received  with  favour  by  the 
public  from   whatever  quarter  they 
might  have  come.    The  name  of  Mar-  > 
moat  adds,  nevertheless,  without  doubt, 
weight  and  value  to  their  contents. 
As  the  topics,  too,  principally  dwelt 
upon  are  such  as  come  especially  under 
the  cognizance  of  a  military  man,  one 
is  curious  to  learn  the  opinions  and 
possess  the  statements  on  these  matters 
of  one  among  the  first  soldiers  and 
best  commanders  of  the  great  war- 
sebool  of  Napoleon. 

We  have  had  an  additional  plea- 
sure also  of  another  kind  in  perusing 
these  volumes,  inasmuch  as  they  af- 
ford us  an  opportunity  of  doing  jus- 
tice, as  far  as  the  expression  of  our 
own  opinion  goes,  to  a  much  injured 
and  ciUamniated  man. 

Marshal  Marmont  has  been,  of  all 
the  French  generals  of  the  imperial 
epoch,  perhaps  the  most  exposed  to  in- 
fiiraous  imputations.  Napoleon  him- 
self was  the  first  who  set  the  example 
of  slandering  this  honourable,  able,  but 
nnfortmiate  man.  He  accused  him, 
from  St  Helena,  of  treason  in  the  ca- 
pitulation of  Paris  in  the  year  1614  ; 
and  since  that  time  the  name  of  Mar- 
mont and  of  traitor  have  been  almost 
synonymous  terms  in  the  estimation 
of  the  French  populace.  It  is  evident, 
however,  to  eonunon-sense,  that  Mar- 
mont, on  the  occasion  alluded  to,  saved 
the  capital  of  France  from  all  the  hor- 
rors of  massacre,  of  pillage,  and  of 
possible  destmction ;  and  the  patriotic 
zeal  and  activity  which  he  so  effectively 
displayed  at  that  moment  when  confa- 
Mon,  panic,  and  ruin  were  impending 
over  Paris,  with  an  enemy  at  its  gates,  , 
eager  to  pay  back  an  awful  measure 
of  retributive  justice  on  the  sacker  of 
the  cities  and  the  devastator  of  the 
plains  of  Europe,  entitled  liim  to  the 
eternal  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 
VOL.  XUI.  NO,  ccLxm. 


With  respect  to  his  subsequent  con- 
duct during  the  three  days  of  July,  we 
cannot  find  any  thing  blameworthy 
in  it,  without  assuming,  as  a  clear  un- 
doubted principle  of  action,  that  at 
certain  revolutionary  crises  all  our 
ideas  of  duty,  of  responsibility,  and  of 
fidelity  to  trust,  are  to  be  reversed,  or 
given  to  the  winds.  But  as  this  princi- 
ple is  not  clear — on  the  contrary,  very 
disputable — as  it  is  not  a  rule,  but  an 
exception  to.  all  rule,  a  man  may, 
when  the  moment  of  its  supposed  neces- 
sary application  arrives,  not  recognise 
this  necessity,  and  yet  remain  per&ctly 
free  from  all  suspicion  of  being  actua- 
ted by  any  other  than  the  most  upright 
and  conscientious  motives.  We  should 
therefore,  even  if  we  had  a  stronger 
opinion  of  the  justice  of  the  Revolution 
of  1830  than,  taking  into  consideration 
its  antecedents  and  consequents,  as  well 
as  its  actual  outbreak,  we  really  enter- 
tain, believe  that  the  Marshal  had  con- 
tracted no  stain  upon  his  reputation 
by  the  part  which  he  acted  on  that 
occasion.  The  trait,  however,  of  cha- 
racter which  chiefly  interests  us  in 
this  celebrated  man  is  a  certain  plain- 
ness and  straightforward  simplicity 
of  mind,  which  contrasts  strikingly 
with  the  somewhat  bombastic  port  and 
exjig^erated  claims  to  personal  glory 
which  are  prominent  in  most  of  the 
military  heroes  of  France.  This  mo- 
desty of  pretension,  and  restricted 
appreciation  of  self  which  has  so 
much  pleased  us  in  a  Frenchman, 
conspicuous  and  remarkable  in  a  hiffh 
degree,  is  apparent  throughout  £e 
whole  work  before  us.  It  is  to  be  ob- 
served, too,  to  his  honour,  that  Mar- 
mont is  one  of  the  few  French  marshals 
of  the  time  of  Napoleon  whose  names 
are  not  associated  with  scenes  of  rapine 
and  oppression  ;  that  at  a  period  when 
plunder  was  a  pritnum  mobile  to  al- 
most all  the  French  generals,  he  was 
not  distinguished  as  a  plunderer ;  and 
that  he  was  never  chosen  by  the  Em- 
peror,, who  knew  well  how  to  choose 
his  instruments,  to  conduct  any  iniqui. 
tons  expedition  and  enterprise  which 
required  a  ruthless  insensibility  to 
every  restraining  motive,  and  a  sort 
of  heroic  ruffianism  to  carry  them  into 
execntign.  By  these  last  named  qua- 
2  P 
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litiesDaT0ust,Junot>Massena,Savary,  by  indecision  and  anxiMj^  he  called 

and  Vandamme,  with  some  others,  are  back  Marshal  Lascy^  and  asked  him 

known  as  prominently^  if  not  more  so»  if  he  thought  the  success  of  the  battle 

than  they  are  by  any  military  or  civil  about  to  be  given  certain      '^'*  "^'— 


achievements ;  and  it  is  probably 
owing  to  the  absence  of  these  infa- 
mous* but  gUuing  distinctions^  that  the 
fame  of  Marmont  is  of  a  somewhat 
soberer  hue  than  that  of  several  of  his 
contemporaries,  whose  merits  and  ser- 
vices fell  far  short  of  his. 

In  alluding,  however,  to  the  past 
career  of  the  Duke  of  Ragusa,  we 
are  not  imitating  the  example  set  us 
in  the  work  under  our  review.  The 
Marshal^  in  the  volumes  he  has  just 
given  to  the  public,  lias  studiously 
avoided  every  retrospective  glance  at 


The  Mar. 
shal  replied,  as  an  experienced  com- 
mander will  always  do  to  such  a  ques- 
tion, that  he  hoped  so,  but  that  he 
could  not  express  a  positive  opinion. 
Upon  this  reply,  Joseph  II.  abandoned 
all  idea  of  the  attack,  sent  his  generals 
to  their  quarters,  and  determined  to 
retreat  and  take  up  his  position  be- 
hind the  line  of  the  Temes. 

*'  An  order  for  retreat  was  issued,  and 
all  the  necessary  dispositions  made. 
Parallel  columns  were  formed,  the  in- 
fantry occunying  the  centre,  the  caval- 
ry the  flanks,  and  the  baggage  the 


the  events  in  which  he  has  himself   intervals  which  separated  them.     The 


either  played  a  conspicuous  part,  or 
which  are  in  any  way  connected  with 
the  internal  pontics  of  France.  He 
was  prompted  to  travel,  he  tells  us, 
in  order  to  dissipate  the  melancholy 
which  belongs  to  the  position  of  an 
exile ;  and  he  has  recorded  what  he 


army  was  put  in  motion  at  midnight ; 
but  suddenly,  after  the  march  had  com- 
menced, the  Marshal  was  informed 
that  the  order  for  retreat  had  not  been 
sent  to  the  picquets  on  the  left  of  the 
camp.  To  repair  this  omission  the 
troops  were  immediately  halted.    The 


has  seen  and  observed  during  his  tour    word  halt  was  repeated  along  the  line. 


in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  His  style 
and  remarks  are  neither  brilliant  nor 
profound,  but  are  marked  by  clear  good 
sense,  and  by  that  constant  reference  to 
practicability  which  is  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  a  woU- experienced 
miUtary  man.  Every  thing  which 
relates  to  his  profession  has  ibr  liim, 
as  might  well  be  supposed,  a  peculiar 
interest ;  and  this  it  is  which  gives  its 
distinctive  value  to  his  work.  We 
shall,  therefore,  in  the  extracts  which 

.  we  are  about  to  lay  before  our  readers, 
choose  principally  such  passages  as 
relate  to  military  matters ;  but  before 
we  enter  upon  those  of  a  more  serious 
cast,  we  will  give  an  anecdote,  to  us 
new,  of  a  s}ng^ular  fact  which  hap- 
pened in  the  last  war  between  Austria 
and  Turkey,  which  the  Marshal  has 
narrated  as  a  striking  example  of  the 
chances  on  which  success  in, war  so 
frequently  depends. 

<'  In  the  year  1769,  Joseph  II.  had 
assembled  a  force  of  80,000  men  to 
act  offensively  against  the  Turki,  and 
his  camp  was  pitched  at  a  little  dls- 

.  tanoe  £rom  Karanskes.  The  Turks 
had  taken  up  a  position  opposite,  and 
covered  Walaclda.  Every  thing  wa^ 
ready  for  an  attack,  and  to  the  Aus- 
trian army  success  seemed  infallible. 
The  generals  had  received  their  last 
orders  from  the  Emperor,  and  were 
retiring  from  his  tent,  when,  agitated 


Certain  columns  took  this  word  for  the 
war-cry  of  the  Turks — AlkUi — and 
believed  the  enemy  to  be  upon  thorn. 
In  order  to  put  the  baggage  in  safety, 
the  baggage-waggons  were  driven 
rapidly  to  the  rear;  the  trotting  of 
the  horses,  the  rumbling  of  the  cars, 
and  the  noise  and  confused  movement 
that  was  heard  on  all  sides,  tnade  the 
infantry  think  that  the  Turks  were 
making  a  charge.  A  firing  imme- 
diately began,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
became  general.  The  Austrians  ired 
upon  each  other  without  ceaung  du- 
ring the  whole  night,  and  it  was  only 
in  the  morning  diat  the  mistake  wis 
discovered. 

*'  It  is  affirmed  that  Joseph  II.,  who 
was  with  the  advanoe  guard,  ordered, 
in  his  alarm,  a  battery  of  ten  pieces  of 
cannon  to  be  fired  on  the  supposed 
enemy,  which  greatly  augmented  the 
losses  and  confusion  of  the  night.  Ten 
thousand  men  were  killed  or  wounded ; 
whilst  the  Tuiks,  remaining  quietly  in 
their  encampment,  were  authorised  to 
believe  that  AOah  had  fought  for 
them,  and  had  by  a  signal  interpofi- 
tion  of  Providence  destroyed  their 
foes.  The  Archduke  Franda,  heir  to 
the  throne,  was  with  the  army.  He 
took  his  place  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness in  the  midst  of  a  battalion,  and 
awaited  patientlT,  iritboat  suffering  a 
shot  to  be  firedj  for  daylight.     He 
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showed  at  that  moment  the  calm 
and  reibctiye  character  which  distin- 
guufaed  all  the  actions  of  his  life.** 

We  propose  now  to  lay  before  oar 
readers  a  statement  of  the  military 
force  of  Russia,  but  we  thinli  it  well 
previously  to  make  a  few  observations 
touching  the  relatiTe  position  in  which 
that  country  stands  to  the  rest  of 
EDrope. 

That  great  empire,  since  the  time 
of  Peter  the  Greats  has  been  growing 
into  a  power  which  it  was  early  fore- 
seen would  one  day  act  a  part  in  the 
great  drama  of  the  political  world, 
important  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  Its  territory  and  its  mighty  awaken- 
ing and  spreading  energies.  During 
the  same  period,  especially  towards 
the  latter  part  of  it,  other  European 
nations  hare  been  receiving  a  de- 
Telopement  of  another  kind.  With 
Rossia  the  progress  made  and  making 
has  been,  and  is,  all  material;  with 
other  States  of  the  Continent  it  has 
been  of  a  more  purely  mental  charac- 
ter; both  of  these  words  being  here 
used  in  a  popular,  rather  than  in  a 
strictly  correct  sense.  On  this  dis- 
thetion  we  shall  beg  leave  for  a  few 
minates  to  dwell,  or  perhaps  to  ex- 
patiate. 

In  some  of  the  old  civilised  coun- 
tries of  Europe — in  those,  viz.,  whose 
energies  have  not  been  prematurely 
used  np,  or  constantly  repressed,  al- 
thongh  the  elements  of  material  ad- 
vancement have  not  been  carried  out 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  capa- 
bilities, the  wants  and  ambition  of  so- 
ciety have,  nevertheless,  in  that  direc- 
tion, been  eafiated,  AU  the  multifari- 
ous objects,  enterprises,  and  establish- 
ments which  rise  up  with  a  growing 
itate,  lose  their  engrossing  attraction 
and  interest  in  a  state /ff/Z-jiTOirft.  Ge- 
nerations full  of  activity,  having  not 
thpn  work  stimulating  enough  of  a 
practical  kind,  betake  themselves  to 
specnlations.  Hence  arises  what  Na- 
pKoleon  has  called  the  ideological  race 
of  men,  whose  existence  marks  a  new 
phasts  in  modem  society.  In  ancient 
times  one  of  the  most  distinct  changes 
which  happened  to  great  and  long-en- 
dnrine  communities  was  from  luxury, 
or  a  high  state  of  civilisation,  to  de- 
clension and  dissolution.  But  expe- 
rience at  the  actual  period  tends  to 
fthow  that  a  palmy  state  of  social  re- 
finementy  being  less  sensual  and  more 


generally  intellectual  than  in  the  olden 
epochs  of  the  world,  is  to  be  succeeded, 
not  by  a  long  lapse  of  declining  for- 
tunes, to  end  in  total  extinction,  but,  in 
an  anarchic  state  of  the  popular  mind, 
seeking  in  its  energies  new  things,  in 
proportion  as  the  old  positive  objects 
of  material  improvement,  which  at  first 
minister  to  its  activities,  are  accom- 
plished or  become  distasteful.  This, 
no  doubt,  promises  to  lengthen  out  the 
career  of  modem  nations .  The  people, 
now  virtually  coming  into  council  upon 
all  public  matters,  instead  of  the  am- 
bition and  intrigues  of  littie  knots  of 
high-placed  men,  we  have  introduced 
into  cabinets,  as  their  most  effective 
springs,  the  violent  agitations  and  pas- 
sions  of  large  populations,  which  have 
more  of  wear  and  tear  in  them  than 
can  be  found  in  an  elect  class,  however 
it  may  arise  out  of,  or  be  renovated 
from  time  to  time  from,  the  popular 
body.  It  seems,  then,  only  tnrough 
successive  exhaustions  and  renovations 
that  modem  states  can  be  brought  to 
the  final  term  of  their  prosperity.  The 
popular  element,  which  in  former  times 
was  hardly  taken  into  account,  must  . 
itself  become  effete  before  a  nation  at 
present  sinks  to  rise  no  more.  Never- 
theless, as  the  declension  which  fol- 
lowed upon  luxurv  was  the  penulti- 
mate condition  of  the  old  governments 
of  the  world,  so  the  intellectual  anarchy 
which  follows  upon  modem  civilisa- 
tion, although  full  of  vigour,  and  ca^ 
pable  of  mi^ty  achievements  surpass- 
ing all  the  eflforts  of  temperate  health 
of  mind,  looks  like  the  penultimate 
condition  of  some  of  the  actual  states 
of  Europe.  The  energies  of  a  whole 
people  may  be  wom  out  as  well  as  the 
energies  of  its  aristocratic  classes;  and 
tiie  former  may  be  as  thoroughly  cor- 
rupted and  debauched  by  the  constant 
fever  and  excitement  of  gambling  in 
politics  as  the  latter.  The  only  dif- 
ference between  the  two  cases  is,  that 
when  the  people  are  the  players,  the 
game  will  probably  rise  and  fall  oftener, 
and  be  carried  on  through  a  longer 
series  of  alternations  of  strength  and 
weakness. 

Now  we  believe  that  the  two  richest 
and  most  advanced  nations  in  Europe, 
France  and  England,  from  which  al- 
most all  other  populations  derive  their 
most  powerful  impubes,  are  either  in, 
or  accelerating  rapidly  towards,  the 
state  of  mind  we  have  described,  and 
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that  this  state  of  mind  hem^  popular, 
is  the  source  whence  all  their  future 
destinies  would  naturally,  if  they  met 
with  no  counteraction,  flow.     And  no- 
where do  we  discover  any  principle  of 
unmixed  counteracting  force  against 
the  anarchic  impulsion  which  has  heen 
given  to  the  populace  of  all  nations, 
except  in  Russia.     That  country  is, 
consequently,  considered  as  the  great 
antagonist  of  all  liberal  ideas  in  their 
extreme  democratic  sense,  as  the  quar- 
ter from  whence  their  diffusion  and 
prevalence  is  likely  to  be  stayed ;  and 
this  not  so  much  because  its  form  of 
government  is  despotic,  and  that  a 
great  and  growing  material  force  is 
at  its  dbposition,  as  because  it  is  in  a 
state  of  practical  progress,  perfectly 
antipathetic  to  the  speculative  progress 
which  other  nations  are  eager  to  ven- 
ture upon.     Russia  is  a  country  which, 
from  the  very  circumstance  of  the  in- 
complete developemcnt  of  its  resources, 
is  anti-revolutionary  ;  it  is,  therefore, 
regarded  by  revolutionair  populations 
as  their  natural  enemy,  nolding  them 
at  the  same  time  in  awe  and  in  check. 
Were  it  not  for  the  balancing  weight, 
or  rather  the  ballast  which  that  great 
empire  at  present  supplies  to  Europe, 
the  ideological  liberalism  which  infects 
more  advanced  states  might,  by  this 
time,  have  victoriously  overrun  the 
continent.      Ideas  now  occupy  that 
place  in  politics  which  positive  inter- 
ests did  formerly.     England  is  actu- 
ally interfering  in  the  affairs  of  Spain, 
attaching  her  name  to  a  struggle  un- 
redeemed on  both  sides  by  a  single  ray 
of  patriotism,  glory,  or  true  liberality, 
and  in  which  she  is  in  no  way  con- 
cerned, merely  to  give  a  triumph  to 
certain  doctrinal  ideas  of  civil  liberty ; 
and  the  Belgian  Revolution,  the  most 
unjust,  uncalled-for,  and  injuriou9  of 
any  that  ever  happened,  was  hailed 
with  exultation  from  the  same  feeling 
of  sympathy  with  wide  and  vague 
movement  principles. 

In  this  state,  then,  of  the  popular 
mind  of  the  two  most  civilized  nations 
of  Europe,  it  appears  strikingly  provi- 
dential tliat  there  should  exist  another 
power  at  the  other  extreme  of  civilisa- 
tion, just  breaking  out  of  barbarity,  to 
serve  as  a  counterpoise  to  the  demo- 
cratic tendencies  which  would  other- 
wise every  where  decompose  all  civil 
societies  which  have  grown  up  through 
a  long  series  of  centuries.  We  m  ike  this 
assertion   deliberately,    because    the 
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democratic  theory,  whether  openly 
avowed  or  virtually  acted  on,  benig 
applied  to  monarchical  governments 
which  have  existed  for  a  great  length 
of  time,  must  contemplate  their  ut- 
ter decomposition  ;'  for  Democracy, 
being  the  least  artificial  of  all  so- 
cial compacts,  comuig  as  near  in  its 
primitive  idea  to  a  state  of  nature  as 
possible,  supposes,  at  least  in  its  ori- 
gin, an  elementary  condition  of  so- 
ciety. It  may,  having  arisen  out  of 
this  state  of  primal  civil  relationship 
among  men,  endure  in  some  degree 
of  purity,  as  long  as  the  people  under 
its  rule  have  engrossing  material  in- 
terests, as  in  America,  to  centre  their 
attention  upon,  and  to  steady  their 
minds  against  its  inevitable  violent 
agitations;  and  it  may,  having  thus 
arisen,  give  its  name  to  a  succes- 
sion of  short-lived  tyrannies,  as  in 
Greece  and  Rome ;  and  it  may  pn>- 
duce  great  men  and  great  deeds,  for 
energy  is  its  very  essence,  and  it  con- 
tains the  vital  rudiments  of  all  fonns 
of  government.  But  in  itself  it  is,  a5 
every  trial  has  proved  it  to  be,  of  a 
strictly  rudimental  nature. 

Wherever  Democracy  has  lasted 
through  a  state  of  refinement,  it  has 
been  accompanied  and  identified  with 
an  anomalous  and  exaggerated  des- 
potism, rendered  necessary,  and  even 
beneficial,  to  counterbalance,  in  an  un- 
certain manner,  and  by  repeated  ex- 
hausting reactions,  its  anarchic  ten- 
dencies. And  even  then,  when  it  has 
not  been  displaced  by  a  monarchy,  it 
has  brought  the  people  over  whom  it 
has  prevailed,  by  dint  of  the  intestine 
discord  on  which  it  feeds  and  lives,  to 
premature  impotency  and  ruin.  It 
may  be  farther  observed,  that  the  de- 
mocracies or  republics  of  Greece  or 
Rome  had  advantages  which  no  Eu- 
ropean democracy,  whether  in  spirit 
or  in  form,  could  have :  they  had  be- 
fore them  a  constant  succesaon  of 
military  enterprises  and  conquests, 
which  answered,  in  a  great  measure, 
the  same  purpose  wliich  the  inamenH' 
tracts  of  upoccupied  and  uncultivatnl 
land  do  now  in  America ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance, no  doubt,  considerably 
prolonged  their  existence.  They  were 
also  essentially  democratic  in  their 
origin,  l^omulus  and  bis  succesfors, 
up  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  com- 
monwealth, were  really  notliing  more 
than  republican  chiefs. 

There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  the 
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past  complete  experience  of  democra- 
cies famished  by  history  which  can 
^ply  fully  to  modem  times.  As  far 
as  the  application  can  be  made^  it  is 
full  of  determents,  and  where  it  cannot 
be  made,  it  is  because  we  should  want 
adTantaees  under  that  form  of  govern- 
ment  which  the  ancients  possessed. 
There  is  one  point,  moreover,  in  spe- 
culating on  the  republican  bias  of  pre- 
sent times,  in  which  all  comparison 
fails.  There  had  been  no  instance  of 
any  nation  relapsing  from  the  matu- 
rity of  civilisation  under  a  monarchy 
into  democratic  forms,  except  in  tran- 
sitory revolutionary  paroxysms,  which 
remain  beacons  m  terrorem  to  future 
generations.  It  is  very  usual  for  a 
monarchy  to  grow  out  of  a  democracy, 
but  it  has  never  happened  that  a  de- 
mocracy has  g^own  out  of  a  monarchy. 
This  phenomenon,  in  a  bona  fide 
durable  sense,  the  world  has  never 
witnessed.  Its  existence  would  be  an 
inversion  of  order,  the  bare  statement 
and  contemplation  of  which  strikes 
one  as  preposterous,  and  impossible  to 
be  effected  otherwise  than  as  ruin  is 
effected,  by  decomposing  and  destroy- 
ing. In  such  a  work  of  destruction 
there  may  certsdnly  be  a  prospective 
view  of  laying  new  foundations  for 
new  structures  thereon  to  be  built. 
But  this  project  never  has  been,  and 
never  can  be  durably  realized ;  for  the 
career  of  a  people  can  never  re-begin ; 
it  most  be  continuous  and  successive. 
For  an  advanced  generation  to  attempt 
top  commence  their  national  destinies 
de  novo,  involves  some  of  the  wildest 
contradictions.  There  must  be  in  such 
an  effort  or  desire  a  disproportion  per- 
fecdy  monstrous  between  men  and 
their  aims — the  men  belonging  to  a 
civil  state  of  society  of  the  growth  of 
numerous  centuries,  and  the  things 
they  aim  at  belonging  to  an  infancy  of 
society. 

Progression,  or  a  continuing  of  the 
past  into  the  fuiure,  being  the  natural 
order  of  human  affairs*  to  score  out 
the  past  in  civil  government, — that  is, 
not  its  accident^y  adhering  abuses, 
its  excrescences,  as  it  were,  but  its  mb- 
itaniioe  institutions — the  foundations 
on  which  it  has  been  built ; — is  not  to 
advance^  but  rather  to  make  a  move- 
ment in  a  contrary  direction ;  yet  it 
is  not  precisely  to  retrograde— that 
word  does  not  fully  express  the  action 
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as  the  experiment  goes,  to  undertake 
the  re-origination  of  society. 

This  is  what  the  French  attempted 
to  do,  under  the  name  of  regeneration, 
in  their  first  Revolution.  One  would 
think  that  the  examples  furnished  by 
that  fearful  event  would  deter  other 
nations  from  entering  on  a  career  of 
what  are  called  **  organic  changes.*.^ 
But  the  contrary  effect  has  followed ; 
terror  has  passed  away,  and  the  revo- 
lutionary doctrines  have  regained  all 
their  fatal  fascination,  drawing  whole 
populations  from  the  east  and  from 
the  west  into  their  malignant  mad- 
dening circle.  The  only  way  to  ac- 
count for  this  is,  by  recollecting  that 
the  first  principles  which  are  appealed 
to  whenever  the  mob  are  to  be  moved, 
are  so  simple,  and  the  deductions  drawn 
from  them  are  so  clear  and  logical — 
they  are  such  self-evident  axioms — 
that  being  proposed  to  the  understand- 
ing, they  are  received  at  once  as  true. 

It  thiis  happens  that  the  populace, 
who  are  unable  to  follow  out  ui  their 
reasonings  the  consequences  which 
must  supervene  upon  the  maxims  they 
have*  learnt  being  put  into  practice, 
are  convinced  at  once  of  their  justice. 
They  get,  moreover,  thereby  a  delight- 
ful conviction  of  their  own  absolute 
wisdom  ;  and  every  effort  really  to  en- 
lighten and  inform  their  minds  looks 
to  them  like  a  design  to  impose  upon 
them  by  jugglings  and  mystifications. 
Then,  again,  the  more  instructed 
classes,  though  not  so  grossly  deluded, 
have  got  the  habit  of  considering  the 
moral  and  politici^  in  the  light  of  po^ 
sitive  sciences.  These  subjects  are 
consequently  tested  by  arithmetical  cal- 
culations ;  or,  where  this  is  not  pos- 
sible, the  reasonings  applied  to  them 
are  assumed,  though  not  avowed,  in  a 
plenitude  of  presumption,  to  be  equi- 
valent to  algebraic  signs,  and  to  give 
infallible  results.  The  works  of  Mal- 
thus  and  of  Bentham  bear  us  but  in 
this  assertion.  But  when  men  reduce 
moral  propositions,  in  spirit,  in  wiU, 
and  in  design,  and  as  nearly  as  possible 
in  dogmatic  positiveness,  to  the  rank 
and  nature  of  mathematical  problems, 
they  will  act  accordingly :  they  will 
regard  nothing  in  the  universe  as  sa- 
cred but  their  own  demonstrations. 
In  complacent  self-conceit  they  will 
be  ever  ready  to  exclaim,  "  Justitiafiat 
mat  ccelum"  "  Let  all  go  to  wrack, 
so  that  my  theories  come  out  of  the 
ruins.'*     Add  also  to  this,  that  th^ 
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sceptical  spiritf  which  wm  formerly 
directed  against  religion^  haa  now« 
since  the  beg^ninfj^  of  the  last  half- 
century>  hou»9d  itself  in  politics.  AU 
the  fundamental  truths  of  dyil  goyem- 
ment  have  been  subjected  to  the  same 
kind  of  examination  as  that  by  which 
the  infidels  of  past  times  proved  and 
designed  to  explode  the  Christian  re- 
velation ;  and  Burke*s  ironical  para- 
phrase (so  it  mav  be  called)  of  Bo- 
lingbroke*s  attack  upon  Christianity^ 
wMdi  our  great  Conaervaiive  pointed 
against  civilisation^  to  show  the  utter 
absurdity  of  that  infiders  ai^uments — 
even  that  very  paraphrase  he  lived  to  see 
virtually  adopted  in  France* aa  contain* 
ing  serious  and  vital  truths.  Through- 
out thewhole  of  the  great  French  Revo- 
lution,  the  principles  laid  down  in  irony 
in  the  worL  we  allude  to  were  ficroelv 
propounded  and  called  into  action  with 
the  direst  earnestness.  And  the  salne 
principles*  derived  from  the  same  source 
— ^the  French  philosophy — if  not  so 
glaringly  apparent  in  act,  at  least  re- 
maining detectable  in  their  origin*  in 
their  sympathies*  and  in  the  dogmatic 
shaUow  profound  of  language  in  which 
they  are  presented  to  us*  are  at  present 
spreading  widely  over  Europe.  May 
the  merciful  control  of  Providence*  the 
acknowledgment  of  which  has  lately 
been  called  "  humbug'*  in  the  British 
House  of  Conunons*  save  us  from  the 
schemes  of  eonceited  men*  and  impose 
a  "  thusjhr  ahaU  thou  come'*  on  tneir 
projects*  before  they  ravish  all  the 
spheres  of  order  and  sanity  out  of  the 
social  and  moral  world. 

If  the  movement'  principles  which 
have  called  from  us  ue  alM>ve  obser- 
vations* which  we  have  lengthened^  we 
fear*  beyond  the  patience  of  our  read- 
ers* should  ever  gain  the  mastery 
over  governments*  as  they  have  over 
ku^  popular  factions*  which  is  confi- 
dently, anticipated  by  the  latter*  the 
destructive  absurdities*  the  fearful  re- 
sults which  they  threaten  would  surely 
be  near  thdlr  accomplishment.  It  is* 
no  doubt*  therefore*  because  Russia  is 
tibegreat  antagonist  of  these  principles* 
that  she*  at  the  present  crisis*  attracts 
BO  much  jealous  attention .  The  mighty 
barrier  which  she  (^poses  to  revolu- 
tionary propagandism*  combined  with 
her  daily  increasing  resources  and  her 
apparent  projects  of  territorial  aggran- 
disement, have  f^iven  her  an  interest 
and  importance  in  the  e^es  of  Europe 
fibove  m  other  n«tioB8  of  the  continent. 


It  therefofe  oannot  fail  to  be  highly 
gratifying  to  our  readers  to  possess  a 
statement  of  her  military  foroe»  fur- 
mahed  by  a  competent  witness — ^a  more 
competent  one  than  Marshal  Marmont 
could  hardly  "be  found.  And  we  re- 
ceive the  more  gladly  his  testimony  on 
this  subject*  as*  whilst  some  persons 
vepreaent  the  Umd-force  of  Ru£»ia  to 
be  wavering  and  precarious*  and  ako- 
gether  incommensurate  to  the  extent 
of  her  territory  and  her  w<»ght  in  Eu- 
rope* others  have  exaggerated  notions 
of  it*  and  threaten  us  constantly*  in 
their  fears*  with  a  doiid  of  Russian 
barbarians*  who*  like  the  Huns  and 
Groths  of  ancient  times*  are  ready  to 
overrun  and  devastate  Europe  on  the 
first  opportune  occasion.  Tne  follow- 
ing detailed  account  gives  pi^ecise  in- 
formation : — 

"  The  Russian  army  conaiats  at  pre- 
sent of  the  following  ccwps:— The 
iMPsauL  GuABB*  composed  of  six  di- 
visions* three  cavalry  and  three  infan- 
try* Of  these  there  are  twelve  cavalry 
and  twelve  infimtry  regiments*  one  bat- 
talion of  sappers*  one  of  marines*  one 
c^  chassows,  one  of  veterans*  four 
of  horse-artiUery*  and  twelve  of  foot-ar- 
tiUerr.  The  Grenadier  CoBPs  is  com- 
posed of  one  divifiion  of  light  cavalry* 
consisting  of  four  r^pnoentsy  of  three 
cUviaions  of  infantry*  made  up  of  twelve 
regimentB— of  two  batteries  of  horK- 
artillery*  and  fifteen  of  fool-artilleiy. 
The  R]soiments  or  the  Guard  con- 
sist of  seven  squadrons  of  cavaby*  and 
three  battalions  of  in£uitry.  The  Six 
Corps  of  thb  Limb  are  eosqposed  each 
of  one  division  of  light  cavalry  made 
up  of  four  regiments ;  of  three  divi- 
sions of  infantry*  each  <tf  four  regi> 
ments*  two  of  a  regiment  of  four 
active  battalions  ;  in  all  twdve  re- 
giments* besides  twobaltaies  of  hofse- 
artillery  and  two  of  &ot-artiIleiy. 
The  total  of  the  six  corps  of  the  line 
eonabts  of  twenty-four  reginsents  of 
light  cavalry*  seventy-two  of  iafantrr, 
twelve  batteries  of  horse-artillery*  asd 
nine^  of  foot-artiUery.  Of  the  8d 
Corps  op  Cavalry  op  Rsssrvr*  each 
ooips  has  two  diviskms*  and  each  di- 
vision four  regiments*  making  a  total 
of  twenty-foup  raiments*  and  twelve 
batteries  of  horse-artillery.  The  Two 
Rbsbbvb  Cobps  of  thb  Lwb  are 
formed  each[of  three  divisi<Mie»andesch 
divisbn  is  composed  of  twwrty-fonr 
battalions.  The  Corps  of  tub  Cac- 
CASVs  consists  of  oa^  regimeiit  of  dra- 
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goons,  fbree  dFrisioiis  of  infjUitiy,  and 
sixteen  batteries   of    foot   artiUeryi 
The  Coa?9  of  Oremboubo  is  formed 
of  one  division  of  infantry  of  sixteen 
battalions,  and  the  same  number  of 
batteries;    the  Cobps  of  Siberia  of 
one  dirision  of  infantry  ;  the  Corps  of 
FiKLAND  of  the  same.     The  Troops 
or  THE  Interior  eonsxst  of  ten  bat- 
talions of  sappers,  of  fifty  battalions  of 
home  militia,  and  of  one  division  of 
horse-artillery,  composed  of  nine  bat- 
teries.     Of  Cossacks  there  are  sta- 
tioned in  different  countries  one  hun- 
dred and  forty-six  regiments. 

*'  The  Russian  territory  has  been 
militarily  diTided  into  two  parts ;  the 
ttntf  eonsisting  of  the  distant  provinces, 
thinly  peopl^,  has  been  condemned 
as  a  recmiting  district.  It  ftimishes 
no  men  to  the  army ;  the  other,  formed 
out  of  the  centre  of  the  empire,  of 
thickly  inhabited  tracts,  snpplies  the 
eomitry  with  all  its  soldiers.  From 
this  arrangement  it  results  that  the 
army  is  recruited  out  of  a  population 
of  forty  millions  of  natiyes,  and  that 
the  Ihmts  of  the  territory  within  which 
this  reemitment  takes  place,  are  not 
too  dstantW'  removed  from  each  other 
to  admit  of  an  expeditious  formation 
or  renovation  of  a  military  force. 

**  The  army  arising  out  of  the  above- 
mentioned  ponukdon  has  been  orga- 
nked  into  regiments  of  six  battalions ; 
a  seventh  skdeton  battalion  is  always 
stsfioned  in  the  recmiting  districts  to 
recdve  and  discipline  young  soldiers, 
and  afterwards  to  hand  them  over  to 
the  merve  battalions.  Four  battalions 
of  eseb  regiment  belong  to  the  active 
force  of  the  country.  Four  regiments, 
that  is  sixteen  battalions  (two  bat- 
talions from  each  regiment  being  de* 
ducted),  form  a  division;  three  divi- 
sions a  corps ;  and  there  are  six  corps 
at  present  complete  and  effective. 

«<  The  Mh  and  sixth  battalions  of 
twelve  regiments  form  a  reserve  divi- 
rion.  Tills  division  consbts  conse- 
lOy  of  twenty-four  battalions; 
mvisions  of  reserve  constitute  a 


above  organization,  contain  800  men 


r  corps. 

"  One  thousand  men  form  the  com- 
plement of  an  active  battalion.  The 
number  of  a  reserve  battalion  is  com- 

Eleted*  in  the  time  of  peace,  by  dre 
nndred  men.  The  corps  of  grena- 
fyn  and  that  of  the  guards  coxutitnte 
eadi  a  noble  corps  etannh.  The 
Cossaek  regtmentSy  not  inehxded  in  the 


We  regret  that  we  cannot  now  give 
our  readers  some  account  of  the  mk- 
tary  colanieg  of  Southern  Russia ;  but 
satisfactorily  to  enter  upon  this  subject 
we  should  be  obliged  to  prolong  this 
article  beyond  aU  due  limits.  We 
can  therefore  only  refer  our  readers 
to  Marshal  Marmont's  book  fbr  much 
interesting  information  on  this  curious 
topic,  and  will  ourselves  lay  before 
them  another  extract,  of  an  interest 
much  more  exciting.  The  Marshal 
gives  the  following  detailed  opinion  of 
the  probable  event  of  any  attempt  on 
the  part  of  allied  European  Powers  to 
prevent  Russia  taking  and  keeping 
possession  of  Turkey,  should  such  be 
the  will  of  the  Emperor.  His  judg- 
ment, it  must  be  recollected,  is  the 
judgment  of  an  experienced  militaiy 
commander.  The  plans  of  campaign 
of  both  parties,  of  defence  and  attack, 
which  he  supposes  wodd  be  adopted, 
seem  to  be  the  ablest  that  can  be  an- 
ticipated. As  containing  a  speculation 
likely  to  be  realised,  the  foUowing  pas- 
sage merits  a  close  attention ;  and  if 
the  foreseen  war  should  bmk  out.  It 
will  not  be  forgotten  that  it  will  be  to 
our  Whig  Government  we  shall,  as 
its  proximate  cause,  owe  it,  together 
with  the  probable  aggressive  extension 
of  the  Russian  dominion.  The  passage 
we  allude  to  is  as  follows : — 

"  I  have  already  shown  that  the 
Russians  may,  with  the  great^t  ease, 
take  possession  of  Constuitinople,  not 
only  with  the  consent  of  the  Sultan, 
but  on  his  express  invitation.  I  un- 
dertake to  prove  now  that  tiie  occupa- 
tion once  effected,  the  most  intimate 
alliance  between  France,  England,  and 
Austria,  the  most  energetic  efforts  of 
these  three  powers  would  be  inefllBc- 
tual  to  force  the  Russians  to  evacuate 
the  position  they  might  take  up  upon 
the  Dardanelles. 

<'  My  proof  is  based  on  the  following 
hypothesis: — A  corps cTarm^e,  form- 
ing a  junction  with  the  troops  assem- 
bled from  the  Crimea,  would  be  em- 
ployed in  the  Russian  occupation ;  and 
this  force,  it  may  be  positively  antici- 
pated,  would  not  amount  to  less  than 
sixty  thousand  men.  I  suppose,  then, 
that  this  force  would  be  distributed  in 
the  following  manner : — Ten  thousand 
men  would  be  posted  at  the  Dar- 
danelles.   A  strong  place;  consisting 
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of  five  or  six  batteries,  flanked  by  two 
fortes  the  one  situated  at  the  extremity 
of  the  table-ground  Maltiseiy  and  the 
other  on  the  height  which  commands 
the  batteries  of  Nagara,  would  be  con- 
structed on  that  site.  Three  forts, 
amphitheatrically  built  on  theEuropean 
side,  would  protect  its  batteries  from 
every  hostile  attack  by  land.  Ten 
thousand  men  would  be  encamped  on 
the  heights  of  Constantinople,  which 
they  would  hold  in  obedience,  whilst 
several  vessels  of  war  would  ride 
at  anchor  in  the  harbour.  The  rest 
of  the  army,  that  is  to  say,  forty 
thousand  men,  would  be  encamped  at 
Adrianople.  Eighteen  or  twenty  towers 
would  render  this  post  unattaekable. 
The  army  of  from  thirty  to  forty  thou- 
sand men  posted  there  could  not  be 
shut  up,  and  would  hold  a  force  eighty 
thousand  strong  in  check.  To  com- 
plete the  system  of  occupation  and  de- 
fence, I  suppose  that  eighty  thousand 
Russians  would  be  assembled  in  Mol- 
davia and  Walachia,  and  that  their 
advance-guard  would  be  on  the  bank 
of  the  Danube,  ready  to  cross  the  river ; 
and,  finally,  that  the  grand  Russian 
army  would  be  concentered  between 
Warsaw  and  Cracow,  in  readiness  to 
pass  the  Vistula. 

"  1  ask,  then,  what  could  the  triple 
alliance  I  have  mentioned  do  to  force 
the  Russians  to  evacuate  Constantino- 
ple? Supposing  a  French  and  Eng- 
lish army  to  embark  for  the  Dar- 
danelles, what  immense  preparations 
and  expense  would  attend  an  expedi- 
don  of  this  kindl  Thirty  or  foity 
thousand  men  is  the  greatest  force  that 
could  well  be  destined  to  such  a  pur- 
pose ;  and  even  this  force  would  pro- 
bably belli-  organized  and  ill-equipped ; 
the  cavalry  would  be  feeble,  because 
it  is  difi[icult  to  transport  a  great  num- 
ber of  horses  to  a  distant  country; 
artillery  the  same  ;  and  smaller  field- 
pieces  would  be  totally  inadequate  to 
the  necessities  of  the  war.  Finally, 
this  army,  embarked  at  a  great  cost, 
*  would  arrive  slowly — its  march  would 
be  known — its  arrival  foreseen,  and 
it  would  have  to  confront  a  force  in 
strong  positions^  furnished  abundantly 
with  all  things  necessary,  and  capable 
of  receiving  increase  and  renovation 
at  any  moment. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  should  the 
fleets  of  France  and  England  alone  be 
called  into  action,  the  hostile  operations 
of  those  countries  must  be  confined  to 


a  blockade.  The  Russian  fleet,  bow- 
ever,  remaining  at  anchor,  could  not 
be  attacked,  yet  might  always  put  to 
sea,  and  command  an  etigagemeut  at 
any  favourable  crisis. 

''  And  now  let  us  see  if  Austria 
could  act  more  effectively.  Supposing 
an  Austrian  army  were  to  enter  Ser- 
via,  after  passing  the  Balkan,  the  for- 
tified camp  of  Adrianople  would  out- 
flank this  army  on  the  south,  and  sus- 
pend its  offensive  operations  at  once. 
Whilst  manceuvring  to  conquer  this 
difficulty,  the  army  of  Walachia 
could  cross  the  Danube,  and  force  the 
Austrians  to  retrograde.  But  it  may 
be  said,  that  a  second  army  might  be 
assembled  in  Transylvania  to  oppose 
the  offensive  march  of  the  Walachians, 
either  .by  a  direct  attack,  or  by  mena- 
cing their  flanks  or  rear.  The  mass  of 
Russian  troops,  however,  assembled 
on  the  Vistula  would,  by  reason  of  it.s 
advanced  position,  oblige  the  greater 
part  of  tlie  A\istrian  forces  to  remain 
stationary  in  order  to  cover  the  heart 
of  the  monarchy,  and  even  the  capital 
itself.  It  is  therefore  probable  that 
the  simple  disposition  of  the  Russian 
troops,  such  as  I  have  imagined,  would 
altogether  neutralize  the  offensive  ope- 
rations of  Austria. 

"  It  would  then  appear  necessary  that 
a  French  army  should  form  a  junction 
with  the  Austrian  army  to  attack  the 
Russian  force  in  Poland  ;  but  this 
operation,  though  in  a  scientific  s^ise 
good,  is  hardly  feasible,  for  reasons 
superfluous  to  mention.  Besides,  the 
Russian  force  in  Poland  might  be 
weakened  vrithout  much  injury  being 
thereby  done,  for  this  force  would  not 
be  necessary  to  cover  the  capitals  of 
the  empire.  Their  distance  from  the 
frontier  even  ensures  their  safety. 

<'  1  acknowledge,  nevertheless,  that 
all  the  military  advantages  I  have 
pointed  out  in  favour  of  the  Russians 
belong  rather  to  the  first  occupant. 
If  indeed  a  French  and  English  fleet 
should  pass  the  Dardanelles  and  ar- 
rive at  Constantinople  ;  if,  at  the  same 
time,  an  allied  army  of  French  and 
Austrians  should  seize  on  the  position 
at  Adrianople,  and  establisli  there 
the  fortified  camp  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  then  would  the  Russians  have 
immense  di^culties  to  conquer  to 
wrest  these  posts  from  their  enemies. 
Under  this  supposition,  the  Russian 
fleet,  having  entered  Sebastapol^  would 
be  shut  up  Uiere  \  snd  if  an  army  cross- 
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ed  the  Balkan,  this  army  would  bo 
exposed  to  confront  an  Austrian  force 
either  from  Transylyaniay  marching 
into  Bessarabia,  or  from  Hungary, 
marching  into  Serria,  in  order  to  turn 
the  flank  of  the  Russian  army  which 
would  be  in  Bulgaria.  It  is  true,  that 
in  case  of  an  oSensive  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  Russianst  a  large  force 
would  be  previously  sent  into  Tran- 
sylvaoia,  which,  taking  up  a  position 
in  that  province,  would  cover  the  corps 
on  its  march  to  Constantinople.  This 
operation  would  certainly  be  difficult, 
but  it  might  be  executed ;  whUst,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  operations  of  the 
allied  armies,  such  as  I  have  imagined 
them,  under  the  supposition  that  Rus- 
sia should  be  the  first  occupant  of  Tur- 
key, would  be  nearly  impossible,  on 
account  of  the  proximity  of  Vienna ; 
unless,  indeed,  not  only  the  French  and 
English  fleets  and  an  Austrian  army, 
but  another  great  French  army,  and 
perhaps  one  from  Prussia,  should  be 
called  into  action  in  the  war.  Prus- 
sia might,  however,  be  inclined  to 
adopt  the  Russian  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  she  probablv  would  do  so." 

As  a  contrast  to  the  above  martial 
extract,  we  will  now  give  our  readers 
a  little  picture  of  primitive  and  peace- 
ful life,  which  is  the  more  striking,  as 
the  people  of  whom  it  is  drawn  live 
in  the  midst  of  wild  Tartar  hordes, 
among  whom  Marshal  Marmont  tra- 
velled, and  made  long  halts  for  a  con- 
siderable time. 

"  In  travelling,"  he  says,  "  in  this 
part  of  Russia  (the  southern),  one 
finds,  at  a  few  leagues  distance  from 
each  other,  countries  presenting  con- 
trasts so  strong,  that  they  alternately 
remind  one  of  the  barbarians  of  Thi- 
bet, and  of  the  industrious  and  civili- 
zed people  of  the  centre  of  Europe. 
In  a  single  day  one  may  seem  to  have 
travelled  over  the  space  of  several 
thousand  miles,  so  different  arc  the  as- 
pects of  the  land  and  the  manners  of 
the  inhabitants.  Nothing  can  be  more 
curious,  for  instance,  than  the  con- 
trast which  exists  between  the  Nogais, 
the  wild  Tartar  tribe  I  have  just  de- 
scribed, and  their  neighbours  the  Men- 
nonists. 

**  The  Mennonists  form  a  religious 
sect,  and  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  Vis- 
tula. They  are  Germans  by  extrac- 
tion, and  have  some  resemblance  to 
the  Quakers.  They  have  the  greatest 
bonvr  i^  shedding  blood|  and  c^not 
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consequently  be  soldiers.  They  carry 
the  principle  so  far,  that  they  look 
even  upon  self-defence  as  unjustifia- 
ble. The  doctrine  with  them,  how- 
ever, has  nothing  dangerous  in  its  ap- 
plication, because  their  maimers  are 
gentle  and  pacific,  recalling  to  the 
imagination  the  golden  age  of  peace 
and  innocence.  Between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago,  a  great  many  families 
of  this  sect  demanded  of  the  Emperor 
a  grant  of  property  in  the  hills  they 
inhabit,  under  the  promise  of  clearing 
and  cultivating  the  soil.  Their  de- 
mand was'  agreed  to,  and  they  esta- 
blished themselves  in  these  desert 
tracts.  To  each  family  was  accorded 
sixty-five  acres  of  ground,  with  a  pro- 
portionate measure  of  pasture  laud. 
Wood  to  constnict  their  houses  was 
also  granted  them,  under  the  stipula- 
tion that  the  state  should  be  reimbur- 
sed for  this  expense  within  a  given 
time ;  and  no  family  was  allowed  to 
profit  by  the  territorial  grant  which 
did  not  possess  from  twelve  to  fifteen 
hundred  rubles.  Seventeen  hundred 
families  closed  with  the  proposed  terms. 
They  distributed  their  members  into 
forty>one  villages,  and  gave  themselves 
up  to  an  assiduous  industry.  At  pre- 
sent these  villages  remind  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  highly  cultivated 
parts  of  Swabia,  Bavaria,  and  Austria. 
They  are  composed  of  pretty  houses, 
built  in  the  midst  of  gardens  and  or- 
namental plantations.  The  inhabi- 
tants possess  magnificent  cattle.  The 
comfortable  welfare  of  these  little  com- 
munities is  most  evident,  and  several 
individuals  among  them  have  acqiured 
great  riches. 

*'  It  is  impossible,  indeed,  not  to  be 
delighted  with  these  petty  colonies, 
where  all  that  the  imagination  can 
conceive  of  order,  welfare,  and  virtue, 
strikes  the  eyes  of  the  beholder.  One 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  pure  mo- 
rals of  this  population,  on  learning 
that  for  thirty-six  years  in  thb  com- 
munity, composed  of  seventeen  hun- 
dred families,  no  single  law-suit  has 
taken  place,  and  that  no  tribunal  of 
justice  has  been  engaged  in  a  criminal 
prosecution.  Of  this  hardly  credible 
fact  I  have  been  informed  by  seve- 
ral of  the  wealthiest  and  principal 
Mennonists.  These  people  also  have 
no  ministers  of  religion  ;  they  are  ne- 
vertheless very  pious,  and  assemble 
frequently  for  the  purpose  of  prayer." 

We  will  now  popcludc  our  extract^ 
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by  a  yetf  characteristio  deseriptkm  of 
the  great  General  Sonwamnr»  takea 
from  the  mouth  of  aa  old  General 
>  of  his  Staff;  still  Uying,  frmn  whom 
Marshal  Marmont  received  it. 

'<  I  stopped/*  he  says,  **  at  the  house 
of  General  Kor^s  to  breakfast.  This 
old  soldier  is  eighty  years  of  age,  and 
was  for  a  long  time  cliief  of  rae  staff 
of  Sonwarrow.  His  oonyersation  in* 
terested  me  much.  He  tallced  con- 
stantly of  Souwarrow,  and  related  a 
multitude  of  singularities  of  this  ex- 
traordinary man.  People,  he  said,  in 
general  had  a  very  prejudiced  idea  of 
the  strangeness  of  his  character ;  that 
there  was  nothing  really  extraordinary 
in  him  to  thoee  who  knew  him,  except 
the  superiority  of  his  genius ;  and  that 
his  eccentric  manners  were  adopted 
from  cidculation,  merely  to  strike  the 
vulgar. 

**  Sonwarrow  had  received  an  ex- 
cellent education ;  he  spoke  and  wrote 
seven  languages  correctly.  He  pos- 
sessed immense  historical  information ; 
he  read  and  studied  much  ;  and  when 
he  had  takea  an  early  dinner,  and  gave 
out  that  he  slept,  in  order  not  to  'be  in- 
termpted,  he  was  always  deeply  enga« 
ged  among  his  books  and  papers. 

<'  During  the  first  part  of  his  career, 
and  up  to  a  very  meridian  age#  lus 
manners  differed  not  jflrom  those  of 
others.  But  Catherine  II.  having 
said  one  day  in  his  presence  that  a 
first  quality  to  make  a  forttme  at 
court  was  to  be  distinguished  from 
the  mass  by  some  striking  singularity 
of  manners,  Sonwarrow  immediately 
assumed  an  odd  prankish  humour, 
under  the  guise  of  which  he  was  per- 
mitted to  say  and  do  all  that  came 
into  his  head.  At  this  period  a  mul- 
titude of  priggish  officers  and  half-in- 
structed  persons  occupied  all  the  high 
ranks,  and  obstrnctea  all  the  avenues 
of  fortune.  Sonwarrow  took  upon 
himself  to  render  them  ridiculous ; 
and  for  this  purpose  pretended  a  eon- 
tempt  for  science,  on  which  they 
plumed  themselves  without  possessing 
It.  He  was  fkr  from  being  sincere  in 
this ;  fbr  he  neglected  no  opportunity 
of  informing  and  cultivating  his  mind; 
but  he  wished  to  pass  at  once  for  ca- 
pable and  ignorant,  preferring  that 
ms  successes  should  be  attributed  ra- 
ther to  sudden  uupirations  than  to  cal- 
culation, or  to  the  effects  of  labour 
and  studv.  And  this  plan  of  conduct 
irasi  as  it  appearsi  more  poirerM  at 
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that  time  to  mainCttn  aa 

over  the  Rnsnan  soldisr  than   anj 

other. 

"  SouwaROW  used  io  play  his 
pranks  before  the  Bmpross  as  weD  as 
before  others.  When  she  beran  to 
speak  of  affairs  to  him,  he  would  rsfAjr 
at  first  by  some  bufiboneries ;  but  as 
soon  as  the  sovereign  said,  *  Enoogb, 
enough,  let  us  have  no  more  fook^,' 
ho  would  at  once  become  aerioiis. 
The  principal  object  of  his  harlequin 
humour  was  to  mock  and  insult  the 
eourtiers,  whom  he  detested.  The 
only  person  whom  he  treated  with  in- 
vanable  respect,  and  for  whom  he  laid 
aside  totally  all  bis  antics  and  sar- 
casms, was  Marshal  Romanaoff,  the 
fint  Russian  general  who  had  eoB- 
stantiy  vanquished  tiie  Turits  with 
very  small  armies.  For  him  Son- 
warrow professed  the  highest  eeSeem 
and  the  utmost  respect. 

**  One  of  the  most  remarkable  points 
of  the  military  genius  of  Sonwarrow 
was  the  precision  with  which  he  judged 
of  the  time  he  had  at  his  dispon- 
tion  when  before  the  enemv,  and  the 
mommt  when  he  could  take  him  by 
surprise.  Being  menaced  on  one  oc- 
casion by  the  Grand  Vizier  o&  the 
Rhnniok,  and  having  but  eighteen 
thousand  men  to  oppose  to  an  amy  of 
eighty  thousand,  he  was  to  be  see- 
coured  by  an  Austrian  force,  whose 
arrival  he  impatiently  awaited.  The 
movements  of  the  Grand  Viaer  an- 
nounced an  approaching  attack ;  but 
a  few  houn*  preparation  were  still 
necessarjr  before  it  could  take  place. 
In  this  situation,  Sonwarrow,  to  give 
an  idea  of  his  perfect  security,  indul- 
ged himself  in  the  most  leisurely  man- 
ner with  a  bath.  Whilst  quietly  en- 
joying himself  in  this  way,  informa- 
tion was  brought  him  that  the  head  of 
the  Austrian  column  iras  in  sight. 
He  immediatelv  thereupon  quitted  tiie 
bath,  mounted  nis  horse,  marched  up- 
on the  enemy  before  his  disponttons 
were  completely  made,  and,  after  a 
sharp  but  brief  action^  put  him  to 
flight. 

"  At  Kinboum  he  had  but  a  hand- 
fnl  of  soldiers,  and  a  few  companies 
cantoned  at  a  considerable  distance^ 
which  had  not  arrived  at  the  moment 
when  the  Turks  oommeneed  their  & 
embarkation.  To  fill  up  the  intertsi 
of  time  necessaiy  for  tins  awwnbHng 
of  the  treopSf  he  went  to  churdi  and 
had  a  TV  MHm  eelebrKed,    When 
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the  companies  He  had  been  expecting 
came  up,  he  left  the  church,  fell  npon 
the  enemjj  who  had  already  &eiii« 
barked>  and  dispersed  or  drore  them 
back  to  thdr  Teasels.  Only  one  pri- 
goner  was  taken,  and  him  Sonwarrow 
sent  to  Potenkin^  who  oommaaded  al 
the  aiiga  of  Oesakow,  with  the  deCaila 
ofUsTietoiy. 

«  In  the  yeara  1796  and  ]797» 
Somrarrow'a  attention  was  attracted 
strongly  towards  the  camfiaigns  of 
Italy,  in  whidh  Napoleon  coBBaaenoed 
his  career  of  renown  and  power.  He 
admirad  the  great  talents  of  which  the 
yoong  warrior  gave  proof,  and  aaid  to 
General  Koris,  *  I  muti  he  sent  apes- 
dilff  to  oppose  Bonaparte,  otAerwiso 
he  wUituri^JiMMshfymaldngkis  high 
road  through  Qermanj^,  andwiiieomo' 
to  $edk  U9  here,*  Tins  extraordinary 
prophet^  haa  been  realized,  4kilally  in- 
deed for  Napoleon.*' 

We  are  perlectly  well  aware  that 
the  character  of  Souwarrow,  as  sketclw 
ed  above,  ia  fanuliar  to  the  public ; 
bat  this  hardly  deducts  from  its  inte« 
rest.  Great  men  have  soeh  a  perpe* 
toal  command  over  onr  r|rmpatlue8» 
that  tilere  ia  always  a  certain  refresh- 
meat  to  the  mind  in  recalMag  their 
henac  deeds  to  the  memory.  It  is 
preeiady  those  aaaea  wMch  are  WMt 
bnnted  in  the  popular  diseonrse  that 
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bear  best  the  most  repeated  repeti- 
tions. The  yery  sound  of  these  names 
giTOS  an  alacrity  to  the  blood  and  to 
the  spirits.  They  have  a  perennial 
freshness  in  them.  The  eye,  in  read- 
ing, glances  along  the  page  to  find 
them ;  and  even  should  nothing  new 
be  told  when  they  are  met  wiSi,  tiie 
sense  of  disappointment  is  hist  in  the 
kindling  train  of  exciting  thoughts  aad 
sensations  wfaieh  they  awaken. 

We  had  intended,  when  we  oom- 
menced  thia  paoper,  to  have  fbmiahed 
eixtraets  f rom  ttie  vdhmes  before  ua 
on  subjeets  which  wocdd  hanro' better 
displayed  the  peculiar  talent  of  their 
auuior ;  but.  we  have  been  unable  to 
do  tUs.  To  enter  farther  than  we 
hare  doaie  into  the  topics  treated  wkh 
meet  ability  by  the  Marshal,  and  in 
which  the  experience  of  his  disthii. 
gnished  military  career  has  given  lum 
a  special  knowledge,  aad  i£o  right  to 
pronoaaee  a  decided  pinion,  would 
have  lengUiened  oat  the  article  beyond 
all  due  limits.  We  hove,  therefore,  been 
obliged  to  present  our  readers  with 
briefer  passages  of  some  piquancy,  hi 
order  to  induce  them  to  read  his  whdb 
work.  It  is  only  foir,  however,  to  in- 
fonn  them,  that  it  is  not  m 
of  this  kind  that  the  Dake  • 
shines. 
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When  a  man  is  engag^  in  an  oc- 
cupation that  he  likesy  howerer  trifling 
be  its  nature,  hours  fly  like  minutes  ; 
and  thus  it  happened  with  me.  The 
composition  of  "  Trevanion,"  which 
beguiled  the  leisure  of  three  days,  was 
not  finished  until  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  was  dawning — ^not  a  little  to 
my  astonishment,  for  I  actually  fan- 
cied that  it  was  not  above  two  or 
three  hours  since  the  shutters,  were 
closed,  and  I  had  set  in  to  scribbling 
for  the  night.  Rip  Van  Winkle,  when 
he  4bund  that  his  beard  had  grown 
twelve  inches  during  his  ten  years' 
nap  among  the  enchanted  mountains, 
could  not  have  stared  more  than  I  did 
to  see  the  daylight  staggering  in 
through  the  closed  windows.  What  I 
had  I  been  really  seated  eight  hours 
at  the  desk  ?  It  was  even  so,  for  the 
bottle  of  wine  by  my  side  was  empty 
— the  lamp  was  just  expiring  for  want 
of  oil — a  distant  cock  was  crowing — 
and  when  I  rose  from  my  seat,  my  hot 
throbbing  brow  and  lifeless  feet,  which 
were  as  cold  as  if  they  had  been  dip- 
ped in  an  ice-pail — in  fact,  I  was  a  pe- 
trifaction from  the  knees  downwards — 
left  me  no  longer  room  to  doubt  that 
I  had,  for  the  space  of  one  entire  night, 
been  "  sleepless  myself  to  make  my 
readers  sleep." 

As  it  was  useless  now  to  think  of 
retiring  to  bed,  I  contented  myself 
with  taking  a  few  brisk  turns  up  and 
down  the  room  by  way  of  restoring 
the  circulation  ;  and  when  I  heard  the 
servants  beginning  to  stir  about  the' 
house,  I  made  my  way  out  into  the 
open  air,  for  it  was  a  fresh  cool  morn- 
ing, and  the  weather  evinced  symp- 
toms of  a  decided  clearing  up.  On 
my  return  I  found  breakfast  ready 
prepared  for  me,  and  having  despatch- 
ed it  with  a  true  salt-water  appetite, 
and  arranged  my  toilette  for  the  day, 
I  resolved  to  put  in  force  my  projected 
excursion  to  the  ruins  to  which  I 
have  already  alluded ;  for  the  local 
Guide- Book  assured  me,  in  its  most 
eloquent  and  emphatic  phraseology, 
that  they  were  well  worth  a  Visit,  be- 
ing "characterised  by  an  awful  and 
romantic  grandeur  that  could  not  fail 
to  prove  highly  gratifying  to  all  Jovers 


of  the  picturesque,  and  *  * — ^what  does  the 
reader  think? — *'  of  pic-nic  partiefl  I " 

As  I  passed  down  by  the  harbour, 
on  my  way  to  the  broad  sands,  I  could 
scarcely  recognise  the  landscape  that 
had  80  disgusted  mo  an  evening  or 
two  since.  Then  it  was  all  gloom — 
now  it  was  all  cheerfulness.  The 
long  expanse  of  '*  ribbed  sea-sand,**  in 
particular,  presented  a  most  animated 
aspect.  The  machines,  with  their  Tri- 
ton-looking drivers,  and  amphibious, 
and,  no  doubt,  web -footed  bathing 
women,  were  all  put  into  active  requi- 
sition, while  from  some  of  them  issued 
the  squalls  of  children,  and  from  others 
the  joyous  laughter  of  young  wqpen, 
whose  frequent  plunges  into  the  sea 
seemed  to  aflbrd  a  world  of  divcrdon 
to  somo  pert  yotmgsters  who  were 
standing  on  the  pier  staring  at  them 
through  telescopes.  Close  under  the 
shelter  of  the  tall  clifis  donkeys  were 
jogging  along  with  ladies  bumping  up 
and  down  on  their  backs  ;  and  just  at 
the  water's  edge  there  was  a  bevy  of 
boarding-school  girls,  seated  on  camp- 
stools,  reading  the  "  last  new  novel,** 
and  getting  every  now  and  then  a  salt 
shoe-full,  which  furnished  them  with 
a  decent  pretext  for  lisping  out  a  pretty 
half  afiectcd  scream  of  surprise  when* 
ever  any  personable  young  man  passed 
near  them.  Beyond  them,  on  the 
summit  of  the  cliff,  stood  a  still,  soli- 
tary figure,*  whom,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  his  being  somewhat  elongated 
about  the  hips,  wearing  no  qeckclotb, 
and  rolling  his  eyes  about  in  a  very 
remarkable  manner,  I  took  to  be  a 
poet  showing  off,  or,  what  perhaps  was 
more  likely,  feasting  his  eyes  on  the 
beauties  of  nature,  for  the  purpose  of 
cataloguing  them  in  a  sonnet  for  the 
nest  Forget-me-not.  If  so,  he  had 
abundant  food  for  description,  for  the 
sea  kept  gently  encroaching  on  the 
sands  with  what  Theocritus  so  ex- 
pressively calls  an  **«Jw  v<^u^ir.tt«,"  and 
looking  as  inuocent  and  unsopldstica- 
ted  as  though  it  had  never  been  guilty 
of  a  shipwreck  and  had  not  the  heart 
to  duck  a  fly  ;  the  long  range  of  diffs 
stood  out  bold  and  distinct,  with  a 
sunny  smile  on  their  brows ;  the  fleecy 
transparent  clouds  looked 
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"  As  thoagh  some  aogels  in  their  upward 

flight 
Hid  left  their  mantlee  floating  In  mid- 
air;" 
and  the  dwindled  ships  in  the  offing, 
with  their  sails  white  as  the  dri7en 
snow,  hung  buoyantly,  as  it  were,  like' 
winged  spirits,  between  sky  and  water. 
It  was  one  of  those  inspiriting  days, 
flash  of  health,  and  youth,  and  beauty, 
when  the  care-worn  man  feels  that 
f*  Paradise"  is  **  regained,"  and  that 
he  is  walking  in  the  midst  of  U-  No 
more  gloom — no  more  perverse  cling- 
ing to  distrust,  and  shutting  out  of 
faith  in  the  existence  of  good — the 
freshness  of  youth  has  awhile  come  back 
upon  him,  with  all  its  sanguine  hopes 
and  radiant  fancies. 

To  me,  but  just  recovered  from  the 
influenza,  and  habituated  for  months 
to  the  cheerless  monotony  of  Clemcnt*s 
Inn,  the  day  was  a  perfect  godsend, 
and  I  rattled  at  my  utmost  speed 
along  the  shore,  castle-building,  like 
Ainascbar,  that  dreamiest  of  enthu- 
»asts.  After  rounding  more  than 
one  small  bay  or  cove,  dotted  with 
fishermen's  CQttages,  I  popped  unex- 
pectedly on  a  deep  glen  or  gorge  that 
reminded  me  of  Shanklin  Chine,  and 
ascending  a  steep  and  winding  path 
thickly  beset  ¥rith  brambles,  came  out 
upon  some  expansive  downs,  on  the 
highest  point  of  which,  about  a  mile 
inland,  tne  ruins  in  question  were  si- 
tuated. They  were  those  of  a  small 
baronial  castle,  which  had  suffered 
greatly  during  the  Civil  Wars,  and  had 
been  going  to  decay  ever  since.  I 
had  hoped  I  should  have  been  alone 
among  them,  but  I  was  disappointed ; 
for  at  the  very  entrance,  imder  an 
ivied  gateway,  stood  a  young  lady, 
sketching  an  opposite  window  in  a 
gaudy  drawingroom  Album  ;  and 
within,  in  that  part  of  the  castle  which 
bad  once  formed  the  chapel,  were  a 
jolly,  laughing  party,  consisting  of  a 
rosy  father  and  mother,  and  some  half 
dozen  children,  squatted  round  a  grassy 
tomb,  which  served  for  a  table,  and 
busy  in  the  discussion  of  cold  fowls, 
pickled  pork,  and  bottled  porter. 
Here  was  an  agreeable  surprise  for  a 
lover  of  the  picturesque  I  I  had  anti- 
cipated a  scene  worthy  to  be  portray- 
ea  by  Wilson,  and  lo  I  I  beheld  one  fit 
only  to  be  illustrated  by  Cruickshank ! 
Away  went  all  my  airy  fabrics,  and 
down  tumbled  fancy  to  the  ground 
with  a  fall  as  humiliating  as  Mulcibefs 


from  heaven  to  earth.  Oh,  never  let 
any  one,  who  has  the  slightest  rever- 
ence for  antiquity,  visit  ruins  that  have 
the  ill-luck  to  moulder  near  a  water- 
ing-place. Cheapside  and  Co.  will  be 
sure  to  let  loose  their  Vandals  among 
them,  and  Clapham  Common  to  pro- 
fane their  solitudes  by  the  hungry 
clatter  of  her  jaws.  Conceive  bottled 
porter  popping  and  fizzing  above  the 
buried  head  of  some  heroic  cavalier ! 
It  was  too  much  of  a  burlesque,  and 
without  staying  to  explore  them,  I 
quitted  the  outraged  ruins,  as  much 
annoyed  as  1  should  have  been  to  see 
"  Buy  Warren*8  Blacking'*  chalked 
upon  the  walls  of  the  temple  of  The- 
seus at  Athens  I 

On  my  return  home  by  the  sands,  I 
observed  a  crowd  of  people  hastening 
along  the  wooden  pier,  eagerly  watch- 
ing a  steam-boat  which  had  just  come 
smoking  into  the  harbour  with  a  tail 
as  long  and  black  as  Satan's.  As  it 
was  one  of  those  cheap  steamers,  now 
so  much  in  fashion,  which  advertise  to 
take  passengers  for  nothing  or  next  to 
nothing,  1  took  for  granted  that  all 
Wapping  was  afloat ;  nor  was  I  much 
out  in  my  reckoning— judging  at  least 
from  certain  dialogues  which  I  chanced 
to  overhear  between  a  smirking,  double- 
cbinned  elderly  man  who  bad  just 
landed,  and  some  friends  that  were 
welcoming  him  ashore  : — *'  Glad  to 

see  you  ;  how  did  you  leave  Mrs  P 

and  the  little  'uns?"     *'  Only  so  so  ; 

Mrs  P is  too  much  of  an  invalid 

to  think  of  taking  such  a  voyage  as 
this  here  just  at  present ;  and  as  for 
PoU,  she's  ill  a-bed  of  the  measles." 
"  Ah,  them  measles  are  wery  trying ; 
howsever,  we're  glad  you're  come ; 
you'll  be  so  delighted  with  the  place, 
you  can't  think  ;  sich  respectable 
-  company  ;  reg'lar  out-and* outers." 
"  Indeed  I  then  it's  just  the  thing  for 
mo  ;  I  can't  abide  any  thing  as  is  low ; 
none  of  your  Gravcsend  or  Margate 

quality  for  me,  as  I  told  Mrs  P 

t'other  night  when  we  were  supping 
at  Wauxhall ;  but  come  along ;  the 
sea  has  made  me  quite  peckish,  as  the 
saying  is," — with  which  words  the 
speaker  joined  his  congenial  cronies, 
and  away  they  all  trudged,  arm-in- 
arm,  towards  the  High  Street.  In  a^ 
few  minutes  they  were  followed  by  the 
rest  of  the  steamer's  crew,  who  kept 
pouring  in  a  broad  stream  into  the 
town,  mingling  with  its  native  popu- 
lation like  the  muddy  current  of  the 
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Keaaett  m'nff^'»g  with  the  purer  wi^ 
ten  of  the  Thamet. 

**  Ah,  theie  ■team-boats  I**  said  I» 
soliloquizing,  as  I  slowly  wound  my 
wav  up  the  cliff;  ''  if  thov  are  benefl- 
cial  in  one  sense,  in  another  they  are 
injurious  to  society,  for  they  give  wings 
to  folly,  stimulus  to  eztrayaganee,  and 
the directest encouragement  to  thepre- 
tensions  of  upstart  yul^arity.  Tney 
have  already  reTolutiomzed  the  whole 
Kentish  coast — sophisticated  the  High- 
land glens — and  inoculated  the  Swiss 
Alps  and  the  banks  of  tlie  Rhine  with 
the  worst  and  most  expensive  tastes 
and  habits  of  Cockaigne.  Even  this 
sequestered,  and,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, unattractive  spot,  which,  but  two 
years  since,  was  visited  by  few  but  the 
families  of  the  county  squirearchy — 
staid,  domestic  folk,  whose  notions  of 
watering-place  dissipatiou  seldom  ex- 
tended beyond  a  ride  on  the  sands,  or 
an  occasional  ball  at  the  *  Crown,* — ^is 
now  fast  becoming  a  mere  appanage 
of  Uie  modem  Babylon.  Henceforth, 
it  must  have  its  tea-gardens  and  assem- 
bly-rooms— its  raffles  and  races*-its 
baaaars  and  Athenosums — ^its  theatri- 
cal stars  and  last  new  opera-dancers-^ 
its  Wellington  Crescents  and  Para- 
dise Rows,  without  number — and  who 
knows,  when  it  has  pr^ined  the  requi- 
site population,  but  it  may  be  nused 
to  the  rank  of  a  borough — sport  its 
Whig,  Tory,  and  Radical  faction— 
and  become  as  noisy,  feverish,  and  dis- 
contented as  it  once  was  the  reverse  I 
If  mind  in  its  march  would  but  take 
common-sense  along  with  it,  such  a 
consummation  need  not  be  apprehend- 
ed, but  it  hurries  on  at  such  a  devil  of 
a  rate  that  it  fairly  distances  Reason. 
However,  it  is  useless  to  complain. 
We  are  a  generation  of  '  Young  Ra- 
pids,* and  our  national  motto,  like  his, 
IS,  *  Push  on-*keep  moving,* — ^no  mat- 
ter at  what  rate,  or  with  what  little 
judgment.  Alas  I  the  peace,  the  se- 
dateness,  the  unaffected  orderly  habits 
of  our  forefathers  are  ill-exchanged 
for  the  feverish  love  of  stimulus  and 
novelty,  the  lust  of  pecuniary  aggran- 
dizement, and  that  headstrong,  specu- 
lative spirit,  which  creates  factitious 
wants  and  delusive  hopes,  generated 
by  the  present  ungovernable  mania 


for  steam^boatib  and,  more  especially, 

railroads.** 

These  crotdietB  engrosaed  my 
thoughts  till  I  reached  my  fttaid's 
house,  where  I  found — ^welcome  appa- 
rition I— .the  doth  laid,  and  dinner 
awaiting  my  arrival.  Up  to  this  hour  I 
had  experienced  no  return  of  my  old 
ennui,  so  enlivening  had  been  the  effects 
of  fresh  air  and  exercises  but  now  that 
the  evening  was  about  to  set  in,  I  be- 
gan to  shr^  from  the  contempla^on  ^f 
tile  solitary,  monotonous  prospect  be- 
fore me.  Accordingly,  snortJy  afrer 
tea,  finding  that  wimout  some  active 
employment  every  hour  would  appear 
twice  its  usual  length,  I  adjourned 
into  the  Picture  Qallery^^it  had  fur- 
nished me  with  the  means  of  amuse- 
ment before,  why  should  it  not  do  so 
again  ?— and  looked  about  me  for  some 
picture  which  might  afford  me  a  rtsady 
subject  for  illustration.  While  busied 
in  my  inspection,  my  eye  chanced  to 
fhll  on  a  small  higUy  finished  paint- 
ing! in  imitation  of  the  Flemish  school, 
which  seemed  to  have  been  executed 
about  twenty  or  thirty  years  since,  and 
represented  two  figure|  who  were  seat- 
ed in  a  ship's  cabin,  £ut  asle^,  as 
though  they  had  been  overcome  by 
each  other's  dull  conversation,  or  else 
by  the  effects  of  too  ardent  a  devotion 
to  Bacchus,  for  a  bottie  of  Hollands, 
half  emptied,  together  with  two  spaci- 
ous glaiMes,  lay  on  the  table  before 
them.  From  ms  dress  and  aspect,  it 
was  evident  that  one  of  the  sleepers 
was  a  Dutchman ;  the  other  struck 
me  as  having  been  intended  for  an 
Englishman  i  and  from  the  circum- 
stance of  the  masts  of  several  Dutch- 
rigged  merchantmen  and  a  portion  of 
a  Ughthouse  bdng  visible  through  tiie 
open  cabin«window,  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  vessel  was  lying  in 
some  foreign  port— .posnbly  RotteHam 
-»«nd  that  the  lively  Hollander  had 
come  on  board  to  drink  a  parting  glass 
with  his  friend  the  Englishman,  pre- 
vious to  the  latter's  departure.  Iins- 
g^ning  this  to  have  been  the  artist's 
notion,  I  set  to  and  penned  the  follow- 
ing tale,  in  which  it  has  been  my  chief 
object  to  inculcate  a  useful  moral 
through  the  medium  of  fiction. 
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The  Cht^fkr  qfAjccidente. 


£v£AT  one  knows*  or  should  know* 
the  small*  old-fashioned  house*  with 
the  row  of  dwarf  elms  in  front*  which 
stands  at  one  comer  of  the  street 
that  looks  out  on  the  grand  canal  of 
Rotterdam.  It  is  the  snuggest  and 
tidiest  of  domiciles*  fit  ahode  for  an 
orderly*  pacific  hachelor*  and  was  ac- 
cordingly tenanted  by  Mynheer  Pe- 
ter Klootz*  a  respectable  citizen  of 
Rotterdam*  the  whole  course  of  whose 
life,  up  to  the  period  at  which  this  tale 
opens*  was  a  striking  illustration  of 
the  proyerb*  that  "some  men  are  bom 
with  a  silver  spoon  in  their  mouths." 
Peter  was  one  who  had  risen  from 
smaB  b^innings  to  a  state  of  compa- 
ratiye  amuence ;  he  was  by  no  means 
remarkable  for  sagacity ;  neither  could 
he  put  in  any  claim  to  the  praise  of 
extraordinary  enterprise  or  activity ; 
nevertheless*  the  stream  of  his  prospe- 
rity had  never  once  known  check  nor 
hinderance.  His  relations  invariably 
made  a  point  of  dying  and  leaving  him 
legacies  just  af  me  fitting  juncture ; 
his  goods  were  always  disposed  of  in 
foreign  markets  to  advantage  ;  his 
Home  dealings  were  equally  satisfac- 
tory ;  in  short*  he  seemed  bom  to  get 
on*  whether  ho  would  or  no.  He  was 
fairly  shoved  up  the  ladder  of  prospe- 
rity. Equally  fortunate  was  he  with 
respect  to  character.  It  was  not  his 
&ult  that  all  the  respectable  folks  of 
Rotterdam  were  constantly  echoing 
the  praises  of  Peter  Klootz.  He  had 
no  ambition — not  he ! — to  be  thought 
more  moral*  devout*  or  benevolent 
than  his  neighbours ;  he  merely  desi- 
red to  keep  the  even  tenor  of  his  way, 
and  jog-trot  it  through  life*  troubling 
no  one*  and  untroubW  himself;  yet* 
Bomebow  or  other*  he  had  achieved  a 
reputation  for  being  all  that  a  Dutch- 
man should  be.  The  tmth  is*  J  repeat* 
it  was  his  destiny  to  be  lucky*  and  he 
could  no  more  help  it  than  an  Irish- 
man* in  the  exuberance  of  his  affec- 
tion, can  help  breaking  his  best  friend*s 
head  at  a  fair. 

Fortunate*  thrice  fortunate  Peter  I 
But  no*  not  wholly  so*  for  he  was  still 
a  bachelor,  ^his  reflection  occasion- 
ed him  many  a  thoughtful  moment; 
wherefore*  on  hia  retirement  from  bu- 
siness* having  leisure  to  think  of  minor 
matters^  he  began  to  tak»  into  serious 


consideration  the  propriety  of  looking 
out  for  a  wife*  who  might  mend  his 

stockings  when  they  require  it air 

his  woollen  hose — replenish  his  empty 
pipe— think  highly  of  his  worst  jokes 
— ^get  his  meals  ready  betimes— keep 
his  bed  warm  at  night-^and  save  him 
a  world  of  expense  and  trouble  by  of- 
ficiating in  the  triple  capacity  of  nurse* 
mistress*  and  housekeeper. 

Having  well  considered  the  nature 
of  the  article  he  wanted*  he  found~.or 
fancied  he  found — every  domestic  re- 
ouisite  in  tl\e  person  of  Miss  Barbara 
Janson,  the  only  child  of  a  respectable 
civic  functionary  of  Rotterdam.  To 
this  worthy  man  Peter  made  his  pro- 
posals* and  was  accepted  as  his  son- 
in-law*  quite  as  a  matter  of  course ; 
for  no  father*  who  had  his  daughter*s 
well-doing  at  heart*  would  ever  have 
dreamed  of  rejecting  the  addresses  of 
so  exemplary  a  citizen  as  Mynheer 
Klootz  —  especially  as*  besides  his 
other  qualifications*  he  was  of  singu- 
larly engaging  aspect*  being  as  broad 
and  compact  as  a  Dutch  lugger*  with 
a  countenance  as  serene  as  a  sheep^s* 
legs  of  eoual  tluckness  all  the  way 
down*  ana  a  temper  which  was  as 
Seldom  rufilcd  as  the  canal  that  slept 
in  front  of  his  dwelling. 

*^  And  now  that  I  have  given  my 
consent*"  said  Miss  Barbara's  papa* 
as  he  was  one  evening  talking  over  the 
matter  with  Peter*  <<  let  me  congra- 
tidate  you*  my  dear  friend*  on  Uie 
happiness  in  store  for  you.  With 
your  noble  and  generous  qualities,  to 
say  nothing  of  your  handsome  for- 
tune"  

'*  Not  so  fast*  Mynheer  Janson. 
My  fortune  b  by  no  means  so  hand- 
some as  you  may  think.  Were  it 
equal  to  what  yours  is*  then  indeed 
you  might  call  it  handsome*  and  ex- 
pect me  to  make  as  noble  and  gene- 
rous a  use  of  it  as  you  have  always 
done*  and  I  am  sure  always  will  clo* 
with  yours." 

Tms  sly  hint  convinced  old  Janson 
that  his  intended  son-in-law  was  quite 
as  wide  awake  as  himself;  so*  dismiss- 
ing all  idea  of  fuither  compliment*  he 
said*  ''  And  now  let*s  come  to  busi- 
ness. What  settlements  do  you  pro- 
pose to  make  on  my  girl  ?" 

'f  Well  put,"  rephed  Peter.  "  I'll 
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settle  on  her,  for  her  sole  and  uncon- 
trolled U8e>  just  the  same  sum  that  you 
do,  which  I  call  acting  liberally ;  for, 
of  course,  you  "will  do  your  utmost  for 
your  own  flesh  and  blood.'* 

"  Oh,  of  course,"  said  Mynheer 
Janson,  testily  ;  <'  but,  my  excellent 
friend,  do,  pray,  take  into  considera- 
tion the  difference  of  age  between 
yourself  and  my  daughter.  Barbara 
IS  only  just  turned  twenty-four ;  and 
you  are — say  fifty  or  thereabouts." 

"  Fifty!"  interrupted  Peter,  «' no 
such  thing ;  I  shall  not  be  forty-five 
till  next  month— just  in  my  prime." 

"  Exactly  so ;  neyertheless,  I  really 
cannot  help  thinking,  considering  the 
disparity  of  years  between  you  and 
Barbara  —  youMl  excuse  my  plain 
speaking,  Mynheer,  for  I  do  it  with 
the  best  intentions — that  the  very  least 
you  can  do  is  to  double  the  portion  I 
bestow  on  my  child.  I  know  the 
world  expects  it  of  you." 

'<  Can*t  help  what  tlie  world  ex- 
pects," said  Peter ;  ''  these  are  hard 
times,  neighbour ;  not  what  they  were 
when  you  and  I  were  young — that  is 
to  say,  younger  than  we  now  are." 

<^  Very  true — ^but  business  is  busi- 
ness ;"  and,  as  he  uttered  this  senten- 
tious aphorism.  Mynheer  Janson  clap- 
ped his  hands  on  his  knees,  and,  bend- 
ing forward,  looked  at  Peter  with  his 
shrewdest  and  most  commercial  ex- 
pression of  countenance. 

"  I  feel  the  full  force  of  your  re- 
mark," rejoined  the  sentimental  suitor ; 
"  and,  therefore,  though  I  love  your 
daughter  as  much  as  a  reasonable  man 
can  be  expected  to  do,  yet  I  certainly 
cannot  think  of" 

'^  Tm  afraid,  then,  we  shan't  be 
likely  to  deal." 

"  Humph!"  exclaimed  Peter;  "sor- 
ry for  that;"  and  was  in  the  act  of 
rising  from  his  chair,  when  suddenly, 
through  the  half-dosed  door  of  an  ad- 
joining apartment,  he  caught  sight  of 
the  pretty,  plump  face  of  Barbara, 
who  was  seated  near  an  open  wiudow, 
singing  a  Dutch  love-song,  and  jerking 
out  one  of  the  neatest  little  feet  you 
perhaps  ever  saw.  The  sight  of  this 
bewitching  apparition,  and  still  more 
the  sentiment  she  threw  into  the  most 
melodious  language  on  earth,  had  such 
an  effect  on  the  susceptible  soul  of  her 
admirer,  that  he  blushed,  simpered, 
looked  foolish,  and  heaved  one  of 
those  profound,  touching  sighs  which 
come  80  gracefully  from  a  short,  fat 
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man  of  forty-five,  the  thickest  part  of 
whose  face  is  downwards,  like  a  pyra- 
mid. 

Old  Janson  marked  his  emotion, 
and  adroitly  observed,  "  I  forgot  to 
tell  you  that  my  girl  is  one  of  the  best 
educated  in  Rotterdam.  She  sings 
like  any  cherub" 

**  She  does  indeed,"  quoth  the  irre^ 
solute  Mynheer  Klootz. 

<'  And  as  for  settlii^  accountft,  and 
looking  sharp  after  servants" 

**  Ay,  ay,  that's  the  point  I  look 
to,"  interposed  Peter,  with  vivacity.  _ 

**  Then  Barbara  is  the  very  girl  to 
suit  you — always  supposing  thaX  you 
will  take  her  education  as  a  set-off 
against  your  settlement." 

"  Well,  well.  Mynheer  Janson  ; 
in  an  affair  of  tlds  sort  I  don't  care  to 
drive  a  hard  bargain." 

<<  It  is  to  be  a  match  then  r" 

<'  Yes,  I  undertake — ^you  are  rather 
hard  on  me  though ;  upon  my  life 
you  are — to  double  whatever  sum  you 
may  think  fit  to  settle  on  your 
child." 

"  Good ;  and  I  undertake  to  make 
her  turn  ofi*  that  idle,  penniless, 
young  fellow,  who  has  been  dancing 
attendance  on  her  for  the  last  month. 
Of  course  you  have  given  Barbara  a 
hint  of  your  intentions  towards  her  ?" 

"  Not  I,"  replied  Peter ;  *'  what 
should  I  do  that  for  ?  You  are  her 
father,  so  of  course  I  came  to  you 
first.  But  what  were  you  saying 
about  a  young  man  just  now  ?" 

"  Ob,  a  mere  nothing,  not  worth 
repeating ;"  and  so  saying.  Mynheer 
Janson  abruptly  put  an  end  to  the 
conversation,  whicn  was  taking  a  turn 
he  did  not  altogether  approve,  by 
pleading  the  necessity  of  coming  to  an 
understanding  with  Barbara  without 
further  delay. 

When  Peter  called  next  day,  he 
was  introduced  in  form  to  the  young 
lady  as  her  afEuinc^  husband ;  and 
no  sooner  did  the  news  of  her  intend- 
ed marriage  get  wind,  than  every  body 
said  how  lucky  she  was  to  have  se* 
cured  such  a  prize  as  Mynheer  Klootz. 
He  was  none  of  your  gay,  thought- 
less, young  spendthrifts ;  but  a  man 
of  sound,  well-wearing  qualides,  who 
could  not  fail  to  mSke  any  woman 
happy.  Would  that  Barbara  could 
have  thought  so ;  but  it  was  imposa- 
ble ;  her  heart  was  already  lost  beyond 
the  hope  of  recovery ! 

After  a  foitmght*s  sedate  courtship, 
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(luring'  wUeh  father  and  son  were 
Teiy  nearij  having  a  second  split  up- 
on settlementSy  and  the  helpless  victim 
was  specially  miserable^  though  she 
s^tood  too  much  in  awe  of  her  father 
to  reveal  to  him  the  secret  of  her 
grief,  the  wedding-day  was  fixed, 
and  Peter  at  the  very  summit  of  his 
felicity. 

On  the  evening  previous  to  that 
eventfiil  day,  as  he  was  indulging  in  a 
peoave  stroll  along  the  borders  of  the 
pietoresque  canal,  he  chanced  to  en- 
counter an  old  acquaintance,  with 
whom,  in  his  days  of  trade,  he  had 
occasionally  been  in  the  habit  of  trans- 
acting business.  He  was  an  English- 
man, but  of  Dutch  extraction,  who« 
hanog  come  to  Rotterdam  for  the 
purpoie  of  winding  up  the  affidrs  of  a 
deceased  brother,  was  now  on  his  road 
to  the  quay,  where  lay  the  packet  in 
which  he  was  to  embark  for  London 
—he  was  a  small  merchant  there>  con- 
nected with  the  Rotterdam  trade — 
the  instant  the  wind  should  serve. 
The  recognition  was  mutually  agree- 
able ;  each  had  a  hundred  gossiping 
enquiries  to  make  of  the  other ;  so  it 
was  agreed,  after  a  faint  show  of  re- 
sistance on  Peter*8  part,  that  he  should 
accompany  Stubbs  on  board,  and  have 
an  hour  or  two*8  aodal  chit-chat  with 
him,  u  the  vessel,  it  was  understood, 
would  not  set  sail  till  late  at  night. 

On  entering  the  cabin  the  two 
friends  set  to,  without  an  instanfs 
delay,  at  serious^  steady  tippling ;  for 
Peter,  generally  speaking,  was  a  thirsty 
soul,  and  his  companion  of  a  saturnine, 
dyspeptic  temperament  that  stood  in 
constant  need  of  a  stimulus.  The  ge- 
nerous liqnor  soon  produced  its  usual 
good  effects.  Dull  jokes  were  cracked, 
and  still  duller  anecdotes  told,  till  at 
length,  after  they  had  worn  away  an 
hour  in  various  conversation,  oblivious 
of  everything  except  the  exceeding 
comfort  of  tiieir  situation,  Peter  began 
to  feel  an  irresistible  drowsiness  steal 
over  him ;  and  after  bobbing  his  head 
up  and  down,  like  a  Chinese  mandarin 
on  a  mantel-piece,  he  fell  fast  asleep, 
an  example  which  was  soon  followed 
by  his  fnsky  associate. 

Their  nap  had  continued  a  conside- 
rable time — ^for  a  Dutch  nap,  like  a 
Dutch  story,  is  apt  to  be  a  lengthy 
one— -when  they  were  roused  by  a 
sudden,  impetuous  movement  of  the 
vessel.  Our  hero  was  the  first  to  wake, 
and  nibt^ng  his  eyes,  hurried  up  on 
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deck  with  a  view  to  return  to  land  ; 
but  what  was  the  worthy  man*s  as- 
tonishment, when  he  found  the  ship 
under  fiill  sail,  and  th^  port  of  Rotter- 
dam already  dwindled  to  a  mere  speck 
in  the  twilight  horizon!  He  could 
scarcely  believe  his  eyes.  What,  on 
his  voyage  to  London,  he  who  was  to 
be  married  early  on  the  morrow !  Was 
ever  such  a  catastrophe  I 

For  some  minutes  he  stood  like  one 
planet-struck ;  at  leng^,  rushing  up  to 
the  man  at  the  helm, ''  Stop  the  ship,** 
he  exclaimed,  ''and  put  me  on  shore,** 
unconscious  of  the  absurdity  he  was 
uttering. 

''  On  shore?**  said  the  helmsman, 
with  a  grave,  husky  laugh,  like  the 
gruff  ba-a  of  an  old  ram,  "  ay,  ay, 
when  we  reach-  it,  which  will  not  be 
for  some  time,  I  g^ess.** 

Peter  was  yet  about  to  reply  with  as 
much  of  indignation  as  was  compati- 
ble with  his  nature,  when  the  ship 
giving  another  heavy  roll  as  she  went 
off  on  a  fresh  tack,  he  was  precipitated 
into  the  arms  of  Stubbs,  who  was  sta- 
ring open-mouthed  beside  him.  On 
regaining  his  equilibrium,  our  hero 
insisted  on  seeing  the  skipper,  a  wary 
old  man  with  a  white  fishy  eye,  from 
whom,  however,  he  gained  no  more 
satisfactory  information  than  that  as 
they  were  likely  to  have  a  rough  par* 
sage,  he  should  not  be  able  to  set  him 
on  shore  *till  they  reached  the  Thames. 

"Good  God!**  exclaimed  the  as- 
tounded Peter,  "  here  is  a  pretty  bu- 
siness. And  I  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried the  first  thing  in  the  morning! 
What  will  Barbara  say — what  will 
her  father  say — what  will  all  Rotter- 
dam say  ?  1  shall  be  pointed  at  as  a 
madman,  and  hooted  by  all  the  little 
boys  in  the  city.  Oh  aear — oh  dear 
— ^what  will  become  of  me  !** 

At  these  words,  all  who  heard  him 
burst  into  vociferous  laughter;  but  his 
companion  gravely  said,  "  Don*t  be 
agitated.  Mynheer  Klootz ;  who  knows 
but  we  may  have  a  short  and  pleasant 
voyage ;  though,  to  be  sure,  as  the  Cap- 
tain says,  it  does  look  a  fearful  night.*' 

"  And  what  consolation  is  this  to 
me?**  asked  Peter,  sulkily. 

"  I  do  not  mention  it  in  the  way  of 
consolation,  but  of  resignation,  for 

what  can*t  be  cured,  must  be  '* 

Before  he  could  complete  the  sen- 
tence, the  ship  began  to  roll  and  plunge 
in  a  most  ferocious  manner,  infinitely 
to   Peter's  disgust  and  aflWght,  who 
2e 
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with  diiBciilty  made  his  way  into  the 
cabin,  whore— it  being  by  this  time 
pitch-dark — ^he  threw  himself  on  the 
floor,  in  the  hope  of  enjoying  a  few 
honrs*  repose.  But  sleep  fled  his  eye- 
lids, so  incessant  was  the  din  overhead* 
and  with  such  eccentric  and  intolera- 
ble vivacity  did  the  smack  persist  in 
ploughing  her  way  through  the  tum- 
bling billows. 

Towards  morning  the  gale  had  con- 
siderably decreased,  but  the  swell  that 
it  left  behind  it  was  even  more  annoy- 
ing. A  brisk  movement  may  be  en- 
diim^,  but  the  slow,  heavy  roll  of  a 
labouring  vessel  is  enough  to  revolu- 
tionize the  stomach  of  an  Esquimaux. 
Peter  was  no  sailor,  and  accordingly, 
shortly  after  daybreak,  he  began  to 
experience  certain  premonitory  twitch- 
ings  in  the  epigastrum,  that  set  him 

§  aping  like  one  who  has  just  finlihed 
le  perusal  of  Dr  Bowring*s  Batavian 
Anthology. 

His  friend  observed  these  symptoms, 
and  assisting  him  to  get  upon  his  legs, 
said,  "  This  is  a  very  unpleasant  pre- 
dicament. Mynheer  Klootz,  but  let  us 
hope  that,  whatever  else  may  happen, 
at  least  you  will  not  be  sea-sick." 

Hardly  were  the  words'spoken,  than 
Peter,  cranmiing  liis  handkerchief  into 
his  mouth,  rushed  up  on  deck,  his  face 
white  as  a  plaster  of  Paris  bust,  and 
the  cold  sweat  trembling  .on  his  fore- 
head. 

"  My  poor  Peter  I**  exclaimed  Stubbs, 
**  I  would  not  discourage  you  for  the 
world,  but  I  feared  it  would  be  so. 
When  once  these  paroxysms  begin, 
you  have  no  notion  how  long  they  con- 
tinue. I  should  not  wonder  if  you 
were  to  be  ill  all  the  way  to  the  Nore. 
Good  Heavens,  how  blue  your  nose 
is !     Are  you  so  very  sick  ?" 

All  this  time  Peter's  head  and  shoul- 
ders were  hanging  over  the  vessel's 
side,  while  at  intervals  he  kept  ex«- 
claiming,  ''  I  shall  die-^I  am  sure  I 
shall.  And  I  was  to  have  been  mar- 
ried! Oh,  my  bowels!"  and  down 
went  his  head  stiU  lower  than  before. 
Who  has  not  suffered  from  sea- 
sickness ?— -that  remorseless  fiend  who, 
sparing  neither  age  nor  sex,  intelli- 
gence nor  respectability,  makes  a  point 
of  setting  at  defiance  all  the  decorums 
of  etiquette,  all  the  graces  of  attitude, 
all  the  claims  of  humanity.  I  have 
seen  dignified  statesmen,  lovely  women, 
poets  of  the  most  romantic  and  di- 
vines of  the  most  spiritual  cast  of 
conntPTianoe,  all  Inidcltrd  toorether  at 


a  ship's  side  with  a  confiuion  truly 
humiliatmg,  yellow  aa  daffodils,  and 
moaning  as  dismally  as  a  north  wind 
whistling  through  the  key-hole  of  a 
back  attic.  Sea*sicknes8 1  The  very 
word  is  an  emetic,  and  I  heave  white 
I  write  it. 

«'  My  poor  dear  Peter,"  said  Stubbs, 
observing  the  Dutchman's  forlorn  con- 
dition, **  don't  give  way,  but  take  it 
coollv,  as  I  do.  Is  there  any  thing  1 
can  do  for  yon  ?  any  thing  yon  could 
fiincy  to  eat  or  drink  ?  Speak  but  the 
word,  and  yon  shall  have  it.  What 
would  you  say  now  to  a  idee  savourv 
bit  of  fat  bacon?" 

"  Oh,  Lord!"  exclaimed  the  suf- 
ferer,  turning  towards  Stubbs  with  an 
expression  of  countenanee  that  might 
have  melted  the  soul  of  an  iceber?, 

«*  for  God's  sake" He  could  get 

no  farther,  but  again  drooped  his  head, 
like  some  delicate  floweret  bending- 
under  the  influence  of  a  hurricane. 

Butenough  on  this  distressing  theme ; 
suffice  to  say  that,  after  a  tempestuous 
voyage,  during  the  greater  part  of 
which  Mynheer  Klootz  lay  half-deaii 
on  the  cabin  floor  covered  over  with  a 
tarpaulin— for  every  berth  was  oceu- 
pied^the  ship  entered  the  Thames 
and  for  the  first  time  Peter  was  able 
to  uplift  his  head,  look  about  him,  and. 
as  he  eloquentiy  phraaed  it,  **  pick  a 
bit  of  something  nourishing."  Ou 
landing  in  the  claadcal  vicmity  ot 
Wapping,  he  put  himself  under  the 
protection  of  Stubbs,  who,  accompan}  - 
mg  him  to  a  small  hotel  near  the  river, 
left  him  alone  in  the  cofl^ee-room,  with 
a  promise  that  when  he  had  transacted 
some  business  which  required  his  im- 
mediate attention,  he  would  return 
and  escort  him  to  his  own  lodgings. 

Unluckily  for  Mynheer  Kloote,  it 
happened  that  an  inquest  had  been 
held  at  the  hotel  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore his  arrival  on  the  body  of  a  fo- 
reigner (name  imknown)  who  had  been 
found  by  the  chambermaid  dead  in  his 
bed  from  the  effects  of  arsenic ;  and 
Bome  of  the  jury,  together  witii  the 
sui^geon  who  had  assisted  at  tiie  inves- 
tigation, were  still  in  the  ooffee-room, 
indemnifying  titemaelves  for  the  labour 
of  enqmry  by  a  bowl  of  rum-punch. 

No  sooner  had  Stubbs  quitted  hitc, 
than  Peter  seated himeel^  **  likea  star 
apart"  from  these  sage  goaelSps,  in  a 
retired  comer  of  the  room,  with  bis 
head  buried  in  tiie  palms  of  bis  hxsA^* 
while  merj  now  and  then,  as  he  be- 
thoujBrht  him  of  Barbara,  a  rfwb,  henw 
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u  a  PsiliaiiMBtaiy  speech  on  the  Bad* 
fet,  would  force  its  way  up  through 
Lis  thorax.  While  thus  absorbed  in 
rererie^  the  waiter  happened  to  get 
sight  of  him,  and  atruck  with  his  mys- 
tdrioos  manner,  adTaneed  to  his  box 
vith  the  professional  enquiry  of  **  did 
joQ  eallf  sir?"  Whereupon  Peter, 
pobtiijg  to  an  empty  tumUer  that  stood 
neu  him,  made  atiift  to  pronounce  the 
words  "  shin  andyater,*'  almost  Uie  only 
Eogiiah  words — ^with  the  exception  of 
"Got  dam/'  which  every  foreigner  has 
by  heart^with  which  he  was  acquaint- 
ed. The  instant  theliquor  was  brought, 
Peter  despatched  it  at  a  gulp—for  his 
late  ealamity  had  endowed  him  with  a 
twenty  Dutchman- power  of  swallow 
-and  before  the  surprised  official 
t  auld  quit  his  presence,  he  made  signs 
kt  another  tumbler,  which  was  pre* 
sented  to  him  by  the  landlord  himself. 

Mean-tinie  the  oddity  of  our  hero's 
niaimer  began,  as  was  natural,  to  ex- 
cite the  attention  of  the  jurymen.  At 
tirst  they  contented  tiiemseWes  with 
merely  staring  at  him ;  then,  as  liis 
diiqaietade  showed  no  signs  of  abate- 
ment, they  shrugged  their  Moulders 
mjsterioQ«ly,  and  at  last  fell  to  whis- 
poio^  together;  while  the  surgeon 
beckoning  the  wait^,  said  something 
to  him,  which  brought  tlie  landloid 
agaio  into  the  room. 

*^  Very  soqiicious,*'  whispered  the 
surgeon  to  Boniface ;  "  can't  say  I  like 
the  roll  of  the  poor  gentlenuLn*s  eye." 

'*  You  don't  say  sol"  replied  the 
laodlordtwithniai^edTexation ;  <<hwe*s 
another  mqnest,  then,  I  suppose.  It's 
deTilish  hard  people  can't  make  away 
jnth  th^Bselwee  in  somebody  else's 
boose.  I  thought  the  gentleman's 
^ixmi  strange  when  I  bnwght  him 
bis  gin  and  water.  But  I'll  turn  him 
out." 

**  Ko,  no ;  take  no  notice  for  a  mi- 
note  or  tvo,  but  leawe  all  to  me;  I 
wow  the  way  of  these  folks." 

While  this  conversation  was  going 
fonrud,  Peter.accidetttally  casting  his 
^y<^.  shout  him,  observed  every  one  in 
.the  room  staring  at  him  in aniost  sig- 
Qificant  manner,  and,  annoyed  by  suoh 
UBpertinenee,  he  drew  die  red  curtains 
[>f  his  box,  which  effeetually  screened 
^^«n  observation.  This,ofcouw, 
««d  to  the  suspicions  of  the  party, 
(^peciaUy  the  surgeon's,  who  instantly 
quitted  his  seat,  andsUtioned  himself, 
^ether  vitb  the  landlord,  behind 
^  «mauis  of  the  DatchniMi*s  box, 


through  a  small  rent  in  which  they 
could  watch  his  motions  undetected. 

For  some  time  Peter  remained 
gloomily  passive,  sipping  his  gin  and 
water  by  way  of  occupation  undi 
Stubbs  should  return  ;  but  finding 
that  he  could  not  drink  away  the 
headach  which  his  late  sickness  had 
left  behind  it,  he  took  out  of  his 
pocket  a  paper  containing  some  soda 
powders,  with  which  his  dy|peptic 
friend  had  supplied  him  on  board  the 
smack,  and  was  in  the  act  of  pouring 
one  of  tliem  into  his  glass,  when  the 
surgeon,  convinced  by  this  that  his 
su^icions  were  well  founded,  and  that 
the  unhappy  gentleman  was  about  to 
take  arsenic,  rushed  forward  and  seized 
his  tiunbler,  while,  at  the  same  mo- 
ment, the  landlord  laid  the  violent 
hand  of  possession  on  his  arm,  ex- 
claiming the  while,  **  my  good  sir, 
my  dear  sir,  for  Heaven's  sake  don't ! — 
good  God,  is  not  one  corpse  enough 
at  a  time  ?  Why,  I  shall  have  every 
room  in  the  house  filled  with  them  1 " 

This  struggle  gathered  all  the  jury 
about  Peter*s  box,  who  kept  turning 
his  eyes  from  one  to  another,  as  if  he 
fancied  they  were  all  nud  together ; 
but  when,  despite  his  entreaties  to  be 
left  immolested,  he  found  the  landlord 
persist  in  holcting  him  fast,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  extreme  measures,  and  in 
the  fierceness  of  his  wrath  applied  his 
clenched  fist  to  the  publican's  skull, 
which  testified  to  the  aasaidt  by  a  re- 
verberation like  that  of  a  hollow  drum. 

*'  Hold  him  fast,"  exclaimed  the 
surgeon,  retreating  discreetly  behind 
the  broad  shelter  of  the  landlord's 
back,  '*  while  I  keep  my  eye  fixed  on 
him ;"  saying  which,  he  popped  his 
head  over  the  other*s  shoulder,  and 
looked  at  Peter  with  an  authoritative 
and  awful  sternness,  intended  to  cow 
him  into  submission.  But  this  optical 
experiment  was  lost  on  the  Dutchman, 
for  he  spluttered,  stormed,  and  strug- 
gled desperately  to  free  himself  from 
the  publican's  grasp,  whom  the  sur- 
geon mean-time  kept  exhorting  to  per- 
severance in  such  terms  as,  *'  bold  him 
tight — ^the  paroxysm  is  on  him — ^he's 
dangerous  now." 

And  so,  indeed,  it  proved ;  for  ere 
the  speaker  could  conclude  his  exhor- 
tation, down  went  the  landlord  on  the 
sanded  fioor  of  the  coffee-room,  over- 
turning the  table  in  his  descent,  and 
depositing  it  on  the  foot  of  the  fore- 
man, who  was  only  just  recovering 
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from  a  fierce  fit  of  the  gout  in  his 
great  toe.  The  exasperated  j ury man^ 
shrieking  with  torture>  rushed  in  on 
Peter  Uke  a  mad  bull>  and  after  a  pro- 
tracted struggle  succeeded,  by  the  aid 
of  the  surgeou,  the  landlord,  and  the 
waiter*8  white  napkin,  in  tying  hb 
hands  behind  him. 

Poor- Peter !  never  did  mortal  wight 
look  more  perplexed  or  foolish  than  he 
did  at  this  trying  moment.  All  was 
an  enigma  to  him,  which  became  still 
more  inexplicable,  when  his  victors, 
having  reduced  him  to  a  state  of  sulky 
inertnks,  drew  up  in  front  of  hb  box, 
and  proceeded  to  liold  a  council  of  war 
on  him. 

«  He  must  be  bled  and  put  to  bed 
instantly,'*  said  the  man  of  medicine, 
**  after  which  a  barber  must  be  sent 
for  to  shave  his  head.  You  see  he*8 
quiet  now,  which  is  the  best  time  for 
operating." 

"  And  who*s  to  pay  the  bill?"  en- 
qaired  tlie  cautious  landlord.   "  I'm 
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sorry  now  1  ever  meddled  with  the 
poor  gentleman,  for  1  dare  say  heM 
have  gone  away  quietly  enough  if  we 
had  but  let  him  have  bis  own  way." 

«  D — ^n  him,"  said  the  ferocious 
foreman,  <*  he's  lamed  me  for  a  month 
at  least,  so  shave  his  head  by  all 
means,  and  gag  him  if  he  cries  out." 

The  discussion  was  still  going  for- 
ward, the  surgeon  insisting  on  bleed- 
ing, and  the  landlord  with  eqnal  per- 
tinacity on  getting  rid  of  the  strange 
gentleman,  when  matters  were  brought 
to  a  crisis  by  the  entrance  of  Stabbs 
into  the  coffee-room.  To  him  our 
aggrieved  Dutchman  told  his  story, 
which  being  repeated  to  thoes  who 
stood  round  him,  the  mistake  was  in- 
stantly  cleared  up  ;  and  Peter,  re- 
gardless of  the  apicdogies  tendmd  to 
him  by  the  laadlord  and  the  sorgeon, 
accompanied  his  friend  to  his  lod^g», 
croaking  all  the  way  like  a  bull^frog 
in  a  Dutch  marsh. 
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About  a  stone*8-throw  from  Russell 
Square  there  is  a  formal  old-fashioned 
street,  one  side  of  which  consists  of 
small  houses,  the  miyority  of  which 
are  usually  let  out  in  lodgings  to  the 
minor  class  of  merchants,  foreign  as 
well  as  domestic,  who,  having  no  city 
establishment  of  their  own,  content 
themselves  with  a  mere  counting-house ; 
or  to  single  gentlemen,  of  slender  in- 
come, from  the  country,  who  come 
one  week  and  take  wing  the  next. 
The  other  side  consists  of  a  quaint 
range  of  dingy  buildings,  vast  in  struc- 
ture, aristocratic  in  aspect,  with  lofty 
entrance-halls,  broad  stone  staircases, 
and  sculptured  doorways  of  a  pattern 
now  adl  but  extinct.  During  the  ma- 
jor part  of  the  18th  century  this  street 
— or  rather  this  side  of  it,  for  the  other 
was  not  then  built — was  one  of  the 
favourite  abodes  of  metropolitan  wealth 
and  rank ;  but  its  glory  has  long  since 
departed  from  it,  and  few,  save  those 
in  its  immediate  neighbourhood,  know 
it  even  by  name.  Towards  the  west 
it  expands  into  an  antiquated  square, 
the  garden  of  wliich  is  laid  out  in  the 
style  of  Queen  Anne's  days,  with  a 
wooden  statue  of  a  crowned  king  at 
one  end,  and  a  dumpy  church  at  the 
other,  hard  by  which  stands  a  cobbler's 
0tall ;  mi  eastward,  it  terminates  ip  a 


bustling  thoroughfare — the  only  coii' 
venient  way  by  which  horses  and  car* 
riages  can  approach  it.  Pass  by  this 
street  at  any  hour  of  the  day  you 
please,  and  scarce  a  soul  shall  you 
meet  with,  except,  perhaps,  some  prim 
old  lady  creeping  stiffly  along  with  a 
powdered  footman  bemnd  her,  or  a 
veteran  lawyer  retired  from  the  world, 
and  anxious  for  solitude.  It  is  a  co- 
lony complete  in  itself,  unknown  to 
the  world  of  fashion,  and  voted  «'low" 
by  the  upstart  world  of  commerce,  iU 
aristocratic  side  being  inhabited  chiefly 
by  sedate  formal  families  of  the  middle 
class,  who,  too  odd  or  too  stubborn  to 
fail  in  with  the  march  of  mind,  still 
adhere  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors 
by  eating  fish  with  a  fork,  and  persist- 
ing in  the  vulgarity  of  Port  after 
cheese. 

It  was  in  this  street,  recommended 
to  lum,  no  doubt,  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  lodgings,  its  convenient  distance 
from  the  city,  and  more  especially  by 
its  grave,  quiet  aspect,  that  our  hero  s 
friend  had  taken  up  his  abode.  Hither, 
late  in  the  evening,  he  brought  the 
perplexed  Peter,  who,  pleased  to  find 
himielf  in  a  tenement  as  noiseless  ap- 
parently as  his  own  snug  one  at  Rot- 
terdam, bogan  to  pluck  up  heart,  and 
to  apecQla(«  on  the  adyent  of  miff^h 
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which  Stobbs  bad  ordered  on  tbeir 
arriTftlf  with  feelings  approaching  to 
complacency. 

«*  At  length,"  quoth  he,  as  he  threw 
hinuelf  back  in  a  cozy  arm-chair,  and 
stivt^ed  out  his  legs  to  their  full 'ex- 
ten^  *'at  length  I-  shall  haye  a  few 
hours*  quiet ;  and,  Heayen  knows,  I 
deserre  it,  for  never  was  man  so  tU- 
lanously  used  as  I  have  been  within 
the  last  few  da^s!  Bat  here's  sup- 
per," he  added,  m  a  more  playful  tone, 
"this  is  consoling  at  any  rate  ;"  with 
which  words  he  proceeded  to  discuss 
the  cold  ham  and  oysters  with  a  steady 
detennination  of  purpose  that  might 
have  become  an  alderman  at  a  turtle- 
feast. 

When  the  tray  was  removed,  a 
handsome  allovrance  of  Hollands,  with 
a  jug  of  hot  and  coldwater,  was  placed 
on  the  table ;  and  then,  for  the  first 
time  for  half  an  hour,  Peter  found  his 
tongue : — "  I  suppose  the  Rotterdam 
packet  will  sail  to-morrow,  or  the  day 
after  at  farthest  ?" 

"  The  day  after.  But  now  that 
you  are  here,  won*t  you  stay  the  week 
out?  I  can  supply  you  with  every 
thing  that  is  reqidsite.** 

**  No,  no ;  I  must  hasten  back  to 
Barbaraf  who  will  be  in  agonies  until  I 
retom.  Poor  thing,  what  must  be  her 
»tate  of  mind,  so  fond  as  she  is  of  me! 
Capita]  Hollands  this — almost  as  good 
as  we  get  at  Rotterdam.  Wellj  to 
think  that  I,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
should  have  been  mistaken  for  a — an- 
other glass,  did  you  say  ?  With  all 
my  heart,**  and  Peter  promptly  re- 
newed his  acquaintance  with  the  "  old 
fEuniliar**  beverage.  A  pipe  completed 
his  enjoyment,  and  he  continued  smok- 
ing and  tippling,  and  chatting  between 
whiles,  witn  uncommon  diligence,  till 
it  was  time  to  retire  for  the  night, 
when  his  friend,  having  previously  or- 
dered the  only  vacant  bed,  which  was 
at  the  top  of  the  house,  to  be  got  read^ 
for  him,  he  retired  to  hb  attic  dormi- 
tofy. 

Now,  it  came  to  pass  in  the  middle 
watch  of  the  night,  when  the  stir  and 
bnrtie  of  active  life  were  dying  away 
in  the  mighty  Babylon ;  when  the 
eats  weresqua  Uing  from  the  house-tops, 
the  Jarvies  stinking  home,  one  by  one, 
from  their  respective  stands,  and 
ghosts,  burglars,  and  poticemen  were 
alone  on  the  alert: — at  this  solemn 
hoar  it  came  to  pass,  that  a  colony  of 
fleaa?  whohadfor  899ie  time  beensettied 
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undisturbed  in  Peter'sbedroora,  roused, 
doubtless,  by  the  deep  bass  of  his  so- 
norous proboscis,  took  it  into  their 
heads  to  quit  their  hiding-places,  and 
see  what  Providence,  who  feedeth  the 
young  ravens,  had  sent  them  in  the 
way  of  provender.  Being  free-born 
British  fleas,  reared  and  educated 
under  a  tolerant  and  enlightened  mo- 
narch v,they  thought,  plausibly  enough, 
that  they  had  a  right  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  first  legitimate  opportu- 
nity that  presented  itself  of  indemni- 
fying themselves  and  their  families  for 
a  long  urfdesired  abstinence  from  ani- 
mal food — the  bed  having  been  for 
some  nights  without  an  occupant — 
and,  accordingly,  they  pounced  upon 
the  slumbering  Dutchman  with  all  the 
voracity  of  a  hungry  Opposition,  when 
the  loaves  and  fishefb  of  ofiice  are 
within  its  grasp. 

The  ventripotent  vermin  were  iu 
the  midst  of  their  meal,  when  **  our 
fat  friend**  awoke,  and  guessing  at 
once  who  were  bis  tormentors,  started 
up  in  his  bed,  and  began  scratching 
and  swearing  in  a  way  awful  to  think 
of.  But  in  vain  he  anathematized  the 
invisible  cannibals ;  in  vain  he  slapped, 
first,  oiie  part  of  his  face,  and  then  an- 
other :  no  sooner  did  he  dislodge  them 
from  his  chin,  than  they  were  off  with 
a  skip  to  his  nose ;  so  that,  at  length, 
grown  desperate  with  passion,  he  flung 
all  personal  considerations  to  the  winds, 
and  fairlv  "pitched  into**  himself  right  . 
and  left  f  But,  alas,  the  more  he  con- 
tested the  point,  the  more  the  fleas 
bit.  They  nad  no  notion  of  a  com- 
pulsory surrender  ;  they  had  a  sacred 
duty  to  perform — the  providing  for 
their  own  pressing  wants — and  they 
fulfilled  that  duty  with  a  stern  tenacity 
of  purpose  that  left  their  victim  no 
other  resource  than  to  jump,  like  a 
maniac,  from  his  bed;  dress  himself 
as  well  as  he  could,  and  make  his  way 
down  stairs  into  the  supper-room,  with 
the  view  to  spend  the  remainder  of 
the  night  in  an  arm-chair. 

Unfortunately,  when  Peter  reached 
the  lower  rooms,  he  foimd  them  lock- 
ed, so  he  had  no  help  for  it — it  being 
quite  dark,  and  not  a  soul  stirring  in 
the  house — ^bnt  to  make  the  best  of  his 
way  back  to  his  attic,  and  either  walk 
up  and  down  till  day-break,  or  take  a 
snooze  on  the  soft  boards  of  the  floor. 
By  the  time  he  reached  his  apart- 
ment, he  was  so  overcome  with  fa- 
tigue and  sleepi  that  he  resolved  to 
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try  his  bed  once  more ;  and  tumiiifl^ 
to  the  rightj  instead  of  to  the  left^ 
which  he  should  have  done>  he  threw 
open  a  door  which  chanced  to  be  on 
the  jaTf  andy  without  stopping  to  un- 
dress^  flung  himself  with  tremendous 
force  upon  the  bed.  In  an  instant  he 
was  horrified  by  a  shrill  scream,  fol- 
lowed by  cries  of  "  Rape'* — "  ThieTes*' 
'<  Murder**  >^  which  were  promptlv 
succeeded  by  a  savage  clawing  or  his 
face,  from  which^  in  trying  to  defend 
himsclfy  he  came  down  with  a  fearful 
crash  upon  the  floor,  dragging  some 
one  after  him  in  his  descent.  His  out- 
rageous vociferations — for  he  was  now 
convinced  that  all  the  devils  in  hell 
were  let  loose  upon  him — together 
with  the  hysterical  shrieks  of  the  un« 
known,  who  lay  kicking  and  sprawling 
beside  him>  soon  roused  the  whole 
household ;  and  a  light  having  been 
struck,  in  a  few  minutes  Stubbs,  the 
landlady,  and  one  or  two  other  lodgers, 
entered  Uie  room.  What  a  spectacle 
there  presented  itself  to  their  eyes  1 
On  the  floor  lay  the  astounded  Dutch- 
man, with  the  fragmentof  a  she  night- 
cap in  his  hand ;  and  scarce  an  inch 
on  him,  a  sour,  hatchet-faced,  elderly 
woman — ^the  housemaid  of  all  work— 
who  had  waited  on  him  that  night  at 
supper! 

<'  Upon  my  word,  fine  doingsthcser* 
exclaimed  the  landlady,  addr^iog  her 
servant,  who  was  rising  from  the  floor 
in  an  agony  of  fear  and  confusion ; 
'*  but  ril  pack  you  off  to-morrow,  you 
hussey — that*s  what  I  will,  as  sure  as 
my  name  is  Juggins.  Til  have  no 
such  goings  on  in  my  house :  and  you, 
sir,  am't  you  ashamed  of  yourself  to 
bring  discredit  on  the  establishment 
of  a  lone  widow  woman,  as  has  lived 
here  in  respectability  these  thirty  years 
and  upwards?" 

While  the  good  lady  was  thus  giv- 
ing vent  to  her  virtuous  wrath,  Peter 
rose  from  hb  recumbent  position,  look- 
ing as  completely  bewildered  as  Don 
Quixote,  when  he  found  himself  in 
the  Enchanted  Cattle ;  while  Stubbs, 
who  closely  watched  his  bearing,  said 
nothing ;  but  with  a  grim,  significant 
smile-,  laid  his  forefinger  beside  hia 
nose.  This  expressive  insinuation  an- 
noyed the  Dutchman  far  more  than 
the  intemperate  sallies  of  his  land- 
lady, the  lorce  of  which  he  could  only 
in  part  comprehend;  and.  letting  loose 
tho  flood-gates  of  his  wrath,  he  grinned 
like  an  ogre,  smote  his  Ibrebead  with 


his  clenched  fist»  and  hawked  up  the 
words,  <'Got  dam!**  Had  he  not 
opened  this  safety-valve,  he  must  have 
burst! 

Having  partially  relieved  his  an- 
guished spirit,  he  next  proceeded,  with 
as  much  calmness  as  he  eould  muster, 
to  explain  matters  to  his  friend^  who, 
in  turn,  explained  them  to  the  land- 
lady. But  the  ears  of  the  sceptical 
dame  were,  for  a  time,  closed  against 
conviction .  The  story  of  the  fleas,  she 
said,  was  all  a  fudge:  nothing  was 
easier  than  for  a  gentleman  to  walk 
into  the  wrong  bedroom,  and  Uien 
swear  it  was  the  fleas  as  made  him 
do  it ;  but  she  knew  better ;  she  had 
never  a  flea  in  her  house ;  and  it  was 
a  shame  and  a  sin  to  insinivate  anch 
things  against  a  lone  widow  woman. 
Stubbs  allowed  her  to  have  her  own 
way  ;  and  when  she  waa  fairly  out  of 
breath  with  talking,  directed  her  at- 
tention to  the  state  of  Peter*s  £iee, 
which  bore  imdeniable  testimony  to 
the  truth  of  his  assertions  as  respected 
the  cause  of  his  abrupt  egress  from 
bed ;  his  cheeks  being  puff^  up,  just 
as  though  he  had  got  the  nettle-rash, 
and  his  swollen  nose  bearing  no  faint 
resemblance  to  ''the  tower  of  L^ 
banon,  which  lookelh  towards  Da- 
mascus.** 

As  the  landlady  could  not  deny  the 
force  of  this  practical  aigument,  she 
contented  herself  with  sullenly  observ- 
ing, that  she  supposed  the  whole  mat- 
ter originated  in  a  mistake ;  and  peaee 
being  thus  restored,  all  parties  quitted 
the  room,  with  the  exception  of  the 
housemaid,  who  lay  groaning  beneath 
the  bedclothes ;  and  Peter,  ^ing  pro- 
vided with  a  light,  made  his  way  down 
stairs,  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  night 
in  an  arm-chair. 

When  he  met  Stubbs  next  momiiig 
at  the  breakfast  table,  the  Dutchman 
was  unusually  prolix  and  pathetic  on 
the  subject  of  what  he  called  his 
unparalleled  wrongs;  bnt  when  he 
came  to  the  episode  of  the  fleas,  passion 
wholiv  overmastered  him,  and  he 
cursed  the  teazing  but  well-intentioned 
insects  with  an  energy  that  would 
have  done  credit  to  Sir  Joseph  Bankes. 
His  friend  endeavoured  to  eonsole 
him  by  telling  him  that  matters  migfat 
have  been  worse,  and  that  he  ought 
to  consider  himself  a  remarkably 
lucky  fellow  in  having  had  fleas  in- 
stead of  bugs  for  his  bed-feUows.  Bat 
P^ter  would  not  be  appeased;  liu^or 
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BO  liiek,  he  vonld  tubject  himielf)  lie 
mdt  to  no  more  saeh  yisitations,  but 
woidd  leaTe  London  inttantlj-^a  Tik» 
infernal  place^  where  respectable 
strangers  could  not  pass  a  night  with- 
out running  a  chance  of  being  eaten 
ap  before  the  morning  I  That  his  re- 
aolntion  might  not  have  time  to  cool, 
he  despatched  his  breakfast  with  all 
possible  expedition,  and  then  hurried 
off  with  Stubbs  into  the  city,  where 
he  engaged  a  berth,  though  not  with- 
out a  shudder,  in  a  yessel  that  was  to 
wt  sail  for  Rotterdam  early  on  the 
following  day. 

The  remainder  of  his  time  he  de- 
Toted  to  wandering  about  the  old 
streets  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
'Change — in  the  course  of  which  pere- 
grination he  was  hustled  by  pick- 
pockets, shut  up  in  his  hat  by  a  mass 
of  rubbish  that  fell  down  on  him  as  he 
was  passing  under  a  scaffolding  in 
Cheapside,  and  very  nearly  run  over 
by  a  blind  horse  in  a  bntcher*s  cart ; 
and  at  dinner-time  he  returned  home 
with  Stubbe,  in  the  fond  hope  that  this 
night  at  least  he  might  enjoy  some- 
tliing  like  repose — a  matter  on  which 
he  was  the  more  sanguine  as  he  had 
managed  to  prevail  on  the  landlady  to 
accommodate  him  with  another  sleep- 
ing apartment. 

After  a  good  and  abundant  dinner, 
whkh— «s  such  dinners  always  do- 
had  taken  off  the  sharp  edge  of  Peter's 
aiSietion,  and  restored  him  to  his  usual 
state  of  phlegmatic  tranquillity,  the 
fnends  sat  carousing  till  nearly  nine 
o'clock,  when  snpper  and  the  unfailing 
Hollands  were  brought  in,  and  these, 
together  with  a  pipe,  having  been 
duly  discussed,  and  the  hour  veiging 
towards  midnight,  our  hero  again  pre- 
pared to  deposit  himself  between  the 
sheets  of  a  Cockney  bed. 

He  soon  dropped  off  asleep,  and 
bad  the  nmst  delightful  ^dreams  una- 
ginable.  He  was  again  at  Rotterdam, 
settM  as  a  Benedick  in  his  cozy 
**  measoage"  on  the  bonks  of  the 
Afiiaily  tippling  and  wiwking  «  at  his 
own  aweet  will,"  while  Barbara  sat 
making  baby-linen  at  his  elbow,  uid 
lota  of  young  Dutch  cherubs,  round 
as  tube  and  rosy  as  beet-root,  kept 
qiorting  about  hu  knees,  tyu^  him  to 
his  chidr— the  darlings  !-^with  their 
infiintlle,  unsophisticated  handker- 
chiefs, so  that  when  he  got  up  he 
carried  his  seat  along  with  him,  and 
indulged  in  a  variety  of  equally 
spoTtivo  pwwV«  which  rft  no  jprRr^fnlly 


on  childhood.  From  this  bland  pa- 
ternal vision  the  happy  sleqier  was 
roused  by  a  tremendous  cry  of 
"  Fire!*'  and  the  abrupt  scampering 
down  stairs,  half-a-dozen  steps  at  a 
time,  of  the  vinegar- visaged  housemaid 
who  slept  in  the  room  overiiead. 
Aghast  with  awe  and  astonishment, 
Peter  started  up,  in  that  doubtful, 
crepuscular  stale  between  sleeping  and 
waking,  which  may  be  imagined  bnt 
cannot  be  described  ;  but  finding  that 
the  din  grew  momently  more  boister- 
ons,  he  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
rouse  himself,  and  hurrying  to  the 
window,  saw  flames  bursting  out  from' 
the  s^artment  just  above  him,  occa- 
sioned, as  was  afterwards  ascertidned, 
by  the  housemaid,  who,  with  the  dis- 
trust natural  to  vulgar  minds,  antici- 
pating a  second  assault  on  her  person, 
had  determined  to  sit  up  till  daybreak, 
but  falling  asleep  in  her  chur,  had 
knocked  down  the  candle,  and  by  so 
doing  set  the  whole  room  in  a  blaze. 

Here  was  a  predicament  I  The 
fleas  were  nothing  to  this.  Whatwai^ 
poor  Peter  to  do?  To  rush  down 
stairs  he  felt  was  his  only  chance,  so 
huddling  on  his  clothes,  pitdifork 
fttfhion,  he  threw  open  the  door,  but 
was  horror-stmck  on  disooveiiuff  that 
all  hope  was  cut  off  as  regarded  that 
mode  of  escape,  so  suffocating  was  the 
black  vapour — ^fbr  the  house  smoked 
like  a  brewery—and  so  quick  Uie  rush 
of  the  lively  flames  along  the  wooden 
staircase. 

The  uproar  had  by  this  time  become 
quite  deafenmg.  The  quiet  street 
resounded  with  the  eager  tramp  of 
hundreds  of  amateors  of  fires,  the 
rumbling  of  the  engines,  and  the 
springing  of  at  least  a  dozen  watch- 
men's rattles.  Fear  spread  through- 
out the  district.  Russell  S<}uare  was 
paralysed ;  Lambs  Condmt  Street 
refused  to  be  comforted.  And  all 
this  while  the  half-frantic  Peter  was 
performing  a  gallopade  up  and  down 
his  room,  and  shouting  aloud  at  every 
halt,  like  Garter  King-at-Arms  ma- 
king proclamation  of  a  new  monarch. 
Common- sense  came  at  last  to  his 
assistanee,  and  dashing  his  night- 
capped  head  out  of  the  window,  he 
bawled  out  to  the  crowd  below  for  a 
ladder. 

His  cries  were  heard  and  answered 
--the  ladder  was  brought*  and  Peter 
descended  on  it,  trembling  in  every 
limb,  while  the  engines  kept  playing 
cm  him  with  boimflftil  precisiop.  from 
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a  laudable  anxiety  6n  the  part  of  the 
firemen  to  put  out  any  stray  sparks 
that  might  be  still  nestung  among  his 
garments.  When  he  reached  the 
gproundf  dripping  like  a  river-god>  the 
crowd  received  him  with  cheers^  and 
in  the  ecstasy  of  their  satisfaction,  the 
affectionate  creatures  would  even  have 
dragged  him  to  the  pump,  had  he  not 
hint^  his  dislike  of  such  supplemental 
ablution  by  a  series  of  random  kicks 
and  cuffs  that  might  have  floored  the 
Darlington  prize-oz. 

The  "  devouring  dement**  being 
at  length  got  under,  and  the  crowd 
preparing  to  disperse,  a  benevolent 
baker  who  lived  a  few  doors  off,  ob- 
serving the  disconsolate  condition  of 
the  landladv  and  her  lodgers,  kindly 
offered  to  take  the  whole  establishment 
into  his  house;  and  his  oflSsr  being 
accepted.  Mynheer  Klootz — ^there  be- 
ing no  other  apartment  but  what  was 
fully  occupied — was  popped  into  an 
unfurnished  cupboard-like  room  with 
a  small  truckle  bed  in  it,  on  which  he 
instantly  threw  himself,  in  that  state 
of  utter  obfuscation  by  "which  an 
**  unfortunate  gentleman**  is  apt  to  be 
embarrassed  the  night  before  he  is 
hanged.  He  was  soon  again  locked 
in  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  but  was 
roused  at  daybreak  by  a  sense  of  heat 
perfectly  suffocating.  Had  he  been 
cooped  up  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Cal- 
cutta, or,  like  Falstaff,  in  a  buck-basket 
— ^had  he  been  running  for  a  wager  in 
the  dog-days,  or  crossing  an  African 
desert  in  a  greatcoat  and  two  flannel 
waistcoats — ^had  he  been  a  jockey  in 
training,  or  a  fat  sprat  in  a  fry  ing-pan, 
he  could  not  have  melted  at  a  more 
rapid  rate.  His  entire  dissolution 
seemed  inevitable,  so  to  give  himself 
a  last  chance  of  Ufe,  the  helpless  vic- 
tim of  the  Chapter  of  Accidents 
scampered  down  into  the  shop,  and, 
on  stating  his  extraordinary  grievance 
to  some  men  who  were  at  work  there, 
was  informed,  with  that  sardonic  grin 
peculiar  to  journeymen  bakers,  that 
in  the  hurry  and  confusion  of  the  mo- 
ment he  had  been  thrust,  like  Col- 
man*s  Stout  Gentieman,  into  a  lumber- 
room  right  over  the  oven!  There 
needed  but  this  to  convince  Peter 
that  the  whole  human  race  was  in 
league  against  him,  and  flinging  out 
of  the  shop  with  the  breathless  haste 
of  Bunyan*s  Pilgrim  from  the  Ac- 


cursed City,  he  posted  off,  early  as 
was  the  hour,  to  the  place  of  embarka- 
tion, and  was  never  once  seen  to  smile 
till  he  again  caught  sight  of  the  port 
of  Rotterdam. 

But,  ^asl  his  sufferings  were  not 
yet  brought  to  a  dose.  Misfortunes 
are  gregarious.  They  never  come 
singly.  When  he  appeared  among 
his  friends  to  explain  the  cause  of  his 
mysterious  absence,  he  found  that  a 
''  reaction'*  had  taken  place  in  the 
public  mind  respecting  him.  Not  a 
soul  would  believe  that  a  man  so  staid, 
so  sagacious,  so  regular  in  his  habits 
as  Mvnheer  Rlootz,  could  by  any 
possibility  have  been  entrapped  into  a 
voyage  to  London  without  knowing 
it.  It  was  evidendy  a  premeditated 
business  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
him  to  back  out  of  his  engagement 
with  Barbara.  In  vain  Peter  remon- 
strated, alleging  that  his  auick  return 
was  a  proof  that  he  could  have  har- 
boured no  such  sinister  design — the 
''  pensive  public**  would  not  be  con- 
vinced— ^it  had  settied  matters  its  own 
way,  and  was  too  busy  or  too  lazy  to 
investigate  the  case,  and  too  proud  to 
reverse  its  verdict.  Besides,  it  was 
tired  of  overrating  Peter,  and  was 
now  resolved  to  underrate  him,  if  only 
by  way  of  novelty.  Old  Janson,  in 
particular,  was  quite  furious  on  the 
subject,  and  remembering  the  sharp' 
discussions  he  had  had  with  his  in- 
tended son-in-law  on  the  delicate  ques- 
tion of  settiements,  was  fully  persuad- 
ed in  his  own  mind  that  a  more 
accomplished  hypocrite  never  vegeta- 
ted on  the  banka  of  a  Duteh  canal. 
Thus  thinking,  and  without  allowing 
himself  time  for  sober  reflection — for 
who  that  piques  himself  on  his  superior 
shrewdness  can  think  calmly  when  be 
fandes  he  has  been  made  a  fool  of  ?— 
he  gave  his  daughter  to  the  man  of 
her  choice^  less,  however,  to  gratify 
her  than  to  spite  Peter. 

Gentle  reader,  how  often,  as  in  the 
case  of  Mynheer  Klootz,  has  mere 
good  luck  given  a  man  rank  and 
character  in  the  world's  eve,  and  mere 
ill  luck  deprived  him  of  them!  Say 
what  you  will,  in  seven  cases  out  of 
ten,  in  trifles  as  well  as  in  the  more 
important  concerns  of  life,  the  best 
and  the  worst  of  us  are  alike  at  the 
mercy  of  the— Chaptbr  or  Acci- 
dents, 
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*  For  wlut  it  Popery,  but  the  ghott  of  the  old  Roman  Empire  fitting  enthroned  on  the  tomb  thereof  ?** 

HOBBKl, 


Nearly  two  centuries  have  elapsed 
since,  in  1641,  thousands  of  murdered 
Protestants  fertilized  the  fields  of  Ire- 
land with  their  blood — ^rictims  of  an 
atrocious  massacre  unsurpassed  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  The  close 
of  the  first  century  which  passed  after 
that  fearful  time  saw  the  family  of 
Brunswick  seated  firmly  on  the  Bri- 
tish throne^  and  gOTeming  on  the 
glorious  principles  of  the  Revolution. 
Rebellion,  quelled  in  Ireland,  was 
about  to  emit  its  last  inefiectual  spark 
in  Scotland.  Commerce,  thriving  in 
Ulster,  was  producing  plenty  in  that 
ever  peaceful  district ;  and  a  firm  but 
moderate  government  kept  in  check 
the  ambitious  designs  of  Popery, 
without  oppressing  the  deluded  pro- 
fessors of  superstition.  The  national 
industry  was  exerting  its  beneficial 
influence  on  the  morals  and  the  minds 
of  the  inhabitants  ;  taxes  were  light ; 
jostice  administered  impartially  by  a 
jury  system ;  and  war,  with  its  hor- 
rors, was  nnfelt  and  forgotten.  The 
character  of  the  gentry  still  retained 
that  chivalrous  tone  which  so  nobly 
refined  the  patriotism  of  Deny  and 
the  Boyne ;  but  peace  had  souened 
the  national  manners,  and  a  purer  ray 
of  feeling  was  stealing,  with  chasten- 
ing influence,  into  the  hearts  of  the 
lowly  and  the  mean.     The  country's 
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prospects  were  bright  and  glorious  • 
Ireland,  united,  though  not  incorpora- 
ted, with  Great  Britain,  shared  all 
the  honours  of  the  mistress  of  the 
seas,  partook  all  the  glory  of  her 
deeds,  and  shared,  too,  all  the  perils 
of  her  contests.  A  National  Church, 
which  had  included  in  its  hierarchy 
such  names  as  Ussher,  Bedell,  Jeremy 
Taylor,  and  Berkeley,  promised  to 
effect  a  gradual  national  ameliora- 
tion ;  and  carried  its  comforts  and 
its  attendant  civilisation  into  every 
recess  and  every  parish  in  the  land. 
Harmony  was  established  within,  and 
danger  was  distant  without.  The  bene- 
volent Protestant  dynasty,  reciproca- 
ting allegiance  by  protection,  secured 
loyalty  from  all,  unsworn  to  a  superior 
and  blind  obedience  to  the  Romish 
See.  The  few  scattered  embers  of 
discontent  seemed  to  be  dying  gradu- 
ally away  ;  the  grasp  of  Popery  was 
relaxing  even  among  the  poor  ^  and 
the  patriotic  people  of  Ireland  might 
look  forward  with  buoyant  hope  in 
anticipation  that  their  native  genius 
was  destined  henceforth  to  shine  dis- 
tinguished in  those  victories  which 
peace  hath,  <'  no  less  renowned  than 
war." 

The  second  century  is  now  closing, 
and  presents  to  our  view  a  state  of 
things  far  different,    and   prospects 
2r 
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dark  indeed!  Ireland  is  once  more 
torn  with  intestine  discord,  is  once 
more  the  prey  of  the  spoiler  ; 

"  For  man,  enamour*d  of  distress, 
Hath  marr*d  her  to  a  wiiderneas  1 " 

Rome  reigns  in  all  the  pomp  of  re- 
viving ascendency,  applying  to  itself 
the  prediction  that  the  grandeur  of 
the  second  temple  shall  outsliine  the 
splendours  of  the  first.  Marching 
with  a  g^ant*s  strength  to  the  summit  of 
ambition,  the  presumptuous  hierarchy 
is  anticipating  the  speedy  eompletion 
of  its  (ritinJph.  Their  church  is  now 
an  imperium  in  imperio  ;  its  deeds 
are  the  standard  of  merit ;  its  will 
the  sole  source  of  punishment  to 
crime.  Its  grasping  hand  is  on  the 
gifts  of  the  altar,  its  foot  on  the  very 
steps  of  the  throne!  The  Govern- 
ment, bound  in  slave-like  submission, 
lies  prostrate  at  its  feet ;  patronage  is 
at  its  command  ;  the  balance  of  par- 
ties in  the  Legislature  completely  at 
its  control !  Year  after  year  witnesses 
some  new  eoncession  ;  every  coooes- 
siofl  gained  is  created  a  battery  to 
procure  more.  **  Protestant  emigra- 
tion is  flowing  out  in  a  deep  and 
steady  current,*^*  The  public  money 
supports  an  university,  established 
for  the  training  of  the  Popish  clergy ; 
the  whole  system  of  national  educa- 
tion is  conducted  by  Popish  agents, 
on  the  principles  of  Bible-denying 
Rome.  In  every  quarter  of  the  land 
cathedrals,  colleges,  chapels,  nunne^ 
riesj  are  raising  their  bold  and  pomp- 
ous fronts ;  even  the  police  force  is 
tainted  with  sedition  ;  and  this  prac- 
tical  ascendency  of  the  Apostasy  is 
but  slightly  concealed,  in  order  to 
effectuate  more  readily  still  farther 
designs.  An  association,  denounced 
by  the  Prime  Minister,  sits  with  all 
the  importance  of  a  Parliament, 
levies  tribute,  employs  agents,  or- 
ganizes  the  disaffected  dictates  to  tlie 
executive  authorities,  and,  in  the 
name  of  the  law,  violates  the  law  it- 
self. A  secret  conspiracy,  called 
Bibbonism,  exists,  betraying  vitality 
by  occasional  eruptions',  yet  display* 
ing  its  fearful  policy  by  the  consum- 
znate  art  by  which  it  eludes  continued 
notice,  and  escapes  detection.  The 
court  is  crowded  with  Papists.  The 
Master  of  the  Rolls  in  Ireland  is  a 
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Roman  Catholic  ;  the  confidential 
legal  adviser  of  the  Castle  in  Dublin 
is  Mr  Pigott,  a  Roman  Catholic  and 
the  founder  of  the  rebel  association ; 
the  Magistrates,  the  High  Sheriffs,  tlie 
assistant  barristers  appointed  during 
the  last  two  years  have  been  gene- 
rally Roman  Catholics  also.  Three 
Papists  who,  as  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment, voted  for  Repeal,  Mr  Finiii 
Mr  O'Dwyer,  and  Mr  Fitzsimon, 
have  received  lucrative  appointment*?, 
and  resigned  their  seats.  A  fourth, 
Mr  0*Ferrall,  has  been  appointed  one 
of  the  Lords  of  the  Treasury;  afiftli, 
Mr  Kennedy  (the  only  English  mem- 
ber who  voted  for  the  separation  of 
the  two  countries),  has  been  placed  in 
a  situation  abroad  of  great  trust  and 
profit.  The  Irish  Attorney- General 
is  a  Roman  Catholic  ;  the  Solicitor- 
General  is  one  also.  In  England,  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Household,  Lord 
Surrey,  is  the  head  of  the  Popish  no- 
bility ;  the  female  attendants  of  the 
Court  include,  among  other  professors 
of  the  same  persuasion.  Lady  Welles- 
ley  and  Lady  Bedingfield  ;  Mr  Fraser 
of  Lovat,  the  principal  Roman  Ca- 
tholic in  the  north  of  Scotland,  has 
been  recently  elevated  to  the  Peerage. 
The  persons  calling  themselves  Bi- 
shops of  the  Church  of  Rome  are 
constantly  the  leading  guests  at  the 
vice-regal  table.  Above  all,  Mr 
O*  Council,  the  embodied  agency  of 
the  Romish  superstition,  absorbs 
wholesale  power,  and  possesses  an 
acknowledged  and  paramount  infiu- 
ence  in  the  national  councils. 

**  In  full-blown  digni(y  see  Wolsey  stand, 

Law  in  his  voice,  and  fortune  in  hia 
hand ; 

To  him  the  church,  the  realm,  their  pow- 
ers tor\iAgnj 

Through  him  the  rays  of  rrgal  boinity 
shine ; 

Tiim*d  by  his  nod,  th6  ttresm  of  faonoiir 
flows, 

Hk  tmiltt  aloiM  s^ciirif  y  bestows ; 

Still  to  new  hel|;hts  bis  restWfli  wiah«i 
tow«r, 

Claim  leads  to  daim,  and  power  advancef 
power ! " 

With  undisputed  authority  he  dis- 
poses of  seats  10  the  Legislature; 
with  reckless  impunity  he  violates 
public  decency,  and  sacrifices  all  op- 
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ponents  on  tlie  0lirfne  of  his  amlritioa. 
Naked  in  tbe  deforndty  of  bi»  cba* 
raeter ;  a  hnvo,  though  a  eoward ;  a 
bfg€ft,  though  a  liberal ;  a  beggar, 
though  a  **  patriot^"  he  usurps  ex^ 
elusive  national  attrition,  and  sways 
tbe  Cabioet^the  elol$t«r,  and  tbe  Conrt. 
Like  Esan,  "  his  band  b  against  erery 
man,  and  erery  man's  band  against 
him/'  He  is  tlie  centre  of  disafi^ 
tion,  the  recognised  organ  of  demo- 
cnty,  the  salaried  agent  of  the  Ro- 
miiib  priesthood.  Through  him  the 
thttfiders  of  the  Vatiean  have  regained 
th^r  importance;  throi^h  him  the 
plans  of  Jesnitry  are  eneoted.  He 
id  despised  and  detested^  yet  feared 
aod  SToided ;  he  bullies  alike  the  mob 
and  the  senate ;  and,  with  matchless 
effrontery,  condescends  to  patronise 
tbe  British  GoTomment.  Withal,  be 
possesses  a  mean  and  paltry  spirit,  an 
exclusive  adoration  of  Mammon,  a 
basa  appetite  for  ill-gotten  gold.  It 
is  now  his  pleasure  to  affeet  loyalty, 
and  he  utters  **  Ego  et  regina  mea," 
with  all  the  presumption  substantia] 
power  can  engfcnder*  Educated  for 
a  priest,  he  was  instraeted  in  all  the 
cinming  and  artfnlness  so  necessary 
for  Po|rish  ends ;  in  youth,  a  bully 
without  bravery,  he  gained  a  charac- 
ter for  cowardice,  which  homicide  has 
not  eradicated  ;  in  manhood,  a  licen- 
sed libeller,  he  has  procured  the  scorn 
of  the  good,  and  the  worship  of  the 
bad ;  in  old  age,  he  is  a  destroyer, 
one  who  dedicates  his  last  few  mo- 
ments of  existence  to  evil  purposes, 
which  are  secured  by  any  means, 
whether  of  force  or  fraud. 

Stich  is  now  the  state  of  Ireland  in 
respect  of  the  position  of  Popery,  and 
contrasted  with  the  national  situation 
one  eentnry  ago.  The  question  is, 
how  a  change  so  fearM  has  been 
worked?  How,  but  bv  a  timorous, 
hesitating,  and  crooked  policy,  a  de- 
reliction of  those  principles  which  have 
been  the  only  safeguard  of  the  British 
nation,  as  they  are  the  only  founda- 
tions of  its  constitution  ?  By  conces- 
sions made  in  a  shrinking  and  cowardly 
manner— granted  as  instalments — 
given  as  measures  of  expediency,  and 
consequently  thrown  away,  like  the 
money  the  Roman  emperors  paid  the 
barbarians  to  retreat.  Towards  the 
latter  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the 
franchise  was  granted  to  the  Roman 
Catholicfr^^in  a  few  years  more  May- 
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nooth  was  wtabliihed-^then  came  the 
Rebellion — ^tben  constant  irritating 
agitation,  followed  by  the  Emancipa- 
tion Act  o£  1820,  snbseqnently  by 
Reform,  and  sliortly  afterwards  by 
the  annihilation  of  ten  bislioprics,  the 
institution  of  a  system  of  education 
favouraUe  to  Popery,  and  the  asser^ 
tlon  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  the 
right  of  the  legislature  to  confiscate 
the  property  of  the  Church.  Rapidly 
hare  these  snceessive  steps  in  the 
category  of  concession  followed  each 
other,  and  still  more  rapidly  must  they 
accumulate,  unless  firmer  measures  are 
speedily  adopted.  There  is  now  no 
Protestant  organization,  for  the 
Orange  institution,  as  if  dbsolved  by 
the  spell  of  an  enchantress,  has  melted 
entirely  away.  Its  crime  was  loyalty, 
its  sin  having  opposed  repeal,  checked 
tbe  rebeUion,  and  kept  pure  and  un- 
sullied a  fervent  attachment  to  the 
principles  which  in  1686  banished  the 
Stuarts  from  the  throne.  That  noble 
and  loyal  confederation  has  vanished 
-^"it  has  fallen"  (to  use  the  eloquent 
words  of  Dr  Chalmers  on  another 
subject)  **  by  the  hands  of  cunning 
and  deceitful  witnesses,  at  the  man- 
date and  by  the  authority  of  a  lie ! " 
There  is  now  no  barrier  to  Popish 
aggfression  but  the  House  of  Lords, 
and  that  iUustrious  assemUy  is  threat- 
ened— another  year  may  see  the  er- 
mine adorning  more  Popish  lawyers 
and  what  thet/  are,  the  ancestors  of 
r  Spring  Rice  and  Lord  Mulgrave 
have  long  since  shown) — the  stream 
of  justice  may  be  completely  corrupt- 
ed— the  work  of  depopulation  have 
gone  on,  and  a  straight  path  been 
made  for  the  onward  progress  of  re- 
volution  over  the  trampled  liberties  of 
a  Protestant  people.  Already  do  the 
productions  of  the  foreign  press 
triumph  in  the  prospect ;  the  cause  of 
priestcraft  is  prospering ;  the  energies 
of  Popery  are  restrung ;  and  rancour, 
buried  in  our  martvrs'  tombs,  is  again 
appearing  to  embitter  social  life  and 
abolish  afl  freedom  of  conscience. 
The  people  of  England  have  clasped 
to  their  breasts  the  vestment  treachery 
provided,  and  the  poison  of  the  hydra 
nas  penetrated  the  vitals  and  infected 
every  artery  in  their  system.  That 
which  no  foreign  force  ever  could 
effect,  that  which  the  Invincible  Ar- 
mada in  vain  launched  forth  its 
strength  to  gain,  that  which  Europe 
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in  arms  fedled  to  conBiunmate — the 
restoration  of  this  favoured  land  to 
Romish  allegiance — seems  speedily 
about  to  happen.  They  have  shorn 
the  giant  and  have  paralyzed  bis 
limbs — ^they  have  taken  away  our 
Protestantism^  and  with  it  our  hopes, 
our  happiness,  and  our  power — and 
now  we  lie  prostrate,  distracted,  and 
a  prey,  at  the  feet  of  those  whose 
eagles  have  often  quailed  before  the 
terrors  of  our  banner  and  the  majesty 
of  our  unspotted  name.  It  is  to  no 
purpose  the  Peers  rally  round  the 
constitution  and  animate  its  defenders 
with  the  well-known  motto, "  Nolumus 
leges  Anglisa  mutari" — ^it  is  equally 
in  vain  a  bold  phalanx  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  resists  the  move- 
ment and  protects  property  from  those 
who  call  national  faith  a  cant,  and 
religion  from  the  desecrating  grasp  of 
all  who  abhor  it,  for  still  Uie  tide 
sweeps  on,  and  stUl  the  work  of  des- 
truction goes  forward — ^the  statesmen 
of  the  day  sacrifice  their  principles, 
the  people  forget  their  privileges,  the 
executive  abuses  its  authority,  and 
bulwark  after  bulwark  is  thus  swept 
away,  bastion  after  bastion  carried, 
without  effort  to  the  besiegers  or  ho- 
nour to  the  besieged.  The  pressure 
from  without  keeps  up  its  resisUess 
force — it  beats  against  the  foundations 
of  our  National  Church — ^it  under- 
mines society,  levels  law,  distinctions, 
and  property,  crushes  all  obstacles, 
and,  clothed  in  the  specious  garb  of 
modem  liberalism,  carries  with  it  n6- 
thing  but  discord  and  anarchy,  the 
fire  and  the  sword.  It  is  in  Ireland 
especially  these  evils  are  cruelly  felt. 
Freedom  of  election  is  a  mere  name, 
education  a  farce  conducted  by  those 
who  love  darkness  because  their  deeds 
are  evil — Protestantism  is  a  bar  to 

Srefennent — distinction  in  former  se- 
ition,  in  a  tithe  campaign,  a  repeal 
meeting,  or  (which  is  far  better  than 
either)  notoriety  as  an  escaped  rebel 
of  "98,*'  alone  qualify  for  any  post  of 
honour  or  of  enjoyment.  Party  feel- 
ing descending  to  exclusive  dealing, 
wholesale  intimidation,  perjury  at  an 
election,  a  popular  tumult,  the  publi- 
cation of  treason,  libels,  packed  juries, 

sanction  to  crime,  prsdial  outrage 

these  are  things  too  common  to  be 
remarkable,  and  too  general  to  be 
frequently  punished.  Death*s  head- 
and-crossboncs  is  the  symbol  of  a 
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party*s  deeds,  and  more  than  one 
murder  at  the  recent  general  election 
testified  the  terrors  of  that  infernal 
invention.  The  law  is  impopular 
even  with  the  peaceful,  so  that  **  it  is 
safer  to  resist  than  obey  it.**  And  in 
all  this  moral  chaos  the  mass  of  the 
population  have  yet  one  object — the 
destruction  of  every  institution  time- 
honoured  hands  have  reared,  and  of 
every  fabric  religion  has  sanctified 
and  the  Deity  by  his  blessing  has 
owned.  The  Conservative  party, 
which  in  the  last  Parliament  had 
forty- three  representatives  of  the  Pro- 
testants of  Ireland,  has  lost  ten  of  its 
most  efiScient  supporters  through  a 
system  of  fraud,  perjury,  and  intimi- 
dation,  which  knows  no  parallel,  and 
which  nevertheless,  we  are  told,  defies 
punishment.  The  chief  governor  in 
the  nation  is  one  who  lives  on  the 
incense  of  flattery ;  and,  like  Nero 
fiddling  while  Rome  bums,  he  struts 
and  acts  in  the  private  theatre,  or 
dances  in  tiie  gay  saloon,  while  the 
wail  of  misery  and  the  emigrant*^ 
tears  and  the  sighs  of  tiie  oppressed 
are  pitied  every  where  but  by  h\$ 
sensual  heart.  The  party  supporting 
him  is  destitute  of  high  character,  of 
general  intelligence,  and  of  consider- 
able wealth.  The  mob  unites  with 
the  tribe  of  pensioners  and  placemen 
to  do  him  reverence,  and,  impelled  by 
the  power  of  their  combmed  forces, 
he  plunges  forward,  heedless,  aimless, 
and  unprincipled. 

We  are  told,  however,  by  the  Minis- 
terial prints,  that  all  the  miseries  of 
Ireland,  the  destitution  of  the  poor, 
the  influence  of  Popery,  the  authority 
of  the  demagogues,  are  amply  com- 
pensated by  her  comparative  tranquil- 
lity. Lords  Mulgrave  and  Morpeth 
appeal  to  the  calendar,  and  then  ex- 
claim, **  Behold  what  conciliation  has 
effected !  **  Lord  John  Russell  echoes 
the  cry,  and  the  lawless  join  in  one 
universal  note  of  rejoicing  at  so  de- 
cided a  symptom  of  improvement. 
The  triumph,  however,  is  without 
foundation,  for  Ireland  still  is  wretch- 
ed, miserable,  and  disturbed.  In  one 
barony  of  the  county  Tipperary,  in 
one  single  assize,  the  number  of  cases 
of  murder  was  upwards  of  fihy,  and 
this  astonishing  and  horrible  calendar 
existed  under  Lord  Mulgrave's  par 
excellence  tranquil  sway.  But  if  it  be 
true  that  fewer  offences  are  tried  by 
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the  judges  noir  than  formerly^  what  !s 
the  cause  ?  Not  the  conciliation  plan 
of  the  Whig-Iladicals,  not  the  alliance 
between  the  British  Government  and 
the  debased  Papist  priests,  hnt  the 
change  Lord  Mulgrave's  goTemment 
has  made  in  the  tribunals  before  which 
certain  cases  are  tried  I  Many  hitherto 
included  in  the  assize  calendar  are 
now  sent  before  the  County  Assistant 
Barrister  (answering  to  our  Chair- 
man  of  Quarter- Sessions),  and  thus 
away  go  huudreds  of  offences 
from  the  catalogue  of  crime,  and 
hence  the  self-gratulations  of  the 
Whig  authorities.  Besides  this,  the 
eondact  of  the  juries  and  witnesses 
is  such  that  there  now  exists  a  great 
indisposition  to  prosecute ;  or  if  pro- 
secutions are  undertaken,  peradventure 
Lord  Mulgrave  may  visit  the  part  of 
the  coontiy  in  which  they  occur,  and, 
like  Lord  Grizzle  in  Tom  Thumb, 
order  a  general  jail  deliyery.  Sup- 
podog  that  under  these  circumstances 
there  is  a  diminution  in  tiie  amount  of 
publicly  recorded  crime ;  that  b,  that 
there  is  not  quite  so  much  iniquity, 
and  that  there  are  not  quite  so  many 
punisbed  atrodties  as  were  noticed  at 
the  time  of  tiie  Coercion  Act,  surely 
Lord  Mulgrave  and  his  myrmidons  will 
not  have  tiie  folly  (we  do  not  say  the 
impudence,  for  there  are  no  bounds  to 
tha()  to  declare  that  this  is  any  align- 
ment in  &TOur  of  a  Pro- Popery  Go- 
vernment ?  Grant  the  mob  whatever 
they  demand,  pander  to  the  priests, 
audit  will  indeed  be  strange  if  there 
id  not  thereupon  a  slight  temporary 
lull  in  the  storm  of  Irish  rebellion  I 
To  assert  that  this  diminution  in  out- 
rage is  a  proof  that  national  tranquil- 
lity is  established,  is  to  maintain  a 
position  palpably  fallacious.  So  long 
as  prsedial  criminality  arises  from  po- 
litical agitation,  it  is  clear  that  conces- 
sions to  the  agitators  must  tend  to 
take  away  the  occasion  for  the  conti^ 
nuance  of  guilt.  But  surely  a  Go- 
vernment has  a  higher  duty  than  to 
buy  that  peace  which  it  is  sworn  to 
enforu  in  obedience  to  the  established 
laws  ?  It  is  remarkably  easy  to  pur- 
chase quiescence,  if  concession  is  to 
he  the  mode  of  securing  it ;  but  if  so, 
whv  was  not  the  repeal  agitation  stop- 
ped by  the  concessions  demanded? 
Why  were  not  the  Dorchester  labour- 
ers recalled  when  tiie  political  unions 
claimed  their  release  ?    Why,  more- 
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over,  is  not  the  Poor  Law  Act  re- 
pealed,  if  the  only  policy  statesmen 
can  recognise  is  continued  concession 
to  agitation  ?  Away  with  such  miser- 
able eant!  Society  is  instituted  for 
the  protection  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  shall  might  then  be  sdlow* 
ed  really  to  make  right ;  shdl  force, 
bluster,  and  intimidation  secure  what 
a  sense  of  justice  would  deny ;  shall 
the  violence  of  a  mob  be  an  argument 
more  powerful  than  all  the  claims  of 
all  the  complicated  interests  of  the 
nation  ?  Tranquillity  gained  by 
throwing  out  a  boon  to  the  powerful, 
by  sendmg  a  sop  to  the  whale,  must 
necessarily  be  short-lived  and  delusive. 
It  is  an  open  confession  of  fear,  it  is  a 
tribute  to  brute  force,  a  sacrifice  of 
reason,  a  policy  worthy  only  of  those 
mock  statesmen  and  patriots  who  now 
cling  to  power,  though  its  retention 
costs  their  characters,  and  destroys 
every  vestige  of  their  honour.  The 
people  of  England  are  not,  we  venture 
to  say,  so  credulous  as  to  imagine  that 
Ireland  is  one  whit  more  impartially 
governed  under  Lord  Mulgrave  than 
it  was  under  Lord  Stanley  and  Lord 
Anglesea,  or  under  Sir  Henry  Har- 
dinge  and  Lord  Haddington ;  on  this 
score,  then.  Lord  Mulgrave  can  claim 
no  superiority ;  he  pretends  to  singu- 
larity in  one  respect  only,  namely, 
that  he  concedes  to  priest  and  dema- 
gogue much  they  demand.  He  sacri- 
fices justice  to  expediency ;  he  shows 
the  lawless  that  the  best  way  to  pro- 
cure alterations  is  to  display  violence ; 
he  proves  to  the  mob  that  it  is  not  in 
vain  they  have  murdered  the  inno- 
cent, destroyed  cattle,  burnt  down 
farm-houses,  depopulated  districts, 
threatened  the  lives  of  the  peaceful, 
and  intimidated  all.  They  are  now 
reaping  the  reward  not  of  patience, 
loyalty,  and  virtue,  but  of  fraud,  per- 
jury, violence,  and  crime.  The  Orange- 
men and  the  Protestants  have,  during 
the  whole  period  of  Whig  misrule, 
been  quiescent  and  obedient.  They 
have  firmlv  opposed,  but  never  wan- 
tonly insulted  the  Government,  and 
never  flagrantiy  violated  the  law.  Ul- 
ster has  been  at  peace,  protected  by 
less  than  a  tithe  of  the  police  and 
soldiery  required  for  other  provinces ; 
the  voice  of  its  inhabitants  during  the 
repeal  mania  never  retorted  with  the 
well-merited  rebuke,  "  Ye  have  sown 
the  whirlwind,    and   may  reap    the 
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storm.'*  Ftrfromlt;  the  Protestant* 
almoit  to  a  man  rallied  m  that  emer* 
geney  round  the  Throne»  and  declared 
for  the  Union.  What  is  their  reirard  ? 
They  are  tpumed,  mocked,  and  degnra. 
ded ;  erery  tale  against  them  la  pub* 
liahed  in  the  Gazette ;  every  magia- 
trate  they  respect  is  dismissed  if  dm 
slightest  ftecnsation  can  be  hatehed 
against  him ;  their  church  is  robbed ; 
their  property  is  left  exposed  and  in* 
Becuie;  their  lives  are  often  permiited 
to  remain  in  jeopardy  and  peril.  If 
they  meet  as  they  did  in  January  last* 
lol  a  protest  is  presented  against  their 
exercise  upon  one  occasion  of  a  eon- 
stitutional  privilege  the  Whig  n^ieal* 
ers  use  every  day.  If  they  petition, 
the  tjjl,  in  Parliament  assembled, 
cheer  with  rapture  the  impertinent 
lordling*s  sneer  at  ''  a  miserable  mo. 
nopolixing  minority  I  *'  Thns  is  sedi- 
tion  rewarded*  and  thus  is  ioyalhr 
requited.  Yet  never  will  the  descend- 
ants of  the  gallant  friends  of  William 
of  Orange  forget  their  duties,  and  herd 
irith  the  base  foes  of  the  Brunswiek 
family!  The  warm  affections  of  a  ge- 
nerous people  still  beat  in  their  bo- 
soms ;  the  hallowed  spirit  which  anl^ 
mated  the  martyrs  who  trode  the  scaf- 
fold, and  tottmd  to  the  stake,  is 
kindled  in  the  breast  of  many  a  Pro- 
testant minister,  and  many  a  humble 
attendant  at  the  worship  of  God.  And 
the  time  may  yet  come  wlien  Queen 
Victoria  may  find  how  much  mora 
securely  she  reigns  in  the  heart  of  the 
Irish  Protestants  her  Government  is 
crushing,  than  in  the  merely  expedient 
and  temporary  loyalty  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  who  look  on  Englishmen 
as  **  Baxons,**  and  herself  as  the  des- 
cendant of  an  usurper.  Distant  be 
the  day  when  experience  may  teach 
our  virgin  Sovereign  to  inspire  with 
her  presence,  like  Elizabeth  at  Til- 
bury, the  bands  arrayed  in  defence  of 
Britain  against  a  gigantic  Popish  con- 
Bpiracy  I  But  if  it  ever  arrive,  the 
lion-hearted  defenders  of  Derry  will 
have  no  reason  to  rest  unquietly  in 
their  fathers*  tombs;  for  Protestant- 
ism, though  discourage,  is  not  extin- 
guished, and  yet  possesses  an  innate 
might,  and  an  unconquerable  vitout, 
such  as  shone  resplendent  and  Illus- 
trious in  our  Ridieys,  our  Latimers, 
and  Bilneys. 

We  know  this  language  is  unpo- 
pular.    We  are  told  to  use  language 


mere  coneiUato7y»  to  apeak  more  li^ 

berally, 

^^-^''  in  bondsmana  key 
With  'bated  broalh  siid  vlii^neg  kom- 
bloaess." 

But  we  have  nothing  to  ooneeal,  eatfaer 
of  sentiment  or  of  policy.  The  pre- 
sent time  presents  prospects  of  the 
most  dreary  and  dismal  nature.  The 
proaent  is  a  crisis  of  intense  and  tre- 
mendous  eonsequeneea ;  the  &te  of  ' 
the  Constitution,  as  it  remains  to  us» 
trembles  in  the  scale  %  the  Ghoivh  is 
put  up  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  will 
be  sacriieed  to  them  who  offer  the 
Whigs  the  most  support ;  the  situa- 
tion of  the  Irish  Protestants  in  parti- 
cular is  roplete  with  peril ;  and  the 
monarchy  itself,  resting  as  it  now  does 
on  the  forbearance  of  its  foes,  ii  far 
from  securo  or  safe.  A  struggle, 
therofbre,  may  speedily  eome,  and  le- 
volntion  may  be  the  result;  but  we 
aro  willing  to  look  on  the  brighter 
side,  and  to  watch  for  gleams  of  light 
and  rays  of  promise  on  the  horison. 
Let  us  then  admit,  for  a  moment,  that 
we  have  overrated  PoperVs  power, 
that  we  have  magnified  andexaggera- 
ted  the  national  perils,  and  assumed 
Lord  Mulgrave  and  his  partjr  to  be 
worse  than  their  motives  aetuaUy  prove 
them.  What  then  ?  The  fact  sHU 
remains  incontrovertible,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  Is  at  present  at 
the  command  of  the  Roman  Cathfrfic? ; 
that  these  men  have,  by  prior  perjury) 
shown  to  what  excesses  their  infatua- 
tion will  lead  them.  No  Ministry,  in 
the  existing  state  of  things,  can  thero- 
foro  retain  power,  which  wili  not  use 
it  for  Popish  purposes,  and  stoop  to 
bear  the  yoke  of  O'Conn^.  Then, 
whence  can  we  look  for  aid  ?  Enf?- 
land  has  nobly  done  her  duty  at  the 
recent  elections;  Scotland  has  retained 
her  position  despite  Whig  patronage ; 
and  perhaps  more,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  representation,  could  not  be 
expected  yet  from  these  countries.  Is 
Ireland  the  source  of  hope  ?  We  an- 
swer that  there  has  been  a  great  but 
rilent  reaction  in  that  country  also. 
Among  tihe  supporters  of  the  Reform 
Bill  many  have  been  found  too  honest 
to  mean  any  thing  by  their  political 
exertions,  except  adherence  to  genoine 
British  principles— education  without 
robbery,  the  Constitution  without  cor- 
ruption,  libertv  without  license,  toler- 
ation without  mdifferenee^  and  refonn 
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without  reyolntion.  ^Sucli  men  are  the 
Marquisses  of  Downshire  and  West- 
meath^  Lord  Caledon,  Lord  Donough- 
more,  Mr  Hyde,  Mr  Naper,  Colonel 
Forde,  Sir  Charles  Coote,  and  manj 
more  of  the  most  inflaential  among* 
the  present  Conservatives  of  Ireland. 
They  are  patriots  like  Lord  Stanley, 
vho  know  no  rule  for  their  conduct ' 
but  a  conscientious  deslro  for  their 
country's  good.  They  supported  the 
Reform  Bill  as  a  final  measure  ;  they 
receiTed  it  in  good  faith  intending, 
like  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  that  it  should 
not  be  made  by  factious  men  a  step- 
ping-stone for  fresh  organic  changes. 
The  accession  to  the  Conservative 
party  of  these  men  is  certainly  most 
important,  because  it  adds  moral  in- 
fluence as  well  as  large  numerical 
strength.  Yet  let  us  not  be  deceived. 
The  late  Irish  elections  have  proved 
that,  notwithstanding  the  valuable  in> 
crease  of  their  power,  the  Conservative 
party  is  weaker  in  proportion  than 
before ;  because  the  vast  forces  of  the 
Papists  have  been  combined,  and  the 
whole  living  mass  has  received  an  infu- 
sion of  energy,  which  ere  long  must  be 
most  important  in  operation.  And  if 
the  reaction  have  given  strength  to 
the  friends  of  the  Constitution,  the 
Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  have  thrown 
their  weight  in  Ireland  into  the  scale 
of  the  Papists.  We  have  now  to  con- 
tend against  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  of  Lords  Lansdowne, 
Burlington,  Clifden,  Fitzwilliam, 
Daniley,  Bessborough,  Cork,  &c.,  as 
well  as  against  the  powers  of  the 
priesthood  and  the  mob.  We  admit 
that,  compared  with  the  aggregate  of 
Conservative  property  throughout  Ire- 
land, the  Whig  possessions  are  incon- 
siderable, yet  in  some  places  the  scale 
has  been  turned  by  the  latter.  Thus 
in  Gal  way.  Lord  Clanricarde*s  proper- 
ty being  added  to  Popish  tyranny  and 
fraud,  made  the  balance  predominate 
for  the  Tail ;  in  Yougbal  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire's  influence  caused  the  Con- 
servative to  fail  by  the  paltry  majority 
of  eight;  in  Wicklow,  Mr  Grattan 
owed  his  slender  miyority  to  Lord 
FitzwUliam.  StiU,  however,  it  may 
be  contended,  that,  considering  the 
great  respectabilitv  and  wealth  of  a 
Urge  proportion  of  the  Protestants  of 
all  sects,  who  cannot  be  less  than  one 
in  three  throughout  the  whole  popula* 
tion,  more  might  have  been  done,  and 
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more,  conseqnentiy,  may  be  expected* 
We  fear  this  is  an  erroneous  calcula* 
tion,  for  many  reasons,  but  principally 
for  two. 

Ist,  The  intimidation  existing  in  all 

Sarts  of  the  country,  prior  to  elections, 
uring  their  continuance,  and  subse- 
quent to  their  conclusion,  completely 
annihilates  the  just  influence  of  pro- 
perty where  its  possessor  is  opposed 
to  the  designs  of  the  Popish  prlesttiood. 
Many,  indeed  innumerable  instances 
of  this  well-known  fact  might  be  ad- 
duced, but  one  or  two  will  answer  our 
purpose.  In  the  county  of  Kilkenny, 
the  landlords,  during  the  Repeal  agita- 
tion, almost  to  a  man  opposed  them- 
selves strongly  to  the  wild  and  shame- 
ful project.  The  Whig  Lords,  Bess- 
borough  and  Clifden,  the  Conservative 
Marquis  of  Ormond,  the  Earls  of  Car- 
rick  and  Desart,  Mr  Tighe,  Mr  Kava- 
nagh,  Mr  Flood,  Sir  R.  St  George, 
all  large  landed  proprietors,  used  their 
best  exertions  to  enlist  their  tenantry 
in  the  cause  of  the  Union.  The  Whi^^ 
member.  Lord  Duncannon,  a  popular 
and  estimable  man,  personally  respect- 
ed and  generally  supported,  from  his 
long  connexion  with  the  eounty,  and 
attentive  care  of  its  interests,  solicited 
re-election.  The  Repealers  were  sup- 
ported by  scarcely  a  single  man  of  any 
property  or  consideration;  but  tb^ 
priests  took  the  matter  up  ;  agitated, 
excited,  and  threatened.  The  result 
was.  Lord  Duncannon  dared  not  to  go 
to  the  poll,  and  a  person  void  of  influ- 
ence, and  perhaps  unpossessed  of  a 
qualification,  a  Mr  Finn,  was  trium- 
phantly elected.  The  Whig  journals, 
which  had  not  then  learned  to  praise 
intimidation,  loudly  condemned  this 
flagrant  case  of  coercion;  they  now 
deem  priestly  interference  patriotic;, 
and  mob  intimidation  the  result  of  pure 
liberality.  Another  case,  equallv  bad, 
occurred  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
county  of  Coi)L  the  feeling  of  all  the 
principal  and  influential  inhabitants 
very  much  resembled  the  sentiment  in 
Kilkenny  ;  but  in  Cork  the  properties 
were  much  larger,  and  from  there  be^ 
ing  many  popular  and  liberal  resident 

Sroprietors,  fiie  opposition  to  priestly 
ictation  was  stronger.  On  one  side 
were  ranged  the  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
with  bis  enorinous  Irish  estate,  Lords 
Bandon,  Kingston,  Thomond,  Bantry, 
Cork,  Riversdale,  Mlddletoo,  Ardeo, 
Shannon,  &c.  j  a  very  large  body  of 
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influential  inhabitants  in  the  city  of 
Cork,  in  Youghal»  Mallow,  Fermoy, 
Kinsale,  and  Bandon ;  all  the  wealthy 
commoners  in  the  county,  the  Long- 
fields,  Hydes,  Smyths,  Barrys,  Jeph- 
sons,  &c.  On  the  other  side  were  the 
priests,  and  with  them  none  but  the 
mob.  What  was  the  result?  Mr 
Fergus  O*  Connor,  who  was,  in  three 
years  afterwards,  proved  to  have  no 
sufficient  property  qualification,  was 
elected  without  a  contest !  There  are 
instances  of  priestly  intimidation  which 
at  the  time  were  keenly  felt  by  the 
Whig  party ;  latterly,  however,  it  has 
pleai^  them  to  adopt  another  policy, 
and  to  join  with  those  who  disturb  all 
the  relations  of  society  by  their  fana- 
ticism and  machinations.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  consequently,  the  insolence 
of  the  Popish  priesthood  receives  the 
sanction  of  Government,  and  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  carried  appears  still 
more  glaring.  In  the  evidence  taken 
before  the  late  Intimidation  at  Elec- 
tions Committee,  many  cases  were 
stated,  which  almost  stagger  credibi- 
lity. It  was  proved  that  the  pulpit 
was  commonly  used  as  the  rostrum  of 
political  agitation  ;  that  dreadful  ma- 
ledictions were  heaped  on  all  recusants 
who  might  dare  to  vote  against  priest- 
ly dictation ;  and  that  the  prospects  of 
the  future,  as  well  as  curses  of  a  tem- 
poral kind,  were  used  to  terrify  and 
overawe  a  deluded  and  superstitious 
people.  The  Radicals  tell  us  to  cure 
this  oppressive  state  of  things  by  the 
ballot ;  but  unfortunately  for  their 
prayer,  it  happens  that  in  Ireland  there 
are  confessions  to  the  priests  as  a  ne- 
cessary part  of  the  Popish  religion,  and, 
therefore,  the  ballot  would  be  no  cloak, 
and  would  offer  no  security  or  secrecy. 
So  long  as  the  administrators  of  the  law 
look  tamely  on,  while  the  seditious 
openly  and  boldly  despise  it ;  so  long 
as  the  enervated  hand  of  modem  li- 
beralism holds  the  rod  of  power,  the 
lawless  and  the  desperate  will  range 
undisturbed  in  all  the  wickedness  of 
crime.  A  very  cursory  glance  at  the 
late  Irish  elections  wUl  demonstrate 
how  alone  they  were  carried.  The 
Conservatives  were  made  to  feel  they 
periled  their  lives  by  voting,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  equally  taught 
that  supineness  and  neutrality  were  sins 
against  the  mtyesty  of  the  people.  In 
many  cases,  as  Limerick  county, 
King*s  county,  Galway,  and  Kilkenny 
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for  instance,  there  was  no  contest,  be- 
cause awful  civil  dissensions  and  much 
bloodshed  must  have  been  produced, 
had  the  friends  of  the  Constitution 
ventured  to  exercise  a  Briton's  dearest 
privilege,  the  franchise.  In  some 
more  places,  where  an  election  really 
began,  a  violent  and  sudden  termina- 
tion was  necessary,  from  the  excesses 
of  the  mob  ;  thus^  in  the  town  of  Li- 
merick, after  two  days*  hard  polling, 
after  having  been  personally,  grie- 
vously assaidted,  and  seeing  no  pros- 
pect of  peace,  but  rather  fearing  an 
increase  of  disorder,  the  Conservative 
candidate,  Mr  Mansell,  retired.  Se- 
veral others  among  the  Conservative 
candidates,  especially  Mr  Stafierd 
O'Brien  and  Mr  Dunbar,  were  assail- 
ed in  the  most  dastardly  and  danger-  , 
ous  manner.  In  some  instances  no  ' 
single  member  of  their  committees  , 
could  walk  in  public  safety,  and  in  ' 
very  many  towns  the  military  were  , 
compelled  to  protect  the  voters  to  the 
polls  by  regular  escort ;  and  in  Cashel,  , 
Sligo,  &c.  they  were  themselves, 
when  unoffending,  severely  attacked 
by  the  enfuriated  populace.  Major 
Wyndham,  in  the  latter  place,  with 
very  great  difficulty  escaped  with  his 
life.  In  Longfoid  awful  atrocities 
were  committed  in  the  name  of  <'  the 
sowl  and  liberty  ;*'  in  Coleraine  and 
Newry,  when  it  was  found  that  Con- 
servatism must  triumph,  the  mob  in 
despair  resorted  to  every  species  of 
violence  and  tumult.  Throughout 
the  land  murder  stalked  with  its  fell 
aspect  and  stealthy  step,  wreaking 
vengeance  by  many  a  hidden  blow,  or 
mamng  victims  for  future  extermina- 
tion. The  lamentable  case  of  the  two 
butchered  Protestant  yeomen  of  Sligo, 
Allen  and  Mackenzie,  is  still  fresh  in 
public  recollecdon,  and  their  blood 
still  cries  to  Heaven  for  retribution. 
But  though  this  disastrous  tale  has 
thrilled  every  beiog  capable  of  human 
emotion,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  it 
is  a  singular  specimen  of  priestly  bar- 
barity and  mob  mercy.  No ;  the 
state  of  Ireland  prevents  information 
being  given  of  any  offences  which  are 
committed  in  the  much-abused  name 
of  public  freedom ;  or  if  a  slower  pro- 
cess of  murder  be  adopted,  and  star- 
vation, or  incendiarism,  or  fear,  bo 
used  as'  means  to  terrify  exbtence,  and 
gradually  to  extingiush  it,  shall  it  be 
said  that  there  is  less  occasion  for 
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sympathy  than  in  a  case  which  dis- 
plays openly  the  blood  of  a  slaughter- 
ed subject  and  the  despair  of  a  ruined 
fiumly?   The  peculiarities  of  crime 
maj  vary  in  different  districts — there 
may  be  more  murders  in  Tipperary 
and  more  smaller  outrages  in  Kerry — 
there  may  be  necessity  for  Protestants 
saring  their  lives  by  pretending  con- 
version in  Cork  or  in  Carlow — and 
there  may  be  paramount  occasion  for 
Protestants  Instantly  emigrating  from 
Longford,   SligOy  and   Cavan.     But 
the  system  throughout  is  the  same ;  it 
is  a  system  of  intimidation,  which  as- 
sumes the  character  of  one  gigantic 
conspiracy  against  Protestantism,  and 
amounts  in  its  effects  to  an  extensive 
persecution.     Every  where  its    evils 
are  felt ;  distraction  and  disorder,  ter- 
ror and  death,  are  its  results ;  while 
the  priests  exult  in  the  success  of  their 
diabolical  and  Jesuitical  endeavours  to 
embroil  a  nation  in  civil  discord  as  a 
preparative  for  completing  its   con« 
qaests.    <'  Divide  et  impera"  is  their 
motto.     They  render  freedom  of  elec- 
tion and  fineedom  of  conscience  equally 
Tain  and  idle  mockeries — ^they  array 
men  in  deadly  hostility  with  men — 
tbey  check  all  practical  and  well-con- 
sidered   improvement — ^they    render 
Ireland  the  continual  abode  of  poverty 
by  banishing  capital  and  discouraging 
iDdustry — they  destroy  all  the  distinc- 
tions of  society,  and  trample  on  blood- 
bought  rights,  in  the  name  of  Popery 
and  revolution.     How  then,  we  ask, 
can  it  be  expected  that  the  Protestants 
can  be  fairly  represented  ?   They  pos- 
sess indeed  nineteen-twentieths  of  the 
landed  property  of  the  country — they 
contribute  to  works  of  benevolence 
considerably  more  than  that  propor- 
tion of  property — they  constitute  a 
body  of  men  unequalled  perhaps  in 
the  world  for  liberality  of  feeling  and 
generosity   of   deed,  for   patriotism, 
gaUantry,  and  integrity;  yet  at  an 
election  they  are  comparatively  power- 
less—they  are  hooted  and  mobbed  at 
the  polU-their  tenantry  march  up, 
beaded  by  some  factious  priests,  and 
publicly  vote  against  them  in  a  body — 
their  Roman  Catholic  labourers  leave 
them,  if  the  harvest  is  nigh — if  they 
are  tradesmen,  a  mark  is  set  on  the 
door)  and  wo  to  the  man  who  enters! 
In  the  chapels  in  their  neighbourhood 
they  are  held  up  by  the  self-called 
ininisterB  of  the  Christian  religion  to 


execration  and  odium.  The  mob  are 
constantly  reminded  that "  the  Saxons" 
possess  confiscated  property,  and  that 
among  themselves  the  men  exist  who 
possess  the  prior  titles;  and  every 
man  a  Romanist,  who  has  strength  of 
mind  enough,  in  spite  of  obloquy  and 
danger,  to  vote  as  his  conscience 
dictates,  is  shunned  by  his  neighbours, 
and  is  liable  to  be  pointed  at  (as  many 
have  been)  in  chapel,  as  an  enemy  to 
his  church  and  his  country.  We  may 
well  marvel  at  the  undaunted  bearing 
of  the  Irish  Conservatives  amidst  all 
this  persecution  and  intimidation — we 
may  indeed  wonder  that  tiiey  venture 
forth  so  often  at  elections,  defeated 
tune  after  time,  yet  never  dispirited 
or  disheartened,  though  each  contest 
augments  their  perils  and  increases 
their  personal  enemies.  They  have 
to  contend  against  enormous  power 
exerting  the  whole  of  its  energies 
against  them  in  violence  and  lawless- 
ness. But  it  is  not  thus  alone  they 
suffer,  for  fraud  is  as  forcible  in  its 
operation  ; — and  this  brings  us  to  the 
second  cause  of  Conservative  ill- 
success. 

2dfy,  The  register  of  votes  in  Ire- 
land is  one  vast  compilation  of  fraudu- 
lent and  fictitious  votes.  It  is  corrupt 
in  every  county — it  includes  thousands 
who  have  no  shadow  of  a  title  to  vote 
— it  is  manufactured  by  the  rebel 
Association  through  the  convenient 
agency  of  partisan  assistant  barristers 
and  obsequious  Popish  perjury.  In 
vain  Conservatives  contest  electoral 
districts  and  attend  sedulously  to  the 
registration,  they  are  constantiy  met 
by  hundreds  of  fagot-voters  claiming 
property  where  they  possess  none,  and 
ingeniously  augmenting  it  where  they 
do.  By  the  Reform  Act  all  persons 
vrith  a  clear  beneficial  yearly  interest 
of  ten  pounds  can  claim  to  be  put  on 
the  county  register ;  consequentiy,  if 
leaseholders  possess  a  holding  or  farm 
which  from  good  management  has 
increased  in  value  so  that  they  can 
sublet  it  and  acquire  from  a  solvent 
tenant,  over  and  above  their  rent,  ten 
pounds  a-year,  they  are  entitied  to 
the  franchise ;  and  so  also,  all  posses- 
sors of  advantageous  leases  (though 
the  Radical  haters  of  Irish  landlords 
never  would  admit  till  now  that  there 
were  such  things),  if  they  can  in  the 
same  manner  gain  ten  pounds  per 
annum,  are  entitied  to  vote.     This, 
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however,  is  not  going  the  whole  hog — 
it  sarours  of  the  Conservative  prin- 
ciple that  propertj  should  he  the 
foundation  of  the  franchise,  and  it 
seems  too  indicative  of  Lord  Stanley^s 
Conservative  spirit.  The  Rehel  As- 
sociation have  therefore  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  evade  the  plain  meaning  of 
the  law,  and  to  foist  on  the  register  all 
persons  who  will  have  the  temerity 
and  effrontery  to  swear  they  possess 
ten  pounds  clear  yearly  beneficial 
interest  in  lands,  a  cabin,  a  potato- 
garden,  a  cellar,  or  a  pothouse,  be- 
cause by  the  sweat  of  their  brows  they 
succeed  in  making,  while  in  possession 
of  their  leases,  that  sum  in  business 
and  agricultural  oecupations.  Lord 
Mulgrave  and  the  Whig  Government 
have  not  been  backward  in  forwarding 
this  extended  conspiracy  against  the 
integrity  of  the  register,  for  every 
where  partisan  revising  ^  barristers 
have  been  appointed,  and  consequently 
the  claims  of  the  ragged  regiment  of 
Popish  paupers  are  considered  by 
men  who  have  previously  resolved  to 
sanction  them.  The  result  has  been 
the  complete  swamping  of  the  whole 
body  of  bona  Jide  freeholders.  In 
several  places  the  register  has  been 
doubled.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  Conservatives,  thinking  themselves 
unjustified  in  following  so  bad  an 
example,  have  appealed  to  the  Judges 
on  the  subject,  and  ten  of  them  (in- 
cluding the  Whig  Judge,  Crampton) 
have  decided  agdnst  the  ingenious 
device  of  0*Connell  and  the  Rebel 
Association.  The  two  dissentients 
are  Messrs  Perrin  and  Richards — 
judges  who  owe  their  ermine  to  the 
demagogue's  praise,  and  who  through- 
out life  have  been  ardent  tliorough- 
going  Radicals.  The  dissolution  of 
Parliament  occurred  before  an  oppor- 
tunity had  been  afforded  of  trying  to 
purge  the  register  in  conformity  with 
this  decision,  and  the  Conservatives 
are  therefore  compelled  to  apply  to 
Parliament  for  that  justice  the  Whig 
revising-barristers  have  denied  them. 
Now  it  must  be  evident,  from  the 
two  causes  we  have  mentioned  mili- 
tating against  the  constitutional — 
their  voters  being  intimidated,  and 
the  whole  ingenuity  of  Jesuitical  fraud 
operating  in  favour  of  Popery — that, 
under  existing  circumstances,  there  is 
no  hope  of  much  progress  being  made. 
It   remains    then   to  consider  what 


means  should  be  adopted  by  the  Le- 
gislatare,  and  what  steps  taken  by 
the  Conservative  party,  to  remedy^  the 
evils  felt,  and  to  mitigate  the  perils 
encountered.  We  enter  npon  the 
oonsideration  of  this  auestion  warm- 
ly, though  our  general  view  of  Ire- 
land's  prospects  is  most  desponding. 
Present  calamity  should  not  occasion 
inactivity,  nor  the  near  approach  of 
further  misery  banish  eveir*  effort 
to  avert  it.  we,  therefore,  join  ear- 
nestly In  all  plans  for  Irish  ameliora- 
tion, and  feel  deeply  interested  in 
every  scheme  to  alleviate  its  wretch- 
edness and  restore  its  peace. 

First,  then,  we  submit  to  ^le  Con- 
servative the  question.  Why  is  the 
poll  in  Ireland  permitted  to  remain 
four  days  in  boroughs,  and  Jit?e  in 
counties?  Equal  laws  for  England 
and  Ireland  is,  we  are  told,  the  mean- 
ing of  the  cuckoo -note,  '*  Justice 
for  Ireland."  The  poll  in  England 
is  confined  to  one  day  in  borough5, 
and  two  in  counties.  Let  the  same 
law  apply  to  Ireland ;  let  the  oppor- 
tunities for  intimidation  be  lessened ; 
let  the  time  for  oppression  be  short- 
ened. In  the  state  of  the  law  now, 
the  priests  have  full  time  to  mature 
their  plans,  to  bring  their  forces  to 
bear  where  they  are  most  wanted, 
and,  after  having  polled  themselves, 
have  ample  remaining  space  to  parade 
the  towns,  to  tamper  with  the  voters* 
and  to  dbturb  the  district  by  agita- 
tion. Besides,  the  expense  of  a  con- 
test protracted  to  four  days  in  a 
borough  must  be  yery  great,  and  the 
bribery  occasioned  must  be  consider- 
able.  There  is  no  pretence  for  sav- 
ing that  if  the  city  of  London  can  be 
polled  in  one  day,  that  Youghal  or 
Limerick  shall  have  four ;  nor  is  there 
the  smallest  excuse  for  asserting  that 
while  two  suflices  the  whole  West 
Riding,  with  its  four-aad-twenty  thou- 
sand voters,  Cariow,  with  less  than  a 
tenth  that  number,  must  have  five 
days  to  complete  its  polling.  Surely 
the  sticklers  for  equal  laws  w31  not 
object  to  equalize  them  in  this  respect. 
If  so,  they  will  only  bring  scorn  upon 
their  nlausible  pro^ssions.  We  have 
very  little  doubt  that  Dublin,  and 
Youghal,  and  Kinsale  would  have 
been  carried  bad  the  election  not  ex- 
tended to  four  days;  and  the  aaxa^ 
remark  applies  to  Armagh  and  Bel- 
fast.   At  first  the  Conservatiyes  head- 
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ed  the  poii,  and  seemed  secure  of 
rictoffy  as  tfaej  were  if  the  bctttle  had 
been  fiurly  fought ;  bat  four  days 
affi>rded  time  enough  to  get  peijuren 
to  personate  all  the  dead  and  dying. 
Pneste  posted  to  the  timorous  and 
wafering;  the  mob  marked  out  the 
fearful  imd  hesitating ;  and  the  Radi- 
cal officers  employed  in  taking  the 
poll  hnproved  in  insolence  and  trick- 
ery by  practice.  We  are  aware 
that  many  Conserrati^es  object  to  the 
alteration  of  this  law,  bnt  most  of  the 
experienced  earnestly  desire  it ;  and 
oor  own  jodgment  strongly  coincides 
with  the  latter.  At  auT  rate,  atten- 
tion shoeld  be  attracted  to  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  should  be  grarely  consi- 
dered ;  for  if,  as  we  beiieTC,  the  alter- 
ation is  advisable,  there  appears  to 
be  no  sofficient  ground  for  the  Whigs 
to  act  upon  in  refbmng  it,  if  they  were 
soinefined. 

2diy,  We  say  to  the  Irish  Conser- 
T&tifes,  left  not  the  late  elections  pass 
off  without  nigcrous  measures  being 
taken  to  punish  Jrauds,  and  to  correct 
the  evils  experienced.  In  every  case 
where  peijury  can  be  proved,  in  every 
case  where  a  eommittee  of  the  House 
of  Conmiofis  nifty  detect  it,  let  it  be 
proseented.  Discourage  this  system 
by  all  means ;  teadi  the  lawless  that 
they  cannot  offend  entirely  with  im- 
punity, filb^t  Lord  Mulgrave  admi- 
nisters the  law.  In  every  instance 
where  bribery  b  shown  to  have  exist- 
ed, Inform,  and  prosecute  also.  Whe- 
ther there  be  election  petitions  or  not, 
search  for  cases  of  bribery,  and  pro- 
eecote  for  the  offence.  A  few  penal- 
ties of  £500  would  teach  the  National 
Association's  pacificators  to  be  more 
cautious  in  future,  or  might  cool  their 
zeal  in  prison.  Above  all^  we  sav, 
petition  wherever  tiiere  is  a  possibili- 
ty of  purging  the  register,  and  paving 
the  way  to  a  new  one.  We  do  not 
add,  petition  in  Cariow,  Dublin,  Bel- 
fast, &c.,  for  we  know  the  advice  is 
anticipated,  and  that  in  those  places, 
ai^  many  more,  nothing  but  gross 
miflconduct  on  the  part  of  Committees 
of  the  House  of  Commons  can  pre- 
sent the  defeated  candidates  succeed- 
in*.  We  allude  to  other  places,  to 
Westmeath,  to  Limerick^  to  the  town 
of  Galway,  to  Cork,  and  to  Water- 
ford.  Strike  off  the  poll  every  man 
"who  has  no  right  to  be  there;  carry 
w  a  scrutiny ;  appeal  to  the  Legisla- 
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ture  against  the  prejudice  and  partia- 
lity of  the  partisan  assistant  barris- 
ters $  and  expose,  and,  if  possible^ 
punish  the  gross  intimidation  of  the 
priests.  We  do  not  say  this,  heedless 
or  ignorant  of  the  expensive  pro- 
ceedings we  are  suggesting.  We  look 
to  England's  aid,  and  we  believe 'it 
will  not  be  wanting.  We  cannot  think 
that,  at  this  important  crisis,  the  Irish 
Protestants  will  be  forsaken.  They 
are  fighting  otir  battle,  and  not  mere- 
ly tlieir  own ;  they  are  the  vanguard 
of  the  Protestant  army.  If  they  fall, 
it  will  not  be  alone.  If  sacrifices  are 
not  made  now,  they  never  will  be ; 
the  mind  which  can  remain  callous  at 
a  conjuncture  of  affairs  so  critical  as 
tlie  present,  will  continue  cold  and 
selfiidi  till  the  tomb  perpetuates  and 
rivals  its  frigidity.  We  hope  better 
things  than  a  deaf  ear  being  turned 
to  the  demands  of  the  Conservatives 
of  Ireland  for  sympathy  and  succour. 
No  cause  is  more  tnily  noble  than 
that  in  which  they  have  been  en- 
gaged ;  we  may  safely  add,  no  con- 
test was  ever  sustained  with  more 
true  nobility  of  spirit,  and  more  fer- 
vent, consistent  devotion. 

3dly,  We  warn  the  Irish  Protestants 
not  to  droop  or  despair ;  we  bid  them 
prepare  for  the  future,  not  brood  over 
the  inevitable  past.  Nil  desperandum. 
Let  the  registers  still  be  watched ; 
for  money  spent  at  the  registration  is 
saved  at  the  election.  In  the  words 
of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  we  say,  «  Re- 
gister, Register,  Register !  **  If  the 
Papists  persist  in  that  system  of  ex- 
clusive dealing  which  they  have  adopt- 
ed in  the  case  of  Messrs  Guinness, 
the  great  brewers,  let  them  feel  that 
they  have  entered  on  a  course  of 
policy  which  they  have  far  greater 
reason  to  dread  than  their  opponents. 
Let  British  Protestants  also  learn  to 
show  more  interest  in  the  affairs  of 
Ireland ;  let  them  buy  property  there, 
if  it  be  only  sufficient  to  give  a  vote  ; 
let  them  thus  identify  themselves  more 
closely  with  their  brethren  in  the 
Sister  Isle.  If  a  candidate  have  been 
defeated  at  the  last  election,  let  him 
be  the  chosen  champion  for  the  next 
time  also  ;  for  adherence  to  the  same 
candidate  during  two  contests  gives 
an  advantage  of  the  most  valuable 
description.  If  there  be  no  candidate, 
let  one  be  selected  at  once,  so  that 
the   constituency  may   be  long   ao- 
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quainted  with  him ;  and  in  order  thftt^ 
in  the  event  of  anj  casualty^  the  death 
or  the  retirement  of  the  present  mem- 
ber8»  there  maj  be  the  advantage  of 
previous  occupancy  of  the  field  on  the 
side  of  the  Conservatives.  Prevent 
Protestant  emigration  ;  organize  and, 
by  union,  gain  strength ;  form  Con- 
servative Associations  and  Registra- 
tion Committees ;  and  conciliate  the 
people  wherever  conciliation  is  prac- 
ticable, without  the  sacrifice  of  prin- 
ciple, or  the  concession  of  power  they 
may  not  have  discretion  to  wield. 

These  are  measures  which  can 
have  but  one  tendency,  and  that, 
the  strengthening  of  the  Protestant 
cause.  But  we  are  not  sang^uine 
enough  to  augur  that  our  suggestions, 
or  that  any  plans  whatever  can  prove 
powerfuUy  operative,  while  the  Go- 
vernment of  Ireland  continues  admi- 
nistered by  men  who  are  leagued  with 
the  basest  of  the  land  for  paltry  fac- 
tious purposes.  When  the  law  pro- 
tects property  and  life ;  when  voters 
can  marcli  up  to  the  poll  unawed  by 
despicable  demagogues, 

"  Who  bellow  for  liberty  to-day, 
And  roar  for  power  to-morrow ;" 

when  the  revising-barristers  are  men 
of  reputation  and  of  impartiality;  when 
the  statutes  against  perjury  and  per- 
secution, are  sufficiently  stnngent  and 
available,  we  may  hope  to  see  Con- 
servatism prosper  in  Ireland.  And 
if  a  Conservative  Government  at  pre- 
sent ruled  in  England,  we  believe 
these  blessings  woidd  be  secured,  and 
this  result  ensue.  We  are  told,  in. 
deed,  by  those  who  have  bullied  us  so 
loudly  and  so  long,  that  if  her  Majes- 
ty's present  advisers  were  turned  out 
by  the  Legislature,  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  were  to  come  in,  that  Ireland 
would  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection, 
and  he  would  be  compelled  to  aban- 
don the  helm.  We  are  not  composed 
of  sufficiently  penetrable  stufP  to  heed 
this  empty  and  inane  boasting;  we 
hardly  think  that  the  dauntless  spirit 
of  Wellington  or  of  Stanley  would  be 
afiected  by  it.  The  age  of  wonders 
has  indeed  arrived,  if  the  British 
people  may  not  choose  their  own 
rulers;  if  those  who  pay  five-sixths 
of  the  taxes  may  not  have  a  voice  in 
the  selection  of  the  public  treasurers ; 
if  those  who  compose  two-thirds  of  the 
population  may  not  determine  what 
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course  of  proceeding  is  most  politic 
and  just.  We  apprehend  that,  for 
once.  Popery  has  miscalculated  the 
length  of  its  tether,  when  it  presumes 
to  dictate  to  Great  Britain  what  man- 
ner of  Ministers  she  shall  sanction. 
What  if  the  lion  of  England  be 
aroused,  and  stand  up  once  more  in 
the  dignity  of  consununate  strength 
to  sha^e  ofi"  the  fetters  with  which 
Popery  has  entwined  him,  and  to  bursi 
the  bondage  the  slaves  of  bigotry  have 
clasped  over  his  majestic  limbs ;  shall 
the  lord  of  the  forest  submissively 
crouch  down  again  dismayed  and  de- 
feated, because  the  hoarse  voice  of 
Babylon's  mistress  threatens  with 
temporary  perils?  Though  Popery 
mav  hope  otherwise,  the  heroic  spint 
of  bygone  days  not  only  lives  in  the 
memory  but  in  the  heart  of  England — 
it  is  not  dead  but  sleepeth.  And 
Scotland,  whose  holy  Covenanters 
have  dyed  many  a  field  with  sacred 
blood,  and  opened  a  perennial  fountain 
of  gratitude,  liberty,  and  love,  still 
boasts  a  recollection  of  her  martyrs, 
and  affection  for  her  heavenlv  faith. 
Ages  have  passed  since  last  the  pure 
energy  of  Protestantism  signalized  its 
power  in  endurance  at  the  stake,  and 
gallantry  in  the  battle ;  generations 
have  fallen  before  <'  Death  the  skele- 
ton ;"  nations  have  been  humbled  by 
"  Time  the  shadow ;"  but  the  emp'ire 
which  drove  a  perjured  monarch  from 
his  lofty  throne,  and  built  its  doubly- 
blessing  freedom  on  holiness  and  order, 
still  exists,  and  still  contains  within  it 
thousands  of  the  noble,  the  devoted, 
and  the  brave.  In  vain  would  Popery 
attempt  to  overawe  the  British  people, 
or  to  combat  their  deliberate  inten- 
tions ;  and  in  vain,  too,  would  the 
enfuriated  victims  of  Popish  delu- 
sion assail  even  the  Protestant  colo- 
nists of  Ireland,  <'  the  Sassenachs," 
whose  ancestors  have  freely  bled,  and 
as  often  conquered  against  the  vile 
usurpations  of  tvranny  at  home,  and 
of  Romish  amDition  abroad.  We 
laugh  to  scorn  the  affected  and  strained 
bravado  of  the  Irish  clerical  and  secu- 
lar demagogues ;  we  know  that  open 
sedition  could  be  suppressed  as  it  hai 
been  before ;  that  more  bold  rebellion 
could  be  quelled  as  it  was  when  Popery 
had  all  the  aid  of  Gaul ;  and  if  another 
policy  were  adopted,  and  by  extending 
crime  the  Papists  tried  to  terrify  the 
friends  of  the  Protestants  into  sub- 
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mission^  we  are  well  aware  that  though 
crime  would  not  be  retorted,  the  unas- 
sisted power  of  the  law  would  vigor- 
ooslf  extinguish  or  check  the  disorder. 
Should  such  a  contingency  arise,  and 
were  Mr  O'Connell,  in  his  place  in 
Parliament,  to  threaten  the  House  of 
Conunons  with  an  augmented  assize 
calendar  as  a  bugbear,  the  question 
would  arise,  if  he  should  not  be  made 
answerable  for  such  a  consequence? 
He  clearly  proves  that  he  can  estab- 
lish comparative  peace  whenever  he 
chooses ;  and  we  see  no  reason  why  he, 
therefore,  should  not  be  kept  as  a 
hostage  for  it.  The  "  Liberal"  party, 
however,  say  that  the  disturbances  in 
Ireland  could  arise  only  from  one 
source — ^her  wrongs ;  and  that  it  is 
only  by  redressing  these  tranquillity 
can  be  secur^ ;  wat  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  the  Conservatives  would  not  yield 
any  institutions  of  the  country  to  the 
insatiable  appetite  of  the  revolutionary 
faction,  and,  as  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, agitation  and  discord  must 
continue.  We  need  scarcely  say  this 
is  empty,  unmeaning  cant ;  but  for  the 
sake  of  any  who  may  have  been  gulled, 
we  will  briefly  expose  it. 

What  are  the  wrongs  of  Ireland  ? 
First  and  foremost,  the  want  of  a  poor- 
law.  This  is  a  Conservative  mea- 
sure ;  it  was  the  favourite  project  of 
the  late  respected  Michael  Thomas 
Sadler— (chirum  et  venerabile  nomen  I) 
_and,  though  opposed  by  Lord  Al- 
thorp,  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the 
whole  of  the  Wh&s,  was  constantly 
supported  by  the  Conservative  party 
generally.  The  present  Ministry  pro« 
leases  to  have  taken  it  up,  but  so  false 
are  they  in  their  pretended  desire  to 
forward  the  scheme,  that  it  is  more 
than  probable  they  will  be  compelled, 
after  all  their  bluster,  to  depute  the 
task  to  the  Opposition.  Secondly, 
The  existence  of  a  Protestant  Estab* 
lished  Church.  Are  the  Whigs  pre- 
pared to  abolish  this  **  grievance?" 
They  declare  they  are  not.  They 
are  sworn,  as  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
— ^but  that  goes  for  little  in  these  days, 
as  the  Papists  are  so  sworn  also,  and 
every  one  knows  how  reli^ously  thby 
act  upon  the  Romish  pnnciple,  that 
<«  everr  oath  against  the  good  of  the 
Chunm  (Popeiy)  is  peijury."  The 
Conservatives,  in  siqpporting  an  £s« 
tabliahed  Protestant  Church,  do  no 
more  thaa  the  present  Aiioisters  pro- 
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fess  to  do.  What  then  is  the  differ- 
ence ;  how  do  the  Whig-Radicals  re- 
medy the  wrongs  of  Ireland  ?  By  a 
petty,  paltry  system  of  half  concession 
and  half  retention,  of  privateering  and 
fair-sailing  ;  by  a  continual  cheating 
of  conscience  to  save  character ;  by 
attacking  where  they  know  they  can- 
not plunder,  by  bullymg  when  no  one 
is  afraid.  They  preserve  the  coun- 
tenance of  O'Connell  by  cheering  him 
when  he  abuses  the  Church,  and  they 
retain  their  places  by  loudly  vaunting 
their  attachment  to  its  principles ;  like 
arrant  knaves  they 

"  Hint  a  fault,  but  hesiUte  dislike.*' 

The  Papists  tell  them  tithes  must 
be  abolished  ''in  substance  and  in 
name.**  The  Whigs  consent  to  steal 
five-and-twenty  per  cent,  and  L. 50, 000 
more  for  Popish  education ;  and  es- 
cape condemnation  from  their  allies 
by  protesting  they  have  the  will  but 
not  the  power  to  steal  more.  But  as 
to  extinguishing  the  Church,  they  are 
as  conservative  as  the  Conservatives 
themselves.  Indeed,  as  they  know 
they  rest  under  some  suspicion,  they 
profess  the  more  loudly  their  purity. 
Thus  Ireland  can  have  no  pretence  for 
treating  Sir  Robert  Peel's  party  as 
peculiarly  opposed  to  redress  of  grie- 
vances, unless  that  emphatic  title  be 
given  to  a  miserable  instalment,  with 
no  hope  of  the  rest.  The  only  re- 
maining grievance  is  the  possession 
of  a  municipal  system  different  to  that 
enjoyed  in  England.  But  the  Con- 
servatives are  by  no  means  indisposed 
to  grant  equality  of  leg^lation  in  this 
respect,  if  similar  equality  be  awarded 
in  other  matters.  The  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington has  distinctly  declared,  that  if 
Irish  Church  property  be  respected  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  income  of  the 
English  and  Scotch  churches,  there 
will  no  longer  be  any  objection  to  the 
establishment  of  a  liberal  municipal 
system  in  Ireland.  We  will  not  now 
discuss  the  policy  of  this  concession  ; 
we  think  experience  should  teach  us 
to  withhold  more  power  from  those 
who  acknowledge  their  object  to  be 
the  formation  of  '*  normal  schools  of 
peaceful  agitation ;  *'  and  we  do  not 
see  why,  in  the  present  state  of  Ire- 
land, the  boroughs  should  be  afflicted 
with  annual  elections  and  registrations, 
and  the  expensive  formalities  of  new 
towtt-councilBt     We  know  that  th« 
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corporations  were  origiiiaUy  instituted 
for  the  protection  of  Protestant  set- 
tlers— ^we  believe  them  to  be  necessary 
for  that  purpose  now — and  when  we 
hear  loud  outcries  about  the  great 
abuse  in  the  administration  of  corpo- 
rate property^  we  remember  thai  its 
whole  amount  in  the  sister  country  is 
not  oqual  to  the  possessions  of  eitlier 
Liverpool  or  London  singly.  Waiving 
these  considerationsi  however,  the  fact 
appears  plain  and  definite^  that  the  Coo« 
servatives  are  willing  to  extend  equal 
laws,  so  long  as  they  are  demanded,  up- 
on all  questions ;  so  long  as  similar  le* 
gislation  is  not  sought,  in  one  instance, 
as  a  mean  of  producing  dissimilaritg  in 
another.  There  is,  therefore,  no  foun- 
dation for  the  idle  pretence  that  the 
Conservatives  are  peculiarly  favour- 
able to  the  perpetuation  of  Irish  grie* 
vances.  If  the  want  of  the  ballot,  the 
existence  of  tlie  House  of  Lords,  sep- 
tennial parliaments,  and  a  limited 
suffrage  be  considered  evils,  these,  it 
must  be  remembered,  are  not  confined 
in  any  degree  to  Ireland,  for  England 
shares  them ;  nor  are  the  Conserva- 
tives particularly  answerable  for  them, 
as  the  Whigs  as  vigorously  contend 
for  their  continuance.  Where^,  then, 
is  the  occjision  for  all  the  bluster  and 
violence  with  which  the  Conservatives 
are  assailed ;  and  with  the  increase  of 
which  they  are  threatened  if,  in  con- 
formity with  the  desire  of  the  people 
of  England,  they  ascend  to  power? 
The  most  factious  of  the  Whig-Radi- 
cals  do  not  affect  to  believe  that  if  Sir 
Robert  Peel  r^ained  office,  there 
would  be  any  denial  of  practical  justice^ 
any  increase  of  taxation,  any  extrava- 
gance, or  any  opposition  to  publk 
works  and  the  general  details  of  im- 
provement. Nor  will  it  be  denied 
that  business  would  be  more  actively 
carried  on  than  it  has  been  under  the 
weak  and  vacillating  Melbourne  Cabi- 
net* Yet  the  policy  of  the  Vatican 
demands  that  the  dismissal  of  a  fop 
like  Lord  Mulgrave,  an  accomplished 
idler  like  Lord  Morpeth,  and  an  inso- 
lent official  like  Mr  Drummond,  ^aU 
not  be  effected  without  national  eon* 
Yulsion,  and  the  general  patronage  of 
sedition.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  threat  $ 
how  much  it  deserves  attention,  or 
rather,  how  deeply  it  should  be  scorn- 
ed, need  not  be  stated.  It  is  a  betrayal 
of  a  desire  to  rebel ;  it  is  significant 
of  the  Tery  profound  ^yalty  of  iha 
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Roman  Cathdies,  who  clbej  ihe  law 
only  when  it  suits  their  purpoMs ;  and 
it  may  very  safely  be  ridiculed  by  all 
who  know  that  it  is  not  the  first  time 
rebelUoB  has  broken  out  in  vain,  aod 
disloyalty  provoked  a  just  and  Bevere 
chastisemeiit«  The  time  is  not  ripe 
for  revolt;  Fopeiy  had  better  not  put 
forth  its  strength  till  it  is  matured* 
for  if  it  do^  peradveuttire  it  may  re- 
oeive  a  check  ealeulated  ncit  only  to 
procrastinate,  bnt,  perhaps,  effedi^r 
to'  annihilate  that  devonlly  denred 
consumanatioB.  Premature  exhibi- 
tions of  supremacy  are  not  so  much  to 
be  dreaded  by  the  Conservatives  as  by 
the  Papists  themselves,  and  some  hare 
sufficient  confidence  in  the  tact  of  those 
persons  to  beiieve,  that  no  want  cf 
discretion  will  thus  be  shown.  To 
oppose  a  Conservative  Oovemment 
by  bellowiqg  in  the  Cora  Exchange, 
boBying  in  Parliament,  libelling,  agi- 
tatmg,  begging  for  rent,  committing 
peijury,  and  by  other  similar  peeea- 
dilioes  and  divefrions,  is  natural,  and 
ludicrous,  and  imrpotent ;  wecansnule 
at  their  foHy  while  we  punish  the  of- 
fonce.  But  if  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment were  to  meet  a  different  ^>ecies 
of  hostility,  the  nnconstitntioniU  and 
barbarous  endeavour  to  magnify  crime 
for  party  purposes ;  if  the  law  as  well 
as  tiie  autiiorities  were  systematicaUy 
thwarted  and  overborne,  it  would  be 
time  to  repress  such  flagrant  proceed- 
ings by  energy  and  vigour.  We  have, 
indeed,  no  expectation  that  such  cir- 
cumstances or  such  opposition  will 
arise ;  we  have  too  much  reliance  on 
the  soise  of  the  people  to  suppose  thev 
would  permit  themselves  to  be  perma- 
nently embroiled  in  oontinnal  discord 
and  mutual  slaughter,  to  answer  the 
ends  of  any  demagogues,  or  any  Ac- 
tion whatever. 

We  are  induced,  firom  these  consi- 
derations, to  believe  that  if  a  Censer- 
jvative  Govemment  were  to  suceeed 
the  present  one,  as  we  hope  will  short- 
ly be  the  ease  after  Parliament  has 
assembled,  and  the  cation  petitioiis 
are  decided,  there  would  be  rail  secu- 
rity for  its  ability  to  govern  and  con- 
trol Ireland.  We  confees  that  we 
look  to  this  pro^fiect  as  the  only  pos- 
sible escape  for  ihat  eoimtry  from  a 
revolution  on  the  one  hand,  or  a  Po- 
pish despotism  on  the  other.  The 
Romish  movement  nnist  be  speedily 
stayed^ or kirill  be  too  )ato  to  resist 
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it ;  the  a|^taton  mi^  be  deprived  of 
their  influence  La  the  natioDal  councilB^ 
or  the  time  will  oome  when  nooe  can 
exist  vitbout  tbem.      And  if  that 
moTement  u  checked^  and  that  influ- 
eoce  destroyed,  we  see  no  canse  for 
subsequent  despendency*      Through 
the  coDserratiTe  policy  m  former  Tory 
Gofenuaeutfly  eyery  thing  calculated 
to  lay  the  foundations  of  Ireland's  hap- 
piness lias  been  provided.     She  ia  in- 
corporated with  England,  her  manu- 
facturea  have  been  encouraged,  and 
but  for  the  Popish  agitation  of  the  last 
t()D  years,  would  have  eictended  widely  j 
she  is  subject  to  no  direct  taxation ) 
she  has  harbours  formed  by  public 
mooey ;  she  has  long  been  yearly  re- 
ceiTioff  liberal  grants  for  every  species 
of  legitimate  enterprise*     The  sublet- 
tiog  system,  through  Lord  Stanley's 
vise  measure,  ia  much  diminished  ; 
emigration  &om  overpopuloua  districts 
has  beea  properly  encouraged;  and  she 
Tvquiresonly  tranquillity,  a  respite  from 
a^tation,  lUid  relief  from  Radical  ex- 
cUement,  to  present  a  most  tempting 
iovHatioD  to  the  importation  of  British 
capital  and  indusiiy.     But  a  firm  hand 
and  a  watchful  eye  are  necessary  in 
all  who  undertake  to  rule  her ;  they 
must  look  to  the  inAarut  of  all  claim* 
ants  for  concessions  as  well  as  to  their 
profttdom,    Education  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Bible,  poor  laws  tending 
to  check  improvidence  as  much  as  to 
reUeve  want,  public  works  promising 
to  open  permanent  sources  of  employ- 
nieDt,  most  be  introduced  and  support- 
ed; 80  that  there  may  be  no  excuse  for 
violence,  and  no  apology  for  crime. 
Freedom  of  election  musk  be  secured ; 
justice  impartially  and  boldly  adminis- 
tered ^  and  habits  of  intemperance, 
rioting,  and  profligacy  diminished  and 
discouraged.  Those  institutions  which 
ve  the  sources  of  peace  and  the  diffu- 
terg  of  comfort  in  English  villages, 
must  he  more  generally  favoured  and 
fostered }  the  savings  banks,  the  self- 
sapporting  dispensaries,  the  friendly 
>ocietieB,  the  charitable  visiting  and 
clothing  associations,  must  be  intro- 
duced where  they  are  unknown,  and 
Ukcresied  in  the  few  districts  where 
they  are  ahready  prospering.   Reform 
Buut  take  i^aoe  m  the  domestic  eco- 
>^y  of  the  country.     Those  societies 
already  estahtisbed  by  the  philanthro^ 
pic  must  be  patronised  and  supported ; 
th«  Irish  Sunday  School  Society,  the 
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Hibernian  Society,  the  Irish  Society, 
and  all  such  admirable  agencies,  must 
be  permitted  to  enio^  a  fair  and  un- 
disturbed field  for  their  labours.  The 
Government  must,  in  imitation  of  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  in  1829, 
be  hospitable,  and  its  court  the  exten- 
sive and  powerful  auxiliary  of  domestic 
manufactures.  The  clergy  of  the 
Established  Church  must  be  protected 
in  the  possession  of  their  rights,  and 
enabled  to  regain  the  affection  of  the 
people  so  forcibly  snatched  away  by 
the  machinations  of  a  designing  fac- 
tion. These  tilings,  combmed  with  a 
ready  and  candid  acknowledgment  of 
all  abuses  where  they  exist,  and  a 
speedy  correction  of  them  where  they 
are  acknowledged,  and  where  the  re- 
medy is  not  worse  than  the  disease, 
cannot  fail  to  benefit  and  to  tranquil- 
lize Ireland.  Protestantism  then  will 
regain  its  power  ;  nay,  more,  will 
carry  on  th^  reformation  so  long  im- 
completed ;  for  it  wants  but  peace,  and 
it  solicits  no  advantage  but  a  fair  trial. 
Secure  in  its  panoply  of  truth,  and 
purified  by  the  fire  of  persecution,  it 
will  evangelize  and  bless  the  nation  ; 
while  bafiled  superstition,  shrinking 
from  the  glorious  light  and  liberty  of 
the  Gospel,  will  retreat  into  the  dull 
cells  of  bigotry,  or  the  congenial  at- 
mosphere of  ^Kistate  courts.  Built, 
like  the  British  Constitution,  by  a  slow 
process— by  the  cautious  hand  of  cx^ 
perience — the  fabric  of  Irish  prospe- 
rity and  freedom  will  attract  the  ad- 
miration of  the  globe.  The  character 
of  the  population,  moulded  by  tirao 
and  trained  by  discipline,  will  display 
no  diminished  genius,  .but  will  coif- 
tain  more  stability  and  firmness. 
Gradual  enlightenment  will  dispel  the 
mists  of  prejudice  and  the  gloomy 
suUenness  of  popular  suspicion-^the 
Union  will  be  an  union  of  hearts — 
the  British  empire  one  vast  but  peace- 
ful phalanx  of  unconquerable  power, 
and  once  more  the  champion  of 
afflicted  truth,  the  fane  of  benevolence, 
tranquillity,  and  religion.  Then  shall 
the  harp  of  Ireland  be  vocal  again, 
inspiring  the  inhabitants  with  patriotic 
fervour,  and  responding  by  its  melody 
to  the  harmonious  music  of  national 
gratitude  and  praise ;  and  then  may 
the  requiem  of  buried  disaffection  peal 
forth  to  sound  the  glad  note  of 
triumph  over  the  grave  of  miseries 
past^  and  discord  forgotten  for  ever  \ 
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Our  picture  of  contingent  prospects 
may  seem  Utopian,  yet  we  deem  it 
true.  We  believe  tliere  is  a  possibi- 
lity of  Ireland's  regeneration,  and, 
belieyiuff  it,  we  cannot  paint  too 
glowingly  the  glorious  results  of  such 
a  blessing.  We  are  not  visionary 
enough  to  dream  that  there  will  be 
any  fulfilment  of  our  anticipations 
unless  there  be  a  speedy  change  in  the 
aspect  of  society.  If  the  principle  of 
evil  continue  much  longer  to  flourish 
_if  those  who  work  the  wretchedness 
of  man  and  practicall  v  deny  the  autho- 
rity of  God,  remain  m  the  possession 
of  usurped  power,  morality  must 
vanish,  liberty  must  fade,  and  anarchy 
or  despotism  inevitably  ensue.  We 
scarcely  at  present  see  any  other  ex- 
pectation— the  tempest  has  gathered 
over  a  fated  land,  and  no  sign  seems 
to  exist  of  its  evaporation  or  decay. 
Crime  is  in  effect  wedded  to  power — 
iniquity  allied  with  the  law.  Yet  we 
venture,  through  the  darkening  ele- 
ments, to  gaze  with  an  eye  of  faith  on 
higher  influences  than  those  the  un- 
assisted vision  can  discern.  We  can- 
not think  that  Popery  will  be  per- 
mitted to  regain  an  ascendency  which 
in  former  times  was  the  curse  of 
Europe,  or  to  triumph  over  virtue  by 
artifices  concocted  in  the  alembic  of 
hell — ^we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
distrust  that  Providence  by  which  this 
nation's  councUs  were  once  so  pros- 


perously and  so  happily  g^uided.  We 
bid  the  Protestants  turn  to  the  same 
source  of  hope,  for  a  time  will 
surely  come  when  the  gtK>d  and  the 
obedient  will  win  their  tranquil  and 
holy  triumph  over  the  combined  con. 
spiracles  that  assail  them.  Let  hearts 
he  ready  and  affections  warm  ;  let 
those  means  which  have  fonneriy  been 
used  be  provided  now ;  for  the  fall  of 
wickedness,  through  the  agency  of 
sanctified  human  influence,  may  eTen 
now  be  preparing,  and  the  knell  of 
abused  authority  be  echoing  through 
the  vault  of  Heaven.  We  can  hop»e 
no  more.  If  Popery  be  not  now 
checked,  its  progress  henceforth  will 
be  one  resistless  and  destructive  march 
over  every  thing  experience  values, 
and  all  that  time  has  honoured;  its 
g^nt  strides  will  measure  again  the 
leng^  and  breadth  of  boundless  ter- 
ritory; its  withering  force  wiU  subdue 
the  energies  of  man,  and  its  poisonous 
doctrines  taint  and  degprade  his  mind. 
Like  the  Phidian  Jupiter,  the  form  of 
Popery  is  sitting  within  the  temple, 
and  while  inanimate  is  disarmed  of 
peril ;  but  if  vitality  be  infused  into 
Its  limbs,  and  action  imparted  to  its 
system,  so  that  the  whole  of  its  torpid 
strength  can  be  exerted,  it  will  burst 
the  fabric  that  shelters  and  confines  it, 
and  trample  on  a  dismal  scene  of  deso- 
lation and  ruin. 
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*  Mabbmoisells  GAtJTiBBwas  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  French 
Stage  at  the  beginningof  the  eighteenth 
century.  She  was  of  a  tall  and  com- 
manding figure,  and  her  face,  inde» 
pendentiy  of  the  regularity  of  feature 
which  made  it  a  model  for  the  sculp- 
tor, possessed  such  exquisite  variety  of 
expression,  that  she  could  accommo- 
date herself  with  equal  ei^  to  the 
lightest  comedy  or  the  deepest  pathos. 
Besides  these  professional  advantages, 
she  was  a  person  of  great  accomplish- 
ments, being  celebrated  for  the  point 
and  piquancy  of  her  verses  in  the 
wittiest  circles  of  Paris ;  and  excelling 
no  less  in  the  productions  of  her  pencil 
than  of  her  pen.  A  person  with  such 
endowments — ^young — beautiful — and 
at  tlie  very  height  of  celebrity  as  an 


actress,  needed  nothing  farther  to  ex- 
cite the  public  curiosity  as  to  everj 
circumstance  connected  with  her. 
And  enquiry  only  served  to  add  still 
more  to  the  wonder  with  which  she 
was  regarded.  Her  bodily  strength 
was  prodigious.  With  the  delicate 
looking  hand,  which  seemed  fit  onlj 
for  the  graceful  exercises  of  the  fan, 
she  could  roll  up  a  plate  of  massiTe 
silver  as  if  it  were  a  wafer.  Nor  did 
she  hesitate  to  send  a  challenge  to  a 
trial  of  muscle  to  the  Marshal  Saxe,  a 
very  powerful  man,  who  plumed  him- 
self on  his  Herculean  strength.  The 
challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  strug- 
gle took  place.  It  was  agreed  that  the 
victory  should  be  adjudged  to  which- 
ever of  the  combatants  first  bent  down 
the  other's  arm<«»bQth  resting  their 
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dbowson  a  table.  In  this  trial  the 
elbows  touch  each  other,  the  hands 
beiog  held  up»  and  the  victory  depends 
entirely  on  the  strength  of  wrist. 
After  an  arduous  contest  the  Marshal 
succeeded  in  bending  down  the  arm  of 
his  fair  antagonist ;  but  he  was  forced 
to  acknowledge,  that  he  had  nerer 
encountered  any  one  whom  it  had 
cost  him  more  trouble  to  overcome. 
But  the  beautiful  amazon  did  not  re- 
strict her  exhibitions  of  strength  or 
daring  to  her  own  country.  In  that 
dissolute  age»  and  in  so  unscrupulous 
a  profession  as  the  stage  at  that  period 
was  considered,  it  is  not  to  be  wonder- 
ed at  if  Mademoiselle  Gautier  shared 
in  the  general  immorality.  One  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  her  lovers  was 
the  great  Marshal  de  Wirtemberg, 
who  took  her  on  one  occasion  along 
with  him  to  the  court  of  his  relative 
the  Duke.  This  prince  had  a  mistress 
to  whom  he  was  passionately  attached, 
and  to  whom,  as  the  favourite  of  the 
sovereign,  greater  obeisance  was,  per- 
haps* made  than  if  she  had  been  his 
wife.  But  this  humble  subserviency 
did  not  suit  the  imperious  temper  of 
the  Parisian  beauty,  who  left  no  op- 
portunity unemployed  to  vex  and 
mortify  the  Ducal  Sultana  ;  and  was 
so  successful  in  attaining  this  object, 
that  she  received  a  peremptory  order 
to  quit  the  court  and  territory  of  Wir- 
temberg.  Indignant  beyond  measure 
at  this  public  insult,  she  brooded  over 
projects  of  revenge,  and  suddenly 
quitted  Paris,  preserving  a  strict  in- 
cognito, to  wreak  her  vengeance  on 
the  cause  of  her  disgrace.  Through 
numberless  dangers  she  arrived  at  last 
in  Wirtemberg,  and  watched  an  op- 
portunity for  several  days.  Having 
ascertained  that  the  favourite  would 
be  in  a  carriage  on  the  public  drive  at 
a  certain  hour,  she  drove  a  caleche 
with  a  pair  of  very  spirited  horses,  and 
having  shown  herself  to  her  enemy, 
and  cast  on  her  a  glance  of  as  wither- 
ing scorn  as  her  majestic  features 
could  assume,  she  directed  her  caleche 
in  such  a  way  against  the  carriage  of 
her  rival,  that  she  knocked  off  the  hind 
wheel,  and  brought  her  to  the  ground. 
She  dien  set  off,  full  speed,  on  her 
homeward  way,  and  having  previously 
made  arrangements  for  her  flight,  she 
succeeded  in  escaping  the  punishment 
wMch  such  an  adventure  would  assu- 
redly  have  brought  down  on  her. 
But  some  few  years  after  this,  and 
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while  she  was  still  in  the  full  career  of 
fame  and  fortune,  Paris  was  thrown 
into  tenfold  astonishment  by  the  as* 
tounding  intimation  that  La  Gautier 
,had  left  the  stage,  the  scene  of  her 
triumphs— that  she  had  become  devout 
—that  she  had  renounced  the  world, 
and  buried  herself  in  a  convent  1  The 
news  was  scarcely  credible ;  but  never- 
theless it  was  true.  It  was  discovered 
that  she  had  devoted  herself  to  the 
most  rigid  penitence,  and  assumed  the 
veil  in  a  nunnery  of  Carmelites,  whose 
discipline  was  of  the  strictest  and 
most  unvarying  kind.  Various  rea- 
sons were  assigned  for  this  unheard-of 
step,  but  the  most  likely  one  is,  that  a 
disappointment  in  the  only  instance 
where  she  had  really  loved  had  so  dia- 
g^ted  her  with  the  world,  that  she 
determined  to  leave  it  for  ever.  A 
disappointment  of  this  sort  acting  on 
strong  passions  and  an  ill-regulated 
mind,  is  very  apt  to  produce  a  degree 
of  sourness  and  ascetism  which  the 
unfortunate  sufferer  too  often  believes 
to  be  religious.  Vanity  comes  also  to 
the  aid  of  this  delusion,  and  the  repu- 
tation of  sancdtT  is  eagerly  sought 
after  as  an  alleviation  to  the  wonnds 
produced  in  the  too  sensitive  heart  by 
fickle  or  unrequited  love.  The  only 
person  who  had  inspired  the  beautiful 
La  Gautier  with  real  affection,  or  with 
a  passion  which  she  mistook  for  if, 
was  the  famous  Quinault  Dufresne, 
who  was  an  actor  on  the  same  boards. 
Dufresne  was  the  handsomest  man  at 
that  time  on  the  stage,  and  continued, 
long  after  the  retirement  of  La  Gautier, 
to  be  a  great  favourite  in  the  charac* 
teis  of  the  higher  comedy.  After 
they  had  lived  together  for  some  time, 
the  passion  of  La  Gautier  reached 
such  a  height  that  she  resolved  to 
marry  the  object  of  it.  This  conde- 
scension, she  had  every  reason  to  ex- 
pect, would  have  been  received  by 
Dufresne,  who  was  at  that  time  poor 
and  dependent,  with  the  highest  gra- 
titude ;  but  whether  the  love  he  had 
entertained  for  her  was  now  extin- 
guished, or  he  had  other  reasons  for 
his  refusal,  certain  it  is  that  he  reject- 
ed the  offer  of  her  hand.  From  that 
moment  the  high  spirit  of  La  Gautier 
was  crushed  within  her.  The  fire  of 
her  temperament  was  driven  back- 
ward, and  fed  on  her  own  heart.  It 
was  at  this  time  she  felt  the  first  incli- 
nation to  an  altered  life ;  and  a  distaste 
for  this  world,  which  she  believed  was 
2a 
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a  longing  for  the  next,  made  her  turn 
her  eyes  to  the  BtillneM  and  obscurity 
of  a  convent. 

At  the  same  time,  haying  once  en- 
tered upon  this  mode  of  life,  her 
strength  of  character  enabled  her  to 
continue  in  it.  Besides,  hidden  as  she 
was  from  the  thousand  eyes  of  the 
theatre,  she  was  now  nearly  as  much 
the  subject  of  conyersation  as  before. 
The  pious  letters  and  religious  exhorta- 
tions of  La  Gautier  were  eageriy  sought 
for.  Her  correspondence  was  courted 
by  the  highest  in  the  land.  The  Queen 
herself  carried  on  a  frequent  inter- 
change of  letters,  and  eyen  of  poems, 
with  the  recluse.  When  La  Oautier 
was  dying,  the  last  note  she  wrote  was 
a  copy  of  verses  to  the  Queen,  implo- 
ring the  benefit  of  her  prayers.  We 
subjoin  the  lines,  as  a  specimen  of  the 
courtliness  which  the  Carmelite  sister 
knew  how  to  intermingle  with  her 
piety  :— 

Tfaw^  ^  je  t'enieoda  l....iuie  eternelie 
vie, 
Brise  de  moq  ezU  lei  lient  importttna. 
Atoo  una  priere  ofljerte  par  Sophie  f 
Man  une    va-  vpler    aor    Tautel    des 
parfuma. 
0  Baina !  ame  oe)e«|e  at  la  chi^rme  du 
monda. 
Si   vur    moi    taa    regards    daigneront 
a'abaiaser, 
J*impk)ra,  en  expirant,  la  piete  profondo  1 
Demande  mon  bonheur  !    le   ciol    va 
t^cvancer ! 

A  letter  also,  which  she  wrote  to  the 
Bishop  of  Ri^uz  on  the  death  of  his 
brother  the  Count  de  ChameroUcs, 
who  had  formerly  been  her  lover, 
made  some  noise.  In  this  letter, 
wh^ch  occupied  eight  pages,  she  ex- 
presses some  fears  for  the  salvation  of 
her  former  friend,  but  relies  on  the 
mercy  of  God  in  the  most  edifying 
manner,  and  concludes  (with  as  much 
humility  as  a  humble  nun  could  ven- 
ture such  a  step  to  her  superior)  by 
ofiering  some  good  advice  to  the  Bi- 
shop, whose  fife  was  any  thing  but 
canonical,  or  befitting  his  profession. 
The  manner  in  which  she  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Queen  was  credita- 
ble to  both.  La  Gautier,  who  was 
anxious  to  save  others  from  the  perils 
she  had  escaped,  was  desirous  to  get 
her  nephew  withdrawn  from  the  stage. 


where  he  was  a  singer,  and  adndtted 
into  the  Queen's  music  band«  In  this 
she  succeeded,  and  wrote  a  letter  of 
acknowledgment  to  Moncrif,  through 
whom  she  had  obtained  her  wish. 
Moncrif  showed  this  letter  to  the 
Queen,  who  was  so  struck  with  the 
religious  sentiments  of  Sister  Augus- 
tine de  la  Misericorde,  the  religioos 
name  La  Gautier  had  assumed,  that 
she  sent  her  an  assurance  of  her  friend- 
ship and  protection.  All  who  knew 
her  after  she  had  become  a  Carmelite 
have  spoken  of  her  in  the  highest 
terms.  She  preserved  the  original 
buoyancy  of  her  disposition,  only  her 
vivacity  had  been  changed  into  fer- 
vour in  her  duties.  She  delighted  in 
visits,  and  conversed  with  fire  and 
energy.  The  Pope  had  given  her  a 
brief  to  appear  in  the  parlour  with  her 
face  unveiled;  an  indulgence  of  no 
slight  value  to  one  who  was  still  fond 
of  admiration,  and  preserved  a  coun- 
tenance still  worthy  to  be  admired. 
But  when,  in  the  course  of  years,  the 
Carmelite  had  become  almost  forgot- 
ten, when  she  was  blind  and  old,  at- 
tention was  again  drawn  to  her  ex- 
traordinary career  by  the  appearance 
of  an  account  of  her  conversion,  writ- 
ten by  herself.  There  is  no  due  bj 
which  to  discover  the  person  to  whom 
this  very  interesting  confession  is  ad. 
dressed ;  but  it  is  evidently  to  some 
one  who  had  begged  of  her  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  change  which  she  had 
undergone.  The  account  was  found 
among  the  papers  of  Duclos,  the  his- 
toriographer of  France,  and  is  now 
no  where  to  be  met  with,  except  in  a 
collection  now  before  us,  called 
"  Pidces  interessantes  et  peu  con- 
nues,"  which,  though  the  editor,  who 
rejoices  in  the  initials  D.  L.  P.,  is  as 
profound  a  fool  as  can  well  be  ima- 
gined, contains  a  great  deal  of  very 
curious  and  useful  informatioa.  ft 
was  published  in  17B6,  and  is  now  very 
scarce.  From  it  we  lay. before  our 
readers  a  translation  of  the  confession 
of  La  Gautier,  from  which  they  will 
be  enabled  to  judge  how  iiir  the  **  con- 
version** arose  from  a  rational  repen- 
tance, or  was  the  result  of  disappoint- 
ed love,  or  a  craving  after  notoriety. 

'<  Recital  of  the  Conversion  of  Ma- 
demoiselle Gautier,  Comedian ;  from 


•  Theresa  was  the  patroness  of  the  Carmolitcg. 

f  Sophie,  one  of  the  baptismal  names  of  the  Qneen. 
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an  original  maniiscript  in  her  own 
handwriting. 

«  On  the  25th  April,  1722,  a  time 
when  I  was  plunged  in  an  ocean  of 
pleflflnres,  according  to  the  destractiTe 
opinion  of  the  world,  and  tasted  a 
dreadful  secnrity  in  the  very  shadows 
of  deadi,  in  which  I  volnntarily  re- 
mained, I  awoke  at  eight  or  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  contrary  to 
my  nsoal  custom.  I  recollected  it  was 
my  birth-day.  I  rang  for  my  attend- 
ants, and  my  dressing-maid  hurried 
into  the  room,  thinking  I  was  unwell. 
I  told  her  to  dress  me  inunediately,  as 
I  wished  to  attend  mass.  She  answer- 
ed it  was  not  a  holy  day,  knowing  that 
at  the  very  utmost  my  church-goinff 
was  confined  to  the  solemn  feasts.  I 
insisted,  howerer,  and  she  dressed  me. 
I  went  to  the  church  of  the  Cordelier, 
followed  hy  my  page,  and  taking  with 
me  a  little  orphan  proteg^  of  my 
mother>,  whom  I  had  adopted.  I 
heard  a  portion  of  the  service  without 
any  parncular  attention  ;  but  towards 
the  '  Preface*  an  internal  voice  asked 
me  '  What  brings  me  to  ihe  foot  of 
the  altar?  Is  it  to  thank  God  for 
having  given  me  attractions  to  please 
theworid,  and  vet  to  transgress  his 
laws  every  day  ?  * 

"  This  reflection  on  my  monstrous 
ingratitude  to  my  Maker  struck  me 
beyond  expression.  From  the  chair 
on  which  i  was  negligently  reclined  I 
east  myself  on  my  knees  upon  the 
floor.  After  the  mass  was  finished  I 
sent  home  my  page  and  the  orphan, 
and  remained  sunk  in  an  inconceiv- 
able abyss  of  perplexity.  Suddenly  1 
sprang  up  and  went  to  the  sacristy  to 
demand  a  *  mass  of  the  Saint  Esprit,* 
to  which  a  spark  of  faith,  which  all  my 
disorderly  conduct  had  failed  to  ex- 
tinguish, made  me  have  recourse  in 
every  imminent  danger.  The  first 
words  I  pronounced  while  waiting  for 
the  priest  were,  *  Oh,  my  God !  I  am 
anxious  to  be  saved — ^but  what  am  I 
to  do  ?  I  am  bound  by  chtdns  as  dif- 
ficult to  be  unloosed  as  they  are  dear 
to  me.  Help  me  then,  oh  God !  To 
be  Oluinined  by  thy  light  I  will  come 
every  day  to  mass. 

•*  In  short,  after  three  hours  of  agi- 
tation, if  I  did  not  go  home  justified,  I 
was,  at  least,  determined  to  enter  on 
a  path  that  led  to  justificatien.  Six 
months  passed  on  with  regular  attend- 
ance at  mass  in  the  morning,  and  my 
accustomed  gaieties  at  night.     Ab  I 


had  been  rallied  about  my  church - 
going,  I  disguised  myself  as  a  silly 
woman  to  avoid  discovery.  But  my 
incognito  was  found  out,  and  the  rail- 
lery was  redoubled.  I  then  recollected 
that  text  in  the  Gospel,  *  One  cannot 
serve  two  masters,*  and  determined,  as 
the  day  of  All-Saints  drew  near,  to 
abandon  the  most  dangerous  though 
the  most  agreeable  one. 

**  I  began  by  dispensing  with  my 
dressing-nuud's  services  at  my  toilette. 
By  way  of  preparation  for  the  retreat 
I  meditated,  I  withdrew  myself  gra- 
dually from  parties  of  pleasure,  under 
pretext  of  indisposition ;  but  the  nearer 
Easter  approached,  which  I  had  fixed 
on  for  making  my  retreat,  my  internal 
straggles  became  the  more  violent,  so 
that  my  health  sufPered  severely.  A 
perpetual  sickness,  however,  did  not 
prevent  my  writing  out  my  general 
confession.  The  necessity  of  finding 
a  confessor  determined  me  to  confide 
in  a  virtuous  relation  who  had  often 
and  vainly  reproved  my  mode  of  life. 
She  addressed  herself  to  the  Grand 
Penitentiary,  who  pointed  out  a  zeal- 
ous vicar  of  St  Sulpice,  which  was  my 
own  parish.  At  first  he  rejected  me, 
and  refused  me  a  hearing  till  I  should 
have  separated  myself  from  theworid. 
At  last,  however,  touched  by  seeing 
me  at  his  feet,  where  my  tears  and 
sobhings  showed  him  the  sincerity  of 
my  sentiments,  he  comforted  mo  with 
the  hope  of  God*s  mercy,  and  put  me 
ofi*  till  a  ftiture  day  when  I  should  be 
more  calm. 

««  What  a  day  was  that,  oh  God  I 
It  was  the  day  when,  for  the  last  time 
in  my  life,  the  persons  I  loved  the 
most  tenderly  were  to  be  with  me  at 
dinner.  Buty  however  dear  to  me 
were  my  friends,  they  had  now  be- 
come less  dear  to  me  than  my  salva- 
tion. 

"  What  I  suflfered  at  table  to  pre- 
vent my  internal  agitation  from  ap- 
pearing, may  be  easily  imagined.  I 
felt  Grace  and  Nature  in  every  fold  of 
my  heart,  when  one  of  my  friends  said 
to  me,  *  You  give  us  too  good  cheer 
for  the  Wednesday  in  Passion  week,* 
—and  another  immediately  subjoined, 
*  'Tis  because  she  gives  us  her  fare- 
well entertainment.' 

"  Peeling  myself  ready  to  faint,  I 
rose  from  table,  under  pretext  of 
having  a  payment  to  make  which  I 
had  promised.  The  company  rose 
at  the  same  time,  I  was  led  to  the 
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door^  and  when  I  had  stept  into  my 
carriage^  my  friends  resumed  their 
places  at  the  table.  But  the  first 
crack  of  the  coachman*s  whip  made  me 
utter  a  scream  so  shrill  and  piercing 
that  the  company  heard  it,  and  pre- 
pared to  run  out  to  me.  On  this  com- 
motion I  came  back,  and  went  into  a 
lower  room ;  and  my  dressing-maid 
deceived  them  by  pretending  that  I 
was  gone,  and  that  it  was  the  child 
they  had  heard  screaming.  I  then 
got  into  the  carriage  again,  and  took 
refuge  in  St  Sulpice^  where  my  con- 
fessor was  waiting  my  arrival .  There^ 
in  spite  of  my  agitation,  I  began  my 
confession  ;  and  after  a  sitting  of 
three  hours,  through  which  God  alone 
could  have  sustained  me,  the  confessor, 
truly  touched  with  my  condition,  put 
me  off  till  another  day.  I  came  back 
to  my  house,  where  I  had  only  four 
days  longer  to  remain.  A  feeling  of 
desolation  got  possession  of  my  heart 
and  mind.  I  was  lost  and  trembling, 
and  demanded  of  myself,  like  St  Angus- 
tin,  *  Canst  thou  diyest  thyself  of  so 
many  comforts  and  possessions— of  so 
many  kinds  of  pleasures,  which,  up  to 
this  day,  have  satisfied  thy  desires? 
Canst  thou  abandon  this  little  palace 
to  go  and  live  in  solitude  in  a  miserable 
cell,  and  see  no  one  but  the  nuns? 
Canst  thou  embrace,  in  short,  and  for 
the  whole  of  thy  life,  a  state  as  mono- 
tonous as  obscure,  which  thou  hast 
always  hitherto  detested?* 

"  But  in  that  cruel  moment  I  tri- 
umphed. At  last  the  hour  of  my  de- 
parture came.  Monsieur  Langlet, 
the  cur6  of  mj  parish,  had  often 
avoided  me;  I  had  always  ridiculed 
and  jested  at  his  pious  exhortations. 
His  joy  was  now  complete  when  he 
understood  how  merciful  God  had 
been  to  me.  A  part  of  the  night  was 
devoted  to  writmg  to  persons  with 
whom  I  was  professionally  engaged, 
and  to  the  father  of  the  child  I  had 
adopted,  whom  I  sent  back  with  20 
pistoles.  I  lea  my  letters,  with  direc- 
tions for  them  not  to  be  sent  to  their 
address  till  nud-day;  and  to  say  to 
any  one  who  called,  that  1  had  gone 
away  for  a  long  time.  After  which  I 
went  from  my  house,  to  which  I  was 
never  to.  return,  about  ^yb  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  But  instead  of  the 
struggles  I  had  formerly  experienced, 
I  now  left  it  with  as  much  tranquillity 
as  at  this  moment  I  leave  my  cell  to 
go  iato  the  choir.     This  was    ' 


months   precisely  after  that  happy 
mass. 

"  I  arrived  in  great  tranquillity  at 
Versailles,  in  time  for  the  levee  of  the 
late  Cardinal  de  Fleury  and  the  Duke 
de  Gesvresy  my  constiint  protectors, 
of  whom  I  took  my  leave.  From 
their  lodgings  I  went  to  the  royal 
chapel  to  hear  mass ;  but  during  the 
service  I  recollected  that  there  was  a 
lady  in  the  chateau  whom  I  had  vio- 
lently offended,  and,  rushing  firom  the 
chapel,  I  hurried  to  her  house,  and 
begged  an  interview  with  her  in  a 
lower  room  to  avoid  the  eclat  of  her 
first  indignation.  Scarcely  had  she 
entered  when  I  shut  the  door,  and 
threw  myself  at  her  feet,  which  fixed 
her  to  the  spot  and  kept  her  silent. 
In  the  posture  of  supplication  which  I 
still  retained,  I  begged  her  to  vouch- 
safe  me  her  forgiveness ;  for  that  I 
was  abandoning  the  world  to  do  pen- 
ance for  my  sins,  and  that  I  had 
thought  it  right  to  make  a  commence- 
ment with  the  most  difficult  of  all  the 
precepts  in  the  gospel.  The  lady, 
recovering  a  little  from  what  she  had 
fancied  was  an  illusion,  said  every 
thing  to  me  which  the  pique  of  an 
angiT  woman  could  suggest.  I  lis- 
tened  to  her  in  silence;  and,  when 
she  had  concluded,  I  merely  said,  still 
continuing  at  her  feet,  that  I  had  come 
not  to  justify  myself,  but  to  entreat 
her  pardon ;  that  if  she  deigpned  to 
grant  it  me,  I  should  leave  her  con- 
tented— but  if  she  refused  it,  that  God 
'Would  be  satisfied  with  my  submission, 
.but  would  not  be  satisfied  with  her 
refusal.  At  these  words  she  gave  me 
her  hand,  made  me  sit  down,  and  we 
were  reconciled. 

"  I  left  Versailles  without  having 
taken  any  nourishment,  the  action  I 
had  performed  supplying  me  with 
strength.  1  went  to  Paris  to  the  com- 
munity of  Sainte  Perpetuate,  where  I 
had  had  a  chamber  furnished  for  me, 
as  I  intended  to  remain  there  till  the 
inventory  of  my  furniture  and  other 
arrangements  were  completed. 

*'  On  entering  into  that  first  retreat,  I 
experienced  invisibly  that  which  hsp- 
pened  visibly  to  St  Paul ;  for  instead 
of  the  scales  which  fell  from  his  eja, 
I  felt  myself  transformed  into  a  new 
creature.  Mounting  into  that  little 
chamber,  I  thought  myself  ascended 
into  heaven.  There  all  tho  past  dig- 
appeared — ^house — property — friends 
I— pleasures— all  vamahed  from  my  re- 
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cdleetion!  The  calm  and  internal 
peace  which  I  experienced  made  me 
doubt  whether  my  life^  up  to  that  period, 
had  not  been  a  dream.  My  cousin, 
who  was  melted  in  tears,  and  could  not 
tear  herself  from  me  for  fear  of  leav- 
ing- me  alone  and  finding  me  dead  in 
the  morning,  could  not  comprehend 
my  anxiety  to  send  her  away  that  I 
might  taste  at  leisure  the  new  pleasure 
of  solitude.  I  told  the  superior  that  I  * 
had  taken  lunch  in  tlie  morning,  and 
bf^ged  her  to  give  me  for  supper  the 
remains  of  what  the  community  had 
bad  for  dinner.  There  was  nothing 
but  a  little  stewed  carp,  which  I  ate 
with  appetite.  Strange  1  for  three 
months  I  could  retain  no  nourishment, 
not  even  'consommes.'  1  had  even 
rejected  a  little  rice-broth  I  had  taken 
the  night  before  for  supper ;  but  that 
reh«itod  carp,  and  a  few  nuts  by  way 
of  a  dessert,  not  only  remained  on  my 
stomach  without  any  uneasiness,  but 
I  slept  the  whole  night  as  peacefully 
as  a  child  of  eight  years  old — a  thing 
which  I  continue  to  do  even  now. 

«*  When  my  retreat  from  the  world 
was  known,  every  one  assigned  for  it 
what  reason  he  chose.  No  one  could 
believe,  that  in  the  vigour  of  my  age 
(I  was  then  thirty-one),  and  the  vio- 
lence of  my  passions,  I  could  have 
voluntarily  embraced  a  life  so  oppo- 
site to  the  one  I  had  left.  My  sale 
was  advertised,  and  lasted  fifteen  days, 
during  which  all  Paris  crowded  to  the 
house,  to  convince  itself  of  the  reality 
of  my  flight ;  and  every  one  returned 
touched  and  softened  by  God*s  mercy 
towards  me.  Many  questioned  my 
cousAD,  who  had  the  charge  of  my 
temporal  affairs,  as  to  the  place  of  my 
retreat ;  but  as  she  was  totally  incom- 
municative, she  was  asked  on  one  oc- 
casion to  convey  a  letter  to  me,  with 
directions  to  be  careful  that  it  got  to 
my  hands. 

**  This  letter  was  from  a  friend, 
who  exhorted  me  not  to  persbt  in  the 
system  I  had  so  thoughtlessly  adopted, 
particularly  in  the  enviable  condition 
I  was  in,  and  at  an  age  when  a  change 
of  sentiments  is  almost  always  inevita- 
ble, and  repentance  frequently  comes 
too  late.  In  proof  of  this  many  ex- 
amples were  cited,  which  would  have 
been  enough  to  frighten  me,  if  God's 
grace  had  not  sustained  and  strength- 
ened me.  From  the  sentiments  which 
truly  animated  my  heart,  it  is  easy  to 
judge  what  answer  I  returned. 


"  When  my  affiurs  were  finally  ar- 
ranged, I  set  out,  on  Ascension  eve, 
six  weeks  after  my  delivery  from 
Egypt,  for  the  Maqonnois,  where  I 
was  expected  by  my  friend  my  lady 
the  Marchioness  de  Valadons  d'Arcy. 
I  had  informed  her  of  my  resolution, 
and  begged  her  to  procure  a  place  for 
me  in  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines  do 
Pondeveaux,  where  I  wished  to  reside 
as  a  '  boarder,'  and  totallv  unknown. 
For  the  idea  of  taking  the  veil  had 
not  yet  entered  my  mind,  and  I  had 
always  had  a  great  aversion  to  that 
mode  of  life,  and,  above  all,  for  com* 
munities  of  females. 

**  On  entering  the  diligence,  I  found 
that  the  companion  of  my  journey  was 
the  commandant  of  Aubepin,  who, 
being  misled  by  my  appearance,  treat- 
ed me  with  the  most  respectful  atten- 
tions till  we  got  to  Saulien,  where  the 
Marchioness  was  waiting  to  receive 
me.  This  still  further  increasing  his 
mistake,  ho  begged  me  to  inform  him, 
who  it  was  to  whom  he  had  had  the 
honour  of  offering  his  attentions  ?  I 
answered  him  very  frankly  that  I 
should  keep  that  a  secret,  less  through 
vanity  on  my  own  account,  than  to 
spare  him  the  reflection  of  having 
lavished  his  politeness  on  a  person  so 
little  worthy  of  it.  He  took  my  re- 
fusal for  a  compliment,  and  renewed 
his  entreaties.  I  said  to  him,  *  Mon- 
sieur le  Commandant,  I  give  you  my 
word  that,  on  arriving^  at  Lyons,  you 
shall  know  who  I  am  ;  and  if  I  forfeit 
the  esteem  you  have  conceived  for  me, 
you  will  at  least  confess  that  it  was 
not  my  intention  to  deceive  you,  and 
that  my  sincerity  will  obtain  the  par- 
don of  my  silence.' 

"  In  fact  I  wrote  to  him  imme- 
diately who  I  was — my  resolution  of 
returning  to  God — and  begged  him 
not  to  be  offended  by  having  refused 
to  inform  him  before.     He  was  so 

S leased  with  my  candour,  that,  till  his 
eath,  I  had  no  truer  or  better  friend. 
Scarcely  was  I  installed  in  the  con- 
vent of  Pondeveaux,  where  the  sister- 
hood had  received  me  with  every  pos- 
sible kindness,  than  the  devil  spread  a 
snare  for  me.  A  person,  whose  name 
is  well  known  to  you,  wrote  that,  as  I 
had  determined  to  lead  a  life  of  re- 
tirement, he  begged  me  to  accept  one 
of  his  estates,  which  be  mentioned  by 
name,  to  end  my  days  in  it ;  and,  in  case 
of  my  agreeing  to  this,  he  would  have 
the  donation  made  out  in  proper  form. 
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"  I  thanked  him  rery  cordiaUj  for 
his  offer— .telling  him  that,  as  1  had 
quitted  my  own  house,  it  would  not 
be  *  edifying '  to  accept  of  his ;  and 
that,  however  pure  might  be  his  in- 
tentions, they  would  be  liable  to  mis- 
construction. The  sisterhood  had 
given  me  a  large  apartment,  out  of 
which  I  formed  three  small  ones,  ex- 
pecting to  reside  there  all  my  life.  I 
assisted  at  all  their  services.  I  was 
grieved  at  the  attentions  they  bestow- 
ed on  moi  because  they  were  misled 
by  a  certain  air  of  the  great  world, 
and  the  embonpoint  which  I  had  not 
yet  got  quit  of,  and  considered  me  a 
person  of  noble  birth.  However,  I 
undeceived  them  as  I  had  done  the 
commandant,  and  they  redoubled  their 
kindness.  I  spent  my  days  in  read- 
ing and  praying,  leading  the  sweetest 
life  imaginable.  I  was,  nevertheless, 
for  the  first  six  months  of  my  residence 
at  Pondeveaux,  tormented  by  dreams 
which  troubled  me  terribly  every 
night.  One  day,  finding  myself  alone 
before  the  holy  sacrament,  and  grie- 
ved  by  these  impertinent  dreams,  I 
addressed  myself  to  the  mother  of 
God  as  if  she  had  been  present.  *Oh, 
holy  Virgin  I  (I  b^an  with  the  same 
ingenuity  as  six  months  before  I  had 
spoken  to  God  at  the  Cordeliers), 
they  say  that  thou  art  omnipotent  in 
heaven ;  that  thou  obtainest  for  sin- 
ners whatever  they  dare  to  ask.  If, 
by  thy  intercession,  I  am  delivered 
from  the  nocturnal  vexations  which  I 
have  suffered  so  long,  and  whieh  fill 
me  with  such  horror,  I  promise  to  fiut 
on  bread  and  water  the  eve  of  all  thy 
fetes,  and  to  commmiieate  at  thy  in- 
tention ;  to  wear  next  my  fiesh  till 
my  death  a  cord  of  white  wool,  with 
knots  on  it;  and  to  say  thy  Litaay 
every  day  devoutly.*  From  that  in- 
stant I  was  so  tranquil,  and  retain  so 
lively  a  gratitude  to  that  nother  of 
mercy,  that  I  would  shed  the  last  drop 
of  my  blood  in  support  both  of  her 
power  and  goodness. 

''  There  happened  at  the  same  time 
a  very  singular  incideDt,  where  the 
hand  of  God  visibly  protected  that 
community.  The  night  of  St  Anne's 
day,  there  was  so  prmiig^ioiis  a  storm 
that  every  thing  seemed  about  to  be 
overthrown.  The  thunder  whieh  roft- 
ed  above  the  roof  isi  the  house  de- 
stroyed it  entirely,  and  the  garrets 
filled  with  com  were  inundated.  The 
'voter,  passing  across  the  boards^  fisli 


in  torrents  into  the  infirmary,  particu- 
larly into  a  room  where  an  ancient 
sbter  was  lying  in  a  palsy.  The 
others,  who  did  not  know  on  which 
ttde  to  turn,  eame  to  my  chamber  to 
beg  me  to  assist  them.  I  ran  in  no- 
thug  but  my  shift  to  the  poor  old 
creature's  bed,  whom  no  one  had  cou- 
rage to  touch.  I  lifted  her  easily, 
and  was  about  to  place  her  in  my  bed, 
which  had  escaped  the  inundation, 
when  I  found  the  door  shut  (with  the 
key  in  the  inside),  and  was  forced  to 
carry  her  elsewhere.  The  deluge  I 
had  been  exposed  to  had  put  me  into 
a  condition  as  pitiable  as  it  was  ridi- 
culous ;  and  the  sisters  lent  me  one  of 
their  shifts,  which  was  the  first  hair- 
cloth I  ever  wore.  We  went  all  to- 
gether to  the  granary  to  save  what  we 
could  of  the  meal  that  was  falling  on 
us  half-kneaded,  without  being  aware 
of  the  risk  we  ran.  For,  when  day- 
light came,  we  saw  the  tiles  banging 
over  our  heads  with  scarcely  any  sup- 
port ;  which  was  reg^arded  as  a  true 
miracle,  and  attributed  to  my  having: 
founded  a  perpetual  evening  serficc 
in  testimony  of  God's  mercy  towards 
me,  and  which  had  that  very  evening 
been  performed  for  the  first  time. 

**  After  ten  months*  resideBee  at 
Pondeveaux,  1  went  to  Lyons  to  pay 
my  respects  to  the  late  Marshal  YiUe- 
rot.  The  establishment  at  AuticaiUe 
pleased  me  exceedingly ;  and  thoogh 
DO  boarders  were  received  there,  my 
lord  the  Archbishop  obtained  that  fa^ 
Tonr  for  me.  I  had  been  somewhat 
duquieted  at  Poodevesnx  for  havbg 
refused  the  visits  of  the  oid  Coaot  de 
Feuillars,  who  was  govenwr  of  the 
town.  At  the  sanw  time  vaj  friend 
the  Marchioness  d'Arey  had  <y8ap^ 
proved  of  my  being  so  retired,  and  of 
any  coBsidenng  an  invitaition  she  con- 
staBtly  gave  me  to  spend  the  maamtx 
with  her  and  |ier  family  at  her  estatr 
as  an  intermption  of  my  duties. 

'<  I  had  my  furniture,  thereforr, 
brevgirt  from  FoBdeveaaz,  without 
earing  for  the  convemences  I  had  fit- 
ted up,  and  which  had  cast  me  more 
than  two  himdred  pistoles.  I  was  at 
■early  the  same  expense  at  AntiaaiUe, 
looking  on  it  as  the  last  of  my  siatieBS. 
1  followed  there,  as  i  h«l  done  at 
Pondeveaux,  the  rtgnlnr  exercises  of 
the  order  of  St  Mtfy ;  and  had  for 
my  director  Father  Daveaux,  whose 
orders  appeared  to  me  to  be  those  of 
God  hinseif.    He  h^an  hj  reeon- 
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mending  me  to  rise  at  eleven  o'clock 
at  nighty  and  to  pray  till  midnight.  I 
kept  myself  well  awake  in  order  to 
obey ;  but  scarcely  was  I  on  my  knees 
till  1  slept  like  a  marmoti  I  know  not 
till  what  hour.  Seeing  that  that  ex- 
ercise was  not  adapted  for  me,  he  pre* 
scribed  me  another  in  a  letter  I  re- 
ceiyed  from  him.  He  observed^  that 
since  I  had  so  great  a  desire  to  expi- 
ate my  sinsy  he  advised  me  to  make 
use  of  the  scourge  every  Friday>  for 
the  space  of  a  *  Miserere/  either  on 
the  shoulders,  or  in  the  manner  of  the 
sisterliood,  saying  that  they  would 
lend  me  the  necessary  instrument  at 
Auticaille,  or  if  not,  that  he  would 
furnish  me  with  one  himself.  Never 
was  any  one  so  taken  down  as  I  was 
at  the  reading  of  that  letter!  1 
thought  my  eyes  had  deceived  me.  I 
read  and  re-read  that  precious  epistle, 
always  thinking  I  had  been  mistaken  | 
but  1  always  found  it  contained  the 
same  proposition.  *  What  1  *  cried  I, 
with  a  sort  of  indignation — *  the 
scourge  1  Just  Heaven  I  what  imper- 
tinence !  The  Beguines  may  submit 
to  it  if  they  like ;  but,  for  me,  I  will 
do  no  smch  thing.  But  what  is  to  be 
done  ?  It  is  God  who  speaks  to  me 
by  his  motith ;  and  if  I  disobey  him  ? 
But  the  Miserere  that  ho  has  pre- 
scribed, I  have  never  read  it.  Well> 
1  muit  learn  it.  I  must  submit  to  the 
minister  of  my  God,  and  be  resigned 
to  every  thing,  since  my  salvation  de- 
pends on  it.* 

**  To  prevent  my  shame  in  borrtfwing 
a  Bcovrge,  I  cut  six  or  seven  lashds  of 
new  cord,  which  I  knotted  in  several 
places.  While  the  sisterhood  were  at 
prayers  I  locked  myself  in,  uncovered 
ray  shoulders,  and  let  fall  a  storm  of 
blows,  the  agony  of  which  was  so 
great  that  I  fell  almost  senseless  upon 
my  face.  I  wept  with  rage,  not  devo- 
tion^ determined  to  sing  a  pretty  sharp 
song  to  my  director  flagellaiit.  I  pass- 
ed the  night,  as  it  pleased  God,  wHh- 
oot  the  power  to  dose  «A  eye,  or  Ife 
on  my  side.  In  the  morning  I  found 
my  shoulders  discoloured  with  whip 
marls,  and  went  (almost  out  of  my- 
self with  rage)  to  St  Joseph*B,  to  give 
my  zealens  director  an  aceount  of  what 
a  submission  to  his  eounseU  had  pro^ 
duoed. 

**  Alast  from  the  moment  he  ap- 
peared, his  imnosing  exterior  made 

me  feel  so  weax,  that  I  could  not  re- 
jrily  to  his  questions  as  to  the  cause  of 
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my  visit.  The  movement  of  my  shoul- 
ders having  sufficed  to  tell  him  enoiighA 
he  at  last  made  me  confess  it ;  and  I 
frankly  told  him  that  I  had  accepted 
his  proposition,  though  I  had  been 
scandalued  at  it  at  first ;  and  begged 
him  not  to  exact  of  me  a  repetition  of 
the  exercise.  He  promised  it  at  once, 
assuring  me  at  the  same  time,  that 
before  many  days  I  should  beg  it  of 
him  on  mj  knees,  but  that  he  would 
not  grant  it.  *  Oh,  as  to  that,*  replied 
I,  with  some  spitefulness,  *  your  beard 
will  be  pretty  long  before  your  pro- 
phecy is  accomplished.'  But  notwith- 
standing all  that,  the  good  father  was 
right  $  for  I  was  no  sooner  returned 
home  again  than  the  shame  of  what  I 
had  done,  and  of  my  cowardice,  made 
me  alter  my  sentiments  apd  language. 

'<  Those  pure  virgins  with  whom  I 
llvedi  and  who  joined  penance  to  a  life 
of  innocence,  spoke  my  condemnation ; 
and  my  shoulders  were  not  healed  be- 
fore I  begged,  with  great  humfllty, 
what  1  had  so  indignantly  rejected. 
The  good  father,  merely  for  form's 
sake,  let  me  entreat  some  time ;  for 
he  would  have  been  very  sorry  not  to 
hav6  contributed  to  the  mortification 
of  that  flesh,  so  plump  and  luxurious) 
and  which  even  then  I  regarded  so 
tenderly.  He,  therefore,  famished 
me  abundantly  with  eve^y  thinft  I  re- 
quired, in  order  to  make  tip  xor  tey 
former  poltroonery. 

*'  I  should  never  htfve  dcfM  if  I  en- 
tered into  details  of  other  adventures 
of  the  kind,  which  at  first  were  diffi- 
cult t6  me,  but  which  gradtally  led 
me  t6  the  religious  vocation  fbr  which 
at  one  time  I  had  entertained  so  great 
an  antipathy.  The  sisters,  who  were 
very  kind  to  me,  and  whose  kindness 
I  shall  never  forget*  were  astonished 
that,  since  I  submitted  to  all  their  ob- 
servances, I  did  not  offer  to  God  the 
entire  sacrifice  of  my  Kberty ;  tfti  which 
I  begged  them  not  f  o  speak  to  me  of 
such  an  engagement,  or  I  could  no 
longer  remam  with  them. 

«  Thef  spoke  of  it  no  mtite ;  but 
ihey  made  me  read  the  life  of  Madame 
de  Montmorenci,  i^ho,  after  the  melan- 
choly death  of  her  husband,  took  tiie 
veil  at  St  Mary's.  That  great  ex- 
ample affected  me ;  I  thought  on  it 
dei^ly,  and  cOkmQted  Father  Deveaux, 
who  assured  me  that  tire  greatest  sa- 
crifico  I  had  now  to  make  to  God  was 
that  of  my  liberty.  But  tiiis  was  no 
new  knowledge :  1  feh  it  lerj  well 
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myself;  but  "what  surprised  me  wasj 
that  I  found  myself  nearly  disposed 
for  it.  This  was  in  the  month  of  July, 
1724  ;  and  when  I  imparted  it  to  the 
Lady  Superior  and  some  of  the  sisters, 
their  friendship  for  me  was  greatly 
increased.  I  wrote  some  days  after- 
wards to  Paris,  from  whence  I  sum- 
moned my  relation,  that  I  might  dis- 
pose of  my  property,  intending  shortly 
afterwards  to  take  the  religious  habit. 

**  During  this  interval  the  history 
of  the  famous  Ranee,  the  founder,  or 
rather  the  reformer,  of  La  Trappe, 
was  put  into  my  hands. — But,  great 
God!  what  a  temptation!  Scarcely 
had  I  recognised  in  that  illustrious 
penitent  so  close  a  resemblance  be- 
tween the  disorders  of  his  youth  and 
those  of  mine,  than  every  gentle  rule 
was  displeasing  to  me,  and  1  promised 
to  God,  in  all  the  fulness  of  my  heart, 
to  imitate,  as  far  as  1  was  able,  that 
penitent  in  his  austerities,  as  I  had 
done  in  the  errors  of  his  life.  1  would 
even  have  instantly  flown  to  the  Clair- 
ettes  (females  after  the  models  of  La 
Trappe),  if  Father  Deveaux  had  not 
assured  me  that  I  should  find  among 
the  Carmelites  all  that  1  could  wish 
for  at  La  Trappe. 

**  I  confided  my  design  to  the  late 
Archbishop  De  Villeroi,  who  honour- 
ed me  with  particular  kindness.  He 
wished  at  first  to  dissuade  me,  but 
when  I  opened  to  him  my  heart,  and 
assured  lum  that  I  felt  peculiarly  im- 
pelled to  satisfy  the  Divine  justice,  he 
was  so  penetrated  with  my  condition, 
that  he  suddenly  exclaimed,  *  This  is 
the  finger  of  God  I  I  will  go  and  ask 
a  place  for  you  at  the  Carmelites.* — 
*  But,  my  lord,*  I  replied,  '  do  not 
forget  to  tell  them  what  I  was  in  the 
world,  for  I  do  not  wish  to  deceive.* 

**  He  did  as  I  required,  and  told 
them  the  profession  I  bad  exercised  in 
the  King*s  house,  and  at  Paris,  which 
staggered  them  very  much.  But  the 
prelate  having  told  them  that  he  took 
their  scruples  on  himself,  the  Mother 
Superior,  who  favoured  my  design, 
wrote  to  me  that  I  had  only  to  fix  my 
day  to  come  to  the  sisterhood,  and 
immediately  enter  into  the  house. 

"  I  was  anxious  that  no  intelligence 
of  this  should  reach  the  ladies  of  Au- 
tlcaille,  for  our  mutual  affection  was 
so  great,  that  I  wished  to  avoid  the 
tender  reproaches  which  would  doubt- 
less have  rendered  our  soparation  more 
distressing.     I  proceeded  then  to  the 


Carmelites  of  Lyons  the  14th  October, 
1724,  and  wrote  from  thence  to  the 
Superior  and  sisterhood  of  Anticulle 
to  ask  their  pardon  for  the  secrecy  of 
my  action,  which  had  proceeded  en- 
tirely from  a  want  of  oonfidenoe  in 
myself. 

"  It  was  thus  that  the  Lord,  oat  of 
his  infinite  mercy,  made  me  enter  the 
land  of  saints,  eighteen  months  after 
releasing  me  from  that  of  perditioD,  to 
which  poverty  alone  had  eondncted 
me,  for  none  of  my  relations  had  de- 
parted from  Christian  honesty  and 
simplicity.  It  was  only  the  trouble  of 
my  father  which  had  reduced  me,  at 
the  age  of  seventeen— well  grown,  and 
with  a  face  which  they  called  tolerably 
prepossessing — not  to  know  what  part 
to  take.  I  had  always  had  a  honor  of 
vice,  and  scarcely  less  of  a  propositioii 
that  was  made  to  me  to  gfo  upon  tiie 
stage.  On  this  I  was  told  that  such 
were  only  the  prejudices  of  common 
people  and  bigots,  but  that  the  court 
and  city  thought  otherwise,  and  view- 
ed with  difierent  eyes  those  who  exer- 
cised talents  as  useful  as  they  were 
agreeable.  Youth  is  easily  persuaded! 
....  But  ex])ericnce  taught  me  how 
inevitable  perversion  becomes  in  that 
condition  for  those  who  are  not  guard- 
ed against  all  the  auicksands  that  sur- 
round them.  Witnout  any  other  la- 
bour than  tiiat  of  the  memoiy,  one 
lives  in  opulence  and  continual  amuse> 
meuts  of  every  kind,  so  that  the  three 
last  years  I  was  at  the  theatre  brought 
me,  after  all  expenses  were  paid,  forty- 
four  thousand  francs^  What  a  bait  to 
the  heart  that  looks  only  to  the  pre- 
sent !  and  what  mercy  must  that  be 
that  could  deliver  me  from  so  volup- 
tuous a  life,  especially  in  the  full  force 
of  youth  and  of  the  passions  1 

<'  I  win,  nevertheless,  confess,  that 
I  have  there  met  with  persons  as  esti- 
mable for  their  morals  as  for  their  ta- 
lents— ^but  I  was  not  of  the  number ; 
and  I  venture  to  say  (to  my  shame,  as 
well  as  to  the  glory  of  God,  whose 
grace  was  shown  more  powerfully  in 
my  conversion),  that  it  chose  the  least 
worthy  object  when  it  fixed  upon  me. 
In  entering  the  holy  mansion  which 
shall  see  the  end  of  my  career,  I  felt 
that  the  Lord  had  fulfilled  all  my  de- 
sires. He,  nevertheless,  permitted  se- 
veral wicked  men  to  come  to  the  gate 
of  the  monastery  on  the  very  first 
night,  and  do  and  say  every  thing  that 
was  possible  to  i'uluce  them  to  turn 
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me  away.  The  prioress,  after  Tainly 
endeaTouring'  to  identify  diem,  inform- 
ed the  archbishop  of  the  incident, 
who,  better  instructed,  perhaps,  found 
means  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
Infamous  attempts.  A  report  was  af- 
terwards raised,  that  I  was  not  bom 
ia  lawful  wedlock,  which  would  be  an 
inyincible  barrier  to  my  admission  into 
that  holy  order.  I  referred  it  to  the 
cure  of  St  Sulpice,  who,  besides  an 
extract  of  my  baptismal  register,  sent 
me  a  letter,  in  form  of  a  certi^cate, 
which  confounded  the  malice  of  the 
devil. 

'*  These  trials,  and  many  more  which 
1  need  not  mention,  far  from  discou- 
raging me,  serred,  on  the  contrary,  to 
make  me  bless  still  more  the  mercy 
(miurtcorde)  of  God ;  so  that  I  be- 
lieved I  could  not  do  better  than  adopt 
It  for  my  religious  name.  I  then  be- 
sought the  prioress  that  I  might  live 
unluiown,  without  any  correspondence 
with  my  friends,  or  even  my  relations 
— which  she  thought  proper  to  refuse 
me. 

**  I  had  begged  her,  from  the  mo- 
ment of  my  entrance,  to  have  no  scru- 
files,  but  to  make  me  practise  at  the 
lirst  all  that  I  should  have  to  practise 
in  the  end ;  seeing  that  I  had  lost  so 
much  time  in  the. world,  and  that  it 
was  important  for  me  not  to  lose  a 
sio^e  moment  in  the  bosom  of  reli- 
gion. She  deigned  to  yield  to  my  en- 
treatieSf  in  exempting  me  from  those 
prudent  attentions  which  in  all  sister- 
hoods are  bestowed  on  the  newly  ini- 
tiated. 

**  They  placed  a  broom  in  my  hand 
the  Tery  day  of  my  entrance.  To  do 
the  washing,  to  draw  the  water  from 
a  deep  well,  to  rub  ^e  refectory  tables, 
to  carry  the  jugs  of  watefto  the  cham- 
ber of  each  sister,  to  wash  the  earthen- 
ware we  used,  to  clean  the  kettles  and 
the  kitchen  stove,  were  greater  plea- 
sures to  me  tlian  my  former  enjoy- 
ments. After  labouring  at  these  em- 
ployments four  years,  I  had  the  making 
of  all  the  alpargeUes,  or  cord-shoes,  of 
the  whole  sisterhood  ;  and  the  care  of 
the  clodL,  for  which  it  was  necessary 
to  raise  up  three  stones  of  prodigious 
weight  every  day  by  strength  of  arm. 
At  this  I  laboured  three  years,  when 
the  toil  having  somewhat  impaired  my 
h^thy  it  was  transferred  to  another. 

**  After  my  first  three  months'  pro- 
bation,  I  was  admitted  to  the  sacred 
habit  the  20th  January,  1725.     My 


lord  the  Archbishop  was  good  enough 
to  preside  at  the  ceremony.  In  spite 
of  the  inclement  season,  the  whole  city 
was  present,  so  difficult  had  it  been  for 
people  to  persuade  themselves  of  the 
great  change  that  had  taken  place  on 
me;  and,  indeed,  I  could  sometimes 
hardly  believe  it  myself.  The  recol- 
lection of  the  past,  and  the  view  of  tho 
present,  were  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
firm me  in  my  resolutions.  The  mer- 
cies from  above  rendered  my  former 
sins  so  much  the  more  odious  to  me ; 
my  eyes  were  two  fountains  of  tears— 
of  tears  the  most  sincere. 

'<  Some  days  before  my  profession, 
God  permitted  Satan  to  trouble  mo 
more  than  ever,  in  painting  the  ex- 
treme importance  of  the  engagement  I 
was  about  to  undertake,  especially  vri  th 
a  sisterhood,  the  very  name  of  which 
had  been  always  displeasing  to  me. 
But  heaven  vouchsafed  me  its  support, 
and  the  mere  approach  of  the  oaths 
banished  for  ever  all  such  ideas  from 
my  soul.  I  pronounced  my  last  vows 
with  a  firm  voice,  and  a  joy  that  sur- 
prised all  present ;  and  that  joy  has 
never  failed. 

**  Some  time  after  my  profession, 
however,  God  permitted  the  devil  to 
tempt  me  on  new  grounds.  Not,  as 
at  Pondeveaux,  by  impertinent  dreams, 
but  night  and  day  I  found  myself  in  a 
state  that  horrified  me.  I  had  not,  like 
St  Benedict,  recourse  to  thorns  ;  still 
less  to  fire,  like  Martinieu ;  but  it 
was  to  the  equivalent  of  the  one  and 
the  other,  and  tho  Tempter  was  con- 
founded. 

"  My  director,  as  he  had  promised 
me,  left  the  rein  on  my  neck  ;  to  add, 
therefore,  to  the  habitual  austerity,  I 
joined  all  the  others  to  it  which  my 
strength  and  courage  permitted  me  to 
practise  every  day.  1  began  by  a  vow 
to  drink  no  wine,  even  in  danger  of 
death,  if  it  needed  only  a  drop  to  save 
my  life.  For  twelve  years  consecu- 
tively, with  the  permission  of  Father 
Deveaux,  and  help  from  above,  I  ex- 
ercised myself  every  day  in  making 
those  members  serve  the  justice  of  God 
which  had  formerly  served  iniquity. 
But  a  great  illness  having  weakened 
me,  I  kept  afterwards  only  to  the  au- 
sterity of  the  rule,  and  an  entire  sub- 
mission to  the  decrees  of  Providence. 

**  I  have  to  thank  the  Lord  in  an 
especial  manner,  that,  from  the  day  of 
my  quitting  the  world  till  this  present 
time,  lOih  August,  1747*  I  have  never 
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regretted  it  one  moment^  in  spite  of 
all  the  trials  I  had  to  undergo^  and  all 
the  contests  I  had  with  myself  to  over- 
come my  extreme  sensibility — contests 
so  great>  and  haying  such  effects  on 
my  temperament^  that  my  hair  and 
eyebrows,  from  jet  black,  as  they  used 
to  bo,  have  turned  white. 

"  The  violence  and  efi&rvescence  oi 
my  passions  may  be  judged  of  by  the 
extravagances  and  dangers  I  exposed 
myself  to,  in  order  to  gratify  them. 
What  perils  did  not  a  young  girl,  of 
twenty  or  twenty-two,  run  in  going 
from  Paris  to  Wirtemberg,  and  back, 
in  a  post-chariot,  at  the  mercy  of  one 
lackey  and  a  postilion  I  That  lackey, 
more  timid  and  cowardly  than  I,  came 
often  to  the  chaise,  particularly  in  the 
woods  of  Nancy  and  Sainte-Mon« 
choud,  saying,  in  a  trembling  voice, 
'  Mademoiselle,  do  you  know  we  are 
among  veritable  cut-throats  ?'  To 
which  I  constantly  replied, '  Onward  I 
march  I  fear  nothing !  you  follow 
Caesar  and  his  fortunes  !*  One  night, 
at  an  auberge,  some  one  entered  my 
chamber,  and  believing  they  came  to 
announce  the  carriage,  I  summoned 
my  lackey,  but  nobody  replied.  As 
the  person  was  approaching  my  bed,  I 
called  out  *  Robbers  1'  and  the  robber 
fled  in  aUrm.  I  jumped  from  bed,  but 
he  escaped  me.  People  came  at  the 
noise ; — I  accused  the  landlord,  who 
excused  himself  on  the  plea  of  three 
carriages  having  arrived  that  night. 
*  Quite  enough,*  I  said :  'let  my  horses 
be  put  to.*  They  did  so,  send  I  de* 
parted,  without  thinking  any  more  of 
the  robber.  It  is  thus  that  &od,  by  a 
remarkable  providence,  has  always 
preserved  me  amid  the  accidents  and 
dangers  to  which  I  exposed  myself 
every  day,  spite  of  all  the  remon- 
strances addressed  to  me  by  persons  as 
respectaUe  from  their  rank  as  from 
their  age  and  virtues.  When  they 
asked  me  '  if  i  ever  went  to  the  sacra- 
ments ?•  '  Certainly  not,*  I  said.  '  Ah, 
why  not  ?'  « Because  I  don't  wish  to 
profane  them/nor  to  give  np  my  gra^^ 


tifieations  before  forty-five.*  *  But 
have  you  never  any  remorse  ?*  *  1  ?— 
no — ^why  should  I  ?  I  do  no  harm  to 
my  neighbour.  As  to  the  paradise  to 
come,  I  leave  that  to  those  that  like  it, 
being  quite  content  with  the  one  1  eu- 
joy  here  as  much  as  I  can.* 

<'  Frightful  delirium  I  —  dreadful 
blindness^  which  I  shall  always  shud- 
der at  I 

''  Nevertheless,  it  is  on  this  insen- 
sible creature  that  heaven  has  deignt'd 
to  cast  an  eye  of  co^lpaasion,  so  power- 
ful as  to  restore  me  to  myself.  For  it 
had  endowed  me  with  a  good  disposi* 
tion,  a  heart  sincere  and  npright,  feel- 
ing and  generous,  and  rasoeptible  of 
the  most  estimable  sentiments,  as  well 
as  of  a  just  abhorrence  of  dishonour- 
able vices.  But  the  poverty  of  my  fa- 
mily  having  made  my  education  be 
neglected,  howeonld  I — still  young  at 
the  moment  I  found  myself  free  and 
without  fortune,  with  a  temperament 
all  of  fire— how  could  I,  I  say,  be  long 
what  is  called  virtuous  ?  At  the  same 
time,  God  knows  what  it  cost  me  to 
cease  to  be  so!  He  knows  that,  at 
nineteen  years  old,  finding  myself  in 
Flanders,  at  the  gates  of  death,  I  pro- 
mised him — and  most  sincerely — to  re- 
nounce the  dangerous  condition  I  had 
been  forced  to  embAuse,  if  I  conld 
only  be  ensured  an  anmnty  of  two 
hundred  Hvres.  It  could  have  been 
done — ^it  doubtless  ottgkt  to  have  been 
done ; — ^but  may  Heaven  pardon  thoie 
who  refused  to  do  it  I 

'<  Ton  have  exacted  of  me  this  ac- 
count of  my  extravagances,  and  of  a 
conversion  which  people  hare  had  snch 
dMSedlty  in  believing.  Cmel  recoUee- 
tions,  which  have  cost  me  so  manj 
tears !  Snffsr  me,  in  return,  to  exact 
your  aBsistance  in  offering  to  God  per- 
petoal  prayers,  that  bo  vdll  crown  hb 
own  benefits  to  me,  in  granting  ne 
snch  a  perseverance  in  well-dotng,  as 
shall  be  able,  at  the  hour  of  dea2i/  to 
expiate  the  evils  that  have  (^honoured 
my  Kfe." 
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It  has  been  well  observed  by  some- 
bixiy,  that  any  man  could  make  an 
interesting  book  if  he  would  only  give^ 
hoiMstljr  and  without  reserve^  an  ac* 
count  of  sach  thingg  as  he  himself  had 
seen  and  heard ;  bnt  if  a  man  should 
add  to  this  a  candid  history  of  his 
romarkable  friends  and  acquaintance^ 
how  infinitely  would  he  enhance  the 
interest  of  hu  ownl  Some  folks  call 
this  method  of  biography  prosy — 
Heaven  help  their  unpMlosophical 
irhort-sightedness  I  Wherein  consists 
the  charm  of  Benvenuto  Cellini's  ac- 
couot  of  himself^  which  nobody  can 
deny  to  be  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  all 
coDceiTaUe  autobiographies?  Why, 
it  clearly  arises  from  these  two  sources : 
first,  from  his  not  scmpling  to  give  a 
straightibrward  narrative  of  every 
shadow  of  an  adventure  he  lighted 
upon*  not  hesitating  a  moment  to  tell 
the  whole  truth  at  leasts  however  often 
he  may  be  so  obliging  as  to  favour  us 
with  a  matter  of  ten  times  as  much  as 
that  same;  and,  secondly,  from  the 
number  of  persons  and  personages  he 
introdaees  his  reader  to,  from  the  mag- 
nificent Francis  to  the  unhappy  en- 
graver (I  think),  whom  he  despatched 
in  so  jodieious  a  manner  by  that 
memorable  tfamst  of  his  dagger  into 
the  baek  of  the  poor  roan's  neck, 
whereby  be  so  scientifieally  separated 
the  vertebra?,  and  interrupted  the  suc- 
cession of  the  spinal  marrow,  to  the 
immediate  attainment  of  his  laudable 
object — ^to  wit,  the  release  of  his  fel- 
low-dmier  from  his  worldly  sorrows. 
Agam,  m  the  other  sex,  from  the 
lovriy  and  capricious  Duchess  of  Flo^ 
fence,  with  her  rings  and  cameos  and 
trumpery,  down  to  the  frail  fair  one 
whose  fondness  for  Benvenuto  so  re- 
peatedly jeopardized  his  capacity  for 
enjoying  'the  same.  But  uiere  is  a 
third  charm  about  the  good  artist's 
book,  and  this  may,  perhaps,  outweigh 
the  other  two — ^namely,  his  introduc- 
tion of  the  heroes  and  magnates  of  his 
age  en  deshabille*  Truly,  if  he  who 
can  show  us  a  king,  two  popes,  a 
reigning  duke  or  two,  duchesses, 
nobles,  courtiers,  and  cardmals  by  the 
squadron,  all  in  dressing-gowns  and 
slippers,  be  not  set  up  in  the  high 
places  among  those  who  have  de- 
lighted  th«ir    fellows^    wherewithal 


shall  a  man  claim  that  distinction? 
But  I  flatter  myself,  that  charming  as 
Benvenuto  is,  I  must  even  supersede 
him  by  as  mudi  as  learning  is  of  more 
account  than  throat  or  marble-cutting, 
and  learned  men  than  heroes,  &c* 

But  the  world  is  not  going  at  this 
time  to  enjoy  the  full  benefit  of  my 
experiences.  Let  it  suffice  for  the 
present  that  I  afford  mankind  a  glimpse 
of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  men ; 
one  of  those  who  leave  their  reputation 
as  a  legacy  to  their  species,  having 
had  the  uncommon  forbearance  to  ab- 
stain from  impairing  the  same  in  any 
degree  by  enjoving  it  themselves. 

Without  farther  preface  then,  reader, 
give  me  leave  to  present  to  yon  Doctor 
Pandemus  Polyglott,  LL.D.,  Lngd. 
Bat.  Olim.  Soc,  member  of  no  end 
of  societies,  literary,  antiquarian,  his- 
toricaly  philosophical,  &c.  &e.  I 
would  g^ve  ^on  his  tail  of  initials  at 
full  length,  if  it  were  not  that  I  have 
generally  found  the  dullest  people  take 
most  pains  in  this  behalf— and  the 
Doctor  is  not  dulU^«nd,  moreover,  ha 
has  won  by  his  pen  a  tail  so  consider^ 
able,  that  it  could  not  be  doubled  up 
in  less  than  twice  the  space  of  that 
which  the  great  Hera  of  the  age, 
Wdlington,  has  carved  out  with  his 
sword,  and  which  may  be  found  oceu- 

?ying  a  good  half  page  of  the  Army 
.ist.  Besides,  Dr  Polyglott  is  a 
living  eharacter;  and  thotigh  now  as 
fine  a  specimen  of  an  octogenarian  as 
may  be  met  with  in  a  June  day's 
march,  yet  he  b^s  not  done  wimnng 
to  hinuelf  those  bright  seliolariy  hon- 
ours which  so  safely  ensure  to  their 
possessors  an  enviable  obscurity  with 
reference  to  the  generality  of  people. 
The  Doctor,  though  a  colossus  of 
mind,  has  had  the  firmness  through 
life  to  forego  all  those  mundane  ad- 
vantages which  bis  wondrous  powers 
must  have  obtained  for  him,  had  such 
been  his  pleasure ;  and  as  in  early  life 
he  gave  himself  up  to  the  allurements 
of  classical  literature,  so  with  a  con- 
stancy seldom  rivalled  did  he  in  man- 
hood, and  in  age  still  does  he  adhere 
to  the  same  sweet  mistress.  Tlie 
fruits  of  this  aifeetion  are  manifold, 
as  some  forty  M&.  folios  testify; 
but  while  the  Doctor  lives,  his  inti- 
mates alone  will  have  the  benefit  of 
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their  acquaintance ;  for  he  is  far  too 
charj  of  nis  own  personal  comfort^  too 
sensible  of  his  own  dignity^  to  sacrifice 
the  onCf  or  diminish  his  own  proud 
sense  of  the  other,  bj  trusting  the 
smallest  of  his  learned  labours  to  the 
caprice  or  indi£ference  of  a  world  en- 
gaged for  the  most  part  in  pursuits 
which  he  looks  down  upon  with  pity, 
and  would  regard,  if  he  were  less  good 
than  he  is,  with  contempt. 

But  these  limits  will  not  allow  me 
to  do  justice  to  a  tithe  of  the  merits 
of  my  worthy  Nestor ;  so,  reader,  we 
(you  and  I)  must  be  content  with  what 
the  allotted  space  will  admit.  You 
will  not  be  surprised,  after  the  slight 
insight  I  hare  gfiven  you  into  the  cha- 
racter of  Dr  Polyglott*s  mind,  and  the 
extent  of  his  erudition,  to  learn  that 
the  good  cheerful  old  man  is  alto- 
gether **  wrapt  and  throwly  lapt"  in 
reminiscences  and  thoughts,  the  be- 
ginning, middle,  and  end  whereof  are 
classical. 

*•  Ay,  ay,  boy,"  said  he  to  me  (I  am 
forty-five)  one  day,  when  I  had  b^en 
lauding  and  magnifying  sundry  of  our 
own  poets  in  his  presence,  "  Ay,  ay, 
boy,  call  *em  poets  if  you  will — mere 
mushrooms— Shakspeare — didst  ever 
hear  of  Sophocles  ? — Jouson — Bah  l-^ 
poor  neoteric  stuff — yemacular.-* 
There  is  but  one  good  couplet  in  the 
language,  only  one." 

"  And  whose  is  that,  sir?**  I  ven- 
tured to  ask. 

"  Pope's." 

I  was  thunderstruck,  so  often  had  I 
heard  the  old  man  revile  "  Pope,  the 
Anti- Homeric,**  as  he  delighted  to 
call:  him,  *'  the  clipper  of  the  old 
Greek's  solid  coin,  to  reduce  it  to  the 
beggarly  standard  of  wit*s  understand- 
ing.*' 

19  ^'  iif  rv^Aji,  rp»Xt^cf  6'  0  xvKXf 
^v^^  li,  K»^9vn  inft0it%XiHj  ««i 

««-<(  fr  ^i^p«f$  ft»XctK6tTi  kAivk, 


**  Pope's,  sir!"  said  I  in  wonder; 
"  pray,  repeat  it." 

Slowly  and  deliberately  did  the 
Doctor  recite — 

"  They  who  a  living  marble  seek, 
Must  carve  in  Latin  or  in  Greek.'* 

Never  till  this  hour  had  I  dreamt  of 
the  possibility  of  the  Doctor  having 
read  a  line  of  English  poetry,  except 
in  a  translation,  and  I  ventured  to 
hint  thus  much. 

**  Not  read  English  poetry!"  said 
he,  **  why,  half  my  amusements  would 
be  at  an  end  were  it  not  for  your  to- 
called  poets— common  plagiarists 

Not  one  of  them  but  goes  out  on  the 
highway  to  plunder  the  old  Gfeeks 
and  Romans.  Oh!  how  I  love  to 
nab  the  filchers.*' 

Here  was  new  ground  broken  be- 
tween me  and  the  Doctor,  and  right 
well  have  I  profited  by  it ;  in  almost 
every  branch  of  modern  poetry  have 
I  tried  him,  and  almost  invariably  has 
he  shown  me  that  our  great  men  are 
but  pickers-up  of  the  crumbs  that  have 
fallen  from  the  tables  of  their  masten, 
of  old  parallel  passages  that  most  men 
can  quote.  But  what  astonishes  me 
most,  is  the  readiness  with  which  the 
Doctor  detects  whole  pieces  tnmshited 
from  the  more  obscure  ancients  ;  manj 
of  them,  indeed,  whose  works  are  ge- 
nerally believed  to  be  lost  entireijr. 
Having  been  frequently  startled  at 
this»  I  thought  I  would  set  him  with 
a  poem,  for  which  he  could  have  do 
ancient  parallel  ;  accordingly,  one 
evening,  I  read  him,  from  the  Anti- 
Jacobin,  Canning's  Knifegrinder. 

"  The  varlet!*'  cried  the  Doctor, 
"  reach  me  vol.  17  of  the  MSS." 

I  gave  it  him,  and  forthwith  did  he 
spread  before  my  eyes  the  followiog: 

Saffhica. 

pHILANTHROrirs  £T  FaBER  F£JlRAftirS. 

Dialog  L's. 

Ph  i!a  nth  ropits. 
**  Hinc  ita  quonam,  Fabcr  o  cgene  ? 
£t  via  horrescit,  rota  claudicatquc ; 
Flat  notus  ;  rimis  petasua  laborat, 
Tritaque  bracca. 

"  O  Faber  langnens,  patet  hand  supcrbl*, 
Appia  ut  rhedis  habet  otiantes, 
Quid  sit  ad  colem  vocitare  cultros 
Fissaque  ferra. 

"  Die,  Faber,  cultros  acuisse  quit  ta 
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in  te  locttplea  tyramnis 
Snviit  ?  terr«  dominus  ?  sacerdos  ? 
CaiuidiciuTe  ? 

"  Ob  feras  terra  dominiu  necatas  ? 
Aut  tenai  potcent  deetunas  sacerdos  ? 
lite  Tel  rem  caosidieos  malign^ 

AbstoUt  omnem  ? 

'*  Nonne  nosti  *  Jura  Hominum '  Paini  ? 
Ecce  I  palpebris  lacrymse  tremiacunt, 
Inde  casuns  limiil  explicaris 
Tristia  &ta." 

Faher, 
"  Fata^Dii  magni  I  nihil  est  quod  edam, 
Ni  quod  bestemi  ut  biberem  In  popinft 
Nocte  Us  orta ;  heu  I  periere  braces 

Atqne  galems. 


"  Pads  occurmnt  mihi  turn  miDistri, 
Meque  Pretoria  rapiunt  ad  aulam ; 
Praetor  erronis  properat  numella 
Figere  plantaa." 


'*  Jamque  gaudebo  tibi  d  propinem 
Poculnm,  tete  mibi  dante  nummam ; 
Me  tamen  ttringo,  neque,  pro  yirili, 
PubUca  euro." 


PhUanihrcput, 
"  An  tibi  nummum  ?  potius  minam ; 
Perdite,  ulcisci  mala  tanta  nolens ; 
Sordide,  infelix,  inhoneste,  praTe 
Turpis  et  exeors.*' 


Sapphics. 
The  Friend  op  Homanitt  and  tbb  KKiPCoRlNDfiR. 


Friend  of  Humanify, 
"  Needy  Knifegrinder  I  whither  art  thou  going  ? 
Rough  IS  the  road  ;  thy  wheel  is  out  of  oraer ; 
Bleak  blows  the  blast ;  your  hat  has  got  a  hole  in*ty 

So  haYO  your  breeches* 

"  Weary  Knifegrinder^  little  know  the  proud  ones^ 
Who  In  their  coaches  roll  along  the  turnpike- 
Road,  what  hard  work  'tb  crying  all  day, '  Knives  and 

Scissors  to  grind  O.' 

"  Tell  me,  Knifegrinder,  how  came  you  to  grind  knives  ? 
Did  some  rich  man  tyrannically  use  you  ? 
Was  it  the  'squire  ?  or  parson  of  the  parish  7 

Or  tne  attorney  ? 
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Incolere  tribus 
Mortalium,  quibufl 
8uDt  verba  fervoris 
At  corda  rigorU. 
Nobiscum  vagare, 
Ht  domus  in  aere ; 
O  Terra  puella, 
Auricoma,  bella ! 
Sis  pars  chorearnm    ^ 
Cum  iumin4  nympharum 
In  nocte  lestiva, 
Sub  Cynthia  Yiva, 
Dam  Musica  tales 
Dat  sooitus  quales 
Non  quisquam  audivit 
Sub  sole  qui  vivit. 


Great  was  the  Doctor's  glee  at  this 
detectioD,  and  greater  was  mine  at  his 
mode  of  making  it  known.  Indeed  all 
was  glee  with  us  that  evening ;  and 
when  we  had  returned  home,  and  dis- 
posed of  that  sine  gud  non  of  all  sen- 
sible amusement-huntersy  a  light  sup- 
per after  the  play  or  concert^  or  what- 
ever it  may  be,  and  the  Doctor's  meers- 
chaum (one  of  his  Leyden  habits)  was 
in  high  puff,  we  naturally  took  to  talk- 
ing over  the  evening's  entertainment. 
Of  course  the  various  performers  pass- 
ed in  review^  and,  among  the  rest^ 


To  dwell  with  creatures 
Of  mortal  mould. 
Whose  lips  are  warm 
As  their  hearts  are  cold. 
Roam,  roam 
To  our  fairy  home. 
Child  of  Earth, 
With  the. golden  hair ! 
Thou  shall  dancc~ 
With  the  Fairy  Queen 
O*  summer  nights 
On  the  moon-lit  green, 
To  music  mormuring 
Sweeter  far 
Than  ever  was  heard 
'Neath  the  morning  star. 

Roam,  roam,  &c. 

Phillips  escaped  not  the  hearty  com- 
mendations of  both  of  us. 

'*  By  the  by,"  said  the  Doctor,  "you 
called  his  *  Woman*  a  mutilation- 
have  you  the  ballad  aa  written  by 
Withers?" 

'*  I  have,"  said  I,  producing  a  to- 
lume  of  Ritson's  Collection. 

"  And  here  is  its  original,"  said  the 
Doctor,  laying  his  hand  on  one  of  the 
aforenamed  vols,  of  his  MSS.  "  Now 
let  us  read — begin  thou" — and  1  be- 
gan— 


Dr  PoLTOtOW. 

Anne  ego  depositis  tabescam  viribus  ex- 
spes, 

Kt  patiar  cum  sit  foemina  pulcra  mori  7 
Anne  meas  pallore  genas  cura  anxia  tinget. 

Quod  petit  alterius  mala  colore  rosam  ? 
Exsuperet  splendore  diem  sine  labe  ve- 
nnstas, 

Florigerumve  parlt  quod  nova  Mala  de- 
cus; 
nii  ni  yidear  qui  sim  bene  dignus  amatu, 

Egregium  refert  quid  decus  omne  mihi  ? 
Anne  ego  collabi  patiar  mea  corda  dolore. 

Quod  mansueta  fuit  fssmina  visa  mihi  ? 
Ingenio  vel  quae  clim  sit  bene  prsditaculto, 

Ora  simul  monstret  qualia  adoret  amor  ? 
Si  pietate  su&,  si  mansuetudine  laudes 

Torturis  exsuperet,  vel,  pelicaae,  tuas ; 
In  me  ni  pia  sit,  ni  sit  mansueta  puella. 

Quid  refert  pietas  ofBciosa  mihi  ? 
Foemina  qu6d  pnestat  reliquis  bonitate, 
movebit 

Ergone  dum  peream  me  muliebris  amor  ? 
Sint  merita  illius  8umm&  dignissima  laude, 

Nonne  igitur  merit!  sim  memor  ipse 
mei? 
Acta  si  bonitai  ita  conspiciatur  in  omnl, 

Ut  ductum  e  meritis  Optima  nomen  erit ; 
Me  nisi  participem  placeat  bonitatis  ba« 


I. 

Shall  I,  wasting  in  despair. 
Die  because  a  woman*s  fair  ? 
Or  make  pale  my  cheek  with  csre, 
Because  another's  rosy  are  ? 
Bo  she  fairer  than  the  day. 
Or  the  flowery  fields  in  Alay ; 
If  she  think  not  well  of  me, 
What  care  I  how  fair  she  be  ? 

Should  my  heart  be  grieipd  or  pine^ 
'Cause  I  see  a  woman  kind  ? 
Or  a  well-disposed  nature 
Joined  with  a  lovely  feature  ? 
Be  she  meeker,  kinder  than 
Turtle-dove  or  pelican ; 
If  she  be  not  so  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  kind  she  be  ? 

Shall  a  woman's  virtues  move 
Me  to  perish  for  her  love  ? 
Or  her  welUdeservings  known 
Make  me  quite  forget  my  own  ? 
Be  she  with  such  goodness  blest 
As  may  gain  her  name  of  Best ; 
If  she  be  not  such  to  me. 
What  care  I  how  good  she  be  ? 

'Cause  her  fortune  seems  too  high, 
Shall  I  play  the  fool  and  die  ? 


m.] 


Quid  refert  qoanti  sit  bonitate  mihi  ? 
Qa6d  Fortmia  niinia  Tideatur  larga  puellse, 
Anne  ego  desipieni  in  mala  fata  roam  ? 
Mm  fltt  ingenioxn  queU  nobile,  puraque 
mens  est, 
Ezigne  quaado  comperiuntnr  opes, 
Quid  cum  divitiis  laeereot  reputare  salaces 

Qui  gasa  fiont  defidenta  prod. 
£t  nisi  fiu  in  ea  talem  mihi  ceniere  men- 
tem 
Qnid   refert,   quamvis  magna,   puella 
mihi? 
Magna  sit,  ant  bona,  dt  mansueta  aut  de- 
niqae  palcbra, 
Spem  me  non  igitur  deititulsse  dnam : 
In  me^  crede  mihi,  foveai  d  pectus  amo- 
rem. 
Ipse  prins  patlar  qo^  gemat  ilia  mod ; 
Qvbd  si  dncer^  pard  me  pendat  amantem, 
In  rem  contemptse  fas  dt  abire  malam : 
Sdlicet  at  plaeeat  mihi  ni  dt  facta  puella, 
Odd  refert  cui  dt  facta  puella  mihi  ? 

"  A  pretty  tolerable  proof  of  disre- 
gard to  the  Eighth  Commandment,  I 
think,"  continued  the  Doctor ;  "  but 
don*t  let  us  be  too  hard  upon  poor 
George :  he  was  a  fine  fellow  in  his 
way,  andf  sorry  as  was  the  rubbish 
he  perpetrated  in  aftertime,  this  song 
most  be  admitted  to  be  far  above 
much  of  tbe  same  kind  of  poetry  at 
that  day ; — ^it  is,  at  least,  a  most  excel- 
lent trEmdation." 

"  Surely,  sir,"  said  I,  "  the  author 
of  that  poem  must  have  been  proud 
of  his  translator.** 

"  Possibly,"  replied  the  Doctor,  "if 
he  understood  English ;  but  I  suspect 
two  bars  to  the  author's  enjo3rment — 
first,  his  not  understanding  the  lan- 

ne ;  and,  secondly,  his  not  haying 
to  WiUiers*  time.  In  short,  the 
author  is  unknown.  I  take  him  to 
haye  been  some  one  of  the  Belgic 
writers  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  1 6th 
century — Hadrian  Marius,  perhaps, 
or  one  of  those  bright  satellites,  re- 
Toldng  round  the  planet  of  Julius 
Caesar  Scaliger.*' 

I  ventured  to  suggest  to  Dr  Poly- 
glott  the  posdbility  of  some  more  mo- 
dem bard  having  translated  Withers's 
English  into  Latin ;  and  reminded  the 
Doctor  of  the  great  number  of  excel- 
lent songs  produced  about  the  date  of 
that  under  discussion,  viz.  1620.  I 
remember  particularly  specifying  Wal- 
lers "  Rose,"  as  of  surpassmg  excel- 
lence in  its  line.  But  I  had  taken  an 
unfortunate  view  of  the  matter :  my 
first  soggestion  called  forth  from  the 
Doctor  a  most  vigorous  expression  of 
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Those  that  bear  a  noble  mind, 
When  they  want  of  riches  find, 
Think  what  with  them  they  would  do, 
Who  without  them  dare  to  woo  ; 
And  unless  that  mind  I  see, 
What  care  I  though  great  she  be  ?. 


Great,  or  good,  or  kind,  or  fair, 
I  will  ne'er  the  more  despair — 
If  she  love  me,  this  believe, 
I  will  die  ere  she  shall  grieve  ; 
If  she  slight  me  when  I  woo, 
1  can  scorn  and  let  her  go  ; 
If  she  be  not  made  for  me, 
Mliat  care  I  for  whom  she  be  ? 


contempt  for  my  judgment.  Good  old 
man !  I  think  I  see  him  now,  as,  vv 
•^^VT'  iisif,  and  emitting  a  fog  of 
reek  ftom  both  ends  of  his  ecume  de 
mer,  he  curled  his  lip  and  cried, 
"Translate  English  into  Latin  I  Fie, 
oh,  ^e  I  The  world  never  yet  held  a 
fool  capable  of  such  absurdity.  Why, 
sir,  it  would  be  to  dress  a  lazar  in  a 
royal  robe.  But  it  is  too  gross  a  no- 
tion to  be  entertained — pooh!'*  and 
forth  rushed  another  eruption  of  smoke 
and  sparks  from  the  bowl;  for  his  pipe 
was  finished,  and  the  act  of  refilling 
it  alone  restored  him  to  sufiicient  com- 
posure to  notice  my  mention  of  Wal- 
ter. 

««  That  '  Rose'  you  talk  of,"  said 
the  Dgctor,  "  I  laiow  it  well :  that 
robbery  of  Waller's  was  the  death  of 
a  professor  at  Leyden.'' 

"  How,  dr  ?"  asked  I,  modestly. 

"  Thus,"  replied  the  Doctor.  "  Wa- 
tinstem,  in  those  days  Professor  of 
Humanity,  foolishly  fell  in  love;  and 
disd^ning,  as  in  duty  bound,  if  not  in 
taste,  the  vernacular,  wrote  the  ori- 
ginal of  the  '  Rose,*  upon  the  obdurate 
Frau  Jacqueline  von  Krakertsting ;  and 
it  was  rumoured,  would  have  won  her 
by  it,  had  she  chanced  to  have  under- 
stood the  language  it  was  written  in. 
Copies  were  multiplied  among  the  li- 
terati, and  much  fame  resulted  to  the 
Professor,  who,  upon  the  ill  success  of 
his  forlorn  hope  upon  the  damsel,  pined 
and  became  consumptive.  One  day 
a  friend,  thinking  to  delight  him  (for 
he  was  what  is  called  an  excellent 
English  scholar)  brought  him  Waller's 
2  H 
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Tenion,  which  was  just  them  in  hi^h 
Togiie ;  Watinstern  read  and  admired 
it ;  but  finding  that  the  Briton  had  not 
acknowledged  the  Batavian  origin  of 
his  poemation,  andr  moreoyer,  had 
omitted  the  fine  pair  of  moral  couplets 
which  close  it,  fell  into  so  yiolent  a 
train  of  angrj  objurgation  upon  his 
meanness,  that  excessive  wrath  pro* 
duced  an   attack   of  hsemophthysb. 
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which,  in  a  fsw  daji^  eanied  off  the 
Professor,  who  is  reported  to  have  ex- 
pired muttering  Martial>liQ»: — 

'  Stat  eoatrik  didtqae  tibi  toa  pagina  for  es.' 

Bat  here  is  Watinsteni*s  poem:  place 
Waller's  alongside  it,  and  judge  for 
yourself  what  cause  the  fonner  had 
for  his  wrath. 


WATIKSTCEK. 

I,  Rota,  purpurei  flog  juctmdissiine  prati. 
Die  cni  Ube  pari  tempora  meqae  terit, 
Slius  landes  tecum  peruepe  paranti, 

Quam  pulchra  et  dulciavisa  sit  iUamihi. 
Die  cui  flore  datur  primo  gaudere  juvenUe, 

Gratia  que  yero  ne  yideatur  avet ; 
Nescia  forU  ririiin  si  te  genuiuet  eremiu, 

Alortem  ta  laudis  nescia  passa  fores. 
Nil  valet  omnino  lacem  male  passa  ven- 
ustas. 
In  Ittcem  Yeniat  protenus  ilia,  jube, 
Quam  petit  omnis  amor  rirgo  patiatnr 
amorem, 
Nee,  cum  miretur,  qms  stet  in  ore  rubor. 
Turn  morere,  ut  rerum  rideat  communia 
fata 
Riirarum,  fato  conscia  facta  tuo. 
Parte  frui  fas  est  quam  pary&  temporis 
iUis, 
Queis  tantum  veneris  tantaqne  forma  da- 
tur. 
Sed   qoamvis  moriare,   tamen   post  fkta 
peracta 
Qui  fuit  ante  tuis  firondibus  adsit  odor. 
Temnere  sic  discat  Pietatem  Temporis 
arma; 
Vivere  IMutem  cum  mera  Forma  perit. 


'*  Hold  thee,"  cried  the  Doctor,  as 
I  read  the  last  stanza  of  the  "  Rose  ;** 
**  why,  how  is  this  ?  Surely  Waller 
did  not  translate  W&tinstem's  four 
last  lines,  after  all  ?** 

I  replied,  by  showing  the  Doctor 
how  Kirke  White  had  added  that 
stanza,  and  how  it  was  found,  in  his 
autograph,  upon  the  margin  of  his 
copy  of  Waller, 

"  There  again  I"  cried  my  learned 
friend,  "  you  see  they  are  all  alike ; 
not  one  will  acknowledge  that  he  is  a 
mere  translator.  I  dare  be  sworn  Ben 
Jonson,  if  he  were  alive,  would  deny 
his  obligations  to  Joannes  Secundus, 
Muretus,  &c.,  for  some  of  his  best 
amatory  pieces.  You  know,  of  course, 
how  much  he  is  their  debtor  ?" 

I  confessed  my  ignorance  of  the 
matter. 

**  I  thought  as  much,**  said  Dr  Vclfy- 


Go,  lovely  Rose, 
Tell  her,  that  wastes  her  time  tad  me. 

That  now  she  knows. 
When  I  resemble  her  to  thee, 
How  sweet  and  fair  she  seems  to  be. 

Tell  her  that*8  young, 
And  shuns  to  have  her  beauties  sfued, 

That  hadst  thou  sprang 
In  valleys  where  no  men  afaide. 
Thou  might'st  have  uncommended  died. 

Small  is  the  worth 
Of  Beauty  from  the  light  retired ; 

Bid  her  come  forth. 
Suffer  herself  to  be  desired. 
And  not  blush  so  to  be  admired. 

Then  die ;  that  she 
The  common  fate  of  all  things  rare 

May  read  in  thee  : 
How  small  a  part  of  time  they  share, 
That  are  so  wondrous  bright  and  fab. 

Yet  though  they  fade. 
From  thy  dead  leaves  let  fragrance  rise, 

And  teach  the  maid 
That  goodness  Time's  rude  hand  defies. 
And  Virtue  lives  when  Beauty  dies. 


flott.  "  I  was  led  to  suspect  it,  when 
lighted  the  other  day  in  a  collection 
upon  a  little  poem,  professing  to  be 
an  original  of  Ben*s,  and  be^ning, 
*  Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away,*  &c." 

"  Surely,**  said  I,  "that  is  genuine." 

"  Oh,  surely  I**  replied  the  Doctor, 
with  a  smile,  '*  as  genuine  a  transla- 
tion as  possible  of  this  poem  of  Se^ 
cundus.** 

He  handed  me  a  volume  of  his  MSS.. 
and  I  began,  according  to  his  direc- 
tion, to  read. 

"  Stop  r*  interrupted  the  Doctor. 
"  Do  you  know  the  English  ?** 

"  I  do,"  said  I. 

«  Well,  then,  repeat  it,  line  for  lino, 
with  the  original,  and  vou  will  bo  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  how  far  the  English- 
man is  indebted  to  him  of  the  Hague." 

I  read  as  follows  :-^ 
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Hiiio  iito,  faine  pTOcid  amoTe  labeDs, 
Qaa  tam  di]ae^  hmn  pcrjnnta ; 
Aorone  et  radiis  pares  ocelloa, 
Lucei  maDe  noTnm  e  yik  tnbentea. 
At  refer  mild  baaia  hue,  sigilla, 
Fnatii  impieaaa  taneD,  rigiUa  amoris. 
Oh  I  cela  myis  iata  coUa,  cela, 
Ornant  qua  gremiixm  tibi  gelatum  ; 
Qaorum  in  cuhninibuB  rosee  yigentea 
Sunt  qualea  refemnt  Aprilia  hor«  ; 
At  primiim  mea  corda  liberato. 
His  a  te  gelidis  ligata  Tinclis. 

"  It  is  very  strange/*  murmured  I, 
reluctantly  forced  to  admit  the  Doc« 
tor*s  diarg^e  against  **  Rare  Ben." 
"  But  how  does  it  happen  that  this 
poem  does  not  appear  in  any  of  the 
namerous  editions  of  Secundus  ?*' 

*'  Oh!  that  is  easily  accounted  for,'* 
answered  the  Doctor ;  "  none  of  Se- 
candus*s  works  were  published  during 
his  life.  •Indeed  it  was  probably  ow- 
ing to  the  piracy  of  a  German  book- 
seUer  of  the  16th  century  that  they 
were  not  suffered  to  perish." 

I  begged  the  Doctor  to  relate  the 
story  to  me  ;  and  he  continued— 
"  Upon  the  execution  of  Sir  Thomas 
More,  you  know,  all  Europe  rung 
with  mdignant  reproaches  against  the 
royal  monster  of  England ;  and  Se- 
cundus^  then  a  spirited  youth  of  two- 
and-twenty  or  so,  wrote  an  epitaph 
and  nenia  upon  the  murdered  ex- 
Chancellor.  These  were  only  circu- 
lated among  his  prirate  friends  (being 
considered  somewhat  too  hard  upon 
his  patron,  the  Emperor's  uncle,  for 
publication),  until  a  copy  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  above-mentioned  biblio- 
pole, who  printed  a\id  published  the 
two  poems  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1536  ;  but  the  pirated  copy  was 
so  unlike  that  which  Secundus  had 
written,  Uiat  Hadrian  Marius,  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  brother's  scholarship, 
had  the  poems  printed  from  his  own 
copy ;  and  they  were  published  du- 
ring tiie  same  year  at  Louvain.  Much 
posthumous  fame  accrued  to  Secundus 
from  this  publication ;  and  in  1538 
the  men  of  Leyden  gave  the  world 
the  first  edition  of  the  same  author's 
justly  celebrated  Basia.  Secundus's 
works  were  now  much  sought  after  by 
the  scholars  of  Ley  den,  and  there  are 
still  several  pieces  of  his  preserved 
among  the  MSS.  in  the  University 
Library.     You  will  find  copies  gf 
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Take,  oh  take  those  Upa  away, 
That  so  sweetly  were  fbrswora ; 

And  those  eyes,  the  break  of  day, 
U^ta  that  do  mislead  the  mom : 

But  my  kisses  biiqg  again, 

Seals  of  love,  but  seal'd  in  vain. 

Hide,  oh  hide  those  hiUs  of  snow. 
Which  thy  frozen  bosom  beara ; 

On  whose  tops  the  pinks  that  grow 
Are  of  those  that  April  wears ; 

But  first  set  my  poor  heart  free, 

Bonnd  in  these  icy  chains  by  thee. 

them  all  in  that  volume.  This  is 
among  the  number,  and  I,  at  least, 
have  no  doubt  whatever  of  its  autiien- 
tidty." 

^  I  thanked  the  Doctor  for  his  narra- 
tive, and  hazarded  an  expression  of 
surprise  at  his  peculiar  readiness  in 
detecting  this  kind  of  literary  bucca- 
neering. 

"  Mj  dear  boy,"  replied  he, «'  you 
can  have  no  idea  how  general  the  evil 
practice  is.  Indeed  I  wonder  other 
scholars  have  not  taken  up  the  cudgels 
in  defence  of  the  plundered  Grecians 
and  Latinists.  Now  you  yourself 
might  do  the  state  some  service  in 
this  respect  if  you  would,  and  you 
cannot  conceive  how  entertaining  the 
pursuit  is." 

I  modestiy  professed  my  incapabi- 
lity. 

"  Why,  truly,"  said  the  Doctor, 
*'  you  are  not  at  present  quiok  at  de- 
tecting a  plagiarism  ;  but  by  practice 
and  the  aid  of  my  volumes,  you  would 
in  a  few  years  become  capable  of  fill- 
ing my  place  in  the  learned  world 
when  I  shall  vacate  it.  But  you  must 
devote  yourself  to  a  severe  course  of 
study,  ere  you  can  hope  to  attain  the 
requisite  amount  of  proficiency .  Why, 
it  IS  a  curious  ficict  that  I  heard  you 
not  many  days  ago  unconsciously 
chanting  a  bacchanalian  ode  of  Csesius 
Bassus." 

'*  Me,  sir!"  cried  I, in  amazement; 
"  why  I  thought  there  were  no  re- 
mains of  that  lyrist  extant  ?" 

'*  So  think  many,"  said  the  Doctor ; 
*'  but  I  know  the  reverse.  Among  the 
shockingly  mutilated  MSS.  whence  I 
rescued  tne  Greek  Sapphics,  which  I 
showed  you  the  other  day,  banning  n 
fiahl^us ;  «.1.x.  was  a  very  much  injured 
paper  JIS.  containing  several  frag- 
ments of  lyric  odes,  one  only  of  which 
I  was  enaoled  to  make  out  entirely ; 
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and  that  only  after  mneh  toiU  and  by 
the  sdd  of  a  good  deal  of  conjecture. 
That  ode  I  beard  you  vocalizmg  in  its 
Anglicised  condition^  as  *  The  Glasses 
sparkle  on  the  Board.*  Come  now> 
chant  it  again>  and  I  will  reward  you 

Carmkk  :  AucTOEE  CkEsio  Basso. 
En  I  pocla  mcnsis  compositis  micant ; 
Vint  refnlget  purpureas  color ; 
Regnant  voluptates,  feruntque 
Gandia  deliciasque  secum. 
Invitat  Euhce  !  nox  ;  absit  dies ; 
Indalgeamus  nunc  genium  mero, 
Mergamus  et  curse  vel  atri 
Quod  superest  cyatho  doloris. 
Sunt  qui  gravari  tristitii  ferunt 
Vitam  ;  sed  o !  ne  credite  fabulam-7- 
An  Liber  effundit  dolorem  ? 
An  Veneris  lacrymas  ocelli  ? 
Omnis  Catonum  copia  desipit 
YincUs  Yolentum  stringere  gaudia ; — 
Si  vita  fert  luctum,  sodales. 
Hens  iterum  I  cyatho  lavemus. 
Poeta  labi  quiim  rapid^  monet 
Tempus ;  quid  ergo,  quid  sapientius 
Qdbn  spargere  in  pennis  Falemum, 
Cilmque  moret  celeres  morari  ? 
Heec  nostra  nox  est ;  nos  quoque  floribus 
Spargemns  boras  usque  Yolubiles ; 
Mergemus  et  curae  vel  atri 
Quod  superest  cyatho  Doloris. 


'^  And  is  that  an  ode  of  C&esius  Bas- 
sus,  sir  ?"  asked  I ;  "  what  a  pity  you 
could  not  recover  any  more.'* 

**  Ah  I "  cried  the  Doctor,  "  it  was 
a  pity ;  the  more  so,  as  the  MS.  is 
nmque." 

"  By  the  by,"  said  I,  «  how  did 
you  discover  it  to  belong  to  Bassus  ?" 

"  Why,  thus : — Upon  a  very  much 
tattered  leaf,  detached  from  the  rest 
(the  MS.  was  .in  the  form  of  a  book), 
I  found  the  letters  C  .  .  .  s  B  .  .  .  i 
C . . .  na ;  the  hiatus  are  obviously  to  be 
filled  up  thus :  Caesii  Bassi  Carmina." 

I  own  I  was  hardly  satisfied  ;  but  I 
did  not  like  to  hazard  offending  my 
friend  by  a  doubt ;  so  I  drew  his  at- 
tention to  a  copy  of  choriambics,  with 
a  translation  appended,  being  the  only 
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with  the  Alcuc  original  fts  an  accom- 
paniment." 

I  did  as  I  was  bid ;  and  after  this 
manner  was  the  Doctor^s  assertion 
proved : — 

Soyo  :   Tbx  Glasses  sparkle. 
The  glasses  sparkle  on  the  board, 

The  wine  is  ruby  bright ; 
The  reign  of  pleasure  is  restored, 

Of  ease  and  gay  delight : 
The  day  is  gone  ;  the  night*s  our  owa, 

Then  let  us  feast  the  soul ; 
Should  any  pain  or  care  remaio, 

Mliy  drown  it  in  the  bowL 

This  world  they  say  s  a  world  of  wo ; 

But  that  I  do  deny  ; 
Can  sorrow  from  the  goblet  flow  ? 

Or  pain  from  beauty's  eye  ? 
The  wise  are  fools  with  all  their  rules, 

Who  would  our  joys  control — 
If  life's  a  pain,  I  sayH  again, 

Why  drown  it  in  the  bowl. 

That  time  flies  fast  the  poet  aiogs, 

Then  surely  'twould  be  wise 
In  rosy  wine  to  dip  his  wings. 

And  catch  him  as  he  flies. 
This  night  is  ours :  then   strew  irilh 
flow'rs 

The  moments  as  they  roll ; 
If  any  pain  or  care  remain. 

Why  drown  it  in  the  bowl. 

Specimen  of  English  poetry  contained 
in  the  volume. 

"  Those  poems,"  said  the  Doctor, 
in  reply  to  my  enquiries,  "  were  a 
joint  tribute  from  myself  and  our  ex- 
cellent and  talented  friend,  Matthew 
Child,  to  the  widow  Schwartz,  upon 
the  loss  of  her  only  son,  a  youth  of 
the  highest  promise.  The  Jady  was 
an  Englishwoman ;  so,  remembering 
the  fate  of  Watinstem's  poem  in  for- 
mer days,  I  determined  to  procure  an 
English  translation  to  present  with  mj 
poem  to  my  friend's  widow.  I  select- 
ed my  old  friend  Mat.  for  this  office, 
and  right  well  did  he  respond  to  mj 
application.  Come,  indulge  Ke  by 
reading  the  poems,  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish."    I  read  them  thus : — 


FILIOLUM  MORIBUimUM  VIDUA  ALLOQUITUR— AfJCTORE  P.  F. 

Eheu  I  hi  gemitus,  nate,  tibi ;  vita  relabitur ; 

Jamque  olim  roseis  pallida  Mors  insidet  in  genis. 

Amiscre  oculi  jam  radios ;  vods  abest  melos ; 

Et  fractus  quasi  flos  turbinibus,  prseteriit  decns. 

Actum  est.  Amplius  haud  corda  micant — cimi  lacrymis  parens, 

Haud  ingrata  tamen,  quod  tribuit  Jupiter,  accipit : 

J.uctus  corda  premit ;  gutta  frequens  ex  ocuUi  cadit 
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MatriBy  dum  tibi  post  fata  patent  ethereaB  domtu. 
Ridentem  genetricem  aasoUtl  6«pe  pedes  sequi, 
Nomen  Uassa  loqui  mnrmuribua  lingua  puertie ; 
Auratae  niveus  quas  modo  frons  exhibuit  comte  ; 
Vtx  labmmque  rosae  ;  pallida  Mors !  haec  ubi  jam  latent? 
Dextra  cssa  tua,  quern  fads  heu  I  cuncta  tenet  sopor  ; 
Dum  matii  superest  nil,  tacitae  nil  nisi  lachrymae, 
Attt  vocem  simulans  hei  mihi !  vox  Fantaseos  tuam ; 
Aut  frustrik  in  pueri,  dum  repeto,  flere  cadavera. 
Mox  condet  tumulus  reliquias  ex  oculis  meis, 
Dum  Titse  miseram  msesta  viam  solaque  persequar  I 
Manes  inter  amans  sedem  habitat  primus  et  unicus, 
Extremsque  hodie  tecum  abeunt  delicis,  puer. 

The  Widow  to  hsr  Driyo  Cbild->by  Mattirw  Child. 

That  sigh's  for  thee,  thou  precious  one  ;  life's  tide  is  ebbing  fast, 
And  o'er  thy  once  all-joyous  face  death's  sickly  hue  is  cast. 
Thine  azure  eye  hath  lost  its  ray,  thy  voice  its  buoyant  tone, 
And,  like  a  flower  the  storm  has  crush'd,  thy  beauty's  past  and  gone. 

Another  pang,  and  all  is  o'er — the  pulseless  heart  is  still, 

Meekly,  though  sad,  thy  mother  bows  to  the  Almighty's  will ; 

Grief  presses  heavy  on  my  heart,  my  tears  fall  thick  and  fast, 

But  thou —  thou  art  in  heaven,  my  child,  life's  chequer 'd  dream  is  past. 

^  The  busy  feet  that  gladly  ran  thy  mother's  smile  to  greet ; 

\  The  prattling  tongue  that  lisped  her  name  in  childhood's  accents  sweet ; 

^  The  glossy  curl  that  beam'd  like  gold  upon  thy  snowy  brow  ; 

The  lip,  meet  rival  of  the  rose,  O  Death  1  where  are  they  now  ? 

Wither'd  beneath  thine  icy  touch ;  lock'd  in  thy  dull  cold  sleep  ; 
While  all  the  joy  a  mother  knows  is  silently  to  weep ; 
Or  start  as  Fancy's  echo  wakes  }hy  voice  to  mock  her  pain, 
Then  turn  to  gace  upon  thy  corse,  and  feel  her  grief  is  vain. 

The  grave,  the  dark  cold  grave,  full  soon  will  hide  thee  from  my  view, 

While  I  my  weary  way  through  life  in  solitude  pursue ; 

My  early  and  my  only  love  is  number'd  with  the  dead. 

And  thou — my  last  sole  joy  on  earth — thou  too,  my  boy,  hast  fled. 

"  I  read  somewhere  but  a  few  days  The  Doctor  was  seriously  affected ; 

ago  this  very  translation^  without  any  seeing  which  I  recommended  his  pil- 

hint  of  its  being  so."  low  to    him>  the  rather  as  daylight 

"  Impossible !"   cried  the  Doctor,  was  breaking  in — for,  what  with  the 

"  Mat.  is  too  honourable  a  man  for  meerschaum  and  the  Latin,  the  Doctor 

that,  and  you  may  well  be  sure  I  did  had  lost  all  ken  of  time,  and  the  night 

not  publish  it."  had  sped  away  like  a  winged  dream. 

"Nevertheless,"  persisted  I,  "I  My  young-hearted  old  patron  took  my 
could  swear  I  saw  it ;  and  now  I  come  hint  and  went  to  bed,  and  so  our  con- 
to  recollect,  it  is  in  this  book."  Tak-  versation  ended — from  the  which,  if 
'mg  up  a  volume  of  the  Saturday  Ma-  our  reader  have  derived  neither  plea- 
gazine,  I  searched,  and  lo  !  there  it  sure  nor  profit,  Heaven  help  him !  If, 

was  at  page  vol. ,  signed,  however,  he  have  enjoyed  either  the 

K.  D.  W.  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  let  him  re- 

"  That  beats  all,"  cried  Dr  Poly-  joice  in  the  gratifying  expectancy  of 

glott,  "  K.  D.  W.  then  has  robbed  us  farther  revelations,  in  future  days,  of 

both — ^hocus-pocusing  Mat.'s  transla-  the  learned  lucubrations  of  Dr  Pan- 

tion  into  an  original  of  his  own,  and  demus  Polyglott. 
plundering  meat  the  same  moment." 
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THUDBT  JOVBBi  THB  CIiBTBft  TOUHO  MAW. 


For  about  two  htmdred  and  fifty 
yean  the  people  of  Merriton  were  re- 
markably proud  of  their  pump.  It 
told  the  story  of  Arion  in  a  way  so 
poetical,  and  yet  so  plain  and  simplej 
that  the  merest  child  in  the  town  could 
understand  all  the  beauties  of  it  at 
once.  The  dolphin  had  evidently  a 
prodigious  ear  for  music,  which  the 
gentleman  on  its  back  gratified  ex- 
tremely by  playing  on  a  fiddle.  Little 
Naiads  looked  up  quite  astouished  from 
the  four  comers  of  the  fountain ;  and 
no  wonder,  for  Arion  sauirted  such  a 
long,  strong,  and  contmuous  stream 
from  his  open  mouth,  that  no  con- 
flagration could  have  had  the  smallest 
chance  against  him.  He  looked  die 
personification  of  a  fire-engine,  and 
the  beau  ideal  of  a  fiddler  at  the  same 
time.  He  was  of  the  Elizabethan 
style  of  architecture,  and  wore  a  four- 
cornered  hat.  A  patriotie  mayor,  in^ 
the  reign  of  George  I.,  had  added  a 
full-bottomed  wig ;  and  it  was  evident^ 
from  the  prodigious  nose  that  had  re- 
placed the  original  (which,  they  saidi 
had  been  demolushed  in  the  Civil  Wan), 
that  the  sculptor  of  Merriton  knew  how 
to  fiatter,  and  had  ornamented  Arion 
with  the  proboscis  of  William  III.  At 
last,  however,  people's  tastes  became 
deteriorated.  Some  of  the  ladies 
thought  that  Arion  ought  to  be  clothed 
at  the  public  expense ;  for,  excepting 
the  above-mentioned  hat  and  wig,  I 
forgot  to  remark  that  the  adventurous 
musician  had  left  all  his  clothes  behind 
him  before  springing  into  the  sea. 
Othera,  who  were  of  an  evangelical 
turn  of  mind,  suggested  that  the  fiddle 
should  be  taken  away  and  a  hymn- 
book  put  in  its  place.  But  the  far 
greater  mtgority  had  betaken  them- 
selves to  other  occupations,  and  did  not 
care  a  halfpenny  either  about  his  clothes 
or  his  religion.  Not  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Merriton  were  such  a  set  of 
stoics  as.  to  have  no  subject  upon 
which  they  were  delirious  and  enthu- 
siastic ; — they  could  not  have  lived 
without  something  about  which  to  rave; 
and  after  a  constancy  of  two  hundred 
and  fifty  yean  to  a  pump,  a  little 
fickleness,  they  thought,  might  be  ex- 
cusable, and  so  they  betook  themselves 
to  rhapsodize,  in  a  very  preposterous 
manner,  about  the  talents  of  Thuddy 


Jones.  His  right  name  was  Theodo- 
sius,  but  they  vked  him  too  well,  and 
spoke  of  him  too  often,  to  call  him  by 
so  long  and  strange-sounding  an  ap- 
pellation. The  extra  two  syllables— 
or  three,  as  they  may  be  pronounced— 
dosius,  would  have  been  a  serious  waste 
of  breath  to  people  who  had  Thuddy 
constantly  in  their  moudis.  Andcer- 
tunly  Thuddy  was  a  clever  young 
man ; — nobody  could  doubt  that  for  a 
moment  who  heard  him  spoken  of 
by  his  mother.  He  was  twenty-two 
years  old,  good-looking,  good-hu- 
moured, with  just  the  proper  dash  of 
wildness  in  his  character  to  make  him 
interesting  to  young  ladies  who  were 
attracted  by  yoimg  gentlemen  of  the 
Conrad  order,  when  Lord  Byron  was 
a  little  boy  at  Aberdeen.  He  spoke 
so  deeply  upon  all  subjects,  whether  it 
was  the  colour  of  a  scarf  or  the  dis- 
covery of  the  longitude,  and  seemed 
so  perfectly  at  his  ease,  and  with  such 
a  prodigious  flow  of  words,  that  it  was 
thought  very  extraordinary  that  Mr 
Pitt  did  not  send  for  him,  and  put  him 
into  Parliament,  that  he  might  dap  an 
extinguisher  on  Sheridan  and  Fox. 
And  the  wonder  at  this  omission  grew 
more  and  more  every  day,  when  it  was 
discovered  that  Thuddy  had  devoted 
his  gigantic  mind  to  pohtical  economy, 
and  had  found  out  a  way  of  paying  off 
the  national  debt.  He  had  sdso  drawn 
out  three  or  four  plans  of  a  campaign, 
by  any  one  of  which  the  Archdnie 
Charles  might  have  taken  Bonaparte, 
and  put  him  into  a  menagerie,  to  asto- 
nish the  good  people  of  Vienna.  In 
short,  his  talents  were  very  extraordi- 
nary; and  there  was  not  a  human 
being  in  all  the  town  of  Merriton  that 
did  not  think  Mr  Jones  the  cleverest 
fellow  in  England.  His  father  and 
mother  had,  of  course,  the  most  won- 
derful dreams  about  the  future  pro- 
digy. The  old  gentleman  dreamed 
about  twice  a- week  that  Thuddy  was 
Lord  Mayor  of  London,  and  a  pro- 
digious man  upon  'Change ;  for  hl^ 
own  youth  had  been  devoted  to  mer- 
cantile pursuits,  till,  having  failed  in 
the  disposal  of  several  cai^goes  of  da- 
maged potatoes,  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed Consul  at  Timbnctoo,  and  retired 
on  a  considerable  pension.  The  old 
lady*8  dreams  were  more  ambitious 
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still.  The  princesses  were  at  that 
time  unmarried^  and  ereiy  night  Thud- 
dy  appeared  before  her  with  a  crowli 
of  ffoid  upon  his  head,  conducting, 
with  an  air  of  lordlj  politeness,  the 
Queen  of  Wurtemburg  or  the  Prin- 
cess Mary ; — ^but  always,  iust  as  she 
was  about  to  bestow  her  blessing  on 
the  lovely  bride,  the  vision  used  to 
change,  and  the  royal  features  were  re- 
placedf  to  her  horrible  discomfiture^ 
by  the  puritanical  visage  of  Miss  Clara 
(>ackenthorpe.  I  have  said  that  aU 
the  inhabitants  of  Merriton  thought 
Thuddy  a  miracle :  there  was  not  one 
of  them  half  so  intimately  persuaded 
of  this  agreeable  fact  as  Thuddy  him- 
self. But,  poor  fellow  I  how  could  he 
help  it?  From  morning  till  night  "he 
sat  attentive  to  his  own  applause,**  and 
knew  that,  in  addition  to  the  envy  of 
all  the  men,  he  had  the  love  and  ad- 
miration of  all  the  ladies.  Such  beam- 
ing eyes  were  turned  on  him  at  church ! 
— such  smiles  lavished  on  him  at  evcrv 
ball! — such  snug  confidential  tcte-a- 
tetes  forced  on  Imu  at  every  tea-party! 
Human  nature,  even  in  heroes,  is  not 
altogether  perfect,  and  Thuddy  was 
the  most  portentous  coxcomb  that  ever 
was  produced  by  that  hotbed  of  cox- 
combs— a  second-rate  country  town. 

A  profession  was  to  be  chosen. 
Thuday  hesitated  long  between  the 
bar,  the  church,  and  the  army;  but 
at  last  delighted  the  hearts  of  his 
townspeople,  by  declaring  he  would 
be  a  physician.  He  sketched  so  neat- 
ly, and  danced  so  genteelly,  and 
smiled  so  agreeably,  that  every  one 
saw  in  a  moment  he  would  soon  rise 
to  the  top  of  his  profession.  There 
was  no  need  for  him  to  waste  his 
hours  in  poring  over  musty  old  books. 
He  seemed  to  understand  every  thing 
by  intuition.  His  first  examination 
was  now  about  to  take  place ;  and  he 
had  gone  up  to  London,  determining 
to  astonbh  the  examiners  by  a  display 
such  as  they  had  never  seen.  His 
parents  were  waiting  with  feverish 
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anxiety  to  hear  of  his  sucoess ;  their 
only  wonder  was,  how  any  body  could 
have  the  impudence  to  ask  Thuddy 
any  questions,  unless  for  the  sdce  of 
information ;  as  to  its  being  done  with 
a  view  to  discover  the  extent  of  his 
ignorance,  such  an  idea  had  never  en- 
tered  into  theur  heads.  While  waiting 
in  this  pleasant  state  of  anticipation, 
the  ovei^oyed  parents  received  no  less 
than  two  offers  of  marriage — not  on 
their  own  account,  for  bigamy  had 
never  been  heard  of  in  the  moral  town 
of  Merriton,  but  in  favour  of  the  all- 
conquering  Thuddy.  Mrs  Jenkius 
offered  him  her  only  daughter,  Ma- 
tilda, and  three  thousand  pounds. 
Mrs  Williams,  on  the  same  day,  of- 
fered her  dear  Susie,  and  the  succes- 
sion to  the  tea  trade  after  the  demise 
of  her  papa.  Both  were  at  once  ac- 
cepted ;  Matilda  and  the  money  by 
the  lady,  and  Susie  and  the  reversion- 
ary shop  by  the  retired  consul  from 
Timbuctoo.  It  was  a  pity  that  nature 
had  broken  the  die  after  moulding 
Thuddy,  for  it  seemed  tiiere  would 
have  been  ladies  enough  for  half-a- 
dozen. 

"  Three  thousand  pounds  is  a  very 
pretty  fortune,**  said  Mrs  Jones,  "  and 
though  Matilda  is  a  littie  high  and 
mighty,  and  her  eyes  are  certainly 
not  a  match,  still  with  my  Theo- 
dosius's" — for  Mrs  Jones  was  the 
only  person  in  Merriton  who  did  not 
cheat  her  son  of  a  single  syllable — 
"  with  my  TheodosiuS*s  prodigious 
genius,  they  will  soon  become  the 
chief  people  in  the  county." 

"  Old  Williams's  trade  is  clear  five 
hundred  a-year,"  muttered  the  super- 
annuated consul ;  "  it  will  be  a  devilish 
time,  I  imagine,  before  feeling  pulses 
will  mount  up  to  half  the  sum.** 

«<  But  then  think  of  his  talents!** 
interposed  tiie  lady. 

<'  Ah  1  I  had  forgotten  his  talents ; 
I  was  thinking  on  the  rise  on  sou- 
chong." 


CUAFTEa  II. 


Thnddy  arrived  from  London,  and 
walked  from  the  inn,  where  he  had  left 
the  coach,  into  the  parlour,  where  his 
parents  were  in  deep  consultatioi[i ; 
but,  like  an  undutiful  son  as  he  was, 
he  took  yery  little  notice  of  the  gratu- 
lations  of  the  seniors. 


*'  Oh,  Theodosius,  wo  have  so  much 
totdlvou.** 

'*  Then  make  haste  about  it,  old 
lady,  for  I  haven't  a  moment's  time. 
I  am  off  this  minute  to  the  Falcon.'* 

"  To  the  Falcon !  that  nasty  horrid 
place,  when  we  haven't  seen  you  for 
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•o  long  a  time;  and  you*ve  told  us 
nothing  about  your  examination  yet  I" 

"  Tush,  mother,  what*B  the  use  of 
speaking  about  such  trifles?  I  told 
you  thoso  medical  fellows  were  the 
most  jealous  wretches  in  the  world ; 
m  make  them  suffer  for  it." 

"How?  what?  dear  Theodosius; 
have  the  mean-spirited  people  not 
made  you  physician  to  the  King  ?" 

*'  King!  we  shall  do  very  well 
without  one.  There  was  once  a  man 
of  the  name  of  Oliver  Cromwell — I 
say  no  more." 

''  Oh  I  for  Heaven's  sake,  dear 
Theodosius,  don*t  raise  a  civil  war ; 
oh,  forgive  them ! " 

"  m  see  them  d d  first.     No ; 

I'll  let  them  see  who  it  is  they  have 
insulted.  They  would  not  even  look 
at  my  '  New  Finance,  or  the  National 
Debt  no  incumbrance.' " 

"  Did  you  show  it  to  them — ^to  the 
doctors?* 

"  To  be  sure  I  did.  I  wished  to 
save  them  trouble,  and  let  them  know 
at  once  who  they  had  to  deal  with.** 

«*  And  what  did  they  say  to  it  ?" 

**  Why,  nothing.  They  asked  me 
what  were  the  premonitory  symptoms 
of  apoplexy." 

"  The  devil  they  did!*'  interrupted 
the  consul,  whose  neck  was  not  above 
an  inch  long ;  '*  then  they  are  all 
alike,  those  surgeons  and  apothecaries, 
for  that  cursed  little  thin  fellow, 
Watkis  the  cupper,  is  always  hinting 
things  of  the  same  sort  to  me.** 

"  But  what  did  ^ou  say  to  them, 
Theodosius?**  contumed  the  mother. 

*'  Nothing ;  what  the  deuce  should 
I  know  about  symptoms  of  apoplexy  ? 
No;  I  showed  them  mv  sketch  of 
Brag*s  mill,  with  the  crooked  elm- tree 
above  Mcrriton  green.** 

"  Did  they  admire  it  much  ?** 

"  Of  course  they  did.  How  could 
they  help  that?  but  the  spiteful  ras- 
cals did  not  say  a  word  about  it.** 

"  What  a  set  of  ungentlemanly 
wretches  they  must  have  been !  And 
what  else?" 

*'  They  asked  me  the  properties  of 
iodine ;  but  I  told  them  such  absurd 
studies  were  below  my  notice,  and 
offered  once  more  to  read  them  my 
paper  on  finance.** 

**  And  they  were  delighted?" 

"  No ;  a  confounded  fellow  of  the 
name  of  Abemethy  ordered  the  door- 
keeper to  turn  me  into  ^e  street,  and 
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Mrs  Jones  held  up  her  hands  in 
surprise,  the  old  gentleman  had  dis- 
appeared  after  the  disquisition  on  apo- 
plexy, and  Thuddy  bit  his  lips,  and 
then  burst  into  a  laugh. 

"  How  thev  will  be  disgusted  with 
themselves  when  they  read  my  book 
in  print,  or  hear  me  speak  in  Parlia- 
ment! And  when  the  end  is  come, 
and  I  have  my  court  at  Whitehall-, 
eh !  mother,  how  should  you  like  to 
see  me  Lord  Protector  ?  ** 

"  Lord  what?  Ah,  you  know 
you*ve  always  promised  to  take  Mer- 
riton  for  your  title,  and  I  am  sure  Lord 
Viscount  Merriton  is  a  far  prettier 
name  than  Lord  Protector.** 

"  Prettier  perhaps,  but  not  so  plea- 
sant— power!  power!  power! — ^ma- 
gic words,  mother,  that  will  make  old 
Abemethy  tremble  in  his  shoes.  But 
Tm  off;  bv*e,  mother.  Captain  Dry- 
crag  is  waiting  for  me  at  the  Falcon 
and  a  few  friends,  for  I  promised  them 
a  dinner  on  my  return  from  the  exa- 
mination. How  they  will  enjoy  my 
triumph  over  the  Doctors !" 

But  as  he  was  hurrying  out  his  mo- 
ther laid  her  hand  on  the  door. 

"  Theodosius,**  she  said,  "  my  own 
Theodosius,  I  know  you  are  very  cle- 
ver— cleverer  than  any  body  that  ever 
was  bom — and  I  am  not  alone  in  that 
opinion.** 

•«  I  believe  not,**  replied  Thuddy. 

"  No  ;  Mrs  Jenkins  thinks  so  too.** 

"  I  had  no  idea  she  was  so  sensihi^ 
a  woman,  that  Mrs  Jenkins.*' 

"  And  so  does  Matilda.*' 

"Ha!  ha!  ha!** 

"  Why  do  you  laugh?'* 

"  Whv  shouldn't  1?  Do  you  think 
I  don't  know  that  Matilda  Jenkins 
thinks  me  the  finest  fellow  in  the 
world  ?  Why,  so  do  all  the  girls  in 
Merriton.  But  what  of  that?  You 
shall  hear  something  very  soon.*' 

"What  Shout?" 

"  About  other  people  besides  Matilda 
Jenkins,  who,  by  the  by,  has  a  horrid 
squint.** 

"  So,  you  have  heard  already?  Who 
can  have  told  you  about  Susie  Wil- 
liams?** 

"What!  Susie— little,  fat,  boun- 
cing Susie — does  she  tUnk  so  too? 
Upon  my  honour,  those  provind^ 
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ffiris  take  BSk  unpardonable  liberty. 
What  right  have  such  people  to  fall 
in  love  with  mef'* 

*'  VfhY,  Matilda  Jenkins  has  three 
thousand  poonds.*^ 

«  A-year?  That  might  do;  but 
even  that  is  a  trifle.  You  shall  hear. 
Did  jou  ever  meet  with  the  name  of 
Esterhazy?" 

"  Never  J  but  what  shall  I  say  to 
Mil  Jenkins?** 

**  Oh,  leave  that  to  me.  I  wUl  see 
her  in  the  morning." 

«  And  Mrs  Williams?" 

"  Her  too.     Til  settle  it  all." 

"  And  Miss  Crackenthorpe  has  sent 
Toa  a  new  volume  of  tracts,  with 
'  From  a  sincerely  affectionate  and  ano- 
nymoos  friend '  written  in  the  fly-leaf. 
She  told  me  not  to  tell  who  it  came 
from." 

"  She  wanted  to  tell  me  herself.  I 
shall  see  her  too.  Be  quite  easy  in 
jonr  Duod.     I  have  a  head  that  will 
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soon  set  every  thing  to  rights.  I  could 
manage  a  kingdom  a;3  easily  as  Merri. 
ton ;  and  1  will  too  ;  for  1  can't  help 
thinking  that  these  brows  were  meant 
to  support  a  diadem.  I  will  not  have 
the  elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard 
quoted  against  me.  I  will  show*  the 
world  what  may  be  done  by  unassisted 
talent.  No  man  who  was  really  great 
ever  continued  little.  If  he  has  only 
one  ^reat  quality,  he  may  perhaps  be 
unknown  ;  but  with  all  the  three — the 
heart — the  hand  to  govern  nations  and 
play  the  flute — obscurity  is  impos- 
sible." 

Thuddy  snatched  up  his  hat  and 
walked  off  to  the  Falcon,  repeating  to 
himself, 
*<  Perhaps  in  this  neglected  spot  is  laid 

Some  heart  once  pregnant  with  celestial 
fire. 
Hands  that  the  rod  of  empire  might  have 
Bway'd, 

Or  waked  to  ecstasy  the  living  lyre." 


Chapter  III. 


There  were  many  reasons  that  ought 
to  have  made  Thuddy  jump  at  the 
offer  of  three  thousand  pounds.  One 
▼u  that  he  had  not  a  siz^nce  in  the 
world,  and  was  tremendously  in  debt. 
But  his  townspeople  were  so  sure  of 
hisultunate  success,  that  they  never 
suffered  the  least  uneasiness  from  the 
non-payment  of  their  bills.  And  yet 
to  so  susceptible  a  spirit  as  that  of  the 
young  genius,  there  was  something 
inexpressibly  annoying  in  being  in- 
debted to  any  one  for  any  thing.  It 
seemed  a  derogation  from  the  perfect 
sufficiency  of  his  gigantic  talents  to 
the  production  of  any  result.  When 
he  owed  his  tailor  for  a  coat,  or  the 
host  of  the  Falcon  for  sending  dozens 
of  wine,  he  felt  it  as  a  degrading  thing 
that  a  person  of  hisintellect  should  have 
had  to  be  dependent  on  such  miserably 
considered  creatures  as  a  publican  and 
a  tailor  for  meat  and  raiment.  But 
the  tiiree  thousand  pounds  of  Miss 
Jenkins  were  **  too  vile,  too  low  for 
Ws  ambition."  The  Princess  of  Es- 
terhazy  with  two  beautiful  nieces  were 
at  the  neighbouring  watering-place  of 
Sunninbom  Wells ;  and  he  determined 
to  make  a  bold  dash  to  become  a  Hun- 
garian magnate,  with  a  power  of  life 
and  death  over  his  serfs,  and  ^fty  or 
siity  thousand  aryear.  This  resolu* 
tion  alternated  in  his  mind  with  that 


of  sending  his  financial  treatise  direct 
to  George  the  Third — displacing  Pitt, 
taking  England  under  his  own  charge, 
and  strangling  Dr  Abernethy  the  very 
day  he  assumed  the  protectorate.  But 
in  either  case  the  pretensions  of  the 
poor  damsels  of  Merriton  were  inad- 
missible. Miss  Williams  of  Miss  Jen- 
kins had  nothing  to  do  with  the  noble 
of  Hungary  or  the  protector  of  Eng- 
land. But  yet  Thuddy,  to  do  him 
justice,  was  very  good-natured.  He 
determined  to  find  a  lover  for  each  of 
the  girls,  since  he  found  it  impossible 
to  gratify  their  wishes  himself;  and, 
filled  with  these  fine  and  philanthropic 
intentions,  he  proceeded  next  day  to 
call  on  the  respective  mothers,  to  set- 
tle every  thing  with  the  most  states- 
manlike ability. 

"  I  have  called  on  you,  Mrs  Jen- 
kins, to  express  to  you  how  obliged  I 
am  for  your  kindness  in  offering" 

"  Oh,  la,  Mr  Jones,  don't  mintion 
it.  Fm  sure  'twas  a  secret  just  be- 
tween your  mother  and  I — poor  Ma- 
tilda knows  nothiok  about  it." 

"  Happy,  indeed,  to  hear  it.~poor 
girl,  it  wiU  be  a  sad  disappointment ; 
but  I  am  a  man  of  honour,  and  could 
not  interfere  between  her  and  a  person 
who  loves — doats  on — adores — and  ad- 
mires her  very  considerably." 

"  Dear  me  I  what's  all  this  you  say  ? 
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Says  I,  t'other  day  to  your  mother. 
Bays  I,  our  Matilda  is  certaintly  the 
clererest  gal  in  Merriton,  and  the 
largest  fortune,  too ;  so  if  you  thought 
the  young  doctor" 

**  Meaning  me?  I  beg  to  inform 
you,  Mrs  Jenkins,  I  wotdd  not  degrade 
myself  by  being  any  thing  so  low  and 
uneducated  as  a  doctor  must  be — no, 
not  for  worlds." 

"  Says  I,  if  you  thought  the  young 
doctor  could  manage  to  make  himself 
agreeable  to  our  Matilda,  why,  I 
shouldn't  have  no  sort  of  objections  to 
the  match." 

**  Manage  to  make  himself  agree- 
able ! — ha,  ha.  I  believe  there  would 
be  no  great  difficulty  in  that.  But  no, 
madam,  I  respect  Miss  Matilda — I  do 
indeed,  and  you  may  tell  her  so — ^but 
I  could  not  reconcile  it  to  my  sense  of 
honour  to  step  in  before  so  meek,  so 
humble,  and  yet  so  warm  and  devoted 
an  admirer  as  Mr  Parkins." 

**  Our  curate? — Bless  me,  I  never 
heard  of  his  affection  to  our  Matilda. 
How  do  you  know  about  it  ?" 

**  He  has  made  me  his  confidant. 
He  sometimes  applies  to  me  to  help 
him  when  he  comes  to  a  puzzle  in  the 
classics — but  he  is  a  first-rate  scholar, 
I  assure  you ;  we  don't  often  meet  to- 
gether in  public,  but  in  private  he  is 
constantly  asking  me  for  advice.  He 
is  poor,  but  what  of  that  ? — a  gentle- 
man, he  is  my  friend  ;  a  scholar,  and 
in  love  with  Miss  Matilda.  If  I  of- 
fend you  by  rtyectiuff  the  proffered 
hand,  forgive  me — I  know  you  will  5 
think  of  my  regard  for  Miss  Matilda, 
my  consideration  for  my  friend." 

"  Really  this  is  a  very  strange  thing. 
We  have  always  both  admired  Mr 
Parkins  ;  for  though  he  is  too  humble 
and  shy  to  come  often  out  to  tea  among 
the  genteel  people  of  the  town  (he 
sent  me  an  apology  last  Thursday), 
and  is  always  pottering  about  among 
the  poor,  or  teaching  little  blackguard 
boys  to  read  and  write,  still  Mr  Par- 
kins is  a  gentleman,  and  I  will  speak 
to  him  this  very  day — for  I  expect 
him  at  half-past  two  about  my  sub- 
scription to  tne  elothing  fund." 

"  You  may,  madam,  but  I  beg  you 
won't  mention  my  name.  I  have  a 
great  objection  to  appear  to  intermed- 
dle in  things  of  that  sort. —  Good 
^lorning." 

Having  thus  satisfactorily  disposed 
of  Miss  Jenkins,  he  bent  his  steps  to 
'ho  residence  of  Mrs  Williams.  With 
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a  bow  that  spoke  Bertml  rolumes  of 
Almacks,  he  approached  that  verj 
good-humoured  and  very  embonpoint 
old  lady. 

**  Well,  here  he  comes ! "  she  ex- 
claimed the  moment  she  saw  him; 
*'  Susie,  love,  leave  the  room ;  it  isn't 
decorious  for  you  to  be  present  at  the 
declaration." 

Susie,  thus  reminded,  very  ooickly 
bundled  up  the  old  stocking  she  lutd 
been  engaged  in  darning,  and  witli  a 
conscious  look  at  the  attitudinizing^ 
Apollo,  rushed  into  the  little  parlour 
next  to  the  kitchen. 

*'  Sorry  you  have  banished  the  fair 
cause  of  my  visit,"  drawled  Thuddy. 
"  I  wished  to  inform  her  of  her  happi- 
ness.'* 

"  Indeed!  then  your  father  has  told 
you  all?" 

"  He  has,  but  alas  1  too  late.  Ap- 
palling circumstances  of  incontrover- 
tible contrariety  have  precluded  me 
from  the  enjoyment  of  your  flattering 
prevention — for  ever  I " 

"  Prevention!— Mr  Jones,  junior- 
why,  what  on  earth  is  there  to  preveot 
it?  Susie  is  quite  willing,  and  Mr 
Jones,  senior,  said  he  was  amazing 
glad." 

"  But  Captain  Drycrag  has  express- 
ed his  determination  to  snuflle  off  tlib 
weary  mortal  coil  and  his  qoit-tus 
make,  if  the  business  is  carried  a  step 
farther." 

"  A  step ! — ^the  business  is  increj5- 
ing  every  day ;  we've  had  several  or- 
ders  from  very  large  retatU  houses  onlv 
last  week  ;  but  what  has  Captain  Drj- 
crag  to  do  with  it,  and  what  does  he 
want  to  shuffle,  except  the  cards  ?" 

'1  He  is  in  love — ^red,  roaring,  des- 
perate love." 

"  Well?" 

"  With  Miss  Susan." 

*'  He  ?  Why,  he  never  saw  her  to 
my  knowledge  but  twice,  and  both 
times  he  was  scarcely  able  to  stand/' 

"  He  has  a  little  weakness  in  one  of 
his  legs." 

"  In  his  head,  you  mean.  He  was 
perfectly  shocking,  and  smelt  so  strong 
of  brandy,  that  he  flavoured  the  whole 
room." 

"  'Twas  to  drown  his  despair.  Bat 
trust  him  now — trust  bim  for  mr 
sake." 

"  Oh,  excuse  me;,  Mr  Jones,  we 
never  give  trust." 

'*  I  mean,  madam — ^believe  that  h« 
is  an  altered  character,  that  he  dxinb 


notbinff-biit  wttoTi  and  is  deTotedljry 
passionately,  consideTably  attached  to 
your  (knghter.'* 

«  Who  b  heN-is  ho  a  Captain  ?** 

"Heisji^fHeiid.*' 

«<  Bat  what  is  be  Capt&in  of?" 

<'  Of  the  Staffordshire  Locals— but 
he  hu  retired  from  actiye  service. 
He  will  be  a  superannittted  general  if 
be  lives.  May  I  brin^  him  to  the  feet 
of  the  amiable  Susan  ?  '* 

"  There  esm  be  no  harm  in  bring- 
ing him  to  see  ns." 

<<BatasanaeoeptedloTer?  When 
shall  we  hare  the  wedding  ?  You  make 
me  quite  happy  1  Ah !  now  may  I  say 
with  the  poety 

•  with  all  my  hopes  at  rest. 


I  gather  bliss  from  seeing  others  blest  I ' " 

Before  the  amazed  old  lady  could 
recofer  from  her  astonishment,  Thud- 
dy  had  squeezed  her  hand  with  the 
most  ferrent  gratitude,  and  rushed 
out  of  the  room. 

"  Diycrag !"  he  said  to  a  very  red- 
oosed,  small  legged,  seedily  dressed 
man,  who  had  been  waiting  for  him 
at  the  door,  «*  your  fortune's  made. 
You  hare  nothing  to  do  but  walk  in 
and  carrf  off  the  prize." 

«  You  don't  say  so  ?  What  lots  of 
sherry  we  shail  have,  to  be  sure  !** 

"  Ah !  but  I  promised  a  great  re- 
formation in  your  behaviour — ^no  more 
pipes— no  more  brandy." 

"No,  no — cigars  and  sherry  will 
do  just  as  well,  fiut,  I  say,  what  a 
clever  fellow  you  must  be  to  have  set- 
tled it  all  so  soon!  'Twould  have 
taken  me  a  century." 

« *Tb  a  way  I  have— slash,  bang ! 
do  it  at  once.  I  wish  to  heaven  Pitt 
would  take  my  advice." 

"  I  wish  to  God  he  would,  Thuddy, 
and  put  us  both  on  the  pension-list. 
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My  eyes t  wouldn't  I  have  a  cellar! 
I  be  hanged  if  I  wouldn't  breakfast  on 
champagne — ^wouldn't  I,  Thuddy  ?" 

"  You  will  have  tea  for  nothing ; 
and  Susie  to  make  it  for  you.  For 
me,  I  shall  be  far  away." 

**  What!  up  in  London  for  another 
go  at  the  Examiners  ?" 

Thuddy  dropped  the  arm  of  his 
friend  with  a  took  of  profound  dis- 
gust. 

"  Well,  you  are  a  confounded  fool, 
Drycrag.  No— I  shall  be  in  Hun- 
gary." 

'*  And  I  in  clover — he !  he !  he !" 

"  But  pshaw !  you  can't  enter  inlo 
my  feelings.  I  tell  you  die  Princcs^s 
Therezina  is  within  ten  miles  of  us. 
What  would  be  easier  than  for  me  to 
be  introduced — to  win  her  ?  I'll  show 
her  all  my  sketches — I'll  play  her  a 
fantasia  of  my  own  composition — run 
off  with  her — marry  her.  'Pon  my 
soul,  'twas  inconceivable  impudence 
in  Mrs  Williams  to  cast  her  eyes  on 
tne, 

**  I  think  it  was,"  said  his  IHend. 
**  But  come,  let  us  off  to  the  Falcon.  I 
want  to  drink  Susie's  health  in  a  tum- 
bler of  cold,  without" 

"  N6 ;  I  have  many  things  to  do. 
ril  join  you  in  an  hour." 

"  Well,"  thought  the  worthy  Dry- 
crag,  as  he  walked  down  the  street, 
"  if  these  clever  fellows  are  not  a  set 
of  noodles,  after  all!  Here  might 
this  tom-noddy  of  a  fellow  have  had 
as  much  grub  and  drink  all  his  life  Jis 
he  chose,  if  he  had  only  taken  a  nice 
little  girl  into  the  bargain ;  and  ho 
goes  off  in  search  of  some  princess, 
and  leaves  the  lady  and  all  her  ex- 
pectancies to  me.  If  I  don't  drink 
his  health  in  an  extra  bottle  every 
night,  I'm  a  Dutchman,  that's  all." 


Chapteb  IV, 


In  the  mean-time  Mr  Parkins,  the 
quiet  and  very  gentlemanly  curate  of 
Merriton,  had  p^d  his  expected  visit 
to  Bfirs  Jenkins.  That  lady  received 
him  with  a  degree  of  cordiality  for 
which  he  coulil  not  account.  After 
the  professional  part  of  the  visit  was 
concluded — and  the  lady's  name  in- 
scribed in  his  book  for  seven  shillings 
and  sixpence — two  half-crowns  for 
self,  as  she  expressed  it,  and  one  for 
dear  Madlda^the  young  divine  seem- 


ed somewhat  at  a  loss  for  conversa- 
tion. But  this  was  an  embarrassment 
in  no  respect  shared  by  the  voluble 
widow. 

"  We've  just  had  a  call  fiom  your 
friend  Mr  Jones — Thuddy  we  call 
him  among  friends." 

"  My  friend  ? — You  mean  the  good- 
looking,  red  and  white  young  gentle- 
man who  is  studying  medicine  ?" 

«*  Oh  yes.  Come,  come,  Mr  Par- 
kins>  no  more  secrets ;  he  has  told  us 
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all  about  them  hard  bits  in  the  class- 
ics ;  he*s  very  good-natured,  Fm  sure, 
and  would  help  any  body." 

"  I  am  happy  to  hear  he  has  been 
so  communicative,  though  I  scarcely 
thought  you  would  enjoy  his  classical 
literature  very  much." 

"  Oh,  but  indeed  we  do.  And  he 
has  told  us  other  secrets  besides.  You 
see  we  know  it  all,  Mr  Parkins." 

In  saying  this  the  lad^  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  his  face,  with  so  very 
strange  an  expression  of  "  knowing- 
ness,"  that  the  gentleman  was  very 
much  puzzled  how  to  understand  her. 

*'  Other  secrets ! "  he  said ;  **  he 
must  be  a  very  entertaining  young 
genUeman.  But  I  must  proceed  in 
search  of  other  subscriptions." 

He  rose,  and  was  preparing  to  de- 
part. 

*'  Won't  you  see  Matilda  first?" 
enquired  Mrs  Jenkins.  ''  Perhaps 
you  would  like  to  see  her  alone  ?  I 
will  send  her  into  the  room  in  a  mo- 
ment. She  knows  all  that  Thuddy 
told  me,  for  I  could  not  keep  it  from 
her  a  minute." 

<'  Indeed  I  I  had  no  idea  Miss  Jen- 
kins also  was  a  classical  scholar.  It 
must  be  a  delightful  study  with  such 
a  tutor  as  Mr  Jones." 

"  You  had  better  see  her,  Mr  Par- 
kins. I  know  you  are  very  bashful ; 
but  now  that  you  perceive  we  are 
both  in  the  secret,  there  is  no  occasion 
for  you  to  be  timid  any  longer." 

Mr  Parkins  was  indeed  a  retired 
and  unpresuming  scholar — ^banished 
to  the  Siberia  of  a  country  town, 
without  one  person  in  his  whole  parish 
with  whom  ho  could  form  an  inti- 
macy. Very  popular  he  was  ;  for  he 
was  an  excellent  preacher,  and  atten- 
tive to  his  duties  in  every  respect. 
Yet,  popular  though  he  was  in  his 

Erofessional  character,  he  had  not 
ithcrto  been  much  liked  as  a  nelgh«» 
hour,  his  worthy  parishioners  having 
in  many  cases  mistaken  his  inability 
to  enjoy  the  society  of  Merriton  for 
pride ;  .and  some,  as  we  have  seen, 
for  a  humility  which  they  could  only 
consider  to  result  from  poverty.  When 
he  thus  heard  himself  advised  not  to 
be  timid  any  longer,  he  scarcely  knew 
what  to  reply. 

"  I  should  be  happy,  my  dear  ma- 
dam, to  be  consulted  by  Miss  Jenkins. 
And  if  she  wishes  it,  I  can  fix  an  hour 
for  it  this  evening  ;  but  in  the  mean- 
time, I  fear  I  must  hurry  away,  as  I 


have  to  visit  a  great  many  families  on 
the  subject  of  the  fund." 

'*  Is  Matilda  to  consult  you  f  That 
is  rather  reverung  the  usiud  custom ; 
but  I  suppose  you  bashful  gentlemen 
must  be  humoured.  You  are  not  ridi, 
I  believe  ?" 

Mr  Parkins  bowedf  and  looked  veiy 
much  surprised. 

**  That  is  to  say  that  you  have  no- 
thing,  absolutely  nothing?  I  have 
heard  that  your  father  wa^  a  general." 

**  My  uncle,  madam,  was  a  general. 
My  father  died  young,  befiM^  he  bad 
risen  high  in  his  learned  aod  honour, 
able  profession.   He  was  a  sergeant." 

**  And  your  uncle  a  general  I  Well, 
what  differences  there  is  in  families. 
That*s  just  like  what  happened  to  cor- 
selves:  Mr  Jenkins's  brother  never 
rose  above  being  a  clerk  in  Uie  Vest 
Ingy  Docks.   Very  'xtrordinary,  isn't 

Mr  Parkins  bowed  again,  and  was 
on  the  point  of  effecting  his  escape, 
when  his  egress  was  effectually  barred 
by  the  entrance  of  Miss  Jenuns  her- 
self. 

''  Matilda,  lovey,  don*t  blush  so; 
Tm  glad  you've  comed  in,  Fve  been 
telling  Mr  Parkins  all  that  bis  friend 
Mr  Jones  was  apsaying  to  us  this 
morning." 

*'  La  I  mamma,  you  are  very  em- 
barrassing— isn't  she,  Mr  Parkins? 
Thuddy  is  a  tell-tale,  I'm  afraid— 
isn't  he,  Mr  Parkins  ?" 

"  I  am  not  aware,"  replied  the  gen- 
tleman thus  appealed  to,  **  of  any  of 
Mr  Jones*s  qualifications." 

"  Why,  he  told  us,"  said  Mrs  Jea- 
kins, ''  for  there  sun*t  no  use  mincing 
the  matter,  that  yoil  were  poor— is 
that  true  ?" 

Mr  Parkins  bowed. 

''  That  you  were  an  excellent  scho- 
lar, and  a  perfect  gentleman — that's 
true,  too  ?" 

"  The  young  man  is  very  kind,  con- 
sidering how  valuable  his  judgment 
must  be  upon  both  those  qualities." 

'*  And  that  he  was  your  friend," 
continued  the  old  lady,  without  per- 
ceiving the  sneerinjg  tone  of  Mr  Par- 
kins's  reply. 

*'  I  hope  I  have  no  enemy  in  my 
parish,  though  as  to  Mr  Jones  being 
particularly  my  friend,  why"— 

<'  Ah! "  interrupted  Miss  Matilda 
— in  whose  eyes,  it  must  be  confessed, 
Thuddy  was  still  the  model  of  every 
thing  clever  and  genteel — *'  you  know 
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mamma,  Mr  Jones*  cautioned  you 
against  telling  how  often  be  assisted 
Mr  Parkins  in  difficult  passages  of  the 
classics.'* 

"  Classics  again  !**  said  Mr  Parkins. 
<'  Pray,  what  has  the  young  gentle- 
man been  saying  about  classics  ?  or 
helping  me?  or  indeed  in  any  way 
being  acquainted  Tnth  me  at  all  ?** 

"  Don  t  be  so  warm,  Mr  Parkins," 
replied  the  old  lady,  "  it  shall  neyer 
go  farther.  We  never  will  mention  it 
again ;  and  I  hope  Thuddy  will  still 
continue  to  help  you,  for  you  know 
he  is  prodigious  clever ;  and  the  want 
of  his  help  might  be  very  disagreeable 
to  jou.  But  he  is  certainly  your  friend, 
and  has  your  interest  at  heart.  HasnH 
he,  MatUda,  lovey  ?'* 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  sighed  the  young 
kdy,  and  bent  her  eyes  on  the  ground ; 
"  he  certainly  shows  more  interest  on 
Mr  Parkins's  behalf  than  on  that  of 
any  one  else." 

"  He  is  very  kind,  I  am  sure,"  said 
Mr  Parkinsy  biting  his  lips.  "  Pray, 
in  what  has  he  shown  his  friendship 
to  me,  besides  in  giving  me  his  assist- 
ance in  Latin  and  Greek  ?" 

"  So,  you  confess  the  assistance  at 
last?  Well,  that's  all  right,"  said  the 
old  lady,  evidently  pleased ;  "  and  all 
the  rest  of  his  news  must  be  equally 
tme.  Why,  he  has  told  me  how  fond 
joa  are  of  my  Matilda." 

'*  La  I  mamma,  how  can  you  say  so, 
and  me  here?'*  shrieked  the  young 
lady,  covering  her  face. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  replied  Mr 
Parkins,  *'  this  is  somewhat  too  seri- 
ous a  matter  to  be  allowed  to  remain 
without  a  clear  explanation.  Your 
conTersation  to-day  has  certainly  as- 
tonished me,  but  believing  it  was  some 
unimportant  mistake  caused  by  the 
foUy  and  vanity  of  this  young  Mr 
Jones,  I  was  about  to  let  it  pass ;  but 
when  he  has  gone  so  far  as  to  intro- 
duce my  name  in  connexion  with  any 
yonng  lady*s — ^however  ludicrous  such 
a  thing  may  appear^  I  must  put  an 
end  to  it  at  once.  I  have  told  you, 
madam,  in  answer  to  your  questions, 
some  part  of  my  family  history.  I  add 
to  it  now,  that  I  love  another ;  that  I 
neyer  spoke  three  words  to  Mr  Jones 
in  my  life ;  and  that  as  he  has  been 
plumed  in  the  very  easy  examination 
which  qualifies  a  man  to  become  an 
apothecary,  I  believe  I  should  derive 
Tery  little  benefit  from  any  assistance 


he  could  render  me  in  the  study  of 
the  classics." 

Before  the  two  ladies  could  recover 
from  their  amazement,  the  irate  di- 
vine had  proceeded  on  his  round.  In 
a  few  minutes  he  recovered  his  equa- 
nimity, and  only  wondered  at  himself 
for  being  such  a  fool  as  to  be  angry  at  . 
any  thing  an  ass  like  Thuddy  could 
do.  But  asses  are  the  most  provoking 
of  all  animals,  especially  when,  like 
Balaam's,  they  have  the  gift  of  speech. 

*'  What*8  the  meaning  of  it  all  ?" 
exclaimed  Mrs  Jenkins  to  the  asto* 
nished  Miss  Matilda.  **  Did  you  un- 
derstand what  he  said  ?*' 

''  He  said  very  plainly  he  loved  an- 
other; so  either  Thuddy 'has  imposed 
on  us,  or  the  <;urate  has  changed  his 
nund.'* 

"  And  no  great  loss  either,"  replied 
the  mother ;  "  his  father  was  only  a 
sei^ant.  You  will  be  far  better,  after 
all,  with  young  Simms,  the  attorney, 
a  very  nice  young  man ;  and  his  fa- 
ther was  clerk  of  the  peace." 

**  But  Thuddy!  Dear  mamma,  what 
did  he  mean  by  talking  so  of  Thuddy  ?" 

"  Jealousy^  lovey.  Thuddy  is  very 
clever,  and  very  handsome ;  there's 
no  denying  of  that ;  and  young  Simms 
is  rather  high-shouldered,  especially 
the  right  one ;  but  then  Thuddy  is 
prodigious  wild,  always  singing  and 
drinking  down  at  the  Falcon,  and  that 
there  gal  that  lived  at  the  miller  s, 
they  say" 

««  Oh,  what  do  they  say,  mamma  ?*' 

"  Never  mind  what  they  say.  Ma 
tilda.  Thuddy  will  be  a  great  man 
yet,  I  don't  doubt  that,  but  he*s  dan- 
gerous— very  dangerous." 

"  But  Mr  Parkins  said  he  was 
plucked — what*s  that  ?" 

"  Oh,  Heaven  knows !  Some  low 
slang,  I  suppose,  that  Mr  Parkins 
learned  from  his  father.  However, 
think  no  more  of  Thuddy — pass  him 
even  on  the  street — 1  will  ask  Simms's 
sisters  to  tea,  and  every  thing  will  be 
right." 

A  scene  somewhat  similar,  or  at 
any  rate  attended  with  the  same  re- 
sults, was  going  on  at  the  house  of 
Mrs  Williams;  Captain  Drycrag  ha- 
ving waited  a  long  time  for  his  friend, 
and  solacing  his  disappointment  with 
sundry  glasses  of  brandy  and  water, 
had  become  so  elevated,  partly  by 
them,  and  partly  by  the  good  news 
that  Thuddy  had  told  him,  that  he 
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determined  to  tally  forth  and  pay  a 
yisit  in  person  to  "  the  ladye  of  his 
love."  Love,  Miss  Williams  vas  veil 
aware^  was  always  painted  blind  ;  bnt 
she  had  never  met  with  him  blind- 
drunk  before.  A  declaration,  where 
hiccups  supplied  the  place  of  amorous 
sighs,  was  not  exactly  to  her  taste^  and 
with  no  little  contempt  for  the  red- 
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nosed  lover,  «|id  indlKBatimi  against 
the  faithless  Thuddyf  sha  Jbestowed  a 
very  energetic  dismissal  on  the  first, 
and  resolved  to  be  revenged  on  the 
second  by  numrying  a  more  humble 
admirer,  her  father's  principal  assist- 
ant, whom  the  vulgar  would  have 
called  his  foreman. 


Chapter  V. 


Thuddy  was  fixed  in  deep  medita- 
tion, with  his  arms  crossed  on  his 
breast,  his  back  leaning  on  the  rails 
that  surrounded  the  ancient  well  or 
pump,  commemorated  as  his  prede- 
cessor in  the  admiration  of  Mcrriton, 
when  a  gentleman  with  a  lady  on  his 
arm  sauntered  slowly  up  the  street 
towards  the  spot  where  he  was  stand- 
ing. At  a  glance  he  perceived  they 
were  strangers,  and  by  the  peculiar 
curl  and  thickness  of  the  gentleman*8 
mustaches  he  saw  they  were  foreign- 
ers. Something  told  him  they  were 
g^eat  and  noble— the  lady  was  tall 
and  graceful — he  felt  that  there  was  a 
conquest  in  store  for  him,  and  lie  re- 
solved to  introduce  himself  without 
delay.  The  strangers  stood  gazing 
for  some  time  at  the  musical  Arion 
and  the  enraptured  dolphin.  Wilh  a 
bow  that  had  so  often  excited  the  ad- 
miration of  the  tea-assemblies  of  his 
native  town,  Thuddy  advanced  to  the 
interesting  pair,  and  made  them  the 
offer  of  his  services. 

**  I  perceive,  sir,"  he  said,  '*  you 
are  a  stranger  here.  Will  you  allow 
me  the  honour  to  be  your  Cicero  ?" 

"  Je  ne  comprends  pas  Anglais 
tout-a-fait,  sare,'  replied  the  gentle- 
man in  very  foreign  French  ;  "  j*es- 
piire  que  vous  pouvez  parler  Franqais, 
ou  Allemand,  on  Russe,  ou  Latin  ?  '* 

Thuddy's  modern  accomplishments 
were  extremely  limited.  His  half- 
year's  attendance  at  the  school  of  M. 
de  la  Crique  had  suflSced  to  make  him 
understand  a  few  words  of  French,  if 
spoken  slowly  and  deliberately.  He 
comprehended,  in  some  measure,  what 
the  stranger  said,  and  answered  him 
in  English,  "  French  and  Latin  !— oh, 
of  course — I  understand  them  both— 
the  others  I  have  forgotten." 

**  Monsieur  dit,  mon  frere,  qu'il  a 
onbli6  les  autres  langiies,  mais  qu'il 
les  comprend.  Speak  him  in  de  Latin." 


The  lady  smiled  reir  sweetly  as 
she  said  this,  and  Thuddy  saw  in  a 
moment  he  had  made  a  very  JEskvour- 
able  impression. 

"  The  well,  madam,  or  pnmp,  as  it 
is  called,  is  very  much  admired.  The 
carving  is  very  old — of  the  days  of 
our  virgin  Queen — you've  heard  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  of  course  ?" 

"  Die  Koniginn  von  England,  qui 
etoit  die  morderinn  Mariae  Stewart 
formosissimse  foeminarum  T*  enquired 
the  gentleman. 

"  Ah  I  Mary  Stewart  I"  replied 
Thuddy,  somewhat  perplexed.  "  She 
was  Queen  of  Scotland.  You  come,  I 
suppose,  from  the  Wells.  Much  com- 
pany, sir?" 

"  Great  mnch  peoples,"  said  the 
lady,  who  seemed  a  better  adept  at 
English  than  her  brother. 

"  People,  I  hear,  of  the  highest  oua- 
lity?"  added  Thuddy,  enquiringly; 
dukes,  earls,  even  princes." 

**Moi— je  suis  prince,"  interposed 
the  gentleman. 

"  I  have  heard,"  said  Thuddy,  with 
a  second  edition  of  his  bow,  "  the 
noble  name  of  Esterhazy.  May  I  asl 
if  I  have  the  honour  to  address  the 
Bohemian  magnate  ?" 

"  Nous — ^nous  sommes  d'Hongrie/ 

Thuddy  heard  only  the  last  word, 
and  as  it  was  very  much  disguised  by 
the  pronunciation  of  the  magnifico,  he 
did  not  recognise  it  as  the  name  of  a 
country,  but  concluded  at  once  that 
they  were  inviting  him  to  lunch. 
,  "  Hungry !"  he  said — "  permit  vac 
to  conduct  you  to  the  Falcon.  I  hap- 
pen to  know  they  have  some  exeellt'ot 
cold  beef;  and  if  I  go  with  you,  1  am 
certain  you  will  be  very  well  treated. 
I  patronize  it  a  good  deal." 

"  Dominus  invocat  nos  ad  pran- 
dium,"  said  the  lady ;  '*  eamus — er  ist 
ein  narr  und  vielleicht  hat  geld."* 

"  Sare,  we  sonunes  a  vous— we  com- 


•  t.  f.^Tbe  gentleman  asks  us  to  dinner :  be  Is  a  fool,  and  perhaps  has  moaty. 
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preod  jronr  pleaaaat  q^ra^h^^  iind  iio 
sind  ein  nobbmaD.** 

Tbuddy  could  only  make  out  from 
this  that  they  accepted  bi£  advice^  and 
considered  him  a  nobleman.  The 
ladj  was  beautifulj  and  had  such  capti- 
vating eyes,  that  the  sensitiTe  young 
gentleman  found  them  irresistible.  He 
could  not  for  a  moment  doubt  that 
these  were  the  great  Esterhazies,  and 
of  coarse  his  doubt  was  quite  as  little 
that  the  lovely  princess  would  be  hi»^ 
if  he  chose  to  ask  her, 

« Your  Highness  speaks  Latin  ad* 
mirably.  Fray*  do  adl  ladies  in  your 
country  get  sudi  a  learned  education?'* 

"  Ah,  monsieur,"  replied  the  Prin- 
cess, ''chez  nous  omnes  Latine  lo- 
quuntnr.  Duse  quidem  linguse  simt ; 
apud  proceres  Latins,  apud  yulgus 
autem  Hungarica  seu  potius  Scythica 
—nous  sommes  des  grands  barbares.'*! 

"  Oh,  jes,  two  or  three,"  replied 
Thuddy,  imagining,  from  the  last  word 
that  the  princess  was  enquiring  for  a 
perfumer's ;  **  and  if  the  prince  needs 
his  hair  cut  or  whiskers  curled,  Tom 
Sniggs — you  see  his  block  in  the  win- 
dow there— will  do  it  in  good  style. 
The  charge  os  only  sixpence.  But 
this  is  the  Falcon." 

In  a  few  minutes  Thuddy  had  or- 
dered Id  a  splendid  lunch  ; — cold  fowls, 
cold  beef,  and,  on  a  hint  from  the 
princess,  a  couple  of  bottles  of  cham- 
pagne. He  exerted  himself  to  the  ut- 
most; the  strangers'  knowledge  of 
English  seemed  marvellously  to  im- 
prove ;  they  complimented  him  on  his 
talents;  he  sent  home  for  drawings, 
and  the  princess  begged  them  for  her 
scrap-book ;— for  his  flute,  which  the 
prince  begged  of  him  as  a  memorial  of 
their  frien^hip. 

"  By  dad,  sarel"  said  the  Prince, 
"  you  are  de  cleverst  man  in  de  'orld. 
Vr  you  not  come  to  Hongrie  and  be 
prince  ?" 

"  Ah,  sir,  how  can  I  be  prince  ?" 

"  Vy,  if  vou  can  pay  off  all  de  debt 
of  England,  you  can  make  Hongrie 
rich  with  half  of  de  riloney,  and  dej* 
will  n^ake  you  prince,  or  king  if  you 
do  desire." 

"  Do  come,  sare,"  added  the  Princess ; 
'*  you  will  find  us  de  true  friend.  We 
respect  de  talent.  My  brother  is  great 
man ;  and  I — 1  will  long  for  you  to 
come." 

Thuddy  looked  at  her  as  she  said 
this:  it  needed  no  more.  He  knew 
he  had  gained  her  heart ;  he  felt  sure 
of  bong  a  king. 


''  And  these  d— d  low  doctors  1 "  he 
thought.  "Good  Heavens,  if  she  should 
ever  find  out  I  was  trying  to  be  a  phy- 
sician ! " 

*^  Princess  1  loveliest  I  I  shall  be  in 
Hungary  in  a  week.  When  do  you 
leave  England?" 

*'  To-morrow.  De  Emperor  baa 
written  for  my  brother,  and  de  Arch- 
duke has  sent  a  letter  to  me." 

"  The  Archduke  J  Ah,  Princess, 
you  wlU  soon  forget  your  poor  English 
friend  r* 

**  Never ;  no !  I  have  a  heart," 
said  the  Princess,  casting  down  her 
eyes. 

«  My  friend,  what  hour  it  is  ?"  in- 
terrupted the  prince ;  '<  bah !  I  have 
my  watch  forgotten." 

Thuddy  pulled  out  his  chronometer 
— a  very  handsome  gold  one,  which 
his  father  had  purchased  before  the 
failure  of  the  speculation  in  potatoes. 

*'  *Tis  half-past  three,  your  high- 
ness." 

"  Is  de  watch  good  ?— does  he  go 
always  de  just  time  ?" 

"  To  a  moment." 

"  1  have  one,  it  is  set  all  round  him 
with  de  big  diamonds  and  de  empror's 
face  in  de  middle,  my  friend;  it  is  in 
my  hotel  at  de  Wells— give  me  dis 
one^I  will  send  you  de  mine— you 
always  think  to  me,  and  de  diamonds 
is  very  fine." 

<'  You  honour  me  too  much,**  said 
Thuddy,  presenting  the  watch  to  the 
generous  Hungarian;  ''you  oppress 
me  with  the  value  of  the  gift,  but" 

«  Ah,"  added  the  Princess,  "  you 
will  repay  it  all  when  we  meet  in  our 
castle.  We  have  come  here  incognito 
to-day." 

*•  By  dad,  my  friend,"  exclaimed 
the  Prince,  "  1  have  forgot  to  bring 
de  money ! " 

"  Oh,  but  I  have  a  roulean  of  gold," 
said  the  Princess,  putting  her  hand  to 
the  bosom  of  her  nding-habit. 

**  Princess,  would  you  break  my 
heart?"  said  Thuddy;  "  no,  no  ;  do 
me  the  favour  to  adlow  me  to  stand 
treat." 

"  Ah,  after  all  it  is  only  a  trifle," 
replied  the  lady.  ''  You  are  a  real 
nobleman ;  I  see  it  in  every  ting  as 
yon  do  do ;  when  you  are  de  prince, 
and  in  our  country" 

«  May  I  be  the  lover  of" 

«  Say  no  more  at  de  present.  Dene 
is  nothing  impossible  to  de  geniuQ 
and  de  himdsomeness'*— ~ 
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"  I  may  hope  ?"  continued  Thuddy 
as  he  led  her  to  the  horse— a  very  thin- 
looking  hack  from  the  Wells.  "  I 
may  hope,  Princess  ?  *' 

*«  I  shall  be  more  sorrier  as  you  if 
you  do  not  come  to  see  us— to  cheer 
us — ^to  delight  us,  in  our  own  land.  ^  I 
have  a  heart,— or  rather  I  had  one  till 
to-day." 

"  Adieu,  mon  ami,"  said  his  high- 
ness ;  "  auf  wiedersehen  dans  mon 
chateau  1*' 

**  Vive,  vale,"  added  the  Princess  as 
she  Idssed  her  hand,  and  cantered  off, 
"  vive,  vale,  et  memor  este  mei." 

**  At  last,  then,  I  have  found  people 
that  can  appreciate  me  I"  so  muttered 
Thuddy  exultingly,  looking  after  his 
new  friends,—"  a  princess  with  fifty 
thousand  a-year  in  possession ;  a 
throne  in  prospect ;  ftill  scope  for  my 
abilities,  on  a  stage  large  enough  to 
show  what  things  I  am  capable  of; 
and  that  low  rascal  Abemethy,  by 
Heavens!  to  call  my  drawings  daubs, 
and  order  me  to  be  turned  into  the 
street!  I  will  claim  him  from  the 
Government,  and  impale  him  and 
every  doctor  in  London  on  the  spikes 
at  my  palace-gate,  or  go  to  war  with 
England— let  them  look  out.  They 
shall  know  who  it  is  they  refused  a 
diploma  to.  Dear  princess  I  what  an 
angel ! "  His  reverie  was  interrupted 
by  a  voice  at  his  ear. 

**  I  believe,  young  man,  yonr  name 
is  Jones?"  He  looked,  and  saw  the 
calm  eye  of  Mr  Parkins  fixed  on  him 
with  ineffable  contempt. 

"  Yes,  sir,  my  name  is  Jones,  sir,  at 
present." 

"  I  merely  stopt  to  beg  of  you,  that 
next  time  you  feel  inclined  to  tell 
boastful  and  ridiculous  lies,  you  will 
not  make  me  the  subject  of  them. 
Good  day,  sir.  I  pity  yon,  and  sin- 
cerely trust  you  will  give  up  so  very 
foolish  and  contemptible  a  nabit ;  it 
would  be  too  professional,  you  would 
think,  if  I  remmded  you  of  its  being  a 
sin.  If  you  were  a  Christian,  you 
would  repent  of  it  most  bitterly ;  if 
you  were  a  gentleman  in  mind  or  sta- 
tion, you  would  never  have  been  guilty 
ofit.'^' 

Thuddy  stood  as  if  transfixed!  That 
such  a  lecture  should  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  him  ;  that  any  one  should 
have  called  him  a  liar,  and  denied  that 
he  was  a  gentleman  ;  such  a  tremen- 
dous pitch  of  audacity  it  had  never 


entered  into  his  head  to  conceive. 
But  that  all  this  should  have  been  said 
to  him  by  a  person  whom  he  really 
felt,  in  spite  of  his  engrossing  vanity, 
to  be  his  superior ;  by  a  person  for 
whom  his  good-nature  had  prompted 
him  to  find  a  wife  with  a  fortune  of 
three  thousand  pounds ;  and  just  im- 
mediately after  he  himself  had  accom- 
plished his  betrothal  to  a  princess, 
and  had  a  kingdom,  as  it  were,  thrown 
at  his  feet! — Thuddy  was  nearly 
choked  ;  which  may,  perhaps,  account 
for  his  not  being  able  to  utter  a  syllable 
till  long  after  Mr  Parkins  had  conti- 
nued his  progress  down  the  street,  and 
got  completely  out  of  hearing. 

"  rU  send  a  challenge  to  &e  pulpit- 
thumping  scoundrel,"  he  exclaimed  at 
length,  "  and,  luckily,  here^s  Drycrag 
to  carry  the  message.  He  can't  ac- 
cept the  challenge,  but  it  will  shov 
that  I  resent  his  insolence.  Drycrag  ? " 

**  Hold  your  jaw,  you  confonnded 
puppy,"  replied  that  worthy,  stagger- 
ing up  in  a  very  menacing  attitude, 
**  or  I'll  break  every  bone  in  your  mi- 
serable body." 

"  How?  this  to  me/  What's  the 
matter,  Drycrag ;  do  yon  know  who  I 
am?" 

"  The  most  contemptible  lying  ras- 
cal—hiccup—in the  world.  So  off 
with  your  coat  this  moment  and  I'll 
pitch  into  you — ^hiccup" 

"  You're  mad,  Drycrag;  yon  for- 
get my  kindness  to  you." 

**  Get  away,  you  empty  mug !  will 
rou  fight  ?     You  send  me  to  Miss 

^illiams — ^hiccup — with  your  cock- 
and-a-bull  story  of  her  being  willing  to 
marry  me  1  Will  you  hold  up  your 
daddies,  I  say,  and  fight — ^hiccup^or 
must  I  tweak  your  nose? — eh  ?" 

*'  Sir,  Captain  Drycrag,  you  shall 
hear  from  me  in  the  morning,  sir.  I 
won*t  degrade  myself  by  fighting  with 
my  fists.     To-morrow — pistols." 

*'  Just  as  you  please ;  but  in  the 
mean-time — hiccup — as  we  are  to  do 
the  genteel  and  shoot  at  each  other 
*  to-morrow,  I  shall  amuse  myself  hj 
giving  you — hiccup — a  bloody  good 
licking— hiccup  " 

The  warlike  manifestations  of  the 
gallant  Captain  were  interrupted  by  the 
landlord  of  the  Falcon  and  his  assist- 
ants, who  conveyed  the  bellicose  hero 
to  a  bed,  and  looked,  it  must  be  ownoi, 
with  somewhat  altered  eyes  on  the 
musing  Mr  Jones, 
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His  musings  were  now  of  a  very 
complicated  nature ;  but  above  them 
all,  aboTe  the  contemptuous  looks  of 
Mr  Parkins^  and  the  bullying'  threats 
of  Captain  Drjcrag»  shone  the  sweet 
face  of  the  Hungarian  Princess^  and 
he  reconciled  himself  to  every  thing. 
But  the  Princess  was  to  leave  England 
immediately.  He  had  promised  to 
joia  her  in  a  week—but  how  ?  It  is 
impossible  even  for  geniuses  to  travel 
without  money,  and  his  ingenuity » vast 
as  it  wasy  coiud  not  discover  the  slight- 
est prospect  of  his  being  able  to  raise 
a  shilling. 

Disparaging  reports  of  his  failure 
in  passing  his  examination  had  got 
abroad  among  his  townspeople.  They 
began  to  think  that  Thuddy  was  not 
io  reality  so  tremendous  a  prodigy  as 
tbej  had  thought  him,  and  it  was  ob- 
served that  people  looked  with  a 
prouder  expression  towards  the  pump 
OQ  that  evening  than  they  had  done 
fur  many  a  year.  Arion  was  again 
the  principal  ornament  of  Merriton. 
And  as  we  know  that  unfavourable 
rmsoors  spread  faster  than  any  others, 
we  can  scarcely  wonder  if  by  six 
o'clock  the  universal  town  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  at  every  teartable, 
that  Thuddy  was  not  only  not  at  all 
clever,  but  that  he  was  a  complete 
fool  The  innkeeper,  the  tailor,  the 
tobacconist,  the  bookseller,  and  all 
who  had  hitherto  rested  quite  con^- 
tented  with  the  name  of  TheodosiuB 
Jones,  Esq.  in  their  books  for  consi- 
derable sums,  remembered  now  that 
his  father  was  not  legally  bound  for 
his  debts,  and  considered  the  best 
thing  they  could  do  was  to  send  in  their 
bills  unmediately.  By  half-past  six 
Thuddy  was  severely  perplexed;  he 
was  threatened  with  arrest  by  five  dif- 
ferent tradesmen,  and  with  a  challenge 
from  the  irascible  Dr^crag,  whom  he 
knew  when  sober,  or  indeed  only  half- 
drunk,  to  be  an  admirable  shot.  His 
friends  the  Williamses  and  Jenkinses 
had,  of  course,  cast  him  off;  and  there 
was  no  hope  left  but  one.  He  re- 
membered the  book  of  tracts  that  had 
been  sent  to  him  by  Miss  Cracken- 
thorpe  I  He  went  to  his  own  room ; 
packed  up  all  the  valuables  he  could 
find— not  forgetting  his  essay  on  Fi- 
nance— dressed  himself  to  the  greatest 
advantage,  with  shirt-collars  sticking 
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considerably  higher  than  his  ears,  and 
his  chin  buried  in  an  ocean  of  neck- 
doth,  and  proceeded,  as.  the  shades  of 
evening  fell  over  the  streets  of  Merri- 
ton, to  the  residence  of  the  devout 
young  lady.  Luckily  she  was  alone. 
It  was  the  witching  hour  of  twilight— 
before  candles  are  brought  in  to  recall 
people  to  the  realities  of  life  and  the 
knitting  of  stockings — ^the  hour  when 
the  spirit  gives  itself  up  to  reveries— 
an  occupation  in  which  Miss  Crack- 
enthorpe  was  sedulously  engaged  at 
the  moment  that  Thuddy  made  his 
entrance  noiselessly  and  unobserved. 
The  age  of  Miss  Crackenthorpe  was 
somewhat  against  her.  She  was  forty- 
four,  the  time  of  life,  she  herself  be- 
lieved, that  united  the  attractiveness 
of  girlhood  with  the  maturity  of  fe- 
minine beauty. 

**  Alas  I  '*  she  whispered,  as  if  un- 
consciously, **  Mr  Snuffle  is  a  sweet 
young  man,  and  a  charming  preacher, 
but  he  hasn't  the  beautiful  complexion 
and  strong  legs  of  Thuddy  Jones.  Ah, 
Thuddy,  Thuddy,  if  his  eyes  could  be 
but  opened  to  the  beauties  of  piety.'* 

Thuddy  heard  these  gentle  aspira* 
tions,  but  took  no  notice  of  them. 

"  Miss  Crackenthorpe — Clara*' — 
he  said. 

**  Ah,  gracious  I  how  long  have  you 
been  in  the  room  ?  How  curious !  I 
was  just  engaged  in  prayer.  Ah,  Mr 
Jones,  if  you  knew  the  follies  and 
vanities  of  the  world  T* 

**  But  I  do  know  them,  Clara.  Why 
do  you  call  me  by  so  formal  a  name 
as  Mr  Jones;  you  used  to  call  me 
Thuddy  long  ago-^and  take  me  on 
your  knee — and  k ^** 

•*  Oh  I  gracious,  don't  talk  of  it, 
you  ^ould  not  recall  such  sinful  in« 
properieties ;  I've  had  grace  to  repent 
oftiiem." 

*^  But  I  was  young  then.  I  mean 
when  I  was  dight  or  nine,  Clara ;  we 
are  both  much  changed." 

'<  I  am,  I  know.  Oh  I  what  happi- 
ness to  know  that  I  and  two  others  are 
the  only  people  in  this  town  that  know 
what  religion  means  T' 

«  Doesn't  it  mean  love,  CUira  I " 

"  Yes,  my  Thuddy ;  but  only  love 
to  each  o^er— that  is,  to  others  that 
are  as  highly  gifled  with  religious 
holiness  as  our^ves.  All  things  is 
allowable  to  us.*' 
2  I 
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"  That  must  be  delightful.  I  have 
come  to  thank  you  for  the  book." 

"  What  book  ?  I  assure  you  I  sent 
it  eaonymouftly." 

"  But  you  said  it  was  from  a  sincere 
friend.  Are  vou  my  frieinl,  Clara  ?  " 
he  added,  taking  her  hand. 

The  hand  ahook  a  little. 

**  Too  much  sQy  perhaps/*  ahe  whis- 
pered. 

"  la  it  possible  ?  Have  I  been  blind 
to  80  much  kindness  all  this  time? 
Ah  I  Clara,  how  dull,  as  you  say,  are 
all  the  Tanities  of  the  world  i*' 

**  And  sinful,  Thuddy ;  because,  aa 
Mr  Snuffle  says*  it  is  sinners  aa  in- 
dulges in  them.  If  the  elect  were  to 
do  such  things" ' 

«  Oh  1  th^  would  alter  the  matter 
of  course.  But  why  do  you  never 
join  the  parties  in  Merriton,  Clara? 
We  have  not  so  much  beauty  as  to  be 
able  to  spare  the  prettiest  girl  in  the 
town." 


"  Me  I  Oh,  Thuddy,  if  I  thought 
you  but  sincere  in  what  you  say?** 

"  I  am  sincere,  Clara ;  if  you  felt 
my  heart  you  would  know  how  it  was 
beating.  Clara*  I  have  loved  you  for 
long/' 

''Have you?  Then, dearast Thud, 
dy,  I  may  tell  you  tiie  same  thing. 
Ah  I  how  Providence,  you  see,  re- 
wards the  good.  Corner  dearest 
Thuddy,  to  my  arms!*' 

The  shades  of  evening  had  now 
darkened  into  night ;  and,  before  the 
candles  were  sent  for,  Thuddy  had 
walked  gaily  towards  home,  with  a 
purse  well  filled  witA  long  hoarded 
guineas  in  his  pocket*  and  a  note  from 
Aliss  Crackenthorpe  to  the  clerk  to 
proclaim  the  banns  of  marriage  on  the 
very  next  Sunday.  But  the  note  by 
some  misadventure  never  reached  its 
destination,  the  banns  were  never 
published,  and  Thuddy  himself  had 
most  unaecountably  disappeared. 


Chapter  VII. 


Thirty  years  had  elapsed  sinoe  the 
incidents  recorded  in  this  history  ; 
Europe  had  been  turned  topsy-turvy 
two  or  three  times ;  kingdoms  had 
xisen  up  like  bubbles  on  troubled 
waters,  and  been  dissolved  again.  In 
short,  the  most  extraordinary  thirty 
▼eara  that  ever  the  world  had  seen 
had  come  quietly  to  an  end,  when  one 
day  a  weary-looking  traveller  seated 
himself  on  a  bench  at  the  door  of  a 
licensed  beer  shop,  at  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  of  Merriton.  He  called  for 
a  pot  of  ale,  and  presently  the  sound 
of  his  voice  roused  from  his  drunken 
slumbers  a  witliered-looking  red-faced 
pot-bellied  individual,  who  staggered 
up  to  where  he  sat,  and  commenced  a 
oonversation.  The  stranger  seemed 
desirous  of  keeping  aloof  from  the 
gentleman's  society,  but  all  his  efforts 
were  ineffectual. 

**  Have  you  travelled  far,  my  boy  ? 
thirsty  work  travelling  I  assure  you ; 
here's  your  health,  sir ;"  and  the  re- 
doubtable Captain  Drycrag  paid  hts 
vespecto  to  the  traveller's  pot  of  ale. 
Blest,  if  you  aint  a  proud  sort  of  a 
chap,  however;  why  don't  you  an- 
awer?" 

''  Because  I  have  nothing  to  say, 
•ir." 

**  Veiy  good ;  do&*t  be  bo  glumpy 


about  it.  Have  yoa  any  bonnets  that 
brings  yoa  to  Merriton?** 

"  No." 

*'  Is  it  for  pleasure  yoa  come  here? 
for  if  it  is  you  ean^t  do  better  than 
take  up  your  quarters  here ;  the  beer 
is  very  fine,  and  old  Joey  Mansdl  a 
capital  hand  at  a  song.** 

<<  ManseU.** 

"  Yes  ;  he  kept  die  Falcon  in  Higli 
Street  once;  but  old  Joey  was  too 
good-natured,  and  g«ve  too  much 
credit.  He  was  ruined  by  our  defer 
young  man.** 

The  stranger  said,  nothing,  bet 
buried  his  hewl  in  the  tankard. 

**  He  was  a  rum  sort  of  a  fcUov 
our  clever  young  roan  to  be  sore.  I 
won<ler  if  hes  luuiged  yet.'* 

"  Who?" 

"  The  clever  young  man  to  be  sure. 
The  rascal,  I  wished  to  shoot  him  onee 
for  a  trick  he  played  on  me.  If  his 
nonscose  had  not  made  me  too  sure, 
and  led  me  to  drink  a  little  too  modi, 
I  should  have  married  Miss  WUIiaottt 
and  kept  my  carriage  and  footmen  and 
all  that,  as  Paterson  now  does.  He 
was  only  her  father*8  foreman.*' 

"Miss  WilUams?** 

"  Ay  ;  did  you  know  her?  Then 
he  cheated  a  poor  old  nuJd  of  the 
name  of  Craekenthorpe  out  of  faao- 
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dreds  of  pounds,  as  the  old  lady  de- 
clared in  her  will,  when  she  left  all 
her  fortune  to  her  niece,  the  beautiful 
young'  Mary  Crackenthorpe." 

'<  Miss  Crackenthorpe  is  dead  ?" 

"  Oh  yes,  to  be  sure.  When  Mr 
SmiiBe  sold  the  Ebenezer,  and  mar- 
ried the  butctier*s  widow,  she  went 
oot  like  the  froth  of  a  tankard.  But 
tiiat  wasn*t  the  wtirst  of  our  clever 
yoanfir  BHin.  His  lather,  the  old  con- 
sol,  (tied  in  about  a  year  after  he  ran 
ftff,  and  his  poor  old  mother  is  star- 
fin^  Bomewliere  or  other.  I  believe 
^e  is  now  in  the  almshouses." 

«  How,  what  do  you  say?  My 
mother?*' 

*«  Yours  ?— why,  you're  not  sure- 
ly oar  dever  youn?  man  I — Thuddy 

Jowsr 

**  The  same.  I  have  been  punned 
by  the  malice  of  fortune;  I  have 
foand  nobody  to  appreciate  my  ta- 
lents." 

^  Talents  be  hanged  1  say  I.  Give 
me  a  good  heart.  How  surprised 
Joey  will  be  to  see  you." 

<<  I  beg  yoa  will  say  nothing  to 
him  of  my  being  here." 

«  Why  not  ?  WeU,  but  Fm  gkd 
to  see  you're  ashamed  of  yourself. 
And  what  has  become  of  you  all  this 
time  ?  There  was  a  report  you  were 
pone  off  to  marry  a  princess." 

''  She  waB  an  impostor.  She  and 
the  man  she  called  her  brother  were 
refugee  Poles,  in  the  service  of  a 
foreign  nobleman.  They  were  after- 
wards transported  for  theft." 

*'  And  have  you  got  rich  ?  I  sup- 
pose you're  oome  lick  to  pay  your 
debts?" 

"  I  haven't  a  guinea  in  the  world. 
Nothing,  in  fact,  but  my  talents." 

"  Much  good  may  they  do  you." 

"  I  have  a  scheme  of  finance  that 
wouM  soon  take  off  every  tax." 

"  Bah !  how  much  do  you  or  I  pay 
fa  the  shape  of  taxes  ?— Drink." 

*'  My  mother's  in  the  almshouse, 
you  Bay?" 

Captain  Dryerag  nodded,  and  emp- 
tied the  jug. 

"  They  will  treat  her  well— I  know 
they  will  for  my  sake.  They  must 
have  a  reverence  for  my  name." 

"Why?" 

**  As  that  of  a  man  of  genius, 
whose  fame  is  known  in  almost  every 
kingdom  in  Europe." 

"  In  the  pol^-offices,  I  suppose  ? 
'^^Jy  you're  the  same  vain  fool  as 


ever.     Can  you  break  stones  on  the 
road  ?" 

^  I  dare  say  I  can.  There  are 
few  things  I  can't  do ;  but  I  never 
toned." 

"  Go  to  our  rector,  Mr  Parkins ; 
he  is  very  charitable ;  he  will  give 
you  a  letter  to  the  way- warden,  and 
money  to  buy  a  hammer.'* 

*'  Me  I  Do  you  mean  me?  Have 
yon  fof^gotten  that  I  am  a  man  of 
talent?" 

**  Come,  are  you  going  to  order 
some  more  ale?  What's  the  use  of 
your  talent,  when  youf  mother's  in 
the  workhouse  ?'• 

"  They  treat  her  respectfully.  But 
I  will  take  her  to  my  house  when  I 
have  one.'* 

**  Wish  you  may  get  it.  Who  is 
to  give  you  one  ?" 

"  Sir !"  exclaimed  Thuddy  ;  «  we 
have  now  a  Government  anxious  to 
reward  talent  wherever  it  may  be 
found.  Haven't  they  made  Spring 
Rice  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ? 
Now  is  the  time  for  ability  to  make 
itself  known.  I  have  nothing  to  do 
but  send  in  my  plan  to  the  Prime 
Minbter,  and  he  will  certadnly  give 
me  an  office — a  commissionership,  or 
something  of  that  kind.  I  shall  soon 
make  my  name  as  illustrious  as  that 
of  Hobhouse  himself;  I  shall  rise 
through  all  the  gradations— Privy 
Seal,  Secretary,  Premier.  And  now 
that  we  have  a  Queen  upon  the 
throne,  who  knows" Thuddy  look- 
ed at  his  companion  who  had  quietly 
dropped  to  sleep.  **  Insensible  brute ! 
he  said ;  *'  he  is  a  mere  drunkard ; 
but  I  may  as  well  pursue  my  way  to 
London." 

So  saying,  he  slung  his  bundle  once 
more  upon  his  back,  and  trudged 
manfully  along  the  road,  in  the  hurry 
'  of  the  moment  and  the  grandeur  of 
his  expectations  forgetting  to  dis- 
charge the  reckoning  for  the  tankard 
he  had  drunk.  ^  Captain  Dryerag,  on 
coming  to  his  senses,  made  some  little 
stir  about  the  loss  of  a  half-crown, 
which  he  declares  was  in  his  pocket 
when  he  went  to  sleep  ;  but  he  was 
^ilways  a  bad  accountant.  We  have 
not  yet  heard  of  Thuddy's  appoint- 
ment to  a  post,  but  expect  to  hear  of 
it  every  day.  Spring  Rice,  we  have 
no  doubt,  will  take  a  great  interest  in 
his  advancement,  and  with  such  sup- 
port he  need  not  despair  of  success. 
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THB  FALACB  OF  HOBOikNA. 


The  palace  of  Morgana  vas  vast 
and  beautiful*  with  many  halls  aad 
galleries  of  marbley  jet,  crystal^  and 
lapis  lazuli ;  cornices  of  gay  colours* 
mosaic  pavements*  continuous  paint- 
ings of  the  most  fanciful  arabesques 
appeared  on  all  sides*  and  through  the 
florid  windows  which  in  that  delicious 
climate  needed  no  glass  to  close  them, 
was  seen  the  prospect  of  the  large  and 
lovely  gardens.  These  were  full  of 
ancient  trees,  green  turf,  and  beds  of  red 
flowers ;  and  were  divided  by  marble 
terraces  from  the  wooded  walks  around. 
Many  bright  fountains  played  their 
diamond  arches  against  the  sun.  All 
the  birds  of  fairy-land  flitted  across 
the  avenues  or  rested  in  the  foliage. 
And  beautiful  statues*  and  pieces  of 
fantastic  sculpture  were  placed  here 
and  there  in  those  pleasant  grounds* 
or  grow  like  alabaster  lilies  from 
unknown  seeds  beneath.  In  sight  of 
these  fair  things  many  colonnades  and 
domes  rose  amid  the  masses  of  foliage* 
for  the  assembling  or  repose  of  tiie 
happy  inhabitants. 

There*  at  a  certain  season  which 
grave  historians  have  generally  omit* 
ted  to  speak  of*  were  a  party  of  young 
men  and  damsels.  They  spent  their 
time  in  singing  to  each  other*  in 
gathering  and  braiding  flowers*  in 
sports  and  dancing*  or  in  eiyoying 
beneath  the  shade  Uieu*  light  and  gay 
repasts.  Their  life  was  flt  for  spring- 
time* full  of  courtesy  and  honour; 
and  all  evil  was  as  far  from  the  thought 
of  those  youths  and  ladies  as  was  the 
appearance  of  aught  foul  or  unpleas- 
ing  from  the  abode  in  which  they, 
dwelt.  Some  of  them  were  generally 
together*  and  of  these  no  doubt  one 
clung  to  another  more  than  to  the  rest ; 
and  there  might  you  have  seen  the 
soft  sweet  feelings  of  mutual  love 
creeping  into  many  hearts.  Others 
were  content  to  pass  the  hours  more 
carelessly*  conversing  with  all*  or  alter- 
nately with  difierent  persons ;  and 
taking  almost  as  much  pleasure  from 
observing  the  signs  of  affection  in 
those  around  them*  as  Uiose  whom 
they  laughed  at  found  in  their  own 
feelings.  Among  tliose  wliose  regards 
and  gentlwiK'SS  cxteiKlcd  to  all*  and 


did  not  fix  on  any  one  in  particular* 
was  the  young  and  beautiful  Lady 
Viola.  Sometimes*  when  a  band  of 
her  friends  were  utting  in  the  dreamy 
noontide  shadow*  or  wandering  slowly 
under  the  twilight*  she  would  sprmg 
among  them  out  of  a  thicket  with  her 
wild  and  airy  dance*  like  a  wind-tossed 
moonbeam*  scatter  among  than  a 
handful  of  orange  flowers*  and  then 
start  off  again*  too  lightly  for  any  foot 
to  follow;  and  from  some  tangled 
depth  of  leaves*  on  the  height  of  a  rock* 
covered  with  ash-boughs*  her  voice 
would  be  heard  in  free  and  solitary 
song.  She  was  witty*  and  merry*  and 
courteous*  and  her  words  and  her 
capricious  presence  were  pleasanter  to 
all  than  the  beauty  of  any  of  her  com- 
panions. But  she  gave  equal  looks  to 
man  and  woman.  Many  hearts  were 
entangled  in  the  meshes  of  her  brovn 
hair ;  but  on  none  had  she  ever  be- 
stowed a  lock  of  it. 

Among  the  noble  and  generoiu 
youths  assembled  in  Morgana*6  palace 
was  one  less  cheerful  than  the  rest, 
whom  the  others*  therefore*  some- 
times called  the  solitary ;  sometimes, 
from  his  powers  of  song*  the  Minstrel ; 
and  sometimes  again*  from  the  strange 
tales  he  told*  and  the  feats  he  was  8aid 
to  have  performed*  the  Magician.  He 
often  wandered  in  the  woods*  while  the 
rest  were  sporting  in  the  colonnades  of 
the  palace*  or  gathering  fair  nos^ajs 
in  the  ganlens.  And  while  they  sat 
around  a  fountain*  delighting  them- 
selves with  song*  and  jest*  and  tale*  be 
would  be  seen  for  a  few  moments  cross- 
ing some  dark  avenue*  and  apparrady 
lost  in  thought.  Viola  was  the  lady 
whom  he  chiefly  sought  to  convene 
with.  But  her  replies  to  him  were 
generally  light  and  mocking ;  and  it 
was  seldom  that  she  would  remain 
near  him*  or*  indeed*  near  any  one*  for 
more  than  an  instant.  Once  only  it 
was  noticed  that  at  night*  when  the 
stars  were  shining  with  peculiar 
beauty*  and  the  lordly  planet  Jupiter 
seemed  to  rule  the  sky*  her  voice 
was  heard  in  long-continued  and  ex- 
lilting  song  from  the  summit  of  2 
wooded  cliff,  and  when  it  ceased*  a 
pipe*  kuo^vn  as  th^  Magician*;;^  ao- 
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swered  fiuntf y  from  the  dark  riyer-bed 
beloir;  and  when  it  had  sounded  a 
few  notes,  appeared  to  re- awaken  Vio- 
la's melody. 

One  afternoon  the  whole  party  were 
assembled  under  a  huge  horse-chest- 
vat,  eoTered  with  fan-like  leaves  and 
spring  flowers.  Near  them  was  a 
large  and  finely-shaped  Vase  of  Ala- 
baster, adorned  with  exquisite  sculp- 
ture of  Nymphs  and  Bacchanals. 
The  Lady  Viola  was  peculiarly  fond  of 
it,  and  took  care  to  crown  it  daily  with 
the  sweetest  and  brightest  flowers. 
The  different  parties  mored  towards 
the  Vase  from  many  sides  of  the  gar- 
deoy  gliding  over  the  soft  turf  and 
the  smooth  marble  of  the  terraces,  and 
vith  their  various  garments  glancing 
brightly  under  the  evening  sun 
through  the  openings  of  the  thick  foli- 
age. Viola  came  bearing  in  her  hand 
some  mountain  heath  which  she  had 
newly  eulled,  and  which  she  now  added 
to  the  garland  of  the  vase.  The  others 
gathered  round  her,  and  one  said, — 
while  looking  at  the  sculptured 
figures,  '<  I  wish  I  could  make  them 
move  and  dance.'* 

'*  Snch  things  have  been  done,'* 
said  another. 

"  I  wonder,*'  exclaimed  a  third, 
"  could  our  friend  the  Magician  ac- 
compliah  such  a  feat  ?'* 

"  Oh  I*'  cried  several  voices, "  I  wish 
be  were  here;  I  would  try.*' 

'<  1  wish  he  were !"  said  Viola,  in  a 
low  voice ;  and  immediately  the  leaves 
of  the  neighbouring  thicket  rustled, 
and  the  Magician  stood  before  them. 

He  seemed  not  thirty  years  of  age. 
His  black  dress  was  laced  with  gold  ; 
a  crimson  cloak  hung  from  his  shoul- 
ders; his  high  forehead  and  large 
black  eyes  were  shaded  by  a  broad  cap 
of  the  same  colour,  from  under  which 
bis  long  raven  hair  fell  over  hb  shoul- 
ders, and  gave  him  a  wizard  look,  at 
which  it  might  almost  have  been  fan- 
cied, from  the  expression  of  his  face, 
that  he  himself  was  quietly  smiling. 
He  held  in  his  hand  a  pipe  of  ivory, 
wrought  in  imitation  of  a  reed ;  and 
from  it  he  was  accustomed  to  draw  such 
sounds  as  enchanted  and  filled  with 
sad  delight  the  guests  of  the  invisible 
Morgana. 

"  You  wished  me  here?"  he  said, 
to  Viola. 

"  Ohl "  she  replied, «  youmust  have 
quick  ears.  I  thought  you  were  at 
the  other  end  of  the  garden." 


"  Your  wish,"  he  said,  "  expressed 
in  a  fainter  whisper,  would  have 
brought  me  from  the  other  end  of  the 
earth." 

While  they  thus  spoke,  most  of 
those  near  them  sat  down  on  the  g^ass, 
or  on  the  carved  and  mossy-cushioned 
benches  ;  and  he  said  to  Viola,-— 
"  But  will  you  not  sit,  while  I  lie  at 
your  feet  and  hear  your  commands  ?  " 

She  was  in  an  unusually  compliant 
mood,  for  she  sat  down  at  his  desire. 
He  placed  himself  as  he  had  proposed, 
and  addressed  her  again: — '<  Now, 
lady,  how  can  I  pleasure  you  ?" 

"  Thus,"  she  said ;  "  we  were  all 
wishing  you  here,  to  make  the  figures 
on  this  Vase  move,  as  if  endowed  with 
life?" 

"  Is  that  all  ?  I  could  teach  a  child 
to  do  that." 

He  placed  his  instrument  to  his  lips, 
and  began  to  play  a  tune  which  none 
of  them  had  ever  heard  before.  It 
soon  grew  louder,  and  at  each  return 
of  the  strain  some  fast  and  wilder 
movement  was  added  to  it.  All  eyes 
were  fixed  on  the  Vase,  till,  from  the 
very  intentness  of  their  looks,  and  the 
strong  thrilling  of  the  music,  which 
they  felt  as  if  it  shook  the  earth,  they 
hardly  knew  whether  the  marble  re- 
mained immovable,  or  even  whether 
they  themselves  were  not  whirled 
around  it.  But  after  some  minutes, 
all  were  satisfied  that  the  figures  actu- 
ally glided  on  ;  the  Nymphs  and  Satyrs 
wove  their  arms  together  in  the  dance, 
and  shook  their  thyrsuses  and  gar- 
lands ;  and  while  the  music  sank,  so  as 
to  be  almost  inaudible,  the  shapes 
completed  their  circle,  and  were  resto- 
red to  their  former  places  and  attitudes. 

*'  Wondrous!"  said  all  present; 
^  he  is  indeed  a  magician." 

«  This,"  he  replied,  "  is  little.  It 
is  but  to  have  learned  an  old-forgotten 
tune,  which  men  of  late  years  seem  to 
have  thought  too  good  for  them,  and 
so  have  left  it  to  the  invisible  powers.*' 

Viola  said  nothing,  but  he  ventured 
to  look  at  her,  and  the  slight  softenhig 
of  the  eye,  and  the  faint  fiush  upon  her 
cheek,  overpaid  him  for  a  thousand 
incantations.  Soon  she  exclaimed, 
laughingly, — "  If  this  be  so  little, 
could  you  not  show  us  some  achieve- 
ment of  your  art  which  you  consider 
really  worthy  of  you  ?" 

*'  Willingly,"  replied  he;  and  drew 
a  single  peculiar  note  from  his  instru- 
ment.    H^  then  begged  her  to  touch 
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the  ground  beside  him  vith  a  sprigs  of 
flowered  myrtle  whieh  she  held  in  her 
baEKi.  At  the  sigi>>  a  fountain  rose 
from  the  earth,  and  formed  a  erystai 
dome  above  the  Magieian,  dividing 
him  from  Viola.  Thrm^b  its  dazzling 
colours  and  swift  motion  his  form 
could  not  be  distinguished.  Sudd^y 
it  sank,  again,  and  he  had  vanished. 
Not  a  trace  of  him  remained*  and  the 
watear  had  left  no  tokea  behind  it  but 
a  few  drops  of  dew  upon  the  myrtle^, 
apray,  whieh,  %!Stet  a  moment's  pause 
of  astonishment,  Viola  kissed  ofP,  and 
then  laid  the  graoeful  branch  in  her 
bosom.  After  this  moment,  the  music 
of  the  pipe  was  again  heard  from  the 
neighbouring  trees  $  the  strain  waa 
now  more  remarkable  and  quicker  than 
before.  A  briUiant  humming-bird  shot 
from  the  forest,  and  hovered  abovt 
the  flowers  of  the  Vase.  None  kaew 
what  to  expect ;  but  after  several  mi^ 
antes,  all  started  and  grasped  aft  those 
beside  them.  The  Vase  itself  was  iiow 
dbai^ng  its  form.  Amid  the  flowers 
sq>peared  a  human  face  t  roses,  red 
and  while,  bloomed  on  the  cheeks,  the 
lips  were  like  a  blown  camaftiQa ;  the 
richlMrown  hair  hung  in  clusters  onthe 
neck,  and  was  crowned  wi^  flowers ; 
the  alabastw  sculpture  itself  disa|»- 
peared,  and  the  form  expanded,  and 
became  that  of  a  figure  suitable  to  the 
lovely  head.  The  viaon  appeared  to 
move  very  gently  to  the  sound  of  the 
music,  and  to  be  so  slight,  that  it 
might  have  risen  into  the  air  upon  the 
evening  breeze.  Suddenly  ene  of  the 
ladies  exclaimed, — **  It  is  Viola  V  and 
Viola  herself  rose  in  amazement  from 
the  turf,  and  confronted  her  image. 
They  were  exactly  siraihur,  except  that 
when  the  setting  sun  shone  on  the 
neck  and  shoulder  of  the  phantom, 
some  of  the  spectators  thought  the 
flesh  was  slightty  transparent.  Viola 
was  determined  not  to  be  daunted  by 
the  effort  of  power  to  which  she  had 
challenged  the  Magician,  and  looked 
at  the  figure  and  simled.  The  bloom- 
ing face  smiled  too,  and  bent  slightly 
towardsher ;  and  the  lady  could  hardly 
refrain  ft'om  mumraring,  while  she  be* 
held  the  copy  of  herself.  "  How  exoni- 
^te!  HowlovelTl**  With  a  swift  im. 
pulse  she  stepped  forward  to  touch  the 
face  with  hers.  The  music  made  a  loud 
and  vehement  turn,  and  though  to  the 
bystanders  it  seemed  that  Vi^  kissed 
tbe  mouth  of  Viola,  the  Hps  and  face 
that  were  preeeat  to  the  eye  and  feel- 


ing of  the  tnuden  became  at  the  in* 
stant  those  of  the  Magician.  She 
trembled  and  shrunk  back.  The  music 
from  the  thicket  changed  its  tune  and 
character,  and  became  more  irregular 
and  plsdntive.  The  magie  form  kit 
its  animation;  the  flowers  and  flie 
alabaster  returned*  and  the  Nymph 
and  her  thursus  were  fixed  again  in 
sculptured  beauty.  Viola  stepped  dose 
to  the  Vase,  and  leant  her  brow  among 
the  flowers  on  the  brim,  apparently 
sunk  in  reflection.  The  others  ex- 
pressed their  wonder  in  hastj  words 
and  broktti  sentences ;  and  when  they 
could  turn  and  look  quietly  n>und,  the 
Magician  was  again  in  their  eirc^. 
Vicda  raised  her  head  with  a  tbongM- 
f ul  smile,  still  resting  her  hand  upon 
the  Vase,  and  thank^  him  for  fab  la. 
hour.  <' But,"  said  oneofthe  party  to 
him,  *'  could  you  reverse  the  charm, 
and  turn  Viola  into  a  vase  ?*' 

"  That  also  I  would  endeammrto 
do,  if  I  had  her  permission.** 

**  You  have  it,"  she  answered,  «'pro« 
tided  you  will  not  leave  me  in  that 
shape,  beautiful  as  it  is,  for  I  am  more 
accustomed  to  my  own.^' 

<<  No,"  he  said,  <«if  I  maThotap- 
preach  the  vase  and  tou<^  il,  1  cam 
answer  for  again  aecomplislnng  your 
transformation. " 

She  nodded  her  assent  cheofnUy, 
and  again  he  touched  h»  instrument. 
He  stood  before  her,  and  fixed  his 
deep  dark  eyes  on  hers,  whidi  hardly 
sustained  the  look.  To  the  tfioogbt 
of  those  around,  the  forms  of  both 
expanded  and  grew  half  Inminons  in 
the  twilight.  The  musie  whidi  he 
now  produced,  though  not  loud,  was 
so  keen  and  mating  that  It  passed 
through  the  Yetj  hearts,  and  brauas, 
and  limbe  of  all,  and  trembled  hi  everv 
fibre  of  their  fingers.  It  swelled  and 
complicated  its  volume,  and  seemed 
to  grow  upward  from  the  pipe,  and 
spin  around  like  a  huge  pillar  Iks 
tweoi  earth  and  sky.  And  now  it 
was  heard  to  come,  not  m^ely  from 
the  instrument,  but  from  the  ham^ 
and  head,  and  whole  flgive  of  the 
player,  and  everr  hair  of  his  k»« 
black  looks  gave  forth  a  stream  of  me- 
lody — Viola  was  rooted  to  the  grouml, 
but  shook  and  wavered  like  a  tree  b 
a  strong  wind.  In  a  fow  seconds  the 
breathing,  glowing  maiden  sank  intos 
flower^erowned  vase,  as  gracefol  and 
noble  as  the  other  whieh  it  complete^ 
ly  resembled.    The  Magieiaa  seemed 
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rabaMted  by  his  efforts,  and  fdl  softly 
OD  the  g^rasB  with  his  pipe  beside  him. 
One  of  Viola*8  friends  whispered  her 
eompaiiMHis,  *'  Now  were  it  a  jest  to 
prvteot  him  from  approaching,  and 
thns  retain  her  for  a  time  as  she  is.** 

All  assented,  and  forming  a  ring  be- 
tween the  Magician  and  the  trans- 
formed damsel,  they  daneed  langhing 
around,  so  as  to  make  it  impossible  for 
him  to  approach.  He  gawd  at  them 
a  moment,  rose,  and  took  water  in  his 
tundfrom  a  fountain  near  him,  and 
scattered  it  oyer  them.  Instantly  they 
sank  in  sleep  on  the  green  torf,  and 
the  last  dim  ray  of  sunset  feU  on  their 
repc^e.  He  then  began  to  whisper 
musie  on  his  pipe,  rather  than  to  play 
it,  diew  near  gently  to  the  vase,  and 
gathering  a  sprig  of  myrtle  from  the 
garland,  i^ced  it  next  his  heart.  The 
lady  swiftly  emei^ged  from  her  en- 
chantment, and  stood  beside  him  in 
the  clear  night. 

"  Viola,  ean  yon  foi^giye  me  ?" 

"  For  what  transgression  ?  "  she  en- 
quired.  **  I  have  been  but  for  a  few 
moments  in  a  dream.*' 

**  Was  it  a  happy  one  ?**  said  the 
Magieian. 

She  cast  down  her  eyes,  and  it  was 
a  moment  before  she  replied. 

"  Not  painful.  But  what  is  your 
offence  ?'* 

"  Have  you  not  lost  your  myrtle  ? 

She  feh  for  it,  and  bhtshed  to  find  it 
missing^. 

"  Was  it  for  this  that  you  said  it  was 
Mcessary  you  should  approach  me  in 
order  to  restore  nae  to  my  present  form  ?" 

He  coloured,  smiled,  and  said,  '*  you 
have  guessed  wrfl.  But  you  have  not 
yet  granted  me  pardon." 

She  held  out  her  hand  ;  he  pressed 
it  to  his  lips ;  and  she  questioned  him 
anew. 

*'  Tell  me  why  you  sheeted  me  for 
the  object  of  your  art,  instead  of  caU- 
ing  some  of  your  legion  of  phantoms 
oat  of  nothing?" 

"  Have  you,"  he  replied,  *«  no  feel- 
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ing  in  your  heart  which  makes  you  of 
greater  importance  to  me  than  the 
fairest  spirit  that  ever  shot  from  a 
star  to  earth  ?*'  He  paused  for  an  in- 
stant ;  and  as  she  made  no  answer,  he 
continued:  "I  could  indeed  have  called 
a  multitude  of  beings  out  of  air,  all  ex- 
quisite, all  different,  hut  I  could  not 
have  given  any  of  them  a  human  heart 
to  love  me ;  and  you  are  the  fest  I  have 
found  whom  I  could  love,  and  havhig- 
in  yoursrif  an  answering  affection.** 

«  Will  you  not  release  our  friends  ?*• 
asked  Viola. 

"  They  will  wake,**  said  he, "  at  the 
rising  of  the  moon." 

When  the  moon  rose  they  awoke> 
but  Viola  and  the  Magician  had  de- 
parted from  the  Palace  of  Morgana. 
Their  friends  found  lingering  in  their 
ears  the  fragments  of  a  chant  which 
they  imagined  they  must  have  heard 
during  their  sleep,  and  of  which  thia 
was  the  purport  : 

1. 

Into  the  world  of  life  away  t 

Away  from   the  valley  of  pleasant 

dreams ; 
Through  change  and  sorrow  we  noir 

shall  stray, 
Where  time  no  longer  a  sun-flash 

seems. 


Away  from  the  blooming  hours  of  joy 
That  ne  er  were  loaded  with  care  or 

pain  ; 
From  a  land  where  earth  was  all  a  toy^ 
And  nought  was  real  enough  for  man. 


We  shall  struggle^  and  toO,  and  moum^ 
Our  sky  will  often  be  dark  above. 
But  within  us  the  flame  of  song  shall 

bum. 
And  still  it  will  be  our  bliss  to  love. 


II. 


BEKLOWE  S  BOOKS. 


Thb  following  narrative  is  extracted  and  arranged  from  papers  preserved 

*° CoUege^  Oxford,  and  containing  the  Memoirs  of  a  Clergyman  who 

▼M  its  head  during  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 

^  In  the  CoDege  was  an  old  build-     unoccupied.       Two  or   three  rooms 
log,  the  greater  part  of  which  was     were  waste,  or  filled  only  with  lumber. 
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One  or  two  contained  a  collection  of 
old  books,  which  remained  there  apart 
from  the  College  library,  because  tlieir 
contents  weie  supposed  either  obsolete 
or  pernicious.  These  were  called, 
from  the  name  of  a  master  of  the  Col- 
lege in  old  times,  Benlowe*s  books. 
He  had  bequeathed  to  the  society  con- 
siderable estates,  and  had  set  apart  a 
small  stipend  for  the  librarian  who 
should  haye  charge  of  the  collection, 
and  who  was  always  to  be  an  under- 
graduate. The  receiver  of  this  salary 
usually  occupied  two  rooms,  opening 
with  those  reserved  for  the  books,  and 
his  was  the  only  inhabited  apartment  in 
the  building.  When  I  first  came  to 
the  university  there  was  no  librarian 
for  this  colle<ftion ;  a  state  of  things 
which  will  be  easily  understood  by 
those  who  shall  learn  the  history  of  its 
previous  guardians.     I  wtis  extremely 

Cr,  and  hearing  of  the  stipend  al- 
ed  to  the  holders  of  the  post,  I 
applied  for  it  to  the  then  Fellows. 
The  senior  of  them  sent  for  me,  told 
me  that  there  were  various  idle  un- 
pleasant rumours  on  the  subject  of  the 
building  and  the  books  \  but  added, 
that  the  situation  was  at  my  service  if 
I  chose  to  accept  it,  and  to  reside  in 
^e  untenanted  apartment.  I  readily 
agreed  to  do  so,  and  soon  removed  to 
my  now  abode. 

I  had  spent  two  or  three  weeks  in 
it  when  I  began  to  be  inquisitive  as  to 
the  duties  of  my  office  of  librarian. 
t  found  that  the  door  between  my 
rooms  and  the  rest  of  the  building  had 
been  locked  for  years,  and  the  old 
man  who  had  spoken  to  me  about  the 
situation  I  then  filled,  was  extremely 
reluctant  to  have  it  opened.  A  t  length, 
however,  he  gave  me  the  key,  and  I 
loon  took  an  opportunity  of  entering 
the  old  library.  It  consisted  of  two 
rooms,  one  large,  and  one  beyond  it 
much  smaller,  both  fitted  up  in  a  very 
ancient  and  desolate  fashion.  The 
shelves  were'  filled  with  mouldering 
volumes,  deeply  cased  in  dust  and 
cobwebs.  On  the  massy  worm-eaten 
table  in  the  middle  of  the  larger  room 
lay  a  bookstand,  and  on  it  a  thin  quar- 
to volume  bound  in  dark  red  velvet. 
I  opened  this,  and  found  it  to  be  near- 
ly filled  with  writing,  evidentiy  by  dif- 
ferent hands.  The  contents,  on  a 
hasty  glance,  appeared  to  be  curious  ; 
and  as  the  daylight  which  penetrated 
through  the  dark  and  narrow  windows 
was  almost  spent,  and  the  chapel- bell 


was  ringing,  I  secured  my  prize,  and 
without  examining  any  of  the  other 
volumes,  left  the  library  and  re-entered 
my  apartment.  The  look  of  the  rooms 
I  had  just  been  in  was  so  dreary  that 
I  closed  the  door,  and  secured  it  be- 
hind me.  As  soon  as  the  chapel  ser- 
vice was  done,  I  returned  to  the  pern- 
sal  of  the  old  volume,  which  indeed 
had  often  occurred  to  my  thoughts 
even  during  the  prayers.  From  the 
fragments  of  description  and  narrative 
contained  in  it  I  learnt  the  foUowiDg 
history. 

More  than  a  century  ago,  a  yooog 
man  of  the  name  of  Beaumont  was 
keeper  of  Benlowe*s  books.  For  tke 
first  two  years  of  his  residence  in  Ox- 
ford he  attended  assiduously  to  the 
prescribed  studies.  He  then  began  to 
addict  himself  peculiarly  to  Natural 
Pliilosophy .  After  examining  for  some 
time  the  simpler  and  more  obvious  ma- 
terials and  relations  of  things,  the  me- 
dicinal properties  of  plants  and  mine- 
rals, and  the  figures  and  courses  of  the 
stars,  he  was  seized  with  a  desire  to 
learn  the  hidden  secrets  of  Nature,  and 
to  obtain  the  higher  powers  which  suc- 
cessful enquirers  are.said  to  have  won 
in  such  pursuits.  He  was  puzzled  and 
perpetually  baffled  in  these  abstruse 
researches,  and  was  often  almost  ready 
to  give  up  his  object  in  despair.  In 
this  humour  he  was  sitting  late  at 
night,  with  a  small  lamp  beside  him, 
and  looking  despondingly  at  the  in- 
efficient instruments  and  useless  ma- 
terials which  he  had  employed,  when 
a  light  burst  on  him  from  behind. 
Looking  round,  he  saw  that  the  door, 
which  had  been  closed  for  many  years 
between  his  chamber  and  the  hbraryj 
had  now  flown  open.  The  light  came 
from  the  room  beyond ;  and  in  it  a  fe- 
male figure  was  standing  with  onefiugcr 
on  her  lip,  and  beckoning  to  him  with 
the  other.  Beaumont  sat  for  some 
moments  in  amazement,  and  then  rose 
and  slowly  drew  near  to  the  door- 
way. The  lady  seemed  beautiful,  bat 
her  features  were  partly  shaded  by  a 
dark  veil,  and  a  full  crimson  robe  fell 
in  heavy  folds  around  her  apparently 
youthful  form.  As  the  student  ad- 
vanced she  smiled  slightiy,  and  he 
entered  the  library.  She  became  his 
instructress  in  the  mysterious  sciences 
that  he  loved ;  and  with  her  he  exa- 
mined the  volumes  on  the  shelves, 
which  were  all  filled  with  alcbymj 
and  physical  wisdo  n\ .    Under  her  gui- 
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dance  he  tcfftnred  and  dissolyed  what- 
ever rarest  substance  those  sage  au^ 
thon  referred  to^  and  laboured  in  the 
dazzling  hope  of  at  length  wresting 
^e  inmost  principles  of  life  from  the 
elemental  remainsy  as  he  supposed 
^effl»  to  which  he  reduced  the  sub- 
stances of  nature.  Having  spent  se- 
veral months  in  these  enquiriesj  he  was 
foofld  in  the  old  library  a  corpse.  He 
laj  beside  his  eztinguiahed  furnace*  in 
which  was  a  crucible  containing  a  small 
portion  of  fine  gold.  But  whether 
this  was  the  result  of  a  last  successful 
ezperimenty  or  by  what  other  means 
it  had  been  obtained,  no  one  could 
discover.  A  volume  on  the  table  ex- 
hibited many  recipes  and  cabalbtical 
lentencesy  together  with  notes  descri- 
hmg  his  successive  hopes  and  fears, 
and  some  of  the  strange  incidents  of 
the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

The  apartments  were  now  shut 
up  for  several  years.  But  at  last  a 
yoong  man  was  appointed  to  the 
Qominal  office  of  librarian  over  Ben- 
bwe*8  books.  Davenant  was  not  a 
laborious  student*  but  of  a  flowing 
courtesy,  and  a  lively  and  beautiful 
Uncjf  a  poet  with  the  dew  of  Castalia 
fresh  on  his  lip.  Bright  and  chang- 
ing pictures  floated  for  ever  before  his 
eyes.  His  outward  circumstances,  the 
real  world  around,  appeared  to  be  no- 
thing to  him,  for  he  had  wings,  and 
could  remove  at  will  to  Atlantis  and 
Fairy.knd.  The  dull  course  of  his 
eoll^e  often  wearied  him.  He  would 
fain  have  escaped  from  the  regular 
return  of  stated  and  ungrateful  em- 
ployments. Whole  days  would  he 
spend  in  the  fields  and  woods  away 
from  all  thought  of  the  university .  At 
nigbt  he  would  leave  his  chamber,  and 
wander  up  and  down  the  college  gar- 
dens, watching  the  stars  and  the  glow- 
worms, and  Hstening  to  tlie  nightin- 
gale. On  one  of  these  occasions  he 
&ncied  that  he  saw  a  gleam  of  light 
from  a  window  of  the  old  library,  and 
drawing  nearer,  it  seemed  to  him 
that  he  heard  a  voice  singing  in  a  low 
tone  some  ancient  song.  He  hastened 
in,  and  seizing  whatever  instruments 
were  at  hand,  forced  open  the  entrance. 
The  large  outer  room,  as  seen  by  the 
moonlight,  was  swept,  adorned  and 
tapestried.  As  he  approached  the 
smaller  chamber,  he  heard  the  voice 
louder  and  even  sweeter  than  before. 
He  opened  the  door  with  a  touch,  and 
foond  hunself  in  a  lady's  bower,  more 
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splendid  than  his  fairest  visions.  She 
herself  was  lovely  as  a  nymph,  and 
gorgeous  as  a  queen.  A  small  coro- 
net of  diamonds  sparkled  on  her  thick 
brown  hair ;  a  necklace  of  rubies  sur- 
rounded her  white  throat.  She  was 
embroidering  on  cloth  of  gold  a  picture 
of  the  flowers  which  bloomed  in  a  vase 
beside  her. 

She  blushed  as  he  entered,  but  did 
not  seem  astonished;  and  when  she 
had  motioned  him  to  alow  seat  near 
her,  he  entreated  that  she  would  not 
cease  her  song.  She  replied  that  she 
must  flrst  o£fer  him  hospitality,  and 
poured  some  rich  red  wine  from  an 
emerald  flask  into  a  small  goblet,  and 
raising  it  to  her  lips,  then  offered  it 
to  him.  He  drank  the  delicious  juice, 
and  she  seemed  to  him  lovelier  than 
before.  I  have  done  much  for  you^ 
she  said,  in  tasting  the  goblet,  for  the 
odours  of  my  flowers  is  all  the  nourish- 
ment and  aH  the  beverage  I  require. 
Thus  speaking,  she  took  from  her 
nosegay  a  beautiful  rose,  smelt  it,  and 
offered  it  to  him.  She  then  sang  for 
him  in  her  rich  low  tones  one  verse 
after  another,  and  soon  struck  into 
a  wild  and  passionate  love-song  to  an 
imaginary  mistress,  composed  by  Da^- 
venant  himself,  but  which  he  did  not 
know  that  any  one  had  ever  heard. 
Thenceforth  he  was  her  frequent  visi- 
tor. She  showed  him  in  the  volumes 
of  the  library,  which  were  all  appa- 
rently poems  and  romances,  many  an 
amorous  and  antique  strain,  which 
charmed  him  far  away  to  the  lost 
islands  and  golden  shores  of  chivaliy 
and  love.  One  day  a  rumour  spread 
through  the  college  that  Davenant  was 
not  in  his  rooms,  and  could  not  be 
found.  His  tutor  hurried  in  search  of 
him,  and  passing  through  his  apart- 
ment into  the  old  library,  found  his 
pupil  there  seated  on  the  floor,  with  a 
large  volume  before  him.  This  con- 
tained various  old  rent-rolls,  and  by- 
gone leases  of  land,  which  the  unhappy 
student  maintained  to  be  Sir  Tristram's 
Autograph  of  the  songs  composed  by 
him  in  honour  of  La  Belle  Isonde, 
during  his  wanderings  in  the  forest, 
which,  as  Davenant  said,  were  the 
more  precious,  because  Tristram  was 
the  best  minstrel  of  all  the  knights  of 
the  Round  Table.  He  read  as  if  frdm 
the  book,  in  which  assuredly  no  such 
matter  was  to  be  found,  manv  frag- 
ments of  ballads  and  songs  really  very 
moving.     Beside  him  lay  another  and 
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much  gmaner  Tolnme,  in  vhieh  he 
seemed  to  baye  written  down  at  diffe- 
rent times  much  amorous  poetry  in 
praise  of  a  Fairy  mistress,  mingled 
with  histories  of  their  loves.  He  was 
removed  from  the  university,  and  eon- 
fined  in  an  hospital  for  maniacs ;  and 
the  library  was  instantly  elc^ed  again, 
as  well  as  the  other  rooms  in  the  same 
hoilding. 

Many  years  now  passed  away,  and 
the  library  and  its  dependencies  re- 
mained unoccupied,  and  even  unen- 
tered. It  would  probably  have  been 
pulled  down,  but  that  the  possession  of 
considerable  estates  by  the  college  was 
dependent,  under  the  will  of  Benlowe, 
on  the  maintenance  of  the  structure 
that  bore  hb  name.  The  tales  with 
regfard  to  it  became,  in  the  course  of 
time,  less  distinct  and  terrible,  and  the 
daily  increasing  influence  of  the  recent 
Reformation  on  the  minds  of  men, 
more  and  more  indisposed  them  to  con- 
fer importance  on  ancient  legends.  Ib 
the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  the  college  being  crowded 
with  students,  the  apartment  of  which 
I  have  before  spoken  was  opened,  its 
dilapidation  repaired,  and  a  young 
man  of  the  name  of  Tindal  was  in- 
stalled as  librarian.  He  had  been 
educated  by  a  divine  of  severe  prin- 
ciples, and  was  remarked  for  nM>re 
than  a  usual  share  of  gloom  and 
asceticism.  He  devoted  himself  with 
extraordinary  diligence  to  the  study 
of  the  Scriptures  and  theological  writ- 
ings, and  performed  his  religious  ex- 
ercises with  fervid  devotion  and  self- 
denying  austerity.  His  health,  after  a 
time,  gave  way,  and  he  became  melan- 
choly and  timorous.  He  believed  that 
he  was  haunted  by  visions — ^that  the 
meaning  of  the  Scriptures  was  hidden 
from  him  by  a  black  hand  which  coTer- 
ed  every  page  the  moment  he  opened 
it — that  his  name  was  excluded  from 
the  Book  of  L^fe — ^that  it  had  been 
better  for  him  if  he  had  not  been  bom. 
Darkness  and  deep  horror  iell  on  him  ; 
he  loathed  the  sun,  which  served,  as  he 
thought,  only  to  light  the  road  to 
man*s  destruction ;  and  he  shut  him- 
self up  for  the  most  part  in  his  own 
chamber.  In  this  state  of  mind  he 
had  spent  a  day  in  listless  employ- 
ment and  dreary  lamentation.  After 
nightfall  he  threw  himself  on  the 
floors  and  addressing  the  Prince  of 
Evil,  exclaimed,  «  Oh !  wouldst  thou 
but  seise  me  at  once,  and  drag  me 
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with  thee  to  per^tioo,  theo  sboiiM  I 
know  the  worst,  and  be  freed  fton 
this  devouring  uneertalnty  I  ** 

He  felt  a  hand  touob  his  figbtly, 
and,  starting  to  his  leet,  found  that  a 
pale  maiden,  in  a  dark  and  nsidike 
dress,  was  standing  before  him  close 
to  the  open  door  of  the  library.  Her 
hair  was  parted  smoothly  on  her  white 
forehead,  and  bung  long  and  unadoro- 
ed  behmd  her.  Her  nakl  g^rey  eyes, 
nnshaded  by  any  hend-dien,  were  fixed 
on  him  with  a  look  of  melancholy  sym- 
pathy. She  signed  to  fakn  to  Ibltow 
her,  and  passed  tiirough  the  library 
into  the  elosel  beyond  her,  whicdi  was 
fitted  up  like  a  cell.  On  the  sm^ 
table  a  taper  burnt  beside  an  open 
Bible,  and  two  mde  chain  were  plaeed 
near  it  with  a  small  mat  before  each 
— apparently  intended  for  kneefing. 
Tindall  followed  her  as  if  in  a  dream. 
She  sat  down,  sighed  deeply,  rested 
her  head  on  her  hands^  uid  turned 
away  her  eyes. 

'<  In  the  name  of  Him  who  Is  ho- 
liest, tell  me,**  he  exclaimed,  <*  I  een- 
jnre  you,  who  yon  are,  and  wherefbie 
you  are  come  to  me!** 

<'  It  matters  not,**  she  rsfiBed, 
^  to  know  how  those  are  named  vHiose 
days  are  numbered,  and  th^  fives 
ranning  on  to  sure  destroetion.  Why 
^sqniet  oursdvea  in  the  vain  shadow 
of  this  world,  with  its  idle  names  and 
unrighteous  distinctions?  Is  it  not 
enough  to  know  that  we,  formed  ia 
wrath  and  bom  in  evil,  most  yet  stand 
before  the  eternal  Holy  One?  We 
are  both,  aU,  given  over  to  despair ; 
therefore  must  thou  and  I  despair  to- 
gether. What  is  left  to  the  nuseraMe 
children  of  Adam  but  to  rend  in  this 
volume  the  record  of  our  own  hopefes 
condemnation?'* 

She  tnmed  to  the  book  before  her» 
and  pointed  to  him  with  slow  llng^ 
and  dreadful  words,  page  on  pi^ 
which  seemed  to  him  all  nraught  w^ 
misery.  Day  after  day  she  instroeted 
him  in  the  same  blade  and  Bnpions 
lesson.  From  many  books  in  the  Mb- 
rary,  of  which  the  whole  eontenls 
were  theological  eontroversy  or  refi- 
gious  biography,  she  prodneed  hastily 
expositions,  denvneiaaone  of  unlimited 
vengeance,  or  the  confessions  of  thoes 
who,  after  a  season  of  repose^  fell  iats 
despair,  in  which  they  penshed.  To- 
gether the  youth  and  the  vtobmb  saac 
the  songs  of  a  desolate  eaptivity,  and 
bewailed  Ae  unfimteness  of  the  gidf 
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between  them  and  heaTen .  At  length 
Thidall  broke  oot  one  eTening  in  the 
CoU^e  chapel  with  firantie  expresrioBs 
of  guilt  and  despair.  On  being  eon* 
veyed  to  hb  ebranber  he  was  found  to 
be  in  a  dangerous  ferer^irhich  afflicted 
Kim  for  sereral  weeks*  HefaadhardlT 
regained  a  slight  degree  of  heahh 
when  be  made  nis  eaeape  from  his  at- 
tendants, and  wanderea  to  the  Conti* 
neat,  where  he  spent  years  in  self  ma- 
oeration  and  horrible  penanees,  and  hi 
joanieying  from  riurine  to  shine.  He 
was  stilly  however,  a  yoong  man  when 
be  returned  to  England,  in  the  dress 
and  character  of  a  prieet,  and  was  exe- 
cuted foft  conspiracy  agidnstthe  lifoof 
Elisabeth. 


From  that  time  Benlowe^s  build-* 
ing  had  no  occupant  till  I  became  a 
member  of  the  College.  My  mind 
was  so  affected  by  these  remarkable 
etreumstances  that,  on  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  them,  1  fell  on  my  knees 
and  prayed  fbrrently  to  be  preserved 
from  temptation.  I  know  not  how 
long  I  was  employed  in  this  way  ;  bat 
I  was  rottsed  by  the  mnse  and  smoke 
of  burning  in  the  room.  I  found  that 
my  n^lected  candle  had  communi* 
cated  with  the  papers  on  my  table. 
The  whole  room  was  soon  involved  in 
flames,  which  rapidly  extended  to  the 
rest  of  the  structure.  No  Tcstige  of  it 
now  remains. 
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Toi  destraetion  by  Are  of  the  dia- 

tillery  of  Mr  B in  Dublin,  some 

tine  since,  wfll  be  in  the  recollection 
of  many  of  your  Irish  readers.  A 
eireumstance  bappeoed  to  me  on  th» 
nght  of  that  erent,  whkh,  as  I  believe 
it  to  be  alto|»elher  unpreeedented,  I 
will  now  relate.  I  am  a  medical  man, 
lending  in  Dnblin,  and,  on  the  night 
m  question,  was  returning  about  half- 
past  eleven  o'clock  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Harod^  Ooss,  where  I 
bad  been  to  superintend  the  adminis- 
tering of  a  hot  bath  tea  patient,  when 
tbe  reflectlcMi  of  the  Are  on  the  sky  to 
the  north- west  attracted  ray  attention, 

and drewme  to  the  spot.    Mr  B ^"s 

^tiUery  consisted  principally  of  one 
long  and  lofty  building,  the  western 
end  of  w^efa  was  connected  with  a 
considerable  pile  of  stores  and  oiicee 
that  abutted  on  it  at  right  angles,  with 
a  large  additien,  neariy  simil«>ly  situa- 
ted at  the  eastern  end,  which  was  just 
then  in  progress  of  erection.  When 
I  arrived  on  the  spot,  the  court-yard 
presented  a  very  animating  spectacle. 
Three  engines  poured  their  streams 
on  the  centre  pile  of  building,  while 
two  others  played  on  the  cross  and 
vindow  lattices  of  the  ad}otning  stores, 
▼hieh  were  raonentarily  catching  fire, 
and  as  fast  extinguished.  The  court- 
yard was  in  a  swim  with  wafer,  which 
ilasl^ed  back  tfie  Kght  with  an  unsteady 
hut  dazaKng  reflection,  as  tbe  firemen 
splashed  through  it  ankk^deep.  Tbe 
eaptidne  of  the  several  g^angs,  mounted 


Ml  th^r  respective  eng^es,  stood  over 
tiie  heads  of  the  lat>ouring  crowd, 
cheering  on  tbe  exertions  of  tbo  pump- 
ers below,  or  shouting  th^  directions 
to  the  firemen  aloft,  where  they  ap- 
peared laying  their  hatchets  at  an  im- 
mense heag^  among  the  smoke  and 
embers.  Excited  by  the  animation  of 
the  scene,  I  took  an  actire  part  in  the 
exertions  of  those  around  me,  and  soon 
became  thoroughly  heated,  as  well  as 
wetted  in  the  service.  Among  other 
duties  undertaken  by  the  volunteers 
with  whom  I  had  associated  myself 
was  the  removal  of  a  number  of  casks, 
to  get  at  which  it  was  necessary  to 
cross  a  platform  of  masonry  bnilt 
round  a  large  copper  l>oiler  in  the  un- 
finbhed  end  of  the  building.  Over 
this  platform  there  was  a  scaffolding 
resting  at  one  side  on  the  party  wall 
which  separated  the  new  portion  of 
the  works  from  that  which  was  already 
on  fire ;  and  through  the  holes  in  this 
party  wall  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
beams  were  inserted,  tbe  flames  were 
now  communicating.  I  had  crossed 
twice  in  safety,  and  was  about  to 
venture  a  third  time,  when  one  of  the 
bystanders,  who  had  witnessed  my 
exertions,  directed  my  attention  to  the 
dangerous  condition  of  these  timbers, 
several  of  their  points  of  support  being 
already  burned  away,  so  that  the  scaf- 
folding hung  smouldering  and  half- 
suspended  from  the  new  brick  work, 
ana  threatened  to  puB  dowii  a  great 
part  of  the  walls  on  each  side  in  its 
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descenti  which  could  not  now  be  &r 
distant.  I  thanked  my  friendly  warner 
for  his  advice,  and  had  taken  it  so 
far  as  to  retire  a  few  steps  from  the 
inconvenient  neighbourhood  of  the 
flamesy  when  one  of  the  firemen  of  the 

N Insurance  Company  got  up  on 

the  opposite  side  of  the  platform,  and 
signed  for  some  one  to  come  to  his  as- 
sistance. I  gave  a  look  at  the  nodding 
timbers  aboTe ;  they  seemed  still  too 
deeply  bedded  in  the  masonry  of  the 
one  building  to  give  me  any  appre- 
hension of  imme£ate  danger.  I  ran 
up  the  ladder  that  led  to  the  platform 
on  that  side  ;  but,  just  as  I  gained  the 
top,  a  heayy  fall  of  masonry  took 

1)lace  from  the  angle  of  the  pile  near- 
y  overhead.  I  escaped  by  the  merest 
chuice,  but  the  ladder  was  dashed  in 
fragments,  and  the  rush  of  smoke  and 
flame  that  followed  through  the  breach 
thus  opened  completely  bid  the  pros- 
pect on  the  side  from  which  I  had 
ascended.  I  became  confused,  and 
rushed  forward,  hardly  knowing 
where  I  ran  ;  but  I  had  scarcely 
taken  three  steps  in  advance,  when  I 
heard  the  prolonged  tearing  crash  of 
the  timbers  overhead,  and  next  mo- 
ment saw  the  beams  topple,  and  the 
bricks  and  dust  rise  about  their  euds 
—in  another  instant  I  must  have  been 
crushed  to  pieces  (pushed  perhaps 
with  the  red  end  of  a  beam),  for  they 
were  already  descending  before  me-* 
when  the  mouth  of  the  open  yessel, 
which,  as  I  have  mentioned,  was 
bedded  in  the  masonry  at  my  feet, 
caught  my  eye.  It  was  not  more 
than  three  feet  across;  the  chances 
were  that  the  long  timbers  would 
fall  athwart,  not  into  it.  There  was 
an  ample  concave  below,  as  appeared 
by  the  broad  reflection  of  light  on  the 
new  copper  of  its  sides.  Without 
bestowing  a  thought  on  how  I*  was  to 
get  out,  I  dropped  at  once  to  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow  chamber.  The 
metal  reverberated,  and  the  echoing 
sphere  rung  round  me  for  a  moment 
with  a  brazen  clang — then  crash, 
crash,  with  the  dint  of  thunder,  down 
came  the  blazing  timbers-^driving-* 
rolling  —  rebounding  —  smashing  all 
before  them  1  I  thought  the  copper 
would  be  crushed  flat,  but  the  mason- 
ry in  which  it  was  bedded  protected 
it.  One  beam  pitched  end-foremost 
on  the  exposed  neck  of  the  vessel ; 
the  metal  yielded,  and  drew  out  as 
before  the  first  strike  of  a  huge  punch 
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— ^the  whole  concave  groaned,  and  I 
thought  it  was  all  over  with  me.  In- 
stinctivdy  I  strove  to  cling  to  the  side 
of  the  Teasel — ^there  was  nothing  to 
hold  on  by,  and  I  reeled  back  to  the 
littie  spot  of  IcTel  footing  in  the 
bottom,  conscious,  for  the  first  time, 
that  I  was  in  a  tnqf,  out  of  wkkk 
there  was  no  esctqte,  I  had  no  time 
for  reflection,  for  a  shower  of  rubbish 
pattering  on  the  head  of  the  vessel, 
and  falling  in  through  its  mouth, 
drove  roe  again  to  seek  for  shelter  at 
one  side.  How  I  clung  so  long,  I 
cannot  tell ;  but  I  did  succeed  in 
fastening  myself  to  the  overhanging 
concave,  until  a  considerable  Quantity 
of  bricks  and  mortar  had  fallen  in. 
Immediately  after,  the  main  wall  of 
the  burning  building — ^the  only  bar- 
rier between  the  space  immediately 
above  me  and  the  flames — gave  a 
crack,  and  tumbled  over  to  the  other 
side,  causing  such  a  concussion  aa 
made  the  very  mortar  leap  off  the 
floor  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  that,  for  a 
time,  obscured  every  thing  around 
me.  Expecting  each  moment  to  be 
my  last,  with  the  instinct  of  one  who 
awaits  a  blow  which  he  cannot  avoid, 
I  shut  my  eyes  and  stooped  my  head, 
shrinking  together,  as  may  wdl  be 
imagined,  and  trembling  in  every 
limb.  The  first  thing  that  roused  me 
was  the  glare  of  light  from  the 
flames,  which  now,  imeonfined  by  any 
partition,  rolled  overhead,  flapping 
and  labouring  in  the  air,  with  such 
breadth  and  intensity,  that  their  re- 
flection made  the  whole  concave  in 
which  I  stood,  as  bright  as  the  inside 
of  a  gilt  cup.  I  gave  myself  up  to 
despair  when  I  contemplated  the  fiery 
torrent  which  now  over-canopied  me 
— embers  were  falling  from  its  borders 
like  flakes  of  snow — a  sound  like  the 
roaring  of  hungry  lions  proceeded 
from  the  midst  of  it — the  heat,  when 
I  turned  my  face  towards  it,  was  in- 
tolerable—and I  felt  that  to  look  at  tiie 
sphere  of  burnished  metal  round  me 
would  soon  melt  the  eyes  out  of  ray 
head.  But  it  was  only  the  first  fury  of 
the  fire,  tossed  about  as  it  was  by  the 
fall  of  the  gable,  that  supplied  a  body 
of  flame  so  huge  and  intense,  and  my 
presence  of  mind  gradually  returned 
as  I  found  that  its  fury  had  soon  so 
far  abated  as  to  enable  me  to  bear  the 
mitigated  glare  from  the  metal  around 
me  with  comparative  fortitude. 
I  now  began  to  cou^idcr  some  means 
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of  escape.  The  yessel  was  a  hollow 
sphere  of  about  fourteen  feet  in  dia^ 
meters  perfectly  smooth^  except  at 
the  jomuigs  of  the  metal  plates  of 
which  it  was  composed ;  But  the  heads 
of  the  rivets  which  held  these  together 
afforded  no  more  hold  than  just 
enoogh  to  enable  me  to  get  footing  a 
Teiy  little  way  up  the  curve  at  one 
side,  out  of  the  immediate  glare  of  the 
flame  that  beat  full  upon  the  bottom. 
The  only  aperture^  except  the  orifice 
at  top,  was  that  by  which  the  contents 
▼ere  intended  to  be  drawn  off,  but 
this  was  not  much  wider  than  the 
moath  of  a  large  tumbler.  To 
clamber  out  without  the  assistance 
of  a  ladder,  or  rope  listened  from 
above,  was  impossible.  Had  there 
been  a  ledge  on  the  rim  of  the  open- 
ing through  which  I  had  descended  I 
wonld  not  have  despaired,  for  the 
dothes  I  wore  would  have  furnished 
materiab  for  a  rope  strong  enough  to 
sapport  my  weight,  and  one  of  the 
loose  bricks  that  lay  at  my  feet  would 
luLve  given  me  the  means  of  making 
it  fast  above.  I  tried  the  experiment 
with  a  brick-bat  attached  to  one  of 
my  suspenders,  but  though  I  easily 
swung  it  over  the  rim  there  was  no 
ledge  for  it  to  catch  on,  and  I  was 
forced  to  give  up  all  hopes  of  escap- 
ing in  that  way.  '  I  had  now  in  a 
great  measure  recovered  my  presence 
of  mind,  for  I  perceived  that  there  was 
no  longer  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  flame  above,  and  I  knew 
that  the  mass  of  brickwork  which 
surrounded  my  prison  was  sufficient  to 
protect  me  from  all  effects  of  the 
burning  ruins  of  the  scaffold  around. 
I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  had  already 
used  every  effort  to  make  myself 
heard  by  the  crowd,  both  by  shouting 
at  the  top  of  my  voice  and  beating  the 
sides  of  my  prison ;  but  such  was  the 
noise  caused  by  the  crackling  and 
roaring  of  the  flames  which  still  sur- 
round^ me  on  every  side — for  the 
ruins  of  the  scaffolding  burned  fiercely 
▼here  they  fell,  and  strewed  the  whole 
platform  with  fire — ^that  either  I  had 
failed  to  make  myself  heard,  or  could 
not  bear  the  cries  of  those  whom  I 
called  to  in  reply.  Seeing,  then,  that 
1  had  no  chance  of  an  immediate 
escape,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  com- 
pose myself  as  well  as  I  could,  and 
wait  till  the  fire  should  bum  itself 
out  and  leave  a  passage  for  my 
rescue. 
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I  had  remained  In  this  resigned 
state  for  some  time  when  the  thought 
flashed  across  my  mind,  that  perhaps 
if  I  called  through  the  aperture  of  the 
stop-cock,  mentioned  above,  my  voice 
might  be  heard.  The  opening  was 
in  the  very  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and 
I  had  to  kneel  down  on  the  rubbish 
to  apply  my  mouth  to  it.  My  knees 
did  not  come  in  contact  with  the 
metal,  and  my  hands  were  defended 
by  thick  gloves  thoroughly  wetted,  so 
that  till  I  brought  my  face  close  to 
the  aoerture  I  bad  no  suspicion  of  tlie 
dreadful  truth  that  I  was  now  to  learn 
— ^the  copper  was  so  hot  that  I  could 
not  bear  it  against  my  skin  I  I  started 
to  my  feet,  every  pulse  flying  with 
consternation.  I  dare  not  think  of 
my  situation.  I  rushed  desperately 
up  the  sides  of  my  prison.  I  might 
as  well  have  tried  to  scale  the  vault 
of  the  sky.  I  shouted,  I  screamed 
for  assistance — the  crackling  growl 
of  the  conflagration  was  my  only 
reply.  I  sat  down  on  the  little  pile 
of  rubbish  that  formed  the  centre  of 
what  I  now  felt  was  fast  becoming  a 
brazen  furnace  in  which  I  was  to  be 
tried,  and  endeavoured  to  think.  I 
put  my  hand  to  my  forehead ;  I  was 
bathed  in  a  cold  sweat ;  I  pulled  the 
thermometer  I  had  been  using,  in  tem- 
pering my  patient's  bath,  out  of  my 
pocket,  it  stood  at  105^1  I  placed 
the  bulb  of  it  on  the  metal ;  when  I 
had  touched  it,  the  mercury  rose  with 
a  rapidity  that  threatened  to  burst  the 
tube,  and  I  took  it  away,  terrified  at 
what  I  saw,  and  afraid  to  vritness  the 
whole  truth.  After  sitting  for  some 
moments  trembling  and  inactive,  I 
burst  into  tears.  I  was,  I  confess, 
quite  unmanned  at  the  prospect  of  the 
torments  I  must  endure,  ii;  as  I  had 
every  reason  to  expect,  the  metal 
around  me  should  become  red  hot. 
My  weakness,  if  weakness  it  could  be 
caUed,  prepared  me,  however^  for 
seeking  strength  in  prayer ;  and  I 
prayed  with  a  fervour  long  a  stranger 
to  my  breast,  that  God  would  g^rant 
me  fortitude  to  bear  the  trial  he  had 
prepared  for  me ;  and  I  thank  God  I 
did  not  pray  in  vain.  Composed  and 
relieved,  I  now  stood  up,  and  summoned 
all  my  resolution  to  look  my  danger 
in  the  face. 

The  thermometer  had  by  this  risen 
to  112°;  but  I  knew,  from  the  ez* 
periments  of  Fordyce  and  Bankes, 
that  the  living  fibre  could  for  a  short 
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time  bear  a  heat  more  than  twice  as 
great  without  pennaneat  iajury.  A 
nj  of  hope  lifted  the  gloom  of  my 
heart,  as  1  ran  over  in  reeoHeetion  the 
various  instances,  with  which  mj  pro- 
fessional  studies  had  rendered  me 
acquaiated,  of  living  bodies  bearing 
great  degrees  of  heat.  I  reeolleeted 
the  case  of  the  girl  at  Rochefoueault, 
who  had-  gone  into  an  oven  where  the 
thermometer  stood  at  288^.  I  called 
to  mind  Sonnerat's  account  of  fishes 
living  in  the  hot  springs  of  the  Ma- 
nillas, in  water  at  a  temperature  of 
upwards  of  150^ ;  and  taxed  my  me- 
mory to  recollect  the  names  of  the 
plants  which  the  same  writer  mentions 
as  flourishing  in  the  island  of  Lucon, 
with  their  roots  in  a  thermal  rivulet 
80  hot,  that  the  mercury  plunged  in 
its  waters  rose  to  174^.  I  considered 
that,  perhaps,  the  cause  of  the  heat 
now  surrounding  me  was  no  more  than 
the  reverberation  of  so  great  a  body 
of  flame  as  that  overhead  on  the  metal, 
and  that  as  the  flame  diminished  in 
Yolume,  which  it  plainly  did  every 
minute,  the  heat  of  the  copper  might 
be  expected  to  abate.  But  the  con- 
tinually rising  temperature  of  the  air, 
indicated  as  it  too  plainly  was  by  the 
thermometer  which  I  held  in  my  hand, 
eoon  deprived  me  of  the  vague  comfort 
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of  such  a  sunnite.  I  next  endeavoiired 
to  form  some  eidmate  of  tlie,b«al  the 
metal  most  aoquire  before  the  oon- 
tallied  air  would  riae  to  a  (empenture 
of  250«,  which  I  soppoaed  it  poaaible 
tiiat  I  might  be  able  to  bear  $  bot,what 
with  anxiety  and  confusion,  I  oonld 
make  no  approximation  to  an  axumer. 
These  vkmns  processes  of  thoi^^ 
had,  however,  restored  a  certain  de- 
gree of  presence  of  mind,  as  may  be 
Judged  from  the  fact,  that,  dreadful  as 
the  prospect  was  which  I  had  before  me, 
I  was  calm  enough  to  make  several 
memoranda  on  my  tablets,  with  Che 
purpose  of  attaching  them  to  a  w<»ght 
to  be  tied  to  the  end  of  my  handker* 
chief,  and  flung  out  in  the  hope  of  let- 
ting it  be  known  where  I  was.  These 
tablets  I  have  now  before  me ;  I  have 
preserved  them  ever  since^  as  a  me- 
morial of  moments  such  as  I  tnist  have 
fallen  to  the  lot  of  no  other  human 
being.  I  transfer  the  memonnda 
verbaUm,  It  will  be  seen  that  many 
of  the  words  are  but  half-written,  and 
that  in  sbme  places  entire  words  have 
been  omitted :  but  if  any  one  would 
try  the  experiment  of  writing  in  soch 
a  situation,  I  daresay  his  compositkm 
would  be  scarcely  more  correct.  I 
began  thus : — 


I  am  Doctor of St.     If  any  one  finds  this,  come  to  the  copper 

b  the  new  buildins:,  where  I  am  burning  to  death  for  want  of  a  ladder.  Half- 
past  12  o'clock.  Haste !  haste !  (Two  such  memoranda  as  this  I  had  already 
flung  out  by  weights  attached  to  my  suspenders,  but  they  seem  to  have  fiallen 
in  the  flames.) 

My  will  is  in  the  upper  left  hand  drawer  of  the  bookcase.  Let  George 

have  the  arrangement  of  mv  papers.     I  wish  all  the  papers  relating  to  's 

business  to  be  burned  (with  several  other  memoranda  relating  to  my  priTate 
affairs,  which  I  omit.) 

I  am  wrapped  in  a  cloud  of  steam  from  my  wet  clothes.  The  thermometer 
stands  at  180^.  It  is  now  26  minutes  to  1  o'clock.  The  air  is  suffocatingly 
hot :  I  am  drenched  in  perspiration.     I  will  note  all  I  can. 

15  m.  to  1  o'c.  Therm.  137''.  18  m.  139**.  10  m.  \5S^\  This  is  hor- 
rible. I  can  see  the  mercury  mounting  in  the  tube.  The  mobtnre  from  my 
clothes  has  all  exhaled.  They  are  now  as  dry  as  tinder,  and  hot  and  hard  to 
the  touch. 

5  minutes  past  1  o'clock.  Thermometer  170®.  Have  taken  off  both  my 
coats  and  laid  them  over  the  hole— the  rush  of  air  from  it  agitated  the  hot 
atmos[phore],  and  made  it  intolerable. 

8  m.  past  1  o*c.  Therm.  177"*.  My  watch  hnming-hot.  Have  taken  it 
out  of  my  fob.     The  pencilcase  begins  to  feel  hot  in  my  fin^rs.     Strange  to 

say,  my  body  is  still  cool.    *s  theory  about  the  rad[iatK>n]  of  heat  must 

be  erroneous. 

13  m.  past  1  o'c.  Therm.  195o.  16  m.  past  1.  Therm.  200^1  Have 
laid  off  every  thing  but  my  boots :  could  not  bear  the  touch  of  any  thing. 
Breathe  cooler  on  exhal[ation]  than  on  inhal[ation]. 

'  Thermometer  210®.  Watch  stopped,  owing  to  expan[aon]  of  metal.  Flame 
Overhead  decreasing.    Light  failing.     Can  see  part  of  Uie  copper  changing  to 
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a  dull  nL  Water  would  boil  now  where  I  bold  die  pencil  in  my  fingvn. 
But  £Nr  the  nibbidi.  my  cktiiee  on  [whieii]  I  stand  would  [take]  fire.  I  have 
takes  off  my  boota :  tlie  metal  heels  have  left  their  mark  singed  in  the  eiodi. 

220^.    1  am  to  be  roasted  alire.     My  last  wishes  are  with and  the 

dear  ones.  Oh»  my  God*  have  mercy  on  me  and  support  her !  I  shall  suffer 
greater  pain  than  any  other  man  but  Phal[aris].  A  dead  ox  would  be  bd^ed 
^hung  [where]  1  now  stand. 

226<>.  The  soles  of  my  fieet  are  blister[ing].  One  spot  of  the  copper  is 
quite  red-hot.  My  Tital[s]  are  turning  to  sweat.  Gracious  God,  how  long 
ia  tkis  to  last  1  1  must  shrivd  soon  now.  God  grant  that  I  may  die  before 
the  bet  metal  tooehes  me  1    Oh  my  dearest ! 

2320.  Whoever  finds  this,  take  it  to  Mr of St.,  and  leave  all  to 

Ub  diaerCetionJ.  The  thermometer  bums  my  hand — I  have  dropped  it,  and 
it  [b]  broken.  The  heat  increas[es].  The  smell  of  the  metal  is  suffocating. 
I  ismt  aoon  atop. 

The  heat  has  increased  very  [much].  I  can  hold  the  tablets  but  a  little 
kager.  My  vitals  are  drying  up.  The  per8p[iration]  is  coming  slowly.  I 
am  Mistering  all  over.  [Good  God,  what  have  I  done  ?]  (erased).  Have 
mercy  on  my  soul  for  Christ's  sake — O  God,  have  mercy  on  my  soul  I  I  die, 
ixpnag  all  my  en[einies]. 


With  almost  ihe  last  effort  I  was 
capable  of  making,  1  put  the  tablets 
vtUi  a  heavy  pieee  of  mortar  (but  for 
Iki  wmrkar  Iwomid  have  been  burned 
to  the  knees  m^ure  I  stood)  into  the 
end  0^  my  handkerehief,  and  finng  it 
vith  all  my  force  out  of  the  month  of 
my  fiery  prison.  The  agony  I  en- 
dured in  moving  my  naked  arm  so 
rapidly  through  the  hot  air  was  almost 
iostipportable ;  it  was  like  stirring 
boUiog  water  with  it.  So  great  was 
the  pain  that  I  had  almost  fainted ; 
and  when  I  felt  the  sickness  and  gid- 
diness that  precede  a  swoon,  I  was 
almost  grateful  for  it ;  as  I  knew  that 
if  I  fell  on  the  metal  below  me,  I 
woold,  in  all  probability,  be  deprived 
of  life  during  my  insensibility.  But 
the  symptoms  of  fainting  left  me— a 
prey  to  only  more  acute  feelings  of 
bodily  agfony.  I  stood  with  blisters 
rising  on  my  shoulders,  and  the  pro- 
cess of  decomposition  by  fire  actually 
begmning  on  the  skin  of  my  legs. 
The  whole  fluids  of  my  body  had  been 
drained  in  secreting  perspiration,  and 
in  supplying  my  lungs  with  the  mois- 
ture necessary  to  enable  them  to  pre- 
serve the  temperature  of  the  system. 
It  is  my  firm  belief  that,  had  fluids  re* 
msdned  in  my  body  sufficient  to  supply 
the  necessary  serum,  I  would  have 
been  one  blister  from  head  to  foot. 
Excruciating  is  a  weak  word  to  ex- 
press my  agony. 

In  this  state  my  eye  fell  on  the 
veins  of  my  arm,  where  they  appeared 
distended  with  their  sluggish  current 
in  the  red  light.    The  flame  drew 


back,  and  left  me  for  a  moment  in 
darkness — darkness  made  visible  by 
the  lurid  glare  of  the  copper,  which, 
round  the  surface  of  the  stopcock, 
now  shone  with  a  red  heat  strong 
enough  to  make  the  outlines  of  my 
horrid  prison  discernible.  A  datk 
thought  crossed  my  mind — a  thought 
engendered  by  the  devil,  but  hardly 
in  a  hell  more  fnghtful.  The  heavy 
rolling  flame  swung  back  again  on 
the  burdened  night-wind,  and  threw  a 
flickering  glare  upon  the  singed  mass 
of  clothes  on  which  I  stood.  I  drag- 
ged up  the  trowsers,  and  thrust  a  des- 
perate hand  into  the  pocket — the  stuff 
of  which  it  was  made  was  smoking  with 
the  heat  of  the  loose  silver  it  contained 
. — but  it  was  not  money  I  was  in  search 
of— it  was  a  knife  !  I  grasped  it — I 
half  unclasped  it — it  burned  the  finger 
and  thumb  of  my  right  hand  as  if  I 
had  closed  them  on  a  coal  of  fire.  I 
flung  the  instrument  of  self-destruc- 
tion from  me,  and  cried  aloud  to  God 

NEVER  TO  LEAVE  ME  IN  TEMPTATION. 

I  did  not  cry  in  vain — there  were 
voices  above  me — I  heard  them  dis- 
tinctly— I  heard  footsteps  on  the  plat- 
form— they  were  gone — no,  they  were 
returning — they  were  coming  to  my 
rescue.  Good  God  I  how  shall  J  de- 
scribe the  awful  sense  of  a  present 
Providence — the  almost  overpowering 
hope — the  agonizing  doubts — and  then 
the  joy,  the  gratitude,  the  delirious 
ecstasy  which  I  experienced  within  the 
next  half  minute,  as,  in  the  pauses  of 
the  flames  roaring  (for  it  still  poured 
through  the  building  like  a  raging 
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riTer)^  the  Toices  of  my  deUverere 
Bounded  louder  or  fainter,  or  liker 
imaginary  soundsy  or  voices  of  real 
being8>  until  at  length  that  ladder, 
which  was  to  me  the  welcomest  sight 
that  ever  the  sun  shone  on,  was  lower- 
ed down  by  hurried  and  tremulous 
hands,  amid  the  shudders  of  those  who 
never  expected  to  see  more  of  the  poor 
sufferer  below  than  a  heap  of  steam- 
ing blood-stained  cinders?  or  how 
shall  I  attempt  to  describe  the  asto- 
nishment, the  pity,  the  honest  plea- 
sure of  those  benevolent  men,  when 
they  found  that,  although  speechless 
(for  in  all  my  fauces  was  not  as  much 
moisture  as  would  have  enabled  me  to 
swallow  the  smallest  crumb  of  bread, 
and  my  tongue  lay  in  my  mouth  little 
better  than  a  piece  of  dry  sponge),  I 
was  nevertheless  able  to  climb  up  out 
of  that  torrid  atmosphere  into  which 
no  fireman  would  venture  to  descend  ? 
I  cannot  do  either,  and  I  will  not 
much  longer  dwell  on  this  part  of  the 
nighfs  adventure ;  suffice  it  to  say,  my 
last  missive  had  fortunately  reached 
its  destination,  and  brought  my  deli- 
verers fo  my  assistance.  They  carried 
me  in  blankets  to  the  hospital ;  here  I 
received  all  the  aid  that  medical  ser* 
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vice  could  bestow,  until  sufficiently 
recovered  to  be  transported  to  my  own 
lodgines,  where  I  remained,  suffering 
from  tne  effects  of  a  degree  of  heat, 
such  as  perhaps  no  other  human  being 
ever  endured  and  lived,  for  six  weeb 
and  upwards. 

I  am  quite  satisfied  that  liad  the 
thermometer  not  been  broken,  and 
had  I  possessed  any  means  of  sus- 
pending it  (for  I  could  not  have  held 
It  in  my  hand  much  longer),  it  would 
have  shown  a  temperature  much  high, 
er  than  in  the  experiments  of  either 
Blagden  or  Bankes.  I  am  sure  a  few 
minutes  longer  would  have  been  cer. 
tain  death,  so  that  I  may  safely  say  I 
have  endured  the  highest  temperature 
of  any  man  on  record.  My  bodily 
temperature,  except  on  some  portions 
of  the  scarf-  skin,  at  no  time  rose  above 
110°  or  112^  and  during  the  latter 
part  of  my  sufferings  it  was  a  great 
relief  to  my  hands  to  place  them  on 
any  part  of  my  person.  In  fact,  I  have 
no  doubt  there  was  at  one  time  a  dif. 
ference  of  180o  to  \Wi^,  between  the 
temperature  of  my  body  and  that  of 
the  surrounding  air. 

Street,  Dablin, 

July  5,  1837. 
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We  are  very  grateful  to  the  Go- 
vernors of  the  British  lostitution  for 
this  year's  rich  exhibitioii.  It  has 
contained  great  treasures  of  the  seve- 
ral schools.  If  we  express  a  wish 
that  those  schools  had  been  less  mixed, 
it  is  because  we  think«  their  aim  and 
objects  being  different,  by  a  too  near 
juxtaposition  they  injure  each  other. 
For  instance,  the  common,  the  more 
visible  truth  of  the  Dutch  and  Fle- 
mish, and  the  less  generally  under- 
stood ideal  truth  of  the  Italian  works, 
require,  or  rather  produce,  in  the  spec- 
tator  different  states  of  mind ;  between 
which  there  is  no  connexion,  but  ac- 
tually a  wall  of  offence,  an  incompa- 
tibility of  immediate  successive  en- 
joyment. We  say  not  this  to  dispa- 
rage any,  but  merely  to  show  that  a 
separation  is  of  advantage.  Before 
we  notice  any  particular  pictures,  we 
gratify  our  eyes  with  a  general  view. 
The  rich  yet  subdued  colouring,  the 
lostrous  jewellery  of  these  old  speci- 
mens of  art,  if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  throws  a  fight  of  enchant- 
ment around.  We  stand  awhile,  like 
Aladdin  at  the  first  glimpse  of  the 
sabtcrrauean  garden ;  nor  is  our  ex- 
pectation less  than  hb.  We  have  en- 
tered the  North  Room.  No.  6,  *'  Pope 
Gregory  with  St  Francis  and  St  Au- 
gustine—Guercino."  This  is  a  very 
richly  coloured  picture.  Were  all  the 
heads  portraits  of  the  names  they  bear, 
it  vfoidd  indeed  be  a  valuable  work. 
This  b  one  of  those  historical  pictures 
which  properly  belong  to  the  places 
for  which  they  were  painted.  Where 
it  is,  this  picture  wants  interest.  How 
strongly  does  it  mark  the  love  of  art, 
that  works  of  thb  historical  kind,  the 
subjects  of  which  scarcely  engage  a 
thought,  are  still  highly  prized. 

No.  3, "  Adrian  Vandervelde,  Land- 
scape, with  Cattle  and  Figures."  How 
exquisitely  this  master  painted  his 
small  figures,  and  how  unfortunate  is 
he  in  his  general  colouring  ;  it  is  very 
rare  to  meet  with  a  specimen  by  him 
that  does  not  offend  as  a  whole ;  it  is 
CO  with  this  and  another  picture  of  his 
in  this  collection.  No.  137,  which  is 
much  out  of  harmony.  He  is  too  fond 
of  a  crude  blue  colour  to  oppose  his 
warm  lights. 

Xo.  Af  "  Landscape,  with  Cattle  and 
Figures — K.  du  Jardin,"  is  a  very  ex- 
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quisite  little  picture.  There  are  seve- 
ral by  this  master,  and  all  pleasing. 
There  is  something  rather  weak  in 
155 ;  yet  how  lightly  and  beautifully 
touched  is  the  tree,  it  is  vexy  near  be- 
ing perfect  of  its  kind.  His  great 
aim  seems  to  have  been  to  avoid  the 
heaviness  which  we  almost  always  see 
in  Adrian  Vandervelde,  and  occasion- 
ally in  Berghem,  all  pamting  subjects 
of  the  same  kind.  The  latter  is»  how- 
ever, only  so  when  aiming  at  a  more 
pretending  composition. 

No.  7,  *'  Merry-making — Teniers." 
This  is  a  very  pleasant  scene  of  enjoy- 
ment. The  pictures  of  this  kina  by 
Teniers  have  so  much  daylight  and 
lightness,  all  bespeaking  holidiay,  that 
they  are  gratifying  from  their  cheer- 
ful air,  and  his  execution  is  perfectly 
correspondent— for  as  his  figures  are 
unburdened  of  care,  so  are  they 
most  cleanly  touched  in  with  the  hap- 
piest execution.  There  are  no  pic- 
tures that  are  more  fresh  and  holiday 
like,  with  no  visible  labour  whatever ; 
the  handling,  as  suited  to  the  scenes, 
is  perfect.  These  subjects  were  in 
great  demand,  and  he  certainly  re- 
peated himself  not  unfrequently.  There 
IS  but  one  other  piece  by  him  in  this 
collection,  No.  131, "  Landscape,  Sim- 
set."  This  is  a  most  briUiajit  little 
picture.  The  sun-light  is  perfectly 
magical,  and  the  richness  of  the  co- 
louring in  trees,  building,  and  figures 
is  completely  satisfying ;  yet,  with  all 
its  power  and  richness,  how  simply 
and  with  what  facility' it  appears  to 
have  been  painted.  It  represents  an 
old  tower  against  the  sunset  sky,  with 
trees  below  and  light  through  them 
to  the  distance ;  the  colour  of  the 
figures  in  the  foreground,  more  opaque 
than  the  rest  of  the  picture,  greatly 
promotes  the  brilliancy  of  effect. 

No.  8,  "  Philip  II.  of  Spain- 
Titian."  This  is  very  richly  coloured. 
The  head  appears  remarkably  small, 
and  the  expression  is  mean,  selfish,  and 
sinister,  well  suiting  the  worthless 
spouse  of  the  bigot  Mary. 

No.  9,  "  A  Rocky  Landscape,  with 
Banditti— Salvator  Rosa."  The  ef- 
fect of  this  picture  is  not  quite  plea- 
sant, probably  the  sky  is  too  light. 
This  great  master  has  some  magnifi- 
cent pictures  in  this  Exhibition,  be- 
longing to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ; 
2  K 
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but  we  will  come  to  them  in  their  or- 
der. 

No.  10,  "  A  Jew  Rabbi."  This 
is  a  celebrated  picture ;  it  is  wonder- 
fully painted.  The  whole  face  is  in 
a  low  tone,  with  very  bright  objects 
above  and  below  it  in  the*  drapery  of 
tbe  turban  and  the  jewellery.  This 
is  doubtless  intended  to  five  the 
face  the  greater  depth  and  power 
of  thought;  never  perha];>8  was  the 
act  of  thinking  more  decidedly  ex- 
pressed. The  picture  is  very  highly 
finished;  we  suspect  it  was  painted 
for  a  very  low  light ;  judiciously  pla- 
ced>  and  alone,  it  would  be  probably 
one  of  the  most  powerful  of  pictures. 

No.  13,  "  Study  of  an  old  Head— 
Schldone" — ^is  too  near  the  Rem- 
brandt ;  it  is  dirty,  and  to  our  tajste 
has  little  to  recommend  it. 

We  do  not  greatly  admire  No.  15, 
"  Susanna  and  the  Elders  —  Paul 
Veronese ."  It  has  been  engraved,  and, 
we  confess,  in  its  present  state  we  pre- 
fer tjie  print  to  the  picture.  The 
beauty  of  such  a  subject  must  consist 
in  its  colpur  and  texture ;  here  the  one 
is  hard  and  the  other  dingy. 

No.  16,  "  View  m  HoUand,  with 
Cattle  and  Figures — Vandemeer  and 
Cuyp.'*  So  it  is  called  in  the  cata- 
logue, and  we  suppose  there  is  autho- 
rity for  the  two  names,  otherwise  we 
do  not  see  why  that  of  Cuyp  should 
be  added.  It  is  a  very  effective  pic- 
ture, clear,  and,  by  its  management 
of  distances  and  objects,  varying  a  very 
simple  subject ;  and  by  great  variety 
in  tbe  yet  single  character  of  its  sky, 
it  becomes  an  imposing  picture.  You 
look  into  it  and  see  more  than  it  seem- 
ed to  pronuse. 

No.  18,  «  St  Francis—  Murillo." 
This  has  Murillo*s  too  common  fault ; 
it  is  monotonous,  and  rather  weak ; 
but  the  head  has  earnestness,  though 
perhaps  it  ie  not  of  a  high  character. 
The  background  is  disagreeable  and 
uncertain,  as  his  backgrounds  too 
commonly  are.  But  we  turn  with 
great  satisfacHon  to  a  little  picture  by 
him,  No.  20,  **  A  Monk  blessing  a  Crip, 
pie  at  the  door  of  a  Convent^a  model 
for  a  large  picture."  This  is,  in  co- 
lour, as  rich  as  Correggn^*s,  and  in  all 
respects  more  like  that  great  master 
than  any  picture  we  have  seen.  It 
has  great  decision  and  force ;  how  very 
superior  to  his  larger  I  There  is  a  so- 
lemnity and  almost  mystery  of  colour 
in  it,  with  perfect  harmony,  that  while 
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it  satisfies  the  eye,  engages  the  mind 
to  an  imaginary  enquiry. 

No.  2 1 , "  Portrait  of  Lorenzo  Pucd 
in  his  robe  of  office  as  Grand  Peniten- 
tiary :  it  was  for  this  Cardinal,  who 
'was  a  great  favourite  of  Leo  X.,  that 
Raphael  painted  his  famous  pictore  of 
St  Cecilia— Raphael."  This  is  a  vei^- 
remarkable  picture  :  how  dignified, 
and  how  penectly  unaffected !  How 
unlike  the  pretension  of  many  a  por- 
trait we  daily  see !  It  is  painted  with 
yery^  great  care,  and  apparently  not 
in  oil,  yet  not  altogether  distemper 
— probably  a  mixture  of  oil  and  wa^ 
ter  through  the  means  of  size. 

We  cannot  very  much  admire  the 
baby-house  picture  of  *'  St  Jerome  io 
his  chamber — Albert  Durer,  No.  22.'* 

In  No.  23,  "  Dead  Christ— Guido,** 
we  much  adimire  the  figure  of  the  Mr- 
gin,  but  not  the  dead  Christ ;  and  the 
angels  are  unangelic 

No.  24,  "  Landscape  with  travel- 
lers—Cuyp.  **  We  believe  this  is  i 
very  much  admired  picture,  and  highly 
estimated.  In  some  lights,  and  by  it- 
self,  it  may  express  the  intention  of 
the  painter,  which  appears  to  have  heen 
a  peculiar  and  strong  light  of  sun. 
Perhaps  the  effect  is  kiUed  by  the 
luminous  colouring  of  the  pictures 
about  it.  It  is  the  simplest  of  sub- 
jects, yet,  in  its  detail,  punted  with 
little  attention  to  nature;  the  remark- 
abl  V  dark  stems  of  the  trees  seem  odd, 
ana  make  the  other  parts'  weak,  and 
even  unfinished.  It  is  toe  near  the  very 
finely  coloured  ''  Velasquez  of  Don 
Balthazar,  son  of  Philip  IV.  ;*'  and 
more  particulariy  No.  27,  "  The  Mo- 
ses and  the  Burning  Bush — Bassau." 
This  is  the  finest  picture  by  the  m:&.<- 
ter  that  we  have  ever  seen.  There 
is  even  a  simple  grandeur  about  the 
figure  of  Mos&s  that  supplies  the  place 
of  higher  dignity ;  the  background  u 
surprising  in  colour,  and  we  want  no 
other  form  ;  there  appears  an  excava- 
tion in  a  rock,  near  which  is  the  burn- 
ing bush.  The  background  is  not 
dark,  is  of  a  greenish-brown  tone,  very 
solemn,  not  to  say  awful,  on  the  one 
side,  and  goes  off  into  the  most  imaf- 
fected  distance  on  the  other.  A  tall 
goat  browsing  on  the  leaves  of  a  tree^ 
unites  both  parts  of  the  sabject,  asd 
helps  its  simplicity.  It  is  a  picture  of 
very  great  vigour. 

After  enjoying  this  picture,  we  must 
pass  by  many ;  we  cannot  stop  to  ei^- 
mine  the  hard  Garof<do^  nor  O&tadei, 
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iiiinuin  bes8is>  and  fish-deaning  sub- 
jects, that  we  detest,  and  heartily  wish 
were  neTer  exhibited.  Nor  does  Wy. 
nants  demand  a  second  look.  *'  A 
town  in  Holland— V.  Hey  den,  or  Van- 
dervelde,*'  is  very  true  and  good ;  bift 
as  we  woold  not  stay  in  the  town 
looger  than  we  could  help,  so  we  pass 
quickly  from  the  representation.  No. 
3o,  '<  Terbuig, — A  trumpeter  waiting 
for  orders  of  Ms  officer,*'  pleases  more, 
for  it  is  beautifully  painted,  and  repre- 
sents order,  subordination,  and  autho- 
rity, and  propriety,  and  protection;  all 
which  are  pleasing  to  the  mind. 

We  pass  to  No.  36,  "  A  Calm," 
by  Vandervelde,  rather  weak,  yet  true ; 
tame,  as  a  calm  may  perhaps  be ;  but 
soon  get  into  trouble  at  No.  87,  '*  Dogs 
quarrelling  in  a  Larder** — Snvders. 
It  is  finely  painted,  particularly  the 
brindled  dog :  may  we  never  meet  his 
fellow,  and  we  care  not  if  we  never 
8ce  him  again. 

No.  38,  too,  is  a  strife,  but  of  an- 
other kind,  *'  between  Abraham's  and 
Lot's  herdsmen,**  which  b  very  good 
for  the  master,  Pietro  da  Cortona. 

The  next.  No.  39,  is  by  a  master 
who  never  yet  pleased  us,  either  in 
subject  or  painting;  nor  should  we 
care  if  all  his  laboured  ''  Fish  in  a  Lar- 
dtr"  were  with  the  "dogs."  There 
\$  nothing  like  genius  in  these  things. 

No.  45,  "  A  landscape  with  cottages 
--Suose^"  has  either  been  greatly 
rubbed  out,  or  not  rubbed  in  ;  in  one 
ca«e,  it  may  be  more  of  a  remnant  than 
a  llembrandt ;  and  No.  44,  "  Rustic 
Coartship— A  Vandervelde,"  is  very 
unpromising  for  the  marriage,  for  there 
is  a  lack  of  harmony  before  it. 

We  like  not  Greuze  and  his ''  Petite 
Pleureuse,"  i\o.  46  ;  and  47,  "  The 
battle  between  Alexander  and  Porus — 
Berghem,'*  is  only  a  battle  as  far  as  it 
is  confusion ;  in  all  else  it  is  tame 
enough.  Berghem  was  out  of  his  ele- 
ment in  the  historical. 

No.  50,  "  Reception  of  a  Spanish 
Prince  at  a  Monastery — Velasquez,*' 
is  remarkable,  considering  the  master, 
for  a  total  absence  of  colour;  it  is 
mere  light  and  shade,  grey,  not  agree- 
able, and  so  resembles,  especially  in 
the  principal  figure  of  the  Prince,  Mr 
Bu^*B  electioneering  print,  which  may 
be  seen  on  Radical  pockethandker- 
ehiefs,  that  we  verily  believe  he  stole 
from  this  picture. 

No.  51 ,  "  A  Rocky  Landscape,  with 
Boats  and  Figures  —  Salvator  Rosa .  '* 
Our  attentiou  has  not  been  sufficiently 
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arrested  through  some  ntmibers,  but 
now  we  acknowledge  the  hand  of  a 
master,  and  stay  at  bus  bidding.  This 
is  indeed  a  very  fine  lands<^pe.  It 
must  be  seen  at  its  proper  distance  ; 
for  near,  you  will  not  see  the  intention 
of  the  markings  in  the  rock,  which,  at 
a  little  distance,  appears  so  highly  fi  - 
nished,  that  it  is  positively  rocky  sub- 
stance. It  is  of  a  very  grand  charac- 
ter; the  shadows  in  the  hollows  axe 
just  what  they  should  be  ;  the  trees, 
or  rather  fragments  of  trees,  quite  in 
character  witn  the  rock,  acknowledged 
at  one  glance  to  be  true  to  Nature,  but 
no  portraiture  of  minute  parts.  The 
subject  is  the  inlet  of  a  little  creek, 
among  rocks,  the  creek  itself  perhaps 
in  a  bay  of  tiie  sea.  It  is  enclosed ; 
it  is  not  easy  to  say  what  the  figures 
are,  but  they  tell  wonderfully.  At 
first  look,  we  thought  the  picture  ra- 
ther monotonous,  but  after  a  while  we 
would  not  have  it  otherwise  than  it  is. 
So,  in  the  painting,  it  docs  not  exhibit 
that  richness  and  brilliancy  of  sub- 
stance we  see  in  many  other  pictures, 
but  a  sort  of  half-distemper  look  : 
afler  a  while,  we  are  perfectly  satis- 
fied that  it  is  best  as  it  is.  The 
sky,  too,  which  is  wonderfully  dashed 
in,  is  in  itself,  perhaps,  not  of  the 
most  agreeable  blue,  certainly  not 
ultramarine ;  as  Prussian  blue,  which 
it  much  resembles,  was  not  known  in 
Salvator*s  time,  it  is  probably  Indigo. 
The  more  you  look  at  this  picture, 
the  more  you  see  to  admire  ;  the 
water  is  of  the  most  refreshing  cool- 
ness, and  quite  a  deception,  yet  appa- 
rently unlaboured  and  free.  Why  is 
it  th£^  such  a  subject  pleases  us  so  in- 
tensely ?  It  is  not  a  scene  of  what 
would  be  commonly  termed  beauty ; 
it  offers  no  great  display  of  peculiar 
richness,  nor  variety  of  colour ;  and 
as  for  the  figures,  we  know  not  what 
most  of  them  are  about.  It  is  because 
it  has  decided  character ;  it  represents 
the  grand  forms  of  nature  in  their  re- 
tired wildncss,  and  the  colour  and  exe- 
cution are  of  a  piece  with  it ;  there  is 
notlung  little  here;  the  lights  and 
shadows  are  simple,  and  of  bold  sweep- 
ing lines,  not  broken  up  into  pretti- 
nesses,  as  is  oftentimes  the  case  with 
subjects  that  affect  grandeur.  How 
ardently  do  we  wish  that  this  picture 
and  its  companion  were  in  the  Na- 
tional Gallery ;  and  the  more  so,  as 
wo  know  none  that  would  so  much 
improve  the  taste  of  our  landscape 
pamters,    W©  must  pass  by  the  inv 
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tenrening  pictures  nntil  we  come  to 
its  companion.  No.  98,  ''  Jacob*s 
Dream — Salvator."  Highly  as  we 
have  spoken  of  the  "  Rocky  Land- 
scape, we  decidedly  think  thb  the 
superior  picture;  in  general  colour, 
texture,  and  surface,  it  greatly  re- 
sembles its  companion.  The  land- 
scape part  of  it  is  much  less,  but  what 
there  is  of  landscape  is  wonderfully 
flung  into  the  subject  with  a  bold 
hand,  and  more  would  have  been  an 
interruption  to  the  intention.  The 
Dream — ^how  shall  we  describe  it? 
Jacob  is  lying  down  at  the  feet  of 
two  or  three  trees,  in  the  comer  of  a 
stony  foreground.  The  trees  are  only 
in  part  seen ;  on  the  opposite  side  is 
a  sweep  of  rocky  bank,  reaching  be- 
yond the  middle,  and  connecting  itself 
with  the  very  foreground.  The  centre 
of  the  picture  represents  a  blaze  of 
celestial  light,  round  which,  and  par- 
tially across  it,  are  rolling  clouds,  en- 
circling the  light ;  on  one  side  of  this 
centre,  near  Jacob,  is  the  ladder  of 
ascent — a  common  simple  ladder — 
but  so  little  seen,  and  witn  intervening 
cloud  and  angel,  as  not  at  all  to  o£fend 
from  the  commonness  of  the  object ; 
groups  of  angels,  beautiful  in  form 
and  variety  of  attitude,  complete  the 
subject.  The  light  is  evidently  of  a 
celestial  glow,  of  that  region  where  it 
is  purest;  the  clouds  are  veiling  it 
from  the  earth,  and  rather  belong  to 
the  earth,  and  remind  us  of  the  pas- 
sage describing  divine  power,  ''  If  he 
do  but  touch  the  mountains  they  shall 
smoke.**  The  whole  earthly  scene  is 
shrouded  in  the  voluminous  clouds 
that  encircle  the  divinely  inspired 
dream.  The  execution  is  wonderful, 
and  agreeable  to  the  bold  and  sublime 
conception.  We  could  not  but  notice 
in  this  picture  likewise  some  of  those 
touches  which  made  out  parts  with 
the  greatest  decision,  but  which,  on  a 
nearer  inspection,  appeared  to  be  but 
accidental  splashes  of  the  brush.  We 
conclude  from  this  that  he  did  not 

Eaint  very  near  his  canvas ;  that  his 
rushes  were  of  considerable  length. 
Both  these  pictures  look  very  much  as 
if  they  were  painted  with  a  mixture 
of  the  distemper  and  oil  vehicle  or 
medium. 

The  two  smaller  pictures  by  Sal- 
vator.  No.  53,  "  Jacob  wrestling  with 
the  Angel,'*  and  56,  "  David  van- 
quishing Goliatli,**  though  rich  in 
colour,  are  not  pleasing.  The  figures 
are  coarse.     We  want  landscape,  for 
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which,  perhaps,  these  are  stucties  to 
be  introduced,  and  therefore  there  may 
have  been  little  attention  to  nicety  of 
character. 

But  we  must  not  omit  No.  55,  ''An 
old  man  meditating — Rembrandt"— 
which  is  wonderfully  fine,  perfect 
meditation,  and  a  richness  of  colour, 
that  is  yet  so  subdued,  that  it  not 
only  not  interferes  with,  but  assists 
the  sobriety  of  thoughtful  age. 

No.  57,  **  Landscape  and  Figures— 
Swanevelt,*'  may  be  a  pleasing  pic- 
ture were  it  placed  elsewhere;  but 
near  the  powerful  Salvators  it  is  not 
an  easy  task  to  fix  the  attention  upon 
the  weak  pencilling  and  colouring  of 
that  master.  But  we  are  disposed  to 
pay  still  less  attention  to  the  very  un- 
pleasing  picture,  said  to  be  by  Salvator 
Kosa,  No.  59,  "  L*Umana  Frajelita." 
It  is  most  disgusting  in  subject,  dismal 
and  dingy,  nor  has  it  the  bold  handllog 
of  a  master. 

No.  61,  "  The  Holy  Family,  with 
Angels  bringing  presents  to  the  Sa- 
yiour — N.  Poussin,"  is  very  beautiful. 
The  background  of  buildings  is  very 
goodf  and  the  whole  in  perfect  day-  , 
Ught .  If  the  angels  did  not  look  more 
like  children  than  angels,  the  scene  in 
which  they  are  placed  would  be  too 
natural.  The  dark  drapery  of  Joseph, 
and  strange  hard  outline  it  gives  of  bis 
back,  makes  his  figure  rather  ludicroiL«. 
Joseph  seems  to  have  been  no  favourite 
with  the  painters ;  they,  in  general, 
represent  him  unnecessarily  old,  and 
by  no  means  well-looking. 

No.  62,  "  Lady  with  a  Fan— Rem- 
brandt,** is  very  fine.  It  is  one  of 
those  powerful  efliects  of  reflected 
lights  in  which  he  sometimes  indulged. 
It  should  be  seen  in  a  peculiar  light, 
where  all  these  reflexes  would  tell. 
Is  there  not  a  little  indecision  and 
want  of  clearness  which  would  vani&h 
if  it  were  placed  in  a  lower  light  ? 

We  come  to  the  first  picture  in  the 
middle- room  quite  unprepared  for  it5 
vulgarity.  No.  64,  "  Five  Boors  at  an 
open  window  carousing,**  detestable 
as  art  or  nature ;  perfect  bores. 

No.  65,  "  Soldiers  Gambling,"  ar- 
rests the  attention,  from  its  remarkably 
beautiful  colouring.  The  grouping  is 
good,  and  the  figures  easy.  It  is  very 
freely  executed,  and  with  a  freshne^ 
as  if  painted  at  one  sitting. 

No.  70,  *'  A  River  Scene,  with 
Boats  and  Figures — Cuyp,"  is  rather 
heavy  and  monotonous  for  that  mas- 
ter.    The  handling  of  Cuyp  is  very 
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strong,  perhaps  more  so  than  his  sub- 
jects would  admits  had  he  not  an  aim 
at  peculiar  effects  of  atmosphere,  to 
which  all  else  is  sacrificed ;  but  if 
from  change  in  colour,  or  accident, 
this  effect  he  lost,  his  pictures  are  not 
alwajs  pleasing. 

No.  71 1  "  Landscape — Ruysdael,** 
—said  to  be  painted  at  1 2  years  of  age, 
is  very  true  to  nature,  highly  finished, 
with  great  depth,  more  than  he  adopt- 
ed m  his  more  advanced  time ;  but 
we  are  incrediilous  as  to  the  age.  We 
know  that  many  of  his  beautiful  small 
pictures  are  said  to  have  been  painted 
at  this  early  age  ;  they  are  distinguish- 
able hy  a  raised  leafage,  as  if  forced 
into  a  substance  by  his  vehicle ;  his 
after-works  are  smooth. 

The  next  picture.  No.  72,  «  A  Sandy 
Road,"  by  him,  is  very  simple  and 
beautiful — the  sentiment  is  in  the  co- 
lour. The  portrait,  "  Supposed  to  be 
John  Lutina  the  Goldsmith — by  Rem- 
brandt"— is  another  proof  of  his  won- 
drous power.  He  makes  a  history  by 
bis  mysterious  colouring  of  whatever 
subject  he  undertakes.  This  is  not 
so  much  a  goldsmith,  but  the  life,  the 
history  of  one.  A  good  novelist  might 
sit  down  before  such  pictures  as  these 
of  Rembrandt's,  and  work  them  into 
wondrous  tales,  by  mentally  extract- 
ing incidents  from  the  mystery  of  the 
colouring.  No  painter  ever  under- 
stood this  power  as  Rembrandt  did. 
More  or  less  he  ever  made  mystery 
his  subject,  nor  would  he  detract  from 
its  magic,  when  more  particularly  his 
aim,  hy  the  enticements  of  beauty. 
When  we  reluctantly  quit  such  a 
Rembrandt  as  this,  we  find  we  pass 
on  rather  rapidly — nor  does  "  a  Wo- 
man Paring  Apples  in  a  Kitchen — by 
J.  B.  Van  Slingelandt,**  tempt  us  to 
stay,  even  by  the  promise  of  dump- 
lings ;  but  No.  80,  "  A  Cliild  receiv- 
ing Religious  Instruction  —  Rem- 
brandt," arrests  us  again  with  its 
magical  mystery.  There  is  in  the 
very  colouring  of  this  small  picture 
the  solemn  religious  feeling  and  al- 
most hoUness  of  experienced  age,  and 
the  confiding  docility  of  early  youth. 
United  as  a  whole,  it  is  religious  awe. 
The  background  retires  into  a  most 
expressive  obscurity.  We  look  at  it 
as  we  would  take  up  a  book  of  the 
Sibyls,  with  its  many  chapters,  oracu- 
lar and  mysterious,  of  the  past  and  of 
the  future. 

We  turn  to  No.  81,  and  find  the 
vork  of  no  less  a  maetcr  than  Ru- 


bens, *'  Christ's  charge  on  deliv. 
the  Keys  to  St  Peter,"— but  i 
vain  look  here  for  the  mystery 
such  a  charge  should  have  imparted. 
The  Christ,  which  should  be  wonder- 
fully divine,  is  positively  mean  ;  there 
is  no  good  expression  in  the  heads ; 
nor  is  there  any  thing  to  interest.     It 
is  one  of  Rubens's  pictures  of  mere 
figures,   with  his  peculiar   handling 
and  colouring,  wherein  and  whereby 
nothing  is  told. 

No.  83,  ''  A  Mountainous  Land- 
scape, with  Cattle  and  Figures,  on 
the  Banks  of  a  River — Berghem," — 
is  very  fine — painted  with  a  full  and 
rich  pencil.  The  supremity  of  the 
mountain  over  the  scene,  with  its 
crown  of  clouds,  is  admirably  kept  up, 
and  tends  greatiy  to  give  importance 
and  grandeur  to  the  whole ;  all  the 
numerous  figures,  many  in  a  very  sub- 
dued tone,  are  under  its  protection. 
A  poetical  character  of  landscape,  but 
extremely  simple,  is  well  conceived 
and  sustained. 

We  must  pass  on  to  five  pictures  of 
Caspar  Poussin,  No.  89  to  No.  93  in- 
clusive. Of  all  the  landscape  paint- 
ers, Gaspjir  delights  us  most.  He 
was  thoroughly  skilled  in  composition, 
hence  he  was  always  certain.  His  co- 
louring was  always  appropriate.  He 
had  so  simple  a  manner,  that  he  must 
have  worked  with  very  great  rapidity. 
Hence  his  pictures  sometimes  appear, 
in  a  degree,  as  from  a  manufactory, 
but  there  is  always,  in  some  part  or 
other,  a  pretty  strong  mark  of  genius, 
by  which  those  scenes  which  at  first 
view  appear  mostly  similar,  have 
some  distinguishing  feature ;  so  that 
in  fact  he  repeated  himself  much  less 
than  is  commonly  believed.  Of  these 
five  we  like  the  larger  one  with  Sports- 
men and  Dogs  the  least — it  is  too 
long  ;  the  second  distance  monoto- 
nous, and  not,  perhaps,  quite  agreeing 
with  the  sides.  In  the  smaller.  No. 
89,—"  The  Fall  at  Tivoli,"— the  wa- 
ter is  admirable — it  is  sparkling.  We 
need  not  say  it  is  not  a  view — the  wa- 
ter is,  without  doubt,  a  study,  but  the 
scene  is  composed.  These  are  pleas- 
ing pictures  of  this  master,  but  by  no 
means  some  of  his  best ;  we  would 
have  wished,  in  a  collection  in  which 
there  are  such  superb  Salvator  Rosas, 
a  more  choice  selection  from  the  works 
of  Caspar  had  beenmade— not  but  that 
we  greatly  admire  these,  but  they  are 
not  of  that  consequence  which  many 
of  his  pictures  so  eminently  possess. 
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We  must  pass  on  to  two  Murillofl, 
No.  1 00  and  No.  101 .  They  are  very 
different— the  first  is  very  vigorous— 
the  other  much  less  so.  The  head  of 
the  Spanish  Girl  is  very  natural,  and 
finely  coloured,  and  a  subject  he  well 
knew  how  to  paint ;  and  though  it  be 
of  low  peasant  character,  it  is  not  un- 
pleasing.  No.  101,  "  The  Holy  Fa- 
mily, with  a  group  of  Angels,"  is  very 
good,  but  it  has  somewhat  of  Muril- 
lo's  fault.  There  is  little  but  the  an- 
gels to  mark  the  holiness  of  the  family ; 
yet  the  head  of  the  mother  is  very  in- 
teresting, and  even  sweet — the  picture 
is  rather  weak. 

No.  102,  "Landscape, with  Nymph 
going  to  Bathe— Both  and  Polemberg." 
We  cannot  quite  understand  the  feel- 
ings of  this  picture.  It  is  sultry 
enough  certainly,  that  nymphs  should 
wish  to  bathe,  but  we  modestly  think 
they  should  have  a  little  more  shelter. 

No.  103,  "  The  Infant  Moses— 
Murillo," — is  more  richly  coloured 
than  MuriUo  is  in  general — it  is  al- 
most Titianesque. 

No.  106,  '<  Landscape,  with  a  Mill, 
painted  at  the  age  of  ten  years— J. 
Kuysdael," — is  very  rich  in  colour, 
and  beautifully  painted.  We  are  incre- 
dulous  as  to  me  age ;  how  pure  must 
have  been  the  medium  with  which  this 
picture  was  painted,  and  we  may  say 
the  same  of  the  next. 

No.  107,  "  Interior  of  a  Room,  with 
Figures  at  Cards."— The  effect  of  the 
daylight  here  is  wonderful,  and  the 
figures  not  being  coarse  and  vulgar, 
the  subject  is  not  unpleasant — it  is 
painted  with  great  care  and  truth; 
the  woman  seen  through  the  open 
door,  and  the  parts  beyond,  well  con- 
nect the  card-players  with  the  whole 
locality.  The  perfect  keeping  of  all 
the  distances  is  admirable. 

The  «  Salmacis"  of  Albano,  No. 
1 12,  has  a  general  rich  effect  of  colour, 
but  for  the  size  of  the  picture  the 
landscape  is  too  little  considered,  yet 
the  figures  are  not  large  enough,  if  they 
are  the  principal  objects.  The  dis- 
tance, as  likewise  in  his  Europa,  No. 
117,  is  not  good— it  is  a  fault  of  Al- 
bano that  his  distances  are  commonly 
too  indistinct,  and  have  not  that  atmos- 
phere they  should  have.  The  Eu- 
ropa is  a  good  figure,  and  looks  as  if 
pamted  from  Nature. 

^  No.^  1 15,  "  A  Forest  Scene— Hob- 
bima," — is  very  good — it  is  a  simple 
subject,  the  slarts  of  a  forest  with  a 
low  cottage  seen  under  the  trees.  The 


management  is  very  judicious — the 
light,  which  is  not  large  in  quantity, 
is  put  just  where  the  thought  of  the 
spectator  should  be  directed — the  hap- 
py cottar's  home — the  favoured  sunny 
spot ;  yet  this  occupies  a  small  space 
in  the  picture,  that  it  may  have  due 
modesty — a  peaceful  rest  in  unobtru- 
sive light.  This  is  the  home  poetry  of 
the  picture,  and  the  colour,  and  light, 
and  shade  administer  to  it.  The 
humble  home,  from  its  very  smallness 
in  the  scene,  seems  sheltered  by  the 
forest ;  the  trees,  as  sentient  things, 
know  it  and  protect  it.  The  sun- 
light is  no  hot  disagreeable  glare,  but 
such  as  content  might  bask  in.  Tbe 
colouring  is  remarkably  clear  and 
powerful.  The  aim  of  Hobbima  ever 
appears  to  be  to  impress  one  charac- 
ter strongly  upon  his  common  scenes. 
He  seems,  therefore,  more  careless  of 
parts  that  are  unimportant  to  this 
whole,  and  of  minute  detail,  than  are 
in  general  the  painters  of  such  homely 
subjects.  His  pictures,  therefore, 
though  beautifully  painted,  and  pos- 
sessing an  admirable  texture,  are  to  be 
looked  at  not  too  near,  for  he  genera- 
lized ;  it  was  necessary,  therefore, 
that  he  should  ^ire  a  depth  and  power 
of  colour,  which  he  aid  with  such 
judgment,  that  the  eye  readily  seeks 
the  proper  distance.  Lovers  of  elabo- 
rate detail  will  not  relish  the  freer  and 
bolder  pencilling  of  Hobbima.  His 
trees  throw  out  their  masses  more  for 
their  power  of  colour  and  of  shade, 
than  for  a  diiplay  of  distinct  leafage. 
The  united  clearness,  brightness,  and 
yet  depth  of  this  picture  are  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  eye. 

How  rich  is  this  exhibition  in  Rem- 
brandt's. Here,  at  No.  1 21,  we  come  to 
another  "  Head  of  an  Elderly  Female." 
It  is  indeed  a  very  surprising  picture. 
It  is  wonderfully  executed,  veiy  nn- 
like,  in  the  handling,  the  Lady  with 
the  Fan,  that  is  more  laboured,  and 
reflected  lights  worked  into  it,  with 
evident  retouching.  This  Is  vigor- 
ously dabbed  in  at  once  from  Nature, 
without  an  after-touch,  and  is  as  fresh 
and  pure  as  when  it  came  fh)m  the 
easel.  How  perfectly  pure  must  have 
been  the  medium,  that  without  a  stain 
has  left  every  tint  and  colour  appa- 
rently unaltered.  There  is  not  tbe 
slightest  appearance  of  an  oily  surface 
ever  having  been  on  the  picture ;  in 
the  hand  and  arm,  where  the  white  is 
dragged  over  the  dress,  the  pnritr  of 
the  medium  is  very  striking.     The 
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simplicity  of  the  attitudes  of  Rem- 
braodt's  portraits  is  yery  admirable  : 
Thej  neyer  look  as  if  sitting  to  be 
admired ;  it  struck  us  as  if  they  had 
an  air  of  being  standing  figures ;  they 
always  look  unaffected  and  natural. 
Wc  are  come  to  the  end  of  the  middle 
room ;  nor  are  we  disposed  to  turn 
back  and  bo  critical  upon  the  Belisa- 
rius  of  MurUloy  which  we  think  most 
(lisagreeablv  vulgar.  We,  therefore, 
pa^s  on  to  the  *'  South  Room.'* 

No.  123,  «  Master  and  Scholar— 
from  the  Mareschalchi  Collection  at 
Bologna — Caravaggio."  This  is  un- 
doubtedly well  painted,  but  we  can- 
not conceive  that  it  can  have  any  in- 
terest. As  family  portraits,  they  may 
have  had  their  value.  Is  not  this  sort 
of  subject  the  abuse  of  the  style  called 
Historical  ?  This  picture  is  deficient 
in  the  strength  for  which  Caravaggio 
was  so  justly  celebrated.  His  power- 
ful light  and  shade,  and  depth  and 
choice  of  colour,  render  his  works 
sometimes  very  grand ;  but  does  he 
not  fail  in  individual  expression  ?  G. 
Dow  is  seldom  pleasing,  unless  to  those 
who  prefer  laborious  finish  to  execu- 
tion. No.  132  is  not  an  exception. 
Schidone  is  often  a  happy  imitator. 
In  his  Holy  Family,  No.  133,  the  An- 
grels  are  very  good,  and  like  Qorreg- 
gio.  After  this,  "  A  Man  smoking" 
will  not  engage  much  attention — so 
we  pass  it. 

No.  138,  "  Landscape,  with  Build- 
ings and  Figures— G.  Poussin."  This 
is  a  very  simple  subject,  probably  an 
exact  view,  but  it  is  so  treated  ajs  to 
be  poetical.  The  little  town  is  not 
ostentatiously  set  forth  in  any  strong 
light,  though  it  is  sufficiently  separa^ 
ted  from  the  wooded  scenery  below  it 
—all  which  is  in  the  deepest  repose  of 
colour.  A  clear  river  winds  among 
the  trees,  and  a  figure  or  two  are  on 
the  banks.  It  is  very  sweetly  pencil- 
led, and  coloured  with  great  depth  and 
transparency.  The  character  of  the 
scene  is  of  retirement,  not  unconnect- 
ed with  social  enjoyments  of  a  quiet 
town.  Pictures  of  this  kind  are  unam- 
bitious ;  they  do  not  force  themselves 
upon  the  eye,  but,  like  the  scenes  they 
represent,  are  to  be  sought,  and  when 
seen  are  eiyoyed. 

No.  139,  "  An  Infant,  supposed  to 
be  one  of  the  Royal  children  of  Spain 
--Velasquez."  The  eye  rests  upon 
this,  gratified,  not  by  the  subject,  but 
tlie  colour.  An  infant  enveloped  in 
its  bed-clothes,  excepting  the  head. 
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does  not  promise  very  much ;  but  in 
this  extreme  simplicity  there  is  the 
boldness  of  genius.  An  inferior  paint- 
er would  have  made  his  art  more  con- 
spicuous in  composition.  The  object 
of  Velasquez  was  to  portray  the  childj 
and  he  has  given  that,  with  its  singu- 
larly intelligent  expression,  and  no- 
thing else.  There  is  no  nurse,  no 
mother,  no  concomitants — every  inch 
of  the  piece  is  the  child,  and  for  the 
child.  We  look  at  it  till  the  strange- 
ness wears  ofi^,  and  we  become  pleased 
with  it  even  as  a  subject.  We  do  wish 
this  simplicity,  which  we  have  like- 
wise noticed  in  the  portraits  of  Rem- 
brandt, was  more  attended  to  by  our 
portrait-painters.  It  is  a  great  thing 
to  have  a  position  that  is  not  attitudi- 
nized, and  in  which  the  "  sitter"  might 
remain  without  fatigue;  where  the 
figure  in  Nature  would  be  wearied  with 
a  position,  the  spectator  will  soon  be 
wearied  too,  and  regret  the  attitude 
cannot  be  relaxed.  Here  are  tWQ 
strange  pictures  of  Bassan,  No.  14Q 
and  144,  "  The  Deluge,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  Ark."  There  is  something 
very  odd  in  his  colouring,  his  green 
and  red  skies,  the  green  probably  ow- 
ing to  the*  use  of  verdeter.  The  mode 
of  treating  such  subjects  is  singular ; 
The  creatures  are  collected  as  iq  ^ 
market  of  the  commonest  kind,  while 
the  colouring  is  in  a  great  part  idealr 
There  is  in  them  a  strange  mixture  of 
good  and  bad,  something  of  the  subli- 
mity of  mystery  mixed  up  with  trifling 
vulgarities.  These  are veryunlike the 
Bassan  we  before  noticed.  The  Mosed, 
No,  141,  *'  A  fresh  Breeze,  with  Men- 
of- War  in  the  distance- Vandervel4e ;" 
and  145,  "  Fishing-boats,  with  Men- 
of-War  in  the  distance— J.  M.  W. 
Turner,"  are  evidently  placed  as  ii« 
vals.  They  both  are  in  the  possession 
of  Lord  Francis  Egerton.  They  are 
both  fine  pictures,  but  painted  upon 
very  different  principles.  The  one  is 
careful  painting,  snu)oth  in  execution, 
very  transparent,  indeed  very  success- 
fully aiming  at  the  very  texture  of  the 
elements  and  objects  it  represents. 
The  other,  is  with  a  bold  and  dashing 
pencil,  with  little  care  fi^r  any  thiop^ 
but  effect.  The  texture  of  all  parts  b 
the  same,  the  surface  la  plastered; 
accordingly  the  sky,  even  at  a  consi- 
derable distance,  looks  rocky,  and  the 
water  certainly  not  liquid;  nor  are 
there  in  it  the  long  swelling  and  ub- 
dulating  lines  which  the  water  of  the 
other  beautifully  exhibits ;  on  the  con- 
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traiy,  there  are  oflen  abrupt  termina- 
tions, for  which  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count. Still  the  picture  is  very  forci- 
ble, and  would  make  a  good  print; 
but  the  companion  by  Vandervelde 
has  not  less  force,  and  has  many  other 
beauties,  particularly  the  very  natural 
texture  and  character  of  sky  and  wa- 
ter, and  the  action  of  the  vessels  has 
more  of  life  in  it.  In  fairness  to  Mr 
Turner,  it  should  be  observed,  this  his 
marine  subject  is  brought  into  compari- 
son with  a  very  fine  specimen  of  a  mas- 
ter who  was  most  celebrated  for  his  scar 
pieces,  and  who  painted  nothing  else. 

We  wish  the  old  and  modem  works 
were  oflener  brought  into  juxtaposi- 
tion—much might  be  learned  thereby. 
Here  is  a  good  **  Silence"  by  Schi- 
done.  No.  149.  He  always  has  power 
— and,  like  the  great  master  he  imita- 
ted, aimed  at  sentiment.  We  never 
hope  to  see  any  thing  like  an  adequate 
expres:!iion  in  the  divine  heads. 

No.  150,  "  Salvator  Mundi,"  by 
Guide,  is  a  very  great  failure  ;  even 
the  manner  of  the  painting  is  dis- 
agreeable. No.  151  18  a  very  charm- 
ing *'  Landscape,  and  Figures  dan- 
cing."— Moucheron.  There  are  two 
spirited  battles  of  Bourgognone,  or 
rather  the  "  March  of  an  Army  and 
a  Battle."  The  latter  is  by  much  the 
best.  He  has  ever  a  bold  pencil,  is 
clear  in  his  colouring,  and  his  whole 
Btvle  has  a  strength  particularly  suit- 
ed to  his  subjects.  He  takes  the  spec- 
tator at  once  into  the  confusion.  His 
skies  are  always  bold  and  fine.  We 
have  another  instance  in  No.  153, 
"  Our  Saviour's  Charge  to  Peter:" 
how  weak  is  the  hand  of  great  painters 
when  attempting  divine  expression ! 

No.  159, "  The  Virgin  grieving  for 
the  Dpath  of  Christ,  supported  by 
Mary  Magdalen,"  by  Domenichino, 
does  not  appear  to  possess  the  high 
character  always  expected  from  that 
great  master.  It  is  a  very  fine  sub- 
ject, and  Domenichino  is  unquestion- 
ably a  painter  of  pathos— but  is  not 
here  the  mater  dolorosa  somewhat 
coarse,  and  Mary  Magdalen  not  sym- 
pathetic ?  Perhaps  no  representation 
of  such  grief  and  sympathy  will  be 
satisfactory  to  any  one  who  bears  in 
mind  the  wonderful  picture  of  Cor- 
reggio  of  Christ  before  Pilate,  in  the 
National  Gallery — never  were  grief 
and  sympathy  so  wonderfully  per- 
trayed — and  yet  of  sympathy  we  see 
but  half  the  face — but  it  is  perfect 
in  expression.     Here  are  two  very 
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pleasing  pictures  of  Watteau,  in  his 
peculiar  manner:  No.  180,  "  Con- 
versation," and  181,  "A  Musical 
Party."  Watteau,  with  his  pencil, 
was  a  sort  of  court  poet.  He  did  an 
inconceivable  thing — gave  pastoral  in- 
nocence to  the  hoop-petticoat.  He 
encircled  the  silk  coat  with  green 
leaves,  and  gave  an  air  of  simplicity 
to  manners  the  most  artificial.  He 
made  trees  and  lawns  and  fountains 
emulous  of  satin.  His  very  plane- 
trees  had  been  to  the  school  of  cour- 
tesy, and  bent  their  polite  boughs  in 
most  stately  attitudes.  It  is  this 
makes  his  jiicturcs  always  pleasing, 
that  they  are  of  a  piece.  He  fur- 
nished all  things  with  a  slight  portion 
of  each  ;  so  that  you  never  question 
the  propriety  of  their  coming  toge* 
ther.  There  is  ever  the  same  degree 
of  sentimentality  in  his  animate  aud 
inanimate  objects.  These  are  all  ma- 
king love  after  the  court  fashion. 
Nor,  be  it  confessed,  is  it  an  unplea- 
sant fashion.  Agreeability  was  his 
aim ;  and  as  a  colourist  he  is  always 
charming.  Watteau  is  perfectly  ori- 
ginal, and  his  style  complete  in  itself. 
He,  fortunately  for  himself,  and,  we 
think,  for  art  (Which  should  have  its 
varieties,  only  let  each  be  **  simplex 
duntaxat  et  unum"),  lived  in  days 
when  the  court  was  an  object  of  love, 
and  court  manners  of  admiratioD. 
Since  the  "  Three  Glorious  Days!" 
poor  Watteau  must  have  been  very 
much  lowered  in  the  estimation  of  the 
Parisian  public.  We  should  not  care 
to  see  his  reputation  and  his  works 
take  shelter  in  England.  Watteau 
originally  acquired  his  peculiar  style 
by  painting  the  ornamental  scenes  for 
the  opera.  He  was  like  the  poor 
actor,  who,  without  a  guinea  in  his 
pocket,  acts  the  part  of  the  dashing  I 
baronet  with  his  ten  thousand  a-year. 
Wattean*8  court-dresses  and  agree-  | 
abilities  were  to  him  only  in  his  pic- 
tures and  his  imagination.  He  died 
exactly  200  years  after  Raphael,  and 
at  the  same  age,  37.  Of  these  two 
pictures,  the  last,  No.  16i,  appears 
somewhat  damaged. 

As  we  have  omitted  the  mention  of 
another  Parisian,  and  of  Parisian 
taste,  we  may  as  well  here  refer  to 
him,  and  go  back  to  No.  46,  <<  La 
petite  Pleureuse,"  and  No.  127,  "  Lc 
petit  Bondeur — Greuze."  The  first  of 
these  is  vile  enough  ;  the  second  like 
Nature,  but— it  is  Grcuze — Nature 
with  the  additional  graces  of  Monsieur 
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Graoze.  As  an  affected  author  al- 
ways speaks  of  himself,  so  does  Greuze 
more  or  less  exhibit  himself ;  that  is, 
his  own  affectatioii.  His  faces  look 
as  if,  in  the  midst  of  these  sentimen- 
talities, they  If  ere  thanking  the  pain- 
ter for  his  prettinesses.  But  his  vani- 
ties are  flimsy,  unsubstantial — the 
▼ery  opposite  to  vigour.  We  should 
suppose  Greuze's  character  to  be  very 
well  hit  off  in  a  little  work  of  that  day, 
quoted  by  M.  d'Epinay  in  a  letter  to 
I'Abbc  Gagliani,  1771.  The  author 
of  the  little  satire  makes  the  pictures 
at  an  exhibition  speak ;  among  other 
pleasantries,  is  one  directed  against 
Greuze,  who,  it  seems,  had  not  exhi- 
bited. One  of  the  pictures  is  enqui- 
ring for  the  absentee :  "  M.  Greuze? 
— II  bonde — J'en  suis  fache,  nous  au- 
rions  en  le  plaisir  de  repeter  les  eloges 
qn*il  se  donne,*'  &c. 

No.  162,  Sea-piece  —  "  A  Squall 
coming  on  —  J.  Ruysdael."  The 
painter  may  be  excused,  if  his  sky  is 
very  superior  to  the  water.  The  for- 
mer was  an  element  he  often  accu- 
rately observed,  and  followed  water 
only  in  mountain  rivers  and  their  falls, 
in  which  he  is  always  admirable. 
This  little  picture  is  to  be  looked  at 
for  the  sky,  which  is  very  true.  It  is 
sombre,  lowering,  and  brooding  mis- 
chief; we  have  an  expectation  in  it, 
and  therefore  it  is  poetical.  The  wa- 
ter has  too  many  short  touches. 

The  "  Marriage  of  St  Catherine" 
is  a  subject  of  singular  purity  and 
beauty,  and  has  been  a  trial  of  strength 
▼ith  most  of  the  great  Italian  paint- 
ers. This  No.  163,  "  by  Bonvi- 
cino"  (called  Moretto),  is  certainly  not 
agreeable ;  nor  to  be  endured  by  those 
who  have  in  their  mind*s  eye  this  sub- 
ject by  Raphael. 

No.  166,  "  Head  of  our  Saviour- 
Morales,"  is  very  finely  painted ;  but 
we  think  it  deficient  in  expression. 
In  its  manner  it  greatly  reminds  us  of 
the  Correggio  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery, Christ  before  Pilate.  Works 
by  this  master  are  not  common  ;  the 
picture  at  Magdalen  College,  Oxford, 
Christ  bearing  his  Cross,  is  said  to  be 
by  him.  The  pictures  we  have  seen 
by  hhn  have  a  solemn  and  a  tender 
cast  of  colour. 

No.  168,  «  The  Crucifixion— Mu- 
rillo,"  is  a  vqry  solemn  little  pic- 
ture ;  it  looks  painted  for  adoration ; 
and  we  should  presume,  from  the 
peculiar  mode  of  framing  it,  that 
it  has  been  very  precious.  It  has  pur- 
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pie  velvet  close  to  it  in  the  form  of  a 
cross.     We  suppose  there  is  no  paint- 
ing beneath  it,  and  that  it  was  painted 
on,  or  as  a  cross.     The  purple  of  the 
velvet,  with  its  difference  of  texture, 
makes  the  brown  very  solemn,  not  to 
say  awful.     We  cannot  dwell  a  mo- 
ment on  the  **  Country  Surgeon,"  by 
Jan  Stecn — we  have  a  hatred  of  his 
beastly  subjects.     But  we  are  arrested 
by  the   "  Adoration  of  the  Magi — 
Jean  Van  Eyck," — not  because,  as  the 
catalogue  asserts,  "  the  two  brothers 
Hubert  and  Jean  are  introduced  look- 
ing through  a  window,  and  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  is  repre- 
sented as  the  principal  of  the  Magi." 
We  should  not  stay  to  admire  it  as  a 
work,  for  it  must  be  considered  one 
of  the  eccentricities  of  art,  but  we  ex- 
amine it  with  some  curiosity  as  by 
the  founder  of  oil  painting,  or  rather 
we  should  say  by  the  inventor  of  that 
medium,  which  all  the  great  masters 
used,    and  which  many,  not  without 
much  show  of  argument,  believe  to 
have  been  lost !     Van  Eyck  was  bom 
A.D.  1370.     This  picture,  therefore, 
may  have  been  painted  considerably 
more  than  four  hundred  years.     Its 
very  antiquity  demands  respect.     It  is 
possible  that  this  picture  is  not  one  of 
those  pdnted  in  ou,  for  it  is  not  always 
easy  to  determine  that  point;  if  it  be, 
it  well  shows  the  preservation  of  the 
colours.     We  say  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  discover  that  pictures  are  painted 
in  oil.     We  have  recently  seen  one  or 
two  valuable  ones,  which  on  examina- 
tion were  found  not  to  be  in  oil,  or 
not  solely  oil,  and  would  not  bear  a 
wet  sponge.  Perhaps  nothing  is  more 
dangerous  to  an  old  picture,  if  the 
varnish  be  really  all  taken  off,  than  to 
wash  it  with  water  5  not  only  is  there 
danger  of  some  parts  positively  put  in 
without  any  oil  at  all,  disappearing, 
such  as  skies,  more  particularly  per- 
haps in  Venetian  pictures ;  but  it  ap- 
pears probable  that  there  was  that 
added  to  the  medium,  which  makes  it, 
and  more  readily  in  some  colours  than 
in  others,  unite  with  water.     We  have 
seen  many  pictures,  said  to  be  rubbed 
to  the  ground,  washed  to  the  ground ; 
the  greens,  made  probably  with  black 
and  indigo,  are  very  apt  to  vanish  and 
leave  the  brown  ground. 

"  A  gentle  breeze.  No.  171,  Wil- 
liam Vandervelde,"  is  very  good.  It 
is  refreshing.  But  we  have  seen  much 
finer  by  the  master  than  most  of  his 
in  this  collection.     He  is  always  fas- 
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cinating ;  and  the  sea^  and  even  sbips^ 
have  always  a  poetry  of  their  own,  and 
W.  Vandervelde  has  not  his  equal. 

No.  172,  ''  The  Last  Supper- 
Tintoretto," — though  not  agreeable  as 
a  whole  has  some  fine  parts ;  nor  has  it 
quite  the  richness  nor  harmony  of  co- 
louring we  expect  to  see  in  Tintoretto, 

Here  we  have,  in  No.  174,  "  The 
Marriage  of  Canaan,"  another  Jan 
Steen,  in  which  is  exhibited  to  per- 
fection the  art  of  degrading  and  vul- 
garizing a  sacred  subject. 

But  we  must  not  pass  a  Claude,  No. 
173,  "  Landscape,  with  Mercury  and 
Battus."  This  is  one  of  his  very  plea- 
sing subjects ;  is  richly  coloured ; 
but  it  docs  not  appear  to  have  quite 
that  air  and  clearness  for  which  Claude 
is  so  justly  celebrated.  Perhaps  it  is 
too  hot,  and  may  be  cleaned  with  ad- 
»  vantage,  then  the  cooler  tints  might 
come  out.  Besides  which,  the  stain  of 
dirt,  that  is  evident  in  the  distance, 
tends  to  destroy  the  illusion  of  atmos- 
phere. One  would  imagine  that  it 
was  from  pictures  in  this  state  that 
Coleridge  entertained  his  strange  no- 
tion of  Claude,  and  fancied  the  dif- 
ference between  him  and  Teniers.  We 
quote  the  passage  from  his  Table- 
Talk,  for  it  is  curious,  and  more  cu- 
rious than  true.  "  Observe  the  re- 
markable difference  between  Claude 
and  Teniers  in  their  power  of  painting 
vacant  space.  Claude  makes  his 
whole  landscape  a  plenum  ;  the  air  is 
quite  as  substantial  as  any  other  part  of 
the  scene.  Hence  there  are  no  true 
distances,  and  every  thing  presses  at 
once  and  equally  upon  the  eye.  There 
is  something  close  and  almost  suffoca- 
ting in  the  atmosphere  of  Claade*8 
sunsets.  Never  did  any  one  paint  air, 
the  thin  air,  the  absolutely  apparent 
vacancv  between  object  and  object,  so 
admirably  as  Teniers.  That  picture 
of  the  Archers  exemplifies  this  excel- 
lence. See  the  distances  between 
those  ugly  boors !  how  perfectly  true 
to  Uie  fact."  Surely  this  refined  cri- 
ticism is  unadvised.  Is  it  not  for  lack 
of  attention  to  the  objects  of  each 
painter?  Teniers'  subjects  were  of 
a  cheerful  holiday  out-of-door  cast» 
and  required  a  holiday  clearness. 
The  dignity  of  Claude's  subjects  re- 
quired the  greater  illumination,  which 
more  vapoury  skies  produce,  and  these 
are  the  skies  he  generally  represents; 
they  give  a  richness  and  importance 
to  all  things  seen  under  them.  Inceiv 
tain  situations  such  skies  are  some- 


times oppressive— enough  so,  to  allow 
for  Mr  Coleridge's  exaggeration  of 
suffocation ;  but  are  they  in  all  ?  Such 
an  atmosphere  must  be  verv  (Afferent 
in  a  scene  such  as  one  of  Claude's 
beautiful  marine  subjects,'  and  withia 
the  reach  of  the  smoking  fbmaces  of 
a  manufacturing  district — or  in  Lon- 
don where  <'  the  full  tide  of  human 
existence"  (as  we  believe  Johnson 
calls  the  passing  and  r^assing  of 
countless  multitudes)  is  continuaDy 
sending  up  to  the  already  loaded  air  no 
small  contribution  of  heated  vapour. 

No.  175,  "  A  Woody  Landscape, 
with  Sportsmen  —  Huckart  and  A. 
Vandervelde," — is  very  good*  particu- 
larly the  figures.  A.  Vandervelde  is 
always  seen  to  best  advantage  in  the 
works  of  others,  sometimes  constlta. 
ting  their  whole  value ;  like  the  cuckoo, 
his  offspring  are  in  other  nests.  It  is 
very  strange  that  figures  put  in  by  him 
in  the  pictures  of  other  painters  are 
always  perfectly  in  harmony  with  all 
around  them,  but  scarcely  ever  so  in 
his  own.  The  trees  in  this  scene  re- 
mind us  of  Pinadier.  We  cannot  stay 
a  moment  with  Brouwer's  ''  Boors 
Quarrelling ;"  well  coloured  beasts. 

No.  177,  "The  Virgin  of  the  Cres- 
cent— Muiillo," — ^has  too  much  of  the 
master's  faults — it  is  fuzzy  and  dis- 
agreeable. 

Here  are  two,  by  Berghem,  that  aro 
pleasing.  No.  180  and  181,  *'  Hawk- 
ing Party,"  and  the  "  Alpine  Pass." 
The  figures  in  the  former  excellent— 
the  latter  beaudfully  painted,  perhaps 
too  brown  in  colour.  Does  not  Bar- 
ghem  sometimes  ix^jure  the  agreeabi- 
Hty  of  his  pastoral  by  not  being  suffi- 
ciently and  appr^r lately  light  in  tone? 

"  The  Holy  Family,^'^No.  182— 
Innocenzio  da  Mola---ha8  a  great  deal 
of  beauty,  is  very  like  Raphael,  but 
hard ;  expression  and  character,  sim- 
plicity and  delicate  feeling,  make  up 
for  many  deficiencies  of  art,  Withoat 
something  of  these,  what  is  it  tiutlabour, 
and  what  does  it  produce  but  the  gra- 
tification of  seeing  something  imitated: 

The  last  picture  in  the  Exhibition 
is  a  ''  Bacchanalian  Boy," — No.  183 
— Murillo — more  richly  coloured  than 
in  general  we  find  them,  but  it  has 
too  much  of  his  common  east  to  be 
Bacchanalian.  Upon  the  whole,  this 
is  a  very  fine  Exhibition.  We  spoke^ 
in  the  commencement  of  our  pa|^,of 
its  general  effect  as*extreni^jr  grati- 
fying to  the  eye.  If  U  be  said  eiir 
criticism  of  particular  pictures  does 
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not  seem  to  eorrespond  with  that  de- 
scription of  the  general  colour  and 
texture,  we  have  bat  one  remark  to 
make,  which  is,  that  though  we  may 
disapprove  of  individual  pictuies  ci< 
ther  in  parts  or  as  wholes,  yet  it  is  an 
extremely  rare  thing  to  meet  with  any 
picture,  however  unpleasant  in  subject 
or  execution,  of  the  olden  time,  which> 
from  its  texture  alone,  is  not  pleasing. 
We  have  compared  the  works  of  the 
old  masters  to  jewellery — ^their  paint 
is  hard  as  iron,  with  the,  as  it  were> 
innate  brilliancy  of  precious  stones. 
Tins  fact  (persuaded  as  we  are  that  it 
does  not  arise  from  age,  as  some  pre-* 
tend),  connected  with  other  reasomng, 
has  convinced  us  that  we  do  not  use 
their  medium ;  and  that  it  would  be  a 
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great  thing  if  scientific  men  would  di- 
rect their  chemical  knowledge  to  this 
subject,  and  publish  an  account  of 
their  experiments.  We  have  many 
societies,  to  whom  it  may  properiy  be- 
long. The  arts  are  of  too  much 
real  importance  for  this  matter  to  be 
longer  neglected.  There  are  those 
who  might  set  the  question  at  rest— 
the  very  common  discussion  of  it  shows 
that  its  settlement  may  bo  highly  use- 
ful— and,  at  all  events,  is  desirable. 
We  had  intended  to  have  made  some 
remarks  upon  some  notes  wo  made  at 
the  National  Gallery,  whose  directors 
have  at  length  made  another  purchase 
— ^but  we  have  trespassed  too  long  on 
the  pages  of  Maga,  and  must  reserve 
the  notice  to  a  future  Number. 


To  Amateur  Artists. 


Gehtlemeti, — There  are  no  greater 
lovers  of  art  than  yourselves,  for  you 
parsne  it  for  its  own  sake ;  and  you 
pursue  it  imder  many  disadvantages. 
Yon  want  ^e  constant  excitement  of 
being  before  the  public ;  you  cannot 
have  Mr  criticisms  on  vour  works 
from  private  friends  ana  flatterers, 
and  live  too  much  out  of  the  world  of 
art.  Nothing  is  more  necessary  to 
advancement  than  frequent  commu- 
nication among  artists,  or  the  real 
lovers  of  art,  and  this  you  can  with 
^fficulty  obtain.  You  paint  pictures 
—few  see  them ;  you  have  but  half 
the  pleasure  in  your  creations ;  the 
finest  garden  would  become  wearisome 
vrere  it  only  visited  by  the  possessor. 
It  will  be  said,  you  may  send  your 
vroiks  to  the  Exhibition  of  the  Aca- 
demv.  You  mSiy  send  one  work,  for 
by  ^eir  laws  they  will  admit  no  more, 
while  die  professional  artist  will  have 
many  to  compare  with  your  one  5 
and  it  can  hanlly  be  expected  that  a 
society  of  professional  painters  will  at 
any  time  afford  the  best,  or  a  very 
good  place  to  amateur  exhibitors. 
And  even  your  one  picture  will  be 
sacrificed  to  display;  painted  for  a 
private  room  in  Uie  simplicity  of  your 
taste,  and  without  the  dangerous  te- 
merity which  tlie  painting  up  to  the 
exhibition-glare  engenders,  and  with- 
t)ut  the  power  of  retouching  which 
the  Acaaemicians  enjov,  your  one 
modest  picture  will  be  lost,  or  more 
probably  destroyed,  amidst  a  hetero- 
geneous mass,  ambitious  of  attraction. 
You  have,  therefore,  in  reality,  no 
place  of  exhibition ;  and  for  the  com- 


parative solitariness  of  your  pursuit, 
your  love  can  rarely  reach  ambition, 
which  might  give  fidl  energy  to  your 
power,  and  make  it  all- worthy  in  your 
own  estimation. 

Consider  a  moment  what  the  art  is— 
what  it  has  made  men — and  see  if  it 
be  not  fitting  the  ambition  of  man  to 
excel  in  it.  IIow  few  of  any  rank, 
station,  or  profession,  acquire  an  im- 
mortality to  equal  that  of  the  great 
painters.  If  ail  the  works  of  one  of 
their  greatest  could  be  collected  and 
were  fbr  sale,  a  principality  could  not 
purchase  them.  Is  it  great  to  draw 
forth,  to  exercise,  and  bring  to  ma- 
turity, genius  in  writings — to  be  the 
historian,  the  novelist,  the  poet  ?  Be 
assured  not  less  so  to  be  the  painter ; 
but  why  is  that  great  art  now  less  fit 
than  other  arts  to  become  the  employ- 
ment of  youi:  lives  ?  Because,  from 
the  retirement  vrith  which  it  must  be 
pursued,  its  great  ends  can  scarcely 
be  attained.  It  has  no  field  for  ambi- 
tion— ^it  wants  its  consequence — it  is 
in  danger  of  becoming  an  amusement 
merely,  an  inferior  and  secondary  pur- 
suit. And  yet  who  are  generally  bet- 
ter qualified  for  unlimited  success  than 
-amateur  artists?  You  mostiy  have 
minds  cultivated  by  education,  and  by 
that  peculiar  reading  which  is  most 
favourable  to  generating  and  improv- 
ing taste.  You  have  more  oppor- 
tunities of  travelling — of  seeing  the 
finest  things  in  nature  and  art — leisure 
for  reflection,  for  comparisons,  for 
search  after  principles — and  minds 
unshackled  by  the  necessity  of  jjan- 
dering  to  a  fashion,  or  making  it  a, 
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plea.  It  is  because  I  am  satisfied 
that  there  are  among  you  men  of  dor- 
mant genius,  in  themselves  admirably 
qualified  to  excel,  but  kept  dormant 
from  their  too  private  occupation,  that 
I  now  address  you ;  and  ardently  de- 
sire to  see  your  exertions  increased 
for  your  own  sakes,  for  your  happi- 
ness, and  for  your  fame.  I  will  not 
throw  away  a  word  upon  those  who 
would  think  it  presumption  in  you  to 
vie  with  professional  men  who  devote 
their  lives  to  the  nursuit,  and  who, 
they  believe,  must  have  more  genius 
than  yourselves  (I  would  have  some  of 
you  devote  your  lives  to  it  likewise), 
as  if  an  apprenticeship  and  drudgery 
of  service  were  absolutely  necessary 
to  the  acquirement  of  an  adequate 
knowledge  and  power  over  materials. 
It  is  not  presumption  to  suppose  genius 
to  be  so  far  a  common  property  that 
it  is  existent  in  any  given  number  of 
persons — in  yourselves  as  in  others. 
Nor  is  it  true  that  that  part  of  the  art 
which  can  alone  be  learnt,  is  so  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  of  attainment.  The 
labour  of  this  b  greatly  exaggerated. 
It  is  more  the  mind  than  the  hand  that 
must  be  practised — a  love  of  the  art 
will  soon  give  the  latter  the  requisite 
execution;  and,  indeed,  the  fault  is 
too  often  the  other  way,  that  the  hand 
has  acquired  too  much  for  the  head. 
I  have  known  some  of  our  greatest 
artists  produce  their  best  works  very 
soon  after  they  had  seriously  taken  up 
the  art.  Many  artbts  arrive  at  great 
manual  dexterity,  whose  practice  that 
way  IS  detrimental  to  them.  You  well 
know  that  is  the  least  part  of  the  art. 
You  have  every  advantage  but  one — 
remove  the  obstacle  that  now  shuts 
you  out  from  the  world,  and  hinders 
you  from  becoming  fair  competitors 
for  fame  and  honour ;  and  I  entertain 
no  doubt  but  that  you  will,  equally 
with  professional  men,  show  forth  the 
fruits  of  great  talents.  I  have  hitherto 
spoken  of  the  advantages  to  yourselves, 
allow  me  to  lay  some  stress  upon  the 
advantages  the  art  itself  will  derive 
from  your  hands.  There  would  be  just 
a  noble  emulation  between  professional 
artists  and  yourselves.  They  would 
hail  an  Exhibition  solely  of  your  works, 
as  tending  more  than  any  other  thing 
to  promote  a  general  love  for  art. 
You  will  greatly  render  it  more  esti- 
mable in  the  public  eye;  you  will 
show  it  to  be  an  object  worthy  of  the 
highest  ambition;  and,  I  may  add, 
that  it  will  be  expected  of  you  that 
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you  should  rescue  it  from  its  meaner 
objects.  Fashion  is  an  ill  word  when 
speaking  of  aught  worthy  a  high  aim ; 
but  to  use  the  intelligible  phrase,  you 
will  make  it  a  fashion ;  and,  by  so 
doing,  most  essentially  serve  the  pro- 
fessional  artists.  You  will  create  for 
them  patrons  among  a  class  where 
none  now  exist ;  and  you  will  engraft 
upon  the  education  of  the  most  culti- 
vated a  new  study,  that  will  give  a 
value  to  every  other,  and  that  every 
other  will  assist.  It  is  lamentable  to 
see  how  many  listless  persons  there  are 
among  that  unfortunate  class  who  are 
too  wealthy  to  require  occupation  as  a 
means,  and  have  no  stimulus  to  an  in- 
tellectual and  honourable  pursuit. 
Every  one  whom  you  may  be  the 
means  of  rescuing  from  the  inanity, 
perhaps  the  follies  of  life,  will  be 
grateful  to  you  for  a  pursuit,  and  for 
bringing  into  palpable  exercise  powers 
they  did  not  know  they  possessed. 

1  would  have  you  establish  an  Ex- 
hibition of  your  own.  I  would  not 
have  you  hire  rooms,  and  have  a  mere- 
ly temporary  exhibition,  but  come  be- 
fore the  world  at  once  handsomely, 
and  show  you  mean  to  become  a 
permanent  Society.  I  am  persuaded 
that  there  are  a  sufficient  number  to 
establish  the  thing  properly.  Do  we 
not  see  club-houses  arise,  costly  struc- 
tures, as  if  men  were  only  seeking  for 
a  name  by  which  they  might  be  called 
together  ?  why  not  have  the  Amateur 
Club  ? — or  cidl  it  by  what  name  you 
will ;  gather  together  a  society,  raise 
an  establishment,  with  funds,  and  ma- 
nagement, the  details  of  which  many 
to  whom  I  write  must  be  more  con- 
versant with  than  I  can  be  ;  and  lose 
no  time  in  having  preliminary  meet- 
ings, that  the  whole  may  be  organized 
and  put  in  motion  before  the  next 
spring. 

I  will  venture  only  to  throw  out  a 
few  suggestions,  which  most  readily 
occur  to  me  in  my  reflections  on  this 
subject.  I  would  admit  of  two  sorts 
of  members — the  exhibitors  and  non- 
exhibitors.  The  former  should  hare 
some  exclusive  privileges,  and  be  sub- 
ject to  a  less  annual  subscription,  for 
they  would  principally  raise  the  funds 
of  the  Institution  by  their  Exhibition. 
I  would  have  a  common  room  for 
meeting  and  conversing  on  art,  with  a 
library  of  works  on  art.  I  would  have 
portfolios  of  drawings,  sketches,  and 
studies  of  all  kinds ;  and  a  room  set  a- 
part  for  the  public  exhibition  of  sketches 
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and  studies — a  great  desideratum. 
There  should  be  great  care  taken  in 
the  admission  of  exhibiting  members^ 
that  no  mere  pretenders  undignify  the 
Society.  Let  the  admission  be  an  ob« 
ject  of  honourable  ambition,  and  none 
hastily  admitted,  nor  without  submit- 
ting specimens  to  a  committee.  Let 
the  reconunendation  be  from  all  mem- 
bers, but  let  the  decision  rest  with  a 
committee  of  twelve,  to  be  chosen  an- , 
nnally  by  all  the  members.  Should 
any  become  professional,  they  may. con- 
tinue members,  but  not  exhibiting 
members.  They  should  be  strictly 
and  exclusively  unprofessional.  They  . 
are  not  to  sell  their  works;  but,  it  is. 
not  meant  to  exclude  them  from  the  . 
full  advantages  of  having  their  works 
engraved,  for  that  would  be  a  check 
to  their  laudable  ambition — a  detri- 
ment to  a  most  valuable  and  talented 
class  of  men — engravers— and  a  loss 
to  the  public.  Every  member  of  the 
Royal  Academy  and  Society  of  Bri- 
tish Artists  should  be  freely  admitted 
to  the  exhibitions,  but  not  admitted  to 
the  evenings,  unless  upon  the  intro- 
duction of  a  member,  any  one  of  whom 
might  enjoy  the  privilege  of  bringing 
one  friend.  As  it  is  to  be  calculated 
that  the  Exhibitions  would  be  profit- 
able, it  might  be  proposed,  in  the  first 
place,  by  an  accumulation,  to  raise  a 
building  fund,  for  the  purpose  of  pay- 
ing off  advances  for  that  purpose.  I 
▼ould  not  defer  the  building,  but  Im- 
mediately set  about  that,  by  deposit 
subscription  of  members,  and  by  such 
liberal  donations  as  may  be  fairly  ex- 
pected to  be  made. 

As  the  society  is  meant  to  be  a  per- 
manent body,  it  should  be  viewed  pro- 
spectively with  regard  to  its  funds. 
After  liquidation  of  the  building  ac- 
count, considerable  sums  may  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  promotion  of  art — in  pur- 
chai<ing  pictures,  and  causing  works 
to  be  engraved — in  offering  premiums 
for  composition  to  artists,  and  in  many 
ways  that  may  present  themselves  to 
the  society.  Every  exhibiting  member 
should  make  a  donation  of  a  picture 
painted  by  himself,  as  the  Royal 
Academicians  do,  with  the  power  of 
removing  it  in  exchange  for  a  better 
one,  if  he  thinks  fit,  and  the  com- 
mittee approve.  Thus  there  will  bo 
a  permanent  picture-gallery,  which 
should  only  be  open  to  members,  with 
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the  power  of  introducing  friends.  It 
would  be  desirable  that  once  during 
each  year  a  course  of  lectures  on  art 
be  delivered  by  one  or  more  of  the 
members,  for  which  no  money  shall 
be  received,  nor  any  admitted  but 
members,  or  those  to  whom  they  shall 
g^ve  tickets — the  number  of  tickets  to 
be  limited  ;  that  a  resident  keeper,  or 
librarian,  be  appointed,  with  an  ade- 
quate salary.  1  nave  thrown  out  these 
few  suggestions,  without  consulting 
the  rules  of  any  existing  society,  as  they 
have  occurred  to  me,  not  intending 
either  to  make  all  these  of  the  utmost 
importance,  nor  to  limit  the  rules. 
They  will  be  very  easily  formed  when 
the  first  meeting  has  taken  place,  which 
I  would  wish  to  see  as  early  as  may 
be  ;  and  I  here  entreat  all  influential 
lovers  of  art  (whether  practically 
painters  or  not)  immediately  to  take 
this  matter  into  consideration.  It  rests 
with  those  who  have  the  best  means  of 
more  effectually  calling  together  all 
amateurs,  to  set  about  this  business  in 
earnest.  As  an  humble  individual,  not 
resident  in  town,  I  can  now  do  no 
more  than  call  your  attention  to  the 
matter.  I  will  indeed  yield  to  none 
in  my  ardent  love  for  art,  and  should 
feci  no  little  gratification  should  I,  by 
this  letter,  be  the  means  of  forming 
such  an  establishment.  I  should  be 
proud  to  become  a  candidate  to  be  ad- 
mitted a  member ;  and  in  the  mean- 
while, should  any  influential  persons, 
as  I  fully  trust  they  will,  take  up  the 
matter,  and  should  they  be  desirous  of 
communicating  with  me,  I  need  not 
now  add  that  their  so  doing  would  be 
to  me  a  singular  pleasure.^  Gentle- 
men, I  have  laid  before  you  an  object, 
which,  if  prosecuted,  will  undoubtedly 
advance  your  own  powers,  and  add  to 
your  fame  and  to  your  happiness ; 
which  will  greatly  promote  the  arts, 
and  be  of  essential  service  to  artists  in 
general ;  and  which  will,  I  trust,  ma- 
terially improve  the  tiiste  of  the  coun- 
try, and  bring  into  active  and  justly 
ambitious  existence  talents  which  are 
now  buried,  or  dormant  for  lack  of 
motive.  Perhaps  it  may  rest  with  you 
so  to  revive  the  arts  in  this  country, 
that  here  they  may  assume  their  an- 
cient glory. — I  am,  gentlemen,  your 
obedient  and  humble  servant* 

An  Amateur. 


Any  communications  transmitted  to  me,  free  of  exper.S3,  through  Messrs  Black- 
woo;),  will  be  Xorwar'Wd. 
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The  Irish  elections  are  now  oyer ;  completing  the  whole  of  the  electioni 
for  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  returns  are  of  this  order,  as  accuratdy 
as  can  be  ascertained ; — 


England, 
Wales, 


Scotland, 


Ireland, 


Boroughs, 
CouQties, 
Boroughs, 
Counties, 


Boroughs, 
Coimties, 


Among  those  are  six-and-thirty  Ro- 
man Catholics  from  Ireland,  with  six 
jfrom  England,  making  in  all  forty*  two, 
every  man  of  them  pledged  to  extin- 
guish the  Established  Church  by  the 
mere  conditions  of  Romish  Christia- 
nity,— ^the  whole  thirty-six  from  Ire- 
land virtually  pledged  to  Mr  O'Con- 
neirs  will,  three- fourths  of  them  actu- 
ally brought  in  by  his  influence,  all  of 
them  bound  to  his  policy  by  the  hope  of 
office,  the  possession  of  their  seats,  or  the 
inevitable  certainty  of  losing  them  on 
the  slightest  symptom  of  disobedience. 
Thus  have  all  the  predictions  of  Pro- 
testantism been  verified.  It  was  said  at 
the  period  of  the  Emancipation  Bill, 
that  it  would  throw  into  the  House  of 
Commons  a  Popish  majority — that  it 
would  extinguish  the  power  of  the 
Protestant  Legislature — that  it  would 
raise  any  and  every  Papist  demagogue 
to  the  head  of  power — and  that  under 
pretence  of  enfranchising  Ireland,  it 
would  disfranchise  England.  All  this 
has  happened  ;  the  people  feel  it,  the 
Ministers  proclaim  it,  and  the  Papists 
exult  in  it.  If  the  will  of  England 
were  to  regulate  the  rights  and  powers 
of  England,  the  Melbourne  Ministry 
could  not  last  a  day.  They  would  be 
in  a  minority  of  seventeen.  On  every 
great  public  question  they  would  have 
four-and-thirty  votes  against  them  ; 
and  tikis  majority  not  made  up  of  the 
hangers-on  of  office,  the  dependents 
on  the  Treasury,  the  gentlemen  in 
waiting,  whom  the  Home  Secretary 
can  order  to  their  stands  behind  the 
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Treasury-bench  like  so  many  police- 
men, or  the  state  whipper-in  can  drire 
up,  upon  an  emergency,  to  the  divi- 
sion, like  so  many  straggling  homidi 
to  the  death.  But  those  were  tbe 
gentlemen  of  England,  the  substantial 
landholders,  the  opulent  mcrehant£. 
the  heads  of  the  professions,  the  whde 
solid  strength  of  English  representa- 
tion .  Aff  ainst  those,  stands  Mr  0'  Con- 
nell,  witn  his  six-and-thirty  Irish  Pa- 
pbts,  reinforced  by  Whigs  and  Radi- 
cals from  the  sister  isle,  amounting  to 
seventy -three.  And  from  what  con- 
stituency have  they  been  summoned  ? 
We  take  their  own  showing.  All  the 
figures  of  barbarian  eloquence  have 
been  lavished  by  their  orators  to  prove 
the  utter  degradation  of  the  lower  or- 
ders in  Ireland.  All  the  mire  of  me- 
taphor has  been  daubed  upon  their 
misery,  all  the  absurd  inflation  of  the 
O' Council  philanthropy  has  laboured 
to  depict  the  dismal  darkness  of  their 
minds,  their  utter  want  of  edncatioa, 
the  deplorable  state  of  their  cabins, 
and  their  desperate  dependency  on 
chance  for  their  daily  bread.  Those 
are  the  very  people  whom  Mr  OXon* 
nell  himself  agreed  to  exclude  from  tlie 
forty-shilling  freehold  vote^  on  the 
ground  of  their  utter  unfitness  for  ta- 
king any  part  in  matters  of  elections. 
Yet  it  is  this  very  peasantry  who  are 
now  pronounced  to  be  equally  compe- 
tent judges  of  representative  qualifica- 
tions with  the  people  of  England; 
and  thb  very  peasantry,  not  merelj 
ftdvised  byit  compelled  by  their  prlestS; 
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under  penalty  of  ruia  here  and  here- 
after,  of  excommunication  from  the 
altar,  and  abandonment  to  eternal  8uf- 
feringay  to  act  in  direct  and  unreason- 
ing obedience  to  the  mandates  of  agi- 
tation.   Must  we  not  ask,  is  it  possible 
that  England  can  endure  a  Ministry  es- 
tablished on  such  foundations  ?    What 
can  proceed  from  the  lips  of  a  Cabinet 
taught  by  such  masters^     What  secu- 
rity for  civil  rights  or  public  safety 
can  be  found  in  the  possessors    of 
power,  ▼hich  marches  with  the  Radi- 
cal on  one  side  and  the  Papist  on  the 
other— the  whole  led  on  by  a  man  al- 
ready denounced  by  themselyes  as  a 
firebrand,  and  followed  by  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude  of  sayage  passions, 
desperate  purposes,  inveterate  bostili- 
ties,  and  aanguinary  superstitions  of 
Papist  Irdand?    The  accounts  from 
the  elections   are   dreadful  evidence 
of  the  spirit  which  has  been  raised 
amoDg  that  unhappy  people.     Inti- 
midation, amounting  from  menaces 
to  munkr,  the  grossest  corruption, 
and  the   most    scandalous    perjury, 
are  declared   by   the    Irish   papers 
to  have  beeu  the  common  means  of 
canvass.    Vaat  assemblies  of  the  pear 
santry  have  been  gathered  under  the 
superintendence  of  the  priests,  who, 
aflter   haranguing    from    the    altar, 
harangued  in  the  streets — and  insult- 
ing everv  decency  of  religion  in  the  one, 
outraged  every  principle  of  allegiance 
in  the  other.    The  result  has  been,  the 
extinction,  aecyrding  to  those  accounts, 
of  all  freedom  of  etection,  the  substi- 
tution of  violence  in  its  place,  and  as 
the  result  of  the  whole,  the  return  of 
a  rabble  of  the  0*Connell  retainers  to 
Parliament,  utterly  unknown  to  pub- 
lic life,  utterly  undistinguished    by 
personal  merits,  but    supplying    all 
defects  by  an  implicit  subserviency  to 
the  command  of  the  priesthood.    And 
what  does  that  command  imply?  That 
priesthood  affect  no  disguise  in  this 
department  of  their  office ;  they  pro- 
noonce  the  Church  of  England  hereti- 
cal, and  declare  that  it  must  be  de- 
stroyed;  they  go  beyond  this,  they 
pronounoe  all  Protestantism  heretical, 
and  declare  that  it  must  be  destroyed ; 
they  go  farther  still,  they  pronounce 
the  Papacy  the  only  religious  autho- 
rity on  earth*  and  pronounce  that  their 
reaustance  will  never  cease,  nor  their 
animosity  be  reconciled. 

Thus  the  whole  question  is  before 
the  people  of  England.    The  triyiali- 


ties  of  British  party  perish  before  it— 
the  crisis  equally  concerns  every  man 
who  despises  the  Cabinet,  as  a  collec- 
tion of  imbeciles,  or  hates  them  as  a 
conclave  of  hypocrites ;  who  honours 
the  Church  of  England  as  a  noble, 
true,  and  powerful  bulwark  of  religion 
in  the  land,  or  who  giddily  thinks  that 
Independentism  could  fulfil  the  duties 
of  the  Church  with  equal  safety  to  re- 
ligion, and  equal  strength  to  the  con- 
stitution. Tnc  contest  is  not  even 
between  Conservative  and  Destruc- 
tive ;  it  is  broader  still,  it  is  between 
religious  freedom  and  religious  ty- 
ranny— between  the  right  to  possess 
the  Scriptures,  and  the  usurpation  by 
which  the  Scriptures  and  the  Christian 
are  equally  held  c^tive.  If  English- 
men will  be  lethargic  when  such  in- 
terests are  contended  for,  they  will 
not  deserve  to  have  a  country,  and 
they  will  not  have  a  country;  they 
will  have  offered  the  last  insult  to 
Christianity,  and  they  will  have 
Popery  in  its  room.  They  will  have 
courted  the  chain,  and  they  will  have 
that  chain  of  fire. 

For  the  purpose  of  rescuing  us  as 
much  as  possible  from  the  consequen- 
ces of  the  Irish  elections,  a  proposal 
for  subscriptions  has  been  made  in 
London,  and  in  gome  of  the  principal 
districts  of  England.  The  object  is 
simply  to  obtain  justice  for  England, 
and  justice  for  Ireland  ;  also  petitions 
against  false  returns  involve  expense 
in  every  instance,  and  it  cannot  bo 
expected  that  individuals  of  the  ge- 
nerally limited  means  of  the  Irish 
gentry  can  go  on  for  ever  purchasing 
back  the  violated  rights  of  the  na- 
tional representation.  But  it  b  dis< 
tinctly  understood  that  there  are  at 
least  ten  cases  among  the  Irish  elec- 
tions of  such  scandalous  intimidation 
and  notorious  bribery,  that  they  have 
not  a  leg  to  stand  on  before  an  English 
committee.  There  may  be  many  more 
cases,  which  would  give  way  on  tho 
first  application  of  justice.  We  know 
that  the  adversaries  of  England  and 
Protestantism  are  unscrupulous  in  their 
application  of  all  means.  We  know 
also  that  this  unscrupulousness  is  at 
once  the  resource  of  the  knave,  and 
the  protection  of  the  honest  man  ;  that 
it  tempts  the  one  into  rash  exposure, 
and  gives  to  the  other  the  means  of 
ready  retribution.  It  is  also  to  be 
observed,  that  our  enemies  have  be- 
hind them  the  English  treasury ;  that 
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they  have  the  whole  mendicant  fund 
in  their  front ;  and  that  they  have 
boasted  of  their  being  able  to  meet 
with  their  purses  the  indignation  of 
the  people  of  England.  The  London 
conunittee  for  the  subscription  pro- 
pose that  they  shall  not  ask  from  any 
ConservatiTe  more  than  a  guinea,  but 
will  receive  as  much  more  or  less  as 
may  suit  the  convenience  of  the  in- 
dividual. The  very  respectable  name 
of  Mr  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  the 
Queen's  printer,  is  at  the  head  of  the 
committee;  the  committee  itself  being 
composed  of  five-ahd- twenty  gentle- 
men of  well-known  character  in  Lon- 
don ;  with  one  of  the  firm  of  the  bank 
of  Masterman  for  their  treasurer. 
Thus,  all  the  mere  pecuniary  details 
are  in  safe  hands,  and  it  now  rests 
with  the  Conservatives  in  every  town 
of  the  empire,  who  desire  to  take  a 
share  in  supporting  the  Constitution, 
to  formlocad  committees,  make  the  ob- 
jects of  this  subscription  known  in  their 
neighbourhoods,  and  spread  through 
the  population  the  plain  statements, 
which  must  satisfy  every  man  of  com- 
mon-sense of  the  necessity  of  coming 
forward.  We  should  recommend 
classes  of  subscriptions  of  a  minor 
rate ;  we  should  recommend  a  class 
of  shilling  subscriptions,  and  an- 
other of  pence.  No  time  should  be 
lost,  and  no  portion  of  the  Protest- 
ant community  of  the  empire  should 
allow  itself  to  be  excluded  from  the 
opportunity  of  assisting  in  what 
amounts  to  the  actual  redemption  of 
the  country.  Englishmen  eager  only 
to  exempt  themselves  from  trouble 
may  say,  all  will  be  well  without 
them;  things  will  go  on  as  usual; 
the  nation  will  right  itself;  and  the 
other  commonplaces  of  paucity  of  spi- 
rit and  laziness  of  mind.  But  these 
are  doltish  and  degenerate  English- 
men. Those  men  would  have  suc- 
cumbed equally  to  Jack  Cade  or 
Cromwell,  to  Robespierre  or  Napo- 
leon, to  French  invasion  or  Papist 
slavery.  They  save  their  sixpences, 
and  trust  to  the  activity,  feeling,  and 
manliness  of  honester  men  to  defend 
them  in  their  worthless  security.  But 
Buch  men  would  never  have  obtained 
a  Constitution,  nor  have  kept  it  when 
it  was  obtained.  It  is  utterly  asto- 
nishing that  such  men  should  exist  in 
a  community  which  lives  only  by  its 
superiority  of  vigour  to  all  other  na- 
tions;  lirhich  conquered  its  liberty  on-* 


ly  by  the  noblest  sacrifices,  and  which 
acquired  its  religion  only  by  scorning- 
to  sink  into  the  indolent  submission 
that  might  have  secured  individaal 
ease,  but  must  have  lost  national 
Christianity.  Of  such  materials  were 
not  the  men  whose  names  are  conse- 
crated to  imperishable  honour  as  the 
fathers  of  the  English  Church  Consti- 
tution ?  They  consented  to  the  seve- 
rest  sacrifices ;  they  expended  their 
means,  and  nobly  made  of  their  earth- 
ly mammon  the  purchase  of  those 
everlasting  institutions,  where  the 
patriot  reposes  in  the  gratitude  of 
earth,  and  exults  in  the  enjoyments 
of  a  sphere  beyond  chance  or  decay- 
even  in  the  presence  of  those  lofty 
and  kindred  spirits  who  watch  over 
the  fortunes  of  the  Church  of  God, 
and  crown  its  champions  beyond  die 
grave. 

We  say  again  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, that  they  have  an  innate  strength 
more  than  equal  to  the  exigency. 
Even  in  the  simple  matter  of  the  can- 
vass, if  every  Conservative  in  Eng- 
land would  register  his  vote,  the  Con- 
servative votes  would  be  a  majority  of 
three  to  one ;  if  every  Conservative 
who  registered  would  but  take  the 
simple  trouble  of  giving  hb  vote  at 
the  hustings,  their  numbers  in  the 
House  would  make  a  majority  of 
three  to  one.  ("or  example,  in  Lon- 
don alone  there  are  18,000  persons 
entitled  to  vote.  There  nerer  ha^ 
been  an  instance  where  more  than 
12,000  voted  I  Thus  6000  voters  ac- 
tually  nullified  their  own  privileges ; 
and  not  merely  this,  but  they  idrtually 
assisted  the  Destructives ;  for  that 
faction  suffers  no  voter  to  sleep  if  it 
can  gain  any  thing  by  his  being 
awake.  It  leaves  the  lazy  Conserva- 
tive to  his  pillow,  but  it  makes  the 
lazy  Destructive  start  to  his  feet,  and 
march.  These  (5000  are  Conserva- 
tives. Horsley  Palmer's  votes  in  the 
last  election  reached  within  six  of 
Grote*s ;  those  six,  and  ten  times  the 
number  being,  besides,  supposed  to 
have  almost  as  much  right  to  vote  as 
the  man  in  the  moon.  On  this  ground 
a  petition  is  already  formed,  which 
will  probably  send  Mr  Crete  to  study 
his  speeches  in  his  own  counting- 
house,  undisturbed  by  the  laogh  of 
the  Legislature.  But  what  would 
have  been  the  completeness  of  the 
triumph  if  the  whole  additional  6000 
had  moved  into  the  field?    Lopdon 
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▼ould  bare  nnqnestionablj  brought 
in  four  CoDserratives — gentlemen  and 
men  of  ability — instead  of  the  four 
Radicals  who  at  present  usurp  her 
privileges^  lum-represent  her  citizens^ 
and  bring  ridicule  on  her  understand- 
ing. Who  upon  earth  knows  any 
thing  of  such  men  as  the  Pattisons 
or  the  Crawfords?  They  sit  silent 
in  the  House  from  session  to  session, 
vith  their  brains  in  their  pockets,  and 
tbeir  fingers  in  their  mouths.  What 
man  gifted  with  the  faculties  of  speech 
erer  desires  to  ait  out  such  a  carica- 
ture of  them  as  the  blunderings  and 
stammerings  of  Mr  Grote,  who  pro- 
bably talks  Dutch  from  his  ancestry, 
but  who  certainly  does  not  talk  Eng- 
Ibh  from  his  representation  ?  Or  who 
but  most  feel  every  string  of  laughter 
roused  within  him  by  the  meander- 
iogs  of  Alderman  Wood  through  every 
mischance  of  metaphor  that  ever  lay 
before  the  feet  of  an  unfortunate  al- 
derman ?  Mr  Waklev,  of  conflagra- 
tion memory,  backed  by  Mr  Dun- 
combe,  who  canvasses  from  his  cell, 
and  jumps  like  a  rope-daneer  from 
the  Parliament  House  across  the  river, 
soothes  his  legislative  labours  by  Sur- 
rey air,  and  harangues  on  liberty  from 
that  peculiar  sense  of  the  possession 
which  stimulates  the  patient  in  the 
gout  by  a  periodical  return  to  his  flan- 
nels. 

Again  we  say  to  the  English  Con- 
stitnency,  come  forward  and  sustain 
the  Irish.  You  have  already  interpos- 
ed to  protect  the  Church  of  Ireland 
against  its  plunderers.  Now,  do  this 
for  the  Constitution  which  you  have 
already  done  for  the  Church ;  fight 
the  battle  of  the  Irish  Protestant^  or 
rather,  fight  your  own ;  for  as  surely 
as  you  suffer  the  Irish  freeman  to  be 
trampled,  so  surely  will  the  English  be 
a  slave.  The  time  may  be  deferred 
a  little,  but  the  time  will  come.  It 
matters  not  much  to  any  man  whether 
he  must  march  in  chains  before  the 
car  of  the  tyrant  or  behind ;  the  dun- 
geon awaits  both,  and  the  only  difier- 
ence  between  the  calamity  of  the  slave 
by  misfortune  and  the  slave  by  volun- 
tary servitude,  between  the  victim  of  ne- 
cessity and  the  victim  of  choice,  between 
the  unhappy  Irish  Protestant,  perish- 
ing with  the  commiseration  of  sJl  gen- 
erous minds,  and  the  degraded  English 
IVotestant,  sinking  under  the  fate 
which  he  had  earned,  and  abandoning 
the  last  and  noblest  consolation  of 
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death,  is  the  consciousness  that  his 
character  survives  the  tomb. 

A  concert  was  given  some  time  since, 
in  London,  for  the  purpose  of.raisiag 
a  monument  to  the  memory  of  Beet- 
hoven. Lord  Burghersh,  whose  mu- 
sical taste  renders  him  active  on  such 
subjects,  was  at  the  head  of  the  design, 
and  a  correspondence  ensued  with  the 
German  patrons  of  some  similar  cele- 
bration for  the  same  object.  No  man  of 
musical  taste  can  be  adverse  to  raising 
a  monument  to  Beethoven,  and  no  lover 
of  genius  can  reg^t  that  the  due  hon- 
ours are  paid  to  one  who  has  increased 
the  fame  of  his  country  in  any  art 
whatever,  but  we  wish  that  the  honours 
had  been  paid  while  the  great  compos- 
er was  capable  of  eiyoying  them,  and 
that  the  money  which  is  now  to  be 
expended  on  the  monument  had  been 
expended  on  giving  him  bread.  Beet- 
hoven seems  to  have  been  in  singu- 
larly narrow  circumstances  throughout 
his  whole  career,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  the 
representations  in  the  public  papers  at 
the  time,  to  have  lived  in  great  pe- 
cuniary discomfort.  We  recollect  that 
an  attempt  was  made  to  raise  a  sub- 
scription for  him ;  but  the  attempt  was 
of  so  trivial  a  nature,  the  subscription 
so  little  patronized  by  the  grea^  and 
so  littie  seconded  by  his  own  country- 
men, that  the  result  was  a  mere  trifle, 
which,  however,  was  received  by  Beet- 
hoven with  much  gratitude,  as  aUevi- 
ating  a  state  of  painful  privation.  We 
do  not  blame  England  for  this ;  she 
has  enough  to  do  with  her  own  dis- 
tressed and  decaying  artists,  but  we 
may  well  blame  Germany,  for  if,  put- 
ting all  her  princes  and  barons  out  of 
the  question,  her  mere  musicians  had 
given  but  sixpence  a-piece  they  would 
have  made  the  unfortunate  composer 
happy  to  the  end  of  his  days.  But 
what  moves  our  bile  is,  the  affectation 
of  pretending  to  feel  such  extraordi- 
nary anxiety  to  build  a  monument  to 
a  man  who  was  treated  with  such  ex- 
traordinary neglect  while  he  remained 
upon  earth. 

Lord  Burghersh's  letter  glows  with 
enthusiasm  for  the  renown  of  Beet- 
hoven. The  letter  of  his  correspond- 
ent, one  of  the  Schlegels,  if  we  recol- 
lect rightiy,  is  an  answering  blaze. 
He  protests  that  all  Germany  is 
interested  in  these  posthumous  ho- 
nours to  the  great  man ;  that  the  idea 
2  L 
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does  infiaite  eredlt  to  England,  and 
that  the  ardour  of  Lord  BurgherBh, 
and  his  musical  auxiliaries,  will  be  im- 
printed on  every  fibre  of  the  national 
heart.  Again  we  ask,  if  all  this  is 
true,  why  was  it  so  late  ?  Is  it  that 
the  donation  which,  |Hit  into  the  hands 
of  the  dying  composer,  might  have  re- 
stored him  to  life,  makes  a  more  showy 
figure  in  the  newspapers,  than  if  it 
had  been  quietly  deposited  in  his  own 
keeping;  that  concerts  and  celebra- 
timis,  and  newspaper  advertisements, 
and  correspondences,  a  dozen  years 
after  the  death  of  the  individual  are 
fiourishmg  afiairs,  by  which  bustlmg 
personages  may  buy  the  reputation  of 
seuttbiiity  cheap  ?  We  say  that,  in 
every  instance,  comfort  to  the  living 
is  woith  ten  times  the  amount  of  com- 
pliment to  the  dead ;  that  true  honour 
is  connected  with  true  humanity  much 
more  than  men  generally  think ;  and 
that  those  who  suffer  a  man  of  ta- 
lent to  fret  and  freeze  during  his  de- 
clining years,  deserve  no  more  credit 
for  their  sympathy,  after  the  struggle 
is  over,  than  for  their  sensilMlity  while 
it  endured. 

That  most  unaccountable  of  all  dis- 
eases, the  cholera,  is  now  ravaging^ 
Italy.  The  accounts  from  Rome  are 
dreadful.  The  populace  are  dying 
by  hundreds.  It  has  proceeded  with 
its  usual  strange  deviousness  through 
Italy.  Beginning  at  Genoa,  it  de- 
stroyed a  vast  number  of  the  popula- 
tion. Descending  from  the  moun- 
tains, it  pissed  along  by  the  western 
shore,  till  it  came  to  Naples.  From 
Naples  it  made  a  sudden  spring  on 
Sicily,  where  it  seems  to  have  swept 
the  land  with  a  two-edged  sword. 
Famine  and  faction  were  joined  with 
its  terrors ;  and  Palermo  was  shaken 
at  once  by  rebellion  and  pestilence. 
It  is  now,  Uke  the  lava  of  one^of  the 
Italian  volcanoes,  pausing  for  a  mo- 
ment as  if  to  consider  where  it  shall 
next  roll,  and  gathering  its  strength  to 
burst  along  with  new  devastation. 
Another  stream  of  this  terrible  dis- 
ease has  shot  up  towards  the  north, 
and  is  now  filling  Prussia  with  alarm. 
The  deaths  at  Berlin  are  already  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  a-day,  and  the 
heat  of  the  German  autumn  threatens 
a  melancholy  aggravation  of  the  mor- 
taUty. 

The  cholera  has  three  remarkable 
characteristics :   its   bdng  utterly  a 


problem  in  disease,  its  making  its  way 
through  eveij  land  of  the  oartfa,  in 
sure  yet  capricious  successimi,  and  its 
uniformly  exhibiting  its  chief  yioieoce 
on  the  populace.  Tiiough  now  known 
in  Europe  these  five  yean,  it  lias  ut- 
terly defied  medical  aoience  to  fonn 
any  exact  judgment  of  its.  nature,  or 
to  supply  any  regular  system  for  ib 
cure.  It  leaves  theory  in  the  daii, 
and  makes  a  mockery  of  all  practice. 
If  future  ages  shall  diacover  its  true 
theory,  they  will  discover  its  specific 
cure,  but  hitherto,  chance  has  been 
the  best  physician ;  and  the  eholen 
has  triumphed  in  defiance  of  both 
chanoe  and  the  physician.  A  seewid 
chaFacteristic  is  its  visitattoo  of  every 
country  of  Christoidom.  It  has  been 
said  that  Mahometanism  is  never  free 
from  the  plague,  it  takes  its  regular 
circuit  through  the  dominions  that 
bow  down  before  the  great  impostor. 
If  not  in  Asia,  it  is  in  Egypt ;  if  not 
in  Egypt,  it  scourges  Algiers ;  if  not 
in  Algiers,  it  is  at  Tunis  or  Tripoli. 
It  then  makes  a  detour  to  Smyrna 
again,  slays  along  the  coaat  of  Asia* 
Minor,  and  makmg  its  way  over  tbe 
bodies  of  Rayahs  and  the  turbans  of 
Pachas,  takes  vengeance  on  the  sons 
of  Islam.  In  Constantinople,  how- 
ever, are  its  headquarters.  The  city 
of  the  Sultan  seems  always  destined  to 
have  the  fatal  privilege  of  the  plague. 
It  subsides,  but  never  perishes ;  sleeps, 
but  never  expires.  In  the  most  palmy 
hours  of  popular  security  it  lurks  in 
the  gaberdine  of  some  living  Jew  or 
in  the  bones  of  some  dead  Moslem ; 
it  suddenly  starts  forth,  sweeps  tbe 
lo#er  population,  kills  the  multitude 
by  thousands,  9hoots  over  the  bastions 
of  the  Seraglio,  sweeps  youth  and 
ag^,  the  flowing  Geoigfans  and  O- 
cassians,  the  ancient  governesses,  ladies 
of  the  bed-chamber,  and  hoary-headed 
councillors  of  the  Divan,  in  one  fell 
swoop  to  the  promiscuous  grave,  and 
sends  a  voice  of  mourning  and  wo 
through  the  whole  Allah- worshippmg 
empire. 

Is  the  cholera  to  act  the  same  wOd, 
capricious,  and  terrible  part  in  Christ- 
endom ?  Is  it  to  be  the  Christian  pes* 
tilence,  never  leaving  the  land,  perpe- 
tually gyrating  round  the  great  ctreie, 
now  smitina^  the  North,  now  stooping 
on  the  Souui,  now  waving  its  funereal 
wings  over  the  centre  5  then  mshmg 
with  the  speed  of  the  wind  to  the  out- 
lying  regions  of  America  ;  theo  com* 
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iug  with  renewed  violence  and  terror 
to  corer  the  Italian  plains  and  hills 
with  corpses  ? 

There  is  certainly  a  strong  distinc-^ 
tioQ  between  it  and  the  plague^  eren 
in  the  character  of  its  ravages.  The 
cholera  comes  Kke  a  flash  of  lighttdng 
.-strikes  without  warning — strikes  an 
indiridtial  oat  of  the  crowd — strikes  , 
without  our  knowing  why  we  should 
be  singled—makes  its  next  descent  at 
the  extremity  of  the  hoVizon,  and  is 
gone.  The  plague  has  the  steady 
march  of  a  conflagration,  seizes  all  in 
its  way,  and  consumes  all  until  the 
fuel  is  exhausted,  and  the  wilderness 
or  the  grave  qtienches  its  consump- 
tion.  There  Is  another  distinction — 
the  cholera  haffles  all  science  in  its 
theory,  the  plagtie  in  its  practice.  No 
man,  even  in  the  present  advanced 
state  of  medical  knowledge,  has  sug- 
gested a  probable  cause  of  the  one — 
no  man  has  ever  achieved  a  systema- 
tic cure  of  the  other.  All  Is  empirical 
in  both,  and  those  who  have  been 
rescued  from  either,  have  to  thank 
chance  and  their  constitutions.  But 
why  should  the  Governments  of  Eu- 
rope be.  so  indolent  in  the  effort  to 
counteract  the  cholera  ?  What  more 
useful  or  fitting  employment  fbr  royal 
or  national  liberality  could  be  adopted 
than  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  a 
!afe  treatment  of  this  fearful  disorder  ? 
The  reward  should  be  large — a  pen- 
sion at  least  adequate  to  competence 
for  life,  and  a  title  of  honour,  if  so 
required;  and  this  reward  offered  to 
any  philosopher  or  physician,  of  any 
country  of  the  earth,  who  should  suc- 
ceed in  making  good  the  discovery. 
England,  once  the  great  benefkctress 
of  nations,  and  still  the  great  seat  of 
medical  science, '  ought  to  take  the 
lead ;  and  the  discovery  would  form, 
like  vaccination,  another  illustrious 
claim  on  the  gratitude  of  mankind. 

The  time,  too,  presses.  The  dis- 
ease is  now  making  a  larger  range 
through  the  very  heart  of  Europe  than 
in  any  of  its  earlier  visitations.  At 
the  moment  when  it  was  supposed  to 
he  on  the  pomt  of  extinction,  it  has 
suddenly  burst  out  vrith  hideous  mor- 
tality, and  at  the  same  time,  in  Ber- 
lin, Marseilles,  Genoa,  Naples,  Sicily, 
Rome,  and  Perpignan.  From  the  re- 
gion of  the  Pyrenees  to  Calabria,  from 
even  the  Baltic  to  the  Mediterranean, 
every  city  is  threatened  ;  and  the  di». 
order  seems  to  rage  with  more  than 


its  original  fierceness.  The  enlight- 
ened mind  of  Mr  Hume,  and  the 
wretched  race  who  follow  his  cankered 
absurdity,  may  pronotmce  appealing 
to  the  name  of  the  Deity  as  cant  and 
humbug  ;  but  we  say,  may  God  avert 
the  coming  of  such  a  calamity  from 
England ! 

^  The  sagacity  with  which  Louis-Phi- 
lippe has  conducted  his  government, 
has  seated  him  firmly  on  the  French 
throne,  at  least  until  some  new  friend 
of  the  rights  of  man  shall  carry  out 
his  principle  by  firing  into  his  bosom. 
He  has  plainly  shown  himself  a  better 
manager  of  the  French  thati  Napoleon. 
That  clever  despot  prof^sed,  that 
though  he  knew  right  well  what  to  do 
with  Frenchmen  in  war,  he  was  terri- 
bly at  a  loss  what  to  do  with  them  in 
peace.  The  secret  of  Louis-  Philippe's 
government  is,  to  trust  nobody,  to 
watch  every  body,  and  to  keep  dovm 
all.  We  are  firm  believers  in  the  na-  . 
tional  value  of  a  free  press;  but  it 
must  be  such  a  press  as  we  have  in 
England,  where  the  writers  are  free ; 
in  other  words,  where  the  whole  body 
of  writers  are  not  an  atrocious  gang  of 
unprincipled  democrats,  timid  as  mice 
before  a  tyrant,  and  insolent  as  rebels 
before  a  legitimate  king.  Nine-tenths 
of  the  newspaper  press  of  France  un- 
der Charles  the  Tenth  had  been  pen- 
rioners,  and  sycophants,  and  the  slaves 
of  Napoleon,  lauding  with  aU  their 
meagre  souls  the  patriotism,  the  power, 
and  the  glory  of  a  man  who  exhibited 
his  patriotism  by  covering  the  land 
with  dungeons,  and  his  power  by  drain- 
ing France  of  her  men,  by  the  half- 
million  at  a  time,  to  bury  them  in  the 
sands  of  Spain  and  the  swamps  of 
Russia ;  and  finally  displayed  his  glory 
by  delivering  their  capital  twice  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy,  by  delivering 
himself  twice  into  the  hands  of  an 
enemy,  by  delivering  France  twice  into 
the  hands  of  an  enemy,  and  finishing 
the  whole  aifair  by  going  into  a  dun- 
geon at  St  Helena,  and  bringing  In 
the  Bourbons  riding  on  the  cannons  of 
the  invaders. 

Louis-Philippe  reigns  by  hating 
fifty  thotisand  men  ready  within  the 
beat  of  the  drttm  from  the  TuillcrieSj 
and  fifty  thousand  more  in  the  hamlets 
round  Paris,  ready,  with  knapsack  on 
back,  and  bayonet  on  musket,  to  march 
into  the  city,  and  crush  the  Revolu- 
tion makers  ftt  half-an^hour's  notice. 
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When  he  finds  the  newspapers  dab- 
bling in  treason,  he  commits  them  to 
the  care  of  the  law  without  delay* 
The  scribblers  have  not  a  syllable  to 
say  for  themselves,  the  jury  find  them 
giulty  of  course,  the  judge  lays  the 
band  of  the  law  upon  them,  the  jailer 
takes  them  into  his  safe  keeping,  they 
march  off  to  St  Felagie,  where  they 
remain  from  six  months  to  as  many 
years,  pay  a  fine  from  a  thousand 
francs  to  ten  times  the  amount,  and 
when  they  emerge  at  last,  have  no 
other  consolation  than  that  which  af- 
fords the  least  balm  to  a  scribbler's 
heart,  that  they  suffered  for  their  coun- 
try. But  the  grand  question  is,  who 
is  to  succeed  bun  ?  The  young  Bour- 
bon has  a  powerful  party  in  France. 
The  recollections  of  the  old  noblesse 
are  still  alive ;  the  people  of  France 
are  fond  of  variety  in  their  kings,  coats, 
and  mistresses.  The  people  of  Paris 
care  for  nothing  under  the  sun,  and 
would  walk  with  eq^ual  good-will  in 
the  funeral  procession  of  any  king 
that  ever  sat  in  the  Tuileries.  But 
what  is  the  Due  de  Bordeaux  doidg  ? 
following  the  example  of  his  undfe^ 
Louis  XYilL,  and  getting  as  fat  as 
he  can.  He  is  said  to  have  already 
contrived  a  royal  protuberance  of 
stomach  worthy  of  the  most  eminent 
slumberer  on  the  royal  cushions  since 
the  days  of  Pharamond.  In  fact,  we 
despair  of  the  Bourbons,  and  we  have 
no  regret  for  the  despair.  They  were 
a  race  extinguished  by  the  course  of 
nature;  they  were  dying  away  inch 
by  inch  for  nearly  three  hundred 
years ;  they  never  exhibited  a  great 
man  since  the  Wars  of  the  League ; 
their  character  was  washed  away  in 
Protestant  blood,  their  manliness  was 
burnt  out  in  the  flame  of  their  own 
persecution.  Richelieu  and  Mazarin 
were  the  substitutes  for  the  declining 
character  of  their  monarchs ;  the  fierce 
and  haughty  ambition  of  the  one>  the 
keen  Italian  subtlety  of  the  other, 
alone  kept  the  throne  from  sinking 
into  the  contempt  of  Europe,  by  ma- 
king it  the  terror  and  the  hatred. 
Those  two  men  were  the  Kings  of 
France ;  their  successor,  Louis  XIY.^ 
wasleft  to  himself,  andlingered  through 
half  a  century  of  power,  only  to  show 
how  unworthy  he  was  of  it  for  the 
hundredth  part  of  the  time.  Louis 
XV.  was  a  mere  profligate,  a  worth- 
less accumulation  of  gross  appetites, 
base  principles^  and  cMstempercd  en- 


nui. As  his  predecessor  had  taken 
Augustus  for  his  model,  of  whom  he 
was  a  mockery,  in  all  but  his  selfishness, 
so  Louis  XV.  had  taken  Tiberius  for 
his  model,  to  whom  he  had  no  resem- 
blance but  in  the  brutishness  of  his 
vices,  Louis  XVI.  was  the  victim  of 
the  two  reigns ;  his  unhappy  end,  of 
course,  prohibits  any  remark  on  his 
memory.  But  it  is  clear  that  he  was 
neither  hero  nor  statesman*  Louis 
XVIII.  and  Charles  Dix  were  the  ex- 
piring snuff  of  the  candle;  there  was 
not  among  them  even  the  flare  that 
the  expiring  candle  so  generally  puts 
forth  to  illustrate  its  last  moments. 
They  sank  into  the  socket  with  a  tran- 
quillity worthy  of  their  original  lustre, 
and  were  no  more. 

The  education  of  the  Duke  of  Bonr- 
deaux  has  probably  fixed  the  extin- 
guisher. on  their  ashes  for  ever.  He 
IS  described  in  the  foreign  journals  as 
a  round- stomached,  heavy-headed, 
obese  yomig  man,  with  ms  brains 
made  of  adipodre,  and  his  blood  olive 
oil.  This,  in  some  measure,  is  the 
fault  of  his  sprightly  mamma.  She 
ought  to  have  put  off  her  trip  to 
Vendee,  and  put  him  through  a  ^>od, 
manly  English  education,  when  she  had 
him  here.  If  the  boy  had  been  tmnd- 
ling  a  boon,  rowing  a  boat,  or  playing 
single-stick  at  Eton,  with  now  and 
then  a  foot-race  after  the  Royal 
hounds,  and  regular  cricket,  he  might 
have  grown  into  something  that  would 
make  the  Orleans  dynasty  think  of 
contingencies.  Besides  the  sports 
which  widened  his  chest  without  dis- 
tending his  stomach,  and  gave  him  vi- 
gour in  his  frame  without  balancing 
him,  as  Rabelais  said  of  hb  critic,  like 
a  rope-dancer*s  pole,  **  lead  at  both 
ends,"  he  might  have  laid  in  a  Httk 
literature ;  have  known  what  soldiers 
and  senators  did  before  the  grande  na- 
tion bad  learned  to  curl  a  periwig, 
or  thought  of  any  other  tailor  than 
the  bear ;  have  imbibed  some  of  the 
daring  spirit  of  the  old  Roman,  and 
learned  some  of  the  lofty  feelings  of 
the  old  Greek,  republicans  though 
they  were.  In  short,  the  half-dozen 
years  at  Eton,  or  Winchester,  or 
Westminster,  or  Harrow — for  we  ab- 
hor Rugbv,  "  et  id  genus  omnet*  as  a 
contemptible  hole,  since  Arnold  acts 
the  mad  Pythia  on  his  stool,  and 
screams  nonsense  from  the  rabble  tri- 
pod—would have  made  a  man  of  him 
instead  of  a  monk,  a  soldier  instead  of 
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a  nnoker,  a  statesman  instead  of  a 
quidnunc,  and  a  prince  instead  of  a 
penffuin.  Yet  we  impute  no  part  of 
this  ill  Inck  to  the  individual.  It  was 
the  fortune  of  the  Bourhons  that  fell 
upon  him,  finished  hy  the  "  ultra-sni- 
ritual  fooleries  of  a  fkmil^  now  de- 
scended into  dotage."  Louis- Philippe 
is  still  King ;  and  it  was  hut  a  week 
siDce  that  he  brought  an  action  for 
damages  to  his  roy^  character  against 
a  Parisian  "organ  of  the  public  mind/* 
as  they  call  themselves :  in  other  words, 
an  impudent  scribbler,  as  every  body 
else  would  call  him,  who,  from  his 
garret,  in  a  paroxysm  ofsovpe  maigre, 
attempted  to  fulmine  over  the  Tuil- 
leries.  The  garreteer  was  fined,  and 
we  hope  will  be  confined,  until  he 
learns  better  manners,  and  discovers 
that  fellows  who  licked,  and  would 
still  lick,  the  dust  of  Napoleon's  boots, 
have  no  right  to  play  antics  now,  and 
give  the  bodies  of  slaves  the  airs  of 
fireemen. 

In  the  mean-time,  Louis- Philippe  is 
making  a  devcr  use  of  his  daughters 
and  his  francs.     He  is  marrying  the 
young  Orleannoises  in  all  quarters  to 
German  Royalties,  and  dowering  them, 
it  seems,  which  must  be  an  equal  as- 
tonishment and  rejoicing  to  the  purses 
of  German  sovereignty.      He    thus 
giyes  the  Germans  an  interest  in  his 
sitting  on  the  throne  of  the  Parisians. 
They  feel  that,  if  he  were  sent  to  seek 
his  fortune,  there  would  be  an  end  of 
theirs.    He  is  now  remitting  one  of 
his  sylphs  into  Wirtemberg,  with  an 
annual  salary  of  L.24,000  sterlhig—a 
sum  less  by  L.6000  a-year  than  that 
supreme  patriot,  his  Royal  Highness 
the  Duke  of  Sussex  condescends  to  ac- 
cept from  the  nation  whose  burdens 
he  so  feelingly  deplores,  but  which 
must  exhilarate  the  Exchequer  of  the 
Wirtemberger  to  the  most  rapturous 
degree.    The  German  has,  therefore, 
a  dutiful  feeling,  to  the  exact  amount 
of  L.24,000  yearly,  in  behalf  of  Louis 
Philippe.     So  goes  on  the  system. 
The  French  Kmg  thus  proceeds  to 
plant  a  row  of  pensioners  among  his 
neighbours ;  and  we  should  not  won- 
der if  the  Duke  of  Nemours  carried 
proposals  with  him  to  Algiers,  for  the 
black-eyed  daughter  of  3ie  Emperor 
of  Morocco,  and  a  letter  of  credit  on 
the  Treasury  of  the  Tuileries,  to  the 
M  amount  calculated  to  make  a  friend 
and  pensioner  of  the  illustrious  Maho- 
metaa  to  the  end  of  his  days. 


As  the  Ballot  is  now  so  great  a 
favourite  with  the  Radicals,  we  re- 
commend the  following  piece  of  dex- 
terity for  their  use;  though  we  are 
by  no  means  sure  of  the  originality  of 
the  contrivance,  as  it  is  perfectly  pro- 
bable that  it  may  have  been  an  old 
invention  of  reform,  and  so  forth,  in 
our  own  land : — **  At  tho  election  of 
the  Municipal  Council  in  one  of  the 
Rhine  provinces  in  June  last,  it  was 
found  that  there  were  64  tickets  in  the 
balloting-box,  giving  a  majority  of  51 
votes  to  the  Alayor,  who  presided  at 
this  performance,  for  President  of  the 
Council,  there  being  but  51  voters 
present.     This  not  coming  within  the 
act  of  calculation  nullified  the  ballot, 
and  the  whole  affair  was  tried  over 
again  in  July.     We  think  that  the 
inventors  were  rather  too  fond  of  their 
invention.     On  the  second  election  37 
tickets  were  found  in  the  box,  though 
but  32  voted.     The  csdculation  was 
again  unmanageable,  and  the  success- 
ful Mayor  proposed  to  solve  the  pro- 
blem by  taking  the  box  home  with 
him.     This,  however,  satisfied  nobody 
but  himself  and  his  partisans.      A 
scufiBle  ensued  for  the  possession  of  the 
box.     It  tumbled  on  the  floor,  the  lid 
fell  off,  and  lo!  it  exhibited  a  false 
bottom,   so   satisfactorily    contrived, 
that   any  number  of  tickets   being 
lodged  in  the  false  bottom  previously 
to  the  ballot,  a  slight  shake  of  the  box 
would  open  that  bottom,  and  let  all 
the  imprisoned  tickets  jump  up  and  do 
their  duty  among  their  more  regular 
brethren.     The  ballot  towns  pretend 
to  be  prodigiously  scandalized  by  this 
violation  of  the  purity  of  the  ballot." 
But  let  this  exquisite  measure  be  once 
introduced  among  us,  and  we  have  too 
'much  respect  for  Radical  skill  to  doubt 
that  the  German  contrivance  would  be 
voted  clumsy ;  that  we  should  manage 
our  false  bottoms  without  the  chance 
of  their  being  detected  ;  and  that  the 
best  paying  candidate  would  juggle  his 
way  through  thick  and  thin  with  the 
nicety  of  the  Emperor  of  the  Conjurers 
himself.     We  think  that  the  choice  of 
a  chairman  for  a  municipal  council 
would  be  exacUy  the  occasion  on  which 
such  a  system  would  be  most  happily 
adopted  among  ourselves ;  and  though 
among  the  amenities  and  sensibilities 
of  the  Papist  character,  the  bullet 
nught  be  preferred  in  Irelimd  to  the 
ballot,  yet  we  have  no  doubt  that  the 
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g^allant  reformers  of  Lambetli  and 
Finaburjy  the  Tower  Hamlets  and 
Maryleboney  when  they  shall  be  iu  a 
condition  to  choose  magistrates  and 
members  of  Parliament  by  the  ballot, 
will  honour  their  new  found  freedom 
with  specimens  of  ingenuity  that  will 
throw  the  barbarians  of  the  Rhine 
utterly  into  the  shade. 

The  papers  announce  that  Lord 
Prudhoe,  the  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  has  written  home  to 
say  that  he  is  going  with  a  party  to 
Syria  and  Egypt ;  it  being  farther 
intimated  that  the  part^  will  probably 
cross  the  Desert  to  India.  TraTcUing, 
doubtless,  is  very  amusing ;  and 
though  the  Desert  would  not  be 
mudi  to  our  taste,  it  may  be  to  Ihat 
of  others.  But  if  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  Lord  Prudhoe  and 
his  party,  we  should  be  strongly 
tempted  to  ask.  Gentlemen,  haye  you 
nothing  on  earth  else  to  do  ?  Here 
three  families  of  you  have  been  known 
by  name  to  be  rambling  through  the 
wild,  worthless,  and  profligate  |^ro- 
vincea  of  the  East  for  the  last  half, 
dozen  years.  Science  may  be  a  good 
reason.  But  what  have  you  contri- 
buted to  science?  What,  in  fact,  have 
you  contributed  but  paragraphs  to 
newspapers,  ridicule  and  riz- dollars 
to  the  rabble  about  you,  and  contempt 
to  the  rank  which  you  are  bom  to 
sustain,  and  the  duties  which  you  are 
expected  to  perform  ?  To  Lord 
Prudhoe,  and  others  like  him»  we 
should  be  much  inclined  to  say.  My 
lord,  your  travels  should  bq  over  by 
this  time ;  you  have  a  country.  Do 
you  know  what  la  going  on  these 
while  you  are  dawdMng  out  life,  time, 
and  opportunity  from  Medina  to  Mec- 
ca, ttod  from  Mecca  to  Medina  ?  Do 
you  know  that  England  is  at  this  mo- 
ment in  a  criab  which  ma^  be  her 
vuin?  You  would  ieel  indigsftant  if 
you  were  told  that  you  had  no  more 
of  patriotism  in  you  than  a  postman ; 
and  yet,  if  he  travels  daily,  it  is  lor 
somebody's  service.  But  here  you 
are  rambling  from  one  haunt  of  ^alf- 
savage  life  to  anothemi  wasting  the 
time  which  ought  to  be  given  to  your 
oouatry,  the  money  wluoh  ought  to 
be  expended  in  your  oouatry,  the  pa- 
tirooage  which  ought  to  enoourage  the 
taste  of  your  country,  and  the  as- 
ample  which  ought  to  cooArm  the 
yviaeiples  of  your  eountry.    Do  you 


think  that  the  Providence  wldeh  gave 
you  the  rank  and  fortime  of  a  nohle- 
nuin,  and,  above  all,  of  a  British  no- 
bleman, ever  intended  that  you  should 
have  no  better  account  to  render  of  it 
than  that  you  were  spending  year 
upon  year  without  ntark  or  use, 
lingering  among  the  nonentities  of 
pashas  and  beys,  the  nonsense  of  fa- 
quirs and  dervishes,  and  the  unutter- 
able vilenessee  that  every  where  meet 
ihe  eye  in  Mahometan  life?  Come 
home,  my  lord;  leave  such  matters  to 
men  as  obscure  by  nature  as  by  £>r- 
tune,  to  privileged  spies,  or  revdutioa- 
ary  quacks,  hackney  tourists,  speeu- 
lators  in  mummies  for  the  mariLet,  or 
general  traders  in  iniquity.  Take 
your  place  among  the  manly  ranks  of 
your  manly  countrymen ;  enter  the 
Legislature,  and  show  that  you  are 
fit  to  defend  the  place  in  society 
which  has  been  allotted  to  you.  FoL 
low  the  example  of  your  fa^b-minded 
brother,  and  disdain  to  live  a  deserter 
from  the^canse  of  the  CoastitutioD, 
and  an  encumbrance  to  the  name  of 
your  country. 

We  say  this  not  so  much  to  the  in- 
ctividual  as  to  the  class — ^not  merely  to 
Lord  Prudhoe,  but  to  the  ramhliDg 
rabble.  We  cannot  and  we  ought 
not  to  suppress  our  disgust  for  those 
who  leave  others  to  fight  their  battles 
and  while  Engliahmen  at  home  are 
■trainii^  every  nerve  to  guard  what 
remains  to  them  of  civil  liberty,  are 
playing  ihefiuriueHite  for  life  in  Egypt, 
Of  Syria,  or  Arabia*  or  Paleetine;  or 
•arrying  their  etmui  through  half  the 
globe.  We  ask.  Of  what  use  are  those 
knguid  personages  on  earth  ?  or  if, 
instead  of  smoking  their  pipes  along 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  they  were 
laid  under  its  surges,  who  would  miss 
them? 

No  one  can  object  to  traveb  for 
diecovery,  for  the  sight  of  lands  &r 
nous  in  story,  for  cla»ic  recoUectioiiSy 
iii>f  Ijuvposea  of  humanity,  or,  in  a 
eertaia  degree,  for  giving  the  pohsfa 
and  spirit  whidi  an  aoquaiatance  witii 
varioua  modes  of  foreign  Mfo  ii  qnali- 
fled  to  give  the  gentleman. 

'*  Mores    homuiain   mnltoram    vidit  et 
nrbea," 

is  the  praise  oi  the  wiaeet  of  the 
Greeks.  But  the  point  of  oar  objec- 
tion is  the  restless  foUy  that  is  always 
vunnhig  abroad — that  makes  life  a 
scamper  froQi  eountry  to  owmti^^^ad 
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disregards  all  the  duties  of  station^  all 
the  honours  of  intelligent  exertion^  all 
the  bomefelt  sensibilities  and  domes- 
tic benevolenees  that  belong  to  the 
English  landlord,  and  all  the  import- 
ant serrices  which  are  at  all  times 
within  the  power,  and  are  now  impe- 
rionslj  required  from  the  British  re- 
presentative. We  do  not  think  that 
those  offices  ought  to  be  cancelled 
even  hj  the  merits  of  feeding  on  pil' 
lau,  and  puffing  chibouks  every  day  of 
the  365,  .or  of  being  able  to  talk  of 
"thepa^a*s  stud'*  with  the  famili- 
arity of  one  of  his  stable-boys,  or 
drinking  sherbet  in  the  hearing  of  the 
scandalous  ehronicle  of  ten  seraglios. 
Another  point  of  still  more  import- 
ance, if  possible,  is  the  measureless 
Dollution  of  mind  which  this  rage  for 
foreign  travel,  and  especially  Oriental 
travel,  habitually  produces.  It  would 
only  stain  our  pages  to  touch  up(m 
the  scenes  which  notoriously  form  a 
regular  portion  of  Contuiental  life. 
They  are  abominable^  and  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  Eng- 
lishman who  can  make  up  his  mind  to 
,  go  on  diiettanteing  it  in  the  grossneas 
of  the  moraL  atmosphere  of  the  Con- 
tinental cities,  is  unfit  to  breathe  the 
air  of  EngUsh  manners  again.  He 
had  better  never  recross  the  Channel. 
There  ongbl  to  be  a  Lazaretto  for  the 
importers  of  aaeh  pestilenee.  But 
Oriental  life  is  doubly  abomiaable; 
and  yet  we  cannot  discover  much 
alarm  on  the  sulaect  in  noble  lords 
and  gentlemen  who  make  those  re- 
gions of  estabUshed  depravitj^  a  regu- 
lar haunt,  and  live  ia  the  sight  and 
sound  of  all  its  horrible  orgieff  with  no 
more  conmunction  than  if  they  were 
the  most  umocoit  afiairs  in  the  world. 
Why  should  not  men  of  character 
disdain  to  leave  themsdves  open  to 
the  taunts  of  their  country  ? 

A  remarkably  impudent  report  has 
lately  fluttered  about  the  "  fashionable 
world/'  as  it  is  termed^  amounting  to 
the  surmise  of  a  Terr  impudent  jpart 
of  that  world,  that  the  Queei^Dow- 
ager  is  about  to  marry,  and  that 
the  happy  man  is  to  be  Lord  Howe. 
Lord  nowe  has  been  a  widower  about 
six  months,  we  believe,  and  Queen 
Adelaide  a  widow  only  since  the  20th 
of  June,  Ettle  mere  than  two.  The 
tepoit  has  obviously  given  both  pai% 
ties  credit  for  cooaiderable  ^oickness 
of  movement,  and  correroon&ng  dis- 


regard of  public  opinion.  Of  course 
we  allude  to  it  only  to  discountenance 
it.  But  this  is  the  day  when  the 
**  rosy  god,"  as  Lord  Palmerston 
calls  his  prototype,  is  pronounced  to 
be  all-powerful  in  the  superior  regions 
of  Pindico.  The  palaee,  in  fact,  is  tilled 
with  such  an  assemblage  of  women, 
young  and  old,  witty  aiid  Whig,  that 
espieglerie  is  the  order  of  the  day. 
What,  for  instance,  can  bo  the  life  of  a 
iliaid  of  honour  ?  For  the  twelve  hours 
of  eyery  mortal  dav  sho  has  not 
twelve  minutes  employment,  except 
the  very  rational  one  of  looking  at 
herself  in  the  glass,  and  at  the  omeer 
of  the  guard  out  of  her  window.  A 
levee  comes  once  a  fortnight  to  awake 
her  out  of  her  doze.  Once  in  three 
months,  perhaps,  she  moves  from 
Pimlico  to  Windsor,  adds  its  melan- 
choly notch,  Hke  Sterne*s  captive,  to 
her  tally,  and  finds  herself  in  Pixnlico 
again.  In  the  mean- time,  etiquette, 
the  empress  of  headachs,  commands 
that  this  unfortunate  victim  of  loyalty, 
sinecurism,  and  a  himdred  a  year, 
shall  sit  as  regularly  at  her  post,  as  if 
she  wore  the  uniform  of  a  dragoon, 
and  sat  daily  on  a  charger  at  the 
Horseguards'  Gate,  as  performed  in 
the  pui:  of  the  Marble  Governor  in 
Don  Giovanni. 

But  have  these  "  vietimes  cioitrees/^ 
these  caged  birds  of  the  PimHco 
Museum,  these  imitation-nuns  of  the 
nineteenth  century  no  tongves  ?  Have 
they  agreed  to  abandon  &e  most  ina- 
prescnptible  of  all  female  privileges — 
have  uiej  forfeited  the  first  right  of 
woman,  that  of  talking  upon  all  subjects 
whatever  ?  No.  And  yet  thev  lan- 
guish under  duresse.  Polities,  for  in- 
stance, that  copious  subject  with  which 
cofTee-hoases,  common  councils,  and 
club-rooms  overflow,  are  of  necessity 
cireumseribed.  They  are  all,  from 
the  mistress  of  the  robes  down  to  the 
kitchen-maid,  the  mothers,  wives, 
sisters,  cousins,  daughters,  nieces  and 
nondescripts  of  Whigs.  For  the  pa- 
tronage-abhorring Whigs  have  not 
suffer^  any  fem2de>  from  the  kitchen- 
wench  up  to  the  mistress  of  the  robes, 
to  touch  a  penny  of  civil-list  money, 
without  being  ame  to  prove  her  blood 
by  at  least  foui^  quarterings  with  the 
Whig  Ministry.  But,  by  a  curious 
and  yet  natural  result,  all  the  women 
are  thorough  Conservatives.  The 
nature  of  woman  is  generous,  honest, 
and  high-hearted;  it  hates  the  paltry. 
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the  knayish,  and  the  mean.  This 
settles  the  question  at  once.  They 
must  abhor  Whiggism  in  all  its  varie- 
ties; and  Whiggism  they  do  abhor 
accordingly. 

It  is  notorious  that  the  wives  and 
families  of  all  the  Whig  nobles  are 
Conservatives ;  that  they  keep  aloof, 
with  double-distilled  precaution,  from 
the  touch  of  that  upstart  Whiggism, 
which,  on  the  strength  of  its  political 
impudence,  aspires  to  be  received  into 
poBshed  society;  thattiie  Whig  ladies 
stand  to  their  arms  by  instmct  on  the 
approach  of  Whiggism,  bowing  and 
smiling  as  it  may  come,  and  give  it 
the  coolest  of  all  possible  receptions. 
But  all  this  imposes  silence  on  the 
sex.  As  the  Persian  says,  **  The  lip 
of  prudence  is  closed  on  the  tongue  of 
indignation,  and  the  dagger  of  scorn 
is  sheathed  in  the  silken  shawl  of  se- 
curity." In  plain  English,  their  lady- 
ships know  well  that,  in  the  present 
crisis.  Lord  Melbourne  acts  the  part 
of  Duenna,  and  Lord  John  Russell  as 
Soubrette,  and  that  between  both, 
every  syllable  uttered  in  the  darkest 
comer  of  the  darkest  coterie  would 
come  to  light,  and  instant  fugitation 
be  the  inevitable  reward  of  too  much 
candour.  Thus  they  must  not  be 
candid;  and  thus  on  politics  they  must 
pl^  the  part  of  mutes,  malgre. 

However,  on  other  subjects,  they 
have  not  yet  been  put  under  ban ;  and 
as  Lord  Melbourne  has  not  yet  pro- 
claimed any  restriction  on  Court  gos- 
sip, they  are  driven  to  this  resource 
wi^  the  avidity  of  a  camel  in  the  De- 
sert to  the  well,  muddy  though  it  be. 
As  Madame  de  Houdetot,  in  the  day 
of  the  showy  monarchy  of  France, 
said,  that  firom  the  dulness  of  palaces 
there  is  but  one  escape—politics,  too, 
having  been  forbidden  in  Versailles— 
"  Excepte  Tamour,  tout  en  Versailles 
est  terriblemsnt  ennuyeuz,**  an  uni- 
versal spirit  of  matchmaking  seems  to 
be  the  g^and  substitute  for  spirits  of 
all  other  descriptions.  Like  the  re- 
vellers in  the  days  of  Noah,  they  are 
marrying  and  giving  in  marriage,  at 
least  in  fancy,  all  day  long.  Thus  we 
have  alluded  to  a  report  of  the  Queen- 
Dowager's  intended  nuptials.  This 
we  shall  set  down  as  the  *'  ne  plus 
ultra"  of  easy  invention. — Thus  the 
little  Queen,  scarcely  beyond  girl- 
hood, and  with  all  the  innocence  of 
girlhood,  is  given  over  to  a  handsome 
allowance  of  reported  suitors,  at  the 


rate  of  about  half-a-hnndred  a-week  ; 
and  Uie  chance  has  evidently  stirred 
up  the  whole  race  of  the  Baron  Ton> 
der-ten-troncks,  the  whole  landstorm  of 
the  pauper  princedoms  and  pennywiae 
potentates  of  Teutschland.  They  are 
now  figuring  by  platoons  in  the  list  of 
dinner-eaters  at  Windsor.  The  Eng- 
lish  eye  shrinks  instinctively  from 
those  flat-faced,  sallow-skinn^  pur- 
blind, and  smoke-dried  Goths  and  Van- 
dals, who,  pipe  in  mouth  and  proposal 
in  hand,  come  to  **  make  matrimony*' 
and  fatten  on  the  heirship  of  En^and. 
Whatever  the  party,  who  now  not 
merely  encircle,  but  circumvent  the 
Queen,  may  wish — for  of  course  the 
family  calculation  is,  that  she  must  be 
given  to  some  of  *'  our  near  and  dear 
relations,**  the  yellow -bristled  crop 
of  the  wild  man  and  the  wild  boar, 
the  bearded  barbarians  of  the  Black 
Forest — ^we  have  our  own  reasons  for 
relieving  her  Mayest^  from  the  slights 
est  share  of  interest  m  the  family  spe- 
culation. We  fully  believe  that  she  is 
aware  of  the  whole  system,  and  that 
if  she  is  to  have  a  mind  of  her  own  in 
the  matter,  she  will  scorn  alike  a  Whig 
Ministry  and  a  Whig  marriage.  Her 
Majesty  goes  on  ''  winning  golden 
opinions  of  all,"  except  the  Irish  ora- 
tors, who  attribute  to  her  the  writing 
of  thdr  <'  Election  squibs**  while  their 
canvass  is  still  trembling,  and  deprive 
her  of  the  renown  of  this  new  species 
of  royal  and  noble  authorship  when 
they  nave  rioted  their  way  into  Par- 
liament. They  then  will  bear  no  bro- 
ther or  sister  squib -writer  on  the 
throne.  She  is  still  too  young  for  us 
to  expect  the  decision  of  an  EHzabetb, 
but  the  time  for  this,  too,  may  come. 
At  present  she  exhibits  all  the  quali- 
ties that  should  belong  to  a  mind  only 
wanting  years  to  do  other  things.  She 
has  begun  her  career  under  singular 
difficulties  for  one  so  young.  Eliza- 
beth was  twenty-five  and  Anne  thirty- 
eight.  Elizabeth  had  been  schooled  in 
the  storm-teaching  of  adversity,  and 
had  learned  the  maxims  of  govern- 
ment in  solitude,  and  of  Protestantism 
within  sight  of  the  scaffold — severe 
teachers  those,  but  guides  to  a  reigo 
of  glory. 

There  are  reports  that  Russia  is 
busy  in  fomenting  disturbances  in  Bri- 
tish India.  The  ambition  of  this 
Government  for  giving  herself  trouble 
seems  already  extensive  enough.   She 
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has  a  war  on  her  hands  with  Circassian 
Poland  is  at  her  side  as  angry  as  a 
chained  tiger,  and  as  eager  to  break 
^e  chain.  In  the  one  she  is  forced 
to  keep  np  an  army  of  50,000  men, 
the  otto"  has  a  whole  army  in  garri- 
son ;  upon  her  lies  Turkey,  which  she 
watches  with  another  army.  And 
now,  with  Persia  watched  by  another 
army,  she  is  speculating  on  making 
India  the  exerctsing-ground  for  ano- 
ther; and  the  whole  being  rounded  by 
her  grand  speculation  of  making  the 
Mediterranean  what  she  has  made  the 
Eoiine  and  has  nearly  made  the  Bal- 
tic, a  Russian  lake,  at  the  unquestion- 
able certainty  of  a  war  with  England 
in  due  season,  which  would  as  unques- 
tionably merge  into  a  general  collision 
of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Europe. 

Can  human  guilt  go  beyond  the 
crime  of  those  who  solicit  war  ?  If 
Russia  ever  sends  a  soldier  across  the 
Indian  frontier,  she  will  have  opened 
the  floodgates  to  an  inundation  of 
blood  that  it  may  be  beyond  all  human 
power  to  stem.  But  if  any  one  throne 
on  earth  is  less  justifiable  than  another 
in  this  homicide  ambition,  that  throne 
is  Russia.  She  has  at  this  time  the 
largest  extent  of  solid  land  under  her 
dominion  that  has  belonged  to  any 
sceptre  since  the  fall  of  Rome.  The 
Emperor  can  travel  ^ye  thousand  miles 
ahead  without  passing  his  own  fron- 
tier. His  sceptre  with  one  sweep 
touches  the  Baltic  and  the  Pacific,  the 
Pole,  and  almost  the  Line.  But  the 
condition  of  his  empire  is  still  more 
remarkably  one  which  should  prohibit 
ambition.  Nine-tenths  of  it  require 
all  the  fostering  hand  of  a  paternal 
GoTemment.  A  hundred  years  of 
domestic  tranquillity,  and  five  hundred 
years  of  the  whole  devotion  of  impe^ 
rial  energies  to  bring  out  the  energies 
of  the  people,  would  not  be  more  than 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  true 
developement  of  the  capacities  of  Rus- 
sia for  strength,  affluence,  industry, 
and  national  happiness.  Of  all  coun- 
tries on  earth,  too,  she  has  not  merely 
the  widest  expanse  for  the  noblest  la- 
bour,— ^that  labour  which  plants  cities 
where  deserts  once  were,  fills  the 
mighty  morass  with  gorgeous  fertility, 
pours  population  over  we  waste,  and 
raises  from  the  whole  boundless  con- 
quest over  nature  and  circumstance 
the  trophies  of  public  knowledge,  in- 
telligence, and  virtue;  but  she  has 
the  securest  means  for  its  exercise. 
She  has  no  jealous  neighbours  capa- 


ble of  taking  her  by  surprise,  or  com- 
pelling her  to  intermit  her  peaceful 
objects  in  the  preparative  against 
hostile  aggression.  She  has  in  her 
interior  none  of  that  heated  and  com- 
pressed population  which,  in  other 
lands,  ferments  into  civil  war.  The 
vast  space  over  which  her  people  are 
spread,  the  still  vaster  space  over 
which  it  may  spread  without  limit  for 
centuries,  preclude  all  national  distur. 
banco,  aU  of  that  fretful  passion  for 
change  which  forces  the  eyes  of  other 
sovereigns  to  be  perpetually  painfully 
awake.  With  an  empire  spreading 
into  every  variety  of  climate,  with  seas, 
mountains,  plains,  and  forests,  all  on 
a  scale  of  the  most  magnificent  na- 
ture, within  her  bosom ;  with  fifty 
millions  of  men  at  this  moment  to  re- 
joice in  her  protection,  and  send  up 
their  gratitude  to  her  throne ;  what 
more  could  king  or  demi-god  desire  ? 
But  no,  this  is  not  enough ;  a  crafly 
council,  shivering  among  the  swamps 
and  snows  of  the  Ladoga,  the  Cabinet 
of  St  Petersburg,  think  that  this  is 
not  enough  for  the  happiness  of  their 
Emperor.  With  three-fourths  of 
Asia  at  his  foot,  he  must  sleep  on  an 
uneasy  pillow  until  he  has  covered 
the  Circassian  mountains  with  the 
blood  of  their  brave  people;  until 
he  has  crushed  the  throne  of  the 
Sultan  in  another  mire  of  blood ;  until 
he  has  swept  the  Arab,  the  Egyptian, 
the  Persian,  and  the  Indian  like  a 
whirlwind,  and  left  the  marks  of  his 
ill-omened  triumph  on  the  shores  of 
Bengal.  If  we  do  injustice  to  Russia, 
we  do  it  only  on  the  authorities  of  her 
own  advocates ;  the  German  gazettes, 
notoriously  in  Russian  pay,  continually 
menace  a  war  in  India.  The  Russian 
military  unanimously  pronounce  it  a 
mere  promenade,  and  calculate  on  its 
success  as  a  matter  of  inevitable  cer- 
tainty. We  desire  to  do  no  injustice 
to  the  character  of  the  Emperor; 
but  we  see  Poland  crushed,  Persia 
shackled,  Turkey  kept  under  the  lash, 
and  the  last  conquest  fiercely  ur- 
ged, which,  by  seizing  the  whole 
chain  of  the  Caucasian  countries,  must 
whoUv  usurp  possession  of  the  Black 
Sea,  lay  Asia  Minor  open  to  hour- 
ly invasion  in  the  east,  make  the  Eu- 
phrates a  Russian  river,  the  Persian 
Gulf  a  Russian  dock,  and  leave  no- 
thing between  her  rage  of  conquest  and 
British  India  but  the  crumbhng  bar- 
rier of  a  few  native  princes,  equally 
ready  to  slaughter  each  other  or  r^- 
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Yolt  to  tbe  parU  who  wiU  bribe  with 
the  most  lavish  hand. 

One  characteristic  of  the  Russian 
Cabinet  is,  the  extraordinary  quantity 
of  diplomacy  which  it  employs ;  it  has 
more  ministerial  agents  aecre<fited  to 
European  courts  than  any  oth^  so* 
vereign  power  of  Europe ;  and  for  one 
public  minister  it  probably  has  tea 
unaeereditedf  but  much  more  actiye. 
It  b  infinitely  to  the  disgraee  of  the 
foreign  nobiHtyy  that  they  are  g«ier- 
ally  grasping  for  official  sitnationsy  and 
that  where  they  cannot  attain  high  and 
ostensible  ones,  they  are  scandadously 
ready  to  take  low  and  unacknowledged 
ones.  This  is  peculiarly  the  case  in 
Russia*  which  abounds  in  princes*  and 
which  has  probaUy  ten  spies  for  one 
minister.  We  take  it  for  granted  that» 
excepting  a  few  of  the  higher  notHlity, 
the  whole  of  the  Russian  men  of  rank 
who  trayel  through  Europe  are,  under 
one  form  or  another,  spies.  Thus  we 
have  Russian  nobles  who  come  oyer 
to  this  country  as  regularly  oTery  year 
as  the  swallows ;  some  soolttei)  with 
the  lore  of  agriculture,  others  with  an 
irrepressible  taste  for  manufactures, 
others  soenthusiastically  fond  of  horse- 
racing  and  hunting,  that  they  cauBot 
live  a  season  out  of  MeltoB  and  New- 
market. They  come  over  with  dashing 
equipages,  a  strong  hunting  establish- 
ment, and  a  full  purse.  Their  bettings 
introduce  them,  of  coarse,  among  the 
patricians  of  the  turf;  they  are  invit- 
ed to  the  dubs,  they  dine  at  the  houses 
of  noUemen,  the  bottle  eircnlajles»  tbe 
conversation  flows  freely,  the  Court  and 
the  Miabtry,  the  polices  of  the  eomi- 
try,  and  the  characters  ef  poUk  mea 
are  talked  of  withoot  Mait,  and  with- 
out disguise.  Some  of  these  BoUemen, 
perhaps,  are  ministers  theasseWes,  or 
at  least  ae<)aaiiited  with  the  olyeels  ef 
Government.  Fanuliarity,  eapitnl 
claret,  and  long  conversation,  natondly 
let  out  every  Uiing.  The  evening,  sit 
length.  Is  over,  snd  the  dub  retire  to 
rest,  the  Russian  retires  to  bis  povt- 
fdio,  writes  his  despatch,  sends  it  sur- 
charged vrith  the  news  jof.  the  day  to 
his  agent  of  correspondence  in  the 
metropoliAf  and  hats  dione  has  duty  as 
a  diplomatist  fov  the  nest  twenty .fo«r 
hours.  We  name  no  nemes^  bait  the 
domino  will  fit  a  doeen  of  the  best 
dancers  of  the  Maourka,  best  plasyeis 
of  Ecaite,  and  best  whiskered  Mekott- 
iaas  in  the  Ihring  sMiaki  ei 
and  faerse-roelag. 


A  carious  instance  of  this  order  is 
given,  though  so  far  off  as  India,  bj 
an  intelligent  correspondent  of  one  of 
the  papers.  It  seems  that  the  Govero- 
nient  of  Bombay  have  arrested  three 
persons  ascertained  to  be  Rqssub 
agents,  and  caught  in  the  very  fact  of 
exciting  the  nadves  to  insurreetioQ. 
The  dMpatches  relative  to  this  arrest 
have,  says  the  same  correspeodest, 
been  transmitted  within  this  month  to 
Downing  Street.  The  letter  states 
that,  a  few  months  since,  a  Poll»h 
Count,  an  attache  of  the  Riedaa  em- 
bassy at  the  Court  of  PersUt  had  been 
easployed  on  a  peregrination  through 
Inctia.  The  Cwmt  travels  simply,  of 
course,  as  a  tourist ;  lus  okject  is,  pro- 
fessedly, to  amuse  his  leisure  and  de- 
light his  eyes  with  the  antiqiuties  and 
bMuties  of  the  country.  He  first  gees 
to  Lahore,  and  after  having  vi»sed 
the  eouatij  of  Runjeet  Siag  and  bit 
Commander-in-Chief,  Alkrd  the 
Freachman,  he  is  farther  to  amuse 
lus  leisure  by  takii^  a  survey  oi  the 
whole  of  British  India.  One  iaet  is 
known,  that  the  Count  is  handsookely 
supplied  with  funds.  Oa  leaving 
Teharaa,  he  took  with  him  three 
hundred  thousand  francs,  or  twelve 
thousand  pounds.  We  may  be  par- 
doned for  doubtiag  that  this  showy 
preparaUve  was  altogether  the  pio- 
perty  of  the  little  aOaehe  to  the  ob- 
seure  easbaBsy  of  Tehaian.  The 
Counts  Mstory  is  also  a  ciuioua  eae. 
He  had  held  a  coaHnissiOB  ia  a  Po&k 
legtmeat.  im  the  iaBurredieB  of 
1830  he  joined  Ms  eeuBtryiMB,  of 
eeane  was  bettte&»  raa  out  of  the 
conBtry,  and  came  to  Leudon.  h 
LoadoB  he  was  a  patriot  Pole,  and  of 
eourse  treated  as  eae  oi  the  uaforto- 
aate  brave  ;  but  Aet  half-a-year's 
resideaee  hm,  he  suddnily  s^ped 
away,  and  made  his  a^peftryaee  in  St 
Petersbnrgh,  te  thet  aBtenmhDieiit  ^ 
aU  who  knew  that  no  Pole  could  re- 
Imn  before  an  amnesty.  It  is  not 
evea  clear  that  he  had  a  passport 
But  ia  St  Petersbufgh,  to  the  ad& 
tiond  asteaishment  of  every  o«e  who 
knew  himv  the  Pole  aal  asif  caceped 
the  puaisbaieat  of  a  rawokei,  hat  he 

lived  tharewstf^  of  aamriserioua 
He  was  made  oltocA^  te  the 
Persiaa  embassv  ;  he  joined  i*  isune- 
diately,ap|^iedbimsdftathe]aBgnage 
of  the  country,  a«i  ssioa  of  the  ladiaB 
dtaleets ;  and  had  b<^  sooaaa  made 
humetf  si^feiflHily  flaaat,  iha»  he  was 
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despatched  with  bis  twelve  thousand 
pounds  to  make  his  way  and  hid  o1>- 
seryatioDS  through  Inctia.  The  ques* 
tion  BOW  is»  for  what  objeet  all  those 
suspicions  and  irritating  contrivanoes 
are  put  in  practice?  Is  it  to  insult 
the  feelings  of  England  by  the  display 
of  the  Russian  facilities  for  invading 
theconntry  ?  Is  it  to  keep  the  Indian 
princes  in  that  perpetual  excitement 
wMch  is  the  most  fatal  to  their  own 
eirilisation — or  is  it  with  the  decided 
iDtention  of  attacking  British  India  ? 

Let  us  suppose  the  case*  that  a 
Russian  army  poured  itself  in  from 
the  Persian  firontier>  while  another 
force  passed  the  mountains ;  that  the 
whole  were  concentred  in  the  northern 
prorincesi  and  that  the  tide  jof  invasion 
roiled  down  on  the  British  cities.  Let 
w  suppose  further,  that  Russia  suc- 
ceeded ui  perverting  the  native  powers, 
that  she  raised  the  fallen  barbarism  of 
the  Mahrattas  into  life  again,  and  with 
all  the  hordes  of  pindaries  and  plun- 
derers, joining  the  Tartars  of  her  own 
wildernesses,  poured  a  ^od  of  fire  and 
gore  tbroogh  tlie  regions  fertilized 
and  civilized  bj  a  hnndred  years*  do« 
mimon  of  Britiah  law^  manners,  and 
protection.  What  would  be  the  gain 
to  buouinity  ?  the  whole  <<  Golden 
Pemasda"  must  be  instancy  a  scene 
of  most  desperate  warfare.  The  Bri- 
tish Indian  army  amount  to  three 
hondred  tiioiuand  neii»  brave  soldiers, 
capitally  offieered,  and  incomparably 
provided  with  all  the  equipments  of 
war,  masters  of  the  eottntry*  in  pos- 
setsioB  of  aU  the  fortresses^  and  ae- 
quaiated  with  every  moiwtaio-patli^ 
river,  fold,  and  masters  in  every  quar- 
ter ef  the  navigatioa  of  the  great 
rivers.  Theve  eaa  be  mo  doubt  that 
these  three  hundred  thousand  me^, 
gallantly  eonducteck  and  thus  fighting 
00  thekr  own  ground,  woukl  be  equal 
to  twice  the  number  of  any  troops 
that  Russia  could  ever  pour  into  the 
PeuDsuU.  It  is  true  that  ihe  depen- 
deaceof  Ruesia  would  be,  not  upon  her 
own  troops,  but  upon  the  mullitHde  ef 
Indians  whom  she  might  raise  in  armed 
hands  to  diatraet  the  British  annies,  ha- 
rass their  BKivemeBta,  and  destroy  them 
indetaiL  But  what  a  scene  of  hideous 
slaughter  miut  all  this  be;  what  thou- 
sands and  tMs  of  tkousanda  of  human 
beings  must  be  trampled  into  the 
grave;  what  dtiee  must  be  ruined; 
^hat  havee  nuiat  be  made  ef  the  In- 
bour  of  man ;  what  noble  monuments 


of  ancient  skill  and  modem  wealth 
must  be  levelled  with  the  dust ;  what 
savage  passions  roused  into  fiame; 
what  utter  extinction  of  the  rising 
hopee  of  India,  delivered  over  once 
again  to  barbarism  I  and  all  for  what  ? 
If  the  British  power  could  be  finally 
broken  down,  can  any  man  in  his 
senses  say,  that  Russia  would  be  its 
successor?  The  soil,  saturated  with 
blood  and  covered  with  ashes,  must 
be  given  over  to  barbarism ;  and  the 
barbarism  itself  must  be  devoted  to 
perpetual  war,  until  all  India  was 
either  grasped  in  the  chain  of  some 
overwhelming  tyranny,  or  the  human 
race  perished  and  sank  away  pieco- 
meal,  like  the  fragments  of  a  corpse, 
into  dust  and  pollution.  But  would 
Russia  be  suflbred  to  fulfil  this  eareer 
with  impunity?  Where  would  the 
fleets  of  England  be?  Would  the 
B/itiah  thunders  sleep  ?  Where  would 
the  British  armies  be,  while  there  was 
a  spot  of  the  British  shores  on  which 
they  could  plant  their  foot  ?  Would 
the  sworda  of  Europe  be  suffered  to 
rust  in  their  scabbards  while  the  ham* 
mer  of  the  Northern  Thor  and  the 
dlub  of  Woden  were  thus  crashii^ 
through  the  barriers  to  universal  en^ 
pire  ?  |The  Eastern  war  would  be  bul 
a  prelude  to  the  universal  rbing  olthe 
West  in  arms.  What  would  become 
ef  the  commercial  growth  of  Russia 
herself  during  this  period  of  foreign 
conflict  ?  All  the  labonra  of  the  ma- 
nufactory, the  ezehange»  the  mart, 
must  be  instantly  at  an  Mid.  Her 
nobles  derive  their  ^ef  revenues 
from  the  sale  of  their  tallow,  hemp, 
tar,  and  a  multitude  of  things  required 
for  ship^building,  for  which  their 
chief  customer  is  England.  It  was 
the  cessatieaof  this  eonuneree,  through 
the  frenzy  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  that 
roused  the  nobUity  against  him,  and 
ended  in  taking  has  lifis.  But  if 
Nichelae  were  safe  against  such  a 
feeluig,— which  he  is  not,  and  which 
no  Russian  emperor  ever  can  be,  until 
his  country  eeases  to  be  a  couiUry  of 
serfs  ruled  by  a  despotie  king,  and  his 
people  lorget  the  desperate  resources 
of  tMurbaric  vengeanee  in  the  percep- 
tion of  public  r^ht— what  must  be  the 
hazards  of  RusnaheiBelf?  Napoleen*s 
Hwasion  failed.  But  why?  because 
hie  hour  was  come.  His  furioua  a^i^- 
hUioa  had  ripened  and  swelled  till  it 
must  diPop  ipom  the  tree.  And  ex- 
travagant as  thia  idea  may  appear,  it 
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will  be  sacli  only  to  those  who  know 
not  the  strong  infatuation  that  actually 
sat  upon  him  from  the  moment  when 
the  idea  of  the  Russian  invasion  first 
found  a  pkce  in  his  mind.  Every 
man  of  his  council  remonstrated 
against  it  before  he  left  France — 
every  man  of  his  generals  shrank 
from  it  in  the  field.  He  himself  spent 
whole  nights  of  anxiety^  calculating 
the  hazards  of  the  enterprise.  But 
an  evil  spirit  was  on  him^  and  he  rush* 
ed  to  be  undone. 

But  if  Russia,  with  her  deserts^  her 
swamps,  her  forests,  and  the  fortitude 
of  a  people  undoubtedly  brave,  should 
finally  repel  an  invading  army,  what 
must  be  the  slaughters,  the  burnings, 
the  havoc  of  personal  happiness,  the 
countless  miseries  necessarily  follow- 
ing the  steps  of  either  a  fighting  or  a 
fiying  army!  She  might  be  thrown 
back  a  hundred  years  in  a  campaign 
— and  who  would  be  the  criminal?  Her 
Emperor  I  And  for  what? — ^to  add 
the  whole  East  to  the  whole  North, 
possess  an  extent  of  territory  which  no 
man  could  govern,  and  which  no  na- 
tion could  keep ;  roll  on  in  a  tide  of 
perpetual  blood,  to  quench  a  blaze  of 
perpetual  insurrection ;  and,  after  a 
life  of  tempest,  go  down  to  the  grave 
loaded  with  the  curse  of  mankind  I 

But  might  not  Russia  be  taught  a 
lesson  more  direct  still  ?  What  could 
prevent  a  British  force  of  100,000 
men  from  setting  foot  on  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic,  and  never  withdraw- 
ing till  they  marched  on  St  Peters- 
burg ?  Russia  never  had  a  force  in 
Europe  that  could  face  100,000  Bri- 
tish  troops,  or  half  the  number.  She 
had  seen  one  capital  seized  by  the 
French,  after  a  march  across  Europe. 
She  might  still,  more  suddenly,  see 
another  stormed  by  the  British,  after 
a  march  of  a  few  leagues  from  the 
shore.  The  dynasty  of  the  Czars 
might  be  carried  back  to  a  British  dun- 
geon, and  the  fate  of  Napoleon  be  re- 
peated by  his  successor  in  the  mad 
and  wicked  ambition  of*  universal  em* 
pire.  Still  we  will  doubt  the  ru- 
mours of  Russian  hostility.  Her  Em- 
peror has  too  little  to  gain,  too  much 
to  lose,  too  much  to  settle,  too  much 
to  keep.  If  that  Emperorls  wise,  he 
will  play  the  noble  part  of  a  pacifica- 
tor of  Europe  ;  if  he  is  mad,  he  will 
exhibit  as  its  assailant.  In  dther  case, 
England,  if  she  could  once  throw  off 
the  nightmare  of  her  worthless  and 


vet  cumbrous  Ministry,  might  defy 
him  for  ever.  But  India  must  not  be 
touched.  A  Russian  musket  fired 
there,  and  the  sound  will  ring  round 
the  globe. 

The  Irish  blunder  is  sui  ffenerig  ; 
and  it  is  not  only  of  a  class  by  itself, 
but  it  is  of  the  best  class.  It  always 
puzzles,  which  mere  clownishness  does 
not ;  but  it  always  amuses  by  its  od- 
dity, its  novelty,  and  its  humour.  Of 
this  order  was  the  exclamation  of  the 
Irish  gentleman  who,  on  getting  a  ten- 
pound  prize  in  the  lottery,  and  finding 
that  the  prize  was  less  than  the  monej 
which  he  had  paid  for  it,  cried  out, 
*'  What  luck  it  was  that  I  did  not  get 
the  L.20,000:  I  must  have  been  en- 
tirely ruined  I  '* 

An  orator,  in  the  Irish  House  of 
Commons,  was  describing  the  inordi- 
nate love  of  praise  which  character- 
ised an  opponent.  **  The  honourable 
Member,"  said  he,  **  is  so  fond  of  being 
praised,  that  I  really  believe  he  would 
be  content  to  give  up  the  ghost,  if  it 
were  but  to  look  up  and  read  the 
stone-cutter's  puff  on  his  grave." 

*'  Contempt  of  money,"  was  the  ex- 
pression of  another.  "  The  honour- 
able member  professes  to  play  the 
Ehilosopher.  I  can  assure  yon,  Mr 
ipeaker,  that  if  there  is  any  one 
office  that  glitters  in  the  eyes  of  the 
honourable  member,  it  is  that  of  purse- 
bearer  ;  a  pension  to  him  is  a  com- 
pendiimi  of  all  the  cardinal  virtues. 
All  his  statesmanship  is  comprehended 
in  the  art  of  taxing  •  and  for  good, 
better,  and  best  in  the  scale  of  human 
nature,  he  invariably  reads  pence, 
shillings,  and  pounds.  I  verily  be- 
lieve," exclaimed  the  orator,  rising  to 
the  height  of  his  conception,  **  that  if 
the  honourable  gentieman  were  an  un- 
dertaker, it  would  be  the  delight  of 
his  heart  to  see  all  mankind  sdzed 
with  a  common  mortality,  that  he 
might  have  the  benefit  of  the  general 
burial,  and  provide  scarves  and  hat- 
bands for  the  survivors.'* 

The  answer  of  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  British  brigade  to  the  French 
King  after  an  action,  was  long  & 
source  of  amusement  in  France,  and 
is  still  on  record  as  an  instance  of  the 
pregnant  brusquerie  of  the  sons  of  St 
ratrick.  The  King,  in  portiooior 
out  his  royal  praise,  observed  that  one 
of  the  regiments  had  behaved  with 
great  gallantry,  ''as  wa9  evident  £ram 
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the  number  of  its  wounded/*  "  Yes, 
your  Majestj>"  said  the  impatient  and 
gallant  Major^  jealous  for  the  honour 
of  his  own  battalion^  ^*they  behaved 
well ;  but  I  may  take  leave  to  say,  we 
behaved  better ;  they  might  have  had 
many  wounded,  and  no  blame  to  them> 
but  we  were  ail  kiUed,^* 

This  talent  goes  through  all  ranks. 
We  remember  to  have  heard  a  woman, 
who  was  scolding  her  brats  for  some 
pranks,  exclaim,  **  Well,  you  two 
little  villains,  if  1  can  make  nothing  of 
you,  as  sure  as  I  live  I  will  tell  both 
your  fathers,** 

*'  My  Lord/*  sud  a  fellow  condemn- 
ed to  be  hanged  for  sheep-stealing, 
"  all  I  ask  of  your  Lordship  is,  that  I 
shaU  not  be  nanged  on  a  Friday." 
"  Why  ?*'  asked  the  judge  in  surprise. 
*'  Because,"  was  the  answer,  *'  it  is 
always  counted  a  mighty  unlucky 
dayr 

"  Never  be  critical  upon  the  ladies," 
was  the  ipaxim  of  an  old  Irish  peer, 
remarkable  for  his  homage  to  the  sex ; 
<'the  oidv  way  in  the  world  that  a 
true  gentleman  ever  will  attempt  to 
look  at  the  faults  of  a  pretty  woman 
is  to  shut  Jus  eyes.** 

On  the  late  importation  of  the  co- 
loured and  figured  French  nightcaps, 
an  Irish  Baronet,  who  made  a  pur- 
chase of  half-a-dozen  of  different  pat- 
terns in  Bond  Street,  was  asked, 
*^  What  he  meant  to  do  with  so  many  ?*' 
"  Why,  to  be  sure,  wear  them  all  till 
I  see  which  I  like  best."  "  What  I  in 
the  dark  V*  «'  No ;  I  sleep  with  a  light 
in  the  room."  "  But  how  does  that 
clear  up  the  matter ;  if  you  are  once 
asleep  ?"  ''  Oh,  the  clearest  thing  in 
tho  world.  From  my  cradle  I  had  a 
habit  of  sleeping  with  my  eyes  open." 

"  Is  there  any  ford  here?**  asked 
an  English  tourist  who  came  suddenly 
to  a  full  stop  before  one  of  the  little 
mountain  torrents  of  the  west  of  Ire- 
land.— **  Oh,  to  be  sure,  your  honour, 
there  was  a  ford,**  said  a  peasant  stand- 
ing at  tiie  briidt,  and  making  a  hun- 
dred grimaces  of  civility. — "When 
was  it?**  said  the  tourist. — "Before 
the  bridge  was  built,**  said  the  pea- 
sant ;  "  but  when  man  and  horse  went 
over  the  bridge,  the  ford  got  out  of 
the  habit.*'— "Well,  now  that  the 
bridge  is  broken  down,  I  suppose  the 
ford  may  have  got  into  Uie  habit  again. 
Is  it  safe?" — ^**To  be  sure,  your  ho- 
nour, all  but  in  the  middle,  but  that  is 
nothing ;  and  if  you  can  twimp  there 


is  not  abetter  ford  in  the  country.** 

"  But  I  cannot  swim.*' — "  Then,  your 
honour,  the  only  safe  way  that  I  know 
of  is,  as  soon  as  you  get  out  of  your 
depth,  to  walk  back  again.** 

"  If  we  go  to  law,"  said  a  wealthy 
landholder  to  his  tenant,  "  we  go  into 
Chancery,  and  out  of  Chancery  neither 
of  us  will  ever  get  till  we  get  into  our 
graves.** — "  I  am  of  the  same  opinion ; 
I  want  to  get  into  neither  the  one  nor 
the  other:  so  let  us  go  to  a  reference,** 
said  the  tenant ;  "  and  if  the  reference 
does  not  satisfy  us,  let  the  matter  be 
settled,  as  usual,  by  an  umpire.'* — 
"  Well,  be  it  so,  but  on  thb  condi- 
tion,** said  the  man  of  wealthy  "  that, 
if  he  cannot  make  a  decision,  we  shall 
have  umpires  on  both  sides.** 

A  spirited  and  intelligent  tract,  en- 
titled  "  On  the  Essentials  of  good 
Skirmbhing,**  has  just  appeared  from 
the  pen  of  Lieutenant- Colonel  Gawler, 
late  of  the  d2d  Light  Infantry.  We 
are  glad  to  take  any  opportunity  of 
showing  the  interest  which  we  take  in 
the  honour  of  the  British  soldier  or 
sailor ;  and  we  think  that,  in  thb  pip- 
ing  time  of  peace,  at  least,  they  can- 
not do  thems^ves  more  honour  than 
by  tiirowing  their  minds  on  paper 
when  they  have  any  thing  to  commu- 
nicate useful  to  their  profession  or  to 
their  country.  The  pamphlet  is  but 
of  fort^  pages,  and  we  should  be  glad 
to  see  it  extended  by  the  very  clever 
author  into  a  history  of  the  British 
light  divbion — tliat  memorable  and 
gallant  corps,  which  dbtingubhed  it- 
self on  all  occasions  in  the  Peninsula, 
and  which,  take  it  for  all  in  all,  for  its 
intelligence,  activity,  skill,  and  discip-, 
line  (courage  is  the  indigenous  Quality 
of  the  British  soldier,  whether  nanker 
or  battalion),  was  Uie  perfection  of 
modem  soldiership.  But  thb  brief 
sketch  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  officer,  whether  of  the  light 
troops  or  not.  The  gallant  Colonel 
has  been  stimulated  at  the  moment  by 
the  absurdities  of  some  of  those  foreign 
tacticians,  who  lately  seem  to  think 
that  Britbh  light  troops  were  deficient 
in  intelligence.  Foreigners  have  al- 
ways written  like  blockheads  upon 
every  thing  English;  the  reason  b, 
that  they  write  without  knowing  any 
thing  of  the  matter.  They  have  the 
mbfortune  of  being  wise  in  their  own 
conceit,  and  talk  nonsense,  very  much 
to  their  own  satisfaction.  Thus,  thirty 
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years  a^,  It  iras  a  maxim  in  eyery 
foreign  militaiT  work,  that  the  Eng- 
lish  were  no  eoldiers  at  all — ^that  Eng>- 
lishmen  could  light  veil  at  sea^  a  mat- 
ter which  the  defeat  of  everr  fleet  in 
Enrope  forced  on  their  cloudy  under- 
standings ;  but  as  all  foreigners  are^ 
of  course^  philosophers^  and  every  phi- 
losopher has  iiis  theory,  and  ererj 
theory  is  the  most  incontroyertible 
thing  in  the  world,  the  fact  was  estab- 
lished, that  the  English  sailor  and  sol- 
dier were'  a  totally  different  species  of 
being ;  the  former  all  that  was  alert, 
clever,  and  bold — the  latter  a  heavy 
brute,  nearly  as  wooden  as  the  box  in 
which  he  stood  in  St  James*s  Park, 
and  fit  for  nothing  except  to  stand  in 
that  box. 

The  Peninsula  opened  their  eyes  a 
little,  and  when  they  saw  the  British 
lines  habitually  charging  the  French 
columns,  and  driving  them  like  dust 
before  their  foet,  they  acknowledged 
that  the  British  soldier  could  fight. 
At  Waterloo,  when  they  saw  the 
whole  French  army,  with  the  grand 
homme  himself  at  tneir  head,  pierced, 
battered,  and  broken,  b^  the  British 
ball  and  bayonet,  withm  two  days 
after  Blucher  himself,  and  his  brave 
battalions,  for  brave  the  Prussians  are, 
were  soundly  beaten  at  Lignv,  they 
came  to  the  slow  conclusion,  that  the 
British  were  capital  grenadiers. 

Still  they  have  a  little  reserve  of 
comfort ;  and  General  Gnisenau,  and 
half-a-dozen  other  pamphleteers,  Aus- 
trian, Prussian,  and  French,  try  to 
argue  the  point,  that  the  British  light 
troops  are  not  equal  to  their  own; 
they  evidently  making  the  mistake  of 
-conceiving,  tnat  because  a  German 
will  sit  on  his  horse,  as  a  vidette, 
smoking,  and  with  his  eyes  half  shut 
for  half  a  day,  or  a  Frenchman  would 
run  ragged,  robbing  every  ben-roost 
in  a  country,  they  are  therefore  supe- 
rior to  the  English,  who  like  to  do 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  but  who 
are  glad  to  see  their  enemy,  glad  to  be 
at  work,  and  quick  at  finishing  the 
afbir. 

Colonel  Gawler  takes  up  the  matter 
in  a  business-lilLe  style,  briefly  shows 
that  the  British  light  troops  have  been 
always  famous  from  the  middle  ages 
downwards,  and  famous  from  their 
superior  activity,  courage,  and  intel- 
ligence \  that  the  battles  of  Poictiers, 
Cressy,  and  Agincourt,  were  won  by 
the  English  archeiy ;  that  they  were 


distinguished  in  the  skirmishes  of  the 
American  war  beyond  their  German 
allies,  and  even  beyond  the  American 
woodsmen ;  that  in  Hindostan,  tbe 
flank  companies  of  the  iMittalions  did 
three-fourths  of  the  work,  in  breach 
or  Jungle;  and  that  in  the  Penin- 
sula, during  a  fluctuating  war  of 
eight  campaigns,  over  hundreds  of 
mUes  of  the  most  dlflkult  country, 
and  fighting  the  best  soldiers  of  C«ii- 
tinental  Europe,  whose  best  troopi 
were  light  infantry  ;  the  British  light 
division  were  actually  the  pride  and 
flower  of  the  army. 

Colonel  Oawler  accounts  for  the 
foreign  misconception,  so  far  as  it  is 
sincere,  by  saying  that  those  writers 
have  been  accustomed  to  consider  the 
light  troops  as  belonging  to  the  da^s 
of  the  •'  free  corps,"  the  loose,  lawless 
freebooter ;  but  the  British  soldier  is 
a  disciplined  man.  And  in  the  words 
of  the  Colonel,  *'  we  glory  in  the  dif- 
ference, and  affirm  that  stem  discip- 
line, and  high  soldier-like  principie, 
must  form  the  basis  of  thorough  mili- 
tary  efficiency,  to  the  full  as  much  in 
the  light  and  extended  services  as  in 
those  of  a  more  concentrated  descrip- 
tion.  Free  corps  originate  in  long 
internal  wars.  Thus  they  may  l» 
formed  in  Indian  fighting,  from  tbe 
Hungarian  habit  of  marauding,  and 
from  the  borderers  of  the  Cossack  and 
the  Tartar."  The  Colonel  says,  the 
French  skirmishers  excel  in  active 
intelligence;  every  man  manoeuTres 
as  if  the  fate  of  the  day  depended 
altogether  on  his  conceptions;  their 
ability  in  this  particular  he  re- 
gards  as  springing  in  a  g^eat  degree 
from  the  looseness  of  their  instruc- 
tion practice  of  all  field  exercise. 
— Thi3,  while  it  is  ill  calculated  to 
make  steady  soldiers  at  close  order,  u; 
well  adapted  to  give  free  scope  to  the 
natural  intelligence  of  skirmishers.— 
The  true  perfection  in  skirmishing  i?, 
the  preservation  of  order  in  disordtr, 
and  of  si/stem  in  confvsion;  for  the 
cireumstances  which  accompany  skir- 
mishes of  necessity  produce  almost 
always  more  or  less  mixture,  inver- 
sion, and  general  irregularity.  In 
hot  contests  over  large  extents  of  in- 
tricate ground,  men  of  diflbrent  com- 
panies, regiments,  brigades,  and  even 
divisions,  n* ingle  with  each  other. 
Soldiers  should,  therefore,  be  drilled, 
not  indeed  to  fafl  into  such  irregnlari- 
ties  on  primiple,  M  to  be  reacfyfor 
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tium  in  praeHce.  They  should  be 
made  at  times  to  skirmish  in  inverted 
companieSy  raized  companiesi  and 
mixed  legiments — to  form  g^ood  skir- 
mishing Unes  otti  of  confused  masses 
—to  coneentrate  from  similar  mixed 
bodies  into  squAim  to  resist  cavalry, 
or  mto  lines  and  columns  for  the  pur- 
poses of  charging  or  defending  streets 
of  viilagesy  or  o£er  defiles — to  extend 
a^aia  sharply,  and  to  perform  every 
necessary  evolution,  as  if  no  mixture 
or  irregularity  had  occurred. 

The  Ck>lonel  insists  on  the  extreme 
necessity  of  ball-practice.  In  this, 
he  8ay«,  there  is  a  very  wide  field  for 
practical  improvement.  The  con- 
struction of  the  musket  itself  might 
obvioiuly  be  improved.  There  ought 
also  to  be  a  scientific  instruction  in  its 
use,  and  localities  provided,  expressly 
provided,  for  firing  ball.  He  says, 
however,  that  it  ought  impressively  to 
be  remarked,  that  good  practical  aim 
is  to  be  acquired  not  only  in  front  of 
the  target,  but  to  the  full  as  muck  in 
the  every-day  drill-firings  with  or 
without  blank  cartridge.  In  allusion 
to  an  opinion,  common  on  the  Conti- 
nent, that  light  troops  are  required  to 
exercise  courage  in  a  less  desperate 
degree  than  troops  in  close  order,  the 
Colonel  says  that  the  reason  is,  that 
foreigners,  when  in  extended  order, 
systematically  often  spend  much  time 
in  long  shots  and  shy  fighting,  and 
give  way  as  a  matter  of  course  before 
troops  in  weightier  formations.  In 
the  British  service  this  opinion  does 
not  prevsdl ;  there  is  no  good  reason 
why  it  shoidd,  and  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  thorough  efficiency  of 
skirmishers  that  it  should  not.  The 
British  skirmisher  is  as  much  a  gre- 
nadier at  heart,  with  a  green  tun  in 
his^cap,  skirmishing  through  a  wood 
with  no  close  support  but  his  trusty 
rear-rank  man,  as  he  is  in  designa- 
tion when  mounting  a  breach  under 
a  bear-skin,  with  ten  thousand  bayo- 
nets at  his  back. 

After  a  variety  of  directions  for 
keeping  up  the  order  of  the  skirmish- 
ers, he  gives  a  short  anecdote  of  a 
dashing  affair  In  the  Peninsula  war. 
On  the  10th  of  December,  1813,  some 
of  the  piquets  of  the  light  division,  in 
thick  weather  and  a  close  country, 
were  suddenly  assailed  by  the  heads 
of  heavy  columns.  The  division  in 
the  rear  was  scattered  in  straggling 
houses.  One  of  the  companies  on 
liquet  was  forced  back  upon  another 


in  support  near  the  point  of  junction 
of  two  Important  roads  leading  di- 
rectly into  the  caBtonments.  Both 
companies  were  instantly  extended, 
without  any  support,  into  a  thick 
skirmishing  Une ;  nothing  less  would 
have  been  efiectual.  The  ground 
was  held  with  little  variation  for  at 
least  two  hours ;  two  heavy  attacks 
were  repulsed;  every  round  of  am> 
munition  was  expended ;  the  brigade 
immediately  in  the  rear  allowed  to 
pack  and  send  off  its  baggage,  and 
steadily  to  take  up  its  fighdng  posi- 
tion  ;  and  the  piquets  to  fall  back 
upon  it  without  further  molestation. 
Similar  circumstances  have  often  oc- 
curred, and  may  often  occur  again. 
The  great  maxim  alluded  to,  there- 
fore, nas  its  exceptions ;  and  these,  if 
carefully  marked  as  exertions,  may 
sometimes  with  propriety  be  admitted 
into  instruction- skirmishing. 

We  hope,  now  that  the  gallant  offi- 
cer has  broke  the  ice,  that  we  shall 
have  something  of  his  military  recol- 
lections. He  must  have  seen  a  ffreat 
deal  that  his  country  would  wish  to 
hear ;  and  hb  manlv  style  and  patri- 
otic spirit,  even  in  this  little  pamphlet, 
prove  that  he  could  tell  it  with  capital 
effect. 

There  is  sometimes  a  curious  humour 
in  the  Americans,  and  a  quaintness  of 
observation,  totally  unlike  any  thing 
European,  and  yet  laughable  enough. 
Who  but  an  American  humorist 
would  ever  think  of  defining  climates 
and  provinces  by  the  ancient  process, 
which  has  obtained  such  favf)ur  with 
all  poets,  from  Homer  downwards, 
who  talks  with  such  lavish  beauty  of 
the  rosy  lips  of  Cytherea,  to  Shaks- 
peare,  who  sings,  in  his  own  exquisite 
melody — 

"  Take,  oh  take  those  lips  away, 
That  80  sweetly  were  forsworn :" 

then  to  Milton,  who  makes  his  angels* 
lips  wear 

"  CeleBtiid  rosy  red,  love*s  proper  hue  ;*' 

and  also  makes  our  general  mother 
confess,  that 

'*  Her  husband  she  preferr'd  before  the 

angel. 
From  his  Up,  tiot  words  alone  pleased 

her;* 

down  through  the  infinite  gradation 
of  poets  since  the  golden  days  of  Eng- 
lish verse  to  our  own«  ecluws  of  thf 
echoes  of  past  times  ? 
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"  When  a  lover,"  says  the  American 
philosopher,  *•  attempts  to  apply  his 
Jips  to  the  cheek  of  his  Nantucket  fair 
one,  you  instantly  recognise  the  native 
of  the  sea-coast  in  her  answer.  *  Come, 
sirrah,  sheer  off,  or  I'll  split  your  main- 
sail with  a  typhoon/     Boston  lies  in  a 
position   where  typhoons  are  less  a 
figure  of  the  plastic  mind;   and  the 
Bostonian  fair  one  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  civilisation  by,  •  I  wonder  you  are 
not  ashamed ;  our  Nigger  could  not  do 
worse.'     It  is,  however,  another  ven- 
ture, if  the  admirer  approaches  a  beau- 
ty west  of  the  Ohio.     She  has  the 
spirit  of  the  New  Country,  and  though 
she  may  neither  fling  a  tomahawk  at 
the  daring  worshipper  of  her  dark  eyes, 
nor  wring  the  scalp  from  his  skull,  she 
replies  with,  «  I  reckon  it's  my  time 
now,*  and  knocks  him  down.     The 
quickness  of  her  hand  is  equalled  only 
by  the  flash  of  her  eye,  and  he  might 
as  well  expect  to  escape  from  the  spring 
of  a  panther.     When  the  maid  of  the 
Mississippi  receives  the  salute,  she  ex- 
hibits the  spirit  of  the  region  in  her 
kindling  cheek,  and  points  to  her  rifle, 
of  which  he  has  had  the  precaution  to 
draw  the  charge  if  he  is  wise,  or  has 
any  regard  for  his  brains.     She  then 
promises  him  a   •  long  shot*  on  the 
first  opportunity.  In  Pennsylvania,  the 
meekness  of  that  region  of  close  bon- 
nets and  drab-coloured  corsets  predo- 
minates even  on  this  trying  occasion. 
Tabitha  raises  her  quiet  eyes  from  the 
ground,  fpr  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
measures  the  daring  intruder  within  her 
bonnet  with  a  glance  as  withering  as 
the  soft  blue  eyes  of  the  fairest  of  Qua- 
kers can  manage  to  give,  and  sayeth  on 
this  wise,  '  Oh,  oh,  Jedediah !  I  am 
verily  much  astonished  at  thy  assu- 
rance,  Jedediah— oh,  oh  I    Be    sure, 
that  for  this  indignity  I  will  show  thee 
up,  Jedediah— on,  oh  1   Thy  lip,  even 
thine,  hath  touched  mine,  even  mine, 
oh!  ohl  Jedediah r- 

The  Voluntary  system  is  losing  its 
panegyrists,  and  even  the  rabble  of  schis- 
matics are  beginning  to  be  ashamed  of 
haranguing  on  the  subject.  They  have 
been  so  thoroughly  beaten  on  the  ques- 
tion, that  argument  being  at  an  end,  and 
brawling  having  had  its  day,  they  growl 
in  obscurity,  and  **  bide  their  time." 
But  if,  by  any  calamity  of  the  national 
mind,  the  Established  Church  should 
perish,  what  ragamuffin  exhibitions 
would  be  instantly  in  the  pulpit ;  what 
brute  ignorance  would  supersede  learn* 


ing,  and  what  savage  absurdity  would 
make  the  common  habits  of  this  chaos 
of  sectarianism,  which  would  then  riot 
over  the  ruins  of  the  Church,  of  religion 
and  of  common-sense  together.  We 
should  undoubtedly  have  hundreds  of 
performances  like  the  following : — 

In  a  late  camp  meeting  near  Bath,  of 
some  of  the  numerous  schisms  of 
Methodism  itself,  for  nothing  splits  like 
sectarianism,  a  preacher  haranguing  the 
multitude  proceeded,  in  the  usual  style 
of  their  oratory,  to  proclaim  himself  a 
sinner,  nay,  a  horrid  ruffian,  wretch, 
miscreant,  unfit  to  live  ;  no  man 
among  those  pious  persons  beJog  sup. 
posed  to  be  in  a  state  of  salvation,  who 
had  not  confessedly  been  as  close  as 
possible  to  the  exactly  contrary  state. 
**  Hear  me,"  he  roared,  "  my  fellow- 
sinners,  I  am  the  blackest  of  all  sinners 
on  the  face  of  the  earth  1"  The  multi- 
tude,  the  greater  part  of  whom  pro- 
bably could  not  distinguish  a  syllable 
from  the  distance,  and  the  others  could 
not  understand,  seconded  the  orator*s 
pious  declamations  by  crying  at  even' 
pause^  **  Heaven  be  praised."  "  Hear 
and  believe  me,"  again  vociferated  the 
glowing  self-accuser.  **  You  see  roe 
here  this  day.  I  have  been  a  liar,  athief, 
andadrunkard.*'  "  Heaven  be  praised!" 
groaned  the  sympathizing  people. 

It  is  a  well-known  hal)it  among  those 
haranguers  to  introduce  domestic  anec- 
dotes. They  give  the  history  of  their 
wives,  children,  or  neighbours,  and 
indulge  the  innate  love  for  gossip 
with  some  ridiculous  stoiy,  burlesque 
or  fiction,  for  the  time,  *'  I  was.  to 
be  sure,  a  horrid  sinner  once,"  roared 
the  reformed  blacksmith ;  '*  but  I  am 
not  so  now.  But  'tisn*t  so  much  I 
can  say  for  my  wife.  Oh^  she's  id  a 
bad  condition.  She's  going  to  bell 
as  fast  as  a  horse  can  gallop."  He 
paused.  The  regular  response  fol- 
lowed, and  the  announcement  of  his 
wife's  gallop  was  responded  to  with  a 
general  "  Heaven  be  praised!*' 

Of  all  the  odd  prejudices  that  erer 
made  man  absurd,  the  oddest  is  that 
which  constitutes  a  fondness  for  old 
fashions.  All  dress  constantly  varies 
in  Europe;  and  the  dress  of  every 
quarter  of  a  century  not  merely  super- 
sedes that  of  its  preceding  period,  but 
makes  it  ridiculous.  Yet,  formed 
for  fluctuation  as  it  is,  and  unimportant 
as  the  mere  fashion  must  be  to  any 
rational  understanding,  there  is  nothing 
in  art  or  nature  that  seems  to  ding  so 
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stroD^y  to  the  recollections,  nay,  to 
become  a  part  of  the  mind»  as  the  most 
extravagant  irregularities  of  old  cos- 
tume. There  are  individuals  in  exist- 
ence still,  who  think  that  this  world 
has  all  gone  vrrong  since  gentlemen  be- 
gan the  disuse  of  hair-powder,  and 
ladies  gave  up  hoops.  Among  that 
generation  the  fall  of  the  French  throne 
u  extensively  accounted  for  on  the 
ground  of  leaving  off  white  silk  stock- 
ings in  the  streets,  wearing  pantaloons 
instead  of  breeches,  and  dispensing 
with  cocked-  hats  and  bag- wigs  in  every- 
day life. 

We  remember  to  have  heard  an  old 
gendeman  who  had  mixed  a  good  deal 
in  public  life,  say,  that  a  vast  deal  of 
the  eminence  of  the  men  of  his  time 
was  connected  with  their  costume. 
He  spoke  of  the  eloquence  of  the 
throne  as  it  deserved.  **  But,"  said 
he,  "  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  now 
to  form  a  just  conception  of  its  power. 
You  should  have  seen  the  great  orator 
in  his  rolled  stockings,  velvet  embroi- 
dered, long-pocketed  waistcoat,  and 
bag  wig;  he  was  majesty  itself— he  was 
irresistible ;  no,  1  shall  never  see  any 
thing  so  grand." 

We  luid  no  consolation  for  this 
mourner;  the  bag-wig  day  has  certain- 
ly gone  by.  There  were  lately  many 
venerable  persons  who  preserved  the 
relic  of  ola  time^  and  tastes  embodied 
in  a  pig- tail.  This  was  a  fashion  in 
which  personal  vanity  or  personal 
pleasure  could  certamly  have  had  no 
place;  for  what,  under  a  dislocation  of 
the  neck,  could  enable  the  wearer  to 
have  even  a  glimpse  of  his  own  queue  ? 
It  was  treasured  as  a  tribute  to  the 
daj-s  of  auld  langsyne.  There  are  few 
of  those  mementoes  remaining,  they  are 
lopped  offg  with  the  wearers,  by  the 
unrelenting  hand  of  Atropos.  Peace 
be  with  them  !  Lord  Kenyon,  one  of 
the  best  men  alive,  wore  a  pig-tail,  with 
heroic  fidelity,  till  within  this  twelve* 
month.  But  whether  his  hair  or  his 
heart  fiuled ;  whether  he  thought  that 
he  had  exhibited  liis  homage  for  the 
last  remnant  of  the  age  of  wigs  with 
sufficient  vigour,  or  that  the  idea  of  a 
tail  became  obnoxious  to  him,  since  it 
has  been  so  vilely  plagiarized  by  the 
"Big  Beggarman," — he  has  utterly 
excised  the  queue,  and  now,  in  all  sea- 
sons, in  seed-time  and  harvest  alike, 
carries  a  crop  of  his  own. 

But  there  are  other  fondnesses  for 
costume,  founded  on  other  sympathies. 
The  late  Lord  Kenyon,  also  a  very 
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clever  person,  and  one  of  whom  the 
bar  and  the  bench  were  equally  proud 
in  his  day,  was  conspicuous  for  an 
attachment  to  his  coats  and  breeches. 
Erskine  protested,  and  was  *' ready  to 
protest  in  any  company,"  that  the 
learned  Lord's  green  coat  was  an  ac- 
quaintance of  his  for  at  least  a  dozen 
years.  This  testimony  is  corroborated 
by  a  modem  reminiscent :  **  When," 
says  he,  '*  I  last  saw  the  learned  Lord, 
he  had  been  Chief  Justice  for  nearly 
fourteen  years,  and  his  coat  seemed 
coeval  with  his  appointment  to  office. 
It  must  have  been  originally  black; 
but  time  had  mellowed  it  down  to  the 
appearance  of  sober  green,  which  was 
what  Erskine  meant  by  his  allusion  to 
its  colour.  I  have  seen  him  sit  at 
Guildhall,  in  the  month  of  July,  in  a 
pair  of  black  leather  breeches ;  and  the 
exhibition  of  shoes  frequently  soled, 
afforded  equal  proof  of  the  attention 
which  he  paid  to  economv  in  every 
article  of  his  dress."  To  these  unfor- 
tunate shoes  Dr  Dibdin  bears  a  Similar 
testimony :  "  Once  in  the  case  of  ^n 
action  brought  for  the  non-fulfilment  of 
a  contract,  on  a  large  scale,  for  shoes, 
the  question  mainly  was,  whether  or 
not  they  were  well  and  soundly  made^ 
and  with  the  best  materials*  A  number 
of  witnesses  were  called.  One  of  them, 
a  first-rate  character  in  the  gentle 
crafl,  being  closely  questioned,  returned 
contradictory  answers,  when  the  Chief 
Justice  observed,  pointing  to  his  own 
shoes,  which  were  regularly  bestridden 
by  the  broad  silver  buckle  of  the  day, 
*  Were  the  shoes  any  thing  like  these?' 
•No,  my  lord/  replied  the  evidence, 
'  they  were  a  good  deal  better,  and 
more  genteelerl'  The  Court  were 
convulsed  with  laujghter,  in  which  the 
Chief  Justice  heartily  joined.  But  we 
should  not  have  his  dress  complete, 
were  we  to  omit  the  black  velvet 
smalls,  worn  for  many  years,  and 
threadbare  by  constant  friction,  which 
he  used  to  rub  with  most  painful  as- 
siduity  when  catechising  or  brow- beat- 
ing  a  witness.'' 

This  was  a  different  kind  of  polish 
from  Sir  Fletcher  Norton's,  who  when 
pleading  before  Lord  Mansfield  on  some 
question  of  manorial  rights,  chanced 
unfortunately  to  say,  "  My  lord,  I  can 
illustrate  the  point  by  an  instance  in 
my  own  person;  I  myself  have  too 
little  manors.**  The  Judge  imme- 
diately interposed  with  one  of  his 
blandest  smiles,  <'  We  all  know  it.  Sir 
Fletcher." 

2ic 
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POLITICAL  PASTO&ALB. 

No.  I.— Daniel. 

JOSEPH.      DANIEL. 
JOSEPH. 


Daniel,  lecnre  from  nxty  seats  to  choose,  (1) 
In  brogue  and  6illinjgfsgate  you  court  the  lluse.* 
I  from  the  field  in  Middlesez  retreat. 
And  sigh  to  quit  so  dear,  so  cheap  a  seat : 
I'm  fairly  out  I    You,  Daniel,  as  before. 
In  sweet  St  Stephen's  free  to  rant  and  roar,^ 
May  teach  her  echoes,  with  the  heln  of  Sheil, 
To  howl  for  Justice,  or  to  shriek  "Repeal." 

DANIEL. 

O,  Joseph,  from  a  saint  these  blesangs  came,  (2) 
For  sUlf  with  us  Saint  Mulobaye  is  his  name. 
To  him  we'll  dedicate  some  festiye  ^y. 
Sweet  as  the  Morning  of  Great  Patrick's  day.f 
He  lets  my  Tail  and  me  range  up  and  dowui 
And  work  our  will  in  county  or  u  town. 

JOSEPH. 

I  enTy  not,  but  marvel  much :  for  here  (3) 
The  storm  is  such,  a  Whig  can  scanse  appear. 
Myself,  you  see,  a  helpless  outcast  roam. 
And  half  my  sheep  are  bleating  for  a  home. 
Those  hopeful  twins,  ah  me !  are  left  forlorn. 
Roebuck  and  Bowring,  bare  as  they  were  bom. 


(1)  Thyre,  tn  patote  reeubuM  sab  tegndne  §m^ 
SihresCnm  tenni  Mussm  meditazis  avena : 
Koi  patria  flues  et  dnlcia  Unqidmiis  arts, 

Noa  patriam  ftqsimus :  ta  Tityro  lentna  in  ambta 

Formotam  reaonare  doces  AmaryUida  sjlvas. 
•  Tbe  E^stolarj  or  the  Oratorical  Muse  is  obriooflly  here  meaat--^we  fctfget  theif 
luuBes.  The  M nae  ii  laid  to  inspire  any  composition  founded  on  fletloB,  ereo  in  prose, 
such  as  aU  Mstories  of  Ireland,  0*Ck>uieU*8  Letlen  on  tlie  Dark  Ages,  kt.  Vuaf^, 
boweter,  has  a  more  direct  claim  to  connexion  with  the  Hose,  from  Ua  weU-ksown 
and  admirable  skill  in  pUying  the  Lyre,  (  Q«.  iy  Prju/cr'f  Aetf^Is  thii  M  word 
rightly  8|)eUed  ?) 

(2)  O  Melibcee,  Dens  nobis  hco  otia  fedt 
Namqne  erit  Ole  mihi  aemper  Data :  iUias  aram 
S«pe  tener  nostria  ab  oiriUbns  imbnet  agmis. 
nie  meaa  errare  bovea,  at  cemia,  et  ipaum 
Ludere  quK  Tellem  calamo  permialt  agreati. 

t  <'  St  Patrick*8  day  hi  the  morning  "  need  to  be  the  pfe?aSlog  fiif oorite  at  hiA 
patterns,  faira,  and  wakea.  But  aince  Emancipation  haS  been  hrooght  hotne  to  flv 
buainesa  and  bosoma  of  Irishmen  by  a  late  Rtmrathf  Ttttt  of  the  Lord  Ltaeteaairt,  (bt 
air,  we  underatand,  faaa  been  almoat  anperaeded  by  a  aeir  Jig,  latftM  "MMfrmt 
Medley,  ^r  the  J}eni  omifmg  the  Jailert," 

(3)  Kon  eqtddem  invideo,  miror  magia :  tmdlqae  toils 
Uaqve  adeo  tnrbatur  agria.     En  ipse  capellas 
Protenoa  cger  ago ;  hone  etiam  tIx,  Tityfe,  dttco. 
Hie  inter  denaaa  coryloa  modo  namqne  gemeDos 
Spem  gregia  ah  I  aOice  In  nnda  oonidxa  reHqoit 
S«pe  mahnn  hoc  nobia,  ai  mena  non  beta  ftdaset, 

De  coelo  tactaa  memini  pnedicere  qnercna. 
Sftpe  ^nistra  caT&  pnedizit  ab  lUce  cbmiz. 
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This  mischief  oft^D^  had  I  not  been  bUnd^ 
Re-action  round  me  boded  to  mj  mind : 
This  the  Sfpectatarp  in  his  eroakmg  {lagei 
From  week  to  week  persisted  to  pfesage^ 
But,  Danielj  tell  as  hooestlT  bow  youi 
With  Mulgrave^  manage  in  the  way  yen  do  ? 

DANIXL. 

The  Whigs,  dear  Joe,  I  deem*d  as  bad  and  base 
As  the  worst  Tories  Uiat  e*er  ruled  our  race ; 
Bat  times  are  changed,  my  judgment  I  reeall  t  ~ 
Yet,  might  I  dare  to  measure  great  with  smaD, 
The  Whigs  of  thirfy*seven  are  sore  no  more 
The  Whigs  I  scorned  and  scourged  in  thirfy'Jbur, 
Than  this  surtont,  new  purchased  with  my  rent« 
Is  the  old  eoat  I  wore  lj»t  Parliament. 

lOSBFH. 

What  leads  yon  thus  with  altered  eyes  to  see  ? 

DANIEL. 

Justice  to  ireland  1  Liberty  to  me  I  (4) 

Justice  at  least  to  those  I  call  my  friends^ 

And  liberty  to  serte  my  prlTate  ends.  ^ 

In  time  they  eame,  when  my  beard's  whitening  growth 

Disposed  me  more  to  corpulence  and  sloth. 

Too  long  restrained,  at  last  I  broke  my  chain. 

When  Peel  resigned  and  Melbourne  ruled  again. 

For,  in  the  iron  days  of  Peel  and  Grey, 

A  curb  was  fasten*d  on  mt  sotereign  sway : 

Though  many  a  Raphael  for  my  profit  bled, 

And  many  a  Ruthven  by  the  nose  I  led. 

Though  still  the  rent  flowed  freely  to  my  hand. 

Yet  patronage  I  never  could  command. 

loss^n. 
This  was  the  justice,  then,  that  Daniel  sought  I 
With  this  delicious  bribe  was  Daniel  bought  I 
This  boon  denied,  the  Whigs  bis  Tengeance  raised ; 
This  granted,  they  were  patronised  and  praised. 
The  very  benches,  Daniel,  felt  the  change^  (6^ 
And  all  the  galleiies  pronounced  it  strange. 

nAKlfiL. 

What  could  I  do  ?  'twere  madness  to  hare  spumed 
A  golden  hour  that  might  not  hare  retum*d« 
*Twas  then  that  MulmTO  first  oUr  wishes  blest. 
And  frankly  answer*!  to  a  frank  request : 
**  Yours  is  the  power,"  he  said,  *«  reposed  in  me, 
I  bear  my  office  but  as  your  trustee  | 


(4)  Libertas :  que  sen  tsman  respsxit  iDerteihi 
Candidior  postquam  tondentl  barba  cadebat ) 
Respexit  tamen,  et  longo  post  tempore  Tenit : 
PoBtqnam  noB  AmarylUs  babet,  Oalatoa  retiquit. 
Namqne  (fatebor  enim)  dam  me  Galatea  tenebat 
Nee  apes  Ubertatift  erat,  neo  cnra  pecoU. 
QuamTia  multa  meis  eiiret  Tietima  septis, 
Pingois  et  ingratSB  premeretur  casena  urbi, 

Non  imqaam  grayia  sre  domom  mihi  deztra  redlbati 

(5)  Ips«  ie,  Tityro,  pinus, 

Jpit  (e  fontes,  &o. 
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Buy^  briber  intimidate,  supplant,  beguile ; 

Reward  the  lawless,  dignify  the  vile ; 

Clap  where  you  will  your  hirelings  on  the  bench. 

To  cobble  votes  and  give  the  laws  a  wrench ; 

Open  the  jails,  let  wholesome  rigour  cease. 

Command  the  castle,  muzzle  the  police ; 

Rage,  riot,  rule !  from  shame,  from  danger  freed— 

But  only  vote  with  us  in  time  of  need.** 

JOSEPH. 

Fortunate  man  I  your  Tail  will  then  remain  (6) 
Unlopp'd  by  loss,  elongated  by  ffain ; 
And  ample  eT*n  for  you :  thougn  Ulster's  race 
Are  yet  averse  their  fathers  to  disgrace ; 
Though  here  and  there  an  Orangeman  survives. 
And  with  the  sweeping  torrent  feebly  strives ; 
Though  strangely  blinded,  Kerry  and  Tralee 
In  their  own  Daniel  can  no  prophet  see — 
Ireland  is  yours,  and  England's  realm  obeys  t 
'Tis  yours,  the  quivering  scale  to  sink  or  raise. 
Still  on  your  gathering  treasures  you  may  gloat. 
The  orphan's  halfpenny,  the  widow's  groat. 
While  office  showers  her  favours  and  her  fees 
On  kinsmen,  comiades,  menials,  whom  you  please. 
Fortunate  man  1  still  rismg  in  your  place 
You'll  brave  opinion  with  that  brazen  face : 
And  last,  not  least,  will  hear  without  dismay 
The  postman's  ring,  nor  have  the  post  to  pay. 

DANIEL. 

Therefore,  the  Shannon  to  Belfast  shall  flow,  (7) 
The  Giant's  Causeway  round  to  Wexford  go ; 
To  draw  their  pay  the  Plunkets  shall  be  loath. 
And  mv  Tail  &ar  the  sanction  of  an  oath. 
Ere  I  forget  or  willingly  forego 
What  thus  to  Mulgrave  and  myself  I  owe. 

JOSEPH. 

But  we,  sad  exiles,  must  in  haste  retreat,  (8) 

Some  to  concealment,  others  to  the  Fleet ; 

While  some,  ere  long,  their  fate  may  teach  to  stray 

Far  as  the  penal  shores  of  Botany  Bay. 

O  shall  I  ever  witness  from  afar. 

Forbid  to  share,  the  senatorial  war. 

And  well  content  with  half-a^crown  to  buy 

Admission  to  the  Stranger's  Gallery  1 

See  how  Reform  her  votaries  rewards — 

Tm  ousted  by  a  Captain  in  the  Guards  I  (9) 

The  Tory  yoke  again  is  on  our  necks  I 

A  gentleman's  returned  for  Middlesex ! 


s 


(6)  Fortunate  lenex  I  ergo  tua  rura  manebunt : 
£t  tibi  magna  satis  :  quamvis,  &c. 
Ante  leves  ergo  pascentnr  in  vthere  cervi,  ke. 
At  noB  hinc  aUi  sitientes  ibimtu  Afros, 
Pan  Scythiam,  &c. 

(9)  Impina  hvc  tarn  culta  novalia  miles  habebit  ? 
Barbanis  has  segetes  ?  en  quo  discordia  dvee 
Perduzit  miseros  :  en  queis  conseTimns  agros  1 
Insere  nunc,  Meliboee,  pyros,  pone  ordine  yites : 
Ite  mes,  feUz  quondam  pecus,  ite  capellc  1 
Non  ego  tos  poethac,  isc. 
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This  is  the  bungling  of  those  stupid  Whigs — 

To  this  fine  market  have  we  brought  our  pigs  I 

Now,  Joseph,  now,  read  up  for  a  debate ; 

For  others,  check  an  army  estimate ! 

Go  ye,  my  copying  clerks,  go  all  :nv.iy, 

I  can't  employ  you,  even  if  I  could  pay  I 

No  more  your  nimble  pens  shall  bless  my  sight 

To  nrove  that  right  is  wrong,  and  black  is  white, 

And  boldly  blundering,  eT*n  with  Cocker  by. 

Refute  the  rule  that  figures  cannot  lie. 

No  more  on  some  smdl  vote  not  worth  a  souse,  (10) 

Shall  I  a  dozen  times  divide  the  House ; 

Or  move  for  some  impossible  Return, 

As  punctual  Cinderella*  cries  '*  adjourn !" 

IVe  done :  but  O !  thus  sentenced  to  the  shelf, 

Fm  sorry  for  the  nation,  not  myself. 

nANIBL. 

Yet  may  yon  sit  in  Erin's  verdant  isle,  (1 1) 
Kilkenny's  member  for  a  little  while ; 
My  warming-pan,  till  some  Committee*s  voice 
Drive  me  from  Dublin  to  another  choice. 
It  glads  me  much  a  shelter  Uius  to  lend 
To  any  seatless  and  subservient  friend. 
And  see  dark  clouds  the  prospect  hover  o*er. 
And  coming  changes  cast  their  shade  before. f 


(10)  Cannina  siiIIa  canam  1  &c. 

(11)  Hie  tamen  hsc  mecum  potoris  reqniescere  nocte 
iVonde  super  viridi.     Sunt  nobis  mitia  poma, 
Cutanen  moUea,  et  preari  eopia  lactis. 

£t  jam  summa  procul  Tillanun  colmina  fomant, 
Mi^oresque  cadont  altis  de  montibus  nmbne. 
A  gentleman  in  the  last  House  of  Commons,  also  reivmed  to  the  present  Par- 
Kament,  earned  for  himself  this  appellation  by  the  necessity  which  seemed  imposed  on 
Urn  of  constantly  departing  at  the  hour  prescribed  for  Cinderella  by  her  godmother 
io  the  (aory  tale.  We  have  always  considered  it  a  part  of  the  moral  of  that  elegant 
Action  to  recommend  early  hours  at  public  phuses. 

t  It  is  right  to  mention,  that  the  pastoral  here  presented  to  the  public  does  not 
^Ppear  exactly  in  the  garb  in  which  it  was  communicated  to  us.  In  its  original  state, 
u  WM  composed  In  two  varieties  of  the  Doric  dialect,  appropriated  respectively  to 
^<  interiocnton  in  the  poem,  the  one  apparently  of  a  Caledonian,  the  other  of  a 
Hibernian  formation.  We  felt,  that  if  inserted  in  that  shape,  its  popularity  might  be 
^ted  to  those  who  understand  and  appreciate  the  peculiar  varieties  of  speech 
|o  wMcb  we  have  alluded,  and  that  the  general  readers  of  Maga  had  a  right  to  see  it 
m  as  pore  an  English  form  as  we  could  bestow  upon  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
"^^e  that  many  striking  beauties  are  lost  in  the  process  of  translation,  which  it  was 
hopeless  to  think  of  transpUmting  from  their  native  soil.  Those  readers  who 
cw  understand  them  will,  we  are  sure,  like  ourselves,  be  much  moved  by  the  very 
°*^  Md  touching  tenderness  of  the  two  lines  with  which,  in  the  original,  the  last 
speech  of  Joseph  concludes.     They  run  thus— 

"  Hech,  ifat  I  it'i  Mir  to  hide :  but  mind  and  tdl 
I*ni  greetin'  tn  my  kintra,  no  myiel*.** 

^aiOt  we  think  there  is  much  felicity  in  the  description  thus  given  by  Daniel  in  the 
"ingual  poem  of  the  recepUon  which  Joseph  would  receive  in  Kilkemiy,  and  which  we 
^^«  not  even  attempted  to  imitate. 

•'  Och,  Josey,  loy  I  thcyMl  Atte  ye  like  a  Qoecn 
On  mealy  pratwt  and  the  nle  poteen  I** 

^««  Ums  tread  very  closely  on  Virgirs  heels.  We  think  the  "  mealy  praties  "  are 
0  unworthy  metaphrase  of  Tityrus's  "  mUia  poma  /'  and  we  are  sure  that  the  "  rale 
'^•«n  k  hibitely  superior  to  the  Maatuan*s  "  pres$i  eopia  lactis." 
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Evert  day  adds  a  new  tesdmony  to 
the  fiict,  that  the  late  elections  have  se- 
cured for  the  present  the  ascendency  of 
Ck>n8eryatiye  princi[defl.  We  are  not 
now  speculating  upon  the  question  whe- 
ther the  ConseryatiTe  party  are  imme- 
diately to  r^ain  place.  That  is  a  mat- 
ter to  which,  certamly,  we  are  not  indif- 
ferent, but  which  is  of  infinitely  less 
importance  than  the  other  question^ 
whether  they  are  possessed  of  power 
sufficient  to  save  the  Constitution.  That 
the  strength  of  their  position  will  effect- 
ually achbye  this  object,  during  the 
new  Parliament,  is,  we  belieye,  uni- 
▼ersally  admitted.  We  can  produce 
witneqpes  to  the  fiict  from  the  most  op- 
posite quarters,  and  of  the  most  unsus- 
pected crediL  We  have^  first,  that 
species  of  witnesses  denominatedySicte , 
which  are  generally  considered  the 
most  yeradous  and  the  most  unim- 
peachable. There  is  the  fact,  that, 
eyen  in  the  last  Parliament^  no  pro- 
gress was  made  in  any  measure  of  in- 
yasion  on  the  Constitution  ; — ^there  is 
the  fact,  that  Ministers  looked  to  an 
accession  of  Parliamentaiy  strength  as 
their  only  means  of  maintaining  their 
position ;— and  there  is  the  fad,  not 
only  that  they  have  got  no  accession 
of  strength  by  the  late  elections,  but 
that  the  new  Parliament  is  more  Con- 
senratiye  than  the  old  one.  The  in- 
ference from  these  circumstances  is 
inevitable  and  conclusive.  We  have, 
furth^,  the  evidence  of  opinion  firom 

Sarties  competent  to  judge,  and  not 
kely  to  support  our  case,  except  on 
the  compulsion  of  truth.  We  have  the 
sentiments  of  tiie  extreme  Radical 
party,  as  embodied  in  the  statements 
of  the  Spectator  newi4>aper — an  able, 
and  honest,  uid  inyeteraiteliy  demo- 
cratic Journal — which  admits  that 
the  su|»remacy  of  Conservative  prin- 
ciples IS  now  certain ;  and  as  ftirther 
proclaimed  ^in  the  letter  addressed 
to  lus  former  constituents  by  Mr  Roe- 
buck, a  man  of  considerable  talent, 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  of  perfect  sin- 
eerkr,  who,  after  announcing  tiiat  the 
cdecttons  had  resulted  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Liberal  party,  thus  proceeds: — 
'<  Of  the  defeat  itself  no  one  in  lus 
senses  now  doubts.  It  may  be  denied 
by  party  writers  in  party  joumala— . 
the  expectant  friends  of  the  Ministry 
may  publicly  afibot  to  talk  of  victory  i 


but  m  private  to  themsehee  and  their 
frieads  the  painful  truth  is  acbiocr- 
ledgeds  the  Tories  hava  been  victo- 
rious in  the  late  contest."  We  cannot 
doubt  thAt  Mr  Roebuck  has  the  means 
of  knowing  what  he  has  here  asserted, 
and  we  cannot  believe  that  he  would 
knowingly  assert  a  falsehood.  But  we 
have,  &ially,  the  testimony  of  the 
Ministerial  oigans,  and  of  the  Mini^. 
try  themselves.  The  tone  of  the  Globe 
and  Courier  evinces  plainly  a  convic* 
tion  in  its  masters  that  DestmctiTe 
principles  are  on  the  wane,  and  tbu 
the  prospect  of  carrying  the  Govern- 
ment measures  of  the  late  Parliament 
is  remote  and  contingent.  Lord  Pal- 
merston^  too,  himself  has  condescend- 
ed, in  propria  persona,  to  enligbteD 
his  constituents  and  the  public  on  the 
sul^iect,  and  completely  confirms  what 
bad  probably  been  before  dictated  from 
the  same  or  a  similar  quarter  to  the 
functionaries  of  the  Ministerial  press. 
The  views  which  his  Lordship  pro- 
fesses as  to  the  prospects  of  Parlia- 
ment are  contained  in  two  paragraphs 
in  his  address,  which,  wnen  fau-ly 
examined,  and  taken  together,  conToy 
a  pretty  intelligible  indicatioi)  that  the 
Conservative  party  are  not  at  least  to 
be  very  speedily  annihilated. 

<<  The  result,"  his  Lordship  says, 
**  has  been  to  give  to  t^  Reformers  a 
tkdded  and  sure  nmgwitjf  in  the 
House  of  Qwaasyoxa^fuibf  nMdaU  to 
secure  the  ascendant  of  tSoss  prin- 
cq?les  of  Chvemment  which  you  pro- 
fess, and  according  to  which  yon  de- 
sire to  see  the  aibin  of  tiie  eouitrj 
administered. 

'<  It  will  vndombtedhf  be  neeetsary 
fir  the  Refiffmers  to  remam  united] 
for  by  union  among  themadvea,  h 
perseoeratwe  agamU  diffuoMes,  and 
by  patience  under  temporary  dda^f* 
the  Reformers  of  the  three  United 
Kingdoms  will  ensure  the  steady  pro- 
gress of  legislative  improvement" 

In  estimating  the  magnitude  or 
sufficiency  of  the  Ministerial  prepon- 
derance in  ParlioBent,  raferredtoin 
(he  flrstoftbeaepttragraphB,  little  value, 
wepresmne,  wiflfoe  attached  to  the  ideas 
of  a  Foreign  Secretarf,  who  was  well 
content  that  the  merits  of  his  Spanish 
policy  should  rest  on  a  minority  of 
thMTty-^  men  voting  in  a  crowded 
house  in  s^port  amly  ci  the  pn- 
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vwuiMsHon*  We  ean  balieTe^  how- 
erar^  ual  hu  Lordship  flatten  Idnudf 
that  th«e  »  nov  a  nuyority  for  Mini- 
sten  lutty  sufficiaiU  to  secure  the 
aacendency  of  Ma«e  principles  which 
are  professed  both  by  his  Tiverton 
snpportem  and  by  fafinself :  the  prin- 
ciplei  namely,  of  poitponinff  in  the 
ezereldng  <»  their  public  Amotions 
all  eonsLderations  of  credit  or  honour, 
to  the  desire  of  emolument  and  ad- 
vantagie :  the  principle  that  transferred 
the  borouffh  of  Tiverton  by  a  bargain 
and  sale,  Srom  its  former  to  its  present 
poseeasMT,  and  which  u  the  same 
principle  that  has  transferred  Lord 
Palmeraton,  like  a  bad  shilling,  to 
every  auceesaive  administration  on 
which  he  could  thrust  himself  for  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century. 

But  although,  in  the  srst  paragraph 
above  quoted,  die  Ministerial  nugority 
IS  dficUred  to  be  fully  sufBciant  to 
secure  the  ascendency  of  those  prin- 
ciplea  which  wonld  satisfy  the  member 
for  Tiverton  and  his  free  andinde- 
pendoBt  constituents,  the  second  para- 
graph aeems  to  imsly  more  doubt  as 
to  the  adequacy  of  tiuit  minority  for 
carrying  any  particnlar  measures. 
We  aiiidl  not  criticise  cither  the  lan- 
guage or  the  logic  of  the  noble  lord, 
as  we  might  do,  but  shall  merely 
obsenrtf  £a#  the  sole  meaning  we 
can  attach  to  the  paasaffe  last  above 
quoted  ie,  that  nmon  wifl  undoubtedly 
be  nemuanf  among  Reformers,  not 
merel7,aafahi  Lordship  seems  to  say,  be- 
canaenaieD,  perseverance,  and  patience 
will  eonst&tnte  eee  means  of  attaining 
the  legidative  improvements  at  which 
he  points,  bat  because  those  qualities 
will  albrd  die  onfy  means  of  doing  so. 
If  the  olaeot  eould  be  attained  c&er- 
wiae,  union  might  be  useful,  but  it 
couU  not  be  necessary. 

It  is  here  ai^Jiewledged,  dierefore, 
that  not  mtf  must  a  imlon  be  main- 
tained among  parties  who  are  con- 
fessedly dtviraa  on  many  vital  pmnts, 
but  also  that  even  after  that  union  is 
secured,  iSbete  are  itffl  difficulties  to  be 
encountered,  and  ddi^  to  be  sustain- 
ed, whidi  lemdre  the  exerdse  of  per- 
severance and  padenee  on  tfie  part  of 
those,  who,  if  experience  be  a  rule,  are 
not  mdversalfar  lifted  vHth  at  least  one 
of  these  miaMee.  Of  the  gveat  pro- 
gress whtoh  Mb  Leidship  has  nuule  in 
an  of  Ae  vhrtaes  mentiotted,  thero  can, 
of  course,  be  no  doubt.  That  his 
Lofdsh^  la  ready  to  eater  hitv  union 
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with  any  body  of  men  who  wiH  make 
him  the  usual  consideration;  that  he  is 
possessed  of  the  greatest  per9eva-ance 
agaimt  difficulties,  so  far  ^s  regards 
adherence  to  place,  and  can  display 
the  most  sovereign  pa^'^ncv  under  any 
delays  which  may  postpone  the  period 
of  his  retirement,  are  facts  which  no 
candid  and  observing  man  can  call  in 
question. 

When  the  Ministry  think  it  neces- 
sa^thmrto  prepare  their  supporters  for 
dimcultiee  and  delays,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  accomplishment  of  the  inno- 
vations for  woich  those  supporters 
have  been  so  long^  looking,  cannot  be 
considered  as  very  near  at  hand. 

The  same  inference  is  manifestly  de- 
ducible  from  the  demi-official,  or  semi- 
demi-official  production  lately  pub- 
lished as  to  the  "  Domestic  prospects" 
of  the  country,  under  the  MiiUstry,or 
rather  of  the  Minbtry  at  the  bar  of  the 
country.  That  piece  of  arrant  and 
impudent  fustian  is  too  insipid  ,to 
have  attracted  any  notice  on  its  ovm 
merits ;  but  its  sentiments  and  its  fiBite 
are  at  once  demonstrative  of  tiie  Mi- 
nisterial weakness  as  against  their 
opponents,  and  of  the  Ministerial  difi^ 
cultiesas  amongst  then*  friends.  The 
pamphlet  in'questionwasplainlyintend* 
ed  as  SLfider,  to  ascertam  the  general 
sentiment  as  to  the  great  Whig  prin- 
dple,  that  measures  are  of  no  conse- 
quence in  comparison  with  men,  and 
that  every  oliject  whatever  is  worthy 
to  be  sacrificed  for  the  mere  mainten- 
ance of  the  Whigs  in  office.  ^  All 
parties,"  it  was  said,  '*  those  fbr  Bal- 
lot— those  for  Extended  Suffirage — 
those  for  the  Abolition  of  Church 
Rates — those  for  grand  plans  (!)  of 
Public  Education— those  for  the  Ap- 
propriation Clause — those  for  Muni- 
cipal Institutions  in  Ireland — ^those  for 
yielding  to  Canada  a  more  democratic 
form  of  Oovemment  thajp  at  present 
exists  there,  should  one  and  all  enter 
upon  die  new  Session  with  this  con- 
viction thoroughlv  impressed  upon 
their  minds,  diat  tnere  is  not  one  of 
these  qnesdons,  no  not  one,  which  is 
not  secondary  to  the  great  Meet  of 
maintaining  Lord  Melbourne  s  Ca- 
binet free  from  every  species  qf  embar- 
rassment* /  /  /  ' 

This  was  a  bold  announcement: 
but  alas  I  the  result  was  similar  to 
what  we  have  observed  in  the  ease 
of  a  snail  coming  right  against  a 
stene-wall.     The  state  of  Ae  pub- 
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lie  mind,  in  regard  to  tbe  proposi- 
tion in  qneetion,  was  found  to  be 
of  the/ most  impenetrable  possible 
stuff,  ^d  the  venturous  but  feeble 
anienmB,  which  had  thus  been  put 
forward,  were  forthwith  withdrawn 
in  the  utmost  precipitation  and  alarm. 
The  pamphlet-wnter  is  disclaimed 
as  a  mere  volunteer,  who  knows 
nothing  about  the  matter;  and  Mi- 
nisterial assurances  are  given  forth 
by  their  daily  organs  that  no  such 
impudent  and  hopeless  attempt  is  to 
be  made  upon  the  national  simplicity. 
Every  man  of  sense,  however,  re- 
mains convinced  on  the  one  hand 
that  the  «♦  Domestic  prospects"  were 
a  Ministerial  manifesto ;  and  on  the 
other,  that  Ministers,  shamdess  as 
they  are,  would  not  have  made  snch  a 
barefaced  attempt,  unless  they  had  felt 
themselves  reduced  to  the  utmost  ex- 
tremity of  need. 

We  think  we  are  fully  warranted  in 
saying  that  the  different  testimonies 
above  collected,  corroborate  strongly 
the  conclusion  at  which  we  ourselves 
have  arrived,  that  the  late  elections 
have  yielded  a  decided  triumph  to 
Conservative  principles,  by  which  we 
mean  a  firm  assurance  of  legislative 
resistance  to  all  innovations  upon  the 
fabric  of  the  constitution  in  Church 
and  State. 

Some  of  the  same  authorities,  how- 
ever, which  we  have  just  quoted  for 
a  different  purpose,  seem  to  prove 
equally  that  Ministers  intend  to  retain 
tlieir  places  as  long  as  they  are  allow- 
ed. The  letter  of  Lord  Palmerston 
amounts  to  a  plain  indication  of  this 
purpose ;  and  the  **  Domestic  Pros-, 
pects,'*  as  well  as  all  the  other  Mini- 
sterial media  of  communication  with 
the  public  announce  a  similar  inten- 
tion. 

It  being  thus  declared,  what  misrht 
indeed  hav^been  a  priori  demonstrat- 
ed, that  Ministers  are  to  remain  in  of- 
fice if  they  can,  it  becomes  a  question 
what  course  of  policy  they  mean  to 
pursue.  The  possible  resolutions  which 
they  may  adopt  in  this  repect  seem  to 
be  three- fold. 

1 .  They  may  do  as  they  have  done 
hitherto. 

2.  They  may  become  more  Conser- 
vative. 

3.  They  may  become  more  Destruc- 
tive. 

Which  of  these  lines  of  conduct  they 
may  adopt,  seems  tons  a  matter  of  more 
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curiosity  than  importance.  We  look 
upon  all  of  them  without  mncb  alarm, 
and  are  convinced  that  they  must  all 
end  in  the  same  result,  the  success  of 
the  .Conservative  cause,  and  sooner  or 
later  the  establishment  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  in  office.  But  it  may  be 
worth  while  to  follow  out  this  specu- 
lation, and  endeavour  to  antidpate  the 
modus  operandi  by  which  each  of  these 
Ministerial  methods  of  proceeding  may 
lead  to  the  condunon  which  we  anti- 
dpate, and  so  devoutiy  dedre. 

I.  First,  then.  Ministers  may  act  in 
the  new  Parliament  exactiy  as  Uiey  M 
in  the  old. 

This  supposition  implies  tiiat  they 
are  to  bring  forward  their  former  mea- 
sures of  Irish  Church-appropriation, 
and  of  English  Church-appropriation  in 
the  shape  of  tiie  Church-rates  scheme ; 
while  at  the  same  time,  they  are  to  op- 
pose the  Radical  measures  of  Ballot, 
extension  of  the  Suffrage,  reform  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  other  similar 
propositions.  The  principle  of  this 
^stem  is,  that  the  Conservative  and 
Destructive  parties  are  by  turns  played 
off  against  each  other,  the  Ministers 
manoeuvring  and  wheeling  about  with 
the  agility  of  a  troop  of  light  hor$e, 
sometimes  joining  with  tiie  one  ade 
and  sometimes  ranging  themselves 
under  the  banners  of  the  other.  This 
trimmmg  and  balancing  between  op- 
posite parties  on  vitsd  questions,  after 
the  fasfuon  of  a  country-dance  or  cons' 
try  bumpkin,  where  the  gentleman  sets 
alternately  to  different  partners  at  op- 
posite comers,  is  so  imbecile,  so  lanzh- 
able,  and  so  entirely  contrary  to  the 
principles  of  human  nature,  that  ve 
scarcely  expect  to  see  it  longer  pene- 
vered  in .  Practical  common-sense  so 
plainly  leads  to  the  division  of  political 
parties  into  two  great  sections, subftiis- 
tially  agreed  among  themselves  on  es- 
sential party  questions,  that  this  aoo- 
malous  attempt  at  a  juste  milieu  vill. 
sooner  or  later,  come  to  an  end,  eitkr 
by  the  intermediate  party  amalgamat- 
ing permanentiy  witii  one  or  other  of 
the  great  divisions,  or  by  that  part; 
meeting  with  the  fate  which  proverbi- 
ally attends  the  sitters  between  tiro 
stools.  It  seems  dear  to  us,  either 
that  the  Whigs  must  in  the  end  p^ 
way  to  the  RadJeals,  or  the  Radirais 
to  the  Whigs,  or  that  those  parties 
cannot  exist  in  combination  together. 
Butaopposing  that  Ministers  were 
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to  parsne,  wliat  we  think,  an  improba- 
ble course,  by  persevering  in  their  po- 
litical see-saw,  it  appears  to  us  thiat 
saeh  a  resolution  would  ultimately 
benefit  instead  of  injuring  the  Conser- 
vative caose.  This,  we  think,  will  be- 
come clear  from  one  or  two  consider* 
ations. 

1.  The  working  of  that  sjTstem  would 
not,inthe  present  state  of  the  legislature, 
be  directly  injurious  to  the  Conservatiye 
cause.  The  propositions  of  the  Radi- 
cals would  be  negatived  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  hitherto,  by  the  united 
forces  of  the  Whig^  and  Conservatives; 
while  the  Ministerial  measures  of 
Cbarch  innovation,  if  carried  at  all  in 
the  Commons,  would  not  be  carried 
by  any  such  majorities  as  could  in  tbe 
least  degree  help  them  through  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  avowed  Minis- 
terial nostrum  for  coercing  the  Peers, 
is  to  send  up  measures  which  have  been 
carried  by  overwhelming  majorities  in 
tbe  Commons.  We  presume  it  will 
not  be  said  that  the  Ministerial  majo- 
rities now  will  be  more  overwhelming 
than  those  which  proved  so  unavailing 
in  the  last  Parliament.  The  minori- 
ties agamst  Biinisters  in  the  House  of 
Lords  will  be  a  very  considerable  m»/- 
t^tk  of  any  majority  ybr  them  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  such  circum- 
stances also,  the  only  other  expedient, 
of  swamping  the  Upper  House  by  ex- 
tensive creations,  is  more  desperate  than 
ever. 

2.  The  fruitless  and  hopeless  perse- 
verance of  a  Ministry  in  measures  of 
an  agitating  tendency  is  so  injurious 
to  the  country,  and  so  unprecedented 
in  constitutional  history,  that  it  must 
soon  excite  the  alarm  and  disapproba- 
tion of  reflecting  and  patriotic  men 
among  their  own  supporters.  It  is 
one  thing  to  support  a  measure  on  its 
own  merits,  and  another  to  sanction 
its  perpetual  discussion  by  the  Minis- 
terial party  without  a  prospect  of  car- 
rying it.  Such  a  system,  pursued  on 
the  part  of  men  in  power,  is  attended 
with  so  much  irritation,  so  much  ex- 
citement in  men's  minds,  so  much  dan- 
ger to  property  and  the  law,  so  much 
interruption  to  useful  business,  whether 
in  or  out  of  Parliament,  that  upon 
seeing  honestiy  that  the  measures  in 
question  cannot  be  achieved  by  consti- 
tutiooal  means,  candid  and  prudent 
men  will  pursue  the  obvious  course 
pointed  out  by  such  a  position,  and  will 
insist  on  Ministers  bringing  their  own 
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measures  into  harmony  with  the  voice 
of  the  legislature,  since  they  cannot 
persuade  the  legislature  to  harmonize 
with  them. 

3.  The  fruitiess  and  hopeless  perse- 
verance of  a  Ministry  m  measures 
which  they  declare  to  be  essential,  is 
so  ludicrous  to  the  spectators,   and 
BO  humiliating  to  the  actors  in  such  a 
drama,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  produce 
in  the  public  mind  strong  impressions 
favourable  to  the  Conservative  cause. 
Men  would  cease  to  attach  any  mean- 
ing to  words  that  never  became  things. 
They  could  not  conceive  the  vital  im- 
portance of  matters  which  they  so 
long  contrived  to  go  on  without  feelt 
ing  the  want  of.     Every  successive 
announcement  of  the  Ministerial  at- 
tempt, made  in  the  knowledge  that  it 
was  to  fail,  would  excite  either  inex- 
tinguishable laughter,  or  an  irrepres- 
sible tendency  to  yawn.     The  feeble 
and  forlorn  perseverance  of  the  Mi- 
nisterial  efforts   would    excite    eon- 
tempt  among  men  of  spirit,  and  sus- 
picion among  men  of  honesty.     It 
would  come  to  be  universally  ques- 
tioned whether  the  mere  desire  of  pay 
was  not  the  only  motive  that  could 
bear    up    against    such   indignities. 
Their  supporters  would  get  ashamed 
of  being  dragged  night  after  night  to 
do  work  that  ended  in  nothing  ;  their 
majorities  would  dwindle  into  minori- 
ties ;  and  they  would  go  out  amid  the 
general  disgust  of.  a  high-minded  and 
generous  nation,  without  a  hope  of 
ever  reviving. 

II.  Ministers  may  change  their  pre- 
sent policy,  and  become  more  ConseT' 
vative. 

Wo  hope,  for  their  own  sakes,  that 
this  resolution  will  be  their  choice. 
It  is  yet  open  to  them,  at  a  sacrifice, 
indeed,  of  consistency — at  a  sacrifice, 
perhaps,  of  such  honour  as  they  still 
have  to  boast;  but  not  at  a  greater 
sacrifice,  in  these  or  in  any  other  re- 
spects, than  would  be  inferred  in  an 
opposite  course.  If  they  will  mako 
the  new  reign  and  the  new  Parliament 
a  pretence  for  abandoning  all  assaults 
upon  the  Constitution  and  the  Church, 
and  religiously  abstain  from  such  mea- 
sures of  excitement  and  agitation,  as 
there  is  no  reasonable  hope  of  carry- 
ing through  the  legislature,  we  sin- 
cerely believe  that  they  have  a  fair 
chance  of  remaining  in  power  for 
some  time  longer— at  least,  we  consi- 
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der  it  to  be  tbcir  best  dianoe  of  do- 
ing 8o.  They  will  in  this  way  r»- 
triere  and  alone  for  much  of  the  mis- 
chief they  haTe  done,  and  the  time 
thef  hare  wasted.  They  may  be  assail- 
ed by  their  Radical  allies  with  abuse  | 
they  maybe  held  up  by  them  as  traitors ; 
but  this  is  little  more  than  they  are  at 
present  accustomed  to.  On  the  other 
band,  they  will  undoubtedly  receive 
the  conscientious  and  effectiye  support 
of  the  Conservatiye  paity.  Coalition 
wiUi  them,  indeed,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  the  past  conduct,  the  present 
characters  of  the  Ministry,  forbid  that 
step.  But  vo^9  assistance  in  divi- 
sions  against  the  common  enemy,  sup- 
port of  that  kind  they  may  receive,  if 
they  qualify  themseWes  for  it,  un- 
bought,  unbiibed,  far  more  cheaply 
and  honourabljr  obtained,  and  far  bet- 
ter worth  havrng  than  ten  times  the 
siqiport  that  0*Connell  can  sell  theni. 
We  need  not  offer  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  adi^tion  by  Mimsters 
of  a  policy  in  any  degree  more  Con- 
servative than  at  present  would  great- 
ly promote  the  end  to  which  we  now 
look— the  secuzity  of  our  institutions 
from  destruction. 

III.  In  the  third  nlace.  Ministers, 
while  they  change  tbeir  present  po- 
licy, may  become  more  Dutructive  in 
their  views. 

We  freely  confess  that  had  sucb  a 
course  been  before  pursued,  we  should 
have  trembled  for  the  result.  We 
hope,  indeed,  that  the  national  feeling 
would  not  have  sanctioned  it ;  that  at 
no  time  could  a  Ministry  have  unequi- 
vocally unfurled  the  banner  of  revo- 
lution without  encountering  successful 
resbtance,  and  deserved  punishment 
in  the  loud  indignation  and  determin- 
ed patriotism  of  the  British  people. 
But  we  own  that  had  the  attempt  been 
made  immediately  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill — ^when  old  landmarks 
and  restraints  were  remoyed — when 
the  great  Conservative  party  was  so 
generally  unpopular,  and  so  deeply 
dq>res8ed  by  defeat  and  despondency 
—and  when  the  revolutionanr  portion 
of  the  community,  so  unduly  encou- 
raged and  ealled  into  action  in  achiev- 
ing that  measure,  were  flushed  with 
triumph,  and  fleshed  in  their  prey,  the 
Constitution  would,  in  our  opinion, 
have  been  in  greater  danger  than  it 
ever  before  encountered.  It  is  cer- 
tainly due  to  Loid  Grey,  and  to  those 


moderate  and  consdentioiis  soen  who 
BU{^rted  him  in  his  own  cabinet,  and 
wh^  like  himself,  subsequently  seceded 
from  the  Wing  Ministry,  that  by  th»r 
means  the  progress  of  democracy,  the 
pressure  ftom.  without,  was,  in  man  j 
respects,  arrested  at  the  very  tifoe 
when  its  advances  were  most  pro- 
bable, and  would  have  bem  most  fatal. 
It  is  also  most  justly  due  to  our  own 
friends  to  claim  for  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  his  supporters  the  honour  of  hav- 
ing pursued,  towards  Lord  Grey*s  Mi- 
nistry, as  indeed  towards  their  succes- 
sors, a  course  of  opposition  the  nu»i 
pure,  the  most  patriotic,  and  the  most 
un&ctious  that  the  history  perhaps  of 
any  country  ever  presented.  Ovringto 
these  causes»  and  owinjg  to  the  pron- 
dential  circumstance  that  the  condoet 
of  the  Melbourne  Government,  from 
first  to  last,  has  been  as  weak  as  it  has 
been  wicked,  we  rejoice  to  think  that 
we  can  now  look  upon  any  adoption  of 
destructive  measures  by  that  Ministry 
with  comparatively  firmteycs  and  fear- 
less hearts.  Their  utmost  nt^iorily 
in  the  House  of  Comnmns  does  notT 
according  to  their  own  calculation,  ei- 
ceed  forty,  giving  them  all  tiie  donbt- 
M  men.  This  is  searcely  a  sufficient 
stock  to  trade  in  Revolution  upon: 
but  it  is  equally  certain  that,  at  the 
flrst  announcement  of  plans  indisput- 
ably Revdutionary,  ^ey  would  be  de- 
serted by  a  sufficient  number  of  mo- 
derate men  to  reduce  their  majority  to 
a  negative  quantity.  Many  Miniite- 
fialists,  who  have  gone  grudginglj 
islong  with  them  even  in  tl:^  present 
ear^r,  would  stopdiort  at  oiue  wbeo 
a  bolder  course  was  commeneed,  asii 
would  give  their  presence  and  sup- 
port, where  thmr  hearts  probably  nov 
are,  in  the  ranks  of  that  party  who 
are  united  to  resist  further  <£ange. 
The  idea  of  any  second  dissolntion  of 
Parliament  is  plainly  out  of  the  qocs- 
tion ;  and  Mmisters  thus  failing  in 
their  attempt*  and  having  nothing  to 
fell  back  upon,  would  at  once  lo«e 
both  influence  and  office. 

In  this  event,  the  Conservative  partj. 
increased  in  nund)ers,  and  in  po<8et- 
sion  both  of  the  House  of  Commons 
and  of  the  House  of  Lords,  would,  wt 
think,  be  able,  not  only  to  maintak 
tiie  Constitution  for  the  present,  bat  to 
gain  fhrther  time,  and  seeure  an  efiee- 
tual  hold  over  the  feelfaigs  of  the 
country,  that  would  pennaoenliy  railj 
round  them,  in  sufikient  nno^rs  to 
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comiiuuid  the  eonstitaencies,  those 
men  of  respectability,  intelligencet  or 
property,  who  are  not  already  enlisted 
on  their  side. 

If  we  were  to  speculate  on  the  course 
which  l^Iiuisters  are  most  likely  to  pur- 
suei  we  own  we  should  be  inclined  to 
say>  that  while  they  avoid  every  thing 
approaching  to  a  manly  or  decided 
policy  of  any  description,  they  will  ob- 
serve a  sullen  neutrality  on  Constitu- 
tional questions,  and  endeavour  to  be 
as  liberal  as  they  can  in  their  general 
professioDfi,  and  in  their  exercise  of 
power  and  patronage.  We  cannot 
doubt  that  their  hearts  would  prefer 
that  line  of  conduct  which  would 
maintain  them  in  office  with  the  least 
possible  trouble  and  embarrassment* 
Their  beau-ideal  perhaps  would  be, 
never  to  see  the  fiice  of  Parliament 
again,  to  shut  up  both  the  Houses,  and 
^ence  for  ever  both  Tories  and  Ra- 
scals. This  great  object  seems  to  be 
pointedatin  the  "  Domestic  prospects," 
where  there  is  a  tirade  against  the 
r^^  of  legislation  which  characterises 
the  present  day.  ''  The  prurient  de- 
sire," says  the  able  and  judicious 
punphleteer,  ''for  perpetual  and  hasty 
tegidation  is  one  of  the  maladies  of 
the  age.  We  should  try  to  cure  U, 
Heaven  knows  that  onr  statutes  are. 
already  too  voluminous.  SomebodyJias 
saidy  that  if  the  Liegislature  were  to 
ffo  to  deqff  for  two  or  three  years,  no 
great  harm  would  he  done.  So  far  as 
the  enactment  ofneip  laws  is  concerned, 
such  a  state  of  legislatorial  hyberna- 
tion (I)  might  be  without  prejudice  to 
the  welfare  of  the  country ;  and  were 
it  not  tl^at  the  active  control  of  Par- 
liament over  the  executive  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  safe  working  of  the 
(institution,  many  sound  thinking  men 
Kould  be  very  much  disposed  to  wait 
for  additions  to  the  statute-roll,  until 
the  edifices  about  to  be  constructed  on 
the  banks  of  Old  Father  Thames 
should  be  con^leted,'* 

There,  gentlemen  Reformers,  'there 
is  a  fine  compliment  to  you  for  the 
past,  and  a  cheering  prospect  for  the 
future.  What  do  you  say  to  Conser- 
vative principles  of  legislation,  com- 
pared with  the  system  oi  Legislatorial 
hybernation,  in  which  you  are  to  suck 
your  paws  like  so  many  polar  bears 
for  a  winter  of  a  few  years'  duration  ? 
This  would,  no  doubt,  be  convenient 
for  the  existing  ISiinistry ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  Constitution  of  the 


Country  forbids  that  expedient.  The 
supplies  must  be  voted :  their  own 
saiEuies  must  be  provided  for.  Par- 
liament must  therefore  be  convened. 
But  the  less  it  does,  when  it  is  con- 
vened, so  much  the  better.  No  need 
for  any  acts  of  Parliament  at  all : 
no  need  of  discussing  political  ques- 
tions. All  parties  shoidd  be  content- 
ed with  things  as  they  are,  and  with 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  a  Re- 
forming Executive,  who  are  to  pass 
no  Reforming  measure.  To  talk  li- 
berally— to  do  nothing  offensive  to  any 
body,  and  to  hold  on  by  O*  Connellys 
Tail,  this,  we  are  convinced,  is  the 
real  system  on  which  Ministers  are 
bent.  We  can  readily  conceive  al- 
ready executed  between  the  parties 
something  like  the  following  deed  ;^ 

'^  Articles  of  Agreement  between 
Viscount  Melbourne  far  himself,  and 
all  who  may  adhere  to  him,  on  the  one 
part,  and  Daniel  O'  Connell  for  him- 
self, and  all  Ireland,  on  the  other  part, 

"  It  is  contracted  and  agreed  be- 
tween the  said  parties  as  follows : — 

**  1.  The  said  Daniel  is  to  enjoy 
the  whole  patronage  and  Government 
influence  in  Ireland,  under  deduction 
of  such  offices  and  emoluments  as  may 
be  necessary  for  supporting  the  £unily 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Plunkett. 
Assistant  Barristers  to  be  ftimished  as 
at  present. 

"  2.  The  said  Viscount,  and  the 
Members  of  his  Government,  are  to 
draw  and  receive  their  salaries  as  here- 
tofore. 

<<  3.  The  said  Daniel,  with  his 
whole  parts  and  appendages,  is  to  sup- 
port the  said  Viscount  in  all  places 
and  emergencies,  subject  to  the  ex- 
planations after  given. 

'<  4.  The  said  Viscount  and  his  afore- 
said are  not  to  be  required  to  support 
any  Radical  measure  or  proposition 
whatever,  under  the  denomination  of 
BaUot,  Extended  Suffrage,  Abolition 
of  Flogging,  or  the  like. 

"  5.  The  said  Daniel,  and  his  afore- 
said, as  well  as  such  portion  of  the 
Scotch  Ministerial  Tail  as  may  be 
.  agreed  on,  shall  be  allowed  leave  of 
absence  from  divisions  in  the  House  of 
Commons  when  not  absolutely  needed, 
and  shall  further  be  permitted  to  vote 
against  the  said  Viscount,  and  in  favour 
of  Radical  or  other  propositions,  when 
and  so  often  as  it  can  be  ascertained, 
beyond  doubt,  that  there  will  be  an  at- 
tendance of  Conservative  Members 
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sufficient  to  neutralize  their  said  votes, 
and  prevent  the  said  RacUcal  or  other 
measures  from  beini?^  carried. 

**  6.  The  said  Viscount  and  his 
aforesaid  are  not  to  be  required  or 
expected  to  carry  or  bring  forward 
any  one  bill  or  measure  of  any  de- 
scription whatsoever,  for  England, 
Scotiand,  or  Ireland,  or  the  Colonies 
thereto  belonging.** 

Could  such  a  treaty  as  this  receive 
the  ratification  of  a  majority  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  however  small, 
how  happy  would  tiiese  respectable 
persons  be !  But  there  are  difficulties 
m  the  way  of  such  a  scheme,  as  it  is 
daily  becoming  more  doubtful  whether 
any  very  considerable  portion  of  men, 
responsible  to  intelligent  constituen- 
cies, will  make  kuaves  and  fools  of 
themselves  merely  to  preserve  the 
Whigs  in  office  and  O*  Council  in 
power. 

In  estimating  how  far  a  Ministerial 
attempt  of  this  kind  would  likely  be 
successful,  it  is  natural  to  enquire  how 
it  would  be  received  by  the  Demo- 
cratic portion  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. This  class  of  politicians  seems 
at  present  divided  into  two  sections, 
who  may  be  described  as  the  Whig- 
Radicals  (if,  indeed,  that  term  does 
not  embrace  the  Whig^  themselves) 
and  the  Radical- Radicals,  who  have 
somewhat  strangely  been  denominated 
the  Tory- Radicals,  from  tiieir  extreme 
aversion,  we  presume,  to  Toryism — 
Inei/s  a  non  htcendo.  That  the  Whig- 
Radicals,  of  which  ihe  Examiner  seems 
at  present  the  organ  (quantum  mutatus 
ah  illo  Hectare  f),  will  without  a  mur- 
mur subscribe  to  any  compact  what- 
ever that  the  Whigs  and  O'ConneU 
may  make,  we  do  not  doubt.  That 
the  Radical- Radicals  (represented  by 
the  Spectator)  will  bully  and  bluster 
at  any  such  comjiact,  so  far  as  bafod 
on  the  plan  of  doing  nothing  or  doing 
little,  we  are  firmly  assured.  But 
that  any  of  the  Radical  politicians  will 
thoroughly  throw  off  the  Whigs,  while 
they  exist  separate  from  the  Con- 
servatives, we  cannot  believe.  We 
have  the  utmost  possible  distrust  of 
the  animosities  which  are  sometimes 
exhibited  between  tiie  Whig  and  Ra- 
dical factions.  We  never  look  upon 
them  as  sincere.  We  suspect  that  both 
interest  and  inclination  attach  the 
Radicals  to  the  Whigs.  So  long  at 
least  as  the  Whigs  hid  a  single  penny 
more  in  the  auction  of  liberality,  they 


will  be  preferred  by  the  Radicab,  arj], 
we  own,  honestly  and  rightly  prefen-t  ]. 
Nay,  we  rather  think,  independent  iy 
of  any  thing  to  be  gained  in  that  way. 
that  tiie  inveteracy  of  the  Radical  en- 
mity against  the  Tory  party  is  sucL 
as  to  make  their  feelings  towards  die 
Whigs  almost  approach  to  somethio? 
resembling  affection.  Their  quarrels 
aceontingly  have  a  strong  similarity  to 
those  of  lovers.  They  always  end  in 
a  reconciliation,  often  in  a  closer  em. 
brace  than  before.  Amantium  inr 
amoris  redintegratio  est.  Or,  if  we 
may  not  quite  compare  them  in  ten- 
derness to  lovers,  let  us  say  that  they 
are  like  man  and  wife,  fighting,  it  may 
be,  and  calling  names  between  them- 
selves ;  nay,  perhaps,  mortally  hatin? 
each  other  with  greater  bitterness  than 
any  can  do  that  are  not  so  nearly  con- 
nected, but  firmly  combined  by  the 
esprit  de  carps,  or  esprit  defamitkt  to 
resist  the  intervention  of  all  third  par- 
ties in  tiieir  disputes.  We  anticipate 
no  direct  benefit  to  the  Conservadve^ 
from  the  apparent  hostilities  which 
may  thus  occur.  Any  attempt  at  in- 
terference between  them,  one  way  or 
other,  would  probably  bring  upon  115 
the  treatment  which  awaits  all  inter- 
meddlers  in  family  affairs,  whether  in- 
tending to  allay  the  feud  or  to  hhv 
the  coal.  The  fate  of  Monsieur  Ro- 
bert, when  interposing  between  S^- 
narelle  and  his.  wife  in  the  Medtnn 
malgri  lui,  is  so  amusing  and  instruc- 
tive a  lesson  in  such  cases,  that  we 
may  be  forgiven  for  here  inserting  an 
extract  from  the  scene  itself:— 

"  M,  Robert Hola,  bola,  hola ;  fi, 

qu*est  ceci,  quelle  infainie !  peste  soil  le 
coquin,  de  battre  ainsi  sa  femme. 

Martive. — (Xc«  matin*  swr  Its  e6ta  h- 
parte  en  le  faisant  rentier  et  n  h  fn  /.  / 
donne  vn  «ow^e/.)— Et  je  vcux  qu'il  dj  ■ 
battp,  moi. 

Af,  Robert.^Ah,  j'y  consens  de  lowt 
men  cceiir. 

Martine. "^Dequoi  voiu  melez-Tous  ? 

M.  Jiob€rt.^ya\  tort. 

Martine  — Est  cel^  voire  affaire  ? 

M,  i?o6erf.— Vous  avex  rawon. 

Martine. — Voyea  un  peu  cet  imit^ni- 
nent,  qui  veut  empecher  les  mati^  f^^ 
batlre  leun  femmes. 


M,  IRotert  passe  en^vife  vers  h  r  ■  j. 
qui  pareillement  tut  parie  ifivjctm  c?i  *•■ 
faieant  reader,  te  frappe  crec  It  wcn-t- 
bdton,  le  met  enfuite,  et  M.  Helert  thi  c  ^ 
Jin- 
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Compere,  je  tous  demande  pardon  de 
tout  mon  coeur:  faites,  rossez,  battez, 
eomme  il  faut,  votre  femme  ;  jc  vous 
aiiicrai  si  vous  le  youlez. 

SganartUe, — II  ne  me  plait  pas,  ir.oi. 

M  Robert, — Ah !  c'eat  une  autre  chose. 

^narelle.'^e  la  veux  battre,  si  j«  le 
veux ;  et  ne  la  Teux  pas  battre  si  je  no  le 
venxpas. 

if.  Robert. — Fori  bien. 

Sganardle, — C'est  ma  femme,  et  non 
pas  h  Totre. 

M,  i2o6cr#.— Sans  doute. 

•        •«••• 

Sganardie. — Et  Tons  etes  un  imperti- 
Dent  de  tous  ingerer  des  affaires  d'autnii. 
Apprenes  que  Ciceron  dit  qu  entre  Tarbre 
et  le  doigt  il  ne  faut  point  mettre  Tecorce. 

EntuUe  U  revi^U  vctm  ta  femme^  et  lui 
diiienhd  pressant  la  maim,  x 

0  9B,  faisons  la  paix  nous  deux. 
Tottche-la.*' 

If  there  is  any  chance  of  the  Radi- 
cals opposing  or  deserting  their  Mi- 
nisterial friends^  it  lies  in  the  possibi- 
lity  of  their  conceiving  that  ejection 
from  office  would  make  the  Whigs  more 
Radical.  The  last  event  of  this  kind 
produced  the  adoption  of  the  Irish  Ap- 
propriation Clause^  which  the  Whigs 
had  previously  resisted.  It  may  oc- 
cur to  the  Radicals  that  another  course 
of  the  same  rough  medicine  might  pro* 
dace  an  equally  powerful  and  benefi- 
cial result.  We  have  no  doubts  indeed^ 
that  it  would.  The  Whig^,  once  again 
out,  would  probably  agree  to  anv 
terms  whatever  to  get  in.  But  it 
might  not  now  be  so  easy  to  effect 
that  object.  It  is,  therefore^  we  thinks 
very  problematical  whether  the  Radi- 
cab  will  hazard  the  experiment. 

But  while  we  have  thus  little  or  no 
expectation  of  any  serious  practical 
disunion  between  the  Whigs  and  Ra- 
dicals, we  consider,  that  the  event  sup- 
posed, of  the  Whigs  remaining  in 
])ower  only  to  administer  the  Govern- 
ment for  themselves  and  O*  Connelly 
and  do  nothing  or  little  in  Parliament, 
would  indirectly  have  a  most  beneficial 
effect  on  Conservative  prospects,  in 
whatever  way  the  Radicals  might  act 
in  reference  to  that  system. 

If  the  Radicals  sanction  by  their  sup- 
port the  Ministerial  principle  of  neu- 
trality towards  our  institutions  in 
Church  and  State,  the  most  beneficial 
results  will  ensue  on  the  state  of  pub- 
lic feeling.  If  they  do  so  quietly  and 
contentedly,  the  fervour  of  political 
agitation  will  rapidly  cool  down  to  a 


Conservative  temperature  on  all  ham 
the  masses  throughout  the  countryj 
whoin  the  tendency  to  democratic 
croachment  is  most  deeply  seated,  i 
turn  with  disgust  from  their  fori 
leaders,  and  either  abandon  the  c 
test  in  despair,  or  maintain  it  so  fee 
and  distractedly  as  to  be  no  louj 
dangerous.  N othing  contributes  m 
to  £ulay  popular  turbulence  than 
discover  tne  hoUowness  of  political  p 
fessions ;  and  to  see  noisy  and  boj 
iug  demagogues  settle  down,  eit 
into  actual  placemen,  or  into  the  eqi 
ly  degrading  position  of  dumb  i 
pliable  hangers-on  about  a  Court  c 
Minister.  The  effect  will  not  be  i 
terially  altered,  although  the  Radi< 
should  continue  to  storm  and  r; 
against  the  passlvcness  of  Ministi 
provided  their  anger  is  confined 
words  alone,  and  their  votes  are 
ways  ready  to  maintain  those  MinisI 
in  place.  The  only  difference  would 
that  in  this  case  they  would  proba 
add  an  intenser  feeling  of  ridicule 
the  emotions  which  their  conduct  n 
excite. 

It  seems  to  us  a  great  mistake 
suppose  that  the  country  is  compc 
entirely,  or  for  the  most  part,  of  na 
political  partisans.  There  are  alw 
many  individuals  who  hang  but  looi 
on  the  skirts  of  any  party :  and,  | 
haps,  the  great  mass  of  the  commui 
have  no  party  feeling  at  all,  and 
fixed  or  detailed  political  opinions, 
are  mostly  influenced,  when  into: 
does  not  interfere,  by  general  idea 
what  is  generous  or  sordid,  n( 
or  mean.  This  is  the  audience 
which  the  several  political  par 
in  the  state  have  mainly  to  add 
themselves^  and  in  their  hands  the 
cision  of  the  contest  chiefly  rests.  T 
have  almost  always  the  power  to  t 
the  balance,  into  whichever  scale 
weight  of  their  approbation  may 
thrown ;  and  we  own  that  we  cent 
plate  an  appeal  to  such  judges-  at  ] 
sent  with  the  highest  hope  and  cc 
dence.  There  is  a  truth,  solidity, 
dignity,  in  the  Conservative  cause 
cannot  fail  to  strike  aU  impartial  mi; 
while  the  whole  system  of  Whig- 
dicalism  is  so  false,  so  hollow,  am 
ridiculous,  that  it  must  revolt  e^ 
one  who  possesses  either  princi 
judgment,  or  taste. 

We  think,  then,  that  upon  a  gen 
review  of  our  prospects,  we  are  ji 
fied  in  yaying  that  while,  on  the 
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hand,  aay  attempted  eonyidrion  vould 
lead  difeetly  to  the  eetahlishmellt  of  a 
CottserratiTe  mmutry,  hy  the  Tolbe  of 
the  pneent  Parliament,  eyery  other 
course  now  open  to  the  Whigs  tends 
more  or  less  dther  to  the  same  point, 
or  to  ^  still  more  important  ohjeet 
of  allaying  agitation  and  consolidanng 
the  fomidadons  of  ConseryaidTe  prin- 
ciples. Blinisters,  we  tbink,  cannot 
long  perscrere  exactly  as  they  haye 
heen  doing.  They  inll  he  foiled  in 
their  own  Home  of  Commons  if  they 
attempt  to  be  more  violent ;  and  if, 
either  wifli  or  without  the  support  of 
the  Radicals,  tfaey  beeome  positirely 
ConserratiTe,  or  negatirely  so  by  ab- 
staining from  rerolutionaiy  measures, 
thdr  conduct  will  equally  contribute 
to  establish  the  great  Conseryatiye 
maxim,  •*  That  the  British  Constitu- 
tion, as  it  exists,  h  sufficient  for  eyery 
necessary  and  useful  object,  whether 
of  beneficial  legislation,  executive  go- 
Temment,  or  popular  protection ;  and 
that  the  force  of  public  opinion  and  in- 
dividual talent  ought  exclusively  to  be 
directed  towards  measures  of  an  ad- 
ministrative and  practical  kind,  instead 
of  being  wasted  on  the  fruitiess  or  dan- 
gerous promotion  of  organic  altera- 
tions." 

We  think  we  can  foresee  that  this 
great  truth  is  destined  daily  to  gdn 
more  ground  in  every  quarter,  and 
that  even  those  who  are  not  mentally 
convinced  of  it  will  be  compelled  to 
pay  it  homaffe  in  their  actual  conduct. 
0*Connell  himself,  mischievous  as  his 
conduct  otherwise  is,  seems  involun- 
tarily to  be  helping  forward  the  same 
principle,  by  vutually  .acknowledging 
that  the  laws  as  they  stand  are  sul^ 
stantially  sufficient  to  give  ''justice  to 


Irdand,*'  if  admnUsiered  as  he  thinb 
they  should  be. 

We  have  dwdt  Httle  in  these  obser- 
vations  on  the  probable  accession  of 
the  Conservative  part^  to  power,  be- 
canse  we  feel  that  this  is  of  far  leas 
moment  than  the  security  of  our  prin- 
ciples generally,  whatever  Ministry 
may  be  in  office.  '  The  ConserrstiTe 
party  can  well  afford  to  bide  their  time, 
if  the  way  is  thus  to  be  paved  for  them. 
It  is  quite  obvious,  however,  that  the 
more  that  Destructive  principles  and 
passions  subdde,  and  the  more  dearly 
it  is  fixed  that  any  Government  must 
be  carried  on  witiun  the  limits  of  oar 
existing  Constitution  in  Church  and 
8tate-3the  more,  in  shorty  the  qoes- 
tion  is  reduced  to  this  issoe^  Who  are 
the  fittest  and  best  men  to  scsre  Qns 
Queen  and  the  country,  and  the  most 
likely  to  effect  practical  improvements, 
as  distinct  from  constitutional  innora- 
tions — ^the  more  sure  and  certain  is  the 
ultimate  ascendency  of  the  Conserra- 
tive  party.  On  tne  personal  qnalifi- 
cations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  and  Lord  Stanley;  as 
compared  with  Lord  Melbourne,  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  Lord  John  Hussell, 
but  one  opinion,  we  suppose,  exists 
any  where :  that  opinion  is  only  ob- 
scured or  dbtorted  at  present  hj  the 
false  lights  of  a  delusive  popular  prin- 
ciple, which,  we  have  ventured  to  say, 
is  fast  disappearing,  and  from  which 
ere  long  the  nation  will  awaken,  a« 
from  a  dream,  to  a  sober  and  steady 
perception  of  the  true  value  of  those 
great  and  patriotic  men. 

We  say,  then,  to  our  friends,  as  we 
have  already  said  in  reference  to  these 
elections, "  Be  of  good  cheer."  •  Ours 
is  the  great  cause  of  reason,  order,  li- 


*  We  rejoice  to  obsenre  the  spirited  and  encouraging  tone  which  oar  friends  geoenOT 
are  assuming  in  their  celebrations  of  the  late  conteit.  Let  oar  principlet  be  boldly  asd 
clearly  announced  on  all  occasions,  and  their  progress  will  be  greatly  aided.  We  lian 
been  much  pleased  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  with  the  speech  of  Lord  Bsnittj 
at  the  dinner  given  to  liis  Lordship  at  Haddington,  on  his  election  for  East  LothiaD. 
Wo  greatly  rejoice  in  seeing  this  talented  and  amiable  young  noUeman  enlisted  is 
the  ranks  of  our  Conserrative  statesmen.  His'appear^ce  formeriy,  ithen  he  no- 
snccessftilly  contested  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  impressed  all  ranks  of  men  and  parties  d 
politicians  with  a  high  admiration  for  those  abilities,  and  that  firmness  and  high  prin- 
ciple, which  we  have  no  doubt  will  speedily  distingmsh  him  in  the  public  sphere  is 
which  he  is  now  to  move.  On  the  occasion  of  the  dinner  at  Haddington  we  hare  abo 
to  thank  Mr  Robertson  for  an  exeeflent  speech  on  onr  present  position,  as  well  as  an  alJe 
and  indignant  answer  to  the  imputation  of  disloyalty  thrown  upon  the  Tory  party  bj  Sir 
John  Campbell — an  imputation  of  wMch  the  presumption,  we  yentore  to  say,  was  only 
equalled  bj  the  absurdity. 
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heitj,  and  rcHgton>  against  pasnon, 
anarchy^  democracy,  and  godlessness. 
Let  US  not  fear  that  these  mighty  pnn- 
ciples,  which  duv  identified  with  the 
welfare  of  our  country  and  the  pro- 
gress of  human  civilisation,  can  be 
abandoned  of  HeaTuu's  care,  or  can  in 
the  end  fiiil  to  reign  supreme  in  the 
hearts  and  understandings  of  the  Bri- 
ti.^h  people. 

"  Despond  who  wiU— /  heard  a  yoiee  ez- 

daim, 
*  Tliongh  fierce  tlie  aoaalt,  md  ah«tter'd 

the  defence, 
It  cftooot  be  that  BritiuD*t  locial  fk«me, 
The  glorious  work  of  Time  and  Provi- 

dence. 


Before  a  flying  season's  rash  pretence 
fihotdd  M ;  that  She,  whose  Yirtue  put 

tosbanfli 
When  Europe  prostrate  lay,   the   Con- 

fpuBTOT  ■  aim, 
Shoidd  perish,  setf^sabverted.   BbdLand 


The  dond  ia ;  but  brings  thai  a  day  of 


To  liberty?     Her  son  ia  op  the  while. 

That  orb  whose  beams  round  Saxon  Al- 
fred shone : 

Then  langh,  ye  innocent  rales  I  ye  ttreams, 
sweep  on  1 

Kor  let  one  faOlow  of  onr  heaven-blest 
Isle 

Toss  in  the  fiuming  wind  an  hombler 
plume/" 


OUQISBS  hV  DROIT  FRAK^AIB. 
IT  11.  1I1CHELET>  CHCF  HM  LA  SSCTION  BISTORIQUB  AVX  aacBlVBS  D0  BOTAUME, 


This  is  a  most  curious  and  interest* 
hg  work.  The  olject  of  its  author 
lu8  been  to  show  the  laws^  which  so- 
ciety in  its  progress  has  devdoped  and 
elaborated  into  the  expression  of  se- 
vere logical  reason^  in  their  earliest 
sbp«s,  whilst  the  fine  reasonlnffs  they 
contain  were  hidden^  embryoed,  aa  it 
were,  in  i^mbols.  Being  brought 
theni  b/  his  subject^  at  once  among 
the  symbols  qf  antiquity,  the  reader  fi 
led  to  contemplate^  without  much  pre- 
faee  or  preparation^  the  most  ezceed- 
iiigly  remarkable  feature  of  ancient 
hifetorjr— the  ingenuitjrj  the  luxury, 
and  the  profusion  of  significant  ima- 
gery which  primitive,  or  gross  and 
barbarous  neoplej  were  accustomed,  in 
early  and  oark  epochs9  to  superadd  to 
eyciy  circumstance  and  eyent  of  life. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  rude  nations 
should  haye  framed  laws  to  meet  their 
social  wants ;  but  it  is  yery  striking, 
if  not  surprising,  that  their  legal  rites 
and  forms  should  express  much  more 
than  the  purposes  they  had  actually  in 
view,  and  prefigure,  so  to  speak,  many 
meanings  which  in  more  modem  times 
have  been  plainly  enunciated.  But, 
indeed,  we  find  this  peculiarity — ^this 
manifold  significance  of  type,  charac- 
teristic of  all  the  mental  phenomena 
of  unlettered  periods.  The  Pagan 
mythology  affords  the  most  illustrious 
example  of  this.  So  rich  are  its  fables 
in  plastic  sensesy  that  many  persons 
have  found  spnbolized  imder  them  the 
recent  doctrme  of  scholastic  philoso- 


;  and  it  is  impossible  not  to  be^ 
_jve  that  they  really  did  contain 
meanings  which  went  for  deeper  than 
their  superficial  import.  The  host  of 
fabulous  creations  immortalized  by 
Homer  surely  implied  matters  far 
aboye  the  scope  of  childish  creduli^ ; 
and  the  yast  expenditure  of  inyentiye 
fancy  exhibited  in  these  adumbrations, 
for  so  they  may  be  called,  haye  always 
appeared  to  us  as  constituting  the  m&> 
taphysics  of  the  young  and  uninstruct- 
ed  world.  The  abstrusest  truths  are 
often,  in  those  primal  epochs  and  works 
to  which  we  allude,  touched  and  sha- 
dowed forth  in  emblems  and  poetic 
imagination,  as  if  they  were  perceived 
but  could  not  be  analprsed,  and  were 
personified  and  materialized  because 
they  could  not  be  deduced  logically 
from  premises  to  conclusions.  Poetry 
is  here,  then,  seen  in  the  light  of  one 
of  its  most  pregnant  definitions — as  the 
hieroglyphica  of  philosophy.  Early 
ages  being  the  least  philosophical,  are, 
in  the  sense  we  haye  given  to  the  word 
poetry,  necessarily  the  most  poetical ; 
and  from  die  same  sense  or  definition, 
it  results  that  poetry  will  ever  endure 
whilst  truths  or  emotions  exist  which 
philosophy  cannot  explain..  If  ever 
al\  of  the  universe,  of  which  we  have 
cognizance,  should  be  thoroughly  un- 
derstood, poetry  would  be  no  more. 
It  is  just,  however,  this  poetic  appre- 
hension of  truth  of  which  we  speak 
tbat  distinguishes  earl^  generations, 
the  ultimate  truths  whicb  philosophy 
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arrives  at  are  apprehended  by  men 
long  before  thej  can  be  ezcogUated, 
They  appear  to  be  originally  in  the 
mind^  but  only  to  get,  in  process  of 
time  and  of  exercise,  into  the  under- 
standing. It  takes  many  ages  to  bring 
man  to  a  competent  use  of  his  reason- 
ing faculties,  but  there  is  a  dime 
principle  within  him  distihct  from, 
though  the  substratum  of,  these  facul- 
ties, which  seems  to  anticipate  from  the 
beginning  their  latent  and  most  refined 
discoyeries.  It  is  Coleridge,  we  think, 
who,  in  one  of  his  lay  sermons,  has 
made  the  distinction  we  here  insist  up- 
on between  the  understanding  and 
that  divine  principle  to  which  he  gives, 
in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  name  reason, 
which  constitute?,  he  says,  the  image 
of  God,  in  which  man  was  created. 
And  this  we  hold  to  be  a  most  pro- 
found and  luminous  thought,  of  which 
history  abundantly  proves  the  just- 
ness. For  we  find  nations  sunken 
into,  or  never  having  arisen  out  of, 
the  deepest  barbarity,  lighting,  never- 
theless, without  ellbrt,  and  at  once,  on 
the  subtlest  and  most  prolific  yerities ; 
and,  as  if,  at  the  same  time,  to  show 
their  ignorance  and  the  wisdom  which 
is  antecedent  to  knowledge,  embody- 
ing in  rude  symbols  truths  which  they 
had  neither  intelligence  to  express  in 
words,  nor  to  comprehend  in  any  other 
guise  than  in  that  of  external  material 
signs. 

We  believe  that  in  the  aboyo  ob- 
scrvations  we  have  not  considered  too 
curiously  the  symbolical  character  of 
the  ancient  and  the  middle  ages.  M. 
Michelet,  in  his  work  now  before  us, 
enters  upon  the  subject  much  too 
deeply  and  minutely  to  be  foUowed 
by  us  within  the  space  which  we  can 
allow  to  this  article ;  and  we  fear  that 
any  abridgement  or  abstract  of  his 
reasonings  on  a  topic  so  essentially 
unsubstantial  would  be  unintelligible 
to  our  readers.  We  shall,  therefore, 
confine  as  much  as  possible  the  ex- 
tracts we  are  about  to  furnish  to  pas- 
sages which  exemplify  strikingly  the 
rich  significations  which  barbarians 
put  into  their  ceremonies,  painting, 
as  it  were  to  the  eye,  doctrines  or 
ideas  which  their  posterities  have 
adopted  as  the  results  of  philosophic 
enquiry.  The  following  extract  will 
show  this : — 

<'  The  Duke-  of  Carinthia  was  not 
allowed  to  sit  upon  his  marble  throne 
tin  he  hud  giyen  money.    This  dona- 
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tion  was  the  Coemptio,  the  purchase 
of  his  right.  Nowhere  does  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  people  (as  a  slcH^ping 
abstract  annunciation)  appear  more 
haughtily  declared  than  in  this  for- 
mality. It  bears  the  seal  of  a  remote 
antiquity,  of  an  Homeric  or  biblical 
simplicity.  The  Duke  walked  towards 
the  marble  throne  in  the  dress  of  a 
peasant.  But  the  real  peasant  already 
occupied  it,  attended  by  the  aad  and 
severe  symbols  of  the  labouring  people 
— the  black  bull  and  the  lean  hor^e. 
Then  commenced  this  rude  dialogue. 
And  who  so  proudly  dares  enter  here  ? 
said  the  peasant.  Is  he  a  just  judge : 
Has  he  the  good  of  the  country  at 
heart?  Is  he  bom  free  and  a  Chris- 
tian ?  He  is,  and  he  vnll,  answered 
Uie  Duke.  I  demand  then  by  what 
right,  retorted  the  peasant,  he  viiil 
force  me  to  quit  this  place  ?  He  will 
buy  it  of  you,  was  the  answer,  for 
sixty  pennies,  and  the  horse  and  the 
bull  shall  be  yours,  &c.  No  less  an- 
cient or  deeply  ^nificant  was  another 
part  of  the  same  ceremony.  Whilst 
the  Duke  brandished  his  sword  towards^ 
the  four  winds,  whilst  he  sat  with  hL» 
face  to  the  sun  and  conferred  fiefa» 
three  families  had  a  right  to  mow,  to 
pillage,  and  to  bum.  The  interr^- 
num  of  the  sovereign  power  wns  thus 
represented  as  the  sleep  of  the  law ; 
and  the  people  saw  in  this  form  that 
they  must  make  haste  to  abdicate^  and 
to  give  themselves  a  defender.** 

It  cannot  be  expected  that  all  the 
legal  forms  of  olden  times  should  have 
come  down  to  us  bearing  as  perfect 
and  as  intelligible  a  signification  as 
the  one  we  have  just  cited.  The 
great  majority  of  these  forms  have 
yaried  so  frequently  that  it  is  some- 
times difficidt  to  trace  their  original 
import. 

«  It  is  curious,"  says  M.  Michelet, 
*'  to  foUow  the  biography  of  a  symbol — 
to  remark,  for  instance,  how  the  sacred 
element,  the  earth,  represented  at  first 
the  cession  of  land;  how  the  black 
soil,  covered  with  grass  or  grcea 
branches,  apfpeared  as  a  witness  be- 
tween contracting  parties;  how  ihe 
branch,  in  the  progress  of  civilisatioc, 
became  a  baton  and  sceptre ;  how  the 
grass  became  a  straw  (stipula),  and 
how  the  straw  has  giyen  us  the  ^^eth 
to  stipulate."* 

The  habit  of  inyoking  Nature,  whicli 
b  at  present  only  retained  by  poets 
was  no  doubt  m  ancient  times  a  judicial 
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ceremony    performed    in   all    prosaic 
earnestness.    A  tree  planted  on  the 
occasion  was  often  maae  to  witness  an 
engi^ment  between  two  persons,  or  a 
mound  of  stones  was  raised,  or  a  well 
dug,  to  recall  perpetually  to  remem- 
brance some  great  event  or  some  legal 
contract.   Such  facts  as  these  are  often 
solemnly  recorded  in  the  Bible.     But 
barbarous  nations  also  seem  to  have 
considered  themselves  not  very  dis- 
tantly separated  from  the  animal  crea- 
tion.    An  old  law  mentioned  by  Ma- 
nore  runs  thus :— "  If  a  man  who  lives 
alone  is  attacked  in  his  house  after  the 
Ave  Maria,  and  if  he  kills  the  robber 
he  shall  pluck  three  straws  from  his 
thatched  roof,  sliall  take  his  dog,  or  his 
cat,   or  his  cock,   and  when  he  has 
brought  either  of  them  before  the  judge 
and  sworn,  he  shall  be  declared  inno- 
cenL"     Thus  we  find  vegetable  and 
animal  nature  constantly  appealed  to 
by  our  remote  forefathers.    The  exter- 
nal  world  was  the  great  book  from 
which  they  derived  all  the  signs  which 
were  needful  for  them  to  carry  on  the 
more  solemn  and  impressive  business 
of  life.      Nature  furnished  them  in 
dumb  shows  with  their  eloquence,  their 
poetry,  and  their  philosophy. 

Tlie  formalities  by  which  a  murderer 
during  the  middle  ages  was  condemned 
is  very  remarkable,  and  full  of  inge- 
nioiLs  types.  There  was  one  way,  in- 
deed, in  which  he  might  escape  con- 
demnation, which  was  to  cover  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man  with  gold 
or  silver ;  but  in  case  he  could  not  do 
this,  he  was  obliged,  according  to  the 
Salic  law,  "  to  bring  twelve  witnesses 
to  swear  that  neither  on  the  earth  nor 
under  the  earth  he  possessed  any  pro- 
perty whicli  he  had  not  given  up.  He 
was  then  obliged  to  enter  into  his 
liouse,  take  up  from  its  four  comers  a 
handful  of  dust,  then  placing  himself 
on  the  threshold,  with  his  face  turned 
towards  the  interior  of  the  house,  throw 
with  his  left  hand  the  dust  over  his 
shoulders  upon  his  nearest  relation. 
But  if  his  father,  or  his  mother,  or  his 
brother,  had  paid  any  thing  for  him,  he 
was  to  throw  the  earth  upon  the  sister 
of  his  mother,  or  upon  the  sons  of  this 
sister ;  or,  if  he  had  no  such  relatives, 
upon  his  three  nearest  cousins  on  his 
father's  or  his  mother's  side;  then, 
having  no  covering  but  his  shirt,  un- 
girdled  and  uncombed,  with  his  staff  in 
his  liand  {pah  in  manu)  jump  over  the 
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hedge."  This  was  to  signify  that  the 
doors  were  barred  to  him,  and  that 
another  occupied  tiis  place.  The  fol- 
lowing was  the  sentence  immediately 
afterwards  pronounced  upon  him  by 
the  judge: — 

" '  Hear,  guilty  creature  I  From  tliis 
day  forward  I  withdraw  from  you  all 
honour  and  all  right  of  country.  I 
give  your  body  to  every  passer-by, 
your  fief  to  your  lord,  and  yoiir  inheri- 
tance to  those  who  have  a  claim  upon 
it.  Your  wife  is  legaUy  a  widow,  and 
your  children  oiphans.  I  put  you 
out  of  the  pale  of  justice,  grace,  and 
peace.  Where  all  men  find  rest  and 
security,  you  shall  find  none.  Wo 
banish  you  to  the  four  quarters  of  the 
globe.  We  exclude  you  from  the  four 
elements  which  God  lias  given  to  men 
for  their  consolation .  We  acy udge  to 
the  crows,  and  to  the  ravens,  and  tp 
the  birds  and  beasts  of  prey  your  flesh 
and  your  blood,  and  to  our  Lord,  the 
good  God,  your  soul,  if  he  will  receive 
it.' 

"  Then  followed  the  savage  song  of 
the  gibbet, 

'  BaSUon  d'aubepine  &  la  bouche. 
An  col  baguette  de  ch^ne, 
Les  cfaeveiu  an  vent, 
Le  corps  au  corbeau.  Tame  an  Tont 
Puissant  1 

'*  Rejected  bv  his  family  and  his 
tribe,  tlie  wretch,  with  his  stafl;  as  a 
wandering  Jew,  and  with  iron  shoes 
on  his  feet  (see  the  Sagas),  threw  him- 
self on  the  wide  world.  If  he  arrived 
at  the  sea  to  embark,  he  was  only  al- 
lowed to  rest  himself  during  one  flux 
and  reflux  of  the  tide.  A  broken 
leaky  hark  cast  him,  perhaps,  like  a 
famished  wolf,  on  some  southern 
coast.  Or  traversing  the  great  Ger- 
man forest,  an  ocean  of  wood,  he 
might  follow  the  torrent  course  of  the 
Danube,  and  abandon  himself  to  the. 
Devil  or  the  Huns,  or  sell  his  body 
and  his  soni  to  the  perfidious  Turks. 

"  Returning,  it  might  be,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  long  years,  old,  and 
rich  in  coin,  to  learn  what  had  become 
of  his  widoW,  or  his  son,  whom  he  had 
left  in  the  cradle,  the  white  beard,  the 
strange  visitant  of  the  quiet  hamlet, 
with  his  foreign  aspect,  and  with  an 
accent  and  manners  to  make  the  na- 
tives gape  and  wonder,  would  be  un- 
recognised by  his  earliest  playmates 
and  acquaintance — Chappy  if  those  of 
2i» 
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his  own  blood  did  not  lay  snares  for 
him,  or  his  own  son  provoke  him  to 
mortal  combat.  '  Alas  !*  said  the  aged 
Hildebrand  (a  man,  the  record  of 
whose  miserable  fate  has  been  pre- 
served in  old  German  traditions),  *  I 
have  been  a  wanderer  for  sixty  sum- 
mers and  nxty  winters,  and  now  my 
son  must  be  my  murderer,  or  I  must 
be  his/ 

"  The  adventurous  life  of  the  out- 
law, his  heroic  calamities,  have  been 
thd  theme  of  song  among  all  people. 
What  do  I  say  ? — ^hb  adventures  nave 
formed  the  day-dreams  and  passionate 
desires  of  those  who  had  become  wan- 
ton in  their  commonplace  happiness.. 
Exile  has  b^en  sighed  for  :  '  Arva 
beata  petamus  arva,  divites  et  insu- 
las.' 

''The  banished  man  of  ancient  times 
had  indeed  a  perspective  of  romance 
and  hope  before  him,  which  was  de- 
nied to  all  others.  By  depriving  him 
of  his  country,  the  world  was  con- 
ferred upon  him.  Outlaws,  cadets, 
and  bastards:  these  have  been  the 
founders  of  empires.*' 

The  romantio  lot  of  ^e  exiled  cri- 
minal, who  waf  transformed  often,  in 
the  olden  epochs  of  the  worid,  from  a 
murderer  into  a  hero,  has  led  ue,  in 
the  above  instance,  somewhat  beyond 
the  bare  examples  of  ancient  law-forms 
to  which  we  had  intended  to  confine 
ourselves.  We  now  return  within 
our  prescribed  limits.  M.  Michelet 
ranks  his  examples  under  different 
heads:  under  those  of  birth,  marriage, 
property,  rank,  &c.  &c. ;  but  as  we 
oannot  follow  him  through  all  Ihe  di- 
visions of  his  subject,  we  shall  take 
our  illustrafions  here  and  there,  with- 
out any  regard  to  the  order  in  which 
they  have  been  arrayed,  as  they  hap- 
pen to  strike  us  by  their  singularity  or 
piquancy.  A  Roman  and  a  Grecian 
marriage  ceremony  are  described  in 
the  first  passages  we  light  upon. 

"  The  patrician  wedding  of  Rome, 
oonfarreatione,  bears  a  striking  ana- 
logy to  the  Indian  marriage.  The 
woman  {matrona  mater  famiiUU)  oc- 
cupied at  Rome  a  much  more  elevated 
station  than  in  Greece.  The,  mar- 
riage, confarreaiione,  was  consecrated 
by  the  grand  pontiff  or  priest  of  Jupi- 
ter, before  ten  witnesses.  He  gave  to 
the  betrothed  pair  a  cake,  compounded 
of  flour,  water,  and  salt.  The  head- 
dress of  the  bride  bad  a  round  shape. 


like  that  of  the  vestals.  On  Iter  head 
was  placed  a  sprig  of  maijoram  hi 
flower,  and  under  Iwr  robe  was  Inddea 
a  little  wreath  of  vervain.  She  wore 
a  purple  veil,  and  her  tmiic  was  tight- 
ened  round  her  by  a  sash  or  belt  of 
lamb*8  wool.  She  was  borne  awaj 
out  of  the  arms  of  her  mother,  and 
carried  over  the  threshold  of  the  era- 
jugal  mansion  without  touching  it  widi 
her  feet.  When  her  hnsba^  adted 
her,  on  entering  his  habitation,  <  Who 
art  thou  ?*  she  replied,  *  UU  tu  gains 
ego  gala,*  Qfaia  means  a  cow,  or 
earth  fit  for  cultivation).  She  was 
then  seated  on  a  fleece,  and,  having 
brought  with  her  a  distaff  and  spindle^ 
wove  round  her  husband's  door  a  tis- 
sue  of  woollen  hangings  or  drapeiy.'* 

M.  Michelet  distingmsliea  andoit 
maiTiages  into  two  sorts — the  sacer- 
dotal and  the  heroic.  By  the  fonner, 
which  prevailed  in  the  Eas^  and 
among  the  patricians  at  Rome,  the  wo- 
man was  honoured ;  by  the  latter  slie 
was  conadered  as  a  very  inferior  be- 
ing, and  was  either  purchased  or  car- 
ried off  by  force. 

''Homer,** saprs  M.  Michelet,  ''calla 
viigins  mXffa^4uUf  that  is  to  say, 
drivers  of  oxen  (to  their  parents).  In 
the  time  of  Aristotle  marriage  was 
considered  no  longer  under  the  same 
point  of  view.  The  ancient  Greeks, 
said  he,  were  barbarians,  they  bought 
their-  wives  innvrr^  (Arist.  Polit. 
ii.  8.)  with  arms  in  their  hands.  This 
custom  was  general  among  the  ancient 
Germans,  and  the  expression  to  bvjf, 
for  to  marry,  was  preserved  in  Ger- 
many till  the  end  or  the  middle  ages; 
but  let  lis  speak  of  tiie  ceremoniei 
which  were  in  use  amone  the  Greeks. 

''  At  Athens  it  was  the  cnstom  to 
place  a  pestle  under  the  door  of  the 
conjugal  house.  One  of  the  young 
brideVmaids  held  a  sieve  in  her  hand^ 
and  the  bride  herself  earned  a  vase 
fit  to  bum  barley.  It  was  ooly  at  the 
approach  of  night  that  she  betook  her- 
self to  her  new  habitation.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  wedded  pair,  figs  were 
thrown  on  their  heads,  and  torches  lit. 
With  one  of  these  torches  the  mother 
of  the  bride  burnt  the  gaoze  veil 
Which  had  decked  the  h^kd  of  her 
daughter.  The  married  couple  theo 
being  shut  up,  ate  together  in  a  comer ; 
and  the  husband  unloosened  the  soce 
of  his  wife.  During  the  whole  nigkt 
an  assemblage  of  young  people  kept 
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iq>  a  liotoot  noise  without.  On  tiie 
third  day  the  wife  nuted  her  father^ 
raceiYed  his  presents,  and  those  of  her 
relations  ana  friends,  and  ga^e  her- 
self  a  rich  dress  to  her  hushand,  who 
presented  her  in  return  with  giAs 
called  mftuuOivwrifm  (from  the  verb 
mmMm^iivna,  to  disooTor).  It  was 
then  only  for  the  first  time  that  he  was 
permitted  to  see  the  features  of  his 
bride.  The  new  wedded  pur  then 
offered  a  few  tresses  of  hair  to  Diana,  or 
to  the  Parese.  In  Beotia  the  woman 
burnt  before  the  door  of  her  husband 
the  shaft  of  his  chariot,  to  show,  no 
doubt,  thai  he  must  never  abandon 
her/' 

Coming  now  to  later  times,  we  can- 
not forbear  to  give  the  admirable  form 
of  words  belonging  to  the  marriage 
ceremony,  whidi  ii  found  in  the  ma^ 
nnseripts  of  Rhdms,  of  the  year  900, 
in  thoee  of  Rennes,  of  the  year  700, 
and  of  Aries,  of  the  year  400.  No 
translition  ocmld  do  justice  to  the  fol- 
lowing solemn  and  sublime  passage: — 
"  Pater  mundi  conditor,  nascentium 
genitor,  multiplicanda  origims  insti- 
tntor,  qui  Ad»  comitem  tuis  manibus 
addidisti,  ci:yus  ex  ossibus  ossa  orecsen- 
tia  parem  formam  admirablli  dlTcrsi- 
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pfiadng  ground  was  to  buy  as  much 
of  a  prince  or  feudal  lord,  sometimes 
at  a  neaTy  price,  as  could  be  enclosed 
within  the  skin  of  an  ox  or  other  ani- 
mal. This  was  a  very  ancient  cus- 
tom. Dido  is  represented  by  Virgil 
as  its  inrentress. 
*'  Mercatiqne  ■olttm  ikcti  de  nomine  Byr* 

mn, 
Taurino    quantum    possent    drcmndare 

tergo." 

Bi|t  there  was  stSl  a  third  method  of 
becoming  a  landed  proprietor :  **  Wite- 
kind  de  Corbie  relates  that  a  Uttle  after 
the  invasion  of  the  Saxons  one  of  their 
youns  menbought,for  its  weight  in  gold, 
of  a  Thuringian  enough  of  earth  to  fill 
the  skirt  of  hii  coat.  HaTina  reduced 
this  earth  to  dust,  he  scattered  it  on  the 
ground  over  a  wide  circuit  From  that 
moment  the  Saxons  considered  all  this 
space  as  legally  acquired,  and  defended 
their  countryman  against  the  Thurin- 
pians.  The  Emperor  Henrv,  abo,  it 
IS  said,  gaYO  to  one  of  his  followers  all 
the  land  which  he  could  sow  with  a 
measure  of  barley.  And  this  measure 
was  found  enough  to  eow  all  the  terri- 
tory wlilch  was  called  afterwards  the 
County  of  Mansfeld.*' 
^^  A  curious  okl  chronicle  rChronicon 
tate  ugnarent ;  hino  ad  totius  miJ|^^|i{oTahciense)  mentions  another  strange 
todinis  incrementum,  coi\jugalis  tlror^iray  in  wliich  land  was  obtained, 
josta  consorda,  quo  totum  inter  se    «  Charlemagne  gave  a  feudal  posses- 

aion  to  a  Lombard  musician  by  a  sin« 
gular  right.  The  musician  was  to  as- 
cend a  lofty  mountain,  and  there  blow- 
ing the  horn,  as  far  as  its  sound  could 
be  heard,  the  land  and  its  inhabitants 
were  to  belong  to  him.  The  Uast  was 
loudljr  sound^  and  the  Lombard  then 
hurrying  down  the  mountain  traversed 
the  country  in  all  directions.  Of  every 
one  he  met  he  asked,  Have  you  heaid 
the  horn?  and  to  those  who  replied 
Yes,  he  gave  a  sbp  in  the  fiwe^  saying 
^You  are  my  man.  From  thence 
came  the  name  of  TranMoamtdit  which 
the  descendants  of  these  peofde  bore 
for  a  long  time.'* 

Another  droll  mode  of  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  an  undefined  gift  of  ter- 
ritory is  recorded  in  the  Gotden  Legend, 
«<  Da^obert  having  given  to  St  Florent 
the  city  which  he  inhabited  and  its 


se 
Bcculum  conligarentf  humani  generis 
fiedera  nexuerunt  .  •  .  ut  unum  effi- 
ceris  ex  duobus,  et  pari  pignore  soboles 
mixta  maneret,  tunc  per  ordinem  flu- 
eret  cgesta  posteritas,  et  priores  Ven- 
tura sequerentur.  •  .  •  Deus  per  <^uem 
mnlier  coi^ungitur  viro,  et  societas 

Srindpaliter  ordinata  e&  benedictione 
onator,  qnis  sola  nee  per  originalis 
peceati  ponam  nee  per  diluvii  est  ab- 
lata  sententiam.  •  .  •  Floreatis  rerum 
presentium  oopiis,  fruotificetus  decen- 
ter  in  filiis  gandeatis  perenniter  cum 
amicls.*' 

The  donation  of  land,  and  the  right 
to  possess  it,  was  frequently  acquired 
formerly  throqgh  singular  formalities. 
As  far  as  one  could  cast  a  lance,  at 
one  or  three  successive  jaculations, 
marked  in  a  circle  the  property  of  the 
person  to  whom  the  lance  belonged. 


The  right  to  fish  in  particular  parts  of   dependencies,  the  Saint  begged  to  be 
rivers  was  obtained  m' the  same  way  ;    int 


and  fishermen  were  entitled  to  dry 
their  nets  on  the  banks  of  streams  as 
far  as  thev  could  throw  a  nail  from  the 
watfr,  taken. out  of  the  rudder  of  a 
fishing  boat.    Another  way  of  appro- 


intbrmed  by  the  King  precisely  how 
far  this  possession  should  reach  in 
length  and  in  breadth.  As  far,  replied 
the  King,  as  you  can  ride  in  a  arde, 
on  your  little  as^  whilst  I  am  bath- 
ing  and  dressing,  shall  be    yours. 
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Now  St  Florent  knew  well  how  loDg 
the  king  remained  in  his  bath ;  so  be 
mounted  his  ass  in  haste,  and  trotted 
over  hills  and  through  valleys  as  speedi- 
ly as  if  he  had  been  mounted  on  the 
best  of  steeds,  and  was  at  the  appoint- 
ed moment  again  in  the  presence  of 
the  king." 

«'  The  limit  of  territory  disputed  be- 
tween hostile  parties  was  ollen  deci- 
ded by  two  men  running  from  given 
points  to  meet  each  other.  The  spot 
where  they  met  was  the  adjudged 
boundary.  In  the  Hessian  traditions* 
decisions  of  a  similar  kind  depend  upon 
the  course  of  animals :  for  instance*  a 
blind  horse  let  loose  would  determine 
in  the  place  where  he  stopped  a  con- 
tested frontier,  or  a  craw-fish,  which 
moves  backwards,  would  mark  its  cor- 
ners and  circumference.  Thus,  in  the 
romance  of  the  Fox,  two  rams,  Belin 
and  Bernard,  set  out  upon  a  race. 
They  invite  Isengrin  (the  wolf)  to  sit 
as  a  judge  between  them." 

Some  of  the  antique  forms  of  pay- 
ing homage  to  a  feudal  superior  were 
very  comic.  '*  In  one  of  the  lordships 
of  France  the  peasants  were  obliged 
to  bring  a  canary  bird  to  the  chateau, 
placed  on  the  top  of  a  carriage  drawn 
by  four  horses.  In  Austria  a  noble 
vassal  was  to  present,  every  St  Mar- 
tin's Day,  to  his  superior  two  pots  of 
flies.  Another  nobleman  in  Franco- 
nia  offered  to  his  lord,  as  a  mark  of 
homage,  a  grasshopper.  When  the 
Abbot  of  Figeac  made  his  entrance 
into  the  city  of  his  abbacy,  the  Lord 
of  Montbrun  and  Larogue  received 
him  dressed  as  an  Harlequin,  with  one 
leg  bare.  When  the  abbot  descended 
from  his  horse,  the  same  person  held 
his  stirrup,  and  when  he  sat  down  to 
table  waited  behind  his  chair,  to  fill 
his  cup  with  wine.  The  Lord  of  Pace 
had  a  right  to  summon  all  the  pretty 
women  of  Saumur  and  Its  suburbs 
every  Trinity  Day  before  him,  and  they 
were  to  pay  him,  each*  four  farthings, 
and  a  chaplet  of  roses.  Those  who  re- 
fused to  dance  with  his  ofiicers  were 
to  have  the  family  arras  marked  on 
thdr  bodies  with  the  point  of  a  needle. 
In  Provence,  buffoons,  dancers,  mi- 
mics, and  minstrels  were  to  perform 
their  tricks,  and  show  their  skill  before 
the  lady  of  the  chateau.  A  trouba- 
dour was  obliged  to  sing  his  romance 
to  a  new  air  to  be  entided  to  pass  a 
night  in  the  manor  house.  Any  pe- 
destrian, with  or  without  shoes*  might 
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daim  a  lodging  by  majung  four  sum- 
mersets ;  a  Moor  might  enjoy  the 
same  privilege  by  throwing  bis  turbaa 
iu  the  air,  and  counting  six  sous  whiUt 
he  stumbled  and  fell  down  to  the  gate- 
porter  ;  and  a  Jew  had  free  entrance 
and  hospitality,  by  putting*  his  shoes 
on  his  head*  and  repeating*  bon  gre 
mal  gre,  the  pater  in  the  patois  of  the 
countrv ;  a  horseman  was  obliged  to 
watch  his  arms  half  the  ni^ht  for  the 
service  of  the  chatelain ;  and  the  con. 
ductor  of  animals  to  a  fair  was  in  duty 
bound  to  stop  before  the  chateau*  and 
make  his  monkeys  pla^  their  tricks, 
and  his  bear  dance  to  his  flute*  before 
he  could  proceed  any  farther.  By  a 
law  of  St  Louis,  jugglers*  and  bear- 
waixls*  and  ape-leaders,  were  exempted 
from  paying  any  custom-duties  on  en- 
tering cities*  on  the  condition  that  thej 
amused  the  gate-porters*  by  tlie  per- 
formances of  their  aninuds*  or  sldghts- 
of-hand.  The  jugglers*  however*  migbt 
be  quit  with  a  song.** 

Our  readers  will  be  pleased  to 
have  a  description  of  an  Irish  regal 
palace  and  household  of  the  Miie- 
sian  epoch.  '*  The  palace  of  Tamar 
(in  Ireland)  was*  time  out  of  mind,  the 
residence  of  Conn*  of  the  hondred 
batdes;  it  was  the  abode  of  every 
king  who  governed  in  Tamar*  from 
the  time  of  Niall  of  the  Nine  Towers. 
It  was  built  on  the  sacred  number 
three ;  for  the  king  had  made  a  tow 
to  construct  three  towers.  The  palace 
of  Laogaire  was  only  the  third  part 
of  the  palace  of  Cormac.  During 
the  reign  of  Laogaire*  it  contained 
only  three  hundred  square  feet*  fifty 
apartments*  with  fifty  men  in  each'; 
fitly  chambers  for  the  gnards*  and 
twenty  men  in  each.  Its  heig-ht  was 
thirty  cubits;  the  diameter  of  the 
court  which  surrounded  the  palace 
was  seven  casts  of  a  lance.  Ttie  cir- 
cumfenmce  of  the  palace  was  equal  to 
the  diameter  of  the  court.  It  had 
seven  entries.  Within  it  were  one 
hundred  and  fifty  ordinary  cups  ;  fifVj 
drinking  horns  curiously  inlaid  wisii 
gold,  and  fifty  goblets*  corioiisly  en- 
graved* for  the  special  nae  of  the  no- 
bility. The  height  of  its  candlestieb 
was  five  cubits.  Within  its  walla  were 
lodged  seven  astrologers*  seven  hbto- 
rians*  and  one  Druid*  one  jester,  <me 
comedian*  and  one  professor  of  mnsie. 
In  the  court*  only  one  carrii^  or  eh^ 
riot  was  permitted  toranain  at  a  time, 
to  prevent  confusion*      Under    ^ 
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reign  of  Cormae,  the  palace  of  Ta- 
mar  coTored  nine  hundred  square  feet ; 
the  diameter  of  its  court  was  eeven- 
teen  casts  of  a  huiee ;  it  contained  one 
hundred  and  fifly  apartments,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dormitories  for  the 
guards,  with  sixty  men  in  each.  It 
had  twelve  porches,  twelve  gates,  and 
a  thousand  guests  in  each  wing,  be- 
sides  princes,  orators,  men  of  science, 
engravers  in  gold,  in  silver,  and  in 
stone,  with  artists,  and  gentlemen.  In 
the  banqueting  hall,  there  were  twelve 
tables  on  each  side,  with  sixteen  wai- 
ters :  eight  for  the  astrologers,  histo- 
rians, and  secretaries,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  saloon,  and  two  for  each  table 
at  the  top.  In  this  hall  tliere  dined 
daily  one  hundred  guests.  For  each 
repast  two  bullocks,  two  sheep,  and 
two  liogs  were  killed-  The  name  of 
the  refectory  was  Bruidhean.  Tlie 
quantity  of  mead  and  butter  which  was 
consumed  daily  surpassed  all  calcula- 
tion. In  tlje  palace  were  twenty-seven 
kitchens,  and  nineteen  lavers  for  the 
liands  and  for  the  feet.  Every  one 
was  obliged  to  wash  every  day ;  there 
was  no  exemption  from  this  painful 
ceremony." 

By  the  Welsh  Liws  of  the  same  pe- 
riod as  that  of  which  we  have  just 
written,  it  was  provideii,  "  that  tliere 
should  be  fourteen  men,  as  sorts  of 
fixtures,  in  the  palace  of  the  King  i 
four  were  lodged  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  ten  above.  To  the  King  was  re- 
served the  place  nearest  to  the  fire ; 
after  him  came  the  torch-bearer,  then 
the  guest,  then  the  foreigner,  then  the 
presumptive  heir,  and  the  fourth  place 
was  occupied  by  the  falconer.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  fire  was  seated  the 
chaplain,  whose  business  it  was  to  bless 
the  meat,  and  chant  prayers  for  the 
family.  •  At  his  left  was  the  seat  of  the 
chief  judge  ;  the  principal  bard  came 
next.  Tnc  blacksmith  of  the  court 
had  his  place  on  a  bench  apart  be- 
hind the  priest.  The  Afajor  Damo 
was  seated  at  the  bottom  of  the  hall 
near  the  door.  The  house-bard  was 
on  the  right  of  the  Mafor  Domo,  The 
master  of  the  horse  stood  near  the  fire 
by  the  King,  whibt  the  chief  huntsman 
stood  on  the  other  side  of  tlie  cltaplain. 
The  house-bard  had  particular  privi- 
leges. A  horse  was  always  at  his  dis- 
posal. He  received  from  the  King 
his  lineni  Und  -firom  the  Queen  his 
woollen  clothhig.  He  had  a  riglit  to 
a  seat  by  the  Mfir  Dmo  in  three 


great  festivals,  tliat  he  might  strike  his 
harp  in  a  post  of  honour.  His  first 
song  was  always  for  God,  and  the 
second  for  ihe  King.  If  the  Queen 
desired  a  song,  the  bard  was  to  sing 
whatever  she  desired ;  but  in  a  low 
voice,  that  he  might  not  disturb  the 
gaiety  of  the  society.  He  had  a  right 
to  a  chess-board  made  of  shells,  and 
might  claim  a  ring  from  the  Queen. 
Any  one  who  insulted  him  was  obliged 
to  pay  six  cows,  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  sous  of  silver ;  and  his  death, 
if  he  were  murdered,  was  avenged  by 
the  forfeiture  of  one  hundred  and 
twentv-six  cows,which  the  assassin  was 
forced  to  surrender  up,  or  undergo 
other  punishment.** 

^  In  the  extracts  which  we  have  now 
given  to  our  reader?,  we  have  not,  wo 
are  perfectly  well  aware,  been  able  to 
make  out  clearly,  except  in  a  few  of 
them,  the  theory  which  Mons.  Miche- 
let's  work  is  intended  to  illustrate, 
and  which  we  commenced  this  paper ' 
by  explaining.  Our  limits  sufier  us 
not  to  do  this,  for,  to  accomplish 
such  a  purpose,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  take  all  his  examples  as  a  con- 
nected whole,  duly  classed  and  carefully 
reasoned  out,  into  consideration ;  there- 
fore we  have  contented  ourselves  with 
selecting  passages,  perhaps  more  en- 
tertaining than  edifying,  the  force  of 
which,  as  evidential  of  M.  Michelet's 
general  argument,  can  only  be  per- 
ceiyed  in  conjunction  with  others,  from 
which  they  are  here  necessarily  se- 
parated. In  order,  therefore,  to  show 
the  solemn  and  philosophical  scope  of 
his  work,  and  the  high  raised  imagi- 
nation which  has  stooped  to  the  de- 
tails we  have  furnished,  we  will  add 
the  foUowing  paragraphs  from  the 
preface.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  all  the  ancient  forms  and  customs 
of  which  we  have  above  given  exam- 
ples in  the  way  of  anecdote,  are,  in  the 
ingenious  theory  of  M.  Michclet*sbook, 
regarded  as  si/mboiicai,  and  such,  in  a 
peculiar  sense,  we  have  no  doubt  they 
are.  The  prefatory  passage  we  allude 
to  is  as  foUows : — 

**  There  are  two  questions  with 
respect  to  legal  symbols:  their  na- 
tionahty  and  their  age.  The  latter 
is  of  difficult  dedaion .  It  has  been  well 
said  that  there  are  thiee  ages  in  his- 
tory ;  the  sacredf  the  heroic^  and  the 
human,  or  in  other  words,  the  sacer- 
dotal, the  military,  and  the  critical. 
In  the  first  age  lair  appe^irs  as  a  aub- 
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itanoe,  as  an  uomovable  symbol ;  in 
the  second  as  an  act ;  iq  the  third  as  an 
intention.  But  generally  one  nation 
expresses  strongly  but  ^ne  of  these 
three.  Thus^  among  Asiatic  people 
India  represents  the  sacred  age«  Persia 
the  heroic  age,  and  Judea  the  human 
or  critical  age."  (Oar  readers  vill 
think  this  last  a  strange  assertion,  but 
Mons.  Michelet  iuTariably  supposes 
that  those  who  read  his  works  haye 
gone  through  the  same  train  of  thought 
as  himself^  and  thepsfore  noting  down 
its  rasuUSi  he  eares  not  to  indicate  the 
process  by  which  he  has  reached  them.) 

*'  It  is  not  easy  always  to  detemune 
to  what  age  a  symbol  should  be  refer- 
red. One  may  generally  reeognise 
clearly  enough  a  sacerdotal  or  heroic 
character ;  but  rarely  can  one  assign 
dates  to  symbols.  Their  origin  was 
so  natural  and  so  necessary  that  they 
seemed  to  haye  existed  always.  Whilst 
they  were  in  use  they  were  unregarded^ 
*  and  as  soon  as  they  became  obsolete^ 
they  were  forgotten.  But  that  which 
renders  it  especially  difficult  to  Gx  the 
age  of  symbols^  is  that  such  a  particu- 
lar symbol,  such  a  poetic  fact  which 
might  naturally  be  attributed  to  a  rerf 
ancient  epaoh,hi  discovered  in  modem 
barbarism.  In  the  East  especiallT^  it 
u  impossible  to  fix  the  perioKi  in  which 
they  orij^nated.  Five  hundred  jrears 
before  our  era»  Xerxes  was  in  love  with 
a  tree  and  decked  it  with  braceletSy 
whilst,  during  the  last  century.  Nadir 
Shah  whipped  a  tree  tiU  he  had  found 
a  treasure  which  had  been  stolen  under 
its  shade.  Which  of  these  two  Acts 
is  the  most  andeot  in  its  origin  ? 

'<  Wehavestndiedtbe  juridical  sym- 
bol under  the  two  points  of  view,  of 
its  Age  and  its  nationality,  which  di- 
versify it  infinitely.  Nevertheless, 
whatever  variety  may  be  discovered^ 
unity  predominates.  It  is  an  imposhig 
spectacle  to  find  the  principal  legid 
symbols  common  to  all  countries, 
throughout  all  ages. 

<*  In  truths  to  one  who  considers 
not  the  human  race  as  the  great  family 
of  God,  there  is  in  those  multitudinous 
voices,  out  of  hearing  of  each  other, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  respond  each 
to  each  from  the  Indus  to  the  Tlmmes 
in  rectprocating  sounds,  wherewithal 
to  dbmay  the  intelligence,  to  strike 
the  heart  and  spirit  of  man  with  con- 
sternation. 

'<  TranspcKfting  was  tlie  emotion 
which  I  n^yscdf  experienced^  when,  for 
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the  first  time,  I  heard  this  univeisal 
acclaim.  Uoh'ke  the  sceptic  Mon- 
taigne, who  so  curiously  ferreted  out 
the  customs  of  different  nations  to  de- 
tect their  moral  discordancies,  I  liave 
found  a  consentaneous  harmony  amoug 
them  all.  A  sensible  miracle  has 
arisen  before  me.  My  little  existence 
of  tlie  moment  has  seen  and  touched 
the  eternal  communion  of  the  humao 
race. 

"  Fraternity  of  nations,  fraternity  gl 
ideas,  I  distinguished  them  both  in  the 
analogy  of  symbols.  All  is  derived 
from  a  remote  antiquity;  ail  has  s 
common  source.  Ideas  the  most 
diverse  in  Uieir  developements  appear* 
ed  before  me  identic  at  their  birth.  1 
saw  arise  from  the  same  channel  afi 
the  rivers  wliich^  reaching  the  level 
of  their  embankment,  separated  and 
branched  out  over  the  carta.  *  Omaia 
sub  magna  labentia  flumina  terra.* " 

M.  Midielet  is  certainly  a  man  veiy 
liigldy  endowed.  Learned,  and  devoting 
his  Ufe  to  laborious  research,  hk  imagi- 
nation and  enthusiasm  seem  to  derive 
aliment  from  studies  which  usually  tame 
and  sober  the  most  ardent  minds.  The 
most  prosaic  facts,  the  most  arid  de- 
tails, are  ignited  by  his  fancy,  and  shoot 
forth  the  most  beautiful  and  sfuritual 
meanings.  We  believe  that  if  M. 
Michelet  had  been  bom  in  any  other 
country  than  France,  he  would  have 
been  a  very  great  poet  He  has  written 
three  volumes  of  a  History  of  France, 
which  in  its  conception  and  execntioo 
is  one  grand  chant  of  heroic  poetry. 
His  history  may  be  the  worse  in  the 
common  estimation  (though  we  will 
not  say  it  is),  for  the  high  raised  strain 
of  animatiQn  in  which  it  is  writtdi,  bat 
certainly  the  genius  of  the  author  is 
shown  to  be  .unsuitable,  to  his  task. 
We  will  sav  the  same  with  reftrenoe 
to  the  work  before  us.  We  do  not 
mean,  however,  to  affirm  that  an  ima- 
gination and  a  heart  suscqitive  of 
ready  kindlings  should  not  belong  to 
the  historian  and  the  philosopher. 
We  would  maintain  the  contmry  pro- 
position stoutly.  But  we  bdieve  we 
discern  in  M.  Michelet  such  an  asces- 
dency  of  the  ima^native  iacidties  that 
every  subject  wmch  he  touches  be- 
comes at  once  etherialiied ;  it  losae  its 
common-place,  matter-ofUiu:!,  subaton* 
tial  reality^  and  is  converted,  as  k 
were,  into  a  vision  or  a  pf^^eant. 
Now  this  kind  of  optical  iQiokmi  is 
what  in  •  lefd  powi  w^  cxpe^  lo  be 
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entertained  with ;  but  in  a  philosophic 
enquiry,  or  a  historic  narrative,  we 
resist  it  iodigiiantly  as  an  imposition. 
Then  again  we  are  sorry  to  say  that 
oar  author  is  terribly  infected  with  the 
German  mysticism.  This  is  tlie  tIcc 
that  blights  and  defaces  all  hb  works, 
and  defrauds  him  of,  or  at  least  greatly 
dloiinishes,  his  popularity.  It  is  the 
pbgue-spot  on  his  intellect,  and  till  be 
purges  or  bums  it  out  he  can  never  do 
justice  to  hia  own  great  capacities. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  a  man  so  eru- 
dite and  accomplished  as  M.  Michelet 
never  writes  without  having  ideas  in 
liis  mind  which  are  tolerably  distinct 
to  himself;  to  his  readers,  however, 
iiis  coDoeptions  are  olten  very  dim  and 
Teiy  distant.  We  profess,  for  instance, 
not  to  comprehend  the  following  pas- 
sage :--*'  The  Creator  made  man  like 
himself,  that  is  to  say,  a  creator.  Man 
also  creates  his  own  image.  A  symbol 
himself,  he  is  the  creator  of  symbols." 
Here  is  another  passage  of  the  like 
Iwind.  The  meaning  of  the  writer 
when,  afker  a  brown  study,  we  think 
we  are  about  to  apprehend  it,  ^'tenues 
vaoescit  in  auras.*'  *'  Abrfdiam,"  he 
sajs,  "  was  the  ancestor  of  that  agri- 
cultural people  who  afterwards  divided 
Judea  among  their  twelve  tribes.  The 
two  races  of  shepherds  and  agricul- 
turists betrayed  early  the  mutual  anti- 
pathy which  ever  held  them  at  variance. 
It  broke  out  between  the  two  brothers, 
Isaac  and  Ishmae],  the  Jew  and  the 
Arab^  the  agricultiiriat  and  the  shep* 


herd.  From  this  source  also  sprung  the 
wars  between  the  Egyptians  and  the 
HycBos,  that  long  and  obstinate  strug- 
gle of  which  Egypt  has  perpetuated 
the  memory-by  one  of  the  great  tem- 
ples of  Thebes.  The  shepherd  is,  in 
fact,  in  the  eyes  of  the  labourer,  a  va- 
gabond, an  enemy,a  sacrilegiouB  person . 
He  respects  not  the  earth,  the  sacred 
earth  which  drinks  the  sweat  of  mant 
and  g^ves  him  bread  to 'eat.  The  la- 
bourer is  wedded  to  the  earth  ;  he  is 
her  legitimate  husband ;  the  shepherd 
is  her  faithless  lover.  The  labourer 
feeds  on  her  grain  and  fruits ;  his  la- 
borious and  innocent  life  is  not  at  the 
expense  of  other  living  creatures.  The 
shepherd  Uvea  on  death  ;  he  eats  flesh, 
he  drinks  blood,  he  loves  war,  and 
fears  not  to  shed  the  blood  of  his  bro- 
ther." What  a  pity  it  is  that  the  sig- 
nification of  this  extract,  of  which  we 
fancy  we  have  a  glimpse  fidl  of  beauty^ 
shoidd  be  left  an  enigma  I 

We  intend  shortly  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  M.  Michelef  s 
History  of  France,  when  we  shall  be 
able  to  exhibit  his  powers  in  a  light 
which  will  command  high  aAniration. 
We  believe,  indeed,  that  we  have  in 
this  paper 'exhansted  all  that  can  be 
said  in  dispraise  or  disparagement  of 
that  gentieman*s  works.  When  we 
return  to  them  again  we  shall  have  the 
more  pleasant  task  of  setting  forth  their 
merits  much  more  prominently  than 
we  have  been  able  to  do  on  the  present 
occaaioB. 
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Periclesi  wo  believe  it  wasr—as 
usual  we  forget  the  worda — ^who  liken- 
ed the  state  of  the  land,  on  the  extinc- 
tion of — you  know  how — ^the  Athenian 
youth,  to  a  year  without  a  spring. 
Such  a  year  has  been  this  of  ours ;  for 
leafless  were  April  and  May,  and 
birds*-nests  were  visible  in  hedge, 
bush,  and  tree  well  nigh  on  to  the  very 
middle  of  June.  Yet  the  birds  sang 
away  among  the  buds  as  vemally  as 
we  rememW  them  ever  to  have  done 
in  shadowiest  covert  hid  in  earliest 
season ;  and,  fearless  in  theur  familiarity 
with  human  faces,  so  clothed  the  bare 
boughs  with  the  music,  that  nothing 
was  seen  or  felt  of  winter  in  the  jo- 
cund groves.  Summer  came  one  night 
from  Heaven  to  earth  ;  and  morning 
beheld  her  all  at  once,  in  all  her 
glory,  seeming  as  if  she  did  not  miss 
her  sbter,  or  remember  that  such  a 
creature  had  been  wont  to  hail  her 
descent,  and  linger  with  her  awhile 
delighted  in  their  common  bowers. 
Alas  !  we  fear  that  though  '*  beau- 
tiful exceedingly,**  Summer  has  no 
heart.  No  heart!  oh  I  say  it  not — 
with  those  still  smiles  asleep  on  the 
woods — those  tender  shadows  as  of 
grief  and  pity  on  the  mountains — 
that  gloom  over  yon  abyss,  solemn 
and  sacred  as  the  grave.  She  loveth 
our  earth  and  us — and  how  reluctant- 
ly has  she  been  preparing — for  a  whole 
month — to  take  without  utterance  her 
last  farewell.  Gone  I  nor  haply  may  our 
eyes  ever  see  her  more.  So  seems  to 
say  Autumn  with  the  first  melan- 
choly rustle  of  her  yet  unfallen  leaves 
embrowning  all  the  cliffs  from  Roslin 
Chapel  to  the  Caves  of  Havvthorndcn. 
**  The  sere  and  yellow  leaf*'  we  love 
not  now  to  look  on  as  we  did  of  yore 
— for  age  shrinks  from  sights  that 
youth  rejoiced  in — and  the  sense  of 
beauty  then  dares  not  to  delight  in  em- 
blems of  decay.  Nor  shrink  we  from 
them  in  a  mere  selfish  fear ;  for  love, 
though  stronger  than  death,  seeks  not 
to  gaze  on  images  of  death  even  in 
insensate  things,  ^d  shuts  its  eyes 
with  a  shudder  on  what  was  once  so 
lovely  in  the  splendour — better  able 
to  endure  the  utter  lifclcssncss  of  the 
winter  woods! 

Yet  October  cannot  justl  v  be  called 
a  winter  month — and  we  acknowloci^e 


it  is  often  the  merriest  month  of  all  the 
vear.  We  are  almost  sorrv  that  we 
have  come  into  town — and  purpose 
for  several  Saturdays  and  Saturdays 
to  ruraliae — ^nay,  in  our  new  p4- 
jacket  we  shall  not  dread  to  beird 
November  himself — and  we  need  Dot 
tell  our  Auncient  of  the  Glai  thit, 
if  we  be  spared,  we  shall  hear  his 
Christmas  fire  "  go  roaring  up  his 
chimney  wide,"  and  take  our  part  in 
the  Christmas  carob.  Since,  thea, 
October  is  a  merry  month,  let  Maga 
too  be  merry, — and  the  readers  of 
Maga ;  nor  shall  we  be  sad  but  gUd 
to  know,  that  with  shout  and  boUow 
all  younkers  whom  old  Christopher 
loveth  out-or-in-doors  are  making  roof 
or  welkin  ring.  We  shall  listen  amon^ 
the  solitary  mountains  of  our  soul  to 
the  softened  echoes — still  oursdves  as 
a  stone — but  like  a  dodder*d  oak  quick 
not  dead — and  the  power,  though  not 
the  joy  of  life,  yet  strong  in  its  heart. 

And  there  are  O17&  Two  Vases! 
with  om*  forefinger  could  we  write 
their  names  on  the  dust  on  the  lids— 
Clio — Euterfe.  What !  have  Ova 
Two  Vases  lids?  And  why  not— as 
well  as  your  Two  Eyes  ?  We  forget 
which  is  which — and  shall  be  mista- 
king Mirth  for  Melancholy,  Mekn- 
choly  for  Mirth.  No  great  mistake 
'  either — for  they  like  to  change  pUcesi  ^ 
and  how  often  stand  they  side  bj 
side! 

Rumours  have  reached  our  can 
that  the  drawing  of  our  Lottery  in 
March  was  not  a  Fair  one — that  we  were 
partial — and  selected  our  favourite^^ 
bringing  to  light  none  but  pets.  The 
charge  is  false  as  Erebus — for  Cbaoce 
was  presiding  goddess — and  who  ever 
heard  of  her  having  been  actuated  bj 
selfish  considerations  ?  But  speak  of 
the  printer's  devil,  and  he  appears. 
Now,  Beelzebub,  bare  your  arm  to  the 
elbow,  and  altcrnatelv  skim  the  sur- 
face,  and  dip  deep.  1  ou  really  ought 
to  wash  your  hands  twice  in  the  three 
years — ^but  next  time  you  will  hare  to 
scrape.  "  What  awful  paws,  prophetic 
of  your  tnd  T* 

Ilere,  as  you  are  a  sinner,  Souuetf. 
Our  excellent  friend  The  Atlas  re- 
primanded us  for  saying  that  ve 
knew  no  soimcts  of  the  day,  after 
Wordsworth's,  superior  to  some— naj 
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manj  of  "  The  Sketcher*s**— taUtll>  skies,  for  he  is  «  staf—and  we  should 

ing  us  with  haviDg  praised  them  so  be  happy  to  see  him  shining  in  his 

b^uM  he  belonged  to  the  Clique,  place,  in  that  unoccupied  part  of  the 

Not  so ;   we  may  be  mistaken,  but  region  close  to  the  south  of  our  Tail. 

»nch  is  oar  unbiassed  judgment — and  But  whose  are  the  Sonnets  ?     Chap- 

we  are  confident  that,  would  he  but  man^s — and  him — albeit  of  our  Clique^ 

read  them  aii,  our  critic,  whom  we  t.  e.  Constellation — our  Atlantean  cri- 

highly  esteem,  though  his  name  we  tic  allows  us  to  laud.     Let  us  know 

know  uot,  would  think  of  them  as  we  by  return  of  post  what  you  think  of 

do,  and  retract  his  sarcasm.     Clique  them — to  us  they  seem  very  fine  in- 

is  not  the  right  word — it  should  have  deed — original  in  conception  and  in 

been  Constellation.     He  is  not  ''  of  execution  felicitous.  , 
con ;"  and  yet  we  prabe  him  to  the 
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BY  H.  J.  CHAPMAN^ 

t. 

Mute  is  the  MinstreVs  wonder-moving  ftheU  f 
But  while  his  weepmg  friends  and  lovers  lay 
In  the  lone  sanctuary  his  honour*d  clay> 

The  stricken  world  reverberates  his  knell. 

Closed  is  the  life  he  spent  in  doing  well — 
He  that  most  loved  his  kind  has  pass*d  away 
To  that  unchanging  clime  and  cloudless  day, 

Where  in  the  Lora*s  light  the  Redeemed  dwell. 

Around  his  memory  grow  unfading  bays ; 

He  needs  no  pyramid  of  brass  or  stone ; 
The  mighty  maker  lives  in  his  own  lays. 

The  world's  love,  and  his  nation's  benison  : 
Add  to  the  name  of  noblest  bard  this  praise. 

The  noblest  patriot  of  old  Caledon. 

II. 
Hush'd  is  the  Shepherd's  voice  that  often  woke 

The  gladsome  echoes  of  sweet  Yarrow-dale ! 

But  Beauty  soft  and  Manhood  stem  shall  fait 
The  glorious  laud,  ne*cr  bent  to  tyrant's  yoke ; 
The  fox  shall  litter  and  the  raven  croak 

In  Norland  Athens ;  waeful  weir  and  bale 

Shall  sweep  the  mountain  and  deform  the  vale. 
Before  his  name  be  lost  to  Scotia's  folk. 

Bonny  Kilmeny  I  is  he  now  with  theo 
In  Faery  land,  afar  from  hajints  of  men  ? 

Or  is  the  tuneful  Swain  with  Mary  Lee, 
Of-heavcn's  vast  orb  a  happy  denizen  ? 

Our  Ettrick  Shepherd's  ^one !  long  it  may  be 

'  £re  Doric  pipe,  like  hu,  be  heaitl  again. 

m. 
Look  how  from  yonder  Mountain's  rocky  urns 

The  frolic  spnngs  leap  out  on  every  side ; 

Now  to  the  fall  their  silver  currents  glide ; 
A  foaming  cataract  now,  down-thund'ring,  spurns 
The  rocks  below  ;  and  now  a  liver  turns 

Through  glen,  dell,  flowery  field,  with  gentle  tide .' 

In  various  moods  no  less  diversified 
Was  sportive,  fiery,  headstrong,  gentle  Bums. 
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While  Against  tyranny  hu  fieree  notes  nmgi 
Loud  was  he  as  the  trumpet's  call  to  slaughter ; 

When  his  wild  harp  his  hymns  to  Nature  flungs 

.  Fitful  and  sweet  as  Music  over  water } 

And  when  of  Beauty's  ro^  charms  ha  sung» 
SoDt  as  the  tones  of  Albyn*s  loveliest  danghter. 

IV. 

When  EngUnd*s  Morning  Star  of  song  was  sett 

Ere  Spenaer*s  Queen  was  boni»  out  of  the  drear 

Two  Stars  ascended  the  dim  hemisphere ; 
When  the  two  Eoses,  in  one  blossom  met. 
Twined  with  the  Thistle^s  rubious  coroa^« 

Those  Northern  lights  in  glory  did  appear,. 

Like  Auffels  springing  from  a  sepulchre^ 
Their  Brightness  streaming  up  through  Night's  deep  jet. 

Dunbar  and  Dongias !  yours  it  wan  te  nurse 

The  new-bom  flame  of  song  through  weal  and  woe; 

Ye  made  your  country  glorious  with  your  verse^ 
E'en  when  she  droop*d  for  Flodden*s  orerthrow ; 

Wherefore  the  gratefiu  Muses  re-imburae 
Your  toil  with  love  that  makes  your  fame  still  grow. 

V. 

It  is  a  glorious  thing  to  feel  secure : 

In  solitude  or  *mid  the  world's  rude  din 

Against  all  fears  to  be  sustained  within ; 
To  make  sweet  music  of  thoughts  just  and  piirc^ 
While  we  regard  those  ills  we  must  endure 

As  roots  from  which  immortal  joys  begiPt 

Recovered  from  the  soil  of  noital  Sin 
By  Him«  whose  banner  is  our  coverture : 

Glorious  to  see  things  as  they  are>  and  stand 

On  Truth^s  serenest  hill-top,  far  above 
The  mists  of  Error,  where  o'er  shifting  sand 

The  uneasy  travellers  in  waies  waasfe. 
While  from  our  Pisgah  we  behold  the  land 

Of  Promise^  bright  with  God's  eteinal  love* 

VI. 

Lamented  Youth  1  so  ficsank  and  br«vo  1  so  yowgi 

So  suddenly  cut  off  1  one  moment  here. 

The  next  iu  the  vast  realm  of  Hades  drear  1 
Fall'n  like  a  bud,  by  cruel  violence  wrung 
.  From  the  ^en  stem  to  whieh  its  sweetnesa  eioBg* 

What  blighted  forms  for  thee  WoeVHveiy  we«r> 

How  many  hopes  lie  wither'd  on  thy  lakft. 
How  many  hearts  are  by  thy  death  unatmng  I 

But  thy  dear  kin,  true  to  the  Chrifftian  ereed* 
Grieve  without  murmurs,  in  their  sorrow  wiae 

Not  without  hope  their  bruised  bosoms  bleed ; 
Earth  they  resign,  and  tivm  to  nurer  aUee* 

Believing  they  shall  see  thei^  broMn  E$^ 
Reflourish,  like  a  Falob  in  Paradise. 

Curious  coincidence !    In  the  self-  nany  years  ngo  ■  peiii^n  six— oajt 

same  paw  another  seriies  of  Sonnets  we  8usp«ct.  more  than  six— there  a^ 

by  another  hand — ^with  the  signature  peaied  in  Maga  seme  Sonnets  on  toe 

R.  W.  H y  from  Le#H    4  goQ4  Giant's  Caumww^iriUkw^  suppoi^ 
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—without  auy  assignable  reason — to  moods  of  filial  reverence  we  have  heard 
have  been  written  by  the  lata  Michael  ourselves  exdaimiog,  while 
T.  Sadler.     A  note  appended  to  these  ^.  .     _  ^      ^    . , ' 
iufonns  us  that  those  We  from  tl>a  ^    ,";»^«  ^^^^  of  Lodore 
same  pen^and  we  only  wonder  what  ^^^  ^  '°  °"'  °'^-^'-' 
the  writer  can  have  meant  by  abstain-  O  King  I  live  for  everl 
ing  for  so  many  years  from  Maga's  "     ThereforOf  with  the  fear  of  the  Ex- 
loving  and  chaste  ombiiic?.     Sueh  cnrsion  before  our  eya^f  we  took  to 
conduct  is  alike  culpable  and  iocom-  prosoj  to  numerous  proBe-«*ay«  though 
prehensible ;   and  we  trust  thaly  in  we  say  it  that  should  not  say  it,  to 
futare»  he  will  be  more  iwular  and  proae  as  ouaerous  as  any  verse — and 
assiduous  in  hb  dsmnrf*    We^oldj  sprewed  such  scenes 
chair-ridden     Christopher     North*-  „  ..  e.«.^ ».«.  j.j.«j  ^i        ^  « 
thank  him  from  our hJSuts^ortakiBg  '  A.  8avjg«  Ro»  d.Ad,<fr learned  Pous. 

OS  along  with  hinin  hia  flighta**4ik«  a 

tomtit  between  an  eagle's  wings.  If  Here  an  English  lake — there  a  Scot- 
it  were  not  for  that  everlasting— we  tish  loch — till  Turner  grew  jealous, 
beg  pardon-^immortal  Wordsworth—  and  Thomson  finog  his  brush  at  one 
the  Lakes,  and  all  that  bel<mf  to  them*  of  his  own  uufiuishedmotmtains.  When 
would  be  our  own^urs  dwuuh-^for  lo !  a  miracle  I  Creativo  of  grandeur 
we  are  the  heir  apparent  to  the  iu  his  very  despair,  he  stood  astonished 

"  Sole  Khig  of  rocky  Cmnbeihuid."  **  ^^  ^^  ^5**  J*?f  l^/^f^  f™^  ^s 

^            '  canvass,  and  christened  itself "  the 

But  Wordsworth  never  will-— never  £agle*s  Eyrie/'  as  it  frowned  sertnely 

can  die ;  and  so  we  shall  bo  cheated  upon  Uie  sea  maddening  in  a  foamy 

oat  of  our  due  dominion.     We  can-  circle  at  its  inaccessible  feet 

not  think  this  fatherly  treatment  of  But  let  that  pass— and  now  for  the 

such  a  son — and  yet  in  our  lofUast  sonnets. 
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I. 

Ye  mountain  surges !  mimia  mountain  main  I 

How  on  each  oUior  do  ye  saam  to  aoUl 

How  doth  one  pulse  your  eveiy  sweep  ooatrd  t 
While  bursts  from  crest  to  erast  your  boonisff  strain  I 
The  tempest-rack  drives  on  its  thnndaripf  traSi« 

And  wakes  your  countlesi  ^utaiies  witii  its  crash  i 

While  minted  into  torrents  on  ya  dash 
As  thou^ad  a  real  ocean  1    Now  again 
Is  hushed  the  furious  elemental  dint  I 

Ye  stand,  like  Adamants,  in  oolmnn^d  {nlas 
With  chiserd  fluting  and  unfolded  tint,-* 

Or  like  a  wimor  guard  in  ooncave  fikat 
With  heart  of  iron  and  with  &ea  of  flint* 

Proteeliag  beauty  shrined  in  these  soft  lakes  aod  isle»! 

u. 
Ye  are  not  one  alike !  In  fork  and  fell«^ 

With  spire  and  dome,--ye  climb  your  way  above, 

Astho  in  emulaition  proud  ya  strove 
To  spurn  most  distant  each  retiring  dell  1 
Lightnings  have  scatlrad  your  peaks,  but  oould  not  quail 

Your  giant  mass  I  Ilowaver  flarce  the  stormy 

With  plastio  power  it  varied  eirary  fonsb 
And  moulded  to  detail  this  ap^^ta^  I 
And  were  this  idl,  how  noble  'twere  to  gaae. 

To  call  each, haight  by  its  own  raokaad  shapoi 
While  with  a  rising  joyanoa  of  amaia 

We  saw,  as  sudden  paia  and  goifa  jnigbt  gapoi 
A  scale  to  tiy  wlwra  stiU  in  richar  Uaie 

Savthih0itoMUin»  tQ  Omifm'^  btw  wareiliir  kftwt  cape] 
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III. 
But  Ye  are  more  1  the  monuments  of  power, — 

Typing  the  soul's  best  attributes  of  mightj 

Like  youy  most  native  to  celestial  light 
Which  ye  reflect  through  day8*8  extremest  hour ! 
And  when  in  wreaths  of  haze  your  summits  lour, 

Ye  speak  of  mystic  and  eternal  things* 

Mingling  with  heaven  on  those  solemn  wings^ 
As  if  to  its  most  fearful  point  ye'd  tower  t 
Ye  tell  of  God  I  The  mountidns  may  depart, — 

The  hills  remove, — how  moveless  is  His  throne! 
Forth  from  their  searchless  seats  the  voids  may  start, — 

His  love  would  fill  the  void  Itself  alone ! 
Your  strength  is  His  1  He  stamps  your  symbol -art, 

And  writes  it  on  your  tablets  of  unmonldering  stone ! 

IV. 

My  soul  swells  through  you  1  On  yon  live  once  more,— * 

Whether  in  flowing  outline  ye  dispread. 

Or  heave  on  high  the  thunder-rifted  head,— 
The  awful  chronicles  of  sacred  yore, — 
When  kindred  summits  of  another  shore. 

Through  all  their  grandest  character  of  range. 

Exposed  Redemption's  History  wondrous  strange ! 
Why  didst  thou  shake  to  centre,  Sinai  hoar  ? 
Upon  thy  terraced  platform,  Zion !  rose 

The  great  Jehovah*s  fizM  and  loved  abode. 
And  there  where  Carmel  still  in  beauty  blows. 

Was  re-establish*d  the  eternal  code ! 
Tabor  rejoice  I — O  Calvary  1  what  throes 

Are  thine  I  Fair  Olivet,  from  thee  ascends  our  God ! 

V. 
Ye  to  me  always  were  a  life  intense ! 

My  youth  disported  on  your  clifis  at  ease,— 

My  cheek  unfurrow*d  then  I  flu8h*d  in  your  breeze ; — 
While  infancy  reposed  *neath  your  defence. 
Still  would  mine  eye  trace  out  the  uplands  whence 

Ye  left  onr  nether  earth,  and  then  combined 

With  your  proud  barriers  other  worlds  behind, 
The  curtains  of  unknown  magnificence  I 
How  my  mind  teem*d  with  your  sublimity  I 

— Its  trancendental  thoughts  were  then  its  life, — 
And  as  it  wrought  itself  a  passage  free. 

Present  and  past,  like  flow  and  ebb  in  strife. 
Chafed  up  its  yearnings  to  their  last  degree. 

And  my  heart  strangely  grew  with  feelings  new  and  rife! 

VI. 

Ye  are  not  strown  in  vain  !  Ye  have  a  voice 

Articulate,  sonorous,  of^en  sweet 

When  silvery  runnels  tinkle,  mix,  and  greet, — 
But  when  ye  overhang  in  beetling  poise, 
And  cataract  from  on  high  shouts  to  rojoice, 

And  the  reverberating  thunder  wakes. 

And  the  deep-groaning  belted  forest  shakes, — 
Then  with  that  rousing  clang,  that  blitheful  noise. 
Swell  to  the  Lofty  One  your  anthem  peal 

Who  tunes  your  mighty  music !     Low  incline 
Your  heads  where  stateliest  brightest  seraphs  kned ! 

Thus  pay  the  adoration  all  divine, — 
iPlains,  streams,  and  woods,  with  you  shall  vie  in  zealy 

Skiddaw,  Hdyellyni  Soawfell,  ye  Great  Chieftaia  Trine  I 
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VII. 

Since  eye  first  rested  on  your  glorious  heaps. 

What  looks  of  youth  and  age,  of  grief  and  Joy, 

Have  tum'd  toward  you,  nor  found  that  ye  could  cloy,— 
And  yet  the  fondest  in  its  hurial  sleeps. 
And  from  its  orbit  the  foul  reptile  creeps  I 

What  awful  changes  roll  on  at  your  base  I 

Nathless  the  turmoil  strives  in  vain  to  raze 
Your  rock-foundntions,  or  to  bow  your  steeps  I 
For  all  is  else  inconstant, — though  it  seem 

Firm  and  trustworthy,  'tis  the  wind  and  cloud : 
And  Hope  is  the  poor  image  of  a  dream, — 

The  husbandman  the  empty  air  has  plough*d,-« 
The  pilgrim  faints  on  the  false  mirage-stream, — 
And  Uiere  is  only  left  the  grave,  the  bier,  the  shroud ! 

VIII. 

Blest  trance  of  calm  I  A  Sabbath  sunset  stays 

With  fondling  pleasure  o'er  thee,  mountain  sea^ 

Purpling  each  crag,  illumining  each  tree. 
And  on  tlie  Mere*s  soft  banks  and  gentle  bays 
Streaming  a  flush  of  richly  pcncill^  rays  I 

O  sweet  among  these  grandeurs  'tis  to  find 

A  little  band  of  Christians  disciplined. 
Teaching  the  echoes  simple  songs  of  praise ! 
For  even  here  is  sin,  and  grief,  and  care.—. 

Ah,  it  is  not  by  nature  we  can  rise 
To  Thee  her  God !  However  bright  and  fair 

This  lovely  outward  world,  the  sinner  files 
To  surer  refuge,  and  with  humbler  prayer, — 

Another  Temple  seeks  where  there  Is  Saceit-ice  I 

''And  look  through   Nature  up  to  Majesty's  service,  in  which  they  were 

Nature's  God,"  is  One  of  the  noblest  all  wounded,  and  three  out  Of   the 

of  lines ;  but  it  is  the  Theist's — the  number  lost  their  lives.     Had  we  any 

Deist's  creed.  Wiser  still  are  they  who  influence  at  the  Admiralty,  we  should 

in  the  Book  of  Nature  can  read  the  not  be  mute  on  behalf  of  one  who  has 

*'  Written  Promise;"  and  such  dis-  such  claims  on  her  country  s  grati- 

cemment  is  humbly  and  reverently  tude — and  whom  these  papers  prove 

expressed  above  in  the    concluding  to  be  a  lady  of  fine  accomplishments 

strain,  which  deserves  to  be  called  and  a  ''  superior  mind."     Mayhap 

Christian     Poetry.      Assuredly    the  our  page  may  meet  the  eyes  of  those 

spirit  breathinff  there  is  sincere — and  whom  such  intelligence  may  prompt 

will  be  sympauiized  with  even  by  such  to  reward  the  services  of  the  dead  by 

as  have  not  been  blessed  with  the  kindness  to  the  living— and  surely  the 

same  faith,  and  in  humility  fear  to  following  beautiful  lines  flowed  from 

call  themselves  believers — how  far  re-  a  heart  in  imagination  familiar  with 

moved  from  them  who  in  pride  dare  the  sea.     They  are  worthy  of  the 

to  glory  in  another  name  I  sister  of  those  nve  gallant  brothers — 

What  delicate  penmanship  I      No  and  possess  a  simple  pathos  that  must 


mistaking  a  female  hand.     Charlotte  touch,  every  heart.     We  must  omit 

Hawkey — the  only  sbter — ask  not  the  notes  from  Ellis's  Narrative  of  a 

how  we  know  it — of  five  brothers  now  Tour   through   Owyhee,  and   leave 

deceased,  each   of    whom   had  the  readers  to  understand  or  conjecture  of 

honour  of  distinguishing  himself  in  his  themselves  some  of  the  allusions. 


A  vrcW  IN  THE  ISLAND  OP  TANNA. 

Sea  wanderers  we,  our  *'  wave-worn  "  bark 
O'er  many  a  league  of  ocean  past. 

And  many  a  spot  'twas  ours  to  mark. 
Where  ne*er  before  was  anchor  cast. 
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Lone  creeks  and  bays  oof  boate  explored, 
Our  steps  were  first  on  many  a  strand, 
By  which  onr  lonely  ressel  moor*d 
Rode  the  sole  work  of  human  hand ; 
Ours  were  the  only  footsteps  seen. 
By  long  lagoon  and  deep  rayinc ! 

At  other  times  the  light  canoe 

Issued  from  thickly  shaded  nooks. 
While  its  wild  occupants  would  view. 

With  timid,  and  yet  curious  looks, 
Our  hardy  seamen,  whose  bold  eyes 

Show*  d  as  much  wonder  but  no  fear. 
As  they  stood  gazing  with  surprise 

On  the  war-club,  or  long  light  spear. 
Which  well  its  bearer  knew  to  dart, 
WiUi  aim  unerring,  at  the  heart. 

Paddling  with  skill  his  little  proa 

Laden  with  fruit,  the  islander. 
Bearing  aloft  the  plaintain  bongh 

His  flag  of  truce,  would  oft  appear. 
Sueh  milder  groups  'twas  ours  to  meet, 

*Mid  scenes  so  beautiful  and  lone. 
That  even  their  memory  is  sweet. 

And  cherish'd  in  our  distant  home ; 
And  one  fair  snot  above  the  rest, 
Seem*d  mark*d  by  Heaven  to  bo  blest. 

It  was  an  island  in  the  far  south  sea. 
The  bread-fruit  and  the  feathery  cocoa-tree 
Hang  their  light  foliage  o'er  the  spaikling  wave, 
Whose  surf  leaps  playftilfy  its  shores  to  lave. 
Flinging  its  brightness  o'er  the  coral  sboal, 
WhUe  skies  all  brightness  canopy  the  whole. 

And  close  beside  the  ocean  nature's  hand 
Hath  wove  a  bower  of  trees,  which  circling  stand 
So  thick,  that  on  their  glossy  leaves  the  dew 
Hangs  in  its  freshness  half  the  long  day  through  $ 
The  long  unclouded  dat/,  for  summer*s  smile 
Is  given  unceasingly  to  that  fair  isle. 

Beneath  the  shade  in  careless  posture  lay 
An  island  chief,  whose  dark  eye  seetn'd  to  stray 
At  times  across  the  ocean's  bounding  foam. 
But  to  return  with  fonder  fi^lances  home. 
And  rest  with  looks  of  tenderness  and  pride 
On  a  young  maiden  seated  by  his  side. 

The  graceful  Pa-la  wrapt  Its  folds  around 

Her  slender  form,  her  brow  with  flowers  was  bound ; 

And  there  she  sat,  so  beautiful — so  still-r- 

Can  that  young  bosom  e*er  have  felt  a  chill  ? 

Yes,  mark  the  braid  of  black  and  glossy  hair. 

Affectionate  remembrance  bids  her  wear. 

And  that  sweet  feeling  makes  her  ever  seek 
The  ora  roa  in  a  spirit  meek ; 
That  fbund,  she  hopes  she  may  embrace  again 
The  parted  friends  whom  now  she  moums  in  vain  ; 


Yet  she  is  happy,  and  that  passbur  shade 
Has  but  her  loveliness  more  tottcm 


ng  made. 
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Our  onward  eotine  soon  bore  ns  hr  xwaj. 
The  isle  of  Tanna  in  the  distance  ky ; 
Bright  rose  the  stars — ^the  undulating  swell 
Which  rock*d  our  parting  vessel  mingled  well 
With  the  last  echoes  of  our  kind  •*  Farewell." 
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Witfi  gentle  hand  we  return  the  rest 
of  the  hir  manuscript  to  its  Vase ;  but 
here  is  a  page  of  delicate  penmanship 
too,  but  dinerent,  and  we  could  yen- 
tore  to  quote  it  before  perusal,  so 
eharming  the  character  of  the  letters, 
that  look  as  if  they  understood  and 
felt  what  they  eipress.  The  rerses 
are  by  Archdeacon  Spencer,  copied 
for  ns  by  a  lady  of  rank  whom  we 
know  not  that  we  are  permitted  ta 
name. 


XIDITIOHT — WarrTEH  AT  BEaitUDA. 

Midnight  is  on  the  earth ! 

Flowers  that  in  darkness  bloom 
Teem  into  odorous  birth 

Beneath  the  solemn  gloom. 
0*er  palace  and  o*cr  stall 

Her  dewy  curtain  spread, 
Mantles  within  its  pall 

The  crowd  of  living  dead. 

Midnight  is  on  the  sea  1 

A  soft  and  sweet  repose 
Steals  o*er  the  untroubled  lee, 

Noisless  as  falling  snows. 
Hush'd  in  their  ocean  caves, 

The  winds  their  sleep  prolong  5 
Or,  rising  to  the  waves. 

Expire  in  dreamlike  song. 

Midnight  is  in  the  heaven  1 

The  planets  of  the  air. 
To  her  as  vassals  given^ 

Wander,  and  worship  there ! 
No  sound  comes  from  her  throne. 

Piled  in  those  lofty  skies, 
Cahnly  she  broods  upon 

Her  own  sweet  mysteries. 

Yet  in  her  silence  deep 

Their  breathes  a  language  fraught 
With  spells  to  wake  and  keep 

The  energies  of  thought. 
And  on  her  awful  brow 

Strange  characters  appear. 
The  portraiture  to  show 

Of  the  advancing  year. 

Night  is  a  fearftd  book, 
And  on  her  darkling  skies 

Did  seer  and  mari  look. 
Searching  earui*s  destinies-* 


But  gone  that  dangerous  power 
To  antique  Science  given— 

The  planetary  hour 
Rolls  on — ^unmarVd  in  Heaven  I 

The  night  is  Memory's  sphere ; 

In  light  and  shadow  cast. 
On  her  dim  disk  appear 

The  lost— the  loved—the  past. 
The  fond  ones  of  our  youth 

Hasten*d  to  life's  sad  bourne  | 
Dear  to  the  heart's  deep  truth. 

Dream  we  of  their  return  ? 

Ask  of  the  phantoms  pale 

That  haunt  the  hollow  sky ; 
Ask  ofthefltftil  gale 

That  mourns  and  passes  by ;    - 
Invoke  the  spirits  home 

Unsearchable,  unseen. 
Where  do  the  wanderers  roam  ? 

Are  they  as  they  have  been  ? 

SUence  is  on  the  land. 

No  voice  comes  from  the  sea, 
No  spell  can  reach  thy  strand. 

Thou  dim  Eternity! 
Fled  like  the  cloudy  rack 

With  morning's  early  breath, 
Night  yet  shall  bring  them  back, 

The  last  late  night  of  Death  I 

What !  another  of  the  same  ?  No ; 
from  an  Oxonian—"  The  Martyr  Stu- 
dent." It  is  a  mistake,  we  fear,  to 
think  that  merit  is  always  modest,  but 
in  this  case  it  is  so,  even  though  the 
writer,  whose  signature  is  somewhat 
uncertain — ^we  read  it  J.  T.  G. — ^is  of 
Brazen-nose.  Hia  f^irs  were  unfomid- 
ed.  The  lines  were  suggested  by  an 
extract  from  a  MS.  letter,  which  it 
pleases  us  to  transcribe : — "  A  few 
hours  before  his  death,  a  volume  of 
Dr  South's  Sermons  was  observed  ly- 
Ing  open  by  his  bedside,  in  which  he 
had  underscored  the  following  pas- 
sages with  a  pencil : — '  It  is  the  philo- 
sopher that  is  pensive,  that  looks  aown- 
wards  in  the  gesture  of  the  mourner. 
It  is  the  open  eye  that  weeps.* — *  But 
study,  it  is  a  weariness  without  exer- 
cise, a  laborious  sitting  still,  that 
wracks  the  inward  and  destroys  the 
outward  man,  and  like  a  stronger 
blast  of  lightning,  not  only  melti  the 
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sword,  but  also  coDSomes  tbe  scab- 
bard/" 

THE  MARTYR-STUDBNT, 

Alas  I  'tis  vain :— this  wa«ting  lamp 
(Oft  emblem  of  lifers  fleeting  fire). 

The  trembling  band— the  brow's  chill 
damp 
Bid  me  from  learning's  task  retire. 

Delusive  Power  1  thy  richest  light 
With  pain  o'er  man's  weak  vision 

Thy  brightMt  rays  distress  our  sight; 
"  It  is  the  open  eye  that  weeps." 

Why  droops  that  flower  ?  alas  1  the 

ray 

Which  bade   its   morning   petals 

spread, 

Made  it,  in  noon's  fierce  heat,  decay,--. 

Drank  up  its  moisture,— bow'd  its 


Are  Me««  the  price  of  wisdom?  These? 

This   aishing   head,— this   inward 
smart,-^ 
No  rest  by  niebt,— by  day  no  ease,— 

Tins  anguish  of  the  fainting  heart  ? 

But  hence  such  thoughts!  who  that 
hath  tasted  ^     ^ 

The  streams  that  from  thy  fountain 

Thoiigh  dimm*d  his  eye, — ^his  form 
though  wasted. 
But  thirsts  still  deeper  draughts  to 
luiow? 

Health  may  have  fled ;— but  without 
thee,  ,     , , 

Health  were  to  him  a  tliankless 
boon; — 
Wealth  may  have  perish'd  too ;— y^ 
he 
Craves  for  thy  ksting  wealth  alone. 

StiU  keep  thy  seat  tlurough  coming 
years 
Where  silent  Isis  pours  his  waves  :.— 
Where  Wolsey's  tower  its  form  up- 
roars, 
High  o*er  the  walls  which  Cherwell 
laves.     V 

And  ye,  who  in  fair  Oxford's  vale 
Shall  live,— forget,  while  yon  glad 
bell 

Sounds  on  the  passing  evening-gale, 
Itsoundaihe  Martyr-Stttdent*sknell. 


Beelzebub,  my  boy,  God  of  Flies 
though  you  be,  'tis  not  fair  to  sleep 
with  your  mouth  open,  and  we  de- 
voutly trust  that  blue-bottle  will  giro 
vour  Infernal  Mayesty  the  colic.  Snor- 
ing 1  you  look  as  if  your  design  was 
to  get  yourself  superseded ;  but  the 
sole  consequence  of  your  somnolcnej 
will  be  the  stoppage  of  your  quarter's 
salary — so  no  mora  shaimning  Abra- 
hami  but  be  up  and  doing — more 
manuscript.  There,  sir,  read  th^^ 
spunkily — and  by  all  your  hopes  of 
butter  and  brimstone,  don't  stutter  and 
shame  Dr  Browster.  Know,  Bub,  that 
this  song  of  Silenus  is  by  J.  A.  of 
Wadham  CoUcffe,  Oxford,  and  as  he 
may  be  one  of  the  examining  masters 
when  you  go  up  for  your  little-go,  if 

E)u  spoil  it  by  your  elocution  yon  may 
y  your  account  with  being  plucked. 
We  suspect  that  he  b  the  same  J.  A. 
that  took  the  Newdigate  a  year  or 
two  ago— but  won't  be  positive.  Bj 
the  way,  this  year*s  Newdigate^the 
Gipsies — by  Mr  Stanley,  son  of  the 
new  Bbhopof  Norwich,isaremariable 
composition — the  best  prize-poem 
since  Heber's  Palestine.  Mind  yoar 
empharis. 

SONO  OF  SILENITS. 

The  merry  stars  are  glancing 
Through  the  black  shadows  of  the 

waving  boughs ; 
The  merry  dews  come  dancing  i 

Thickly  upon  my  ivv-crowned  broin : 
This  quaint  dell  is  ciark  and  deep ; 
But  old  Silenus  will  not  sleep.  i 

The  downy  bats,  in  mazy  rings. 
Wheel  through  the  twilight  ontbdr 

noiseless  wings,  I 

And  the  ivied  owls  salute 
The  peeping  moon  with  answeriof    j 

hoot;  I 

All  beades  is  hush'd  and  mute. 
The  peeping  moon — ha,  ha!— she 

shines 
Through  the  mists  and  through  the 

pine8» 
Between  tlie  peaks  of  Mssnalns. 
I  have  watch  d  her  shining  thus 
When  she  came  to  sport  and  toy 
With  tlw  dreamy  Latmian  boy. 
When  all  the  Dryads  and  the  Favns 
Slept  on  the  flower«empurpled  laini5: 
But  old  SUenus  cUd  not  sleep. 
Albeit  he  had  drunken  deep. 

lacche,  oh,  lacche !  through  all  xaj 
glowing  veins 
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The  genial  fire  of  inspiration  reigns : 
Wake,  wake>  je  jocund  strains! 
When  Harmonia  was  wed,  a  banquet 

was  spread 
Under  tlie  cliffs  of  Cithseron. 
There  the  Olympians,  in  number  nn- 

nmnber*d. 
Radiant  in  beauty,  witli  raiment  un- 

cumber'd, 
Flock'd  to   tiie   festival— softly   re- 
clining 
Id  the  deep  forest,  whose  dim  leaves 

were  shining 
With  light  that  outstream'd  from  that 

da^ng  array. 
There  sate  in  glory  the  young  god  of 

day. 
And  Juno  the  quecnlike,  and  Venus 

diYine, 
And  the  joyous  lords  of  war  and  of 

wine. 
And  the  Sire  sublime,  with  his  awful 

brows. 
And  Hermes  bland,  with  his  crafty 

glance. 
And  the  man-god  crowned  with  pop- 
lar boughs. 
And  Dis,  with  his  gloomy  counte- 
nance. 
And  the  God  of  the  sea,  and  hiB  god- 
dess too. 
With  her  wily  eyes  of  violet  blue. 
And  all  the  powers  of  the.  woods  and 

waves 
From  glinunering   glens   and    sea- 

wash*d  caves. 
Naiads  and  Dryads,  and  Sylvans  and 

Fawns, 
All  on  the  turf  of  the  sloping  lawns, 
Hound  about  in  a  circle  sate ; 
The  woods,  in  amphitheatral  state, 
Uprcar*d  a  wall  of  verdurous  gloom 
Around  that  roofless  banquet-room. 
Nigh  overhead,  in  a  piny  copse, 
1  slept  on  one  of  the  mountiun  tops. 
And  long  had  slept,  as  is  my  use. 
But  that  the  odour,  subtle  and  bland. 
Which  every  where  the  gods  diffuse. 
Came  like  a  bseeze  ft'om  tiie  spicy  land 
Imbathing  die  sense  in  nectarean  dews ; 
It  floated,  it  streamed  through  the  forest 

wide. 
And  all  that  had  withered  was  vivified. 
Ay,  even  the  bells  of  the  tiny  flowers 
That  had  drooped  to  death  in  its  deepest 

bowers. 
I  leapt  at  once  into  life  and  sense, 
When  I  felt  its  quickening  influence-^^ 


Deep  down  below  through  a  haze  of 

light 
That  wondrous  wassail  met  my  sight. 
I  seized  my  flute — and  the  mighty 

strain 
Fell  on  their  ears  like  a  distant  rain. 
And  I  heard  through  the  air  that  floated 

between  us, 
'*  Listen,  oh,  listen,  'tis  the  song  of 

Silenus  I'* 
And  as  I  changed  the  stops,  I  paused 
To  watch  the  passions  my  strain  had 

caused. 
Once  when  I  sang  of  a  race  sublime 
Who  were  elder  than  Death  and  strong- 
er than  Time, 
And  of  a  Titan  chain'd  to  a  rock. 
The  Sire  seem'd  struck  with  a  thunder- 
shock. 
And  when  I  sang  of  the  impious  wars, 
Bacchus  look*d  stem,  and  so  did  Mars ; 
Only  Alcides  proudly  smiled. 
And  Juno seem*d more  than  reconciled. 
When  I  changed  my  note,  and  in  softer 

strain 
Spake  of  love  and  his  silken  chain, 
And  of  the  souls  that  chain  had  bound, 
Venus  blush'd,  and  Diana  frown'd— 
I  felt  not  the  frown,  but  that  lovely 

blush 
Made  the  hot  blood  to  my  old  heart 

gush. 
I  dropt  my  reed,  and  downward  leapt 
Through  the  steep  forest — ^what  then 

befell,  . 
How  I  feasted,  and  where  I  slept 
On  that  glad  night,  I  will  not  tell. 
Already  the  moon  from  the  midnight 

sky 
Seems  to  look  down  with  an  angry 

eye. 
Fear  not,  Diana,  my  song  is  over. 
Away,  away,  to  thy  Latmian  lover. 

Not  evenr-day  kind  of  poetry  that, 
Deelzy,  and  your  elocution  has  done 
it  justice.  Wet  your  whistie  from  the 
spout  of  the  kettle — we  know  you  like 
ithotandhot.  Now  hear  us  read— three 
pleasant  epigrams  from  the  Greek  by 
William  Meleager  Hav.  Some  peo- 
ple will  have  it  that  he  is  no  less  a 
Eersonage  than  Christopher  North— 
ut  the  lads  of  the  £dmbui:gh  Aca- 
demy know  better — and  so  does  the 
Rector,  Archdeacon  Williams,  who, 
were  we  Prime  Minister,  should  be  the 
next  Bishop. 
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»  SATYRrS, 

^H  K»Xh  ii  ^dfpcu — X,  r.  A. 

Ay — 'tis  a  goodly  sight — those  yerdant  bays 

Whose  roots  are  water'd  by  the  silver  rill 
Which  'neatli  the  glade's  far-spreading  greenery  strays^ 

In  whose  deep  foliage  Zephyr  sports  at  will : 
To  the  way-faring  man  a  safe  retreat* 
From  thirst;  from  labour/ and  the  noon-tide  heat ! 

LEONID  AS  OF  TAa£NTUM. 

'l^A«f  tvTttynt  «#y«f— >»•  r.  A. 

THE  GOAT  AND  THE  VINE. 

A  kid's  rock-leaping  and  thick-bearded  spouse 
On  the  vine's  tender  branches  once  did  browze ; 
And  while  he  gnawed  the  juicy  bark  around* 
These  words  were  heard  to  issue  from  the  groimd  :-* 
'*  Gnaw  on*  poor  wretch*  devour  my  fruitful  shoots : 
Still  in  the  earth  far-deep  are  fix'd  my  roots* — 
^  From  which  sweet  nectar  yet  shall  upward  glide- 
To  sprinkle  thee  when  to  <ke  altar  tied," 

AGATHIAS  THE  SCHOLIAST. 

O  wiXif  9^  ^•'-— ».  Tt  A« 
ON  TBOy. 

Where  now*  O  City  1  be  thy  walls  effaced? 
Where  the  slain  oxen's  horns  thy  fanes  that  graced 
Where  Venus'  alabaster  vases  ?    Where 
Her  stole  of  golden  woof  so  rich  and  rare-* 
And  ima^e  of  Athena  native  there  ? 
Wlir*  time's  confusion*  the  strong  hand  of  fate* 
Have  clutched  thee* — and  behold  thine  altered  state  ; 
O'erwhelm'd  by  envious  gods*  yet  still  thy  name 
And  glory  ever  must  endure  the  same. 

Thank  you  kindly*  thou  most  offi-  Say*  can  the  world  show  forms  more 

cious  imp*  for  you  have  handed  us  a  trim  and  fair  ? 

scrap  by  our  old  friend  OaiELENsisi:*  And  is  It  soothly  said 

the  music  of  which  "  imposes  silence  That  damask  cheek  must  fade* 

with  a  stilly  sound."  And  brightest  eyes  grow  ^m  an^i 


THOUGHTS  OF  YOUTH  AND  MANHOOD. 


wan  with  care  ? 

Be  't  theirs  to  pine  for  joy* 
Whose  years  hsive  brought  alloyt^ 

In  youth's  first  dreamy  prime*  "  Wifc^  ^^"""^^^  ^""^  ^'^' 

When  nought  we  reck  of  time*  ^^    J^  ouf  boiling  blood 

And  hours  fly  on  wings  of  joy  away,  j„  sorrows'  muricy  flSod* 

Could  we  then  dare  to  look      .  ^.    ^J^^^  ^^  ^^'y^  ^^^,.^,. 

On  fate  s  mysterious  book*  v(n»  »?«*  i 

What  heed  to  that  dark  page  would  "*»  ^^^ ' 

young  blood  pay  ?  'Tis  past — ^why  droop  ye  now* 

Whence*  whence*  that  alter'd  brow, 

"  Bright  are  those  loving  eyes  Do  eyes*  so  beaming  once,  loc<s 

With  smiles  for  us  to  prize*  kind  no  more  ? 


Has  fragile  beauty  flown 
Or  are  ye  left  alono 
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Where  happy  comrades  chccr'd  the 
tray  befoi 


fore : 


Enoug^h— I  read  your  talc — 
But  you  wUl  not  prevail 
To  warn  the  eager  train  who  crowd 
behind ; 
The  world  still  hurries  on^ 
Eager  to  be  undone^ 
Eager  to  seize  the  good  it  no'cr  can 
find. 

The  elegance  of  these  lines  is  their 
least  merit — for  they  have  manifestly 
flowed  from  the  heart  of  a  wise  man. 
Unambitious  as  they  are^  let  no  one 
call  them  commonplace.  Truthfully 
and  simply  to  moralize  in  verse  rc- 
ouires  the  genius  of  goodness— and 
the  experiences  of  a  virtuous  and  reli- 
gious life. 

Are  we  awake^  or  in  the  land  of 
dreams?  A  rosy-cheeked  boy,  with 
blue  eyes  and  golden  hair,  standing 
between  our  Two  Vases,  with  a  naked 
arm  reposing  on  each,  in  the  natural 
grace  of  innocence,  and  smilingly 
watching  our  face  for  a  signal  to  dip 
his  hand  into  poetry,  as  if  it  were  un- 
fathered flowcrage  glistening  with 
morning  dew!  Our  guardian  angel iu 
shape  of  a  human  child.  That  swarthy 
imp  has  vanished,  if  indeed  ho  had 
been  here,  and  was  not  but  an  image 
thrown  off  from  our  melancholy  tem- 
perament under  the  influence  of  the 
region  lying  beneath  the  Bridgo  of 
Sigh$.  0  prettiest  Peep-of-day  Boy, 
let  thy  little  right-hand^  drop  into  Eu- 
terpe, and  it  will  not  fail  to  enclose  a 
poem  lovely  aa  the  lily  or  tho  rose  1 

Alfred  Dommktt.  Who  he  may 
be  wo  know  not— for  bis  genius  flou- 
rishes nowhere  but  in  Maga  before 
oar  eyes-^but  we  have  heard  it  said 
that  he  18  a  Tanplar^-^and  if  so,  then 
of  a  verity  ia  he  one  of  the  Swans  of 
Thamee.  We  could  almost  believe 
the  «  Forest  Beauties"  a  vision  of 
our  ownj  recorded  in  our  own  words 
--but  it  cannot  well  be— for  we  do  not 
remember  having  been  in  the  Back- 
woods of  Upper  Canada.  Stories  have 
been  wliispered  in  our  own  ears  by 
■taring  people,  utter  strangers  to  us,  of 
adventures  of  ours,  not  a  little  extf  aor- 
dmary,  inasmuch  as  they  were  credible 
only  on  the  supposition  of  some  one 
or  other  of  the  great  laws  of  physicd 
nature  having  been  for  a  time  suspend- 


ed for  our  sake,  such  for  example  as 
the  law  of  gravitation.  Some  folks  are 
so  fidgety  that  they  are  for  ever  at 
tempting  to  «« trace  the  story  to  its 
source.*'  Now  no  story  has  a  source 
— or  rather,  every  story  has  a  hundred 
sources,  all  like  as  pease — and  the  tra- 
veller, involved  among  them,  gets 
"perplexed  in  the  extreme."  Many 
valuable  lives  are  lost  in  those  fool- 
hardy cnterprfses  undertaken  for  Ihe 
sole  purpose  of  tracing  stories  to  their 
sources.  Cut  bono  9  Suppose,  for 
a  moment,  a  story  traced  to  its 
source.  It  docs  not  thereon  cease 
to  bo  a  story,  but  continues  flowing 
through  a  populous  and  cultivated 
country,  aggravated  by  a  thousand 
tributaries,  while  you  are  standing, 
far  away  from  home,  with  not  a  crea- 
ture near  you  but  your  own  impatient 
shadow  beside  a  source  the  size  of  a 
nutshell.  Therefore  we  say  again 
that  we  never  were  in  the  Backwoods 
of  Upper  Canada.  It  must  have  been 
THE  Tiger. 


THE  FOUEST  BEAUTIES. 
WaiTTEN    IN    BECOLLECTIQN    OF    A    SO- 
JOURN IN  THE  BACKWOODS  OF  UPPER 
CANADA,    IN    THE    WlNtEA   OF    1833 
AND  1834. 

Let  me  their  lovely  forms  recall ! 
I  love  them  each — I  love  them  all  I 
The  First,  she  Is  a  maiden  tall. 
With  swan-like  neck — a  neck  of  snow ; 
A  slender  rounded  form,  an  eye 
Mostly  in  modest  dignity 
Down  dropt,  albeit  of  loving  glow ; 
A  mien  so  proudly  unpretending, 
Tho  lofty  with  the  lowly  blending! 
•  •  •  • 

The  Second  is  a  gentle  creature. 
More  rustic-^yet  as  swe6t  of  foature  i 
Reserved,  and  sparine  of  her  speech; 
Yet  eloquence,  no  voice  could  reach. 
Instils  a  face,  whose  features  fkir 
Seem  all  absorb'd  in  eyes  and  hair — 
Such  large  dark  eyes-— such  long  dark 

hair! 
Her  long  dark  hair  luxuriant^  wound 
With  classic  taste  her  head  around ; 
With  taste  she  knows  not  of— so  rare! 
With  carelessness  surpassing  care  I 
Her  eyes-^their  darkly  burning  light 
Doth  overflow  the  pupils  bright ; 
And  when  downcast,  fills  all  between 
The  dark-fringed  lids  with  jetty  sheen  I 
Dear  eyes,  thAr  eamesl  tenderness 
Not  sweet  reserve  can  quite  suppress  1 
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Oh  dearest !  for  therein  you  see 
Love  struggling  with  timidity  I  • 
What  though  habitually  an  air 
Composed,  nay,  almost  grave,  she  wear, 
A  rebel  glance  will  now  and  then 
Steal  upward  from  its  crystal  den, 
And  tell,  in  spite  of  her  control. 
Her  deep  devotedness  of  soul ! 
Her  lip — ^lier  cheek — oh  I  words  are 

weak 
To  paint  her  lip,  her  brow,  her  cheek! 
Not  form'd  by  perfect  rule,  yet  far 
More  lovely  than  more  regular  1 
Who  would  not  change  the  beauties 

shown 
On  canvass  oft — so  oft  in  stone — 
For  features  fresh,  wherein  may  be 
A  sweet  peculiarity  ? 
For  lineaments  in  which  we  trace 
A  marked,  an  individual  grace — 
Something  we  do  not  elsewhere  find 
In  loveliest  of  womankind ! 
But,   oh !    that  sonuthituj  I    no    one 

*  knoweth 
From  whence  it  comes,  wherein  it 

gloweth  I 
In  conscious  strength  it  seems  to  sit. 
Defying  us  to  fathom  it ! 
Love — curious  wonder — and  delight 
So  rouse  each  other — so  excite — 
We  gaze  with  joy,  again,  again. 
That  almost  deepens  into  pain. 
So  much  we  long,  yet  strive  in  vain, 
Tlie  subtle  secret  to  explain  I 
So  torture  thought  to  make  it  tell 
In  what  consists,  wherein  may  dwell. 
The  sweetness  we  can  feel  so  well. 
The  fascination  of  the  spell ! 

•  •  •  *  • 

The  Third  is  lively,  young,  and  gay ; 
In  form — oh  what  more  like  a  Fay ! 
With  eyes  of  sweetly  glimmering  grey. 
Whereon  long  lashes  blackly  lie 
Like  fir-tree  tops  on  moonlit  sky ! 

*  *  •  •  • 

Dear  maidens  I  what  though  ye  were 

bred 
Where  forests  like  an  ocean  spread. 
Your  friends — your  models — such  as 

livo 
In  Backwoods,  where  no  polish  is,* 
I  know  no  charms  dense  cities  give. 
Of  heart  or  person,  that  ye  miss ! 
So  well  you  know  your  proper  due. 
Your  own,  and  that  of  others  too ! 
Retiring  still,  still  self-possess'd. 
With  unassuming  prudence  bl6st. 
And  cheerfulness,  the  quietest ! 


With  softneds,  spirit,  so  combbed 
As  both  to  rouse  and  soothe  the  mind, 
Is  yours — a  modesty  refined ; 
And  ye  are  simple,  frank,  and  kiDd! 
Of  tempers  so  sedately  sweet 
That  grief  or  pain  you  seldom  meet! 
The  thorns  that  harsher  objects  tear, 
Wound  not  the  soft  elastic  air! 
Content's  a  thing  to  you  unknown, 
Because  it  is  so  much  your  own ! 
The  insect  bred  within  the  rose. 
How  sweet  its  home  it  never  knows, 
Until,  on  scentless  breezes  tost, 
It  learns  too  late  the  fragrance  lost! 

Farewell,  sweet  Maidens!  whenalonf. 
Far  down  beneatli  the  torrid  zone. 
Dear  thoughts  of  you  shall  with  me 

glide. 
Like  stars  that  travel  by  our  side 
At  midnight  when  we  swiftly  ride, 
Stop  when  we  stop,  observant,  true, 
And  when  we  move,  move  onward  too! 
Farewell!  Farewell!  my  native  sliorp 
I  seek,  and  ne*er  shall  see  you  more! 
Not  see  you,  but  remember  still 
With  love  depending  not  on  wiU! 
I  could  not,  if  I  would,  forget 
A  place  I  leave  with  such  regret! 
I  could  not  colcUy  call  to  mind, 
Dear  friends,  so  beautiful  and  kind! 
No  1  I  shall  love,  where*er  I  roam, 
Those  kind  dear  friends,  that  far  q^ 

home! 

West  Springs,  Virginia^  Jttly,  18.34. 

And  what  right  had  we  to  say  that 
we  could  almost  believe  that  vision  to 
have  been  our  own,  and  recorded  in 
our  own  words  ?  None  at  all.  Yet 
we  have  seen  such  sights,  and  pictunMl 
them  in  such  colours  in  dreams.  la 
sleep  all  men  are  poets,  but  the  naine 
is  allowed  only  to  them  who  are  so 
when  wide  awake.  A  fly  comes  bra- 
zing over  our  bed,  and  the  moment  bf 
setfles  on  our  nose  we  cease  to  be  a 
poet.  We  catch  him,  and  keeping 
him  enclosed  in  our  palm — for  msa 
had  man  in  his  character  less  of  ik 
Domitian — ^we  relapse  into  the  worW 
of  sleep  and  song,  and  pity  poor  Shak- 
spearc.  It  is  not  the  "  agility"  of  tk 
soul  in  sleep — Lord  Brougham  s  ar- 
gument— that  to  us  proves  its  immor- 
talihr — ^but  the  divine  delight  of  dreaimt 
so  far  beyond  its  power  to  create  to 
itself  in  the  waking  world.     And  i*> 


•  This,  of  course,  refers  to  a  period  previona  to  the  influx  of  emigrants  into  tbc^^ 
parts,  who  have  carried  the  polished  manners  and  many  of  the  comforts  of  OldEngltBi 
into  the  depth  of  American  forests. 
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terrors  too !  No  waking  liell  on  earth 
so  dreadftil  to  the  sinner  as  that  whose 
^atcs  are  opened  by  the  hand  of  Sleep, 
in  that  doleful  region  Conscience  is 
Kemorse — and  to  him  who  has  under- 
gone that  torment,  the  vulture  gnaw- 
ing man's  liyer  seems  but  an  image  of 
sensuous  suffering  which  might  be 
eodured  with  scorn. 

Corduroy  breeches  we  have  often 
vorn,  but  corduroy  roads  never,  though 
we  have  been  a  good  deal  jolted  oil 
our  journey  through  life.  We  rejoice 
to  be  spun  along  royal  macadamized 
roads  to  philosophy  at  the.  rate  of  fif- 
teen knots,  lolling  back  with  our  arms 
akimbo  in  our  barouche  behind  four 
blood  bays  with  black  fetlocks,  and 
on  each  forehead  a  star.  Curse — or, 
if  that  be  too  strong — confound  all 
rail-roads.  Only  think  of  a  train 
of  five  hundred  bagmen  shot  from 
London  to  Liverpool  within  the  ten 
hours — and  thence  with  equal  velocity^ 
in  detached  parties  in  ail  directions^ 
so  that  there  is  no  safety  in  remotest 
places,  or  rather  no  remote  places  in 
the  Empire  at  all,  all  places  being 
"  drawn  into  frightful  neighbour- 
hood,** and  London  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  John  O'  Groats !  Our  sole 
hope  now  is  in  a  series  of  shocking 
accidents  on  a  great  scale.  Yet  our 
solo  hope  is  but  a  faint  one^  for  no 
imaginable  mangling  will  induce  a 
manufacturing  and  mercantile  people 
to  moderate  the  velocity  of  their  rate 
of  transit,  when  all  they  have  to  do  is 
to  turn  a  pin.  We  have  rarely  known 
an  evil  cure  itself,  or  a  chimney  devour 
its  own  smoke ;  therefore  we  shall  bo 
off  with  Alfred  Dommett,  and  enjoy 
the  corduroys  of  the  AHeghanies. 


FASCY  IN  A  STAGE-COACH. 

WRITTEN  AMONG  THE  ALLEGHANIES, 

1834. 

ADDEESSEU  TO-^-.WH0MEVER  THE 
READER  LIKES  BEST, 

There  is  a  weary  listless  hour 

For  those  who  roam  by  land  or  sea, 
When   most  they  sink  beneath  tlie 

power 
Of  travel's  didl  monotony. 
When  jarring  boat  or  jolting  stage 

Have  been  a  torment  many  a  league ; 
When  pleasant  views  no  more  engage. 

And  sights  and  sounds  alike  fatigue ! 
What  then  can  rouse,  revive,  attract  ? 

'Tb  Fancy !  her  green  grafts  endue 


The  worn-out  stem  of  barren  Fact, 
And  bid  it  bloom  with  joy  anew  ! 
But  most  of  all  tliosc  day-dreams  dear, 
Which  own  the  lordship  of  the  will. 
Most  dear  are  those  which  feign  t/ice 
near. 
My  love,  my  fond  employment  still ! 
Suppose  to-day,  some  cruel  fate 
Had  made  that  tender  frame,  tliose 
frail 
And  delicate  lunbs,  the  costly  freight 
Of  our  rudo  coach,  which  crawls 
like  snail 
Across  the  AHeghanies*  brow. 

Where  rocks  through  flowers  their 
grey  heads  thrust ; 
Suppose  the  searching  heat  as  now 
Bum'd  on  the  check — the  stifling 
dust 
In  yellow  clouds  obscured  the  view  ; 

The  jolting  coach  incessantly 
From  side  to  side  our  bodies  threw ; 

And  then  wcrt  thou  alone  with  me— 
0  gentle  creature  I  could'st  thou  bear 

The  troubles  of  the  painful  way  ? 
To  see  such  gentle  creature  there, 

Alas!  were  greater  pain  than  they  I 
What  could- 1  do  but  make  thee  rest 
Within    my    arms,     around    thee 
spread — 
What  else  but  make  my  anxious  breast 

A  pillow  for  thy  precious  head  I 
With  planted  foot,  now  /icre,  now 
there. 
Observant  meeteaeh  sudden  shake — 
And  firm  and  quick,  with  cautious 
care. 
The  force  of  each  concussion  break  ? 
And  when  the  sun*s  remorseless  beam 
Had  made  thee  weak  and  very  faint. 
How  would  I  bless  the  limpid  stream 
That  still  with  self-conversing  plaint, 
Survived  a  six- weeks*  summer  drought. 
And  fiird  its  streak'd  and    sandy 
track 
Across  the  high-road  pencill*d  out. 

With  spirit  neither  dim  nor  slack. 
By  heat,  by  thick  dust  uneffaced 

(Fair  type  of  cheerful  innocence 
That    meekly    walks    misfortune's 
waste !) 
And  water  I  would  gather  thence, 
For  want  of  better  cup  to  choose. 

E'en  in  the  bright  tin  pail,  I  wi?. 
Which  for  their  horses  drivers  use 

To  dip  in  wayside  brooks  like  this  ; 
And  putting  back  thy  raven  hair 

With  tender  skill  by  true  love  given. 
Would  I  not  bathe  thy  temples  fair. 
So  white,  with  veins  as  blue  as 
heaven  ? 

Nay ^make  a  fan  of  chestnut  boughs, 

And  bid  thewinnowing  breezes  woo 
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Those    soft.«t^>aI'd  liiL*,    tlimsc   meek 
cniTed  brows. 
Sweet  cheeks,  and   lips  tiDparted 
too? 
Oh!   I  would  nurse  thee,   I  would 
brood 
On     thjr   distress    with    fondness 
fhingbt. 
With    searching    watchfulness    that 
would 
Anticipate  thy  rcry  thought ! 
With  more  devoted,  delicate  care 
Than  mothers  give,  than  infants 
ask — 
Delight  so  deep,  such  nlpturc  rare 
Would  so  endear  the  gentle  task ! 
And  1  would  soothe  thee  all  the  wlule 
With  broken  words  of  whisper'd 
loTO; 
And  thou  at  last  would*st  faintly  smile. 
And  those  full  lids  would  slowly 
move 

Their  fringes — and  thy  languid  eyes 
Would  yield  one  tender  tbanxful 
fflance, 
Then  doce  agdn :  but  I  wonld  prize 
Thy  looks  revired — ^thy  countenance 
ResignM,    though  fiunt^^  tranquil 
rest; 
Not  now  exhausted — paOid — sad ; 
And  gazing  on  those  features  blest* 
How  thankful   I  should  be-<-«nd 
glad  I 
Then  wonld  my  lips  ank  down  on 
thine* 
For  their  sweet  warmth  and  soft- 
ness burning. 
And  ding,  until  they  grew  to  mine 
With  thirst  as  deep,  with  kindred 
yearning! 
I  hear  Uiy  hearths  thick  pantiRg  theit— 

Nay,  Fancy  I  wherefore  thus  de« 

ride  me? 
The  coach  has  stopp*d — andworidly 

men 
Are  talking  politica  betide  me ! 

Cherub  mine  I  for  ours  thou  art, 
"  thy  beauty  makes  us  glad.**  *  Tis  a 
wonder  thy  being  here  y  yet  we  hare 
ceased  to  wonder,^  so  familiar  in  one 
hour  hast  thou  become  with  all  around 
thee  in  thb  lonely  room,  as  if  thou 
wert  native  here,  and  not  a  child  of 
Heaven.  Oh  I  speak  not—fer  we  Ibar 
to  hear  thy  voice.  At  moments  we 
can  hardly  bear  that  smile  I  'Tis  not 
the  sunaiune  that  envelopes  thee,  for 
the  sunshine  dazzles ;  and  that  light  is 
milder  than  moonlightsor  tbatof  adewy 
star.  Where  do6t  tboa  sleep  ?  or  dost 
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thou  ever  ^ieep  ?  Those  eyes  look  u 
if  they  might  never  close— perpetual 
tlieir  open  beauty — nor  needing  ibeir 
radiance  the  restoration  of  slumber-^ 
nor  ever  bedimmcd  by  a  single  tear ! 
God  in  heaven  bless  and  pi^  ua — for 
at  our  words  thou  weep*st  1  We  know 
and  feel  now,  that  thou  art  evea  a 
child  of  earth. 

What !  a  whole  lapful  at  once  ? 
Cetsta^ls  from  a  Cavern  ?  'Tls 
the  unmistakcable  handwriting  of  that 
New  Contributor — but  all  is  in  verse— 
and  though  we  knew  he  was  a  poet, 
we  hardly  expected  this.  Child  of  our 
8oul  I  take  thy  seat  at  onr  knee — aod 
look  in  our  face  while  yon  li&ten^ 
that  wc  may  the  more  profoundly  fed 
the  whole  meaning  of  these  beautiful 
words. 

TUE  UOSI-BOSB* 


Rfois)*  rose  on  mossy  stone. 
Flowering  'mid  the  ruins  lone, 
I  hare  learnt,  beholding  thee. 
Youth  and  age  may  well  agree. 

2. 
Baby  germ  of  freshest  hoe. 
Out  of  nun  imrfng  new ; 
Mofli  a  long  laborioos  growth. 
And  one  iCalk  supporting  both. 


Tkos  may  stiB,  while  fkdes  the  peat. 
Life  eome  Ibrth  again  as  fast ; 
Happy  if  the  reUos  sere 
Deck  a  cradle,  not  a  Mer. 


Tear  the  garb,  the  spirit  flies. 
And  the  heart,  miBhelter'd,  dies  i 
Kill  within  the  nanding  flower, 
Scarce  the  green  sorviTes  an  honr. 


Ever  thus  together  live, 
And  to  man  a  lesMn  give, 
HesB,  the  WQtk  of  vaiHsh'd  yean. 
Rose,  that  bat  to-day  appears. 

G.     . 
]SIo8s,  that  coTors  dateless  tosdM ; 
Bud,  with  early  sweet  that  blooms; 
Childhood  thus,  in  happy  rest. 
Lies  on  ancient  Wisdom's  breast. 

7. 
Moss  aod  Koee,  and  Age  and  Yeatii. 
Rash  aod  Terdne,  Hope  and  IMk, 
YoHS  he  peace  that  knows  net  strife, 
Cm  Hie  leol  aad  eM  Hw  Hfc, 
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Chiid  {  kiss  tbe  old  man !  No 
cbasmis  between  uft— no  abyss.  These 
ejes  ecai  dose    and  then  art  asleep* 

"  Childhood  tlras  in  happy  rest 
Lies  OB  andejit  Wisdom  g  breast/* 

_Widdom!  Alasf  for  tbe  wise  in 
their  generation — ^better  for  their  me- 
moir that  no  epitaph  be  on  their 
tomb ! 

A  song  snng  in  a  lowly  voice  will 
not  disturb  thy  slombers —  and  so  still 
art  thon  now,  that  thy  breath  is  in- 
audible as  that  of  a  flower  folded  up 
for  the  night.  We  make  tunes  of  our 
ovn,  forgotten  soon  as  ceases  our  tre- 
mulous and  somewhat  broken  voice, 
for  every  sweet  song  that  touches  our 
heart  or  takes  our  fancy  ;  no  measure 
in  such  moods  comes  amiss,  but  falls 
at  once  into  muac ;  though  we  can- 
not pretend  to  emulate  an  Irish  friend 
of  ours,  who  used,  he  said,  when  sing- 
ing in  solitude,  to  accompany  himself 
on  the  flute. 


And  with  his  mysterious  strain  - 
Would  entranco  thy  weary  brain, 
Love's  own  mmdc,  dearest ! 

No  Phoenix j  alas !  will  hover, 
Sent  from  the  morning  star ; 
And  thou  must  take  of  thy  lover 
A  gift  not  brought  so  far : 
Wanting  bird,  and  gem,  and  song. 
Ah  !  receive  and  treasure  long 
A  heart  that  loves  thee,  dearest  I 

We  have  more  than  onee  somewhat 
savagely  denonneed  that  unhappy  class 
of  compositions  in  verse  with  which 
the  Annuals  have  been  infested,  be- 
ginning with  the  cuckoo-liko  iteration 
of— the  Sea!  the  Sea f— the  Winds! 
the  Winds  !~the  Moon !  the  Moon  1 
&c.  No  silliness  can  be  more  disgust*' 
ing — yet  we  forgive  and  forget  the 
many  small  shabby  sinners  for  sake 
of  the  following  most  noble  stanzas 
^*  constructed  ou  that  model." 


THE  DEAREST. 


Oh  1  thai  from  fkr-«w«y  motmtaina 

Over  the  resflew  waves^ 

Where  biribbls  endnnted  Ibwlains, 

Rising  from  jewell'd  caves, 

I  could  can  a  Wry  bird. 

Who,  whene'er  thy  voice  was  heard, 

Shoidd  come  to  thee,  dearest ! 


He  should  have  violet  pinions, 
And  a  beak  of  rflver  white. 
And  should  bring  from  the  sun's  domi- 
nions 
Eyes  that  wotdd  give  thee  light. 
Thou  shonldst  see  thai  he  was  boru 
In  a  land  of  gold  and  mom 
To  be  thy  servant,  dearest  t 

3. 
Oft  should  he  drop  on  thy  tresses 
A  pearl  or  diamond  stone, 
And  would  yield  to  thy  light  caresses 
BlosMms  in  Eden  grown. 
Round  thy  path  his  wings  would  shower 
Now  a  gem  and  now  a  flower, 
.^d  dewy  odours,  dearest  1 

4. 
He  should  fetch  from  1^  eastem  island 
Tbe  soDgi  tiiat  the  Peris  sing. 
And  when  evening  is  clear  and  silent, 
Spells  to  thy  ev  would  bring, 


THE  AGES. 


1. 


A  thousand  ye«rs«~a  thousand  years ! 

So  long  a  time  has  worn  away, 
And  o'er  the  hardening  earth  appears 

Green  pastures  miz'd  with  rocks  o^ 
grey; 
And  there  huge  monsters  roll  and  foedf 

Each  frame  a  mass  of  sullen  Kfe  ; 
Through  slimy  wastes  and  woods  of  reed 

They  crawl,  and  tramp,  and  blend  in 
strife. 

2. 

A  thousand  year8<->a  thousand  years  I 
.  And  o'er  the  wide  and  grassy  plain, 
A  human  form  the  prospect  cheers. 

The  new-sprung  lord  of  earth's  domain. 
Half-dad  in  skins  he  builds  a  ceU, 

Where  wife  and  child  create  a  home ; 
He  looks  to  Heaven  with  thoughts  tlutt 
swell. 

And  owns  a  lifight  beyond  the  dome. 

3. 

A  thousand  years— a  thousand  years ! 

And  lo  !  a  city  and  a  realm : 
Its  weighty  pile  a  temple  rear^. 

And  walls  are  bright  with  sword  and 
helm: 
Each  man  is  lost  amid  a  crowd ; 

Each  po^er    unknown    now  bears   a 
name  ; 
And  laws,  and  rites,  and  songs  are  loud ; 

And  myriads  hell  their  monarch's  fame. 
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4. 


A  thousand  years— a  thousand  years  1 

And  now  bctddc  the  rolling  sea. 
Where  many  a  sailor  nimbly  steers, 

The  eager  tribes  are  bold  and  free. 
The  graceful  shrine  adorns  the  hill ; 

The  square  of  council  spreads  below  ; 
Their  theatres  a  j>eoplc  fill, 

And  list  to  thought's  divincst  flow. 


A  thousand  years — a  thousand  years  ! 

Wo  live  amid  a  sterner  land, 
Where  laws  ordaiu'd  by  ancient  seers. 

Have  train'd  the  spirit  of  command  ; 
There  pride  and  policy  and  war, 

With  haughty  fronts  are  gazing  slow, 
And  bound  at  their  triiunphal  car, 

O  ermaster'd  kings  to  darkness  go. 

6. 
A  thousand  years — a  thousand  years  * 

And  chWalry  and  faith  are  strong ; 
And  through  devotion's  sorrowing  tears. 

Is  seen  high  help  for  earthly  wrong. 
Fair  gleams  the  cross  with  sunny  light. 

Beneath  a  dim  cathedral  arch  ; 
*Ti8  raised,  the  burgher  Staff  of  Right, 

And  heads  the  stately  feudal  march. 

7. 
A  thousand  years  I — How  swifl  the  chain 

That  drags  along  our  slight  to-day  ! 
Before  that  sound  returns  again 

The  present  will  have  stream 'd  away, 
And  all  our  World  of  busy  strength 

Will  dweU  in  calmer  luUls  of  Time, 
And  then  with  joy  will  own  at  length. 

Its  course  is  fixM,  its  end  sublime. 

Shelley  was  a  poet,  but  not  a  great 
■'  one.  No  great  poet  was  ever  pur- 
posely obscure.  But  he  hugged  him- 
self in  clouds  of  his  own  raising— 
when  all  around  was  clear  as  day. 
Shakspcaro  is  never  obscure — it  is 
only  the  text  tliat  is  corrupt  —  nor 
Isaiah  the  Poet.  As  for  Prophecies, 
iAiej  are  clear  only  when  fulfilled— 
and  then  but  to  eyes  touched  by  an 
angel.  Shakspeare's  soul,  reflecting 
human  life,  was  like  Windermere  in 
the  state  spoken  of  by  Wordsworth— 
"  All  that  uncertain  imagery  received 
Into  the  bosom  of  the  steady  lake." 

You  may  look  for  hours  down  such  a 
beautiful  and  glorious  abyss  before 
you  well  know  what  you  see— for  all 
is  there  "in  most  admired  confusion*' 
that  earth  and  sky  can  shadow.  But 
all  in  truth  is  orderly— all  is  clear— 
and  you  must  not  find  fault  with  the 
Creation. 


Shelley's  Lament  for  Keats  contaiib 
some  Tcry  bqauttful  passages,  but  ve 
question  if  it  has  ever  drawn  a  tear. 
True  that  there  are  thoughts  **  that 
lie  too  deep  for  tears,"  but  in  tlic  pro- 
founds  of  the  soul ;  and  when  brought 
forth  up  into  the  day,  they  brighten 
or  darken  it,  because  by  their  ovn 
radiance,  or  their  own  gloom,  they  are 
all  at  once  made  intelligible  in  lore 
or  awe,  in  dread  or  in  delight,  and  we 
feel  that  the  poet  has  giTen  us  a  re- 
Yelation. 

The  poem  we  quote  now  is  supe- 
rior to  any  of  Shelley's.  It  does  not 
need,  but  it  deserves  a  commentary— 
and  only  to  the  eyes  of  the  uninitiated 
will  it  seem  obscure. 


WAIL  F0&  DuEDALUS. 

1. 

Wail  for  Daedalus,  all  that  is  falre&t ! 

All  that  is  tuneful  in  air  or  wave ! 
Shapes  whose  beauty  is  truest  and  rarest, 

Haunt  with  your  lamps  and  spells  his 
grave  I 

2. 
Statues,  bend  your  heads  in  sorrow. 

Ye  that  glance  'mid  ruins  old. 
That  know  not  a  past,  nor  expect  a  mor- 
row 
On  many  a  moonlight  Grecian  wold  ] 


By  sculptured  cave  and  darkcnd river 
Thee,  Dsedalus,  ofl  the  nymphs  recall ; 

The  leaves  with  a  sound  of  winter  qniver, 
Murmur  thy  name,  and  withering  (all 

4. 
Yet  are  thy  visions  in  soul  the  grandest 
Of  all  that  crowd  on  the  tear-dimm'ii 
eye, 
Though,   Dsdalus,   thou  no  more  com- 
mandest 
^'ew  stars  to  that  eyer.widening  sky. 


Ever  thy  phantoms  arise  before  us. 
Our  loftier  brothers,  but  one  in  blood ; 

By  bed  and  table  they  lord  it  o  er  us 
With  looks  of  beauty  and  words  of  good. 

6. 
They  tell  us  and  show  us  of  man  victo- 
rious 
O'er  all  that  8  aimless,  blind,  and  biise ; 
Their  presence  has  made  our  nature  glo- 
rious. 
And  given  our  night  an  illumined  face. 
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7. 


Tiiy  toil  has  wod  them  a  godlike  qaiot ; 

Tfaiou  hast  wrought  their  path  to  a  lovely 
sphere ; 
Their  eyes  to  calm  rebuke  our  riot. 

And  shape  us  a  home  of  refuge  here. 

8. 
For  Dvdaliis  breathed  in  them  his  spirit ; 

To  them  their  sire  his  beauty  sees : 
We  loo,  a  younger  brood,  inherit 

The  gifts  and  blessing  bestowed  on 


9. 
But,  ah  I  their  wise  and  bounteous  seem- 
ing 
Recalls  the  more  that  the  sage  is  gone ; 
Weeping  we  wake  from  deceitful  dream- 
iog> 
And  find  our  Toioeless  chamber  lone. 

10. 
Dtedalus,  thou  from  the  twilight  fleest, 
Which  thoo  with  visions  hast  made  so 
bright; 
And  when  no  more  those  shapes  thou  seest, 
Wanting  thine  eye  they  lose  their  light. 

11. 
Ev'n  in  tho  noblest  of  man  s  creations, 
Those  fresh  worlds  round  those  old  of 
ours. 
When  Uie  seer  is  gone,  the  orphan*d  na- 
tions 
Know  but  the  tombs  of  perished  Powers. 

12. 
WaU  for  Daedalus,  Earth  and  Ocean  ! 

Stars  and  Sun,  lament  for  him  I 
Ages,  quake  in  strange  commotion ! 

All  ye  realms  of  life,  be  dim  \ 

13. 
Wail  for  Dwdalus,  awftil  voices, 
From  earth's  deep  centre  mankind  ap- 
pal 1 


Seldom  ye  sound,  and  Uicn  Death  rejoices. 
For  he  knows  that  then  the  mightiest 
fail. 

Our  modern  po«try  has  been  ac* 
cused  of  want  of  thought — of  want  of 
intellectual  power — and  perhaps  not 
with  absolute  iigustice.  But  the 
charge  is  not  true  if  brought  against 
the  best  of  Ck>wper,  Crabbc^  Words- 
worthy  Bjron,  and  some  others^  and 
at  once  falls  to  the  ground.  Our 
modem  poets  of  a  lower  order  show 
little  mind,  bnt  much  feeling  and 
fancy ;  while  onr  modern  poetasters 
show  notliing  but  facility  of  smooth 
versification  acquired  by  perpetual 
practice,  and  though  sometimes  ad- 
mirable,  not  more  so  than  such  bkill 
at  marbles— a  more  complicated  game 
than  most  people  are  aware  of— as 
may  be  seen  exhibited  in  the  pave* 
ments  of  our  town  and  city  streets,  by 
performers  in  other  natural  and  ac- 
quired powers  on  a  level  with  ordinary 
urchins.  It  is  fortonato  fojr  them  that 
they  have  no  thoughts — ^for  a  single 
thought  would  give  them  a  perennial 
headach.  Nor  do  we  believe  that 
their  stomachs  are  so  constantly  out 
of  order  as  they  wonld  fain  make 
believe — though  we  cheerfully  grant 
to  some,  of  them  such  inspiration  as 
dyspepsy  in  fretful  patients  may  pro- 
duce. 

Here  are  Thoughts  in  Verse — 
call  them  Crystals  from  Caverns, 
or  by  any  other  name  you  choose. 
We  take  twenty  out  of  some  three- 
score, and  in  good  time  the  rest  will 
see  Uio  light,  for  the  hand  of  our 
«'  sweet  little  cherub"  will  bo  sure  to 
fall  on  them — and  at  this  moment 
at  our  beck  he  is  dropping  them  into 
aio. 


earth  and  heaven. 
There  is  a  World  of  Death  beneath  onr  feet ; 
There  is  a  World  of  Life  above  our  heads ; 
Here  ruins,  graves,  dry  leaves,  fallen  blossoms  meet ; 
There  God  in  light  and  air  his  glory  spreads. 

FAITH  AND  FRIENDSHIP. 

Still  let  me  love  thee,  though  thou  art  no  more 
Such  as  when  first  we  learnt  our  boyhood's  lore ; 
Though  all  thy  many  thoughts  and  feelings  gone 
Have  left  thy  pale  and  shivering  Self  alone, 
Yet  art  thou  still  an  image  that  recalls 
What  once  thou  wert  in  youth's  illumined  halls ; 
Still,  when  I  see  thee  not,  the  faith  will  rise. 
In  Power,  unowned  by  thee,  beyond  the  skies, 
To  lift  thee  far  those  early  dreams  above. 
And  fiU  and  lijfbt  th7  dm  with  IM^  and  Love. 
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LIGHT  AKD  DARKKE8S. 

Dai^e&»  is  doath  to  Light,  and  vben  it  dJm, 
Man  with  his  taper  bids  the  ghoat  arise. 

THIS  WORLD. 

This  worid  is  aU  a  symbol ;  Man  alone 

On  earth  botii  knows  and  is  what  there  b  shown. 

THODOHT  AND  DSSD. 

How  swift  and  bright  the  Thought !  but  slow  behbd 
The  dull  Work  lags»  and  mocks  the  fenid  mind. 
Yet  still  the  Work  Is  good :  to  One  alone 
The  wing'd  and  blooming  phantom  Thought  b  known  ; 
Bnt  the  pale  image  to  eartoy  sea,  and  air, 
Proclaiins  an  nnseen  SfMrit  hovering  there. 

TIMB  AND  ETERNITY. 

Time  is  that  desert-mist  in  which  we  see 
The  shapes  and  coloors  of  Eternity. 
The  morning  breeses  ndl  away  the  show* 
And  all  it  seemM  endnrea  and  lives  below. 

LIFE. 

Man  on  an  isthmus  stands ;  oneidierade 
A  lake  of  wondrous  aspect  opens  wide. 
Forms  fimn  a  magic  gUMs  he  easts  on  each, 
lively  as  Thought,  and  voluble  soi  Speech ; 
And  while  the  mdam  on  the  right-nand  lake 
Drop  as  from  clouds,  new  tints  of  light  they  take. 
To  lair  enduring  Pageania  smooUily  rise. 
And  aafl  away  to  join  tiie  Eastern  skies. 
Bnt  o*er  the  IttUhand  pool  the  phantom-train 
Spread  tnaa  the  sad  Magician's  glass  in  vain  ; 
Like  stagnant  slime  thejr  Me,  or  tost  and  broken. 
Perish  like  words  by  poisoned  madness  spoken. 
The  narrow  land  is  lah ;  the  left-hand  flood. 
Time  and  iU  Death,  tiie  right  Eternal  Good. 

GOOD  AKD  ILL. 

Two  tasks  are  our^,  to  know  and  understand 
Evil  and  Good,  and  name  thdr  various  band ; 
But  worthier  fiur,  with  cheerful  will  to  choose 
¥rhate*er  is  Goodb  and  all  the  HI  refuse. 

TBS  FUTURE. 

'Tis  well  the  Future  is  not  ours,  but  His, 
With  whom  Time  is  not.     Therefore  have  we  tnut. 
That  what  shall  be  may  overk^^  what  is^ 
Though  all  that*s  moat  in  man  be  less  than  dust. 

/ 

SUISTANCB  AKD  8BADOW. 

That  man*s  a  shadow,  old  Experience  cries ; 
The  earthly  shadow,  wiser  Faith  repliea. 
Of  an  etmal  snbstttoce  in  the  skies  t 

SOMETHING  AXD  NOTHING. 

Dust  are  we,  by  the  one  Ahmg^  hand 
Thrown  into  Being ;  but  a  grain  of  sand 
On  the  waste  margin  of  In£dty 
Is  more  than  bomiSleBS  Chaos  ;  anah  are  we* 

BN^mav. 
Whsit  boots  enoBiiy?  By  the  wiU  of  Heavea 
One  clear  appomted  path  to  all  is  given ; 
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To  do  for  all  what  all  around  lis  need 
Alone  u  Virtue,  and  is  wise  indeed. 
Ay !  but  what  are  the  needs  of  all,  to  each 
The  enquiring  heart  alone  avails  to  teach  ; 
For  every  passion  claims  its  own  desire. 
And  these  to  feed  but  adds  new  flame  to  fire. 
The  peace,  the  hope  that  Conscience  still  deniesi 
Its  voice  commands  to  pray  for  from  the  skies.  - 
This  is  the  need  of  ua  and  all,  and  this 
To  teach  is  Duty,  and  to  know  is  Bliss. 

PLANTS  AND  MEN. 

What  is  a  Leaf?  It  is  a  little  world, 

Tom  from  the  wholct  and  so  to  ruin  hurFd. 

What  is  a  Seed  ?  Within  that  boundless  whole* 

Itself  a  world,  a  live  unconscious  soul. 

What  is  a  Flower  ?  It  b  that  life  in  bloom* 

Issuing  with  shapely  light  from  Nature's  gloom. 

What  is  a  Fruit  r  The  blossom's  corpse,  uid  both 

Cradle  and  embryo  of  another  growtn. 

What  then  is  Man  ?  The  leaf  without  a  root, 

Tom  from  the  whole ;  or  else  seed,  flower*  and  fhitt 

He  may  be  either  as  he  wills  to  be, 

£ntomb*d  in  dust,  or  like  the  flower  set  free ; 

And  nobler  far,  not  only  lives  and  grows. 

But  God*8  own  Life  partakes  at  once  and  knows. 

THE  FAINS  O?  KKOWLSOOS. 

As  up  the  Tower  of  knowledge  slow  we  rise* 
How  wide  and  fair  the  opening  landseape  lies  1 
But  while  the  view  expands  the  path  grows  steeper. 
The  steps  more  slippery*  and  the  chasm  it  deeper. 
Then  why  climb  on  ?  Not  for  the  prospect's  beauty* 
Not  for  the  triumph,  but  because  'tis  duty. 

UaP£  AND  FAITH. 

Hope  without  Faith  I  a  blind  man's  noonday  dxeam 
Of  light  that  ne'er  has  lent  his  heart  a  ^leam. 
FaiUi  without  Ho|>e!  an  open  eye  bv  night* 
That  lodks*  yet  sees  not*  though  enoow'd  with  sight* 
But  Hope  and  Faith  in  one*  the  vision  clear. 
Of  sportM  child*  and  grey  piophetic  seer. 

ONB  UFB  IN  ALL. 

A  vision  of  great  caves,  and  blasted  pines* 

Of  endless  snows  o'erarching  lava  mines* 

Of  donds  from  whenoe  the  unseen  eimle  screams* 

Where  lightning  flashes  tbfough  tlie  red  moonbeoiisi 

This  on  the  formless  flat  of  dafly  life 

Fills  all  my  soul  with  Nature's  awlid  strife. 

Does  then  some  sorcerer  on  tiie  mountain's  bead 

Convulse  with  sp^  the  ^stant  land  I  tread? 

Can  he  with  glariog  eye*  and  wither'd  hand* 

By  fateful  word  my  bosom's  cells  eommand  ? 

Oh !  deem  not  &o«    'Tis  not  a  human  breath 

Wavering  an  instant  on  the  brink  of  death> 

That  thus  can  teach  m^  thomghts  to  heave  and  q^uke^ 

And  bid  new  worlds  within  mv  world  awake. 

The  same  dread  Life  that  thruk  in  everjr  vein* 

And  makes  each  fibie  own  its  ghostly  reign^ 

Works,  too*  with  deep  immeasurable  power 

In  wSMa  remolei  where  savi^e  t«np«»ks  lour  I 
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Through  waves  and  rocks,  through  mountains^  clouds^  and  winds, 

In  one  unending  chain  all  being  binds ; 

And  joining  high  and  low,  and  best  and  worst. 

Present  and  future,  last  alike,  and  first. 

Its  chief  dominion  claims,  where  human  thought 

Mirrors  all  else  in  all  existence  wrought. 

Here  Life  repeats  whatever  earth  includes. 

Of  glowing  wealth,  or  stormy  solitudes. 

The  sky  with  phantoms  fills,  or  bids  them  go. 

And  paints  creation  in  a  moment*8  show. 

Here  Ioycs  to  image  all  its  might,  and  roll 

Planets  and  suns  through  man*s  capacious  soul. 

THE  FLOWER  AND  STAR. 

The  Flower  beheld  a  Star  above. 

And  longM  to  reach  its  airy  love. 

But  long*d  in  vain.     A  dewdrop  fell 

Into  the  soft  and  fragrant  cell ; 

And  then  the  star  was  imaged  there. 

As  if  it  dropt  from  upper  air ; 

And  gliding  down  from  Heaven,  has  come 

To  find  on  earth  a  kindred  home. 

JOY  IN  EVIL. 

A  painted  lazar-house — a  dome-crown*d  tomb 
Jangling  with  festal  bells — ^tho  8unset*s  bloom 
Brightening  a  lonely  ship  in  ocean  sinking, — 
Such  are  the  symbols  born  of  mournful  thinking, 
When  I  behold  the  Joy  of  canker'd  minds. 
And  Evirs  plumes  that  flaunt  on  summer  winds : 
For  Death  at  these  with  hoarsest  laughter  raves. 
And  Hades  answering  thrills  in  all  his  caves. 

WHERE  TO  LOOK. 

Bend  not  thy  light-desiring  eyes  below  ; 
There  thy  own  shadow  waits  upon  thee  ever ; 
But  raise  thy  looks  above  to  Heaven,  and  lo  1 
The  shadeless  sun  rewards  thy  weak  endeavour. 
Who  seeks  the  dark  is  dark ;  but  turn  towards  light, 
And  thou  becom*st  like  that  which  fills  thy  sight. 

NATURE  AND  GOD. 

Is  not  the  world  a  perfect  Heaven  below, . 
£xclaim*d  my  friend,  would  we  but  think  it  so  ? 
No,  I  replied,  the  world  by  Nature's  law. 
Is  Hell  in  harness,  and  compeU'd  to  draw. 
Forced  within  bounds,  and  tum*d  to  heavenly  uses, 
By  Him  whose  will  from  evil  good  educes. 

FAITH  IN  PERIL. 

This  outward  life,  with  all  its  busy  forms. 

Whirling  like  flakes  of  snow  in  Alpine  storms. 

Confuses,  chills,  and  in  a  shifting  grave 

Entombs  the  spirit  that  the  Eternal  gave. 

Yet  look  through  these  to  Him,  undaunted  strive, 

Through  drift  and  darkness,  saying  Faith  alive. 

And  He  will  be  beside  thee  still,  uphold. 

Enlighten,  cheer,  with  Love,  and  Hope  make  bold, 

And  in  worst  hours  of  fear,  before  His  eye 

The  mountain-ice  and  g^fs  of  snow  shall  fly ; 

Thou  on  His  rock  shalt  stand  secure,  and  raise 

Thy  wings  towards  Heaven,  and  hear  its  songs  of  praise. 
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THOUGHT  AND  LOVE. 

The  more  by  Thought  tliou  leav'st  the  crowd  behind. 
Draw  near  by  deeper  Love  to  all  thy  kind  ; 
So  shall  thy  neart  In  lowly  peace  be  still. 
And  earthly  wisdom  serve  a  heavenly  will. 

NATUBE  INEVITABLE. 

O !  Nature*  I  have  sought  to  turn  from  thee> 
And  other  worlds  witliin  myself  to  see* 
But  there  I  found  again  in  dim  disguise 
Thy  meditative  brow  and  ever  youthful  eyes. 
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"  ThoDghts !    That  like  spirits  trackless 
come  and  go*' — 

is  a  fine  line  of  Charles  Lloyd's.  But 
no  bird  skims,  no  arrow  pierces  the 
air,  without  producing  some  change 
in  the  Universe,  which  will  last  to  tlie  - 
day  of  doom.  No  coining  and  going 
is  absolutely  trackless  ;  nor  irrecover- 
able by  Nature's  law  is  any  consci- 
ousness, however  ghostlike;  though 
many  a  one,  even  the  most  blissful, 
never  does  return,  but  seems  to  be 
buried  among  the  dead.  But  they  are 
not  dead — ^but  only  sleep;  though  to  us 
who  recall  them  not,  they  are  as  they 
had  never  been,  and  we,  wretched  in- 
grates,  let  them  lie  for  ever  in  obli- 
?ion!  How  passing  sweet  when  of 
their  own  accord  they  arise  to  greet 
us  in  OUF  solitude  I — as  a  friend  who, 
having  sailed  away  to  a  foreign  land 
in  our  youth,  was  thought  to  have 
died  many  long  years  ago,  may  havo 
suddenly  stood  before  us,  with  face 
etui  familiar  and  name  reviving  in  a 
moment,  and  all  that  he  once  was  to 
U8  brought  from  utter  forgetfulness 
close  upon  our  heart  I 

An  hour  ago  we  wrote  down  the 
word — Remorse.  Here  is  a  Lyric, 
by  the  same  pen  that  has  now  been 
enriching  our  pages,  that  awakens 
many  of  the  dreadful  thoughts  that  lie 
couched  in  that  passion  like  wild 
beasts  driven  into  one  den,  then  tear- 
ing one  another  to  pieces,  or  rushing 
forth  with  howls  into  the  wilderness. 


BEMOBSE. 

1. 
Shade  of  the  past  I 
Why  wilt  thou  not  lie  still  within  thy 

grave? 
What  ominoofl  hell-born  bkist 
lUs  driven  thee  forth  from  thy  sepnlchral 

cave, 
Where  thou  a  corse  wert  cast  ? 


Thou  crimson  hand, 

Why  dost  thou  rise  between  my  soul  and 

peace? 
By  thy  gaunt  fingers  spann'd. 
The  moon  and  all  the  stars  their  shining 

cease ; 
Thou  darkenest  sea  and  land. 

3. 
Thou  art  a  flitting  ghost, 
Like  my  steed's  tramp,  or  like  my  vessel's 

wake, 
Following  from  coast  to  coast ; 
And  circling  all  things  like  the  eternal 

snake, 
Thou  turnest  all  to  frost. 

4. 

Thin  as  thou  art, 

Unclogg'd  and  universal  even  as  air. 

Thou  host  the  presence  swart 

Of  some  great  iron  pyramid ;  thy  stare 

Loads  like  a  rock  my  heart 

5. 

In  thee  I  see 

Not  one  but  many  faces ;  yet  all  have 

The  same  dire  eye,  on  me 

Too  coldly  fix*d  for  hate,  which  I  dare  brave 

Although  a  fiend's  it  be. 

6. 
'Tis  not  a  power 
From  which  I  stand  apart,  and  nerve  my 

breast 
Full  swollen  for  battle's  hour : 
From  my  own  heart  their  strength  my 

enemies  wrest ; 
Before  myself  I  cower. 

7. 
Dear  God  in  heaven  1  me  seems 
A  whisper  pierces  through  the  rout  of  pain, 
Subduing  all  its  screams  : 
Faint  as  the  music  of  a  bee,  again 
It  rises  o'er  my  dreams. 

8. 
It  cries,  In  vain,  O  man. 
Thou  seekest  to  undo  the  accomplish*d 
past: 
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Not  even  heaven  i  highest  can 
Repair  one  ndserable  moment's  waste, 
Sin  stands  where  it  began. 

9. 
Let  fonner  agonies  dwell 
In  their  abyss.     Through  Faith  to  Hope 

and  Love 
Rise  thou,  and  all  is  well. 
The  Past  can  never  reach  thy  home  above; 
Quit  then  iU  native  hell. 

We  never  could  write  a  sonff  or  a 
sonnet  worth  a  dolt  in  our  days — 
nor  yet  a  ballad.  Southey^  Scott^ 
Campbell  are  the  best  at  a  ballad  of 
our  living  Minstrels.  Here  is  a  spirit- 
stirring  one^still  from  the  same  pen. 


ALFEBO  THE  HARPBB. 
1. 

Dirk  fell  the  tdght,  the  watch  was  set. 

The  host  was  tdly  spread, 
The  Danes  around  thehr  watchilres  met, 

Drank  deep,  and  fiercely  fed. 
They  feasted  iXi  on  Englidi  food, 

And  quaff 'd  the  English  ale  ; 
Their  hearts  leapt  up  with  burning  blood 

At  each  old  Norseman  tale. 

2. 
The  chiefii  beneath  a  tent  of  leaves, 

And  Guthrum,  king  of  all, 
Devour*d  the  flesh  of  £nglan?l's  beeves, 

And  drank  high  festival 
Each  warrior  proud,  each  Danish  carl. 

In  mail  and  wolf-skin  elad. 
Their  collars  white  with  plunder*d  pearl. 

Their  eyes  with  triumph  mad. 

3. 
A  MMa  beside  each  Usig  and  lord 

Was  seen  with  blood  bestain'd  i 
From  golden  enpe  upon  the  board 

Their  kindling  wine  they  drain'd. 
Ne*er  left  their  sad  storm  •beaten  coast 

Sea-kings  so  hot  for  gore ; 
'Mid  8elwood*s  oaks  such  dreadful  host 

Ne*er  burnt  a  track  before. 


FVom  Hnmber-Uind  to  Severn  land. 

And  on  to  Tamar  stream. 
Where  Thames  makes  green  the  towery 
strand. 

Where  Medway*s  waters  gleam, — 
With  hands  of  steel  and  mouths  of  flame 

They  iack'd  the  kingdom  through ; 
And  where  the  Norseman  sickle  caine, 
'  No  c|rop  but  hunger  grew. 


5. 


They  loaded  many  an  English  hone 

With  wealth  of  dUes  fair ; 
They  dragg*d  from  many  a  father  s  cone 

The  daughter  by  her  hair. 
And  English  slaves,  and  gems  and  gold, 

Were  gather *d  round  the  feast ; 
Tin  midnight  in  their  woodland  hold, 

Oh !  never  that  riot  < 


In  stalk  *d  a  warrior  tall  and  rude 

Before  the  belted  kings; 
<'  Ye  Lords  and  Earis  of  Odin's  lirood, 

Without  a  harper  sings. 
He  is  a  simple  num  and  poor, 

But  well  he  sounds  the  lay, 
And  well,  ye  Norsemen  chielk,  be  sure 

yfViX  ye  the  song  repay.*' 

7. 

In  trod  the  bard  wiUi  keen  ooM  look, 

And  glanced  along  the  board, 
That  with  the  shout  and  war-cry  shook, 

Of  many  a  Danish  lord. 
But  thirty  brows,  inflamed  and  stem, 

Soon  bent  on  him  their  gaze, 
While  calm  he  gaied,  as  if  to  lean 

Who  chief  deserved  his  praise. 

8. 
Loud  Qulhrum  spake, — Nay,  gate  not  thai, 

Thou  Harper  weak  and  poor! 
By  Tfaor  I  who  bandy  looks  with  ns 

Must  worse  than  looks  endwe. 
Sing  high  the  praise  of  Denmark's  host, 

High  praise  each  danntlea  Eari ; 
Praise  those  who  sfun  this  English  coait 

M'ith  War's  unceasing  whirl. 

9. 
The  har()er  sat  upon  a  block, 

Heap'd  up  with  wealthy  spoil, 
The  wool  of  England's  helpless  flock, 

Whose  blood  had  stidn'd  the  soQ. 
He  sat  and  slowly  bent  his  head, 

And  touch'd  his  loud  harp-string ; 
Then  raised  his  face,  And  boldly  isid, 

"  Hear  thou  my  lay,  O  king ! 

10. 
'*  High  praise  from  all  whoie  gift  is  mug 

To  him  in  slaughter  tried, 
Whose  pulses  beat  in  battle  strong, 

As  if  to  meet  his  bride. 
High  priuse  firom  every  mouth  of  nian 

To  all  who  boldly  strive. 
Who  fhll  where  first  the  fight  began, 

And  nft'er  go  back  alive. 

11. 
**  But  ehief  hisfhuebeatroiigaiflrt) 

Be  wide  as  is.the  sea. 
Who  dares  In  blood  tmd  \ 

To  keep  hi*  country  tf. 
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To  siicfa,  great  ExAs,  and  mighty  King  ! 

Shall  praise  in  heaven  belong ; 
The  starry  harps  their  praise  shall  ring, 

And  chimo  to  mortal  song. 

12. 
"  Fill  high  your  caps,  raise  loud  the  shout, 

At  famous  Regnar's  name ! 
Who  led  hiahost  to^bloody  rout. 

When  he  to  Humber  came. 
His  men  were  chased,  his  sons  were  slain, 

And  he  was  left  alone. 
They  bound  him  in  ao  iron  chain 

Upon  a  doBgeon^stone. 

18. 
**  With  iron  links  they  bound  him  fast ; 

With  snakes  they  lUi'd  the  hole. 
That  made  his  flesh  their  long  repast, 

And  bit  into  hia  soul. 
They  tore  him  all  with  poisonous  blows, 

Tliey  burrow'd  in  his  breast. 
While  still  he  sang  and  cursed  his  foes, 

And  long'd  for  Odin's  rest. 

14. 
"Great  chiefs, why  sink  in  gloom  your  eyes  ? 

Why  champ  your  teeth  in  pain  ? 
Still  liree  the  song  though  R^nar  dies ! 

nil  high  your  cups  again. 
Ye  too,  perchance,  O  Norseman  lords ! 

Who  fooght  and  swayM  so  long, 
Shall  soon  but  live  in  minstrel  words, 

And  owe  your^ames  to  song. 

15. 
"  This  land  has  graves  by  thousands  more 

Than  that  where  Regnar  lies. 
When  conquests  fade,  and  rule  is  o*er, 

The  sod  must  close  your  eyes. 
How  soon,  who  knows?     Not  chief,  nor 
bard. 

And  yet  to  me  *tis  given, 
To  see  your  foreheads  deeply  scarr'd. 

And  guess  the  doom  of  heaven. 

16. 
*'  I  may  not  read  or  when  or  how, 

But  Earls  and  Kings,  be  sure 
I  see  a  blade  o*er  every  brow. 

Where  pride  now  sits  secure. 
FUl  high  the  cups,  raise  loud  the  strain  I 

When  chief  and  monarch  falls, 
Ifis  name  in  song  shall  breathe  again. 

And  thrill  the  feastful  halls. 

17. 
"  like  God's  own  voice,  in  after  years 

Resounds  the  warrior's  fame, 
Whose  deed  his  hopeless  country  cheers, 

Who  ia  its  noblest  name. 
Drain  down,  O  Chiefs!   the  gbddening 
bowl! 

The  pteeent  hour  is  yours ; 
Let  death  to-morrow  take  the  soul. 

If  joy  to-day^  endures." 


18. 


Grim  sat  the  chieft ;  one  heaved  a  groan, 

And  one  grew  pde  with  dread. 
His  iron  mace  was  grasped  by  one. 

By  one  his  wine  was  shed. 
And  Guthrum  cried,  **  Nay,  bard,  no  more 

We  hear  thy  boding  lay  ; 
Make  dnmk  the  song  with  spoil  and  gore  1 

Light  up  the  joyous  (i*ay ! " 

19. 
'*  Fierce  throbs  my  brain**— so  burst  the 
song— 

"  To  hear  the  strife  once  more. 
The  mace,  the  axe,  they  rest  too  long ; 

Earth  cries  my  thirst  is  sore. 
More  blithely  twang  the  strings  of  bows 

Than  strings  of  harps  in  glee ; 
Red  wounds  are  lovelier  than  the  rose. 

Or  rosy  lips  to  mc. 

20. 
"  Oh  !  fairer  than  a  field  of  flowers. 

When  flowers  in  England  grew, 
Would  be  the  battle's  marshall'd  powers. 

The  plain  of  carnage  new. 
With  all  its  deaths  before  my  soul 

The  vision  rises  fidr ; 
Raise  loud  the  song,  and  drain  the  bowl  \ 

1  would  that  I  were  there ! 

21. 
''  *Tis  sweet  to  live  in  bonour'd  might. 

With  true  and  fearless  hand  ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  fall  in  freedom's  fight. 

Nor  shrink  before  the  brand. 
But  sweeter  far,  when  girt  by  foes, 

Unmoved  to  meet  their  frown. 
And  count  with  cheerful  thought  the  woes 

That  soon  shall  dash  them  down.** 

22. 
Loud  rang  the  harp,  the  minstrers  eye 

RoU'd  fiercely  round  the  throng  ; 
It  seem*d  two  crashing  hosts  were  nigh. 

Whose  shock  aroused  the  song. 
A  golden  cup  King  Guthrum  gave 

To  him  who  strongly  play'd  ; 
And  said,  "  I  won  it  from  the  skive 

Who  once  o'ea  England  sway'd." 

23. 
King  Guthrum  cried,  *  * '  Twas  Alfred's  own ; 

Thy  song  befits  the  brave : 
The  King  who  cannot  guard  his  throne 

Nor  wine  nor  song  shall  have." 
The  minstrel  took  the  goblet  bright. 

And  said,  "  I  drink  the  wine 
To  him  who  owns  by  justest  right 

The  cup  thou  bid'st  be  mine. 

24. 
**  To  him,  your  Lord,  Oh  shouts  ye  all ! 

His  meed  be  deathless  praise ! 
The  King  who  dares  not  nobly  fall, 

Dies  basely  all  his  days. 
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The  King  who  daroa  not  guard  hU  throne. 

May  curses  heap  his  liead  ; 
But  hope  and  strength  be  all  his  own 

Whoso  blood  is  bravely  shed." 

25. 
"  The  praise  thou  sjieak'st,"  King  Guthram 
said, 

«*  With  sweetness  fills  mine  ear ; 
For  Alfred  swift  before  me  fled, 

And  left  me  monarch  here. 
The  Toyal  coward  never  dared 

Beneath  mine  eye  to  stand*. 
Oh,  would  that  now  this  feast  ho  shared. 

And  saw  me  rule  his  land !" 

26. 
Then  stern  the  Minstrel  rose,  and  spake, 

And  glared  upon  the  King, — 
"  Not  now  the  golden  cup  I  take, 

Nor  more  for  thee  I  sing. 
Another  day,  a  happier  hour, 

Shall  bring  mo  here  agun, 
The  cup  shall  stay  in  Guthrum's  power 

Till  I  demand  it  then," 


27. 


The  Harper  tarn*d  and  left  the  shed, 

And  shook  his  locks  of  brown, 
And  one  who  mark*d  his  visage  said 

It  wore  a  ghastly  frown. 
The  Danes  ne'er  saw  that  Harper  more, 

For  soon  as  morning  rose, 
Upon  their  camp  King  Alfred  bore. 

And  slew  ten  thousand  foes. 

Our  little  guardian  angeHsgone, 
and  the  room  looks  desolate.  On 
Two  Vases  have  sunk  through  the 
floor>  and  we  feci  as  if  in  uufuroisbed 
lodgings.  A  few  leaves  lie  scattered 
on  our  desk,  but  we  have  not  the  heart 
to  read  them ;  and  tiiough  wakeful, 
what  is  left  for  us  but  to  lie  down  and 
endeavour  to  be  dead.  Should  ofur 
endeavours  fail*  then  let  us  repose  on 
our  laurels.  Laurels  indeed!  OL! 
for  a  couch  of  heather  in  Glen- 
Etivel 

Wlmtleafisthb? 


HOPE  AND  MEMORY. 

Enjoy  the  Future  free,  secure^ 
By  no  foreboding  cursed^ 
But  leave  the  Past  to  me  ;  His  sore 
At  least  I  know  its  worst. 

So  speaks  the  gloomy,  faithless  heart : 
Wiser  meUiinks  *twould  be 
To  cry,  let  all  beside  depart. 
So  Hope  remain  with  me. 

Yet  even  this  is  scanty  lore : 
Hope  ne'er  with  man  will  dwell. 
If  Memory  have  not  built  before 
The  Angel's  earthly  cell.     - 
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POETRY  BY  OUB  NEW  CONTBIBUTOH, 


Age  is  the  season  of  ImaginatioD, 
youth  of  Passion ;  and  having  heen 
long  young,  shall  we  repine  that  we 
are  now  old?  They  alone  are  rich 
who  are  full  of  years — the  Lords  of 
Time's  Treasury  are  all  on  the  staflp  of 
Wisdom ;  their  commissions  are  enclo- 
sed in  furrows  on  their  foreheads,  and 
secured  to  them  for  life.  Fearless  of 
fate,  and  far  aboTe  fortune,  they  hold 
their  heritage  by  the  great  charter  of 
nature  for  behoof  of  all  her  children 
who  have  not,  like  impatient  heirs, 
to  wjut  for  their  decease,  for  every 
hour  dispenses  their  wealth,  and  their 
buttoty  is  not  a  late  bequest  but  a  per- 
petual benefaction.  Death  but  sanc- 
tifies their  gifts  to  gratitude ;  and  their 
worth  is  more  clearly  seen  and  pro- 
foundly felt  within  the  solemn  gloom 
of  the  grave. 

And  said  we  truly  that  Ago  is  the 
season  of  Imagination  ?  That  Yonth 
is  the  season  of  Passion  your  own 
boatbg  and  bounding  hearts  now  tell 
you_your.  own  boiling  blood.  Inten- 
Hty  is  its  characteristic ;  and  it  bums 
like  a  flame  of  fire,  too  often  but  to 
consume.  Expansion  of  the  soul  is- 
ours,  with  all  its  feelings  and  all  its 
"thoughts,  that  wander  through  eter- 
nity ;"  nor  needeth  then  the  spirit  to 
have  wings,  for  power  is  given  her, 
beyond  the  dove  or  the  eagle,  and  no 
weariness  can  touch  her  on  that 
heavenward  flight. 

Yet  we  are  all  of  "the  earth 
earthy,"  and,  young  and  old   alike, 
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must  we  love  and  honour  our  home. 
Your  eyes  are  bright — ours  are 
dim ;  but  "  it  is  the  soul  that  sees," 
and  ''this  diurnal  sphere"  is  visible 
through  the  mist  of  tears.  In  that 
light  how  more  than  beautiful — how 
very  holy — even  this  world  appears  I 
All  sadness^  save  of  sin,  is  then  most 
sacred  ;  and  sin  itself  loses  its  terrors 
in  repentance,  which,  alas  I  is  seldom 
perfect  but  in  the  near  prospect  of  our 
graves.  Temptation  may  intercept 
her  within  a  few  feet  of  her  expected 
rest,  nay,  dash  the  dust  from  her 
hand  that  she  has  gathered  from  tho 
burial-place  to  strew  on  her  head ;  but 
Youth  sees  flowery  fields,  and  shining 
rivers  far-stretching  before  her  path, 
and  cannot  imagine  for  a  moment  that 
among  life*s  golden  mountains  there 
is  many  a  Place  of  Tombs  1 

But  let  us  speak  only  of  this  earth 
— this  world — this  life— and  is  not  Ago 
the  season  of  Imagination  ?  Imagina- 
tion is  Memory  imbued  by  joy  or  sor- 
row with  creative  power  over  the  past, 
till  it  becomes  the  present,  and  then, 
on  that  vision  "  far  off  the  coming 
shines"  of  the  future,  till  all  the 
spiritual  realm  overflows  with  light. 
Therefore  was  it  that,  in  illumined 
Greece,  Memory  was  called  the  Mo- 
ther of  the  Muses ;  and  how  divinely 
indeed  they  sang  around  her  as  she 
lay  in  the  pensive  shade ! 

You  know  the  words  of  Milton — 
"  Till  old  experience  doth  attain 
To  somcthin??  Ii^p  prophetic  strain  ; " 
^1  p 
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and  you  know,  while  reading  them, 
that  Experience  is  consummate  Me- 
mory, Imagination  wide  as  the  world, 
another  name  for  Wisdom,  all  one 
with  Genius,  and  in  its  <^  prophetic 
strain  " — Inspiration. 

We  would  fain  lower  oar  tone*^ 
and,  on  this  theme,  speak  like  what  we 
are,  one  of  the  humblest  children  of 
Mother  Earth.  We  cannot  leap  now 
twenty-three  feet  on  level  gixmna  (our 
utmost  might  be  twenty- three  inches), 
nevertheless,  we  could  "  put  a  girdle 
round  the  globe  in  forty  minutes," — 
ay,  in  half  an  hour,  were  we  not  un- 
willing to  dispirit  Ariel.  What  are 
feats  done  in  the  flesh  and  by  tihe 
muscle  ?  At  first — ^worms  though  we 
be — ^we  cannot  even  crawl— disdain- 
ful next  of  that  acquirement,  we  creep, 
and  are  distanced  by  tiie  earwig— pretty 
lambs,  we  then  totter  to  the  terror  of 
our  dcep-bosomed  dams — till  the  wel- 
kin rings  with  admiration  to  behold, 
tans  leading-strings,  the  weanlings 
walk — ^like  wildfire  then  we  ran — for 
we  have  found  the  use  of  our  feet-* 
like  wild-geese  then  we  fly — for  we 
may  not  doubt  we  have  wings — ^in  car, 
ship,  balloon,  the  lords  of  earth,  sea, 
and  sky,  and  universal  nature.  The  car 
rans  on  a  post — the  ship  on  a  rock— . 
the  "  air  hath  bubbles  as  the  water 
hath" — ^the  balloon  is  one  of  them, 
and  bursts  like  a  bladder — and  we 
become  the  prey  of  sharks,  surgeons,  or 
sextons.  Where,  pray,  in  idi  this  is 
there  a  single  symptom  or  particle  of 
Imagination  ?  It  is  of  Passion  "  all 
compact." 

True,  this  is.  not  a  finished  picture 
— *ti8  but  a  slight  sketch  of  the  season 
of  Youth — ^but  paint  it  as  yoa  will,  and 
if  faithful  to  nature  vou  will  find 
Passion  in  plenty,  and  a  dearth  of 
Imagination.  Nor  is  the  season  «f 
Youth  therefore  to  be  pitied — for 
Passion  respires  and  expires  m  Uiss 
ineflkble,  and  so  far  from  being  elo- 
V|uent  as  the  unwise  lecture,  it  is  mute 
as  a  fish  and  merely  gasps.  In  Youth 
wo  are  the  creatures — ^the  slaves  of 
the  senses.  But  the  bondage  is  borne 
cxultlngly  in  spite  of  its  severity  ;  for 
erelong  we  come  to  discern  through 
tl\e  dust  of  our  own  raising,  the  pin- 
nacles of  towers  and  temples  serenely 
ascending  into  the  ekies,  high  and 
holy  places  for  rale,  for  rest,  or  for 
religiouj  where  as  kings  we  may 
reign,  as  priests  ministery  or  as  saints 
.adore. 

We  do  not  deny,  excellent  youth. 


that  to  your  eyes  and  ears  beautiful 
and  sublime  are  the  sights  and  words 
of  Nature — and  of  Art  her  Angel .  En- 
joy  thy  pupilage,  as  we  enjoyed  ours, 
and  deliver  thyself  up  withoaten 
dreadj  or  with  a  holy  dreadj  to  the 
gloom  of  wooda>  where  night  for  ever 
dwells — ^to  the  glory  of  skies,  where 
morn  seems  enthroned  for  erer. 
Coming  and  going  a  thousand  and  a 
tliousand  timesy  yet,  in  its  familiar 
beauty,  ever  new  as  a  dream^et  thy 
soul  span  the  heavens  with  the  rain- 
bow.  Ask  thy  heart  in  the  wilderness 
if  that  "  thunder,  heard  remote^**  be 
from  cloud  or  cataract ;  and  ere  it  can 
reply*  it  aoay  shudder  at  the  shudder- 
ing moorj  and  your  flesh  creep  upon 
your  bones,  as  the  heather  seems  to 
creep  on  the  bent,  with  the  awe  of  a  pas- 
sing earthquake.  Let  the  seamew  be 
thy  guide  up  the  glen,  if  thy  delight  be 
in  peace  profounder  than  ever  sat  with 
her  on  the  lull  of  summer  waves! 
For  the  inland  loch  seems  but  a  vale 
overflowing  with  wondrous  light— 
and  realities  they  all  look — these  trees 
and  pastures,  and  rocks*  and  bills,  and 
clouds— not  soilened  images*  as  they 
are^  of  realities  that  are  almost  stern 
even  in  their  beauty,  and  in  their  sub- 
liuuty  overawing  ;I-4ook  at  that  pred- 
pice  that  dwindles  into  pebbles  the  gra- 
nite blocks  that  choke  up  the  shore  \ 

Now  ail  this,  and  a  million  tinoe^ 
more  thao  all  this*  have  we  too  done 
in  our  Youth*  and  yet  'tb  all  nothbg 
to  what  we  do  whenever  we  will  ii 
in  our  Age.  For  almost  all  tAat  i^ 
passion ;  spiritual  passion  indeed— 
and  as  all  emotions  are  akin*  tbey  all 
work  with  and  into  one  another';* 
hands*  and*  however  rnnotdy  relat- 
ed* recognise,  and  welcome  one  ano- 
ther* like  Highland  oousins,  when- 
ever they  meet.  Imagination  is  not  the 
Faculty  to  stand  aloof  from  tfao  re^t, 
but  gives  the  one  hand  to  Fancy  and 
the  other  to  Feeling,  and  sets  to  Pa»- 
8ion«  who  is  odea  so  swallowed  up  in 
himself  as  to  seem  blind  to  their  ru- 
a-vis,  till  all  at  onoe  he  hugs  aU  the 
Three,  as  if  he  were  demented*  and  as 
suddenly  sporting  dos-^^ios^M  off  on 
a  galiopade  by  himself  right  slick 
avray  over  the  moonfain-tops. 

You  still  look  inoredulous  and  un- 
convinced of  the  trath  of  onr  poaitiou 
-—but  it  was  established  in  our  liirt 
three  pangn4)h8«.4nd  the  rest*  thou^^ 
proofs  too*  are  intended  merely  for 
illustrations.  Age  alone  undentand' 
the  language  of  old  Mother  Earth— 
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for  Age  alone*  from  hit  own  ozpe- 
rience*  can  imagine  its  meanings  in 
trouble  or  in  rest — often  mysterious 
enough  even  to  him  in  all  conscience 
_bnt  intelligible  though  inarticulate 
— Dor  always  inarticulate— for  though 
sobs  and  sighs  are  rife,  and  whispers 
and  murmurs,  and  groans  and  gurg- 
ling,  yea»  someiimefl  yells  and  cries, 
as  if  the  old  Earth  were  undergoing  a 
violent  death — ^yet  many  a  time  and 
oft,  within  these  few  years,  have  we 
heard  her  slowly  syllabling  words  out 
of  the  Bible,  and  as  in  listening  we 
looked  up  to  the  sky,  the  fixed  stars 
responded  to  their  truth,  and,  like 
Mercy  visiting  Despair,  the  Moon 
bore  it  into  the  heart  of  the  stormy 
clouds. 

And  are  there,  then,  have  there 
never  been  young  Poets  ?  Many ;  for 
Passion,  so  tossed  as  to  leaye>  perhaps 
to  give  the  sufferer  power  to  reflect 
on  his  ecsta^,  gprows  poetical  because 
creative,  ana  Iotos  to  express  itself  in 
"prose or  numerous  yerse,'*  at  once 
its  nutriment  and  relief.  Nay,  Na- 
ture sometimes  gifts  her  children  with 
an  imaginatiye  spirit  that,  from  slight 
experiences  of  passion,  rejoices  to 
idealize  intentions,  and  incidents,  and 
characters  all  coloured  by  it,  or  sub- 
ject to  its  sway ;  and  these  are  Poets, 
not  with  old  heads  on  yonng  shoulders, 
hut  with  old  hearts  in  young  bosoms  ; 
yet  such  premature  genius  seldom 
esapes  blight,  the  yery  springs  of 
life  are  troubled,  and  its  possessor 
sinks,  pinee,  fades,  and  dies !  So  was 
it  widi  Chatterton  and  Keates — ^'^  alike, 
but  oh  I  how  different  r* 

It  may  be,  after  all,  that  we  hayc 
only  proyed  Age  to  be  the  strongest 
reason  of  Imagination ;  and  if  so,  we 
haye  proyed  all  we  wish,  for  we  seek  not 
to  deny,  but  to  yindicate.  Knowledge 
is  power  to  the  poet  as  It  is  power  to 
all  men— and  indeed  without  Art  and 
Science  what  is  poetry?  Without 
ciUtiyation  "  the  faculty  diyine"  can 
have  but  impjerfect  «  yislon."  "  The 
inner  eye  which  is  the  bliss  of  soii- 
tnde"  IS  dependent  on  the  outward 
eye,  long  familiar  with  material  ob- 
jects— a  finer  sense,  cognizant  of  spi- 
ritualities, but  acquired  by  the  soul 
from  constant  communion  with  sha- 
dows—innate the  capacity,  but  awa- 
kened into  power  by  gracious  inter- 
course with  Nature.  Thus  Milton  i<iw 
•—after  he  became  blind. 

But  know  that  Age  is  not  made  up  of 


a  multitude  of  years — though  that  be 
the  vulgar  reckoning — but  of  a  multi- 
tude of  experiences  ;  and  that  a  man 
at  thurty,  if  good  for  much,  must  be 
old.  How  long  he  may  continue  in 
the  prime  of  Age,  God  decrees ;  many 
men  of  the  most  magnificent  minds— 
for  example,  Michael  Angelo — have 
been  all-glorious  in  power  and  msgesty 
at  fourscore  and  upwards — but  one 
di^op  of  water  on  the  brain  can  at  any 
hour  make  it  barren  as  desert  dust^ 

Believe  that  thb,  the  true  creed,  is 
as  cheering  to  the  young  as  consola* 
tory  to  the  old — and  that  in  its  spirit 
Age  looks  on  Youth  with  delight  and 
love.  Youth  on  Age  with  reverence 
and  gratitude, 

**  The  light  that  never  was  on  earth  or 


the  conaccration  and  the  poet's  dream," 

it  never  was  allowed  very  young  eyes, 
of  themselves,  to  see— very  young 
hearts  to  conceive — very  young  lips 
to  utter;  but  when  shown  to  such, 
eyes,  and  inspired  into  such  hearts  by 
the  initiated,  the  neophyte  sees  and 
feels  in  the  power  of  the  priest,  and 
erelong,  his  own  lips  may  be  touched 
with  a  coal  from  heaven. 

The  love  of  poetry  is  almost  uni- 
versal— the  poetic  power,  in  such 
measure  as  to  merit  the  name,  rare ; 
but  the  love,  like  the  power,  is  divine, 
and  the  poet  feels  his  strength  in  the 
sympathies  of  his  kind — the  source  in- 
deed of  all  his  inspiration.  His  heart,  all 
his  lifelong,  has  fed  en  theirs — and  thus 
millions  draw  inspiration  and  delight 
from  the  genius  of  one — ^which  embo- 
dies to  each  the  emotions  of  all,  and 
not  merely  "  holds  the  mirror  up  to 
Nature,"  but  beautifies  that  Nature's 
self  into  an  Ideal  tme  as  any  indivi- 
duality, and  eternizes  it  here  on  earth 
in  song. 

Genius  is  genius  still,  shining  by 
its  own  light,  be  it  like  a  star  in  the 
sky,  or  a  glowworm  on  the  sward. 
One  often  hears  the  "  Minor  Poets" 
spoken  of  with  a  sneer.  Yet  all  who 
have  ever  sung  are  Minor  Poets,  com- 
pared with  Homer  and  Milton,  and 
Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  and  with 
about  as  many  more ;  Demigods  are 
not  dwindled  by  the  side  of  Gods,  nor 
Heroes  confused  with  common  mqp, 
though  they  draw  not  their  birth  from 
heaven.  Friends,  countrymen,  and 
Ro;nans,  wouhl  you  not  lend  us  your 
ears,  long  as  they  are,  to  purchase  a 
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place  among  the  poeto  any  where  be- 
tween  Pindar  and  Pomfret  ? 

Last  month  we  drew  from  "  Clio  ** 
not  a  few  compositions  which,  in  our 
opinion,  proyed  the  author  of  Crys- 
tals FBOX  A  Catern,  a  Poet,  Yes- 
ternight a  packet  came  to  hand,  with 
his  superscription,  and,  though  "  Our 
Two  Vases  **  made  mouths  to  devour 
it,  we  broke  the  seals  with  a  resolu- 
tion to  make  a  Leading  Article  of  it 
by  itself;  to-day  we  have  spent  de- 
li-l^litfully  in  assorting  the  pages  ac- 
cording to  certain  principles  of  selec- 
tion ;  and  never  put  your  trust  in  us 
Again,  should  you  rise  disappointed 
from  what  wc  now  lay  before  you  as 
a  Feast — of  which  wc  may  say  with 
MUton— 

**  Those  are  not  fruits  forbidden  ;    no 

interdict 
Dafends  the  touching    of  those    viands 

pure ; 
Their  taste  no  knowledge  works  at  least 

of  evil;" 

and  with  Pope— 

**  The  tables  in  fair  order  spread ; 
Msnds  of  various  kinds  allure  the  taste, 
Of  choicest   sort   and   savour,  rich   re- 
past !" 

The  discovery  of  a  New  Star  in 
the  constellation  Mag  a  is  an  event  in 
astronomy  ;  and  you  can  see  it  on  a 
clear  night  with  the  naked  eye,  close 

to  NOETH. 

Words  are  wanting  to  express  our 
delight— at  this  time  of  day — in  hail- 
ing A  New  Contributor.  Alas !  we 
had  almost  said — 

*'  Our  tuneful  brethren  all  are  dead  ! " 

Those  who  are  gone  our  gpief  be- 
lievc;<  to  have  been  the  best — and,  un- 
gratefully forgetful  of  the  survivors' 
groans,  "  All  are  buried ! " 

The  Poet  will  not  fail  to  admire 
the  tasteful  skill  with  which  we  have 
gathered  a  few  of  his  stray  strains 
about  Poets  and  Poetry,  nogligently 
scattered  here  and  there  through  what 
'twould  be  a  misnomer  to  cdl  an  MS. 
volume ;  and  these  we  first  present  to 
tlie  admiration  and  love  of  all  our 
friends,  young  and  old,  hinting  to 
them  that  they  must  read  slowly,  and 
at  the  close  of  each  effusion  pause  and 
ponder,  for  here  is  much 'meaning  in 
few  words— in  modem  poetry  a  rare 
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merit— nor  less  so,  we  fear,  if  our 
own  be  an  average  specimen,  in  mo. 
dem  prose. 


PROSE  AND  SOKG. 

I  looked  upon  a  plain  of  green, 
That  some  one  called  the  Land  of 
Piose, 

Where  many  living  things  were  seen, 
In  movement  or  repose. 

I  look'd  upon  a  stately  hill 

That  well  was  named  the  Mount  of 
Song, 
Where  golden  shadows  dwelt  at  will 

The  woods  and  streams  among. 

But  most  this  fact  my  wonder  bred, 
Though  known  by  all  the  noblj 
wise. 

It  was  the  mountain  streams  that  fed 
The  fair  green  plain's  amenities. 

THE  SHAFTS  OF  SONG. 

Thou  who  deem*st  the  poet*s  lay 
Should  be  always  soft  and  cooiogi 

And  no  harsher  word  should  say 
Than  befits  a  beardless  wooing, 

Think,  the  bee  can  sting  the  foe. 
Who  would  rob  its  honey'd  bowers, 

And  Apollo  bears  a  bow. 
Though  his  head  be  crown*dwitfa 
flowers. 

Seas  that  win  a  fond  devotion. 
Whelm  our  too  adventurous  kind ; 

And  the  sun,  whose  radiant  motion 
Feeds  the  world,  can  strike  thee 
blind. 

DBEAMINO  AND  WAKING. 

I  dreamt  a  green  and  golden  earth, 
A  still  renewM,  iounortal  birth, 
But  'mid  that  world  so  fairiy  beamiogi 
I  knew,  with  grief,  that  I  was  dream- 
ing. 

That  grief  awoke  me,  and  I  found 
A  lovdier  vision  spread  around, 
And,   sweeter   than     my  slumber's 

flowers, 
Bedeck'd  this  common  world  of  con. 

THE  FOET. 

Bard,  the  film  so  thin  and  bright, 
Woven  in  thy  conscious  loom, 

Wanting  superhuman  light. 
Is  a  cc-bweb  in  a  tomb. 
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THE  TOMB  OF  SIMONIDES. 

0 !  stranger,  turn  thou  not  away  ; 

Simonides  is  here  asleep.  . 

Coaldfae  but  breathe  liis  plaintivG  Iay> 

Thou  needs  most  pause  and  weep. 

Refuse  not  to  the  Poefs  grave 

The  tear  his  song  wonld  surely  have. 

AN  EPITAPH, 

0 !  stranger,  could  thy  fancy  know 
The  dreams  of  him  who  sleeps  below. 
They  must  so  bright  and  lovely  be. 
To  dwell  with  one  so  pure  as  he. 
That  thou  would'st  surely  long  to  go 
And  rest  with  him  who  sleeps  below. 
But,  ah !  his  visions  none  may  see. 
Save  souls  that  are  as  pure  as  he. 

THE  POET*S  HOME. 

Id  the  cavern's  lonely  hall. 

By  the  mighty  waterfall, 

Lives  a  spirit  shy  and  still. 

Whom  the  soflen'd  murmurs  thrill. 

Heard  within  the  twilight  nook. 

Like  the  music  of  a  brook. 

Poet!  thus  seqncster'd  dwell. 
In  thy  fancy*s  haunted  cell. 
That  the  floods  abroad  may  be 
Like  a  voice  of  peace  to  thee. 
While  thou  giv*st  to  Nature*s  tone 
Sonl  and  sweetness  all  thy  own. 

Hear,  but,  ah !  intrust  thee  not 
To  the  waves  beyond  thy  grot. 
Lest  thy  low  and  wizard  strain 
Warble  through  the  storm  in  vain, 
And  thy  dying  songs  deplore 
Thou  must  see  thy  cave  no  more. 

The  first  and  the  last  of  these  pO€- 
mata  dulda  it  especially  delighteth  us 
to  dwell  on,  though  we  believe  that 
all  between  are  Wutiful;  for  they 
express,  in  finer  form  and  fairer  co- 
lours, thoughts  we  ourselves  have 
more  than  once  imperfectly  uttered— 
these  to  live,  ours  to  perish.  All  our 
gr«it  prose-writers  owe  the  glonr  of 
their  power  to  our  great  poets.  Even 
Hobles  translated  Homer  as  well  as 
Thuddydes — ^the  Epic  in  bis  prime 
after  he  was  eighty — the  History  at 
forty ;  and  it  is  fearful  to  dream  what 
the  brainful  and  heartless  metaphysi- 
cian would  have  been  had  ho  never 
heard  of  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey. 
What  is  the  greatest  of  the  great 
prose-writers  in  comparison  with  a 
great  poet?  Nay — we  shall  not  be 
det^red  by  the  foar  of  sclf-contradic- 
tioD|  from  asking  who  14  a  ^reat  pros?- 


writer  ?  We  cannot  name  one ;  they 
all  sink  in  Siiak^pcarc.  The  human 
mind  is  seen  transcendent  solely  iu 
song. 

But  our  poet  has  a  wider  scope  in 
his  philosophical  verses,  and  speaks  of 
the  whole  of  human  life. 
**  Without  the  smile  from  partial  beauty 

won. 
Oh  I  what  were  man  ?  A  world  without  a 

sun"— 

finely  asks  and  answers  Campbell  ; 
and,  sunpose  the  world  without  poet- 
ry, truly  exclaim  wc,  how  absurd 
would  look  the  sun !  Strip  the  word 
**  phenomena  "  of  its  poetical  mean- 
ing, and  forthwith  the  whole  human 
race,  '*  moving  about  in  worlds  rea- 
lized," would  be  as  Bagmen.  But, 
thank  Heaven  !  we  are  Makers  all. 
Inhabiting,  we  verily  believe,  a  real 
and  substantial  and  palpable  world, 
which,  nevertheless,  shall  one  day 
perish  like  a  scroll,  wo  build  our 
Iwwers  of  joy  in  the  Apparent — and  lie 
down  to  rest  in  a  drapery  of  dreams. 
"  The  Poet's  Home ! "  We  have 
a  poem  of  our  own — ^if  the  honourable 
gentlemen  will  allow  us  to  call  it  so 
— with  that  title  lying  by  us— five 
thousand  lines  of  blank  verse — which 
wo  shall  leave  to  our  executors,  with 
permission  of  our  moths  and  mice. 
We  are  satisfied  with  our  popula- 
rity as  a  "  warbler  of  poetic  proso  '* — 
not  the  sole  point  of  resemblance, 
surely,  in  us  to  Sir  Philip  Sidney — 
and  look  forward  with  pleasing  ap- 
prehension to  our  posthumous  fame 
as  a  Poet,  when,  by  some  fortunate 
chance,  some  indefatigable  antiquary, 
in  course  of  a  life-long  dedication  to 
the  restitution  of  decayed  intelligen- 
ces, shall  dig  up  our  Remains.  Mean- 
while, let  us  expand  our  wings,  and, 
crushing  through  our  cage,  be  ofi^  like 
an  eagle  to  the  mountains ! 

"  And  set  the  prisoner  free  !  '* 

A  simple  line,  but  glorious— and  wo 
bless  the  name  of  Mercy  as  we  cleave 
the  clouds.  Higher  than  the  Andes, 
we  hang  over  Westmoreland,  an  un- 
observed— but  observant  star.  Moun- 
tains, hills,  rocks,  knolls,  vales,  woods, 
groves,  single  trees,  dwellings,  all 
asleep!  O  Lakes!  but  ye  arc,  in- 
deed, by  far  too  beautiful!  O  Fortu- 
nate Isles  I  too  fair  for  human  habi- 
tation,  fit  abode  for  the  Blest!  It 
will  not  hide  itsolf-^it  will  not  sink 
into  the  carth^it  will  risci  ui^d  fiaeUf 
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it  wiU  stand  steady  with  its  shadow 
in  the  overpowering  moonlight,  that 
Oke  TbeeI  That  One  HousE-.«nd 
well  might  the  sight  of  ye  two  to- 
gedier — ^were  it  harder — ^break  our 
heart.  But  hard  at  all  it  ia  not-— 
therefore  it  Is  bat  emahed. 

Sweet  Rydal  Mooat  1  Thou  liaest 
pitifully  to  withdraif  our  soul  firom 
beauty  too  lOTere^  and  already  we  feel 
thj 

*'  Rne  fit  image  of  a  poet's  soul, 
So  itiD,  io  folemn,  fo  serene !  ** 

Can  it  be  that  there  we  are  otteriy 
IbigottenI  No  star  hanging  highm: 
than  the  Andea  in  Heaven — ^buft  sole- 
sitting  at  midnight  in  a  small  cham- 
ber— a  melancholy  man  are  we — and 
there  seems  a  smile  of  consolation^  O 
Wordsworth  I  on  thy  sacred  bust. 

Candles  are  the  cheerfullest  of  all 
lights,  and  so  felt  Shakspeare  as  he 
said  "  Heaven's  candles  are  bnmt 
out.**  Oars  are  yet  half  a  foot  long, 
and  bong  about  as  thiek*s  onr  wrist, 
will  enable  us  to  outwatch  the  Bear 
and  to  blind  Bootes.  What  a  queer 
name  for  the  capital  of  an  ialandr-^ 
Wick  I  Yet  are  all  men  wick-ed — a 
most  vile  pun,  and  old  as  the  Dusty 
Miller.  "  Thou  flaming  minister  I  *' 
thank  you  for  illuminating  this  some- 
what cramped  and  crabbed  manuscript 
— 'tis  the  <'  green  light**  Osaian  loved 
to  think  on  after  his  loas  of  eyes. 
Coleridge  attributed  the  beantiihl 
words  to  Wordsworth ;  but  Darwin 
borrowed  them  from  the  Son  of  the 
Mist,  and  now  they  are  the  common 
property  of  the  race  of  men. 

Look  in  our  List  Numbe^*and  in 
"  Our  Two  Vases,**  and  you  will  find 
some  fine  stanias  entitled  <' Remorse.*' 
Here  is  their  noble  counterpart*- 
f-  Penitence." 

THE  rENirtsr.* 

Within  a  dark  monastic  cell 
A  monk's  pale  corpse  was  calmly  laid, 
His  lips  of  auiet  seemed  to  tell. 
And  light  aoove  the  forehead  played. 

Upon  the  stone  beneath  his  hand 
Was  laid  a  small  and  written  scroll. 
And  he  whose  eye  the  record  scanned 
From  this  dim  part  must  guess  the 
whole. 

There  comes  a  Thought  at  dead  of 
nigbti 


And  bids  the  shapes  of  sleep  be  gone, 
A  Thought  that's  more  than  Tiumght, 

a  sight 
On  which  the  sun  has  sever  shone. 

A  pale  stoni  face,  and  sterner  fcr. 
Because  it  b  a  woman's  fiuse  j 
It  gleams  a  waning  worn-out  star. 
That  once  ]pras  bright  with  monung 
grace. 

An  icy  image,  calm,  and  cold. 
The  sprite  of  vanished  honnit  teens; 
Ithrings  to  me  the  timea  of  eld. 
That  look   lik^  hut  that  are  net, 
draims. 

It  brings  back  sorrows  long  gone  by, 
And  folly  stained  not  washed  with 

tears; 
Years  fall  away  like  leaves,  and  die^ 
And  life's  bare  bony  slem  appears. 


Dark  face!    Thou  art  not  all  a 
That  fancy  bids  beside  me  be  f 
The  blood  that  once  m  passicm  played 
Through  my  young  veto,  beat  Ingh 
for  thee. 

Now  changed  and  withered  all  I     My 

sighs 
Round  thee  have  breathed  a  ncUied 

air. 
And  sad  before  my  saddening  eyes 
Thou  show*st  the  hues  of  mydeepair. 

StOl  prayers  are  strong,  and  Oed  is 

good; 
Man  is  not  made  for  endless  iH« 
Drear  Sprite!  my  soul  to  pain  subdued 
Has  yet  a  hope  thou  cass't  not  kill. 

Repentance  clothes  in  graasand  flowers 
The  grave  in  which  the  Past  is  laid ; 
And   close. to    Faith's  old  minster 

towers 
The  Cross  lights  up  the  ghoatly  shade. 

Around  its  foot  the  shapes  of  fear, 
Whose  eyes  my  weaker  heart  appaJ, 
As  sister  supphants  thrill  the  ear 
With  cries  that  loud  for  mercy  call. 

Tliou,  God,  wilt  hear!  Thy  pangs  are 

meant 
To  heal  the  spirit,  not  destroy. 
And  fiends  from  hell  for  vengeanee 

sent. 
When  thou  commandc8t,worit  for  joy. 

Were  you  ever  j^rfectly  happy?  As 
happy  as  the  iinaginatiion  of  man  conld 
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coaeeiYe  man  to  be  on  earth  or  in 
heaTon  ?  Answer  **  Yes.**  So  must 
we  haTO  been— though  we  may  not 
remember  when^  where>  how>  or  witii 
whom— ftur  otiierwise  we  could  not 
fed  as  we  bow  do  the  exquisite  tmUi 
of  the  fUlowing  Baptnie. 


THB  B4rPT  BOUa^ 

The  li&  of  man  hat  wondrous  boors 
Revealed  at  once  to  heart  and  eye> 
Whep  wake  all  being's  kindled  powers^ 
And  joy  like  dew  on  trees  and  flowers 
With  freshness  fills  the  earth  and  sky. 
With  finer  scent  and  softer  tone 
The  breezes  wind  through  waving 

leaves; 
By  friendlier  beams  new  tints  are 

thrown 
On  farrowed  stem  and  mouldering 

stone; 
The  goigeous  grapes,  the  jewelled 

sheaves 
To  living  glories  turn. 
And  eyes   that  look   from   cottage 

eaves. 
Through  shadows  green  that  jasmine 

weaves. 
With  love  and  fancy  bum» 
The  broad  smooth  river  flames  with 

waves. 
Where  floats  the  swan,  an  opal  sprite. 
And  marble  shapes  on  silent  graves 
Seem  starting  towards  the  light. 
The  distant  landseape  glows  serene  \ 
The  dark  old  tower  with  tremulous 

dieen 
Pavilion  of  a  seraph  stands. 
The  mountain  rude,  with  steeps  of 

gold. 
And  mists  of  ruby  o*er  them  rolled, 
Up  towards  the  evening  star  expands. 
The  ocean  streaks  in  distance  grey 
With    sapphire    radiance    sparkHng 

play. 
And  ^ver  sails  hold  on  their  way 
To  unseen  fairy  lands. 
And  those  who  walk  within  the  sphere, 
The  plot  of  earth*s  transfigured  ereen. 
Like  angels  walk,  so  hig^,  so  clear. 
With  ravishment  in  eye  and  mien. 
For  this  one  hour  no  breath  of  fear, 
Of  shame  or  weakness  wandering  near 
Can  trusting  hearts  annoy : 
Past  things  are  dead,  or  only  live 
The  Hfe  that  hope  alone  can  give, 
And  idl  is  frdth  and  joy. 
'Tis  not  that  beauty  forces  then 
Her  Ueisings  on  reluctant  men, 


But  this  groat  globe  with  all  its  might. 
Its    awful    depth    and    heavenward 

height. 
Seems  but  my  heart  with  wonder 

tlnilling 
And  beating  in  my  human  breast ; 
My  sense  wt^  inspiration  filHng, 


Afyself-.»b(nrond  my  nature  blest. 

Well  for  i^sueh  hours  who  know. 

All  who  hail,  not  bid  them  go. 

If  the  spirit's  strong  pulsation 

After  keeps  its  nobler  tone, 

And  no  helpless  lamentation 

Dulls  the  heart  when  rapture's  flown  | 

If  the  rocky  field  of  Duty 

Built  around  with  mountains  hoar. 

Still  is  dearer  than  the  Beauty 

Of  the  sky'-land's  coloured  shores 

Turn  we  to  the  childhood  of  the 
creature  capable  of  such  transcen- 
dent bliss  of  Thought  and  Feeling — the 
creature  only  a  little  lower  ,than  the 
angels.  '<  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  me,  and  forbid  them  not,  for 
of  such  is  the  kingdoyn  of  heaven.'* 
Words  so  sacred,  that  we  almost 
feared  to  write  them  down — words  so 
sweet  that,  written  down,  their  quota* 
tion  here  is  justified — nor  can  they 
ever  "  fade  into  the  light  of  common 
day."  Of  such,  too,  is  the  kmgdom 
of  the  earth.  And,  singing  of  that 
sway,  the  poet  is  accordant  with  the 
saint. 

TO  A  CUltDi 

Dear  Child !  whom  sleep  catt  hatdty 

tame, 
As  live  and  beautiful  as  flame. 
Thou  glancest  round  my  graver  hours 
As  if  thy  crown  of  wildwood  flowers 
Were  not  by  mortal  forehead  worn. 
But  swift  on  summer  breezes  borne. 
Or  on  a  mountain  streamlet's  waves 
Came  glist'ning  down  from  sparry 

caves. 

With  bright  round  cheek,  amid  whose 

glow 
Fancy  and  Wonder  come  and  go,^ 
And  eyes  whose  inward   meanings 

Congenial  with  the  light  of  day. 
And   brow    so    calm,   a   home   for 

Thought 
Before  he  knows  his  dwelling  wrought ; 
Not  wise  indeed  thou  seem'st,  but 

made 
With  joy  and  hope  the  wise  to  aid. 
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That  shout  proclaims  the  uiiduubtiDg 

mind; 
That  laughter  leaves  no  ache  behind  ; 
And  in  thy  look  and  danco  of  glee* 
Unforc*d,  unthought-of  ecstasy^ 
How  idly  weak  the  proud  endeavour 
Thy  soul  and  body's  bliss  to  sever ! 
I  hail  thee.  Childhood's  very  Sprite, 
One  voice  and  sense  of  true  delight. 

In  spite  of  all  foreboding  sadness 

Thou  art  a  thing  of  present  gladness ; 

And  thus  to  be  enjoy*d  and  knowu 

As  b  a  pebbly  fountain's  tone. 

As  is  the  forcst*s  leafy  shade. 

Or   blackbird's  music    through    the 

glade; 
Like  odour,  breeze,  and  sun  thou  art, 
A  gush  from  Nature's  vernal  heart. 

And  yet,  dear  Child,  within  thee  lives 
A  power  that  deeper  feeling  gives. 
That  makes  thee  more  than  light  or 

air. 
Than  all  things  sweet  and  all  things 

fair; 
For  sweet  and  fair  as  aught  may  be, 
A  human  promise  dwells  in  thee. 
And  'mid  thine  aimless  joys  began 
The  perfect  Heart  and  Will  of  man. 

Thus  what  thou  art  foreshows  to  mo 
How  greater  far  thou  soon  shalt  bo ; 
And  while  amid  thy  blossoms  breathes 
A    wind   that   waves    the    fragrant 

wreaths. 
In  each  faint  rustling  sound  I  hear 
A  mighty  Spirit  journeying  near. 
That  dawns  in  every  human  birth — 
A  messenger  of  God  to  eartli. 

Alas!  well  might  that  great  poet 
mourn  to  think  "  what  man  has  made 
of  man  ! "  Think  what  man  has  made 
of"  children."  Crabbe  and  Cowpcr 
have,  each  in  his  own  dark  or  delight- 
ful way,  described  the  moods  of  their 
own  minds,  arising  from  the  perusal 
of  a  Newspaper.  Neither  of  them  has 
excelled  in  forceful  painting  the  writer 
ootids — nor  Wordsworth's  self, in  his 
Lyrical  Ballads — though  we  say  so 
>vith  the  concluding  lines  of  **  Simon 
Lee"  in  oiu"  heart. 
**  I've  heard  of  hearts  unkind,  kind  deeds 
'With  coldness  still  returning  ; 
Alas  1  the  gratitude  of  man 
Hath  of\cncr  left  me  mourning." 

ON  READING  A  NEWSPAP£A. 

Such  doeds  there  be  of  grief  and  erime 
That  rise  within  the  bounds  of  lime, 
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At  whoso  bad  sound  we  well  mlglt 

wonder 
Heaven  does  not  burst  with  yelb  of 

thunder. 
Whate*er  in  horrid  glee  b  donei, 
When  men  exult  for  cities  won. 
When  fiendish  lust,  and  vengefnl  strife, 
Are  curdling  up  the  heart  of  life ; 
Or  in  the  dim  and  silent  nooks 
On  which  no  sunshine  ever  looks. 
The  cold  liard  selfishness  that  wears 
Young  spirits  into  grey  d^airs. 
When  custom,  avarice,  pride,  destroy 
All  natural  freedom,  guiltless  joy, 
When  some  fair  girl,  compell'd  to  wed, 
Mounts  the  rich  graybeard's  loath- 
some bed; 
Or  one  as  fair  is  made  the  prey 
Of  him  who  wooed  but  to  betray, 
And  then  is  thrown  in  scorn  awaj, 
In  death,  or  misery  tenfold  worse, 
Learns  Nature's  dearest  gifts  to  cursf « 
While  he  who  slew  her  hopes,  dale 
Walks  envied  by,  and  mocks  her  fate. 

Such  too  the  sight,  when  I  behold 
The  throng  a  Faetory*s  walls  enfold, 
Whero  parents   sell  their  children^ 

breath. 
And  youthful  blood  to  long-drawn 

death; 
And  wealthy,  honoured,  spotless  mcc. 
Keep  each,  unblamed,  his  human  den. 
And  make  of  infants'  fevered  screaicd 
A  strain  to  lull  luxurious  dreams. 
*Tis  worse  to  hear,  as  oft  we  can, 
Some  high-born,  affluent,  sated  man, 
Who  vindicates  hb  awful  right, 
Hung  over  thousands  like  a  blight, 
Affirming  truths  of  holiest  sense 
With  solemn  tone  of  smooth  pretence. 
Till,  turning  with  a  sneer  away, 
At  dice  and  bets  he  wastes  the  day. 
And  worst,  perhaps,  of  all  to  see 
The  crowds  who  clamour  to  be  fn^. 
Poor,  hungry,  lewd,  bevrildered  thron; , 
For  good  uncaring,  mad  with  wroiii, 
Whose    ulcer    'tis    they  ne'er  ivtr 

taught 
What  ill  men  need,  what  all  meu 

ought. 
While  leaders,  whom  as  gods  thcv 

hail, 
~  Delude  them  with  a  drunken  tale, 
Proclaiming  still  the  frantic  vaunt 
That  Power — more  Power — b  all  they 

want. 
To  me  such  sights  and  sounds  as  tkse 
Are  worse  than  life's  most  sore  dis- 
ease; 
^  And  I  could  pray  to  close  mine  ejes 
*  On  all  that  moves  beneath  the  &luc?, 
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And  rather  than  such  vuionS)  blcs8 
The  gloomiest  depths  of  nothiDgness. 
But  something  whispers  still  within — 
The  dream  is  Tain,  the  wbh  were  sin  ; 
'Tis  worth  a  wise  man's  best  of  life, 
Tis  worth  a  thousand  years  of  strife. 
If  thou  canst  lessen  but  by  one 
The  countless  ills  beneath  the  sun. 

Elliot !  these  lines  will  please  thee 
— unsparing  czpnrgator  of  the  bloat- 
ed body  of  vice  f  Ail  that  sin — all  that 
wo — can  it  all  be  owing  to^the  Bread 
Tax?  "Yea!  Christopher,  all  the 
evils  of  the  Factory  System!"  "  Open 
the  ports,  Ebenezer,  still  greed  will 
glut  itself  on  its  prey.**  But  we  see 
frowning  a  faco  that  we  love  best  to 
look  on  when  it  sadly  or  somewhat 
sternly  smiles — so  turn  with  us,  O 
Splendid  Villager  I  to  a  clear  pool  in 
a  verdant  forest,  and  forgetting  for  a 
little  while  this  work-day  world,  only 
to  remember  and  behold  it  more  faith- 
fully than  before,  gaze  on  the  solitary 
mud  and  on  her  imago — ^fair  as  one 
of  thine  own  creations,  when  Love, 
unhaunted  by  Hate,  bids  Beautjr  bless 
thine  eyes,  and  "  sink  like  music**  in 
thy  heart. 

THE  TWO  MIRRORS. 

There  is  a  silent  pool,  whose  glass 
Reflects  the  lines  of  earth  and  sky ; 

The  hues  of  heaven  along  it  pass. 
And  all  the  verdant  forestry. 

And  in  that  shining  downward  view. 
Each  cloud,  and  leaf,  and  little 
flower 

Grows  *mid  a  watery  sphere  anew. 
And  doubly  lives  the  summer  hour. 

Beside  the  brink,  a  lovely  maid, 

Against  a  furrowed  stem  is  leaning 
To  watch  the  painted  light  and  shade 
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That   give  the   miirOr  form  and 
meaning. 

Her  shape  and  cheek,  her  eyes  and 
hair 
Have  canght  the  splendour  floating 
round  ; 
She  in  herself  embodies  there 
All  life  that  fllls   sky,  lake,  and 
ground. 

And  while  her  looks  the  crystal  mect5. 
Her  own  fair  image  seems  to  rise  ; 

And,  glass-like,  too,  her  heart  ro~ 
peats 
The  world  that  there  in  vision  lies. 

In  our  day  the  Shepherd — Heaven 
bless  his  soul  !-^was  the  sweetest  singer 
in  the  School  of  Fairy  Poetry — as 
Tom  Warton,  we  think,  called  it; 
and  "  Kilmeny**  will  never  die.  Re- 
mote in  the  Nowhere  of  Nature  lies 
the  Land  of  the  Silent  People^  were 
the  universe  mapped  as  mmutely  as 
the  small  county  of  Clackmannan,  you 
could  not  place  your  finger  on  it — 
were  you  to  seein  for  a  moment  to  see 
it,  and  for  a  moment  to  tnist  your 
eyes,  that  very  moment  you  would 
lament  the  disappearance,  and  abuse 
the  manufacturing  town  that  in  lieu 
thereof  present^  its  cotton-milIi<. 
Oriental  Fairy  Fables  are  somewhat 
cold  in  their  glitter — ours  of  the  West 
—rand  of  the  West  above  and  beyond 
all  the  beloved  North — ^havo  warmth 
as  well  as  light-»not  the  warmth  of 
human  blood — ^the  light  of  human  life 
—but  of  some  element  mysteriously 
allied  to  both — rarified  by  Fancy, 
but  not  too  thin  to  be  breathed — by 
Fancy  tempered,  but  not  too  fine  to  be 
felt  by  the  human  heart. 

Yet  there  is  neither  cold  nor  glitter 
— ^there  is  both  balm  and  beauty  in 


THE  SFICE  TREK. 

The  Spice  Tree  lives  in  the  garden  green. 

Beside  it  the  fountain  flows ; 
And  a  fair  Bird  sits  the  boughs  between 

And  sings  his  melodious  woes. 

No  greener  garden  e*cr  was  known 

Within  the  bounds  of  an  earthly  King- 
No  lovelier  skies  have  ever  shone 
Than  those  that  illumine  its  constant  spring. 

That  coil-bound  stem  has  branches  three. 
On  each  a  thousand  blossoms  grow  ; 

And  old  as  aught  of  time  can  be. 
The  root  stands  fust  in  the  rock  below. 
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In  the  spicy  shade  ne*er  seems  to  tire 

The  fount  that  builds  a  silvery  dome» 
And  flakes  of  purple  and  ruby  fire 

Gush  out  and  sparkle  amid  the  foam* 

The  fair  white  Bird  of  flaming  crest 

And  azure  wings  bedropt  with  gold. 
Has  known  for  ages  no  pause  of  rest 

But  nngft  the  lament  that  he  framed  of  old. 

««  0 1  Princess  bright !  how  long  the  night] 

Shdce  thou  art  sunk  in  the  waters  dear; 
How  sadly  they  flow  from  the  dspth'belowi 

How  long  must  I  wag,  and  thou  idkL  not  bear  ? 

^  The  waters  play,  and  the  flowers  are  gay« 

And  the  skies  are  sunny  above  ; 
I  would  that  all  could  fiade  and  fall* 

And  I  too  ceasd  to  mourn  my  love. 

it  O I  many  a  year  so  wakeful  and  drear 

I  have  sorrowed  and  watched*  belovedi  for  thee! 

But  there  comes  no  breath  from  the  chambers  of  death* 
While  the  lUeless  fount  gushes  under  the  tree." 

The  skies  grow  dark*  and  glare  with  red* 

The  tree  shakes  off  its  spicy  bloom* 
The  waves  of  the  fount  in  a  black  pool  spread* 

And  in  thunder  sounds  the  gardoi's  doom. 

Down  springs  the  Bird  with  a  long  shrill  cry 

Into  the  sable  and  angry  flood* 
And  the  &ce  of  the  pool*  as  he  faDs  from  high. 

Curdles  in  circling  stains  of  blood* 

But  sudden  again  upswells  the  fount* 

Higher  and  higher  the  waters  flow* 
In  a  glittering  diamond  arch  they  moont* 

And  round  it  the  colours  of  morning  glow. 

Finer  and  finer  the  watery  mound 

Softens  and  melts  to  a  thm^un  Tsil* 
And  tones  of  music  circle  aroimd* 

And  bear  to  the  stars  the  fountain's  tale. 

And  swift  the  eddying  rainbow  screen 

Falls  in  dew  on  the  grassy  floor  j 
Under  the  spice-tree  the  Guden's  Queen 

Sits  by  her  Lover,  who  wails  no  more. 

We  think  so  weU  of  human  nature,  bad  actions.     The  best  days  of  ordi- 
that  we  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  nary  men  bear  fndt  worth  the  gainer- 
creature  belonging  to  it,  whose  life  ing  ;  and  what  a  treasure  wouW  De  a 
"  is  calm  and  innocent*"  that  does  not  faithful  journal,  yet  free  from  au 
daily   experience   gracious    visitings  trivial  fond  records,  of  the  tboognts  or 
worthy  of  being  preserved  in  verse,  them  who  daily  reap 
Our  most  barren  days  produce  some-  „  ^he  harvest  of  a  quiet  eye, 
thing  good*  that  is  not  still-born  ;  nor  jy^  broods  and  sleeps  on  its  oun  beart. 
can  we  praise  that  Father   of  the  „     ,      ^  .  j«  Jh^M 
Church  who  said  that  "  Hell  is  paved        "  Moods  of  my  owrtimnd    shotua 
vith  good  intention5"^read  racier  be  pronounced  ynA  that  empiiawi 
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and  liere  arc  the  embodiments  of  a 
few  out  of  many — peculiar  and  cha- 
racteristic— though  we  never  saw,  and 
never  may  see  the  writer's  face : — 

IXIOX  AND  THE  CENTAUBS. 

Ixton  clasp*d  a  dondv  form. 
And  Heaven's  high  Queen  in  fancy 
woo'd; 
But  when    ho     saw    the    Centaur 
swann> 
Not  such,  he  knew,  were   Here's 
brood : 
In  man's  creative  genial  mood 

How  oft  he  dreams  of  heavenly  joy ! 
But  all  his  visionary  good, 
The  fbllownag  monster-births  de- 
stroy. 

£ARTII  AND  AIB. 

The  dweller  *mid  material  pelf. 
An  touch,  and  wantinfi"  eve  and  ear 

And  longing  heart,  woiud  build  him- 
self 
A  world  without  an  atmosphere. 

THE  TWO  OCEANS, 

Two  scas  amid  the  night. 

In  the  moonshine  roll  and  sparkle^ 
Now  spread  in  the  silver  light. 

Now  sadden,  and  W£ul,  and  darkle* 

The  one  has  a  billowy  motion. 
And  from  land  to  land  it  gleams ; 

The  other  is  sleep's  wide  ocean. 
And    its   glimmering   waves    are 
dreams. 

The  one  with  murmur  and  roar 
Bears  fleets  round  coast  and  islet ; 

The  other,  without  a  shore. 
Ne'er  knew  the  track  of  a  pilot. 

THE  DBEAMS  OF  OCEAN. 

Ocean,  with  no  wind' to  stir  it. 
Sleeping  dreams  of  tempest  nigh^ 

And  the  sailor's  boding  spirit 
Quakes  within,  he  knows  not  why. 

CABES  AND  QAYS. 

To  those  who  prattle  of  despsur, 
Some  friend,  methinks,  might  wisely 
say. 

Each  day,  no  question,  has  its  care. 
But  also  every  care  its  day. 

LEAVES  AND  SEED. 

Leaves  that  strew  the  wintry  cbase^ 
Still  the  seeds  ye  warm  and  nourish ; 
And  in  their  succeeding  race, 
Ye  anew  will  greenly  flourish. 


THE  SPINNEB. 

With  my  babe  beside  me  sleeping. 
Quick  my  thrifty  wheel  I  ply : 

Would  the  thread  I  spin  with  weeping 
Were  his  tearless  destiny. 

THE  HUSBANDMAN. 

Thou,  who  long  hast  dug  the  soil  I 
Time  has  longer  delved  at  thee : 

May  the  harvest  of  his  toil 
Surer  than  thy  harvest  be. 

THE  BEGGAR. 

Begffar,  he  by  whose  commands 
ALns  with  scorn  to  thee  are  given, 

Knows  not  that  all  being  stands 
But  to  have  its  dole  from  heaven. 

THE  SOLITARY. 

Lonely  pOgrim,  through  a  sphere. 
Where  thou  only  art  alone, 

StiJl  thou  hast  thyself  to  fear. 
And  can'st  hope  for  help  from  none. 

THE  WORTH  OP  LIFE. 

A  happy  lot  must  sure  be  his. 
The  lord,  not  slave,  of  things, 

Who  values  life  by  what  it  is. 
And  not  by  what  it  brings. 

EYES  AND  STARS. 

It  neve  r  was  my  lot  to  see 

The  eyes  whose  beams  illume  the 
eve; 
But  eyes  I  know,  well  worth  to  me 
The   stars   that    can    such   feats 
achieve. 

NIGHT  AND  DAWN. 

Bright  are  the  dreams  of  the  sleeping 
Night, 
Though  she  ne'er  can  paint  their 
forms  in  air ; 
She    dreams  of  the   many-coloured 
light, 
Of  golden  towers  and  phantoms 
fair. 

Whole  hours  she  broods  with  long- 
ing eyes. 
And  at  last  the  sky  begmsto  glow ; 
But  Night,  in  the  moment  of  triumph, 
dies. 
And  bequeaths  to  Morning  the  love- 
ly show. 
Pomposo    never   reads    Magazine 
poetry — nor,  we  presume,  ever  looks 
at  a  field  or  wayside  flower.      He 
studies  only  the  standard  authors.  He 
walks  only  in  gardens  with  high  brick 
walls — and  then  admires  only  at  a  hint 
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ffximthehead-^ardeDer.  Pomposodoes  men  of  the  age  Lare  not  disdained  to 
not  know  that  many  of  the  finest  poems  belong  to  the  brotherhood ;— and  thiu 
of  oar  day  first  appeared  in  maga-  tlie  hoTcl  holds  what  most  not  be 
zinef — or,  worse  stlU^  in  newspaneis-^  missing  in  the  hall — the  fumitoreof 
and  that  in  our  periodicals,  daily  and  the  cot  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  palace 
weMjf  equaUy  with  the  monthlies  — and  duke  and  ditcher  read  their 
and  qnartniiesy  is  to  be  found  the  lessons  from  the  same  page, 
best  criticism  of  poetry  any  where  ex-  '*  MUk  for  babes,  strong  meat  for 
tant»  superior  iar,  in  that  unpretend-  men  ;**  andjon  the  road  of  Ufa,  often  a> 
ing  form,  to  nine-tenths  of  the  learned  laborious  and  wearisome^  and  more 
lucubrations  of  Germany— though  discouraging,  down  as  up-biU  work- 
many  of  the  rest  are  good,  and  some  ex-  here  is  viaticum  for  the  wallet  of  the 
cellent,  almost  as  the  heart  could  desire,  wayfarer,  which  he  may  eat  by  the 
What  is  the  circulation  even  of  a  popu-  wayside  well.  As  good  men  as  the 
lar  volume  of  verses — if  any  such  there  Pedlar  in  the  Excursion  ha? e  carried 
be — to  that  of  a  number  of  Maga?  a  wallet — ^but  we  spoke  figuratively, 
Hundreds  of  thousands,  at  home,  pe-  and  meant  nothing  personal  to  tiie 
ruse  it  before  it  is  a  week  old — as  many  said  Pedlar,  the  Solitary,  or  tlie  Uc- 
abroad  ere  tbe  moon  has  thrice  renew-  clnse.  The  truth  is,  we  had  OnrseKn 
ed  her  horns ;  and  the  series  ceases  in  our  eye,  and  many  a  mQe  have 
not — ^regular  as  the  seasons  that  make  we  trudged  in  our  time  on  a  crust ; 
up  the  perfect  year.  Our  periodical  but  we  think  we  see  now  near  about 
literature— say  of  it  what  you  will —  the  end  of  our  joumev. 
gives  light  to  the  heads  and  heat  to  Fit  reading,  too,  for  the  stadcot'a 
Uio  hearts  of  twenty-four  millions  of  bower : — 
living  souls.    The  greatest  and  best 

SCBPnCS  AND  SPECTRES. 

Lean  Sceptic,  hating  spectres,  wlute,  or  sable. 
Thou  bidastall  piumtoms  from  thy  world  depart, 
Periiaps  in  fear  lest  they  may  turn  the  table. 
And  uiou  be  seen  the  spectral  thing  thou  art. 

Or,  as  existence  all  is  mist  and  dreams 
To  one  whom  nothing  real  moves,  or  warms. 
Thou  dread*  St  perhaps  lest  ghostly  shapes  may  seem 
The  mocking  copies  of  thy  me*s  vain  forms. 

Do  I  then  credit  ghosts  ? — I  well  believe 
The  roirit  of  the  past  for  ever  lives ; 
The  dull,  dead  eye  its  night-mare  masks  deceive ; 
Fresh  life  to  living  eyes  its  vital  presence  gives. 


A  BOOK. 

What  is  a  book  ?    It  is  a  thought  impressed 
In  signs  that  speak  alike  man's  worst  and  best. 
From  the  true  noart,  and  kindling  reason  bom. 
It  shines  one  beam  of  the  Eternal  Mom. 
But,  else,  a  shape  not  live  enoiigh  to  die, 
A  devil's  mocking  dream,  a  lie-b^^tting  lie. 

THE  CLOUD  BMBEACE&AND  THE  CLOUD  COMFELLEfi. 

Thou  brain-sick  dreamer  in  a  world  of  dream 
Where  nothing  solid  braves  the  windy  shock. 
Thy  fancy  needs  to  leara  that  Jove  Supreme 
Compels  the  clouds,  but  sits  upon  a  rock. 

THE  OAK  OF  JUDAH. 

How  slowly  ripen  Powers  ordain*d  to  last  I 
The  old  may  die,  but  Qiust  have  lived  bcfpre; 
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So  Mos^  in  the  Vale  an  acorn  cast* 
And  Christ  arose  beneath  the  tree  it  bore. 

THE  RULE  OF  A^ION. 

In  silence  mend  what  ills  deform  th^  mind ; 
But  all  ti>7  good  impart  to  all  thy  kind. 

CANT. 

0 1  sacred  Cant !  how  canting  men  declaim^ 

As  if  thou  wert  but  emptiness  and  shame  I 

In  thee  the  image  of  all  truth  we  trace^ 

As  in  a  mask  the  copy  of  a  face  ; 

And  earth  is  fixed  thy  proper  home  to  be. 

For  HeaYen*s«too  good,  and  Hell  too  bad  for  thee. 

The  heart  that  Cants  not,  for  all  hope  unfit. 

Rejects  the  name  of  aught  more  pure  than  it ; 

And  he  who  dreads  hb  own  life- withering  scoff 

Must  resdize  his  Cant,  not  cast  it  off. 

AFES  AND  EAGLES. 

The  crowd  to  him  their  fondest  deference  pay. 
Who  knows  not  much,  yet  s<Hnething  more  than  they, 
But  watch  with  vague  dislike  and  jealous  awe. 
The  hearts  that  mounting  spurn  the  vulgar  law. 
Thus  Apes  obey  the  Ape  who  climbs  a  height. 
But  mock  and  chatter  at  the  Eaglets  flight. 

THE  DESTROTEBS. 

Those  foes  of  truth,  they  joke,  and  dig,  and  mine,— 
The  mighty  tree  they  soon  will  overthrow  I 
Nay  fear  not,  friend,  though  hosts  their  toil  combine, 
.  They  move  the  earth,  and  help  the  tree  to  grow. 

THE  POWER  OF  WORDS. 

O I  mighty  Words,  in  wise  mcn*s  mouths  ye  raise 
The  earth  towards  heaven  on  nearer  stars  to  gaze ; 
From  flameless  lips  ye  conjure  down  the  skies 
To  hang  with  deadly  weight,  and  crush  our  eyes. 

STEAM  LAND. 

There  is  an  engine,  huge  and  dark. 

That  mutters,  while  it  heaves  and  strains, 
*'  I  think  profoundly  I  Don*t  you  mark 

How  strongly  work  my  metal  brains  ? 

**  My  wheels  are  Truths,  my  piston  Duty, 

I'm  bedded  deep  on  Faith's  foundation  ; 
My  polish  is  the  light  of  Beauty, 

My  smoke  is  weird  Imagination." 

I  watched  and  longed,  mv  fancy  puzzling. 
What  marvel  from  such  power  should  issue. 

When  lo  I  a  piece  of  printed  muslin. 
Like  any  vulgar  cngine*s  tissue. 

This  wonder  broke  my  soul's  sedateness,  # 

When  hoarse  the  Thing  exclaimed  in  rage, 
**  Fool !  I  am  £ngland*s  modem  greatness. 

And  this  thin  woofs  her  noblest  page/' 

ATLAS  AND  JOVE. 

How  many  giants  each  in  turn  have  sought 
To  bear  the  world  upon  their  shoulders  wide. 
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King,  conqueror^  priest,  and  he  irhose  work  is  thoogbt ; 
And  all  in  turn  have  soiik  outworn,  and  died. 
And  yet  the  world  is  never  felt  to  moTe, 
Because  it  bangs  suspended  from  above* 

SEEXVa  AND  DOING. 

We  stood  upon  the  mountain*8  open  side 

And  saw  the  plain  below  expanded  wide, 

Cut  through  witii  ehannellea  roads,  in  whieh  a  throitg 

Of  travellers  journeyed  on  with  shout  ancl  song. 

My  friend  exdaimed, — "  How  narrow  are  the  ways 
By  many  trod,  with  banks  that  cramp  the  gaze ! 
On  this  fair  mountain  free  we  stand,  and  view 
The  several  pathways  that  the  erowd  pursue." 

<^  True,  IHend,"  I  answered,  "  yet  we  but  behold, 
While  others  move  on  Journeys  maniibld. 
Our  eyes  indeed  are  free,  but  we  are  chained 
By  Pride  that  keeps  us  on  this  height  detained. 
If  we  would  seek  an  end,  and  journey  to  it, 
Through  those  deep  roads  below  we  must  pursue  it.** 

THE  PAKT  AUD  TBB  WHOLE. 

If  Death  seem  hanging  o*er  thy  separate  soul. 
Discern  thyself  as  part  of  Ufe*8  great  Whole ; 
But  if  the  world  is  all  in  semblimce  dead. 
From  wells  within  new  life  around  thee  spread. 

THE  SILKLESS  WORM. 

The  silk- worm  weaves  itself  a  silken  tomb ; 
Thy  shroud,  thou  idler,  tasks  another's  loom. 

THE  ASTRONOMER. 

Astronomer  I  thy  mind  I  covet  not» 
That  makes  the  universe  one  heavenless  spot ; 
But  thou,  true  Sage,  for  ever  honour*d  be. 
Who  still  believ*st  a  heaven  thou  canst  not  see. 

THE  desert's  use. 

Why  wakes  not  Life  the  desert  bare  and  lone  ? 
To  show  what  all  would  be  if  she  were  gone. 

POMPEII. 

The  bummg  eone  that  pours  its  ashes  down. 
Turning  to  tombs  iidd,  garden,  palace,  town^ 
Buries  even  graves.     How  strange  I  a  buried  grave ! 
Death  cannot  from  more  death  its  own  dead  empire  sare. 

THE  ROUND  OF^THB  WHEEL. 

The  miUer  feeds  the  mill,  the  mill  the  miller ; 
So  death  feeds  life,  and  IHb  too  feeds  its  killer. 

CALM  AND  STORM. 

Tht  stormy  blast  is  strong,  but  mighder  still 

The  calm  that  binds  the  storm  beneath  its  peaceful  will. 

SMILES. 

The  childish  smOe  is  fair,  but  lovdier  far 

The  smiles  which  tell  of  griefs  that  now  no  longer  are. 
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NoW;  dearly  beloyed^  do  not  aU  snch  specimens  of  a  stvle  of  thought 

set   yomselYes    down    to    c&a^^oae  and  execution,  in  which  success  may 

(« Thoughts  in  Verse**  for  Maga  after  not  eeem  of  yery  difficult   achieve- 

the  fashion  of  our  New  Con^nbittcH'.  meait-~4ill  you  try,     B«t  we  beseech 

We  must  insist  on  your  being  ori-  you  again  don*t   try,  for  the   most 

rignals.     Imitate,  copy,  what    you  sensible  people  are  seldom  aware  of 

ynW,  in  mnpathetie  admiration  of  him  their  faUurcsi  provided  <^y  have  not 

or  Thoddy  Jones,  but  we  most  not  stuck  fast  in  the  i|iud  altogether,  but 

hare  either  caricatored  within    onr  have  managed^  somehow  x>r  other,  to 

coyer ;  therefore  seek  admittance  into  flounder  through  ;    and    nothing  in 

some  rival  journal.     Rival  indeed  I  prose  or  verse  was  ever  yet  worth  a 

The  idea  is  preposterous.     Not  that  wisp  to  rub  down  the  writer  with, 

om*  New  Contributor    himself   was  produced  in   ''a  fit  o(  sympathetic 

without  models  to  work  by-— German  admiration,**  Witih  even  more  fervent 

poetiy  is  rich  in  such  ruminadons,  earnestness,  we  implore  all  young  men 

and  so  is  our  dd  Englisb  poetiTy  aa  of  literary   propensities   to   beware 

in  eveiT  thing  elie  that  is  good,  but  beuig  bitten  by  any  of  the  following 

no  modem  writer  among  us  that  we  Eleven  Triads : — 
know  of  baa  preBMted  the  public  with 

TEIAD  I. 

Three  Fniies  are  thete.  Fear,  Remorse,  and  Hate, 
tliat  vex  with  iron  hands  our  mortal  state. 
Yet  are  th^  guardians  of  a  heavenly  gate. 

TRIAD  II. 

Three  Graces  are  our  stars,  Love,  Beauty,  Truth, 

Primeval  sistera,  bright  in  endless  youth. 

That  cheer  man's  slavish  toils  with  Peace  and  Rutli. 


Young  Abel  lies  a  wreck  in  childless  death  • 
Cain  withers  in  his  own  envenom'd  breath ; 
Yet  hopeful  Eve  is  yearning  still  for  Seth. 

TRIAD  IV. 

Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  together  work  ui  gloom^; 
What  Faith  believes,  Hope  shapes  in  form  and  bloom, 
And  Love  sends  forth  to  daylignt  from  the  tomb.* 

TRIAD  V. 

To  hide  the  life  of  man  in  leprous  crust. 

Three  Gorgons  are  there,  bred  from  Hell*s  dark  lust. 

Potent  of  death, — Despair,  Self-scorn,  Distrust. 

TRIAD  VI. 

The  Rain  that  wets  the  summer  leavesi, 
The  Beam  that  dries,  the  Wind  that  heaves» 
Each  gives  a  charm,  and  each  receives. 


Three  Destinies  are  throned  o*er  all  supreme. 

Life,  Death,  and  Growth.     Wide  shapes  of  cloud  \hej  seem 

Yet  rule  each  starry  age,  and  moment's  dream. 

TRIAD  Vni, 

Thought,  Feeling,  Will,— by  these  myself  I  know 
Not  some  thin  vision's  transitory  show, 
Not^slave,  but  subject  of  all  joy  and  wo. 
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TRIAD  IX. 

Three  Nations  are  there  in  the  world  of  old 
Who  from  their  graves  all  earth*s  dominion  hold^ 
The  Jew  devouti  wise  Greek,  and  Roman  bold. 


[Not. 


TRIAD  X. 

Three  growths  from  seeds  withont  man*s  call  appear, 
Grain,  Flower,  and  Tree :  one  gives  his  body's  cheer ; 
One  decks  his  bride ;  one  yields  his  roof  and  bier. 

TRIAD  XI. 

Prose,  Song,  and  Gabble  are  three  modes  of  speech. 

The  only  ones  on  earth  for  all  and  each. 

Sense,  Essence,  Nonsense,  as  they  can,  to  teach. 


All  the  beanty  and  sublimity  on 
earth — over  the  Four  Quarters  of  the 
World — ^is  not  worth  a  straw  if  valued 
against  a  good  harvest.  An  average 
crop  is  satisfactory  ;  but  a  crop  that 
soars  high  above  an  average — a  golden 
year  of  golden  ears — sends  joy  into 
the  heart  of  heaven.  No  prating  now 
of  the  degeneracy  of  the  potato.  We 
can  sing  now  with  our  single  voice, 
like  a  numerous  chorus,  of 

'*  Potatoes  drest  both  ways,  both  roasted 
and  boiled;" 

Sixty  bolls  to  the  acre  on  a  field  of 
our  own  of  twenty  acres — mealier 
than  any  meal — Perth  reds— to  the 
hue  on  whose  cheeks  dull  was  that 
on  the  face  of  the  Fair  Maid  of 
Perth,  when  she  blushed  to  confess 
to  Burn-y-win'  that  hand-over-hip  he 
had  struck  the  iron  when  it  was  hot, 
and  that  she  was  no  more  the  Glover*s. 
O  bright  are  potato  blooms  t — O 
green  are  potato-shaws  I — O  yellow 
are  potato  plums  I  But  how  oft  are 
blighted  summer  hopes  and  broken 
summer  promises  !  Spare  not  the 
shaw — heap  high  the  mounds — that 
damp  nor  frost  may  dim  a  single  eye 
— so  that  all  winter  through  poor 
men  may  prosper,  and  spring  see  set- 
tings of  such  prolific  vigour,  that  they 
shall  yield  a  thousandfold— and  the 
sound  of  rumble-te-thumps  be  heard 
all  over  tlie  land.  Nay— don't  look 
so  glum  at  our  gaiety^our  fun  has 
been  found  fault  with  as  vulgar  and 
uproarious — now,  dry  humour  we  can 
understand,  though  we  prefer  wet — 
but  elegant  still  fun  "  saw  we  never 
none"— so  let  girls  giggle  with  us  and 
boys  guffaw. 
Hush— hear  the  Husbandman. 

THE  HITSBANDMAN. 

Earth,  of  man  the  bounteous  mother. 
Feeds  him  still  with  corn  and  wine; 


He  who  best  would  aid  a  brother, 
Shares  with  him  these  g^s  divlDe. 

Many  a  power  within  her  bosom 
Noiseless,  hidden,  works  beneath ; 

Hence  are  seed,  and  leaf,  and  blos- 
som. 
Golden  ear  and  clustered  wreath. 

These  to  swell  with   strength  and 
beauty. 

Is  the  royal  task  of  man ; 
Man's  a  king,  bis  throne  is  duty, 

Since  his  work  on  earth  began. 

Bud  and  harvest,  bloom  and  rintage, 
These,  like  man,  are  fruits  of  earth; 

Stamped  in  clay  a  heavenly  mintage, 
All  from  dust  receive  their  birth. 

Bam  and  mill,  and  wincvat*s  trea- 
sures, 

Eartlily  goods  for  earthly  lives, 
These  are  Nature's  ancient  pleasnrcs, 

Which  her  child  from  her  derires. 

What  the  dream,  but  vain  rebelling, 
If  from  earth  we  sought  to  rise  ? 

'Tis  our  stored  and  ample  dwelliog, 
'Tis  from  it  we  see  the  skies. 

Wind  and  frost,  and  hour  and  season, 
Land  and  water,  sun  and  shade, 

Work  with  these,  as  bids  thy  reasen^ 
For  they  work  thy  toil  to  aid. 

Sow  thy  seed  and  reap  in  gladness! 

Man  himself  is  all  a  seed ; 
Hope  and  hardship,  joy  and  sadness, 

Slow  the  plant  to  ripeness  lead. 

We  could  write  a  commentarj  on 
these  stanzas  somewhat  better  worth 
ink  than  our  prefatory  «  daffin ; "  but 
we  hear  the  hunter's  horn  and  hollo— 
the  Boatswain's  whisdc — and  the  Sea- 
man's yo  I  heave !  O I 
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THE  HUNTER. 

Merrfly  windB  the  hunter's  horn. 

And  loud  the  ban  of  dog^  replying. 
When  before  the  shout  of  the  fleet-foot  mom. 

The  shadows  of  night  are  flying. 

Sullen  the  boar  in  the  deep  green  wood. 

And  proud  the  stag  that  roams  the  forest. 
And  noble  the  steed  with  his  warlike  blood. 

That  exults  when  the  toil  is  sorest. 

Fair  is  the  land  of  hill  and  plain. 

And  lonely  dells  in  misty  mountains ; 
And  the  crags  where  eagles  in  tempest  reign, 

And  glittering  lakes  and  fountains. 

These  are  the  joys  that  hunters  find. 

Whatever  the  sky  that's  bending  o'er  them. 

When  they  leave  their  cares  on  their  beds  behind. 
And  earth  is  all  fresh  before  them. 

Day  ever  chases  away  the  night. 

And  wind  pursues  the  waves  of  ocean. 
And  the  stars  are  brother- like  hunters  bright^ 

And  all  is  in  ceaseless  motion. 

Life  is  a  chase,  and  so  'tis  joy. 

And  hope  foretells  the  hunter^s  morrow; 
'Tis  the  skill  of  man  and  the  bliss  of  boy 

To  gallop  away  from  sorrow. 

THE  XAMNEBS. 

Raise  we  the  yard  and  ply  the  oar. 

The  breeze  is  calling  us  swift  away ; 
The  waters  are  breaking  in  foam  on  the  shor* ; 

Our  boat  no  more  can  stay,  can  stay. 

When  the  blast  flies  fast  in  the  clouds  on  high. 

And  billows  are  roaring  loud  below. 
The  boatman's  song,  in  the  stormy  sky. 

Still  dares  the  gale  to  blow,  to  blow. 

The  timber  that  frames  his  faithful  boat. 
Was  dandled  in  storms  on  the  mountain  peaks. 

And  in  storms,  with  a  bounding  keel,  'twill  float. 
And  laugh  when  the  sea-flend  shrieks,  and  shrieks 

And  then  in  the  calm  and  glistening  nights. 

We  have  tales  of  wonder,  and  joy,  and  fear. 
And  deeds  of  the  powerful  ocean  sprites. 

With  which  our  hearts  we  cheer,  we  cheer. 

For  often  the  dauntless  mariner  knows 

That  he  must  sink  to  the  land  beneath. 
Where  the  diamond  on  trees  of  coral  g^ws. 

In  the  emerald  halls  of  Death,  of  Death. 

Onward  we  sweep  through  smooth  and  storm ; 

We  are  voyagers  all  in  shine  or  gloom ; 
And  the  dreamer  who  skulks  by  his  chimney  warm. 

Drifts  in  his  sleep  to  doom,  to  doom. 
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These  are  not  Hunters*  and  Seamen'a 
songs — ^nor  are  they^  we  sospect^ 
songs  at  all — or  if  thej  be^  thej  are 
songs  not  to  be  set  to  music,  and  above 
all  things  in  this  world,  not  to  be 
sung.  We  have  heard  crisp  critics 
chirp  and  chatter  in  ridicule  of 
Dramas  not  intended  by  the  author 
for  representation  in  any  *'  Wooden 
O."  Why  so  witty?  The  ''great 
globe  itself**  is  not  in  Drury  Lane, 
nor  yet  in  Covent  Garden ;  nor,  ex- 
cept in  43hakspeare*8  sense,  are  "  all 
the  men  and  women  merely  players,** 
that  it  inhabit;  and  grand  Dramas 
were  acted,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  etymological  meaning  of  the  word, 
before  the  cart  of  Thespis.  The  acted 
Drama — ^rather  a  tautological  expres- 
sion— ^preceded  the  written ; — for  men 
lived  tor  some  ages  without  letters, 
and  Adam  and  Eve  were  not  idle — 
even  in  Paradise;  but  the  written 
Drama — ^intended  not  to  be  acted  on  a 
stag^,  before  pit,  boxes,  and  galleries 
— ^is,  or  may  be,  a  much  more  natural 
and  adequate  representation  of  what  it 
means  to  represent,  namely,  human 
life  in  action,  than  any  thing  ever 
brought  on  the  boards.  As  for  songs 
and  singing,  and  indeed  music  in  ge- 
neral, they  are  to  us  a  puzzle ;  and 
how  they  arose  we  cannot  form  a  con- 
jecture. People  nowadays  do  danee 
and  sing,  after  a  fashion,  on  hearing 
unexpected  good  news,  out  of  aH  mea- 
sue ;  but  then  they  do  so  beeanse  it 
is  the  custom  of  the  country,  and  are 
at  once  animated  and  guided  by  prcN 
cedent ;  and  the  origin  of  all  such  un- 
seemly vagaries  lies' shrouded  in  mys-' 
tery.  Art  has  lost  sight  of  natnre.  A 
man,  under  the  instigation  and  tuition  of 
nature,  would  dance  like  a  bear,  for 
Bruin,  when  moved,  sports  Mped  ;  so, 
''with  a  difference,'*  would  a  woman. 


BoithinkofVestrisor  TagHom!  A 
written  dance  int^Eided  not  to  be 
danced  is  therefore  no  absurdity ;  for 
it  may  be  either  an  imitation,  with 
variations,  of  natural  dancing,  like  a 
bear's,  and  therefore  unfit  for  serions 
Opera ;  or  in  the  style  of  Hebeile,  and, 
therefore,  though  captivating,  what 
never  could  have  been  approved  of 
nor  understood  bv  Eve.  Besides,  a 
written  dance — ^tnat  is,  a  dance  oo 
paper,  may  beat  Bruin  blind,  even  with 
a  pole  in  his  paws  ;  and  it  may 
transcend  even  the  toes  of  Tagiiom, 
with  all  the  advantage  to  boot  of  a 
spring-board.  A  song,  again,  writ- 
ten to  be  sung,  seems  a  Strang 
thing  indeed ;  for  natural  singiDg, 
whether  glad  or  sad«  disdains  words 
with  any  definite  meaning;  the  na- 
tural singing  of  a  man  being  in 
that  respect  the  same  as  that  of  a 
bird.  Only  the  music  then  is  nataral, 
though  that  cannot  wdl  be  said  of  the 
music  to  which  words  now  are  set— 
and  as  for  the  words,  if  you  call  them 
natural,  we  are  willing  to  give  op  at 
once  the  argumeut  and  the  gboit 
The  only  natural  sort  «^  song  is,  there- 
fore, manifestly  a  song  written  not  to 
be  sung — like  "  The  Mariners"  and 
"  The  Hunter*'  given  above ;  and  ve 
b^  to  add,  "  Ye  Mariners  of  Eng- 
land,** **  The  Battle  ol^Hohenlinden," 
and  '<  The  Batde  of  the  Baltic,**  which 
to  sing  is  sacrilege,  but  to  chant-<aA 
we  do — sniBelent  to  make  the  coward 

"  Start  op  a  hero  firom  the  patriot  strun." 

We  acknowledge  that  we  have  not 
exhausted  the  subject,  and  that  song- 
singing  is  defensible  on  other  grounds ; 
but  listen  to  us,  we  pray  you,  while 
we  ehant  or  croon  Has  beaatifol 
bftDad. 


THE  ROSE  AND  THE  GAUNTLET. 

Low  spake  the  Knight  to  the  peasant  n»a*f«f, 
<'  O  y  be  not  tfaos  of  ny  snH  afndd  I 
Fly  with  me  from  this  garden  smaB, 
And  thoQ  shah  sit  in  my  castfexhaR. 

"  Thou  shaJt  have  pomp,  and  weMt,  and  plessftre^ 
Joys  beyond  thy  foncy^i  measure  ; 
Here,  with  m^  sword  and  horse  1  stand. 
To  bear  thee  away  to  my  distant  hmd. 

"  Take,  then  fiiirest  f  thh  fhll-Mawii  rode, 
A  token  of  love  that  as  ripely  blows*" 
With  bis  glove  of  steel  he  plucked  Uie  token. 
And  it  fell  from  the  gatmtlet  cnuh'd  and  broken. 
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The  maideii  etdaimed— ''  Tbou  Bee*8t«  Sir  Kii%htj 
Thj  fingers  of  iron  can  only  smite ; 
And,  like  the  rose  thou  hast  torn  and  scatter'd, 
I  in  thy  grasp  should  be  wreek*d  and  shatter*d«*' 

She  trembled  and  blosh'd,  and  her  glances  iblli 
But  she  tum*d  frota  the  Knight^  and  sdd^  '*  farewell : 
'*  Not  so/*  he  eried,  '^  will  I  lose  mf  prize, 
I  heed  not  thy  words^  but  I  read  thine  eyes.*' 

He  lifted  her  up  in  his  grasp  of  steel. 
And  he  mounted  and  spurred  with  fieiy  heel ; 
But  her  cry  dtew  forth  her  hoary  sire. 
Who  snatched  his  bow  from  abore  the  fire* 

Swift  from  the  Talley  the  warrior  fled# 
But  siHfter  the  bolt  of  the  cross-bow  sped ; 
And  the  weight  that  pressed  on  the  fleet-foot  hbtW, 
Was  the  liying  man,  and  the  woman*0  corse, 

That  mortdng  the  rose  was  bright  of  htle  t 
That  morning  the  maiden  was  sweet  to  tieir ; 
But  the  evening  sun  its  beauty  shed 
On  the  withered  leaves  and  the  maiden  dead; 
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Sif  Walter wdnld  hare  liked  that; 
kf  *tis  qinte  in  the  spirit  of  inany  fine 
things  in  Percy*s  Relimied,  arid  in  the 
Miostf^st  of  the  Border.  It  smacks 
of  the  eideu  time— and  that  is  suifi- 
dent ;  it  hai  enough  of  a  modem  air 
tt>  sl»#  that  the  writer  was  not  too 
intent  tfli  the  imitation  of  his  models 
—and  that  too  is  the  charm  of  Sir 
Waltet's  ballads ;  the  Lays  indeed  of 
the  last  Minstrel. 

The  following  is  a  finer  ballad ;  a 
ballad  it  surely  is,  though  hardly  so 
ehh^  iii  measure  or  in  diction ;  but 
the  feeBrig  throughout  is  such  as  per- 
Tades  the  tme  antique  heroic  ballad ; 
the  Lady^s  Offer— perhaps  an  histo- 
fk»I  fact,  is  nobly  illustrative  of  the 
fphit  of  such  an  ac^e,  and  the  triumph- 
ant elose  stirs  fike  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet. 

TBB  LAi)Y  or  TfTE  CASttlT. 

The  Leaguer  found  the  eastle  wall 
Had  oft  beheld  its  bravest  fall. 
While  w6ek  on  week  went  by ; 
Nor  fraild  nor  onset  aught  availed, 
Those  walld  of  granite  never  quailed. 
Those  men  "t^ere  sworn  to  die-. 

The  castle'^  Lord  was  far  away. 
But  stin  its  Lady  roused  the  my. 
Steel  heart  m  lovely  breast  I 
And  many  a  fiery  rush  Was  vain. 
And  spent  the  arrows*  piercing  rain 
Against  Aaf  rocky  crest. 

But  dcikuess  cwaie,  mi  Wag  need^ 


That  tames  the  forward  Spirit's  deed. 
And  slacks  the  strongest  hand 
With  hollow  looks  their  foes  they 

eyed. 
And  wasted  littibl  wefe  nerv*d  by 

pride. 
That  scarce  cohid  #ield  ffae  bfltrid. 

One  night  the  moon  was  hid  iu  doud. 
The  mountain-wind  was  speaking  loud. 
The  sky  was  drear  and  chill. 
When  sudden  word  went  round  the 

towers. 
That  an  must  Join  with  b^hdM  powers 
And  charge  adown  the  Mil. 

Then  trembling  hands  md  fahiting 

hearts. 
And  souls  that  onlv  woke  by  starts. 
Were  scared  and  oroop'd  away. 
The  banner  hung  a  powerless  rag, 
'Mid  men  who  on  around  that  flag 
Had  drench*d  in  blood  the  clay. 

Upon  his  lonely  watch  there  Stood 
An  aged  man  of  sullen  mood. 
But  Imown  in  many  a  ^ght, — 
Old    Mark   the    Graybeard,  deeply 

scarr*d 
With  wounds  that  much  his  face  had 

marr*d, 
Tet  strong  with  ]3ug*ring  might. 

To  him  the  Lady  gliding  came, 
A  pale  and  solitarv  dame. 
And  spake  with  glancing  eyes — 
«  Thou  know'8t,my  friend,  our  ne«d  »o 
sore. 
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Thou  knoVtt  all  other  hope  is  o*er. 
Except  what  Will  supplies. 

<'  Thou  stand  the  first,  and  lift  thy 

sword ; 
Two  hundred  men  will  own  thy  word 
And  rush  upon  the  foe." 
Stem  Mark  replied,    **  My  cravings 

speak 
As  clear  as  thou,  but  I  am  weak ; 
By  Heaven !  I  will  not  go  t" 

A  moment's  pause,  a  passing  thought 
Deep  change  upon  her  spirit  wrought. 
Though  crossed  by  fear  and  shame  ; 
And  soon   with   downcast   eye  she 

said, — 
**  Then  I  alone  must  give  thee  aid ; 
May  God  forgive  the  blame ! 

*'  Thou  lov'st  my  son,  my  only  child. 
Who  oft  upon  thy  arms  has  smiled. 
And  watched  thy  plume  go  by : 
My  breast  now  scarce  can  yield  him 

food. 
For  I  have  none  to  cheer  my  blood ; 
But  thou  Shalt  drain  it  dry.*' 

The  soldier  on  the  lady  gazed. 

And  shook  with  awe ;— 3iis  sword  he 

raised. 
And  swiftly  tamed  away. 
With  tramp  of  strength,  and  battle- 
cry. 
He  drew  the  band  beneath  his  ey^ 
And  hurrying  sought  the  fray. 

Before  that  charge  of  pale  despair. 
The  lusty  hosts  collected  there 
Were  tom,  and  dashed,  and  driven ; 
And  sweeping  up  the  valley  came> 
With  lances  fixed  and  torches*  flame. 
The  Chief  restored  by  Heaven. 

Between  those  double  powers  hem- 
med in. 

The  foes  were  crushed  with  shrieks 
and  din. 

And  trampled  down  to  gore. 

Amid  them  Mark  was  pierced,  and 
feU, 

While  loud  the  tmmpet  rang  to  tell 

His  slayers  Hved  no  more. 

In  other  years  that  noble  boy. 
His  sire  and  mot^ier^s  only  joy. 
The  tale  by  her  was  told ; 
For  life  the  sword  of  Mark  he  wore. 
And  when  he  died,  his  tombstone  bore 
The  blade  in  shrine  of  gold. 

Burke's  book  about  the  French  Re- 
Yolution  is  the  greatest  Prose  Work« 
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out  of  all  sight — since  when?  At! 
name  its  equal.  It  is  Truth.  Bat 
who  of  mortal  kind,  if  not  inspired  di- 
rectly from  Heaven,  ever  spoke  the 
Truth,  the  whole  Truth,  and  nothisg 
but  the  Trath,  respecting  any  one  en 
of  this  world's  destiny,  any  one  dup- 
ter  in  the  history  of  the  fiite  of  man? 
Destiny!  Fate  I  Dark  words  and 
dreadful — ^yet  may  the  Christian  tt«e 
them — for  the  mystery  they  denote  is 
not  cleared  up  by  Kevelktion — and 
finite  intelligence  strives  to  take 
refuge  from  terrors  unendurable  and 
not  to  be  overcome,  in  any  creed 
that  seems  to  afford  any  shelti?, 
though  it  hears  God  Himself  drinng 
it  forth  in  thunder,  or  drawing  it  with 
**  a  still  small  voice"  within  the  sha- 
dow  of  His  love.  That  what  was 
written  might  be  ftdfilled  I  That  is— 
decreed — announced — come  to  pas. 
Of  all  human  agencies  man  may 
speak,  so  far  as  they  can  be  known  to 
him ;  how  far  that  may  be  in  the  case 
of  whole  nations,  let  him  think  who 
has  all  his  life-long  been  baffled  in  the 
attempt  to  know  one  individual— 
himself  I  Thomas  Carlisle  seems  to 
care  little  for  Edmund  Burke,  but 
Christopher  North  cares  much  for 
Thomas  Carlisle.  We  most  speak  out 
erelong  on  <*  The  French  RevolotiiSD. 
a  History  in  three  volumes.**  Hea^ 
sumes  as  facts,  somewhat  too  scorn  H:*. 
ly,  the  ignorance  and  incapacity  of  all 
other  historians,  somewhat  too  haug-ht- 
ily  his  own  knowledge  and  his  own 
power.  Many  terrible  truths  he  utters, 
but  the  terror  assuredly  lies  not  in  their 
being  new  to  this  generation ;  whUe  he 
paints  pictures  of  many  "an  ugly 
customer,"  as  if  they  had  been  among 
his  familiars,  and  he  had  been  hand 
and  glove  with  the  men  of  blood. 
Nor  murderer  nor  murdered  comes 
amiss  to  this  critic  of  pure  reason. 
He  understands  intu*  et  in  cute  each 
cut-throat  as  he  tramps  by  on  his  voca- 
tion with  tucked-up  shirt-sleeves,  and 
looks  after  him  with  a  philosophic 
smile.  Danton  is  one  of  his  darlings 
chiefly  on  account  of  his  huge  bolk» 
vast  voice,  hideous  aspect,  and  prodi- 
gious tout  ensemble ;  Mirabean,  whoa 
he  knows  better,  he  is  never  wearr  of 
describing,  bv  his  physical  qualities* 
and  stands  with  open  mouth  and  up- 
lifted palms,  *'  wondering,  and  of  his 
wonder  finds  no  end,"  at  that  black 
bushy  fell  of  hair.  Now,  here  ar? 
two  sets  of  stanzas,  which  we  venmre 
to  prefer  to  all  he  has  wxitlea  ahosi 
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the  same  personages  in  his  portentous  too,  knows  Louis  XV.,  and  what  is 

prose — prose  that  may  defy  the  world,  more,  Mirabeau,  every  whit  as  well  as 

The  one  set  arc  simple,  the  other  ela-  himself,  without  either  of  us  making  as 

borate,  but  both  effective  ;  and  our  ex-  much  fuss  about  the  matter  as  if  we 

cellent  Carlisle  must  admit  that  our  had  found  a  mare's  nest,  with  a  brood 

New    Contributor,  and   Christopher  of  foals  just  chipping  the  shell. 

LOUIS  XV. 

The  King  with  all  the  kingly  train  had  left  his  Pompadour  behind, 
Aud  forth  he  rode  in  Senart*s  wood  the  royal  beasts  of  chase  to  find. 
That  day  by  chance  the  Monarch  mused,  and  turning  suddenly  away. 
He  struck  alone  into  a  path  that  far  from  crowds  and  courtiers  lay. 

He  saw  the  pale  green  shadows  play^  upon  the  brown  untrodden  earth ; 
He  saw  the  birds  around  him  flit  as  if  he  were  of  peasant  birth ; 
He  saw  the  trees  that  know  no  king  but  him  who  bears  a  woodland  axe ; 
He  thought  not,  but  he  looked  about  like  one  who  still  in  thinking  lacks. 

Then  close  to  him  a  footstep  fell,  and  glad  of  human  sound  was  he. 

For  truth  to  say  he  found  himself  but  melancholy  company ; 

Bat  that  which  he  would  ne*er  have  guessed,  before  him  now  most  plainly  came ; 

The  man  upon  his  weary  back  a  coffin  bore  of  rudest  frame. 

"  Why,  who  art  thou  ?"  exclaimed  the  King,  **  and  what  is  that  I  see  thee  bear  ?" 

"  I  am  a  labourer  in  the  wood,  and  tis  a  coffin  for  Pierre. 

Close  by  the  royal  hunting  lodge  you  may  have  often  seen  him  toil ; 

But  he  will  never  work  again,  and  I  for  him  must  dig  the  soil." 

The  labourer  ne*er  had  seen  the  King,  and  this  he  thought  was  but  a  man. 
Who  made  at  first  a  moment's  pause,  and  then  anew  his  talk  began ; 
<<  I  think  I  do  remember  now, — he  had  a  dark  and  glancing  eye. 
And  1  have  seen  his  sturdy  arm  with  wondrous  strokes  the  pick-axe  ply. 

"  Fray  tell  me,  friend,  what  accident  can  thus  have  killed  our  good  Pierre?" 
"  O  I  nothing  more  than  usual,  sir,  he  died  of  living  upon  air. 
Twas  hunger  killed  the  poor  good  man,  who  long  on  empty  hopes  relied ; 
He  could  not  pay  Gabelie  and  tax  and  feed  his  children,  so  he  died." 

The  man  stopped  short,  and  then  went  on — "  It  is,  you  know,  a  common  story. 
Our  children's  food  is  eaten  up  by  courtiers,  mistresses,  and  glory." 
The  King  looked  hard  upon  the  man,  and  afterwards  the  coffin  eyed. 
Then  spurred  to  ask  of  Pompadour,  how  came  it  that  the  peasants  <Ued? 

MIRABEAU. 

Not  oft  before  has  peopled  Earth  sent  up  so  ^eep  and  wide  a  groan. 
As  when  the  word  swept  over  France — "  the  life  of  Mirabeau  is  flown  I " 
From  its  one  heart  a  nation  waiFd,  for  well  the  startled  sense  divined 
A  greater  power  had  fled  away  than  aught  that  now  remained  behind. 

The  scathed  and  haggard  face,  and  look  so  bright  and  strong  with  swordlike 

thought. 
Had  been  to  many  a  million  hearts  the  All  between  themselves  and  naught ; 
And  so  they  stood  aghast  and  pale,  as  if  they  saw  the  azure  sky 
Come  shattering  down,  and  show  beyond  the  black  and  bare  Infinity. 

For  he,  while  all  men  peerd  and  gazed  upon  the  Future's  empty  space. 
Had  strength  to  bid  above  the  void  the  oracle  unveil  its  face ; 
And  when  his  voice  could  rule  no  more,  a  thicker  weight  of  darkness  fell. 
And  tombed  in  its  sepulchral  vault  the  wearied  master  of  the  spell. 

A  myriad  hands  like  shadows  weak,  or  stifi*  and  sharp  as  bestial  claws. 
Had  sought  to  steer  the  fluctuant  mass  that  bore  his  country's  life  and  laws ; 
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The  rodder  felt  his  giant  hand,  and  quailed  beneath  tiie  lining  grasp 
That  now  mnst  drop  the  helm  of  Fate,  nor  pleasure's  cup  can  madlj  da^. 

France  did  not  feck  how  fierce  a  storm  of  rending  passion  Uind  and  grim 
Had  ceased  its  audible  uproar  when  death  sank  heavily  on  him  ; 
Nor  heeded  thej  the  countless  hours  of  toiling  smoke  and  blasting  flame, 
That  now  by  this  one  final  hour  were  summed  for  him  as  guilt  and  shame. 

The  wondrous  life  that  floVd  so  long  a  stream  of  all  commixtures  Tile, 
Had  seemM  for  them  in  morning  light  with  gold  and  crystal  waves  to  mule. 
It  roll*d  with  mighty  breadth  and  sound  a  new  creation  through  the  land, 
Tlien  sudden  Tanish*d  into  earth,  and  left  a  barren  waste  of  sand. 

The  worid  at  first  to  them  appeared  aground,  and  lying  shipwrecked  therei 
And  freedom's  folded  flag  no  more  wiSi  dazzling  sun-burst  filled  the  air ; 
But  'tis  in  after  years  for  men  a  sadder  and  a  greater  thing. 
To  muse  upon  the  inward  heart  of  him  who  lived  the  People's  King. 

O I  wasted  strength  I     O I  light  and  calm,  and  better  hopes  so  vainly  gma ! 
Like  rain  upon  the  herbless  sea  poured  down  by  too  benignant  heaven— 
We  see  not  stars  Uke  clouds  betossed,  and  crash  in  aimless  thunder  peak. 
But  man's  laige  soul,  the  star  supreme,  in  guideless  whirl  how  oft  it  reek. 

The  mountain  hears  the  torrent  dash,  but  rocks  will  not  like  water  nm ; 
No  eagle's  talons  rend  away  those  eyes  that  joyous  drink  the  sun ; 
Yet  Man,  by  choice  and  purpose  wealc,  upon  his  own  devoted  head 
Calls  down  the  fiash,  as  if  its  fires  a  crown  of  peaceful  glory  shed. 

Alas  l^-yet  wherefore  mourn  ?    The  law  is  holier  than  a  sage's  prayer ; 
The  gocUike  power  bestowed  on  men  demands  of  them  a  godlike  care ; 
And  noblest  g^ifts,  if  basely  used,  will  stemliest  avenge  the  wrong. 
And  grind  with  davish  pangs  the  slave  whom  once  Uiey  made  divinely  strong. 

The  lamp  that,  'mid  the  sacred  ceU,  on  heavenly  forms  its  glory  sheds, 
Untendea  dies,  and  in  the  gloom  a  poisonous  vapour  glimmering  spreads. 
It  shines  and  flares,  and  reeling  ghosts  enormous  through  the  twilight  wwtJ\, 
Till  o'er  Uie  withered  world  and  heart  rings  loud  and  slow  the  dooming  kneH. 

No  more  I  hear  a  nation's  shout  around  the  hero's  tread  prevailing. 
No  more  t  hear  above  his  tomb  a  nation's  fierce  bewildered  wailing ; 
I  stand  amid  the  silent  night,  and  think  of  man  and  all  his  wo. 
With  fear  and  pity,  grief  and  awe,  when  I  remember  Mirabeau. 

We  are  all  given  to  self-glorifica-  had   prudently  absconded  from  the 

tion,  private  men  and  public,  indivl-  field,  and  after  many  centuries  of  re- 

duids  and  nations ;  and  every  one  era  tirement  ia**&  cave  on  some  irild  di»- 

has  been  prouder  than  another  of  its  tant  shore,"  reappeared,  rather  late  is 

achievements,  from  that  of  Babel  to  the  day,  and  still  in  a  state  of  nudity, 

that  of  Bentham.     To  hear  the  Pre-  in  the  open  air — a  Pech  among  Giants, 

sent  Generation    speak,    an    elderly  We  have  had  serious  thoughts  of  an 

gentleman  like  us  wonders  where  and  exhibition  ;  but  so  many  millioDs  ot 

when  can  have  happened  the  accident  this  Six  Foot  Club  of  a  generation  liiTe 

of  our  birth.     We  seem  to  trace  it  seen  us  gratis,  that,  though  natnrallr 

back  to  a  remote  antiquity ;  and  re-  sanguine,  we  could  not  hope  to  be 

membering  to  have  read  in  Sir  Rich-  enabled  to   purchase   a  comfortabk 

aid,  that  annuity  with  the  proceeds.    Dwaxfs 

,^  are  said  seldom  to  die—in  our  ccf 

"A  palnled  vMt  Prinee  Yortigern  had  oa,  neygp  .  ^^d  we  live  on,  through  all  tbc 

Which  from  a  Mkud  Pict  his  sire  had  ^^.^^^^  ^f  ^^e  Old  Worid  and  thr 

^°°»  New,  in  an  infinite  series  of  lodgings, 

we  begin  shrewdly  to  suspect   that  like  the  least  of  all  possible  St  Leon' 

we  may  be  that  very  naked  Pict,  who,  — the  wee,  wee  wandering  Jew. 

on  the  loss  of  that  very  painted  vest.  But  will  this  Present  Generatiaa- 
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this  Raoe  of  Gianti — ^haTe  the  good- 
ness to  tell  UB  wheB  it  first  saw  the 
light  ?  Ln  what  Anno-Mund  was  It 
breeched?  In  what  Anno- Christ  did 
it  discharge  its  daidley  ?  In  what 
Anno-Diabol  came  it  of  age?  It  is 
but  a  yokel  of  yesterday — at  the  far* 
tbest,  a  Johnny  Raw  of  Friday  was  a 
▼ask.  It  claims  no  inspiration  from 
Heayen,  which  indeed  it  does  not  pa- 
tronise ;  the  wisdom  of  its  ancestors 
it  treats  with  contempt* 

"  And  the  loud  laugh  that  speaks  the 
Tacant  mind." 

Pigmy  as  we  arci  we  plead  guilty  to 
the  prejudices  of  pigmy  ;  hut  without 
any  wish  to  add  an  inch  to  our  stature* 
for  which  there  is  no  necessity — and 
▼ithout  standing  on  tiptoe>  we  give 
the  Present  Generation  a  slap  on  the 
cheek,  and  crying  emphatically  <'  take 
that,  thou  great  baby*  from  Maga  I " 
shoulder  the  crutch. 

We  offer  to  back  the  Past  Genera- 
tion against  the  Present  Generation  *- 
at  any  feat  the  Present  Generation 
chooses — and  give  the  long  odds.  At 
poetry !  Well,  then,  at  poetry.  We 
bring  to  the  scratch,  as  the  champions 
on  our  side,  Beattie,  Cowper,  Crabbe, 
Eogers,  Bowles,  Burns,  BaiUie,  Camp* 
beUj  Grahame,  Mon^romery,  Scott, 
Southey,  Coleridge,  Wordsworth, 
Hogg,  Cunninghame,  Bloomfield, 
"  and  the  Rest." 

"  All  with  waistcoats  of  red,  and  breeches 

of  blue. 
And  mighty  long  Tails  that  come  swinging 

through." 

And  lo  1  at  sight  of  the  cayalcade — for 
each  poet  is  on  his  Pegasus — ^the  cham- 
pions of  the  Present  Generation— riding 
in  corduroy  kilts  and  top-boots  on  ani- 
mals which 

"  Wen  WB  know,  but  dare  not  toll/' 
wheel  to  the  right  about,  and  with 
"  one  dismal  uniTcrsal  bray,"  take  up 
a  position  in  the  rear,  while  the  Pre- 
sent Generation,  panic-stricken,  would 
fain  bring  the  affair  to  a  wrangle,  and 
insists  on  drawing  the  stakes. 

"  0 1  (he  great  goodness  of  the  knights  of 
eld," 

the  Heroes  of  the  Past  Generation. 
Exceeding  Happiness  to  hare  been 
bom  among  such  Births — to  hare 
lived  among  such  Liyes — to  die  among 
such  Deaths— to  be  buried  among  such 
Graves ! 
0 1  great  glory  to  have  seen  such 


stars  risuog,  one  after  another,  large 
and  lustrous— at  times,  when  dilated 
with  delight,  more  like  moons  than 
stars — storm-proof  in  their  radiant 
calm — like  angels  hoyering  oyer  the 
earth  they  loved,  though  seeming  so 
high  up  in  heaven  I 

To  whom  now  may  the  young  en- 
thusiast turn,  as  to  Bemgs  of  the  same 
kind,  but  of  an  higher  order,  and 
therefore  with  a  love  that  feajrs  no  sin 
in  his  soul's  idolatry — ^hymning  their 

E raise  in  strams  inspired  by  the  genius 
e  adores,  and  elevated  by  looking 
humbly  upwards,  waxing  great  even 
in  that  act  of  worship  ? 

The  young  enthusiast,  alas!  must  turn 
not  to  the  living  but  to  the  dead.  The 
dead  know  not  of  his  love,  and  he  can 
hold  no  communion  with  the  grave. 
But  great  poets  never  die — immortal 
in  their  works,  the  library  is  the  world 
of  spirits — there  they  dwell,  the  same 
they  were  in  the  flesh  when  most  by 

meditation  cleansed  and  purified yet 

with  some  holy  change,  it  seems — not  in 
them  but  in  us,  for  we  are  stilled  by 
the  stillness,  and  attribute  something 
supernatural  to  the  Living  Dead. 

The  tide  of  thought  is  flowing  in 
with  bold,  bright>  beautiful  billows 
along  the  shell-strewn  shores  of  our 
memory,  but  we  may  not  indulge  the 
dream. — Here,  lying  on  the  Board  of 
Green  Cloth,  is  a  Poem  by  our  New 
Contributor  with  the  title  of  ''  Joan 
D'Arc."*  Forty  years  ago  we  were 
startled  by  the  name  of  Southey — and 
our  heart  leaped  up  at  the  first  line  of 
his  First  Great  Poem, 
**  There  was  high  feasting  held  at  Tan- 
couleur;*' 

and  yet  higher  it  swelled  within  us  at 
entrance  of  the  Maid — 

<' I  can  deUver  France!*' 
Then  came  Thalaba,  and  Madoc,  and 
Kehama,  and  Roderick— and  thick 
now  the  nnblasted  laurels  are  rustling 
round  his  head.  With  benignant  eyes, 
"  O!  Then  with  surpassing  glory 
crowned,"  regard  this  Lay  of  one  who, 
well  we  know,  honours  thy  geniua  and 
venerates  thy  virtues. 

JOAN  D*ABC. 

Many  a  lucent  star  sublime 
In  the  vault  of  earthly  tune ; 
Many  a  deed,  and  name,  and  laee 
Is  a  lamp  of  heavenly  grace. 
And,  to  us  that  walk  beneaUi> 
Cheers  with  hope  the  vale  of  Death. 
Lo  !  the  great  aerial  host 
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Whom  oar  bodfly  eyes  have  lost* 
To  the  spirit  reappear 
With  their  glory  shining  here : 
Bearded  saints  from  holy  ceil ; 
Warriors  who  for  Datv  fell ; 
Thonghtfbl  derotees,  m  youth 
Spell-bound  by  a  glance  of  Truth, 
Aad  to  whom  all  else  has  been 
But  a  thin  and  changeful  scene ; 
All  to  whom  the  many  shows 
That  the.  years  of  earth  disclose. 
Are  but  gleams,  for  moments  g^ven. 
Of  an  ever-present  heaven. 

High  amid  the  dead  who  glre 
Better  life  to  those  that  live. 
See  where  shines  the  Peasant  Maid, 
In  her  hallowed  mail  arrayed. 
Whom  the  Lord  of  Peace  and  War 
Sent  as  on  a  flaming  car 
From  her  father*s  fold  afar. 
Her*s  the  calm  supernal  faith. 
Braving  ghastliest  looks  of  death  ; 
For,  O  !  loveliest  woodland  flower. 
Ever  bruised  in  stormiest  hour ! 
Guardian  saints  have  nerved  thy  soul 
Battling  nations  to  control ; 
And  the  vision-gifted  eye. 
That,  communing  with  the  sky. 
Sank  when  human  steps  were  nigh. 
Now,  in  face  of  fiend  and  man. 
Must  the  camp  and  city  scan. 
And  lead  on  the  rushing  van. 

I^use  not,  gentle  Maiden,  now ! 
Awful  hands  have  marked  thy  brow ; 
And,  in  lonely  hours  of  prayer, 
*Mid  the  leafy  forest  air, 
i3oundless  Powers,  Eternal  eyes. 
Looks  that  made  old  prophets  rise. 
Have  inspired  thy  solitude 
With  a  rapt,  heroic  mood. 
And  have  taught  thy  humble  weakness 
All  the  strength  that  dwells  in  meek- 


And  with  how  devouring  sway. 
Right,  oppressed  by  long  delay. 
Bursts  out  in  a  judgment-day. 
Thus  thy  heart  is  high  and  strong. 
Swelling  like  cherubic  song. 
For  thou  art  so  low  and  small. 
It  must  be  the  Lord  of  All 
Who  can  thus  a  world  appal. 
Race  and  country,  daily  speech. 
That  makes  each  man  dear  to  each. 
Friends  and  home,  and  love  of  mother, 
Grandsire^s   grave,    and  slaughter^ 

brother, 
Fields  familiar,  native  sky. 
Voices  these  that  on  thee  cry  ; 
Winds  pursue  with  Vocal  might. 
Stars  will  not  be  dumb  by  night. 
And  the  dry  leat*  on  die  ground 


Has  a  tongue  of  pealing  sound, 
Loud  from  God  commanding  thec^ 
Go,  and  set  thy  nation  free  1 

Battlers  blast  is  fiercely  blowing. 
Clarions  sounding,  coursers  bouondiBg, 
Pennons  o*er  the  tumult  flowing. 
Host  on  host  the  eye  astounding, 
Wave  on  wave  thi^  sea  confounding, 
And  in  headlong  fury  going. 
Mounted  kingdoms  wildly  dashiog 
Lance  to  lance,  and  steed  to  steed; 
Now  must  haughtiest  champions  bleed, 
And  a  myriad  swords  are  flashing. 
Loud  on  shield  and  helmet  dashuig ; 
Ne*er  had  Ruin  nobler  spoil 
On  earth's  broad  and  bloody  soiL 
As  the  storms  a  forest  crushing. 
Oaks  of  thousand  winters  grin  d. 
So  the  iron  whirl  is  rushing. 
Shouts  before  and  groans  behind. 
StiU  amid  the  dead  and  dying 
All  in  shattered  ridges  lying. 
Pride,  Revenge,  and  youthfid  Daring, 
And  their  Cause  and  Country's  Name, 
Drive  them  on  with  sweep  unspar- 
ing*— 
Nought  for  life,  and  all  for  fame ! 
Still  above  the  surge  of  battle 
Breathes  the  trump  its  fatal  gale. 
And  the  hollow  tambours  rattle 
Chorus  to  tlie  deadly  gale. 
Still  is  Joan  the  first  in  glory. 
Still  she  sways  the  maddening  fight. 
Filling  all  the  crowded  story 
With  an  unimagined  might. 
Squadrons  furious  close  around  her, 
Still  her  blade  is  waving  free ; 
Sword  nor  lance  avails  to  wound  her, 
Terror  of  a  host  is  she. 
Heavenly  Guardian,  maiden  Wonder! 
Long  shall  France  resound  the  daj, 
When  thou  camest  clad  in  thunder. 
Blasting  thy  tremendous  way. 
Yet,  who  closer  marked  the  face 
That  o'er-nded  the  battle-place. 
Much  had  marvelled  to  discern 
Looks  concentered,  calm,  and  steni. 
For  no  flush  of  hot  ambition 
Stained  her  soul's  unearthly  mission. 
Raging  hate,  and  stubborn  prid^ 
Warlike  cunning,  life-long  tried. 
Low  before  that  presence  died. 
For  within  her  saintless  heart 
Nought  of  these  had  found  a  part 
God  had  willed  the  land  to  free ; 
Handmaiden  of  God  was  she. 
Ne'er  so  smooth  a  brow  before^ 
Battle's  darkening  ensign  wore ; 
And  'twas  still  the  gentle  eye 
Went  when  evening  veiled  the  skr. 
In  the  whispering  Siade  to  see 
Angels  haunt  the  loudy  tree. 
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Loud  o'er  (Mean's  rampart  swells 
Music  from  her  steeple  bells. 
Loud  to  France  the  triumph  tells ; 
And  the  Yehement  trumpets  blending. 
With  the  shouts  to  heaven  ascending, 
Hail  the  maid  whom  seraphs  bless. 
Consecrated  Championess  I 
Sound  from  heart  to  heart  that  tingles. 
Echoing  on  without  a  pause  ; 
While  her  name  like  sunshine  mingles 
With  each  breath  a  nation  draws. 
All  the  land,  with  joy  on  fire. 
Blazes  round  the  festal  march. 
Till  they  meet  the  priestly  choir 
Under  Rheims*  cathedral  arch. 
Ancient  towers,  and  cloisters  hoary. 
Gleam  and  thrill  above  the  king ; 
Beauteous  rite  and  blazoned  story. 
On  his  crown  their  lustre  fling. 
With  an  old  resurgent  glory. 
Laws  and  Freedom  hallowing. 
Therefore,  Baron,  Count,  and  Peer, 
Priest  and  Dame  no  more  in  fear. 
All  assemble  wondering  here ; 
And  a  sea  of  common  men, 
Feastmg  all  with  greedy  ken. 
Now  behold,  in  pomp  appear, 
Smilbg,  not  without  a  tear, 
Joan,  the  dearest  sight  to  see. 
First  of  all  the  chivalry. 
Bearing  low  her  bannered  spear. 

Dizzy  with  their  full  delight. 
All  disperse  ere  comes  the  night. 
Charles  and  all  his  train  are  met. 
Revelling  in  royal  hall ; 
Shield  and  pennou  o*er  them  set, 
.  Many  a  doubtful  fight  recall ; 
And  the  thronged  and  clanging  town. 
For  the  rescued  land's  renown,. 
Keeps  a  sudden  carnival. 
Ask  ye,  where  the  while  is  Joan  ? 
She  within  the  Minster  lone. 
To  the  silent  altar  steals. 
And  before  it  trembling  kneels ; 
And  amid  the  shadows  dim. 
Faithfully  she  prays  to  Him 
Who  his  light  in  dark  reveals. 
Now  again  her  home  she  sees, 
Domremy  with  all  its  trees. 
Where  the  ancient  beach  is  growing. 
And  the  haunted  fount  is  flowing. 
And  the  Mouse  with  equal  sound 
Breathes  its  quiet  all  around. 
Won  again  by  weeping  prayer, 
Lo !  her  loved  protectors  there, 
Catherine  mild,  and  Margaret  fair. 
Over  them  a  light  is  streaming, 
0»  their  gracious  foreheads  beaming. 
Flowing  from  an  orb  unseen. 
To  which  Heaven  is  but  a  screen ; 
All  our  human  sight  above, 
Not  beyond  our  human  love  ; 


And  from  thence  she  hears  a  voice 
That  can  make  the  dead  rejoice ; 
— "  Give  not  way  to  Pride  or  Fear, 
For  the  end  of  all  is  near !  '* 

End  with  many  tears  implored ! 
*Tis  the  sound  of  home  restored  1 
And  as  mounts  the  angel  show. 
Gliding  with  them  she  would  go. 
But,  again  to  stoop  below, 
And,  returned  to  Green  Lorraine, 
Be  a  shepherd  child  again. 
Now  the  crown  of  Charles  is  won. 
Now  the  work  of  God  is  done. 
Angel  wings,  away  I  away ! 
Lift  her  home  by  close  of  day. 
And  upon  her  mother's  breast 
Give  her  weary  spirit  rest. 
Then,  with  verpal  thickets  nigh. 
And  the  waters  glistening  by. 
In  smooth  valleys  let  her  keep 
Undescried%er  quiet  sheep. 
This  the  promise  to  the  maid 
By  the  heavenly  voice  convey'd : 
O I  how  diflering  far  the  doom  t 
O  !  how  close  the  bloody  tomb ! 
Thus  men  hear,  but  not  discern. 
What  heaven  wills  that  they  should 

learn  ; 
And  the  Time  and  Deed  alone 
Make  the  eternal  meaning  known. 

Wail,  ye  fields  and  woods  of  France 
Rivers,  dim  your  sunny  glance ! 
All  of  strong,  and  fair,  and  old 
That  the  eyes  of  men  behold, 
Mountun  gprey,  and  hermit  dell. 
Sun  and  stars  unquenchable. 
Founts  whose  kisses  woo  the  lea, 
Endless,  many-flooded  sea, 
All  that  witnesses  a  power 
To  o'erawe  the  importunate  hour. 
Human  works  devoutly  wrought 
To  unfold  enduring  thought. 
Shrines  that  seem  the  reverend  birth 
Of  an  elder,  holier  earth. 
Mourn  above  your  altars  dear. 
Quaking  with  no  godless  fear ! 
And,  thou  deepest  heart  of  man. 
Home  of  Love  Bve  Sin  began, 
Faith  prophetic,  Mercy  mild. 
Patriot  passion  undefiled, 
Mourn     with    righteous    grief    the 

day 
When  was  hushed  your  choral  lay ! 
When  the  skyev  guardian  band 
Of  the  liberated  land. 
Radiant  kings  were  seen  to  wane. 
And  were  eyeless  clouds  again ; 
When  the  foe,  who  far  recoil'd. 
By  a  maiden*s  presence  foiled. 
Rushed  again  in  grim  despair 
From  his  buniliig  blood-?t*iined  lair. 
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And  macUi  prey  of  ber  whoM  irord 
Was  so  oft  a  liTing  iword. 

Woeftil  endj  and  conflict  long ! 
Stress  of  agonizing  wrong ! 
In  the  black  and  stifling  cell^ 
Watched  hj  many  a  sentinel^ 
Not  a  saint  is  witn  her  now 
Beaming  light  from  locks  and  brow  $ 
No  melodious  angel  calls 
Through  the  huge  unshaken  walls ; 
But  the  brutal  sworder  jeersj 
Making  merry  at  her  tears* 
And  the  priests  her  faith  assail 
Till  it  fears,  but  cannot  fail. 
So  the  hopeful  cheer  she  wore 
Like  a  robe  of  state  befor^ — 
Branch  and  leaf>  and  summer  flower, 
Perish  from  her  hour  by  hour. 
But  the  firm  sustaining  root 
Dies  not  with  the  teeming  shoot. 
So  surriyes  her  soul — ^butgO  1 
Fierce  the  closing  gust  of  wo. 
When  beneath  the  eyes  of  day 
Thousands  gather  round  her  way— 
And  a  host  in  steel  array. 
When  the  captiye,  wan  and  lowly. 
Walks  beside  her  gaoler  slowly. 
Till  before  the  expectant  pile 
Weak  she  stands,  with  saddest  smile ; 
And  her  steady  tones  reply  ^ 
To  the  cowled  tormentor's  lie — 
''  God  eommanded  me  to  go. 
And  I  went,  as  well  you  know, 
To  destroy  my  country's,  foe  !  ** 
While  she  clasps  the  saying  rood 
Fiercer  swells  the  murderers*  moodi 
Till,  through  rising  smoke  and  flame 
Comes  no  sound  but  Jesu*s  name 
Jesu— Jesu — oft  renewed. 
Oft  by  stiffing  pain  subdued. 
Soon  that  cry  is  heard  no  moros 
And  the  peoplof  mute  before. 
Groan  to  Heayen,  for  all  is  o'er. 

Word  untrue !    That  All  can  ne'er 
Haye  its  close  and  destiny  here. 
All  that  can  be  o*er  on  earth 
Is  the  shifting  cloudland's  birth ; 
Dream  and  shadow,  mist  and  error, 
Joy  imblest,  and  nightmare  terror — . 
Passions  blent  in  ghostly  play. 
Twinklings  of  life's  gusty  day — 
Glittering  sights  that  yagnely  roll. 
Catch  the  eye,  but  mock  the  souL-- 
Grieft  and  hopes  111  understood. 
Tyrants  of  man's  weaker  mood. 
Folly's  loyed,  portentous  brood — 
These,  and  all  the  aims  they  cherish. 
In  their  natiye  tomb  may  perish. 
Phantoms  shapeless,  huge,  and  wild. 
That  beset  thegraybeard  child- 
Loud  usurpers,  fierce  and  mean, 
Bnling  an  unstable  scene  ; 
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Blinding  hate,  eorroding  lust, 
Lies  that  cheat  our  wiser  tmsl, 
These  may  oleaye  to  formless  dosl} 
But  the  earth,  oppress'd  so  long 
By  the  heayy  steps  of  Wrong, 
Sends  an  anf ul  yoice  on  high 
With  a  keen  accusing  cry. 
And  appeals  to  him  whose  Ion 
Tells  the  All  can  ne*er  be  o'er. 

Faithfal  maiden,  gentle  heart  I 
Thus  our  throughts  of  grief  depart } 
Vanishes  the  place  of  death ; 
Sounds  no  moce  thy  punfhl  breath  j 
O'er  the  unbloody  stream  of  Mease 
Melt  the  silent  eyeniog  dews. 
And  along  the  banks  of  Loire 
Rides  no  more  the  arm'd  destroyer) 
But  thy  natiye  waters  flow 
Through  a  land  unnamed  below, 
And  thy  woods  their  yerdnre  ways 
In  the  yale  beyond  the  graye. 
Where  the  deep-dyed  western  sky 
Looks  on  all  with  tranquil  eye, 
And  on  distant  dateless  hills 
Each  high  peak  with  radiance  fills. 
There  amid  the  oak-tree  shadow, 
And  o'er  all  the  beech-crown'd  meadow, 
Those  for  whom  the  earth  must  moon 
In  their  peaceful  joy  sojourn. 
Join'd  with  Fame's  selected  few, 
Those  whom  Rumour  neyer  knew. 
But  no  less  to  Conscience  true : 
Each  gray  prophet  soid  sublime, 
Pyramids  of  elder  Time  ; 
Bards  with  hidden  fire  possess'd, 
Flashing  from  a  wo-wom  breast  ; 
Builders  of  man's  better  lot. 
Whom  their  hour  acknowledged  Bot, 
Now  with  strength  appeas'd  and  pore* 
Feel  the  Law  of  Right  is  sure. 
These  and  such  as  these  the  traiii, 
Sanctified  by  former  pain, 
'Mid  those  softest  yellow  rays 
Sphered  afar  fh>m  mortal  praise; 
Peasant,  matron,  monarch,  child. 
Saint  undaunted,  hero  mild. 
Sage  whom  pride  has  ne'er  begidled, 
And  with  them  the  Champfon-maid 
Dwells  in  that  serenest  glade ; 
Danger,  toil,  and  grief  no  more 
Fret  her  life*s  unearthly  shore ; 
Gentle  sounds  that  will  not  cease. 
Breathe  but  peace,  and  oyer  peace ; 
While  aboye  the  immortal  tnses, 
Michael  and  his  host  she  sees 
Clad  in  diamond  panoplies ; 
And  more  near,  in  greyer  light, 
Honour'd  Catherine,  Margaret  brigH 
Agnes,  whom  her  loosen'd  hair 
Robes  like  woyen  amber  air — 
Sister  of  her  childhood  come 
To  her  last  eternal  home. 
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Quid,  Fannij  siccis  tandem  tibi  Granta  diebus 

Yig^toaest?  Quidagis?  Qfip  jam  vestigia  fleo^ 

Puras  per  platea9i  per  desoUta  domorum  ? 

Vecordine   vacas  (0  fefrea  corda  I)  Matheiij 

Eudidea  f  et  adbtto  vestris  dominatur  Athenia  ? 

<«  Plusque  minvsque*'  aur^9  rumpunt?  FrustrantHr  oc^llos 

:£nfutrm  >.vy{f  iiBgypUaoafi  imitata  figurasi 

Yd  quibiiB  i«4octo  cum  oonjuge  rustica  Phoeboj 

Nupta  iBodd,  Aonales  defqnnat  Pontificalea, 

£t  nomen  yoeat  ?-« 

Hoc  poscit  te  silya  Aoademi 
Scilicet,  ut  recto  possis  dignoscere  curvum — 
Ut  numeroa  (velnt  addictus  jurare  Tetraotyn) 
Calleiia  excutiaa  ezamiae  Pythagoreo — 
Anuorum  Solisqiie  vices,  errantiaque  astra — 
Unde  Cometarum  yeniat  chorus,  et  redeat  qud— 
Artis  mechanic®  libramina — niunen  aquarum — 
Quard  poma  petant  terram — quantum  decimalea 
FractursB  valeant— quorsum  Logaritbmica  Napier 
Repperit — an  ciroi  posnt  quadrarier  orbis — 
Has  tibi  sunt  artea  I  £1  caeUra  de  genere  aodem 
Plura — etiampqjoral  Tuum  liwura  cerabrom 
Farrago  1 

Fortwatof,  rn^gk  si  bona  norint, 
Alaa  pams  Rhedycina  siqu  quod  cducat,  atque 
Isia,  arundineum  Musia  baoohata  fluentum  I 
Spreta  mathematicia  forsan  Ipca !  Sed  meditator 
Multua  in  bis  carmen  juyenia,  labentihus  annia 
Gloria  yenturo  generi,  atqoe  argeuteus  anaer 
Thamesis  aigotos  interstrepiturua  olorea  I 
Adsis,  O  Fanni,  veaana  Canieula  mesaea 
Dam  coquit,  et  Musas  pauUsper  linijue  seycoraa  I 
Sedulus  O  nimium,  aomnoa  atque  otia  mecum 
Interdum  oarpas,  et  munera  lacta  Yacun»  i 
Inde,  fatigiiti  ludo,  yicina  petamus 
Oppida,  dum  latd  plusquam  ciyilia  feryent 
Bdla — Petitorea  lenea  bine  inde  susurros 
Auribua  i^atillant  bominum,  riau^ue,  jocisque 
Porrecta  et  yulgi  oaptant  sufi&agia  deztra 
IIU  (gens  simplex,  et  apert^  nescia  fraudisj 
A  tergo  interea  qmos  miflta  cicooia  pinsit !) 
BlanSdis  inbiant,  et  seque  suosque  beatoa 
Credentea,  ape  yenturi  pascuntur  inani ! 

Coml^itt^nt  linguaa  l^Hlne  Totua  Porism  nrgft 
**  Anglorum  offieium,  yiolataque  jura  popelli, 
Crudeles  et  Patricias — Suffragia  plebia 
Libera,  et  arca^,  atque  sequali  jure  domomm 
Partita — annonam  et  yilem,  cenaiimque  miimtuifi*<« 
Atque  noyas  tabulas,  atque  annua  Parliaments^ 
£|  damptia  yirgis  faspea,  demptaque  seeuri  T* 

Hin^t  certus  seryare  locum^  ninuosque  pmraima 
Progressua  Fwum,  SUiti^  sutftamine  multo, 
Eoce,  rotam  atringit,  gaudensque  iuaiatefe  piitoia 
Usque  yiiflb  iHViyult  leges  mutarier  Angla«^ 
Ipatt  aad  ttyeraam  eunctando  reatitiiet  rem — 
**  Quid  ?  Potemnt  ieti  speeiosa  pelle  Catenea 
Fucum  Anglis  facere,  et  yestram  cderare  rmnam  ? 
Quid  ?  Regno  inauhare,  svftque  libidine  snminam 
Rerum  sic  regere,  et  deciles  ad  fraena  JUinistrcs, 
Egregiet  caudatns  homo  ?"  Proh  tempera,  et  AngH 

•  "  Mad.  Maihcsis."    Popp. 

+    On  the  Archonthin  of  EurVu!,  v.  Clinton's  Fast.  Hell.  B.  C.  403. 
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"  Degeneres  1  O  lingua  minax  et  lai^ga  Conelli 
Copia  ▼erborum  I  O  nullo  temerata  rubore 
Aerea  frons  1 

**  Viden*  ?  "  hie  in  dnro  caroere  lageat 
"  Ciyes  \  Quid  meriti  ?  Quo  pendunt  ciimine  poenaB  ? 

Scilicet  erumnis  et  paupertate  iaborant ! 

Parte  alia  Hispanas  acies  et  mutua  tela» 
£t  cauponantes  bellum,  non  beUigerantes 
(Justa  Valentinus  qua  moyerat  arma)  Britannoa 
Aspicite  I  Heroa  et  non  falso  nomine  dictum 
JBvamim,  amissis  nnper  qui  eveuunt  armis  1 
Hinc  oculus  tenerum  Melibumi  fascinat  Agnum, 
Non  Tetulsy  credo*  sed  quali  lumine  Siren 
Dndt  cunctantes  in  saza  latentia  nautas  I 
mine"— 

Sed  fremit  hand  paitiens  opprobria  vulgus 
Nee  lingua  Statins,  neque  adhuc  potent  commots 
Majestate  manus  fecisse  silentia  turbae — 
Praecipitesque  ruunt,  pontes  et  OTilia  frangunt» 
£t  saxa,  et  contos  vibrantes  dimidiatos, 
<'  Porcius**  hinc,  **  et  jura!"  boant,  "  pro  legibus,"  illinc, 
**  Et  Statio ! "     His  acuunt  civiies  vocibua  iras^ 
His  gandent  jura  atque  ipsas  cTertere  leges ! 
At  nova  si  videas  miracla  libentiib  artis 
Ore  alio  si  indicta  juvent — en,  lucet,  eamns 
Linea  qua  campos  ferrato  tramite  jungit 
Semotos,  *  curruqne  Yiam  fugiente  vaporat  I 

Attonitae  mirantur  oves ;  et  bucera  (monstrom !) 
Saecla  yident  proprio  preterlabentia  motu 
Carpenta,  et  picea  caligine  conglomeratas 
Plaustrorum  series — Equnsast  incredulus  adstat 
(Inscius,  hen,  fati,  pereuntis  et  utilitatis 
Ipse  suae !)  rapidos  et  cursu  proTOcat  axes, 
Nequicquapi — ^pergit,  pergetque  volubilis  ordo ! 
Rides !  at  vidi :  sensi !     Per  miUia  centum 
Non  sueto  tehuiTe  volutns  in  axe  volabam, 
(Experto  mihi  crede)  Tolabsm  quatuor  horis  : 
Jamque  recensebam  lapides,t  (qui  pneterienmt, 
Auriga  velut  in  mediis  currente  sepulchris, 
Hinc  atque  hinc  monumenta  moveri  crebra  videntur) : 
Et  jam  momentb  numerabam  tempera :  jamque 
Subductis  cursum  rationibus  emetiebar. 
NoTisti  partes,  quas  continet  hora,  minutasf 
Dene  tiansierant:  et  ndllia  longa  vial 
Septem  perpetuo,  complerat  machina  motu  1 
Nusquam  alias,  credo,  pneceps  ruit  impete  tanto 
Tnrba  lirum :  nusquam  tantos  dat  epistola  saltus* 
Sen  priscis  Persarum  e  angaiiata. 

Sen  pila  (quod  tandem  aetati  vidisse  priori 
Contigit)  indusam  lusoria  traxerit  una* 
Et  gryllatorum  t  manibus  jactata  volaret ! 

Tantum  vis  rari  potnit  suadere  vaporis ! 
Tantumqne  ignis  et  imda  yalent  I     Utmmqne  elementimi>§ 
Post  tempestatum  rabiem,  post  fdlmina  et  imbres, 
Utriusque  requirit  opem,  et  conjurat  amic^  1 

At  fugit  interea  non  exorabile  tempos, 
Posthabitoque  vocant  tandem  nos  seria  ludo — 
Vive  I  Vale, !  memor  o  nostri,  memor  et  studioram !       

•  Hor.  Epist.  i.  16,  7. 

t  "  What  churchyard  are  we  goiDg  through  ?"     "  1  gueas,  them  be  the  raMoDe^ 
is  paniiig  us  so  slick  1"—  Yankee  Story, 


^  AngL  CrickeUrt :  this  was  done  for  a  wager  by  old  Q. 


— ^4cA.  Agam, 
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Mr  friend,  haye  you  heard  of  the  last  new  iDventioiu, 
That  France  has,  found  out  to  astonish  manldnd. 

Which  put  to  the  blush  all  the  paltry  pretensions 
Of  people  that  once  were  considered  refined  ? 

All  base  imitations  of  nature  despising. 
And  free  from  the  chains  of  experience  and  truth, 

Unawed  by  the  shams  of  our  fathers*  devising, 
They  whirl  in  the  holiday  freedom  of  youth. 

Men  sometimes  have  thought  that  this  planet  of  ours 

Is  made  of  too  dull  and  demoralized  stuff; 
But  now,  so  improved  are  the  critical  powers. 

The  world  that  we  live  in  is  not  bad  enough. 

And  therefore  the  business  in  hand  is  to  fashion 
An  earth  of  a  worse  Newgate- Calendar  kind; 

Impossible  horrors  must  heighten  each  passion. 
And  new  patent  madness  embellish  the  mind. 

If  Shakspeare  could  now  be  more  modem  and  tender* 
And  his  beauties  to  our  high  standard  increased. 

You  would  find  at  the  end,  in  a  scene  of  great  splendour. 
That  Juliet  is  Romeo*s  grandmother  at  least. 

If  a  &ther  in  liquor  beats  one  of  his  daughters. 
We  tell  how  when  sober  he  murdered  the  three  ; 

For  black  eyes  and  red  noses  we  substitute  slaughters. 
And  mix  prussic  acid  with  very  weak  tea. 

So  lore  in  pure  minds  always  leads  to  adultery. 

And  incest  and  trigamy  happen  for  fun. 
And  so  to  all  men  whose  emotions  are  sultry. 

Are  machines  by  which  night-mares  of  guilt  may  be  spun. 

Of  chimeras  whose  beauty  proclaims  them  as  real. 
Is  a  heart,  which  long  trained  in  the  styes  of  the  devil. 

Has  feelings  so  purely  and  grandly  ideal. 
They  would  shrink  in  despair  from  the  whisper  of  evil. 

Thus  we  find  a  poor  girl,  who  is  tainted  with  vices. 
To  make  any  old-fashioned  wig  stand  on  an  end. 

With  three  or  four  owners,  at  three  or  four  prices. 
And  who  now  and  then  thoughtlessly  pobons  a  Mend ; 

Then  swift  at  the  twist  of  a  harlequin*8  wand. 
For  some  reason  the  author  is  sworn  not  to  tell. 

We  see  her  so  chastely  confiding  and  fond. 
As  if  just  arisen  from  Truth*8  deepest  well. 

The  rouge  and  white-lead  disappear  from  the  cheeks. 

Where  for  ten  or  twelve  years  they  have  hung  like  a  sign. 

And  we  stare  at  a  blush  that  of  modesty  speaks. 
Which  indeed  it  were  otherwise  hard  to  divine. 

The  hero  to  match  must  be  hideous  and  savage, 

A  ruffian  with  fiashes  of  seraph  devotion. 
And  the  ground  that  they  tread  on  by  earthquake  and  ravage 

Is  made  to  resemble  an  offal-stained  ocean. 
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Hie  ikkt  most  be  green,  and  the  stan  must  be  smoUng ; 

'Eadi  fiNmtain  mnst  rise  in  a  water-spout  flood ; 
AA  what  to  my  takte  would  be  very  proroking, 

ETery  bottle  of  wine  amflt  be  llaronred  with  blood. 


So  away  with  old  Natim't  ottl-TOted  peigpeetive  I 
Away  with  all  keeping  U-ezeept  aa  to  dames— ■> 

And  de^en  and  pye4>ali  with  scheme  more  leflectiTey 
An  quiet  dear  hues;  and  let  earth  be  all  fiomesi 

Whieh  pots  me  in  adnd  of  my  eall  on  an  artisti 
With  the  genina  in  frahion  pecoliarly  blest ; 

Who  at  twdve  years  of  age  was  a  fixed  Bonapartist^ 
Bat  at  twoaty  enftnidwn  dnnochiey  best. 


I  fivand  a  lank  lad  with  some  holes  in  his  breeches, 

And  wearing  a  hdnet  alarmingly  red, 
Who  afler  the  first  introductory  speeches. 

Took  up  a  bine  eye-glass  to  study  my  head. 

«'T1s  the  &ce,'*  he  exdaimU  "  I  hare  sought  fbt  so  hmg, 
To  a  point  wliat  I  want  for  my  picture  of  Hannibal ; 

Half  Tartar,  half  Jew — but  the  sbaviug  is  wrong — 
Tegodal  that's  soMinie — the  expression's  qutte  eaiddbal.^ 

And  straightway  he  showed  me  a  half'fliiish*d  work, 
Where  the  Afriean  stood  at  the  top  of  an  Alp ; 

He  was  obviously  meant  to  be  fierce  as  a  Turk, 
But  wanted  a  turban  to  eorer  Ids  scalp. 

Beside  him  three  Romans,  whom  he  had  Just  slain, 
Lay  dead  as  the  proo6  of  his  new  won  dominion ; 

And  a  shepherd  in  rags,  who  had  come  to  complain. 
Was  eating  the  loaf  of  the  kind  Carthaginian. 

Close  by  a  Professor-fike  Elephant  stood. 

And  tore  some  yonng  Didos,  wliose  gannents  were  seant; 
And  for  contrast  a  blackamoor  gave  him  his  food. 

Which  he  nranchM  as  if  still  at  the  JarcHn  des  PUtntei. 

The  Commander  himself  was  as  naked  as  Cupid, 
For  die  purpose  of  showing  a  map  of  the  muscles ; 

He  had  folded  his  arms  in  a  way  that  lookM  stupid ; 
But  they  seemM  rery  fit  to  assist  Inm  in  tussles. 

Before  him  a  barrel  was  flx'd  on  die  rock. 

And  neatly  recalTd  a  most  chemical  story. 
For  the  linegar  ran  in  a  stream  from  the  cock. 

And  pour'd  like  the  tide  of  die  conqneror^s  glory. 

I  gand  in  delight,  till  I  saw  the  new  Titian 
Begin  on  his  canrass  to  make  me  immortal. 


When  feeling  that  height  was  beyond  my  ambition. 
Great  Harmibal  dipp*d  through  a  very  smaD  portid* 
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THE  NEW  DiEDALXJS. 

I  HAD  a  vision  of  a  man  who  made 
BrickB  by  the  thousand,  for  his  daily  trade. 
And  he  was  fat  and  sleek,  and  sold  his  bricks 
To  all  who  did  not  build  with  stones  or  sticks, 
While  near  a  ragged  hungry  urchin  lay. 
Gathering  the  fragments  of  the  brick-man*s  clay. 
With  thb  he  shaped  all  forms  that  pleased  his  eyes, 
Of  beasts  on  earth  or  those  that  wing  the  skies. 
Of  beast,  or  flower,  or  man,  or  child,  or  woman. 
And  gave  a  beauty  e*en  to  what  is  common ; 
And  when  be  wanted  food,  lie  would  implore 
The  man  for  relics  of  his  ample  store. 
Who  gave  him  crumbs  and  parings,  but  no  more. 
Of  leayings  of  the  clay  he  ne'er  could  want. 
But  leavings  of  the  food  were  very  scant ; 
With  narrow  needs  more  narrowly  supplied. 
At  last  the  starving  model-maker  died  f 
To  save  the  burial*fee,  and  slop  infection. 
The  brick-man  sold  the  body  for  dissection  ; 
Then  went  and  made  a  speech,  and  gave  a  shilling 
To  civilize  all  tribes  that  are  unwilling. 

Next  day  a  patron,  for  his  judgment  known. 
Passed  by  where  those  olay«images  were  thrown. 
•'  Why  ?  How  ?"— he  said—"  What  works  of  Art  are  ibese  ?*— 

"  O  trash  1  sir,  trash  1— my  bricks  Tm  sure  would  please.'* 
"  They*re  broken,  but  the  genius  still  is  fine." 

"  Ingenious— ay — No  bricks,  sir,  equal  mine."— 
"  How  came  they  here  ?     Who  did  them  ?     Tell  me>  pray."*- 

"  O  I  the  boy's  dead.     Such  bricks  must  always  pay.'* 
"  Bricks  I  those  from  Babylon  are  cheap  enough.'' 

"  No  doubt,  dirt-ebeap  f  but  they're  not  lasting  stuff.**— 
'*  Not  last  t     They've  stood  three  thousand  years,  or  nigh.'*-** 

'*  Ay,  so  they  tell  you,  sir,-  to  make  you  buy." — 
**  Fve  seen  them  j  there's  no  vestige  of  decay." — 

"  Ah !  sir,  those  foreigners  haven't  the  London  eli^."— * 
"  But  for  these  terra-eotta's,  what's  the  jpriee  ?" — 

**  Per  thousand,  sir  ?     I'll  tell  you  in  a  trice." — 
<'  Per  thousand  !-«Pooh — What,  thousands  such  as  these  ?"— ' 

«<  No,  brieks  I  meant.     Those  things  ?  O I  what  you  please.'* — 
"  No  artist  living  could  exceed  their  grace." — 

"  Why,  sir,  he  couldn't  have  kept  a  pot-bey's  plaee."-^ 
"  And  so  the  sculptor's  dead,  you  say,  or  sick  ?*' — 

"  Dead — true,  he  always  skulk'd  the  makmg  brick.  "-^ 
''  He  died,  and  young,  too — didn't  you  tell  me  so  ?" — 

**  We  couldn't  be  always  feeding  him  you  know."— 
"  111  give  a  guinea  for  each  figure  here." — 

**  A  guinea  each  !  Why,  bricks,  sir,  an't  so  dear  ;"— 
"  I'd  off'er  more,  but  really  I  can't."— 

"  O  I  take  them,  pray.     Dear  me  I  he  died  of  want." — 
''  TTl  carry  them  myself.     See,  here's  the  money." — 

"  Good  morning  to  you,  sir. — Well  now  that's  funny ; 
It  almost  looks  as  if  I'd  played  a  trick. 
So  rich,  too,  and  not  buy  a  single  brick  I 
I  wish  Fd  known  the  lad  could  earn  a  penny. 
And  rd  have  been  as  kind  to  him  as  any. 
But  honestly  to  me  the  cash  is  come. 
And  Charity,  no  doubt,  begins  at  home. 
*Twas  willed  by  Providence  his  death  should  be, 
And  by  its  vnll  this  money  comes  to  me." 

s«  s.  s« 
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Cbowds  in  the  lighted  street. 

And  the  chariots  crash  and  roll. 
And  the  stifling  throng  as  when  nam- 
hersmeety 

With  one  impulse  of  sool ! 
I  plunged  into  that  tide 

As  it  rash*d  resistless,  where 
The  proud  theatre's  portals  wide 

Shook  to  the  stunmng  air ; 

And  horne  hy  the  living  wa^e. 

Which  thundering  there  heayed  in. 
Then  broke  to  calm  as  in  ocean  caye 

The  surge  resigns  its  din. 
I  sank  before  the  curtain*d  stage 

On  which  ten  thousand  eyes 
Were  fix'd—thesoft,  the  sensual^  sage. 

Alike  in  earnest  guise. 

Slowly  that  curtain  rose, 

A  woman  there  stood  lone, 
*Mid  a  pulseless  hush,  such  as  marks 
the  close 

Of  some  warning  trumpet's  tone : 
Parted  her  lips,  and  from  that  hour 

My  life  alone  began ; 
And    I  shuddering  bow*d,  for  I  felt 
God's  power 

Descending  imto  man ! 

That  yictress  toss'd  her  radiant  arm. 

And  with  melodious  shout. 
Wonder,  and  power,  and  joy's  wild 
charm. 
Triumphantly  ensh'd  out ! 
She  gazed — and  uiey  who  ca^ht  that 
gaze. 
Flashing  through  liquid  jet. 


Their  fascinated  hearts*  amaie 
Shall  never  more  forget  1 

Down  roll'd  her  cloudy  hair. 

Like  midnight  loosed  at  noon, 
And,  with  drooping  head,  she  bade 

.  Despair 

Walk  murderous  in  the  moon : 
Sweet  Desolation  from  her  lip, 

Fainting,  in  music  spoke. 
Till  with  broken  gasp  and  wiiogiog 
grip 

Our  startled  souls  awoke  I 

Love,  love  is  born  again  I 

Clap  thy  glad  hands,  O  earth ! 
The   exulting  burst  of  that  choral 
strain 

Has  given  the  Rose-winged  biith ! 
Enchantress  Queen !  no  more ! 

Trembling,  we  own  thy  art ; 
Gro,  shroud  thy  glory  up  before 

We  lose  all  power  to  part. 


A  cry  through  the  land  at  night- 
Through  strong  men's  hearts  a  shi- 
ver— 
As  though  ice  had    chain'd,  in  its 
rushing  might. 
Some  world-rejoicing  river! 
Back  to  the  dep&s  of  Heaven, 

Thou  ray  from  Jehovah's  brow, 
That  but  Mt  earth's  gloom,  like  the 
flashing  levio. 
To  deepen  the  darkness  now! 


London,  Sq^ftember,  1836. 
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THE  "  NO  patronage"  GOVERNMENT. 


When  the  Whigs  accepted  office  iu 
1890,  the  nation  was  amused  and  de- 
luded with  the  loudest  professions  of 
patriotism  and  puritj.  So  much  had 
been  said  about  the  national  debt,  so 
mach  had  been  uttered  against  Tory 
extravagance,  so  many  sighs  had  been 
audibly  emitted  oyer  the  miseries  of 
the  nation,  that  the  people  were  con- 
Tineed  we  were  either  ruined  for  ever, 
or  else  in  suchx  a  position  as  defied 
salvation  from  any  but  the  hands  of  the 
Liberal  party.  The  country  had  so  long 
been  stunned  with  incessant  clamour 
about  the  pension-list  and  the  dock- 
vards,  that  many  began  to  believe  that 
m  truth  there  was  *'  something  rotten 
in  the  state  of  Denmark.*'  When, 
therefore.  Lord  Grey  condescended  to 
return  to  official  station,  and  to  accept 
that  power  which,  in  1806,  he  and  his 
Whig  friends  had  possessed  without 
displaying  any  peculiar  economy,  the 
joy  was  marvefious  and  great ;  for  it 
became  £aahionable  to  consider  the  re- 
turn of  Whig  Government  as  the  sure 
commencement  of  a  political  millen- 
nium  and  as  the  death-blow  to  patron- 
age, corruption,  and  intrigue.  We 
were  told  that  Parliament  should  be  re- 
formed, and  being  reformed  would  be 
regenerated ;  we  were  informed  that 
all  those  arts  should  vanish,  which  the 
Whigs  themselves,  imder  Walpole, 
had  silenUy  brought  to  perfection. 
Whippers-in  were  no  more  to  be  need- 
ed; secret  service-money  was  to  be 
omitted  in  the  estimates;  nepotism 
was  to  disappear ;  merit  was  to  be  the 
only  tide  to  promotion ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, ''  the  only  source  of  all  legitimate 
power,**  were  to  be  the  sole  support 
of  every  future  Cabinet.  In  one  word, 
we  were  to  have  a  "  No  patronage*' 
Government.  The  promise  was  given 
by  the  whole  host  of  Liberal  candi- 
dates at  their  elections,  it  was  vocife- 
rated by  the  press,  hinted  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  generally  believed  in  the 
country.  More  than  one  Minister 
declined  his  salary,  several  declared 
they  should  shudder  at  the  offer  of 
a  retiring  pension,  and  many  patri- 
otically commenced  their  work  of  re- 
trenclunent  by  reducing  their  own 
salaries  of  L.5000  per  annum  to  the 
very  small  sum  of  L. 4,500.  Great 
was  the  national  delight.     Nothing 
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was  heard  but  blessings  on  the  purity 
of  the  Whigs,  and  curses,  loud  ratiier 
than  deep,  on  the  terrible  corruption 
of  the  Tories.     Lord  Palmerston  and 
Lord  Glenelg,  who,  with  felino  tena- 
city of  ezbtence,  had  saved  their  poli- 
tical lives  in  all  sorts  of  dangers,  diffi- 
culties, and  changes ;  who  hiid  been 
partakers  of  any^  Tory  criminality  that 
had  existed  during  more  than  twen- 
ty years,  were  lauded  as  the  **vir- 
tuousest,  discreetest,  wisest,  best  ;*' 
Lord  Melbourne,  who  had  been  a  Tory 
Secretary  for  Ireland;  Lord  Ripon, 
who  had  been  a  Tory  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer;   Lord   Lansdowne,  who 
had,  in  1806,  doubled  the  income-tax, 
and  had  served  with  Canning  ;  Lord 
Plunkett,  who,  after    opposing    the 
Union,  turned  Tory,  and  clung  firmly 
at  all  times  to  the  prosperous  party  ; 
Lord  Angleseaand  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, who  had,  during  the  greater 
Eart  of  their  lives,  been  ultra- Tories, 
aving  now  miraculoudy  been  meta- 
morphosed into  Whigs,  were  declared 
to  be  models  of  moriddtv  ;  while  they 
were  complimented  with  the  assertion, 
that  in  former  days  the  proceedings 
they  shared  were  base,  profligate,  and 
peculating.     The  Grey  Cabinet,  in- 
cluding   all  these  persons,  together 
with  several  who  were  totally  untried, 
was  reverenced  as  a  palladium,  and 
eulogized  as  a  society  of  the  most  vir- 
tuous men  in  the  nation .     There  were, 
indeed,  at  the  very  outset  of  its  career, 
a  few  signs  of  worldly-mindedness ; 
there  were  one  or  two  causes  of  suspi- 
cion, but  these,  of  course,  were  unheed- 
ed .     Lord  Brougham,  after  valorously 
asserting  in  the  House  of  Commons 
that  no  change  of  Government  could 
make  any  difference  to  him,  and  that, 
on  a  given  day,  he  would  produce 
his   own  Reform  Bill,  was   silenced 
before  the  next  evening  with  a  Peer- 
age and  the  seals  of  the  Chancellor ; 
but  this  was  passed  by  in  the  enthusi- 
asm of  the  moment  as  an  affair  which 
doubtiess  admitted,  though  it  never 
produced,  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
Lord  Alliiorp,  after  having  advocated 
the  immediate  repeal  of  the  house  and 
window  taxes,  suddenly  discovered  that 
such  a  measure  was  altogether  out  of 
the  question ;  Lord  John  Russell  found 
it  necessary  to  recant  all  the  deliberate 
2b 
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sentiiiientB  of  his  book  on  the  Consti- 
tudon ;  and  Mr  Elliee  came  into  office 
tainted  with  the  stigma  of  stock-job* 
bing  and  Greek  loan  notoriety ;  but 
IfaeM  things  abo  were  oreriookedj  and 
fttU  the  Grej  CaMnet  was  declared  to 
be  disinlerested*  imeontainmatMly  and 
honest. 

Retrendunentt  Peace,  and  Reform, 
were  oetentationsl^  promiaed ;  and  the 
people  abnoat  nrnversally  agreed  to 
torget  that  the  Doke  of  Wellineton 
bad  diminished  the  public  ezpendunre 
in  the  most  rigid  manner;  that  he  had 
presenred  peace  iuTiolate  without  eom- 
promising  tilie  honour  of  England; 
and  that  if  he  had  opposed  what  modem 
Liberalism  denommatedreform,  he  did 
so  in  conjunction  with  nearly  every 
man  in  the  new  Ministry.  The  report 
was  spread,  and  sedulously  circulated 
among  all  classes,  that  the  pure,  hal- 
cyon, and  almost  Utopian  days,  so  long 
propheaed  by  the  fanatical  in  the 
time  of  Cromwell,  were  about  to  s^ 
pear;  for  human  nature  was  to  lose 
Its  selfishness,  power  was  to  be  used 
for  patriotic  purposes  alone,  and  no 
grievance  was  to  li«permitted  to  exist  fai 
tiie  whole  system  or  Government.  In 
vain  the  Conservatives  declared  to  the 
eountry,  that  if  there  had  been  for- 
meriy  abuses,  there  was  now  no  secu- 
rity for  their  discontinuance  or  discou- 
ragement, for  that  in  every  large  party 
and  in  every  Government  there  must 
be  some  selfish  peculators  who  contrive 
secretly  to  plunder.  In  vain  it  was 
declared  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  their  pen- 
sions, in  their  acuninistration  of  pa- 
tronage, in  their  estimates,  had  dis- 
played a  careftil  spirit,  and  a  correct 
economy,  which  the  Wliigs  could 
only  imitate,  and  could  not  im- 
prove. The  assurances  ofibred  that 
experience  would  prove  the  Whigs  to 
be  no  more  disinterested  than  the 
distinguished  men  they  cUsplaced,  were 
received  with  contempt ;  the  assertion 
that  history  proved  the  Whig  party  to 
be  a  haughty,  grasping  oligarchy, 
was  scorned  as  an  idle  fallacy ;  and 
the  reference  to  former  Whig  deedi^ 
the  India  bill,  the  GrenviUe  job,  the 
dishonest  coalition  with  the  Ministers 
who  sacrificed  America,— was  noticed 
only  by  a  faint  affectation  of  incredu- 
lity. "  No  Patronage"  reverberated 
through  the  land ;  and  with  that  motto 
on  their  banners,  and  that  ridiculous 
pretence  in  their  policy,  they  sought 
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and  secured  the  confidence  of  the 
people. 

It  would  be  absurd  in  the  extreme 
to  lock  to  subseauent  events  for  any 
justification  of  this  lofty  promise ;  but 
it  was  not  unreasonable  to  expect  tbt 
tiie  Whiffs,  after  having  boiuted  so 
very  lonuy,  wmdd  not  provB  tiiem> 
selves  more  rapacious  and  peeulathig 
than  any  of  tneir  predecessors.  It 
snreljr  was  a  very  fair  and  modente 
anticipation  that  the  party  so  libenl  In 

Erofeuion  would  not  be  peeuliariy  di<- 
onest  in  pracdce  ;  and  ^t  tho^c 
who  delighted  in  the  appdlation  of 
pure,  par  exceSknce,  would  not  proTe 
incessant  patrons  of  corruption.  But 
we  are  constrained  to  say  that  even 
this  just  hope  has  been  bitterty  disap- 
pointed. We  have  now  been  alBicted 
with  **  Liberal"  rule  for  about  seven 
years,  and  in  that  time  some  of  tbe 
grossest  jobs  have  been  peipetrato>i 
tiiat  ever  power  was  permitted  to 
sanction.  At  a  Conservative  meetfog 
in  Norfolk,  an  old  influential  Wbi^, 
Lord  Charles  Townshend^  pnUicIr 
dedared  ''  that  he  had  been  in  Parib- 
ment  twenty  years  as  a  Whig,  oppos- 
ing the  Tones,  but  he  could  solenonly 
declare  that  he  never  had  occasion  to 
vote  against  jobs  so  flagitious  and  so 
numorous  as  the  present  Ministers  W. 
smuggled  through  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.'* There  have  been,  it  is  trn:. 
onlv  few  cases  in  which  the  **  Libert] 
andeidightened  Reformers'*  have  sot 
been  successflil  in  their  endeavours 
to  complete  their  nefarions  schemef. 
One  is  sdll  in  the  recollection  of 
all:  a  certain  City  a^tator,  named 
Key,  was  made  a  baronet  for  tun- 
ing Whig  while  Lord  Mayor  of  Lon- 
don ;  he  subsequently  mania^  to  gvt 
into  Parliament  through  the  favon: 
of  the  ten-pound  voters ;  and  wheu  in 
he  contrived  to  procure  some  kind  c; 
contract  for  supplying  Govcnimeit 
with  stationery ;  but  this  would  nc  t 
satbfy  the  voracious  maw  of  the  dl- 
interested  Liberal,  so  he  swore  that  i 
son  of  his,  being  seventeen,  wastwent,^  • 
one,  and  having  done  so,  procured  th-. 
place  of  inspector  of  paper.  Thus  t*i 
Kither  suppUed,  and  tne  son  examirA  .1, 
the  necessary  quantity  of  stationenr. 
and  nothing,  therefore,  was  more  H-it- 
tering  than  the  report  of  every  sbe«  t. 
Unfortunately  the  register  of  the  your^- 
gentleman's  birth  bv  accident  was  dl.^- 
covered;  the  bubble  burst,  and  t:; 
piuv  Whigs  who  had  snugly  fcc-:  - 
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the  vote  of  one  restive  member  of  the 
reformed  House  of  CommoDSy  pro- 
tested vehemently  that  they  were  per- 
fectly innocent  throughout  the  whole 
transaction.  This,  it  must  he  owned^ 
is  almost  a  singular  instance  of  so  gla- 
ring and  bold  prostitution  of  patron- 
age being  discovered,  when  Jesuitical 
craft  and  ready  falsehood  were  enga- 
ged in  the  task  of  its  concealment; 
yet  it  mnst  not  be  thought  it  is  a  soli- 
tary case  of  profligacy  which  can  be 
clearly  demonstrated.  It  will  not  be 
at  all  difficult  to  prove  that  the  Whigs 
have  adopted  a  wholesale  system  of 

Secnlation  and  corruption  ;  and  if 
Irect  testimony  of  the  ftict,  or  extort- 
ed admissions  be  ever  wanting,  to 
sustain  the  charge,  the  strongest  pre- 
sumptive evidence  will  be  easily  ob- 
tained. We  undertake  to  substantiate 
the  accusation,  that  the  Whigs,  who 
have  brawled  so  much  about  Tory  ex- 
travagance>  have  been  guilty  of  con- 
triving and  carrying  on  a  vast  system 
of  corruption  in  every  branch  of  public 
service  from  which  they  have  not  been 
excluded  (as  from  the  army)  by  cir- 
cumstances they  could  not  control. 
We  can  with  ease  show  a  case  against 
the  Whigs  such  as  they  never  were 
able  to  produce  against  their  oppo- 
nents, and  it  remains  then  to  be  seen 
what  excuses  or  palliations  can  be 


offered  for  conduct  so  groS8>  and  mean- 
ness so  despicable.  What  cloak,  what 
pretence  can  the  Whigs  steal  to  con- 
ceal their  baseness,  if  it  be  shown  that 
they  have  tampered  with  patronage, 
discouraged  merit,  adopted  a  wide  sys- 
tem of  nepotism,  for  mere  narrow, 
factious  purposes,  or  for  private  paltry 
views?  What  apology  will  avail  them 
if  their  actions  bespeak  a  petty  and 
wretched  love  of  pelf,  a  contemptible 
anxiety  fbr  the  wages  of  place,  and  a 
disgusting  n^ligence,'even  of  decency, 
in  their  administration  of  the  power  it 
gives  them  ?  They  may  bluster  about 
Reform,  th^r  mav  cant  about  Justice 
to  Ireland,  but  the  people  will  scorn 
their  professions,  because  they  can 
watch,  and  know  their  motives. 

But  let  us  proceed  to  the  proof. 
First,  we  will  look  to  the  expenses  and 
nature  of  their  commissions.  Since 
they  have  been  in,  they  have  issued 
49,  as  Mr  Baring  acknowledged  in  the 
last  Parliament ;  and,  subsequent  to  the 
time  of  that  admission,  another  (mak- 
ing 50  as  the  *•  tottle  of  the  whole'*) 
has  been  sent  forth,  under  pretence  of 
enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  hand- 
loom  weavers.  The  return  published 
by  the  Treasury,  on  the  motion  of  a 
Conservative  member,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing comparative  statement  of  Whig 
and  Tory  economy. 


Commissions  or  EKQtiRV, 

An  Accoimt  of  the  Expenso  of  Commigsions  of  Enquiry  in  each  Year,  fi'om  1607  to 

1836,  both  inclusive  :—  ^ 

Vetr*    -                                              Amotmt.      Year*           *                                      Amomit. 

1807       ...        .         L.d8,03d     1823       ....         L.64,994 

1808       . 

31,027     1823       «.        . 

65,793 

1809 

30^269     1824       ..        . 

82,544 

1810       . 

43,048     1825       . 

89,758 

1811       • 

81,725     1826       ..        . 

91,840 

1812       • 

58,667     1827       . 

75,837 

1813       • 

20,990     1828       . 

63,401 

1814       • 

26,320     1829       . 

56,290 

1815       . 

44.397     1830       .        . 

65,275 

1816       . 

23,225     1831        . 

52,600 

1817       . 

28,337     1832       . 

65,72-2 

1818       . 

31,563     1833       . 

57,297 

1819       . 

53,380     1834       . 

75,270 

1820       . 

44.527     1835       . 

92,613 

1821   .    . 

56,452     1836       . 

127,937 

This  is  a  Whig  statement,  and  is 
therefore,  very  probably,  framed  in 
the  most  beneficial  manner  for  the 
porposes-of  the  Liberals.  But  taking 
it  as  correct  in  all  its  parts,  we  find 
the  following  conclusions  result  from 
its  data: — 

The  largest  amounts  charged  in  the 


whole  account,  are  those  for  the  two 
years  of  Lord  Melboume*s  Goveni- 
ment. 

In  the  first  of  these  years  the  sums 
expended  was  L.92,613 ;  in  the  second, 
L.  127,937 ;— making  an  aggregate  for 
commissions  in  two  years  only,  of 
L.220,550.    On  the  other  hand,  the 
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estiiiiates  framed  in  the  two  years  of 
the  Wdfington  Administration  are 
L.52,299,  and  L.65,275,  making  an 
aggregate,  not  of  L.220,550>  but  of 
L.121^74! 

Thus,  under  the  Whig-Radicals  the 
arerage  per  annum  is  now  L.  1 10,275, 
while  the  average  sum*  per  annum, 
under  the  Duke  of  Welfiogton^was 
onlj  L.60,787 ! 

The  average  sum  expended  by  the 
Whigs  during  their  six  years  of  oiBdal 
power  since  1831,  has  been  L.78,574; 
the  ayerage  of  thenx  years  frmn  1807 
(when  the  return  commences)  to  1812, 
was  no  more  than  X38,793-^e8s  than 
half  as  much  as  the  disnterested, 
patriotie  Whig  Expenditure! 

In  the  former  six  jean  the  **  No 
Patronage  **  Governments  have  spent 
L.47 1,448  of  the  public  money ;  the 
mnch-abused  Tories  in  the  iwehe  years 
from  1807,  spent  only  L.407,591 1 !  I 

Into  whose  pockets,  then,  do  all  these 
enormous  sums  find  their  way  ?  Not 
into  those  of  a  vast  number  of  hard- 
working men,  but  into  the  well-stored 
purses  of  a  few.  There  is  a  certain 
circulating  medium  of  commissioners, 
and  these  are  tossed  about  from  Ire- 
land to  England,  and  from  England 
to  Scotland,  and  from  Scotland  to 
Wales ;  now  sailing  to  Malta  to  en- 
quire there,  now  travelling  to  Canada 
to  scrutinize  in  that  coimtry.  One 
month  they  are  found  pubUshmgsome 
heavy  folio  volume,  and  transmitting 
it,  through  a  weU-fed  Secretary,  to  aU 
parts  of  Europe,  as  a  present  horn,  the 
record  commission ;  tiie  nex^  diey  may 
be  seen  countiDg  the  Protestants  of 
Ireland ;  and  the  third,  buDying  a  cor- 
poration. All  the  information  whidi 
formerly  was  amply  collected  by  com- 
mittees of  the  House  of  Commons, 
which  Mr  Pitt  and  his  Cabinet  ob- 
tained privately,  by  sdecting  those 
persons  who  could  furnish  most  in- 
struction fit>m  experience,  is  now 
slowly  divulged  by  commissions  of 
enquiry.  There  are  eceleaastical 
commissions,  with  foes  of  the  Estab- 
lishment among  their  monbers ;  1^^ 
commissions,  with  several  men  in  them 
completely  divested  of  all  necessary 
knowledge ;  and  in  these,  and  all  other 
commissions,  the  fortunate  secretaries 
find  themselves  allied  with  briefless 
Whigs,  who  have  no  definite  time  fixed 
for  l^eir  labours,  who  may  in  fact 
extend  them  to  years,  or  finish  them 
in  weeks,  as  may  suit  their  private 
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convenience.  Whenever  any  ques- 
tion arises  which  the  Goveroment 
finds  itself  indisposed  to  settle,  an 
ex  parte  commission  is  issued,  which 
is,  of  course,  expected  to  make,  for 
the  ben^t  of  its  patrons,  an  ex  parte 
report.  *  We  scarcely,  then,  can  ▼on- 
der  that  suspicion  is  cmA  on  diese 
jobs.  The  very  names  of  the  clnef 
partidnators  in  the  spoQ  are  sigmfi- 
cant  of  selfishness  and  poverty.  Yet 
the  Whigs  would  frdn  persuade  the 
people  that  there  is  nothing  bnt  i 
legitimate  desire  for  information,  in 
all  the  system  of  crusading  and  inqoi. 
sitorial  commissions.  We  must  truly 
be  dull  and  deluded  if  we  can  regaid 
this  foolish  assertion  without  a  smile. 
Fifty  commissions,  nearly  half-a-mil- 
Hon  of  money,  all  necessaiy  and  use- 
ful I  The  Whigs  must  have  been 
ignorant  indeed  if  they  required  ex- 
pendve  commissions  to  aqquire  for 
them  knowledge  on  fifty  subjects! 
How  ridiculous  is  the  notion,  that  poor 
creatures  who  are  placed  by  Whig 
frivour  on  commisrions,  and  who  have 
no  other  means  of  existence,  wHl 
really  have  no  other  object  in  view  thin 
the  speedy,  effectual  fblfilment  of  some 
easy  task  I  Who  can  avoid  pitying 
the  barristers  who  stoop  so  Ipw,  as  to 
feed  on  the  public,  year  by  year, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  a  com- 
mission, and  under  the  shallow  sophis- 
tical pretence  that  it  is  needful  for 
the  interests  of  the  State  that  thej 
should  draw  five  guineas  a-day  and  an 
annual  sum  for  travelling  expenses! 
It  never  was  said^  in  the  time  of  the 
former  Governments,. that.  Mr  Can- 
ning, Mr  Pitt,  the  Duke  of  Welfing- 
ton,  or  &  Robert  Peel  wese  ignorant 
of  the  bluing  of  poBtiesl  «qnestioi», 
or  were  inimical  to  onqniiy  when  it 
was  needed,  bnt  the  Whigs  have  made 
the  bright  (Mscovery,  that  l^  commis- 
rions  they  can  employ  the  idle  hangers- 
on  of  their  par^,  and  therefore 
periodically  the  hosts  of  the  briefless 
are  sent  forth  to  scour  the  country, 
and  to  prove  Whig  puritr.  Hence 
the  charge  made  by  Lord  MeIboume*s 
Government  of  £127,000  for  comnds- 
sions  in  1836 ;  hence,  too,  the  Liberal- 
ism of  so  many  gentlemen  of  the  long 
robe. 

But,  let  us  turn  from  commissions 
to  the  House  of  Ck)mmons  itself^  which 
encourages  and  sanctions  them;  let 
us  see  if  there  be  in  that  a»emUy 
much  proof  that  the  Wb%8  shnok  like 
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pnidfls  from  wooing  members  by 
g^rantiiig  fiiTomv.  Alas !  we  shall 
find  but  a  small  portion  df  honesty 
amon^  the  Reformers !  Whenerer  a 
memW  aooepts  a  place  of  importance 
he  most  resign  his  seat*  and  conse- 
qneDtly  the  Liberals,  in  most  cases,  are 
compelled  to  receiye  adyantages  from 
the  Whigs  by  depnty.  Mr  Hume 
and  Blr  J.  B.  Lenard  found  it  incon- 
venientto  abandon  their  parliamentary 
importance,  and,  therefore,  the  nephew 
of  the  one,  and  the  brother  ox  the 
other,  were  placed  on  the  Charity 
eommiBsion ;  while  Mr  Haryey  of 
Southwark,  being  not  quite  so  udth* 
fill  a  llfinisteriaBst,  was  refused  all 
eonnenon  with  the  body.  Mr  Eye- 
Irn  Dennison  having  well  deseryed  of 
the  Goyemment,  and  not  being  in 
holy  orders,  was  compelled  to  see  his 
brother,  instead  of  himself,  created 
Bishop  of  Salisbury ;  Mr  Lefeyre 
having  a  particular  objection  to  aban- 
don Hampshire,  was  content  in  the 
same  manner  to  see  his  brother  made 
one  of  the  Poor-law  commissioners. 
Bot,  on  the  other  hand,  Mr  Blamire, 
after  having  helped  the  Whies  to  carry 
theirTithe  biU,  and  assisted  them  in  the 
most  disinterested  spirit,  found  himself, 
when  the  act  came  into  operation,  so 
much  pressed,  that  he  resigned  his  seat, 
and  accepted  the  office  created  for  him 
by  the  measure;  and  Mr  Macaulay 
having,  aa  Secretary  to  the  Board 
of  Control,  framed  the  India  bill  of 
1833,  and  having  proyided  in  it  for 
the  appointment  of  another  official  in 
Bengal,  with  the  triffing  salary  often 
thousand  a-jrear,  was  condescending 
enough,  so  soon  as  the  bill  received 
the  royal  assent,  to  expatriate  himself, 
for  the  purpose  of  eiiyoying  the  new 
situation.  The  arts  of  Uie  Whigs  are 
various;  sometimes  they  reward  mem- 
bers with  a  peerage,  at  others  they 
transport  them  from  affection ;  some 
members  are  paid  for  resigning,  some 
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are  remunerated  for  remaining.  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  good  enough  to  resign 
Tiverton  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  in 
about  a  year  after,  that  act  of  friendly 
patriotism  was  reciprocated  by  the 
noble  Lord's  appointing  the  Liberal 
gentleman  to  a  valuable  post  in  Ha- 
vanna,  wherein,  if  report  speak  truth, 
there  is  very  much  dignity  and  no 
labour.  It  was  found,  when  the  Mel- 
bourne Minirtry  came  in,  that  Lord 
John  Russell  was  needed  in  Parlia- 
ment; so  Colonel  Fen,  a  gentleman 
who  doubtless  had  often  groaned  at 
rotten  boroughs  and  Tory  corruption, 
resigned  his  seat  to  his  Lordship,  and 
in  turn  received  an  easy  place  in 
the  Ordnance  Office.  On  one  oc- 
casion the  Whigs  were  defeated  at 
Devizes,  and  panted  to  retrieve  their 
character;  they  therefore  appointed 
Sir  Philip  Durham,  a  distinguished 
officer,  one  of  the  Conservative  mem- 
bers. Port- Admiral  at  Portsmouth, 
and  assured  him  he  must  resign, 
as  no  official  person  in  any  dock- 
yard could  have  time  to  attend  to  his 
duties  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Sir  Philip  complied  with  the  request 
thus  hinted,  and  Captain  Dundais,  a 
Whig,  was  elected  in  his  room ;  but 
behold!  immediately  afterwards,  the 
said  Liberal  was  made  flag-captain  to 
the  same  Sir  PhUip  Durham,  and  was 
nevertheless  permitted  to  keep  his 
seat;  and  so,  in  the  same  manner. 
Captain  Berkeley,  the  Whig  member 
for  Gloucester,  being  desirous  of  taking 
a  cruise,  was  appointed  to  the  Her- 
cules, 74;  and  permitted  to  sail  about, 
while  he  remained  representative  of  an 
important  city.  Very  often  officers  and 
lawyers,  and  even  clergymen,  are  re- 
warded for  their  efforts,  even  when  not 
successftil  at  elections,  and  still  more 
are  the^  encouraged  if  their  cause 
have  triumphed.*  Captain  Towns- 
bend,  who  opposed  Sir  Kobert  Peel  at 
Tamworth  without  a  chance  or  hope 


*  The  history  of  the  late  election  would  afford  a  curious  developement  of  the 
Whig  attachment  to  the  independent  exercise  of  the  franchise.  Kot  only  was  the 
Secret  Service  Money  raised  to  the  unusual  sum  of  L.  35,000;  but  patronage  was 
scattered  or  withheld,  as  seemed  most  advisable  for  the  interest  of  the  GoTcmment 
candidates.  In  Westminster  the  warrants  of  the  Court  Tradesmen  were  suspended, 
and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Household  was  appointed  chairman  of  the  Radical  com- 
mittee.  In  Plymouth,  Mr  Soltan,  the  organ  of  Oovemment,  declared  that  the  Minis- 
try would  employ  none  of  its  opponents ;  and  in  this  way  the  whole  of  the  boroughs 
wherein  there  is  Ministerial  patronage, — Portsmouth,  Bevonport,  Hythe,  Dover, 
Sandwidi,  Chatham,  Windsor  and  Harwich—were  carried.  Truly,  we  Uve  hi  days  of 
great  purity  snd  public  virtue ! 
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of  victoTf,  and  who  afterwards  Hbelled 
and  then  apologized  to  hia  opponent, 
was  inBtantfy,  in  return  fbr  Buch  meri- 
torious conduct,  appointed  to  a  twenty* 
dgfat  gun  frigate.  Lord  Claranoe 
Paget,  haying  ineflfectuallj  conteated 
Southampton  on  Liberal  prindpleSf 
was  suitably  encouraged  b^  a  similar 
appointment.  Mr  Fitonmon,  the 
son-in-law  of  Mr  Daniel  O'Connell, 
rather  than  interfere  with  Lord  Bra« 
bazon*s  election  for  the  coun^  of  Dub* 
lin,  retired,  and  shortly  afterwards^ 
doubtless  muehto  thesurpriseof  Idmself 
and  his  friends,  was  created  derk  of 
the  Hanaper  office ;  a  place  of  some 
trust,  and  more  profit.  Admiral  Sir 
J.  E.  Ommaney,  apparently  not 
heedless  of  these  signs  of  the  times, 
contested  South  Hampshire,  and 
when  defeated  was  consoled  by  being 
made  Admiral  [of  the  Fleet  on  the 
Lisbon  station.  Admiral  ElKot,  one 
of  the  junior  admirals  on  the  list, 
who  has  been  no  more  than  a  year 
in  possession  of  his  rank,  was  nseftil 
in  securing  the  return  for  Roxbui^glir 
shire;  and  his  brother,  the  First 
Lord  of  tiie  Admiralty,  in  considera- 
tion of  snch  great  national  services, 
sent  him  off  as  Admiral  on  the  African 
coast.  The  exertions  of  the  Duke  of 
Roxburgh  being  expected  in  his  natlye 
oonnty,  the  Whigs  felt  that,  as  hlsOraee 
had  no  Tote  in  the  House  of  Lords  as  a 
Scotch  Peer,  they  could  not  do  lees 
than  create  him  an  English  eari.  Dr 
Stanley,  an  acoomplisned  man,  assu- 
redly, with  some  influence  from  pro- 
perty in  Anglesea^  made  sundry  elec- 
tioneering speeches  from  the  hustings 
during  the  contest  there  in  April  last, 
and  Terily  he  had  hia  reward,  for  he 
was,  within,  two  months  after  that 
eyent,  appointed  Bishop  of  Norwich. 
Why  do  we  mention  these  things  ? 
not  because  they  are  the  worst  eases 
we  know,  not  because  they  are  the 
only  ones  we  can  trace,  but  beeanse 
they  are  eyidonces  of  a  wide-spread 
system  of  parliamentary  corruption. 
Doubtless  there  are  numberless  MtUe 
boons  cravodf  and  jobs  effected,  which 
operate  secretly  on  yotes  without 
being  known,  which  bring  candidates 
in  the  field  where  they  were  unex- 
pected, and  dye  them  support  they 
did  not  hope  for.  The  most  of  these 
naturally  remain  concealed,  but  sttfii« 
cient  numbers  are  reyealed  to  pro^re 
the  wortUessnesa  and  the  absurdity 
of  Whig  professions.     We  point  out 


particular  cases,  tnoie  as 
than  as  a  list  of  all  that  can  be  pro- 
duced.  We  will  advanoea  therefor^ 
a  step  farther,  and  aaeort  that  it  is 
capable  of  proof,  that  the  Whig  mea- 
surea— one  and  all,  from  their  fint 
admission  into  ofiBoe>  haye  been  asio- 
dated  with  schemes  for  the  angaoi- 
tation  of  Patronage,  and  aeeompaniHi 
with  the  establislmient  of  Bumeroaa 
plaoea  which  haye  acted  as  bails  to 
the  Legialature»  inducing  meddlers  to 
yote  for  a  bill«  in  the  knowledge  that 
their  frienda  and  the  Miniaton  woal^ 
through  its  meana,  haye  umaj  oppor* 
tnnitiea  of  foyouring  and  aantiag 
their  supporters.  We  any  the  Wfa^ 
measures  generally,  beeanse  we  know 
of  no  exoeption,  and  believe  that  the 
assertion  is  oapable  of  being  anatained 
by  proof. 

The  measures  of  Lord  Grey*a  Go- 
yemment  appear  to  be  peculiarly  opa 
to  the  charge.  The  Slave  Fmanid- 
pation  act  gaye  twenty  milliona  as 
compensation,  whidi  waa  doled  ool 
(after  a  complete  job  haying  been 
made  of  the  enquiry  into  the  ayenige 
yalue  of  slayes  in  the  difieicnt  idanda, 
&c.);  sitnationa  were  made,  devks 
yrere  appointed,  and  a  snqg  haryeat 
of  patronage  was  reaped.  Moreover, 
the  apprenticeship  system,  which  ie> 
placed  the  old  alayery  practice^  was 
attended  with  the  novel  appointsMBt 
of  some  hundreds  of  atipendiaiy  ma- 
gistrates, at  £400  per  annum  eadi. 
Thus  the  Whig  Miniatera  awl  thdr 
friends  had  no  reason  to  repent  haying 
passed  the  measure  for  emancipatiiig 
the  slaves. 

The  Reform  bill  itself,  beaidea 
giving  occasion  to  the  Boundary  coaa- 
miision,  created  also  the  r^atratloB 
system,  by  which  a  very  large  body 
of  barristers  receiye  yearly  a  quiet 
opportunity  of  gaining  a  eoosidMrable 
sum. 

The  Iriah  Chnreh  Reform  bill  was 
the  cause  of  a  commisdon,  and  as  it 
effected  many  practical  alteratloiis,  it 
rendered  necessary  the  appointment  of 
several  new  offidaU. 

The  India  bill,  for  altering  the  East 
India  Company*s  charter,  gave,  as  we 
have  remarked,  L.10>000  a-year  to 
Mr  Macanlay,  and  added  greatty  to  the 
patronage  of  the  Board  of  ControL 

The  new  Poor-law  biU  waa  tiie  ie«>> 
tile  source  of  extendve  patanHUige.  It 
has  occasioned  the  ^polntasant  of 
commisdonen,   aeeretaiief. 
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commSatkmenf  elinH  ke.f  and  if  it 
has  entailed  obloquy  on  its  authors, 
thej  hsTO  no  reason  to  saj  that  it  has 
not  alsoprodneed  its  benefits. 

The  Faotoiy  bill  of  Lord  Althorp 
gave  birth  to  sundry  situations^  some 
important^  some  minor  ones,  and  left 
the  WiugB  no  eause  to  complain  of 
their  policy  in  ooneedln^  the  measure. 

The  establishment  of  the  National 
System  of  Education  in  Ireland  was 
aeeorapaaied  with  the  no  less  suspi- 
cloofl  increase  of  patronage.  A  board, 
including  Papists  and  Protestants 
ali)[e,  was  formed,  and  veiy  many 
other  offices  were  neeessarily  ealled 
into  being  hj  it. 

The  fhr-»med  faOnre,  the  Bank* 
rnptoy  Mil  of  Lord  Brougham,  created 
a  new  Court,  and  sereral  dozen  situa* 
tioos  for  persons  styled  official  assig- 
nees. 

The  English  Tithe  bill  caused  fVesh 
commissioners  to  exist,  and  a  new 
office  to  be  created ;  it  produced 
re^rars,  secretaries)  and  clerks  ad 
mflnitum. 

The  Marriiffie  and  Registration  bills 
gSTe  the  WMgs  an  opportunity  of 
reirarding  all  their  petty  peculating 
ptrish  a^tators,  by  appointing  them 
'uperintendents,  and  mgnifying  them 
with  sakries  and  power. 

The  English  Municipal  bill  ex- 
tended the  rmstration  srstem,  by 
applying  it  to  £e  municipal  franchise, 
and  gate  the  Crown,  after  baring 
occasioned  an  expensive  commission, 
cousiderable  patronage  of  recorders, 
*c. 

The  Local  Courts  bill,  as  proposed 
by  the  Liberals,  would  hare  covered 
the  country  with  swarms  of  pert 
officials,  and  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  Goremment  a  vast  quantity  of 
additional  power. 

The  Imprisonment  fbr  Debt  bill,  as 
first  concocted  by  Sir  John  Campbell, 
was  intended  to  create  innumerable 
places,  many  of  which  were  of  a  very 
raluable  description. 

The  Irish  Constabulary  bill,  before 
H  was  amended  by  the  House  of 
Lords,  was  acknowledged  by  Mr 
Hume  to  be  one  of  the  most  extra- 
vagant measures  ever  framed;  the 
places  it  proposed  to  establish  were 
numerous,  the  salaries  heavy,  and  the 
whole  scale  of  duty  light. 

The  measures  that  fdled  last  ses- 
sion, the  Church-rate  bill  and  the  Irish 
Tithe  HO,  had  the  same  tendency. 
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The  Whigs  contintie  grasping  at  pa- 
tronage, and  perverting  it  when  ob- 
tained. They  now  threaten  the 
country  with  an  Equity  Court  bill 
creating  a  few  more  places,  and, 
among  others,  reriring  the  Lord 
Keepership  of  the  Great  Seal;  and 
not  content  with  this,  they  are  pre- 
paring a  bill  for  the  alteration  of  the 
patronage  of  the  army,  so  as  to  ren- 
der it  completely  their  own. 

Where,  then,  shall  we  Jnd  the  evi- 
dence of  our  enjoying  a  *'  No  Patron- 
age** Government  ?  It  is  not  too  bold 
to  assert  that  no  prerious  Cabinet  ever 
proposed  so  many  schemes  for  the 
augmentation  of  the  power  of  the 
Ministers  as  the  Whigs  since  1880. 
Even  the  Whigs  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle*s  time,  who,  as  Bubb  Dodding. 
ton  in  his  Diary  declares,  ^d  any  thing 
for  "  quarter-day,**  were  not  so  un- 
wearied in  their  ingenious  designs  to 
preserve   their   ill-gotten   authority. 
Never  were  there  more  places  than 
at  the  present  time.    Certain  salaries* 
before  the  Duke  of  Wellington  began 
the  work  of  summary  retrenchment* 
were  perhaps  higher  than  they  are 
now,  but  there  never  were  so  many 
recipients  of  petty  irages— there  never 
were  so  many  needless  expenses,  and 
such   numerous   dependents  on  the 
members  of  Parliament.  Our  Liberals 
have  no  objection  to  retrench  where 
they  themselves  escape  the  curtail, 
ments ;  they  do  not  obfect  to  lower  (he 
relief  awarded  to  the  poor,  to  regulate 
the  workhotise  diet,  and  to  scrutinize 
the  fees  of  every  cringing  official ;  but 
they  know  and  feel  that  the  only  way 
to  preserve  their  party's  power  Is  to 
accumulate  patronage,  and  to  use  it 
unscrttpulously  for  their  secret  ends. 
They  tell  the  country  that  they  are 
Reformers,  yet  they  never  carry  any 
reforming  measure,  unless  there  be  a 
hope  of  improving  thereby  the  position 
of  their  faction.  They  came  into  office 
declaring  their  determination  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  Europe ;  yet  during 
the  perioa  of  their  rule  they  have  in- 
terfered in  every  fordgn  and  domestic 
quarrel,  they  nave   profligately  ex- 
pended the  public  money  in  rendering 
their  neutrality  a  mockery,  and  have 
employed  our  fleets  and  our  marines, 
from  a  mean-spirited  desire  to  exert 
authority  whenever  they  possess  it,  in 
vexatious  and  sometimes  dishonour- 
able service. 

We  acknowledge,  however,  that  wo 
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could  pass  orer  these  eridenoes  of  cor- 
ruption* if  they  were  not  accompanied 
hj  manj  signs  of  most  dangerous  hos- 
tility to  the  Chnrch  Establishment. 
We  admit  to  the  Dissenters,  that  if 
the  minbters  of  the  Chnrch  do  not 
p^orm  their  duty  th^  constitute  the 
worst  foes  of  it.  We  are  senable 
that  if  tile  hierarchy,  if  those  who 
have  the  greatest  influence^  have 
no  interest  m  upholding  the  Church 
from  affisction  to  its  prindples, 
their  proceedings  necessarily  must 
itjgT"n^T^  and  injure  the  institution. 
During  the  six  years  the  Whigs 
have  possessed  power,  the  bishops 
who  have  died  have  included  Arch- 
biflhop  Biagee,  the  stanch,  able,  and 
single-minoed  champion  of  Protest- 
antism ;  Dr  Ellington,  the  Bishop  of 
Ferns,  the  learned  and  indefaitigable 
example  of  virtue  to  his  diocese  and 
fab  people ;  Dr  Jebb ;  Dr  Ryder ;  Dr 
Gray  (of  Bristol) ;  Dr  Burgess ;  men 
of  renowned  and  long-honoured  piety, 
"  whose  praise  is  in  all  the  Churches  ;** 
Dr  Briiudey»  the  ornament  of  Irish 
science,  and  tiie  disinterested  and  holy 
labourer  in  the  vineyard  of  truth ;  and 
Dr  Van  Biildert,  whose  great  liberality 
and  expanded  benevolence,  whose  so- 
lid worth  and  unsullied  character  have 
been  long  owned  and  admired  even  by 
the  rancorous  enemies  of  the  Church 
he  upheld  and  adorned.  When  we 
think  of  these  men  as  the  bishops  who 
have,  during  rix  years,  been  taken 
from  the  United  Church  of  England 
and  Ireland,'^  and  when  we  reflect  on 
the  erudition,  the  virtues  of  many  that 
remain-*  Ho wley.  Summers,  Trench, 
Bloomfield,  Moi^,  Kaye,  &c. — we 
cannot  but  be  firmly  convinced  that 
nothing  is  more  idle  than  to  asperse 
the  system  of  appointments  in  bygone 
times.  Among  the  names  we  have 
moitioned,  many,  indeed  the  largest 
proportion,  have  risen  from  humble 
stations  by  unaided  merit;  and  any 
one  of  them,  we  may  assert,  without 
hesitation,  would  honour  any  cause, 
and  cast  lustre  even  on  a  Church.  It 
b  sad,  to  consider  that  we  now  live 
under  men  who  are  guided  by  no  mo- 
tives but  party  attachments  and  politi- 
cal interest.  The  Whigs  openly  pro- 
claim that  none  shall  receive  from 
them  any  patronage  who  will  not 
sanction  spoliation,  and  become  fac- 
tious partisans.  The  evil  b,  there  b 
now  no  dbpensati<m  of  rewards 
among  the  meritorious  clergy ;  there 


b  0V6IT  encourageu^t  offered  to  ^ 
Church   assunung  a  mere  political 
aspect.     We  cannot  expect  fifinistani 
to  appoint  their  foes  to  situations  ui 
which  influence  can  be  exerted  against 
them,  but  we  do  think  that  the  hum- 
ble  and  blameless  clergy  who  have 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  their  way, 
without  connexion  with  party,  or  dere- 
liction of  duty,  should  not  be  made  to 
feel  that  on  them  the  door  of  prefer- 
ment b  securely  and  for  ever  do&tL 
It  bsaid,  and  we  have  every  reason  io 
believe  with  correctness,  that  what 
the  see  of  Hereford  was  vacant,  her 
BCagesty  was  desirous  of  filling  it  bj 
appointing  her  preceptor,  a  most  wot- 
thy,  ambble,  and  upright  man,  the 
Dean  of  Chester,  to  the  station,  but 
that  Lord  Melbourne  firmly,  though 
respectfully,  declined  to  recommfiod 
such  a  proceeding,  alleging  that  the 
Ministry  felt  com^pdled  to  a^ect  none 
for  preferment  who  would  not  heartily 
co-operate  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  Queen  b  reported  to  have  urged 
that  Dr  Daveys  was  a  man  far  remov« 
ed  in  sympathy  from  factious  str^ 
and  in  temper  from  woridly  conten- 
tion ;  still  the  Premier  remunedfinn, 
and  thus,  though  a  Minister  may  ap- 
point hb  tutor  to  a  bishoprick,  though 
Lord  Melbourne  or   Lord    Althorp 
may  enjoy  the  pririlege,  it  b  denied 
to  a  Queen  of  England,  because,  for- 
sooth,  the  interests  of  a  desperate  and 
violent  party  compel  Uiem  to  dbcon- 
rage  neutrality,  to  sanction  tiie  prosti. 
tution  of  patronaffe,  and  to  tempt  the 
clergy  by  valuable  rewards  from  ad- 
herence to  their  conscientious  opiiiioiis. 
The  Dean  of  Chester,  in  Ids  simplicity 
of  mind  and  fervid  spirit,b  but  a  spe- 
cimen of  hundreds  more,  men  of  unob- 
trurive  pbty,  of  gentie  sensibilities,  of 
retiring  and  humble  dispodtions,  of 
steady  faith  and  unswerving  principle; 
such  men  never  can  become  the  sbves 
or  the  toob  of  a  Ministry,  though  they 
might^  ornaments  of  a  diocese,  and 
blessings  to  the  nation.     Tet  now  all 
such  priests  of  our  Church  are  taught 
to  know  that  they  possess  no  qualiflear 
tion,  no  recommendation  for  sitoadois 
of  trust  and  dignity,  as  none  but  par- 
tisans are  henceforth  to  be  promoted, 
and  none  but  politicians  can  be  lu> 
shops.     We  eamestiy  kmg  for  tiie 
days  when  a  noble  sense  of  a  hi^ 
responsibility  will  animate  and  guide 
the  dbtributors  of  public  patronage, 
and  especially  of  the  patrxmage  con- 
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nectedwith  the  dmrch.    In  former 
days  we  bad  in  erery  Ministry  men 
like  Mr  Perceval^  l]<ord  Harrowby, 
Lord  Bezley,  and  others^  statesmen 
who  deeply  fdt  the  difficulties  of  their 
loffystatioos;  and  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  if  a  ConservatiTe  GoTemment 
wen  to  resume  the  administration  of 
affiuTBfWe  should  again  be  blest  with 
nders  intent  on  honouring  God.  Now> 
alas!  the  Ghujch  patronage  is  possess* 
ed  merely  as  an  dement  of  political 
strengthy  and  is  Talued  from  no  other 
eause.    At  the  present  day  we  need 
more  than  ever  an  honest,  pious^  and 
working  hierarchy ;  one  that  will  be 
instant  **  in  season  and  out  of  sea- 
son;" liberal*  zealous,  and  single- 
minded.    We  want  not  men  who  are 
insmcere  in  their  attachment  to  the 
Church  Establishment,  who  are  gpreat- 
ly  prejudiced  against  it,  who  are  ne- 
cenaiily   regarded   with    suspicion, 
who  are  disciples  of  the  new  school 
that  would  banish  the  Bible  from  our 
fichools,  and  rob  the  clergy  to  support 
such  Atheistical  education ;  we  want 
not  brawlers,  popularity-hunters,  yain- 
glorious  scribblersy  or  empty  casuists, 
for  we  live  in  times  when  nothing  can 
arail  the  institutions  we  are  defending 
but  constant  protection  from  secret  as 
well  as  open  foes.  The  foot  of  Popery 
u  on  the  threshold  of  our  temple,  the 
profaiimg  hand  of  Infidelity  has  been 
lifted  against  it,  and  it  is  needful  that 
all  who  hawe  eigoyed  peace  beneath 
its  shadow  should  resist  the  encroach- 
ments thus  threatened;  'and  yet  the 
GoTemment,  thus  bartering  the  inte- 
rests of  the  Church  they  are  sworn  to 
protect,  for  the  temporary  applause  of 
Its  enemies*  is  to  be  considered,  and 
has  often  professed  to  be,  a  pure  and 
inoormptible  Cabinet,  ruling  without 
regard  to  patronage,  and  by  the  force 
of  public  opinion  1 

We  know,  unfortunately,  of  no 
ground  for  hope  that  the  Whig-Radi- 
cal GoYemment  will  erer  be  able  to 
do  its  duty  to  the  Church,  and  to  dis- 
tribute patronage  justiy ;  for  it  is  allied 
with  those  (and  cannot  Uve  but  in  the 
sunshine  of  their  favour)  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  demolition,  per  fas  aut 
R^,  of  the  National  Establbnment. 
Vie  Ministry  may  boast  of  its  horror 
of  corruption,  but  its  deeds  condemn 
it ;  it  may  boast  of  its  attachment  to 
the  Church,  but  itft  necessities  contra- 
dict the  posability  of  such  an  attach- 
ment bemg  displayed.    It  is  impossi- 
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ble,  so  lon^  as  the  Whigs  warer  be* 
tween  proyrag  their  friendship  for  the 
Church,  and  tneir  gratitude  to  its  foes, 
that  the  former  can  ever  be  shown* 
because  self-interest  dictates  the  latter 
and  condemns  the  former.  And  this 
is,  we  apprehend,  the  secret  of  all  the 
corruption,  and  adl  the  prostitution  of 
patronage,  discernible  in  tiie  present 
Goyemment.  They  cannot  afford  to 
be  honest.  Their  necessities  are 
greater  than  those  of  any  other  Cabi- 
net, their  tenure  of  office  is  more  pre* 
carious,  their  temptations  to  evil  are 
consequentiy  much  stronger,  and  their 
virtue  is  not  sufficientiy  firm  to  resist 
the  blandishments  and  secret  motives 
which  constantiy  assail  them. 

Had  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  in  a 
minority  of  about  ten  in  the  last  Par- 
liament, so  degraded  himself  as  to 
scatter  baits  and  bribes  in  the  shape 
of  patronage,  among  the  needy  and 
g^rc^y  of  his  opponents ;  had  he  so 
far  stained  his  character  as  to  pro- 
cure the  retirement  of  some  mem- 
bers, the  absence  of  others,  and  the 
sudden  conversion  of  more,  he  might 
have  so  far  altered  the  temper  of  the 
immaculate  reformed  party,  as  to  have 
diminished,  if  not  have  abolished,  the 
strength  of  the  Opposition.  He  scorn- 
ed to  do  so ;  he  left  office  without 
enabling  the  most  slanderous  tongue 
to  sneer  at  his  proceedings,  and  with- 
out supplying  to  the  most  avaricious 
of  censure  the  slightest  grain  of  food. 
With  all  their  i^Tectation  of  convic- 
tion that  the  Tories  were  corrupt  and 
prodigal,  with  all  their  pretended  be- 
nef  that  the  return  of  the  Conserva- 
tives to  power  would  be  the  signal  for 
a  general  revival  of  any  sinecures 
time  had  exting^shed,  the  Whigs 
could  not  find  one  deed  of  proffigacy, 
one  act  of  extravagance,  or  one  action 
of  meanness  to  denounce  and  publish. 
Yet  it  will  be  said  the  necessities  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  equalled  the  difficul- 
ties of  Lord  Melbourne  I  Not  so. 
Sir  Robert  PeeVs  position  was  a  high 
and  lofty  one — it  was  a  position  of 
much  dignity  ;  and  it  was  no  part  of 
his  policy  to  keep  place  at  any  price 
and  any  sacrifice.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  making  an  experiment  whether 
the  nation  was  yet  wearied  of  inces- 
sant innovation  and  excitement.  He 
did  not  desire  to  hold  office  if  its  re- 
tention imposed  the  necessity  of  pan- 
dering to  popular  passion ;  he  was  con- 
tent to  retire  if  the  experiment  failed^ 
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ooiiTUiced  thai  If  he  prematurely  ad- 
hered to  power>  it  might  remoye  still 
farther  the  prospect  of  a  sahseqnent 
permanent  return  of  that  happy  spirit 
and  contented  mind  under  wmoh  a 
Consenratiye  Ooyemment  can  most 
beneficiallj  act.  The  Whigs^  on  the 
other  hand^  are  influenced  by  other 
considerations^  and  are  impelled  to 
other  deeds  than  those  wMoh  distin- 
guished Sir  Robert  Peel.  They  know 
that  if  they  can  protract  the  hour  of 
their  dismissal^  the  interyal  can  be 
employed  in  strengthening  their  party> 
giying  fresh  ardour  and  power  to  the 
Democracy^  and  diminisMng  the  force 
of  the  bond  of  union  among  their 
foes.  Every  year  gained  to  the  Whigs 
18  employed  in  augmenting  patronage, 
in  consolidating  strength,  in  conceding 
to  the  more  doubtful  portion  of  their 
friends,  and  in  preparmg  greater  dif- 
ficulties for  their  successors.  If  the 
Court  oppose,  they  reAise  to  resign  |  if 
the  House  of  Peers  condemn  them,  they 
still  dmg  to  place ;  if  their  majority  so 
wane  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that 
they  cannot  carry  any  single  measure, 
and  are  compelled  alternately  to  owe 
their  preseryationtothe  Conseryatiyes 
and  the  Radicals,  they  yet  adhere  to 
power,  and  by  intrigue,  amidst  the  scorn 
of  the  country,  creep  through  each  Ses- 
sion; merely  to  enjoy  In  the  recess  op- 
portunities of  fresh  secret  corruption. 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  Conseryatiyes 
to  be  a  firmly  resisting  party,  and  in 
an  age  of  innoyation  nothing  can  be 
more  natural  than  that  the  principle 
of  resbtanoe  should  constantly  be  re- 
ceiying  fresh  supporters.  The  Whigs 
know  thb,  and  experience  proves  it. 
That  alteration  in  public  opinion 
which  is  called  the  reaction,  is  simply 
the  perpetual  desertion  from  the 
moyement  party,  of  individuals  whose 
desire  for  change  Is  now  satisfied. 
When  Lord  Ripon  left  Lord  Grey's 
Government,  he  declared  it  was  time 
for  every  man  to  take  a  stand  against 
the  tide  of  revolution,  for  there  never 
would  be  any  fhrther  footing;  and 
this  is  precisely  the  feeling  of  every 
man  who  abandons  the  Liberals  ;  the 
appetite  for  alteration  is  appeased, 
and  a  desire  to  preserve  all  that  re- 
mains, compels  an  immediate  conjunc- 
tion with  the  resisting  party.  Lord 
Melbourne  sensibly  feels  the  gradual 
weakening  of  his  strength,  and  sees 
with  dismay,  supporter  after  supporter 
desert,  so  that  he  is  compelled  to  re- 
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cndt  elsewhere ;  and  as  neocHiljifl. 
creases  on  hhn,  his  desperation  grawM, 
until  he  at  length  finds  himself  indu- 
ced to  borrow  aid  from  many  be  has 
before  despised,  and  flrom  maayoa 
whom  he  has  trampled.  His  aecgMi 
ties  and  difficulties  are  the  causey  not 
the  apologies  of  his  eonduot.  His 
fault  lies  not  so  muoh  in  iflowiDg 
himself  to  stoop  down  to  the  UwA  ^ 
those  neoessities,  but  in  aeoepttng  a 
position  to  which  such  evUs  are  adhe- 
rent. He  does  not  mistake  his  poHey 
*  when  he  props  up  his  sinldng  party  br 
artificial,  and  sometimes  disgnoeiyt 
means ;  but  if  he  were  sincere  fai  his 
professions  of  purity^  in  his  prontises 
of  *'  No  Patronage,**  he  did  grievoasly 
mistake  the  diflloultiee,  and  underv-raie 
the  necessities  of  the  situation  lie  ne- 
cepted.  Our  provinoe  is  to  eoqirfre 
into  the  fact,  and  to  m^taia  the 
charge}  that  the  Whigs  having  eiiCer- 
ed  office  with  lofty  promises,  having 
excited  expectations  of  much  purity, 
and  of  honest  govemmeiit,  have 
gained  confidence  only  to  abuse  it, 
and  have  acquired  power  onlr  to  per- 
vert it.  And  more  than  fm,  that 
as  thdr  professions  were  more  bold 
than  'those  of  the  Oonservativeay  se 
haye  their  practices  been  worse. 
Many  honest  men  remainlf^  among 
the  Whigs  may  exense  to  thensselves 
deeds  their  moral  sense  eondennis,  by 
the  refieotion,  that,  however  evil  they 
may  be,  they  are  forced  on  them  by 
the  times ;  and  with  this  Justifteation 
of  the  expe^ency  of  thdr  condnet, 
they  may  be  contented  to  overlook 
thefkllacyand  the  wickedness  of  its 
principle.  We  do  not  ^ny  that 
among  the  old  Whig  party  thoie  vras 
much  of  patriotism,  tnough  distorted 
by  prejudice,  ndngled  with  evfl  ten- 
dencies and  mistaken  doctrines*  but 
we  can  affirm  that  the  present  state  of 
parties  prohibits  any  mdividual  who 
has  sufflcient  sense  to  think  for 
himself,  and  sufficient  courage  to  act 
on  his  own  opinions,  continuing  in 
the  ranks  of  Lord  Melbourne,  widle 
professing  abhorrence  of  corropiion. 
The  unscrupulaus  may  remain  with 
him  •  the  selfish  may  follow  hira  ;  the 
dishonest,  the  place-hunters,  the  slaves 
of  fketion  may  abide  with  him  ;  but 
justice  and  honour  command  every 
man  of  high  feeling  and  spirit  to  come 
out  from  among  the  contaminating 
band  of  Revolutionists^  whoy  nndi^ 
pretence  of  being  ptnie,  afe  saaction* 
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hig  pioffigaoy ;  and  who^  with  cumung 
pio&sioiiB  of  ooQstitutional  attach- 
DentB»  are  ilowly  destroying,  piece- 
meal oTeiy  institution  the  anoeatrj  of 
Britam  won. 

Let  00  look  at  the  practices  of  the 
Liberal  Ministry  in  relation  to,  and 
as  exemplified  in  their  tampering,  first 
widi  the  Peerue,  secondly  with  the 
Navy,  and  thirdhr  with  Ireland. 

When  Lord  Gre^,  on  the  corona* 
tioD  of  King  WiUuun,  created  the 
luoal  bateh  of  new  Peers,  he  found 
bimself  oompelled  to  omit  draughting 
many  from  the  House  of  Commons^ 
who  were  infiuential  thero,  and  who 
had  the  best  claims  on  him  for  prefeiu 
meat  and  eloTation.  His  ohoioe  was 
limited  to  the  Ckxmmonen  out  of  Par- 
ibuneot,  for  he  dared  not^  by  giviiig 
Pwrages  to  sitting  memberSf  hasaiS 
defeats  in  the  places  they  represented. 
Instead  of  addmg  weight  to  the  Peer- 
age,  he  was  tfius  constrained  to  dimi- 
nish the  ^Qgnity  and  infioence  of  his 
onier.  Besides,  he  faU  aU  the  diffi- 
cnlty  of  his  poeitiony  which  might 
coospd  him  to  attempt  swamping  the 
Urds,  by  creating  a  large  body  of 
nev  ones,  and  he  was  desirous  of  r»< 
%gni3ig  his  more  important  friends 
among  the  Commoners  for  that  pur- 
pose. Had  Lord  Grey,  in  1631, 
giren  his  Peerages  to  such  men 
as  Mr  Portman,  Mr  Coke^*  and  Mr 
Byng;  to  Mr  Methyeo,  Sir  Gilbert 
Heathoote,  Mr  Hanbury  Tracy,  Col. 
Kemyn  Tynte,  aaid  to  such  men  only, 
the  House  of  Lords  would  haye  re- 
cdved  an  aceessioD  of  great  strength, 
weahh,  infioence,  and  character ;  bnt 
Lord  Orey  could  not  do  this,  beeause 
his  ranks  In  the  Houee  of  Cmnmons 
could  bear  no  reduction  of  reputation, 
and  were  already  ludicrously  ragged. 
The  Conservatires  need  be  influenced 
by  no  such  oonsiderations ;  they  are 
not  80  weak  in  the  ooniltry,  and 
in  the  class  of  their  supporten, 
that  doing  Justice  to  the  Honae  of 
Lords  must  occasion  them  a  sad  r»> 
verse  of  nuwral  Influenee  in  the  House 
of  Commons.    If  Sir  Robert  Peel 
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have  to  create  the  Coronation  Peera 
(and  we  know  no  reason  why  yigor- 
ous  measures  should  not  be  taken  to 
demolish  the  Wbig.Radicals  before 
the  time  appointed  for  that  exertion 
of  patronage),  he  could  send  to  the 
House  of  Lords  many  men  like  Sir 
W.  Wynn,  Colonel  Grant  of  Grant, 
Mr  Wilbraham  Egerton,  Mr  Bethel, 
Sir  Charles  Morgan,  Mr  Kerr  of 
Downpatriek,  Mr  Daly  of  Galway, 
&  Charles  Coote,  Sir  James  Graham, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  Thomas 
AoLmd,  &o.,  &o.,  without  being  in 
any  d^ree  injured  in  die  aspect  of 
his  party  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
or  in  its  available  strengUi  in  the 
country.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  no 
interest  in  degrading  the  Peerage  and 
foelsnoneoessitytodoso.  The  Whigs 
feel  both.  They  are  painfully  aware 
that  the  more  they  strengthen  the 
Peerage  by  judicious  creations,  the 
more  influential  will  be  its  voice 
against  them;  and  they  know,  too, 
that  their  supporters  in  the  House  of 
Commons  already  contain  so  many 
they  must  despise,  that  it  would  be 
ill-judged  and  usurious  to  take  any  of 
the  most  respectable  from  the  assem- 
bly. Beside^the  Whig  Ministers  feel 
that  thev  cannot  trust  in  the  House  of 
Lords  the  few  independent  and  high- 
sjpirited  friends  who  adhere  to  them, 
for  already  many,  as  was  frequently 
proved  last  Session,  are  becoming  dis- 
contented with  the  yoke  of  the  h&  de- 
magogue and  suspicious  of  his  selfish 
policy.  Those  who  will  stoop  to  be 
hacks,  and  those  who  have  proved  by 
past  subserviency  their  meanness,  and 
by  veering  about  with  every  faction 
the  pliability  of  their  principles^  may 
look  for  preferment,  and  will  receive 
it.  Those  who  move  in  fashionable 
society,  without  ftinds  to  sustain  the 
characters  they  act,  and  having  fed 
long  on  the  public,  expect  to  derive 
still  further  advantages,  and  therefore 
remain  constant  to  thdr  masters,  are 
the  only  individuals  among  whom  pa- 
tronage is  scattered.  The  noble  spurn 
it,  the  wealthy  reject  it*  and  the  vir- 


*  Thete  two  gendemen,  who  were  then  oTerlooked,  together  with  aDother  of  the  anne 
class,  BIr  LitUeton,  hare  since  been  added  to  the  Peerage ;  b«t  it  was  not  uatil  tkey 
had  reth«d  from  Parliament,  or  were  on  the  poliit  of  doing  ao.  Were  the  patronage  of 
the  Whigs  always  bestowed  on  gentlemen  as  iniliieBtml,  sad  as  much  reqveeted,  the 
hostility  of  the  many  woold  be  dirahiiahed,  if  not  diianaed.  Mr  Portman  and  Mr 
Coke  are,  however,  exceptions  to  the  general  role  ;  and  as  new  iaAneatial  Whig  Peon, 
tfe  BOW  Khely  to  rsoHMi  so. 
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taons  despifle  its  possesson.  Bat  it  u 
a  calamitonfl'thiog  thattiie  fountain  of 
honour  should  thus  be  corrupted,  and 
its  stream  polluted.  Were  the  avowed 
Radicals  in  office,  we  should  expect  of 
them  the  mockery  and  the  degradation 
of  the  Peerage ;  we  should  expect  at 
their  hands  eyery  blow  at  our  institu- 
tions their  ingenuity  could  suggest; 
but  when  the  Whigs  are  the  Cabinet 
Mhusters,  we  scarcely  look  for  insults 
to  the  noblismen  whose  ancestry  is  in- 
terwoven so  closely  with  thor  own,  and 
whom  they  profess  to  admire  and  re- 
g^ard.  The  House  of  Lords  is  now  the 
great  barrier  to  the  encroachments  of 
reyolution,  the  chief  hop^  as  it  is  the 
firmest  guardian  of  the  nation.  We 
know  that  it  will  remain  so ;  and  we 
rgoice  in  the  conviction  that  its  popu- 
larity and  influence  have  increased, 
despite  tiie  calumny  of  its  foes,  and 
the  vile  treachery  of  the  Whigs ;  yet 
we  lament  that  the  avenue  to  its 
heights  is  over  a  rough  and  crooked 
rm^,  and  that  the  entrance  is  besieged 
by  many  who  never  can  procure  ad- 
mission but  to  debase  and  contaminate 
the  temple.  If  the  present  Minis- 
ters are  destined  to  bestow  the  tities 
which  the  coronation  will  render  ne- 
cessary, the  Peerage  will  again  be 
inundated  with  adventurers,  and  dis- 
honoured by  truckling  time-servers, 
while  the  rightful  successors  to  Par- 
liamentary honours  will  be  neglected 
and  foigotten.  They  will  dignify  with 
Peerages  only  the  respectable  men 
they  can  spare,  and  these  will  be,  un- 
fortunately, few ;  and  most  of  the  indi- 
viduals placed  amidst  our  Herberts, 
Devereuxs,  Courtenays,  Douglasses, 
and  O*  Neils,  will  be  as  low  in  grade 
as  in  feeling.  It  would  be  useless  for 
the  Radicids,  or  for  any  party  what- 
ever, to  assail  the  Peerage,  if  it  vrere 
constituted  as  it  once  was,  or  if  it 
remun  constituted  as  it  is  even  at 
present.  The  wealth  of  the  chief 
noblemen  on  both  sides— 4he  Nor- 
thumberlands,  Buccleuchs,  Lons- 
dales,  Hertfords,  Dartmouths,  Rel- 
ies, and  Newoasties  of  the  one  party; 
the  Sutherlands,  Devonshires,  and 
Clevelands  of  the  other,  render  them 
completely  independent  of  the  Minis- 
terial patronage  and  power;  their 
names  are  associated  with  the  noblest 
remembrances  of  Britain — ^they  are 
actuated  by  a  resolution  to  maintain 
their  fanmy  reputations — and  they 
possess  a  moral  influence  in  society 
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superior  to  any  that  desperate  he- 
tion  can  bring  to  bear  against  them. 
If,  however,  tiie  House  of  Lords,  br 
a  continuation  of  a  prostitutkui  of 
patronage,  were  at  length  to  contaia 
such  a  mixture,  were  to  be  compoeed 
of  such  tesselated,  heterogenous  mate- 
rials, that  the  people  wonld  begin  to 
hesitate  as  to  the  propriety  and  neces- 
sity of  its  preservation,  ^e  advocates 
for  organic  changes  woold  find  veiy 
littie  difficulty  in  turning  the  scale  is 
public  opinion,  and  sweeping  awaj 
the  whole  institution  toffetiier.  Bj 
abusing,  then,  the  coiifi£iiee  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  by  perverting  the  preu 
rogatives  exerdsed  under  their  advice, 
the  Whigs  have  it  in  their  power  to 
lessen  the  dignity,  and  conaeqoendj 
to  diminish  the  influence  and  stabilitT 
of  the  Peerage.  But  will  the  remnant  of 
the  old  Whig  party  permit  oondbct  so 
flagitious  and  dangerous  as  tius  ?  Will 
the  ancient  Peers  who  remain  with  the 
present  Government  allow  their  ord^ 
to  be  swamped,  thdr  privileges  pe- 
rilled, their  associates  d^rad^i,  for 
no  crime  but  a  conscientious  adberenee 
to  sincere  opinions,  and  an  earnest  ad- 
miration of  the  constitution?  WetriBt 
not.  We  cannot  think  that  tbe  noble- 
men who  are,  through  old  prgodice, 
through  the  ties  of  former  friendship 
or  dose  .connexion,  leagued  vrith  the 
Whigs,  will  sanction  the  debasemeot 
of  the  Assembly  where  their  fathers 
have  struggled  ior  the  national  rights, 
to  which  we  owe  our  coontiy's  gran- 
deur. 

During  the  life  of  our  late  lamented 
monarch,  the  Whigs  found  so  mnefa 
difficulty  in  obtaining  his  sanction  to 
measures  of  mischief,  that  their  powers 
of  evil  were  peculiarly  limited;  the 
Peerage,  therefore,  was  saved  for  a 
time,  and  suflTered  only  und^r  occasion- 
al insults.  Its  chiei^miBfortane  now 
lies  in  the  prospect  before  it.  With 
the  service  to  which  we  are  about  to 
allude,  the  ease  is  different.  The 
navy  is  already  the  victim  of  Whig 
corruption.  In  Scotland,  to  explaixi 
our  meaning,  we  have  only  to  say 
that  it  is  under  the  control  of  LonI 
Minto ;  to  that  nothing  need  be  added 
to  any  one  who  knows  hjb  Lord^iip's 
family,  or  has  traced  his  kindred 
winding  themselves  anuousiy  into 
every  cleft  and  hole  their  creeping 
propensities  can  discover.  But  all 
our  readers  may  not  be  so  enliffhtaied 
on  the  Elliot  character  and  history. 
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Lord  Minto  himself  is  a  living  monu- 
ment of  the  extent   to    wYuah  Hxe 
Whigs  carry  their  contempt  of  patron- 
age; with  his  brothers  and  endless 
cousins  he  forms  the  sixth  generation 
of  placemen.     The  Whigs  could  not 
have  chosen  for  the  Fi^t  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  under  a  <'  No  Patronage*' 
system  a  more  fit  person ;  his  history 
was  his  recommendation^  and- his  con* 
dact  ^  fully  confirmed  the  testi- 
mony it  afforded.     He  has  made  the 
DaYy-list  a  truly  curious  compilation* 
redocmg  the  number    of  names  of 
persons  on  active  service  to  the  small- 
est possible  extent,  and  using  these  in 
the  most  regular  succession.      The 
FagetSy  Greys,  Russells,  Careys,  Ot- 
ways,  Elliots,  Howards,  and  D'Eyn- 
coorts,  appear  in  nearly  every  ship, 
and  on  every  station.     The  seamen 
who  ba?e  fought  under  the  British 
flag  during  years  of  arduous  contests 
against   Gallic  ambition — ^the  heroes 
whose  scars  speak  more  eloquently 
than  a  thousand  tongues,  of  duty, 
patriotism,  valour  and  merit,  are  laid 
by  and  Delected,  to  make  way  for  the 
scions  of  nobility  and  the  sons  of  as- 
piring supporters.    To  contrast  a  for- 
mer navy-list  with  the  one  of  the  pre- 
sent quarter^  is  to  heap  ridicule,  efiect- 
ual  though  silent*  on  the  brawlkig  pro- 
fesdons  of  Uie  Liberal  party.     In  for- 
mer days  the  Reformers  spoke  mucK 
against  Lord   Melville,  and  insisted 
that  patronage  in  his  hands  was  con- 
sistently perverted  and  abused ;  there 
were  incessant  declamations  against 
his  partiality,  and  much  virtuous  in- 
dignation was  expended  on  his  sup- 
posed delinquencies  |  yet  a  glance  at 
the  proceedings  in  the  navy  during 
that  time  will  demonstrate  that  though 
the  I^iinisters   did,  as   all    Ministers 
may  and  ever  will  do,  promote  many 
among  their  fi  lends,  many  who  were 
mo&t  strongly  recommended  to  them, 
jet  that  the  aspect  of  the  navy-list  was 
essentially  different,  and  the  influence 
of  the  Government  on  the  service  di- 
rectly the  reverse.      In  one  solitary 
Tessel,  the  commander.   Lord   John 
Hay,  is  connected  with  a  Conservative 
family j  but  he  owes  not  his  post  to  his 
serrices,  his  well-tried  bravery,  his 
accomplished  mind,  but  to  the  remark- 
able circumstance  that  Sir  John  Hob- 
house  IS  hb  brotiier-in  law.     The  rest 
of  the  ships  afloat  (and  thanks  to  the 
non-intervention  policy,  their  number 
is  not  small)  are  officered  by  Whigs  or 
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"  Whigs  and  something  more**;  they 
are  £01^  with  tender,  but  noble  pupils 
of  the  official  schooknaster ;  by  rejected 
candidates,   decayed    politicians^    or 
<«  suffering  Papists.*'  By  these  worthies 
throughout  the  navy,  the   farce   of 
**  No  Patronage**  is  daily  performed 
under  the  sanction  of  her  M^esty. 
A  yacht,  in  the  shape  of  a  smidl  fri- 
gate, and  a  summer  cruize  in  the 
Mediterannean  at  the  public  expense, 
is  now  a  very  usual  and  fashionable 
amusement;  Lord  Minto  has  kindly 
consented  to  superintend  the  arrange- 
ments;  no  trouble  is  given  to  the 
amateur  seamen*  and  ever^  thing  is 
carefully  prepai^d  for  their  comfort 
and  idleness.      Great  care  is  taken 
that  the  tempers  of  the  young  gentle- 
men shall  not  be  ruffled,  for  no  one  of 
opposite  political  sentiments  is  per- 
mitted on  board ;  and  equal  prudence 
is  displayed  in  securing  them  as  much 
as  possible  from  any  gales  of  wind, 
for  the  calmest  seasons  and  the  most 
peaceful  seas  are  chosen  for  their  ex- 
peditions.    Should  they  desire  to  en- 
jov  the  diversion  and  pastime  of  war, 
wherein  one  party  is  the  aggressor, 
and  the  other  is  expected  not  to  fire  in 
return,  they  may  land  on  tlie  north  of 
Spain ;  and  then,  occupying  a  steamer, 
may  sail  up  some   river   with   the 
union-jack   flying;    and   then    when 
the  natives,  recognising  the  banner  of 
an  old  ally,  are  prepared  to  salute, 
they  have  full  permission  to  display 
their    courage,    by  delivering   some 
broadsides  for  the  honour  of  the  Go- 
^vemment  pledged  to  peace,  reform, 
and  retrenchment!     Of  late   there 
have  been  so  many  apnlications  for 
participation  in  these  creditable  cruizes 
that  the  navy  estimates  have  been  in- 
creased to  supply  the  requisite  addi- 
tion  of  money   and  sailors.      Lord 
Minto  and  the  Whigs  have  been  dis- 
posed at  all  times  to  complvwith  re- 
quests from  gentlemen  to  whom  they 
are  indebted,  and  have  patriotically 
resolved  that  the  vessels  so  long  con- 
fined   to    the    dock-yards   shall    be 
launched  forth  on  the  deep,  not,  as  in 
days  of  yore,  to  scour  the  ocean,  or  to 
encounter  the  opponents  of  Britain's 
sovereignty  of  the  seas*  but  to  be  play- 
ed with  as  toys,  by  official  dandies 
and  slavish  partisans.     The  navy  of 
England  has  hitherto  been  deemed  the 
noblest  service  in  the  world,  and  the 
firmest  bulwark  of  the  country ;  and 
Tfho  could  have  expected  that  the 
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WhigSy  the  loud  professors  of  impart 
tiality  and  justioei  the  ranting  aavo* 
cates  for  searching  reform  in  every 
department^  would  be  the  men  to 
strike  the  blow  at  this  serrioe,  so  often 
lauded  by  themselves  ?  The  first 
speech  Lord  Erskine  ever  made  fh)m 
the  \mt,  was  in  defence  of  the  naval 
officers,  and  against  the  profligate  ad- 
ministration of  the  Admiralty.  It  was 
upon  the  occasion  of  an  attempt  having 
been  made  by  a  post-captain  to  ex- 
pose the  corruption  practised  at  Green- 
wich Hospital  that  the  Whig  advocate 
thus  spoke — 

**  My  Lords,  this  matter  is  of  the  last 
importance.  I  speak  not  as  an  advo- 
cate alone,  I  speak  to  you  as  a  man ;  as 
amember  of  a  state  whose  very  existence 
depends  upon  her  naval  strength .  If  a 
misgovernment  were  to  fisdl  upon  Chel- 
sea Hospital,  to  the  ruin  and  discourage- 
ment or  our  army,  it  would  be  no  doubt 
to  be  lamented;  yet  I  should  not  think 
it  fatal  J  but  if  our  fleets  are  to  he  clipped 
by  the  haneflil  influence  of  elections,  we 
are  lost  indeed!  If  the  seaman  who, 
^hile  he  exposes  his  body  to  fhtigues  and 
dangers,  looking  forward  to  Greenwich 
as  an  asylum  for  infirmity  and  old  age, 
sees  the  gates  of  it  blocked  up  by  cor- 
ruption, and  hears  the  voice  and  mirth 
of  luxurious  landsmen  drowning  the 
groans  and  complaints  of  the  wounded, 
helpless  companions  of  his  glory,  he 
will  tempt  the  ^eas  no  more.  The 
Admiralty  may  press  his  body,  indeed, 
at  the  expense  of  humanity  and  the 
constitution ;  but  they  cannot  press 
his  mind;  they  cannot  press  the  heroic 
ardour  of  a  British  sailor;  and.  In- 
stead of  a  fieet  to  carrv  terror  all  round 
the  globe,  the  Admiralty  may  not  much 
longer  be  able  to  amuse  us  with  even 
the  peaceable  unsubstantial  pageant  of 
a  review."*  Where  now  are  the 
Whigs  by  whom  this  eloquence  was 
applaudea ;  where  now  is  the  evidence 
that  they  think  our  fleets  should  not 
suffer  *•  by  the  baneful  influence  of 
elections?"  Let  the  defeated  candi- 
dates at  sea  reply  I 

Our  third  consideration  of  Whig 

Eractices  refers  us  to  Ireland.  We 
ave  lately  seen  there  a  magistrate 
dismissed  from  the  commission  of  the 
peace  in  Tyrone,  for  drinking  a  toast 
in  Armagh;  and  if  few  such  cases  will 
in  future  happen,  the  cause  will  be, 
that  in  the  present  reign  the  commis- 
sion will  be  so  framed  as  to  exclude  all 
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Who  may  be  inclined  so  seriously  to 
sin  against  the  laws.  Lord  Mulgrave 
Will,  doubtless,  be  care^  that  the  re- 
bels of  1798  shall  never  be  reminded 
of  their  defeat,  and  will  bd  edually  so- 
licitous to  protect  all  firee-spoken  per- 
sons who  may  think  it  Uecessaiy  to 
libel  the  clergy — 

**  That  in  the  captain's  bat  a  choleric 

word) 
Which  in  the  private  is  rank  blaq^hemy." 

Beware,  then,  O  Protestmits  of 
Ireland  !  how  you  venture  to  offend 
ihemsjesbr  of  the  people,  or  to  ques- 
tion the  freedom  of  election,  when 
your  liberties  are  prostrated  by  a 
relentless  mob  I  i  ou  may  boldly 
lift  your  hands  against  the  vigilant 
officers  of  tiie  law:  yon  may  rob  the 
^  parson,"  and  publish  the  joke ;  you 
may  utter  sedition,  attack  the  l^:iS' 
lature,  clamour  fbr  a  repeal  of  the 
union ;  but  beware  how  you  presume 
to  organize  your  strength,  to  exercise 
the  right  of  self-defence;  to  whisper  a 
recoUeotion  of  former  victories  over 
Popery,  in  the  field  or  the  senate  1 
True,  your  church  is  assaulted,  many 
of  its  ministers  have  perished,  your 
franchise  is  nuUifled,  your  property  is 
threatened,  your  breuiren  have  been 
slaughtered,  or  have  fied  in  despair; 
but  venture  not  to  hint  disaffection, 
presume  not  to  repine ;  be  loyal  and 
quiet,  fbr  your  loyalty  shall  bo  argued 
contentment,  and  your  tranquillity 
acqidescence  in  revolution!  We  have 
arrived.  It  seems,  at  days  when  the 
only  path  to  power  in  Ireland  is 
through  distinction  in  prtedial  outrage, 
or  political  agitation.  The  law  officezs 
of  the  crown  are  Roman  Catholics ; 
their  feet  are  on  the  steps  of  the  bench, 
and  their  grasp  on  the  whole  council- 
table  at  the  Castle.  The  Government 
exists  only  by  sufferance,  and  drags 
out  a  miserable  existence  by  dispen- 
sing patronage  indiscrimiinateiy  among 
the  foes  of  the  public  peace,  and  the 
enemies  ofthe  National  Church.  Were 
it  for  a  smgle  month  to  cease  supply- 
ing those  who  are  at  once  its  masters 
and  its  tools  with  power,  it  would  &I1 
through  their  desertion.  Not  the 
slightest  encouragement  is  eiven  to 
the  humble  but  industrious  pi3>lic  ser- 
vant, if  he  be  neutral  in  politics  ;  not 
the  slightest  prospect  of  advancement 
is  presented  to  the  lawyer  who  attends 


J-ord  Krakine's  speech  on  Captain  DiUllic's  Case  in  177B. 
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mersly  to  his  professiondl  avocations 
no  hope  of  eleratMB^  or  eyeii  of  sup- 
port in  cases  of  emei^encyy  is  pre* 
sented  to  any  mdlvadual  on  the  eon- 
stabularv  establishment^  who  fulfils  his 
trust  with*  firmness  and  impartialitr. 
The  magistrates  are  selected  from  the 
worst  class>  from  those  who  have  been 
or  are  popular  oandidates;  all  the 
goBtlenMii  dismissed  from  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  under  Lord 
Ang^eaea  and  Lord  W^ksley  (behig 
Papists),  have  been  restored ;  the 
jttdgea*  reeommendadons  of  high- 
sheri^  are  unheeded;  and  though  the 
Proteetants  do  undeniably  possess 
nineteen-twentieths  of  the  land  in  the 
eovntry,  yet  the  sherifih  are  selected 
ehiefly  from  the  Roman  Catholics  | 
they  are,  in  fiiet,  men  of  the  very 
smallesi  prstensionB  to  influenoe  or 
nation*  The  assessors  at  the  poll-booths 
•le  of  the  same  Und ;  the  revising 
barristers  are  almost  invariably  parti« 
sane  of  the  most  violent  order ;  the 
chainnansldps  of  counties  are  given 
to  factious,  ignorant,  and  often  un- 
known men.  The  inspectors  of  police 
nre  frequently  individuals  who  have 
been  accused  of  breaking  the  laws, 
and  are  appointed  on  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Rebel  Association.  No 
enquiry  is  ever  made  whether  a  can- 
didate for  office  belong  to  that  illegal 
body,  altiiough  the  impartial  Lord 
Muigrave  had  uniformly  marked 
erery  mw  fbr  exclusion  who  had 
joined  the  Orange  Society.  Mean- 
while the  Court  is  filled  with  the 
numerous  aides-de-camp  of  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  with  Popish  iMshops  and 
priests,  vrith  the  most  approved  spout- 
ers  at  tlie  Corn  Exchange,  all  expect- 
ing some  mark  of  favour,  and  solicit- 
ing some  proof  of  Whig  "  No  Pa- 
tronage." In  every  randfication  of 
die  public  service  the  same  system 
of  espionage,  of  injustice,  partiality, 
and  favouritism,  is  at  work ;  in  every 
eomer  of  the  country  it  is  Mi ;  it  ex- 
tends to  trifles,  and  ascends  to  the 
most  important  matters  i  effecting 
even  newspapers,  irritating  indivi- 
dnaJs,  and«^  disturbing  the  regular 
course  of  duty.  Withal,  nevertheless, 
the  Oovemment  professes  to  be  based 
an  popular  opinion,  to  be  strong 
enough  to  spurn  all  petty  arts,  and  to 
be  independent  of  all  purchased  assbt- 
anoe.  Oh  yes!  it  is  perfectiy  inde- 
pendent; it  is  independent  of  all 
'  settled  principles,  of  all  defiptte  pur- 
posesi  of  aU  honesty,  liberaHty^  and 


disinterestedness;  its  object  is  the 
retention  of  place,  the  augmentation 
of  the  patronage  it  pretends  to  des- 
pise, and  the  demolition  of  all  the 
interests  that  oppose  it  In  Ireland, 
as  in. England,  there  are  a  special 
favoured  few,  who  are  more  particu- 
larlv  benefited  by  the  favourable 
notice  of  the  stage-struck  Lord  Mui- 
grave; bask  securely  in  the  sun  of 
vice-regal  partiality,  and  applaud,  with 
sincerity  that  cannot  be  doubted,  the 
l)enignant  authority  they  enjoy ;  but 
the  mun  bodv  of  the  people  in  the 
nation  are  either  controlled  and  de- 
luded by  the  priesthood,  and  the  other 
Ihvourite  servants  of  the  adndnistra- 
tion  s  or,  being  Protestants,  are  dis- 
trusted and  insulted,  though  their  de- 
fence of  the  British  oonnexion  is  the 
only  genuine  support  on  which  a 
government  can  permanently  rely. 
.  Can  it  be  supposed  that  any  party, 
even  the  present  Ministry,  would  in 
this  manner  disgrace  themselves,  and 
injure  the  country,  if  they  were  not 
sensible  of  a  pressing  necessity  to 
stretch  their  patronage,  to  use  every 
exertion  of  trick,  manceuvre,  and  in- 
trigue, in  order  to  save  their  offices 
and  to  carry  on  their  vacillating 
policy  ?  Would  any  set  of  men  stoop 
to  actions  so  unworthy  of  nominal 
statesmen,  if  they  were  not  actuated 
end  impelled  by  urgent  motives  of 
selfishness?  Would  commissions  be 
thus  abused,  parliaments  be  thus  de- 
graded, the  church,  the  peerage,  the 
navy,  the  Irish  people  be  thus  injured 
by  professors  of  public  virtue,  if  there 
were  not  hidden  agencies  behind  the 
scenes,  or  evil  motives  undivulged? 
Surely  not.  The  plea  of  «  No  Pa- 
tronage*'  would  not  be  so  grossly 
ridiculed  in  practice,  if  difficulties  not 
otherwise  to  be  dispelled  were  not 
pressing  heavily  and  anxiously  upon 
them.  But  what  avails  this,  after  all  ? 
Has  it  secured  Whig- Radical  power, 
has  it  rendered  their  tenure  of  office 
permanent,  or  even  strong?  No! 
these  daily  mean  and  petty  expedients 
have  not  prevented  their  numbers  de- 
creasing, and  their  remaining  friends 
sinking  rapidly  in  credit  and  popu- 
larity. And  what  effect  have  they 
had  on  the  Income  of  the  country,  on 
the  expenditure  the  Whigs,  on  acced- 
ing to  power,  promised  to  retrench  ? 
Let  the  following  facts  speak. 

The  most  remarkable  charges  which 
the  Whigs  have  managed  to  increase^ 
are  these :-« 
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Charge  10  1836.  ia37« 

Police  and  Criminal  Prosecutions,      .        •        .        247,605  329,5201 

Foreign  Ministers*  Salaries  and  Pensions,            •        176,015  198,301 

The  Navy,  effective  and  non^ffectiYe,         •        .     4,099,430  4,205,726 ! 

PubUc  Works, 280,600  316341 

Post-Office  charge  of  collection,          .        •        •        686,141  712,304 

Miscellaneous  services,  ^c 1,194,031  2,213,902! 


JN'importel  the  duty  on  Brituh 
spirits  has  increased  nearly  half-a- 
miUion,  and  that  on  malt  nearly 
double  as  much :  we  therefore  have 
the  consolation  of  knowing  that  if  our 
criminal  prosecutions  are  increasing, 
so  also  is  our  intemperance;  and  if 
"  No  Patronage**  is  marvellouBly  aug- 
menting the  most  suspicious  charges 
in  the  public  expenditure,  the  cost  of 
that  intemperance  will  supply  the  re- 
quisite deficiency!  We  have  had  a 
bad  year  for  trade,  and  much  profes- 
sion of  economy  from  the  Whigs,  but 
who  will  presume  to  say  any  thing 
dbrespectml  even  if  the  nayy  be  in- 
crease, and  foreign  ministers  hatched, 
and  "  Miscellaneous  services"  per- 
formed at  an  enormous  expense,  in  a 
season  of  profound  peace  ?  Of  course 
we  must  remain  contented,  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  that  **  Liberals" 
are  our  rulers,  and  that  if  we  have  been 
foolish  enough  to  trust  them,  we  well 
deserve  to  suffer  for  our  credulity. 

If,  howeyer,  we  seriously  view  the 
state  of  affairs  in  another  light,  if  we 
have  resolved  to  be  deluded  no  more, 
these  facts  should  be  properly  and 
thoroughly  published  in  contrast  with 
the  plausible  pretences  of  the  Whig 
party.  We  ask  our  fellow  countrymen, 
if  tMs  great  nation  is  not  acting  with 
unbecoming  timidity  in  bowing  to  the 
priest-ridden  and  corrupt  Government 
that  now  lords  it  so  unfortunately  in 
the  land,  to  the  discouragement  of 
Protestantism  and  the  peril  of  the 
Constitution  ?  The  Whigs  stand  be- 
fore Uie  people  condemned  and  ridi- 
culous; they  have  yiolated  pledges, 
and  leagued  with  peijurers  to  obtain 
assistance  in  so  doing.  Their  jobs 
have  been  flagitious  in  their  character, 
extensive  in  number,  and  peculiarly 
disgraceful  from  beiag  perpetrated 
whUe  the  echo  still  was  heard  of  dif- 
ferent professions.  The  nation  has 
been  patient  too  long;  we  trust  that 
it  has  now  resolved  to  be  duped  no 
more.  Our  rulers  have  dishonoured 
their  stations,  perverted  alike  their 
ability  and  their  power ;  rendered  the 
country's  welfare  subservient  to  a  fac* 

'^n's  uaterest,  and  robbed  (he  people; 


after  obtaining  confidence  by  false  and 
mean  pretences.  We  have  iliowii  that 
the  necessities  of  their  position  compel 
them  to  continue  the  same  caner  of 
mingled  wickedness  and  folly;  bat  we 
cannot  think  that  the  day  is  dirtant 
which  shall  dash  them  from  the  places 
they  secured  by  intriigae,  and  have 

£  reserved  only  by  eomipticm.  Thej 
ave  one  single  hope,  that  the  dema- 
gogue they  have  propitiated  by  hum- 
ble submission  in  Ireland — whoee  mi- 
nions they  have  patronised*  whose 
tools  they  have  promoted,  whoae  ini- 
quitous designs  tiiey  haYe  aanctioiied 
—will  be  able,  in  defiance  of  the  voice 
of  Protestant  England,  to  sustain  them 
in  the  bad  eminence  to  which  they  have 
climbed.  They  are  contented  to  be  sa- 
ved by  the  man  whose  touch  they  con- 
sidered pollution,  whosebaseandaordid 
actions  have  stamped  him  with  a  mark 
as  broad  and  deep  and  reyolting  as  the 
burning  brand  of  Cain ;  and  thdr  deeds 
in  office,  if  secured  by  hia  agency,  will 
doubtless  be  worthy  of  tiieir  renewed 
connexion.  The  venerated  inatitn- 
tions  of  the  land  will  be  sacrificed  to 
his  anti-national  and  infamous  ambi- 
tion ;  the  highest  offices  of  the  State 
will  be  pL&c&d  as  gifts  iqton  his  shiine; 
and  the  consummation  will  ensue  of 
that  terrific  policy  which  cmnpasses 
Protestant  extermination,  the  sorren- 
der  of  our  citadels,  the  annihilat^n 
of  our  rights,  and  the  disastrous  des- 
truction of  the  altar  at  which  our  &- 
thers  knelt  and  worshipped.  We  owe 
to  ourselves,  then,  to  ancestral  memo- 
ries, to  the  future  welfare  of  our  land, 
to  repel  and  to  conquer  the  insidious 
foes  who  threaten  .and  surronnd  us. 
Let  them  tempt  some  few  deserters  by 
the  glittering  baits  of  patronage  and 
pay  ;  let  them  urge  on  the  wavering 
by  the  miserable  manoeiarre  of  steal- 
ing their  monarches  Wme,  and  en- 
graving its  royal  inidids  on  their  pi- 
rate banner;  but  the  constitutional 
phalanx  will  remain  firm,  unshaken  in 
constancy,  unequalled  in  courage, 
while  the  heterogeneous  masses,  plun- 
dering the  public  and  revolutionizing 
the  nation,  will  divide  and  waste  away, 
9r  f»U  in  fury  and  desperatioD. 
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BT  AN  OLD  CONTRIBUTOR. 


London,  Sept.  1637. 
Dear  Christopbbr, 

Conceiting  that  at  that  particular 
time  of  the  year,  and  juncture  of  pub- 
lic aSdn,  London  would  not  miss  me 
for  a  fortnight  or  so,  I  slipped  quietly 
away  to  Dover,  with  my  wife  and 
little  BOB,  and  his  attendant,  on  the 
lOtfa  of  August  last.  On  the  ensuing 
Sonday  afternoon,  about  two  o'clock, 
yoa  might  have  seen  me  perched  upon 
the  summit  of  Shakspeare's  Cliff, 
grazing  from  that  silent,  celebrated 
eminence,  through  the  clear  air,  at  the 
outline  of  ihe  French  coast,  dim  in  the 
distance.  Never  had  I  seen  it  before, 
and  many  things  did  the  sight  of  it 
suggest  to  me.  Upwards  of  thirty 
years  had  I  lived  in  the  world,  without 
Daving  seen  more  of  it — I  am  almost 
ashamed  to  write  it  down — ^than  Eng- 
land, Wales  (where  I  was  born),  and 
Scotland.  Never  had  I  been  so  near 
France— our  ancient  professed  enemy, 
onr  present  equivocal  friend — and  shaJl 
I  lose  this  opportunity,  thought  I,  as 
I  discerned  the  Calais  packet  like  a 
little  hissing  tea-kettle  making  its  way 
for  Dover,  of  placing  my  foot  upon 
Monsieur's  territory — and  that,  too,  at 
ancient  Calais  ;  of  hearing  foreign 
people  speaking  a  foreign  language 
in  a  foreign  place — even  if  it  be  foV  but 
a  day — of  seeing,  in  short,  how  thej 
canyon  the  war? — Hem! — To  Calais 
^  I  verily  go  on  the  morrow  by  the 
eight  o'clock  boat,  if  I  am  alive  and 
well, — and  my  infe  will  part  with  me, 
without  fearing  that  her  Majesty  would 
hare  bom  another  loyal  subject,  dur- 
ing our  brief  absence,  on  my  account; 
~nay,  peradventure  my  wife  would 
choose  to  accompany  me ;  and  if  she 
does,  I  am  sure  my  little  son  shan't 
be  left  behind — and  then  his  maid 
most  go — ^whewl  here  was  a  regular 
affair  upon  my  hands  all  at  once! 
J^is  sic  visum.  My  wife  (I  shame  to 
say  it),  was  the  only  one  of  the  four 


that  could  speak  French— bah!  tha. 
was  bad,  certainly ;  then  there  were  the 
usual  train  o{  desagremens — searching, 
and  registering,  and  so  forth: — but 
my  mind  was  made  up,  and  could  not 
easily  be  turned  from  this  great  enter- 
prise. 

Monday  the  1 4th  August  opened 
calmly  and  beautifully.  The  sea 
seemed  smooth  as  a  polished  mirror — 
a  sight  that  not  a  little  comforted  me 
on  account  of  my  companions^  as  we 
passed  along  the  shingly  shore  a  little 
after  seven  o'clock,  on  bur  way  to  the 
harbour,  where,  lo!  two  steamers  were 
making  sputtering  and  smoking  pre- 
parations for  starting— one  an  English 
boat,  the  other  the  French  mail-packet. 

*'  Sare,'*  said  in  a  low  tone  the 
Captain  or  steward  of  the  latter,  step- 
ping up  to  us  as  we  anproached — "  if 
ydu  shall  go  wit  me— oien  I — we  shall 
take  you  for  five  shilling — the  oter 
charge  you  ten  shilling — and,  cer- 
tainement ! — ^we  shall  be  there  one  half 
hour  first — Sare!  we  carry  the  maille!" 
he  added,  with  an  important  air. 

«  No— I~I  think,'*  said  I  hesitating 
— "I think  r 

"  Beautiful  boat,  sare!  mi  ladi,  ver 
fine  boat" 

We  passed  on  to  make  enquiries  into 
the  real  state  of  the  question  as  to  fares ; 
and  I  soon  found  that  the  Frenchman 
had  taken  the  great  liberty  to  tell  me 
a*greater  lie;  for  the  English  boat 
charged  only  five  shillings  instead  of 
ten  shillings ;  and  her  Captain  seem- 
ed such  a  hearty  thorough-going 
Englishman,  that  forthwith  we  step- 
ped down  the  accommodation-ladder 
— and  were  soon  on  our  way,  having 
the  start  of  the  Frenchman,  who 
did  not  follow  for  several  minutes. 
Our  Captain  was  wroth  enough  when 
I  informed  him  of  the  attempted  im- 
position of  his  rival.  "  Oh,  sir,"  said 
he,  "  if  you'll  believe  me,  those 
Frenchmen  are  the  biggest  liars  God 


*  We  are  aMored  hy  our  quaint  correspondenV^and  we  believe  him— that  nothing 
is  set  down  in  his  paper,  even  to  the  minutest  details,  that  did  not  actually  occur  to 
htm  in  his  brief  trip  to  Calais.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  our  numberless  tourists 
were  equally  fkithfid— am/  obtervant, — C.  N. 
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Almighty — or  rather  the  deTil  ever 
made  I  Many  and  many's  the  passen- 
ger they've  done  me  out  of  in  that  way." 

**  A  ad — hem  ! — how  many  have 
you.  Captain,  done  them  out  of? — 
Eh  I  you  understand  ?" 

"  None,  sir^-never  I— honour  bright!'* 
he  answered  with  a  serious  air — and  I 
believed  him.  At  length  we  beheld 
Monsieur  coming  out  of  the  harbour ; 
and  I  began  to  feel  a  little  curiouB  to 
see  which  was  the  better  sailer — ^union- 
jack,  or  tri-colour. 

«»  Which  is  the  quicker  boat?**  I 
asked  of  the  Captain,  as  wo  both  stood 
looking  over  the  stem  at  our  com- 
panion. 

«  Why — much  about  the  same; 
perhaps — ^If  there  is  any  difference, 
certainly — why,  sometimes  one  has  it, 
and  sometimes  the  other,  you  see  !** 

«•  Which  wttl  get  to  Calais  first  to- 
day,  dVc  think?" 

«  Why,  we  shall— not  a  doubt  of 
it.  Monsieur  won't  fbtcb  up  this  start, 
anyhow — ^let  him  puff  and  blow  as 
hard  as  he  likes  I" 

''  His  is  a  very  good-looking  boat, 
eh?" 

»'  Ay,  ay,— no  doubt ;  all  out- 
side, though— like  all  the  French  1 
Our  inside  and  engines  are  five  times 
the  strength  of  hS.  His  boat  is  Just 
fit  for  this  sort  of  thing ;  but  Td  go 
round  the  world  in  mine.  Til  be  — 
if  I  wouldn't  I" 

For  about  twelve  miles  the  two 
boats  preserved  the  same  relative  dis- 
tance;  and  1  fblt  a  kind  of  schoolp 
boy*s  interest  in  standing  and  watch- 
ing our  competitor— whom,  by  and  by, 
I  regretted  to  see  certainly  beginning 
to  gain  upon  us.  By  the  time  that 
We  were  about  two-thirds  on  our 
Wuy,  the  ^Uow  had  positively  got  up 
tons. 

^  Ah,  Captain— tis  no  ^sc;  weY^ 
dviftrmatched;  I'm  afraid  the  tri-co- 
Ibur  is  radier  too  much  for  the  union- 
jack" 

"  Tri-colour  a. match  for  the  union- 
jack?  D— d  if  she  is,  though,— aud 
none  knows  it  better  than  she,  or  she*s 
had  a  mighty  lot  of  licking  without 
learning  her  lessou !"  he  ad(ted  with  a 
disdainful  air. 

«  But  BtUl  I'm  afraid  that  on  this 
occasion"^— 

"  If  she  does  get  in  first  it's  became 
we  don't  try  it  on  with  her.  I  don't 
care  a  button  which  gets  into  harbour 
first.  What  docs  it  signl^  ?  I  never 
took  the  trouble  to  race  with  her !" 


This  might  be ;  but  shortly  after- 
wards he  sauntered  carelessly  forwards, 
and  in  passing,  evidently  whispered 
something  to  the  engine-man  below 
— and  we  certainly  a  tittle  increased 
our  speed.  By  and  by  I  observed  the 
Captain  looking  occadonally  with  af- 
fdcted  indifference  at  his  rival — some^ 
what  stimulated,  nevertheless,  by  the 
interest  his  passengers  appeared  to 
take  in  what  looked  uUcommoiily  like 
a  race  between  the  two  boats.  Bnt 
'twas  of  no  use — Monsieur  grsidually 
passed  nsl  His  triumph*  however, 
was  of  short  duration ;  for  as  soon  as 
ever  the  mist,  which  had  come  over 
us  suddenly,  and  completely  hid  the 
French  coast  fkrom  sight,  began  to  dear 
away,  lo !  Monsieur  was  seen  to  have 
run  himself  a-ground,  having  mistaken 
Ids  course  in  the  mist,  and,  it  might  be 
in  the  eagerness  of  the  race,  omitted  to 
sound  as  he  went  on;  through  the 
which  negli^nce  we  ahto  w^re  within 
a  hair's-brefuith  of  incurring'  tiie  like 
mishap:^— but  a  vigorous  eflbtt — the 
helm  ported — ^the  lead  in  the  water 
every  half  minute^  got  us  ont  of  oar 
danger — and  we  left  onr  fHend  to 
6njoy  his  novel  and  interestiDjr  posi- 
tion at  his  leisure.  So  that,  after  ali« 
we  got  first  into  harbour,  onr  Captak 
carelessly  hinting  something  About  su- 
perior sailing. 

The  mist  melted  away  suddenly— 
and  then  we  found  our^ves  making 
direct  for  Calais  harbour^  running 
along,  at  about  a  quarter  of  a  miles 
distance,  a  low  sandy  shore*  with  no 
signs  of  human  existence.  Calais  lies 
low  and  far  hi ;  it  has  rather  a  pretty 
appearance  from  the  sea.  The  pier, 
which  is  narrow,  and  of  wood,  comrs 
out  about  a  mile,  making  an  excel- 
lent entrance  to  the  harbor.  There 
were  two  or  three  well-dres^  men 
Itanding  at  its  extremityi  one  of  whots 
shot  a  gull  as  we  passed,  which  fell 
into  the  water  wilfiin  a  few  feet  of 
me. 

After  paying  our  fare  to  the  steward 
(L.  1  for  all  of  Us),  I  obt^ned  fh>m  him 
a  little  French  silver — some  five-ft:anc 
pieces,  francs,  and  half-francs,  as  am- 
munition with  which  to  open  the  cam- 
Ipaign. 

"  May  I  ask,  sir,  where  you'r©  go- 
ing to  put  up  at  Calais,*"  said  be,  **  as 
you've  aever  been  in  F^aBc«  before :" 

'*  Ah,  by  the  way,  that  is  a  ques- 
tion. Why,  really,  what  would  yon 
advise  me  to  do  ?  Fve  made  no  ar- 
rangements whatevert    What  hotel  r 
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"Why,  lir,  thefe  afe  plenty  of 
hotels;  there's  the  Hotel  Bourbon^ 
and  Dessein'8>  and  Mennce'S)  and 
QuUliacq's,  and  Roberts'  Eng^h 
Hotei-^  good  ones." 

«  I  should  prefer  a  French  one^  as 
I  want  to  see  as  mnch  of  the  French 
style  of  doing  things  as  I  can  in  a 
few  honre." 

"  Then  QnilBacq's  is  a  rery  gen- 
teeli  comfortable  family  hotels  sir«^ 
qnite  first-rate ;"  and  upon  it  I  decid* 
ed.  *And  noir,  rir,  you'll  see  a 
great  hubbub  when  we  land/'  be  con* 
tiflued.  <*I  suppose^  in  course^  yon 
speak  French  ? 

«  Why— not,  perhaps,  exactly — 
that  is,  not  Jiuentfy,  you  understand 
—hem  ! "  The  fact  was  that  I 
could  not  speak  twenty  words  in 
French. 

"  Well,  well,  sir,  it  dont  much  sig- 
nify, for  they,  most  of  them,  speak 
English — but  see,  we're  coming-to. 
What  luggage  hare  you  onboard,  sir?  " 

*  Only  that  carpet-bag  with  our 
night-things — I  brought  as  little  as 


"  That's  right,  sir.  You  must  leave 
it  on  deck,  sir,  and  the  Commissioner 
will  fetch  it  for  yon  in  about  an  hour's 
lime.  When 'you're  going  ashore, 
and  a  lot  of  people  are  shouting  out 
and  jabbering  to  you,  only  call  out, 
'  QitiUiacq  ! '  and  you'fl  not  be 
troubled  any  more.  You'll  see  a 
man  in  a  blue  smock,  who*ll  come  and 
lead  you  away — ^he  is  M.  Quilliacq's 
servant." 

By  this  time  we  had  got  alongside ; 
an  accommodation-ladder  was  thrust 
doim;  forthwith  a  military-looking 
personage  with  a  brisk,  important  air, 
leaped  upon  deck,  spoke  rapidly  in 
French  to  the  Captaiiu  and  remained 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  as  we  ascend- 
ed. Sure  enough  we  did  encounter  a 
fetrange  clamour — not  a  word  could  I 
understand;  so, following  the  steward's 
advice,  I  called  out,  with  an  impera- 
tive air,  "  QuUliacq  1"  It  was  just  as 
he  bad  said.  A  man  in  a  blue  smock 
came  instantly  forward,  touched  his 
^at,  exclaiming,  as  mv  wife  told  me, 
"  I  am  from  M.  Quifliacq,  sir —  fol- 
low, if  you  please ! "  and  m  a  twink- 
ling we  all  stood  upon  French  ground. 
Following  our  guide,  and  flanked  by 
a  personage  in  military  costume, — a 
glazed,  sugar-loaf  shaped  black  cap, 
green  dress,  with  a  bell  and  small 
sword—who  kept  his  eye  constantly 
upon  US;  wo  marched— I,  ihy  vife, 


child  and  seff ant,  to  the  ptnport- 
office,  about  thirty  yards' distance  £h)m 
the  spot  on  which  we  had  landed.  I 
fancied  myself  under  arrest,  as,  in 
point  of  fact,  we  were  for  the  time 
beinfl^.  Into  the  << bureau"  we  en- 
tered forthwith,  and  were  arranged 
before  three  gentlemen  with  great 
books  open  before  them. 

"Vous  €te8  Anglais?"  enquired 
one  of  them. 

"  Otti,  Monsieur,"  I  answered,  con- 
fidently enough. 

*'  Votre  nom  et  designation  ?  "* 

I  gaye  my  Christian  and  surname^ 
which  "he  wrote  down. 

«•  Quel  age  arez  vous  ?" 

I  told  him — down  it  went. 

**  Votre  profewion.  Monsieur  ?" 

Obserying  me  hesitate  as  to  the 
proper  answer,  he  added,  in  Englkh, 
**  Sare,  what  are  you?" 

My  wife  gaye  me  the  word,  and  he 
noted  it  down  with  rather  a  more 
courteous  air  than  he  had  before  ex« 
hibited. 

**  Votre  femme,"  pointing  to  them 
seyerally,  **  enfant,  domestique.  Mon- 
sieur?" 

«Oui,oui!~ 

**  Sare,  your  passport,  if  you  pli««! " 
I  told  him  that  we  neither  had  nor 
reauired  one ;   on  which  he  bowed 
poutely,  motioned  us  to  the  door,  and 
we  sallied  forth,  once  more  at  our 
liberty,  attended  only  by  M.  Quil- 
liacq's emissary,  who  walked  before 
us   in   silence.     It  was  now  about 
eleyen  o'clock,  and  the  day  was  bright 
and  cheering.     I  felt  in  an  entirely 
new  scene>-nothing  English  or  Eng- 
lish-like   about    us.      The    curious 
antique 'entrance-gate,  celebrated  by 
Hogarth, — ^the    appearance    of    the 
houses — the  narrow  streets,  with  no 
flags — ^the  strange  aspect  of  the  shops, 
with  inscriptions  and  sign-boaids  all 
in    French — the  rapid  unintelligible 
pronunciation  of  the  same  language 
on  all  sides  of  us — ^the  women,  with- 
out  any  bonnets,  but  all  in  snowy 
prim-looking    caps,    and   little   blue 
cloaks  J  then  a  swarthy  soldier  of  the 
Une,  in  green  jacket  and  red  trowsers. 
Yes,  here  we  were  in  Calds — old 
Calaia ;  it  sounded  big,  but  we  were 
unquestionably  now  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try (I)     And  it  WAS  just  as  I  had  been 
remarking  the  rolls  of  bread  a  yard 
and  a-half  long,  or  so,  in  a  baker's 
shop,  that  it  occurred  to  me,  for  the 
first  time,  to  enquire  into  the  stale  of 
gur  financial  afiws.    Certainly  I  had 
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managed  them  with  sigoal  prudence ; 
for  L.3,  lOs.  was  positively  all  that 
we  had  about  us.  My  wife  was  in 
consternation;  I  rather  non-plussed. 

*'  Keally,  Mr  — — ,  this  is  exces* 
sively  provoking  I  But  it's  just  like 
you  I  It*s  always  so  I  You're  fit  for 
nothing  but  to  sit  poring  over  your 
stupid  books— what's  to  become  of 
xiaf  I'll  never — ^no,  never  I  trust 
money  matters  to  you  any  morcy"  &c. 
ftc.  &c.  I  felt  that  I  deserved  it  all ; 
so  I  suffered  in  silence.  I  might  cer- 
tainly as  easily  as  not  have  put  a  L.5 
or  L.IO  note  into  my  pocket  before 

?uitting  Dover;  but,  as  mv  wife  said, 
had  not  wit  enough  to  think  of  it ! 
So  I  walked  by  her  side  with  a  peni- 
tent foolish  air. 

We  neither  of  us  could  guess  on 
what  scale  our  expenses  were  likely 
to  be ;  and  I  felt  rather  flustered  as 
we  were  ushered  into  the  large  old- 
fashioned  "  Hotel  Quilliacq/*  where 
we  were  instantly  attended  by  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame,  and  one  or  two  of 
their  household.  We  were  shown  at 
once  into  a  suite  of  apartments  on  such 
an  extensive  and  handsome  scale  as 
made  me  instinctively  thrust  my  hands 
into  my  pocket,  to  ascertain  that  even 
my.  precious  little  store  was  safe. 
Moved  by  what  I  was  there  reminded 
of,  I  contrived  to  find  some  objection  (I) 
to  the  rooms  that  were  being  exhibited 
to  us,  and  we  were  shown  up  to  others, 
certsdnly  somewhat  inferior,  but  still 
exceedingly  comfortable,  and  rather 
elegantly  furnished — a  sitting-room 
and  two  bed-rooms,  en  suite.  These 
we  chose. 

**  Madame  ne  desire-t-elle  rien?" 
enquired  the  waiter,  obsequiously,  as 
we  sate  down.  My  wife  told  me  the 
nature  of  his  enquiries,  and  at  my  re- 
quest, informed  nim,  that  as  we  had 
just  come  off  the  sea,  a  little  cognac, 
some  water,  and  a  few  biscuits  would 
satisfy  our  present  necessities.  "  And 
vat  vill  you  dine,  sare— and  when  vill 
you  have,  sare?**  he  enquired — for, 
observing  me  incapable  of  addressing 
him  in  his  own  language,  he  began  to 
murder  mine.  But  I  was  delighted, 
and  enquired,  "  What  have  you  ?  " 
He  presently  produced  a  bill  of  fare, 
and,  after  due  consideration,  we  de- 
termined on  having,  first,  a  sole,  with 
a  very  fine  long  name ;  secondly,  a 
fricandeau;    thirdly,  a  roast   fowl; 


fourthly,  a  sweet  omelette;  a  pint  of 
vin  or^aire  (t. «.  weak  red  ink),  and 
a  bottle  of  Champagne — Silleiy — all 
to  be  ready  bv  five  o'clock.  Thus 
charged,  he  wiudrew  ;  and  I  took  the 
opportunity  again  to  count  my  store, 
and  curse  my  folly.     There  it  was— 

L.3,  10s.  6d ^but  we   intended  to 

retiun  at  eight  on  the  ensuing  morn- 
ing ;  yet  there  was  the  fiure  back  to 
pay  out  of  it,  which  would  leave  oa 
about  L.2,  7s.  to  meet  all  contingen- 
cies I  It  might  be  enough ;  but  hoir 
did  we  know  the  rate  at  which  we 
should  be  charged — ^the  imposition 
that  might  be  attempted  ? 

*'  What  is  to  be  done,  Mr r** 

enquired  my  wife. 

**  Why,"  I  replied,  after  a  puzded 
pause,  "  do  you  think  we  could  ascer- 
tain beforehand  what  they  charge  for 
the  rooms  and  dinner?" 

<' Nonsense  1  nonsense  1  It  would 
bo  beggarly  to  a  deg^ree." 

''  Well,  then,  why  not  tell  them  our 
real  situation— the  oversight  I  have 
conunitted?" 

"Pohl  They  would  think  us— im- 
postors !  especially,  by  the  way,  when 
they  see  the  immense  quantity  of  lug- 
gage we  have  brought — a  earpet-bfl^ 
not  a  third  filled!" 

Certainly  that  was  a  clincher ;  hat 
nevertheless,  after  looking  for  a  few 
moments  in  my  wife's  anxious  face,  1 
could  not  help  bursting  out  a-langfaing. 

"Indeed,  Mr ,  it's  no  laughing 

matter,  I  can  tell  you." 

At  that  moment,  after  a  tap  at  the 
door,  entered  the  Coimmssionaire,  a 
gentlemanly-looking  person,  who,  with 
a  polite  bow,  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
*'  Sare,  if  you  plizz,  your  key." 

"  Eh  I  my  k^  I  Pardonnez — ^dit 
key  ?  Whjr?  What  key  ?•*  I  en- 
quired, infinitely  surprised. 

"Oh,  sare,"  he  replied,  smiling* 
**  it  is  the  key  of  your  luggage,  at  ^ 
bureau — to  be  search  " 

«  Oh— bien  I  I  understand,*'  I  an- 
swered, much  relieved — surrNidered 
the  key,  and  he  withdrew.  To  return 
to  my  money,  or  rather  my  want  of 
monev.  I  would  at  that  moment  have 
paid  fifty  per  cent  interest  for  the  loaxi 
of  a  L.5  note  till  that  time  on  the  next 
day.  Suddenly  it  occurred  to  me,  that 
if  I  could  find  out  the  Captain  of  the 
steam-boat  he  might  be  inclined  to 
assist  me  in  this— to  me  not  laughaUe 
-—emergency ;    for  though    lie  had 
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never  seen  me  till  that  morningy  I 
could  take  l^m,  immediately  on  mj 
return  to  DoYer,  to  my  lodgmgs>  and 
.  repaj  him  with  interest  whatever  sum 
he  might  choose  to  advance  us.  Forth 
I  sallied  on  that  errand,  and  after 
8ome  diflBculty  found  my  way  to  the 
6team-boat>  on  which,  however,  there 
was  only  an  old  man  scouring  the 
deck;  and  he  informed  me  that  he 
knew  neither  where  the  Captain  was, 
nor  when  he  woidd  return.  That 
▼as  gratifying  1 

I  had  notlung  for  it  but  to  return 
to  the  hotel,  and  trust  that  something 
would  turn  up  in  our  favour.  Let 
the  worst  come  of  it — *twas  but  stop- 
ping at  Calais  till  I  could  receive  a 
remittance  from  London ;  for  though 
we  had  sufficient  funds  at  Dover, 
they  were  accesable  to  none  but  our- 
seWes^but  then,  again,  there  were 
ressons'why  I  did  not  think  it  prudent 
to  delay  our  return  to  England.  Thus 
sitoated,  however,  I  began  to  feel  as 
if  I  had  no  right  to  be  at  Calais  I  as 
if  I  could  not  pay  my  way !  I  How 
mfimtely  vexatious  !~the  nrst  time  I 
had  ever  been  on  the  continent  (/) — ^with 
80  many  novel  and  interestinp^  objects 
and  feelings  without  and  within— so 
much  to  observe, — to  see,  hear,  and 
think  of;  at  Calais — old  Calais,  so 
fraught  with  historic  recollections  and 
associations  to  an  Englishman,  more- 
over, with  only  a  few  hours  at  his 
command,  and  to  be  thus  crippled  in 
the  sinews  of  war— but,  positively, 
there  is  my  redoubtable  *auMXii^»t  I 
Welcome,  thou  bluff  Englishman  in 
this  quaint  strange  land ! 

«  Ah,  Captain,  how d*ye  do  again?** 
I  exclaimed,  approaching  him,  as  he 
stepped  out  of  a  dusky  liqueur  shop. 

"  Well,  sir,  what  d'ye  think  of 
Calais  ?    Rum  town,  an't  it,  sir  ?  '* 

"  Veiy — ^verv  I  But— Sr— a — Cap- 
tain," I  added,  lowering  my  voice, 
"  do  you  know  I've  been  down  to  the 
steam-boat  on  purpose  to  see  you  ; 
I'm  very  unpleasantiy  situa'* 

''Eh,  sir?  what?  In  trouble  al- 
ready sur?  why,  what's  the  matter, 
rir?" 

"  Simply  this — I'm  almost  ashamed 
to  tell  you.  Captain — ^but  I  was  foofl 
enough  not  to  bring  sufficient  money 
with  me."    He  burst  out  a-kughing. 

"  Lord,  sir,  is  that  all  ?  Never 
you  mind,  sir ;  I'll  take  care  of  you, 
neverfearitl  I'll  be if  a  fellow- 
countryman  shall  get  into  trouble  out 


of  old  England  for  the  want  of  a  pound 
or  two — ^what  d'ye  want,  air?  I've 
plenty!" 

I  brought  forward  my  budget  in 
no  time — would  our  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  were  equally  prompt> 
sunple,  ana  faithful ! 

"  Oh  Lord,  sir,  you  needn't  fear, 
you'll  have  quite  enough — ^how  can 
you  spend  what  you  have  betwixt  this 
and  eight  o'clock  to-morrow  moming> 
unless  to  be  sure  you're  Sr  going  to  live 
like  a  Lord,  and  buy  jim-cracks  and 
that  sort  of  thing  ?  It  can't  be,  nohow. 
But,  hows'ever — ^whatever  you're  short 
of,  I'll  let  you  have — ^witn  pleasure! 
I'll  be  with  you  in  the  morning  a 
quarter  before  eighth  at  Quilliacq's 
— and  set  you  all  smooth  and  straight, 
if  you  want  it — depend  on't,  sir  I " 

"  Thank  you.  Captain !  I'll  re- 
member your  kindness — that  you  shall 
find.  Whatever  you  lend  me,  you 
can  be  repaid  within  ten  minutes  of 

our  landing  at  Dover.     I  have 

Cottage,  and  you  can  go  or  send  a 
man  with  me." 

*'  Pshaw,  sir,  I  an't  afraid  to  trust  a 
gentieman.  Hillo,  my  hearty,"  address- 
ing a  man  who  i^roached,  "  how  are 
you  all  ?"  and  hastily  taking  leave  of 
me,  we  went  different  ways.  I  felt 
"  myself  again."  With  a  loud  «« hem ! " 
I  looked  every  one  I  met  in  the  face, 
and  with  a  sort  of  an  air,  scrutinized 
all  the  shops.  I  re-entered  Quilliacq's 
with  far  more  confidence  than  I  had 
originally  entered  it.  It  was  a  large 
hotel  with  an  immense  number  of 
windows,  each  having  heavy  shutters, 
painted  a  faded  green  colour.  It 
stood  between  two  small  and  rather 
inferior  streets,  into  bolJh  of  which  it 
had  an  entrance — ^but  not  such  an  en- 
trance as  such  an  hotel  would  have 
had  in  England.  You  would  have 
thought  yourself  going  by  the  back- 
door into  a  kind  of  wharf  or  ware- 
house-yard. On  entering,  you  found 
yourself  in  a  kind  of  square,  each  side 
of  which  consisted  of  the  hotel  offices. 

Having  taken  a  littie  '^cogniac** 
and  water,  and  a  biscuit,  we  issued 
forth  to  explore  the  town.  The  Com- 
missionaire, whom  we  met  at  the  door» 
advised  us  to  go  first  to  the  church ; 
and  he  politely  mystified  us,  in  very 
broken  English,  with  directions  to  go 
first  to  the  right — then  to  the  lefU- 
then  again  to  the  right,  and  so  forth, 
till,  lo  1 — ^l'%lise !  Of  course  we  im- 
mediately lost  our  way ;  but  my  wife's 
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VDqidriM  let  ni  fight 
agaiii--«gaiii  reconne  to  my  wife  ;-I 
OBce  more  at  fault ; — ^but  now,  a  little 
nettled  at  haviiig  to  depend  so  abso- 
lutely upon  her  supenor  powerss  X 
resolved  to  try  my  own  resources. 

"  Mademoiselle/*  said  I^  to  a  cheer* 
fuUooking  decent  y oun^  woman  whom 
we  met,  in  our  eztremityj  "  s*il  tous 
plait— hem! — montrez-moi — ^tbe  way 
to  the — the  church— 6glise  ?** 

"  Ah — hien  1  bien  I  Je  comprends  I 
n  faut/*  &c.  &c.  ''  Monsienr^a  la 
nuun  gfauche— droite — lea  Ramparts — 
ToiLu-reglue!" 

**  Ma  fille»  je  vous  remerciez»"  I 
stammered*  not  having  caught  above 
a  word  or  two ;  and  turning  with  an 
air  of  vexation  to  my  wife,  I  told  her 
she  might  ask  the  remainder  of  our 
way  about  Calais  herself.  I  seemed 
to  have  become  suddenly  tongue-tied 
— ly  too,  who  find  no  lack  of  words  at 
honie--heml  For  the  thousandth 
time  I  deplored  the  folly  that  had  led 
me  always  to  disregard  the  study  of 
the  French  language  I 

At  lengthj  however,  we  reached  the 
church.  Its  exterior  has  nothing  worth 
notice,  or  unlike  a  similar  structure 
in  England.  Men  and  women  were 
busily  soouring  one  side  of  the  church 
(there  is  no  ^vJUbtj);  whiles  at  the 
upper  extremity,  on  plain  rush-bot- 
tomed ohun»  were  a  number  of  men 
and  women— prineipally  the  fonner, 
and  of  the  inferior  sort— kneeling, 
their  hands  with  prayer-books  resting 
on  the  backs  of  the  diairs,  their  hees 
Greeted  towards  the  altar  and  the 
shrines  of  particular  saints— in  silent 
pr«rer.  A  tall  feeble  old  man,  in  a 
cocked  hat  and  long  thread-bare  blue 
greatcoat,  over  wMoh  was  thrown  a 
belt,  with  a  sword,  and  with  a  walking- 
stick,  approached  us  soon  after  our 
entrance,  and  began,  in  a  low  tone,  to 
point  out  to  us  the  various  objects— 
shrines,  imsges*  pictures,  &e.  Before 
the  first  shrine  was  a  small  triangular 
table,  with  a  number  of  spikes,  on 
which  were  stuck  wax  eandles,  of  dif- 
ferent sizes,  burning  ^some  burnt  out 
^omd  which,  I  found*  were  offerings 
to  the  grim-looking  saint  before  whom 
they  were  placed.  God  forbid  that  I 
should  feel  disposed  to  turn  any  one's 
religious  observances  into  ridicule, 
especially  where  one's  curiosity  had 
been  so  civilly  and  freely  gratified, 
but  really  I  cannot  help  intimating 
how  painfully  absurd   many*  things 
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and  trumpery  with  which  each  saint*s 
niche — ^and  even  the  altar — ^was  appa- 
relled !  Madame  Tussand's  exhibitioa, 
though  of  a  somewhat  similar  maHriei, 
contained  nothing  half  so  paltry.  Tbey 
infinitely  amused  my  little  son,  how- 
ever, who  accompanied  us,  and— be 
was  only  two  years  old — was  so  struck 
with  the  queer  objects  about  him,  that, 
while  in  the  midst  of  the  knecliof 
devotees,  he  exclaimed  irreverently 
enough,  **  Oh  I  look,  papa!  mamnu! 
lookr*  Eveiy  eye  was  instantly  di- 
rected, for  a  moment,  towards  the 
ungodly  little  Englishman. — As  we 
passed  one  quarter  of  the  church,  ve 
saw  a  fat  woman  quitting  the  confei- 
sional,  the  priest,  tall  and  stately,  pre- 
sently following  her,  in  canonic^. 
He  passed  us  with  a  solemn  air,  ind 
on  reaching  the  front  of  the  high  sltar, 
opposite  which  was  placed  a  chair,  be 
deliberately  kneelea  on  it  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two,  looked  earnestly  at  the 
figure  of  the  Virgin,  crossed  himseK 
and  withdrew. 

The  church  is  worth  seeing;  not 
so  much,  however,  on  account  of  the 
intrinsic  value  or  interest  of  any  of 
the  objects  it  contains,  as  for  the 
illustration  it  supplies  of  the  geniof, 
the  spirit,  and  character  of  the  Rtuntn 
Catholic  religion.  Our  anment  guide 
had  whispered  to  us,  in  French  snd 
broken  English,  explanations  of  wbst 
he  pointed  out,  none  of  whieh  I  had 
understood.  Tbeol^eota  had  explained 
themselves.  On  quitting  the  church 
I  gave  him  a  franc,  and  he  was  abon- 
dimtly  satisfied.  We  then  bent  our 
eteps  towards  the  Ramparts,  and  a 
very  pleasant  promenade  they  afforded. 
They  are  a  kind  of  slope,  contsiniog 
three  parallel  walks  of  nearly  a  mile 
in  length,  eaeh  about  three  feet  higher 
than  £e  other,  and  s^arated  by  gar- 
den hedges,  with  numerous  plots  of 
flowers,  and  benches.  Theyeommand- 
ed  an  extensive  view  of  the  sea  and  sor- 
rounding  country,  which,  however, 
was  rather  flat  and  untnterestiog. 
Afler  remaining  there  a  short  time, 
we  returned  to  the  hotel ;  and  fbretee- 
ing  that  the  time  would  hang  rather 
heavily  on  our  hands—as  there  b 
really  scarcely  any  thing  at  Calais  to 
feed  the  curiosity  of  profeseed  sight- 
seers—we  ordered  dinner  to  be  ready 
at  four,  instead  of  five  o*clodL.  This 
done,  we  walked  to  the  barixrar,  whcrv 
we  passed  gamiloiiB  groops  of  flab- 
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women*  all  m  ^race  white  capa*  and 
with  long  heavy  gold*  or  gold-looking* 
ear-ringsy  and  preaentlv  beheld  a  knot 
of  French  sailors  qoarelUng  with  those 
on  board  of  a  Dutch  yessel.     Such  a 
strange  nasal  and  guttural  hubbub  I 
We  then  walked  along  the  pier,  which 
is  of  wood|  and  very  narrow.     As  we 
sauntered  along  it*  ei\joying  the  brisk 
sea-breeze*  we  were  rather  surprised 
to  we  about  twenty  boys  and  men 
bathing*  and  swimndng  to  and  fro, 
directly  in  sight  of  every  one  that 
passed  along  Uie  pier.     On  reaching 
the  eitremity  of  it*  we  found  about  a 
dozen  people  sitting  round  it     Soon 
after  I  bad  taken  a  vacant  place*  a 
stopendous  German — as  he  i)roved  to 
be-lwell  dressed*  opened  his  closed 
ejes  ujpi  me  with  a  drowsy  air*  and 
then  ahghtly  leaning  against  me  (1) 
with  a  sort  of  stupid  nonchalance, 
crossed  his  hands  over  his  corpulent 
paunch*  and  presently  began  to  snore 
aloud  1  I  looked  at  my  wire  in  wonder. 
A  young  and  elegant  French  girl*  who 
bad  watched  the  performance  of  the 
German*  looked  at  us»  and  burst  out  a* 
)aughuig*in  which  I  heartily  joined*  and 
shifted  my  position.   The  man-moun- 
tain, mean-time*  seemed  surprised  that 
his  supportwasgone*  but  soon  closed  his 
sluggish  eyes  again*  and  fell  a-snoring. 
Immediately  opposite  sat  an  elderly 
gentleman*  evmentiy  suffering  from 
gout^his  feet  in  large  list  shoes — ^his 
countenance  wearing  a  languid  and  not 
over-good-natured  expression.  Before 
ho  h^  opened  his  lips*  I  felt  certain 
that  he  was  a  fellow-countryman ;  and 
I  was  not  mistaken*  for  he  presentiy 
exclaimed  to  a  geotieman  near  him* — 
''Weill  the  Whigs  have  caught  it 
prettily  in  the  counties — eh?     Ah  I 
vou  don't  half  like  it*  I  see.    Ha*  ha* 
ha  I  '*  with  a  grim  leer.  He  soon  satia- 
iied  me  that  he  was  an  arrant  Tory  i 
tad  being  myself  somewhat  that  way 
inclined*  I  eontrived  to  get  into  con- 
versation with  him*  and  told  him  all 
the  latest  election  news*  at  which  he 
was  greatly  delighted*   We  agreed  in 
every  topio  we  touched  upon.    Before 
I  left  be  bad  got  into  a  great  debate 
vith  a  fieree*  raffish-looking  semi-mili- 
tatre~-a  Frenchman— concerning  the 
relative  advantages  of  republicanism 
and  monarchy*  which  latter  the  French- 
man* with  an  excited  air*  pronounced 
to  be  ntterly  uasuited  for  the  genius 
of  the  Fnadi*  as  I  gathered  from  tim 
Sa^iihmaa's  awveri  and  from  my 


vrife*  who  wasj  as  nsual«  xnj  interpre- 
ter. On  returning  to  our  hotel*  itist 
as  we  entered  the  street  in  which  it 
was*  my  wife's  foot  imfortunately  dis- 
lodged a  stone*  and  her  stocking  was 
instantiy  covered  with  muddy  water. 
Here  was  a  dilemma!  These  were 
the  only  stockings  she  had  brought 
with  her ;  and*  low  as  were  our  funds^ 
it  was  evidentiy  necessary  that  I  should 

Set  her  another  pair.  I  was  forthwith 
espatched  upon  that  errand.  After 
peering  about  for  a  suitable  shop*  J 
found  one  in  the  market  square.  A 
prettyish  girl*  about  eighteen  or  twen- 
tyi  sat  behind  the  counter  sewing. 
Imagine  my  awkwardness*  for  I  did 
not  know  the  French  for  stocking, 

''  Mademoiselle**'  I  commencedi 
calnaly  enough* — "  S'U  vous  plait— -j§ 
besoin  —  humph  !  -r  a  pair  of— of— 
voilal"  poking  with  my  stick  at  a  pair 
of  stockmga  that  hung  in  the  window, 
She  took  them  down*  and  said  some^ 
thing  that  I  could  not  understand, 

"  Oui — oui*"  I  replied*  at  a  ven- 
ture* — "  petite!  pour  une  dame*  ma 
femme !" 

"  Je  vous  remerciez*  Monsieur*  je 
comprends  bien ;"  and  she  forthwith 
opened  several  packets  containing  lar 
dies*  stockings*  silk*  cotton*  plain«  and 
worked. 

**  How  much?"  I  enquired*  point? 
ing  at  once  to  my  purse*  and  a  pair  of 
silk  stockings. 

"  Neuf  francs*  Monsieur !"  I  could 
only  grin*  for  I  did  not  know  what 
she  said.  Spreading  some  silver  on 
the  counter*  I  motioned  her  to  count 
out  the  requisite  sum-^to  my  alam); 
seven  shillings  and  sixpence !  X  shook 
my  head.  She  smiled  good-natured- 
ly* and  ff  ot  me  a  pair  of  common  cot« 
ton  stockings*  counting  out«  at  the 
same  time*  two  shillings.  But  that 
was  as  much  under  the  mark.  I  fore- 
saw that  my  wife  would  never  have 
put  on  such  coarse  things.  Asrain  I 
shook  my  head  and  pnt  aside  the  ar- 
ticles. 

^^  Ahl"  she  excl^med*  good-na- 
turedly* *'  Vous  etes  Anglais  ?  Sare*  I 
speak  non  ver  bad  Anglais.  Vil  you 
avez*  Monsieur*  some  scoshtrid  ?" 

''  Eh*  ma  iille  I  ecoihtrid,  what  is 
that?" 

'<  Scoshtrid*  voila  I"  unfolding  ano- 
ther packet. 

«<  Ab*  bien  1"  I  aighed,  adding*  in 
dfippair*  *'  Ma  mie,  Je  sois,  ^  I'hotel 
QmlUftcq-    Will  yon  cemp  ayee  «»•!* 


and  la  dame  will  choose  pour  her- 
self?" 

*«  S'il  ▼0U8  plait.  Monsieur/'  she 
replied,  after  a  little  hesitation ;  and 
beckoning  to  an  old  woman  to  come 
from  within  and  take  her  place,  she 
threw  a  very  shabby  old  green  cloak 
over  her  shoulders,  put  her  packages 
of  stockings  under  her  arm,  and  whe- 
ther I  would  or  not,  though  I  once  or 
twice  quickened  my  pace  to  throw  her 
into  the  rear,.walked  cheek  by  jowl 
with  me  all  the  way  to  mjr  hotel,  en- 
deavouring, at  the  same  time,  to  con- 
verse with  me.  She  skipped  nimbly 
up  stairs  after  me,  and  in  a  twinkling 
had  her  merchandbes  spread  before 
my  wife,  who  soon  selected  a  pair  of 
the  mysterious  "  scoshtrcd," — i.  «. 
Scotch-thread  stockings, — and  so  re- 
paired her  disaster.  As  she  was  tired, 
she  lay  down  on  the  sofa,  and  I  went 
out  again  to  look  about  me.  I  saun- 
tered through  every  street  in  Calais. 
What  a  blesdng  is  speech  to  man! 
How  often  did  I  long  to  chat  with  the 
good-natured  looking  people  I  met; 
but,  aks !  "  vox  faucibus  hoMxti^  in- 
deed. Watching  my  opportunity 
when  no  observers  were  near,  I  stop- 
ped at  an  open  window,  where  a  tidy, 
cheerful  old  woman  was  sitting  selling 
fruit,  and  meditated  attempting  to  en- 
ter into  something  like  conversation 
with  her.  But  'twas  in  vain,  and  with 
a  silly  smile  I  stole  off  ridiculously. 
Almost  every  third  or  fourth  shop  bore 
the  inscription,  "  M.  D.  Epicerie ;" 
and  after  great  consideration,  I  satis- 
fied myself  that  it  meant  dealer  (Mar- 
chand)  in  groceries,  a  title,  however, 
which  was  frequently  not  in  the  least 
warranted  by  the  appearance  or  con- 
tents of  the  shop.  The  better  trans- 
lation of  the  latter  word  would  be 
**  Things  in  general."  But  of  all  the 
extraordinary  sounds  it  has  ever  been 
my  fate  to  hear  from  men  or  animals, 
save  me  from  the  cry  of  the  French 
fishwomen  I  While  I  was  quietly  en- 
deavouring to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  some  placards  stuck  on  the  wall, 
I  almost  started  off  my  feet,  for  there 
burst  upon  me,  from  a  woman  close 
at  my  elbow,  in  a  blue  dress,  with  cap, 
ear-rings,  and  a  great  basket  on  her 
shoulders,  such  a  shrill  scream  as  I 
&ncied  could  have  issued  only  from  a 
mad  macaw.  Positively,  I  followed 
the  eloquent  speaker  down  a  couple  of 
streets,  to  note  her  astounding  cries. 
Addison,  in  one  of  his  Spectatorsi  has 
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some  humorous  observations  on  some 
English  street  cries  ;  but  what  I  heard 
must  have  utterly  stunned  that  sena- 
tive  and  delicate  personage ! 

Afterstrollingaboutforsome  quarter 
of  an  hour  longer,  I  observed,  opposite  a 

house  in  the  Rue 9  a  little  crowd. 

I  went  up  and  beheld  a  dozen  people, 
chiefly  old  women,  sitting  demurely 
round  a  large  dresser,  or  table,  by  the 
open  window  of  a  house,  surrounded 
by  about  fifty  or  sixty  by-standers. 
A  man  sat  at  the  head  of  it,  with  a 
book  open  before  him  and  pen  and  ink, 
exclaiming  in  a  quiet  low  tone,  what  I 
presently  made  out  to  be,  **  Trois 
cents,  quatre  cents,  cinq  cents,  aept 
cents,  franc,  franc  et  demi,**  &c.  Evi- 
dently an  auction  was  going  on.  Wcm- 
dering  whether  it  was  t^  sale  of  a 
poor  tenant's  effects  for  rent,  or  what 
It  might  be,—"  S*il  vous  plait,"  said  I 
to  a  decent  man  beside  me,  "  Qu'est 
ce  que  c*est  ?'*  he  replied  briskly  and 
rapidly.  I  bowed  when  he  had  dcme, 
as  if  I  had  understood  him,  but  I  had 
not  caught  one  intelligible  wonL  1 
Presently  I  bethought  myself  of  a  word 
that  might  produce  a  short  answo*.  ' 
I  again  bespoke  him,-— <'  Pourqnoi,  | 
MoQsieur  ? "  he  answered  rather  sharp- 
ly, doubtless  surprised  that  I  coaU  ' 
ask  such  a  question  after  hearing  what  1 
he  had  told  me,  but  this  time  I  eaugfat 
the  words,  *'  Une  fenune  moite!'*  At 
length  a  dispute  arose  about  a  crazy 
kettle  that  had  been  put  ap,  and  each 
a  hubbub !  in  the  midst  of  which  I 
walked  off,  and  turning  the  ooraer  of 
the  street,  found  myself  unexpectedly 
on  the  Ramparts  again.  It  was  now 
about  half-past  three  o'clock,  the  sub 
shining  clearly,  and  I  b^^an  to  fed 
rather  jaded,  and  hungry  to  boot.  I 
determined  to  walk  homeward  by  the 
way  of  the  Ramparts.  At  a  little  dis- 
tance I  beheld  a  tall,  dark  figure  slow- 
ly approaching  me,  dressed  in  elerieal 
costume,  a  large  three-cornered  ha^ 
black  crape  bands  with  white  borders, 
a  long  black  coat  reaching  down  al- 
most to  the  ankles,  black  stockings, 
and  great  buckles  on  the  shoes.  His 
hands  were  joined  behind  his  back, 
and  he  appeared  in  meditation.  He 
was  tall  and  'vrell-proportioned,  about 
the  middle  age,  with  a  sallow,  me- 
lancholy, and  rather  intelleetnal  coun- 
tenance. He  eyed  me  steadily,  but 
not  offensively,  in  passing ;  and  I  re- 
cogpused  in  him  the  pnest  whom  I 
had  seen  quitting  the  conffwmional  that 
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morning  at  the  oliiirch.  We  passed 
and  repassed  one  another  seTeral  times 
m  that  long  shady  walk.  Once  we 
both  stopped  within  a  few  yards  of 
one  another^  to  watch  the  motions  of 
a  party  of  solcfiers,  who  at  a  few  hun- 
dred yarda^  distance  were  practising 
firing  with  muskets.  Just  then  I  had 
half  made  up  my  mind  to  attempt  en- 
tering into  eonyersation  with  him ;  for 
I  thought  it  not  impossible  that  he 
might  apeak  a  little  English,  or  that, 
at  all  oTentSy  we  might  be  able  to 
make  one  anodier  understood  in  Latin. 
All  I  had  heard  and  read  of  foreign 
ecdeaiastics  came  across  my  mind»- 
he  might  be  a  bigot,  and  hate  a  here- 
tic like  me ;  so»  on  the  whole 

While  thus  occupied,  a  merry  Toice 
broke  in  upon  me  raddenly,  **  Pa — ^pa ! 
My  Pa — ^pal  dear  Papal"  it  was  my 
little  son,  who  at  the  same  time  clasp- 
ed his  arms  round  my  leg,  having 
with  his  nurse  approached  me  unex- 
pectedly from  the  adjoining  walk. 
Nerer  were  his  little  prattle  and 
pranka  so  dear  and  wdcome  to  me  as 
at  that  moment,  when  I  had  for  some 
hours  felt  myself  to  be  a  kind  of  so- 
htaire,  cut  off  from  my  wonted  inter- 
courae  with  my  fellow-men,  between 
whom  and  me  there  was  no  commu- 
nion of  speech,  lost  in  a  reverie  of 
novel  and  chilling  thoughts  and  spe- 
culations. After  despatching  him,  I 
walked  on  towards  the  further  end  of 
the  Ramparts,  and  seated  myself  on  a 
bench  which  commanded  a  very  pretty 
view  of  the  town  of  Calais.  As  I 
gaaeed  at  it,  my  thoughts  insensiblv 
travelled  to  those  passages  in  English 
history  which  made  such  memorable 
mention  of  it.  Nearly  five  hundred 
years  ago  had  our  victorious  Edward 
III.  miide  Calais  his  own!  Flushed 
with  the  glories  of  Cressy,  methought 
I  saw  him  watching  the  progress,  and 
considering  the  effect  of  his  formidable 
lines  of  circumvallation,  round  which 
his  g^ed  and  bafSed  rival  Philip  ho- 
ver^ in  vain.  Then,  lo!  a  dismal 
sight, — the  six  burgesses,  death-doom- 
ed,  bearing  their  halters,  dressed  in 
their  shrouds,  and  bringing  the  keys 
of  the  city  to  its  furious  conqueror ; 
then  his  tender  and  merciful  queen, 
mating  his  cruel  purpose  concerning 
them.  I  was  deep  in  these  recoUec- 
tionsy  my  arms  folded,  when  the  church 
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clock  near  me  struck  four ;  and  look- 
ing  suddenly  up,  my  eye  lit  upon  the 
dark  figure  of  the  priest,  who,  from 
above  the  hedge  of  the  adjoining  walk, 
was  standing  and  gazing  at  me.  On 
observing  my  motion,  he  slowly  turn- 
ed away  and  walked  on,  I  also  step- 
ping  down  into  the  town  and  hurry- 
ing to  my  hotel.  I  could  not  help 
noticing,  as  I  passed  along,  the  chime 
of  the  church-bells,  and  gradually  re- 
cognised the  air  of  an  old  French 
waltz/ 

"  Depuis  long  temps  j'aimaia  Annete." 

They  do  certainly  manage  these 
matters  queerly  in  France  I  Their 
church-bells  hourly  sounding  forth— 
a  waltz! 

But  dinner !  dinner  I  how  hungry  I 
was !  How  glad  to  see  the  fitting  pre- 
parations completed,  and  in  cleanly 
and  comfortable  style !  My  toilet  did 
not  occupy  me  long,  and  down  we 
sate,  ready  to  do  ample  justice  to 
Monsieur's  purveyance.  Expect  not, 
however,  dear  Sir  Christopher,  any 
curious  criticisms  on  the  art  gastro- 
nomic, such  as  lately  astonished  the 
quiet  readers  of  the  Quarterly.  I 
nave  neither  the  knowledge  nor  the 
experience,  and  am  mindful  of  an  old 
friend's  caution— 

"  Nee  slbi  coenanim  qolvia  temere  arroget 

artem, 
Non  prina  exacta    tenui   ratione    sapo- 

ruml'- 

I  have  as  keen  a  relish  as  any  one 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  for  good 
things,  but  care  little  about  the  art  of 
producmg  them :  that  I  leave  in  bet- 
ter hands — Lord  Seflon*8  and  his 
cook's.  But  to  return.  The  vin 
ordinaire  was  soon  ordered  off  the 
table — it  was  filthy,  and  set  our  teeth 
on  edge.  It's  place  was  supplied  by 
Champagne  only.  The  fish  and  fri- 
candeau  were  very  fair — bpth,  how- 
ever, somewhat  too  acrid,  the  latter 
being  utterly  smothered  in  sorrel 
sauce.  As  for  the  fowl — ok,  Lord, 
that  fowl!  it  grieved  me  to  behold 
it!  It  must  have  died  of  the  pip! 
Such  skinny  legs  and  wings — such 
a  meagre  trunk — we  dissevered  and 
mangled  it,  only  in  charity  to  our  suc- 
cessors; a  thing,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, that  I  do  invariably.     We 
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h»Af  howerery  an  omelette  in  rMervoi 
and  it  was  exeeUent.  A  little  GmyhT9f 
and  the  ordinary  et  oeteras,  especially 
a  thimbleful  of  eau  de  vie  de  Dantzicy 
wound  up  our  brief  and  modest  re- 
past. I  had  some  cause  to  feel  elated^ 
for  my  wife  had  left  me  all  the  Cham* 
.paigne  to  disonss,  except  about  two 
glasses  and  a-half.  For  a  while  I  felt 
less  lonely  than  I  had  been  during  the 
day. 

Dinner  done^  I  sate  at  the  open 
window;  to  see  what  was  going  on  in 
the  street.  Presently  came  the  sound 
of  a  horn,  accompanied  by  the  rattling 
of  heavy  wheels*  and  lol  the  Paris 
Diligence  I — a  great  lumbering  vehicle 
drawn  by  three  horses*  and  two  horses 
abreast*  crammed  with  passengers  and 
luggage — there  was  evidently  an  £ng- 
itshman  peeping  out  of  the  banquette! 
How  vastly  inferior  the  whole  afiair 
looked  to  our  light*  compact*  and  even 
graceful  public  vehicles  1  A  few  mi. 
nutes  after  this  the  waiter  came  in 
and  told  us  that  the  voiturewaa  at 
our  service*  if  we  were  disposed  to 
take  a  drive  through  the  suburbs  of 
Calais.  This  waa  an  excellent  idea ; 
in  a  trice  my  wife*  the  child,  and  ser- 
vant got  into  the  voiture*  a  capacious 
old-fashioned  looking  glasa-ooaoh* 
drawn  by  two  excellent  horses.  Un^ 
derstanding  from  the  waiter  that  the 
driver  could  speak  English*  I  got  on 
the  box  beside  him.  Passing  beneath 
'  the  covered  gates*  and  over  the  draw- 
bridges* somewhat  reminded  me  of 
Portsmouth  and  Chatham.  A  good 
many  soldiers  were  sauntering  about* 
and  the  towns-folk  were  abroad  in 
considerable  force*  enjoying  the  de- 
lightful cool  of  the  evening. 

"  Which  way  are  you  going  ?" 
said  I  to  the  driver*  as  we  approached 
a  part  of  the  road  that  branched  off 
into  two. 

"  Non*  Monsieur!**  he  replied* 
with  a  stupid  air*  qnietly  smacking  his 
well-fed  horses. 

'*  Why — ^ne  parlez  vous  p^s  An- 
glais ?'*  I  enquired*  rather  sharply. 

"  Non,  Monsieur* "  he  grunted. 

"  The  deuce  take  the  fellow" 

"  Qui*  oui*  Monsieur*"  he  replied* 
with  a  matter-of-fact  air. 

I  burst  out  a-laughing.  He  mo- 
destly smiled. 

I  felt  so  annoyed  at  this  that  I  was 
almost  resolved  to  get  inside ;  still* 
however*  the  air  was  pleasant,  and  I 
could  see  infinitely  more  than  if  I 


were  withio*  so  I  eQde«¥oiired  to  rs. 
eondle  myself  to  my  hard  fiOe.  The 
driver  now  and  then  spoke  to  me  ia 
French — I  dare  say  he  conaidered  ms 

nir  and  taciturn  eaough*  for  I  sal. 
answered  him,  and  ooold  not 
make  him  understand  distinctly  that  I 
spoke  French  no  more  than  m  qraka 
English.  Our  road  was  qpea  and 
cheerful--^  very  bioad  highway,  with 
houses  and  shops  on  eaeh  side  some- 
thing  resembling  Rateliffe  higb-roaii, 
or  Whitechapel  road,  but  not  to 
crowded*  or  with  sueh  mean-looku^g 
bouses.  About  a  mile  and  a4ialf  fron 
Calais*  on  the  left-hand  side*  stood  a 
church.  The  driver  pointed  to  it*  asd 
said*  in  his  nsiial  dull  phlegniatie  nan* 
mer*  as  I  understood  biin — 

*'  No  verves-Tonspas  Teigliat*  Mod. 
sieur?" 

f*  Oui*"  I  answered ;  and  preseotly 
our  voiture  drew  up  at  the  gale  of  the 
churchyard*  where  wo  aU  got  out 
Heavens*  what  a  marvellous  s|»psar- 
ance  had  that  churchyard  ob  first  en- 
tering it  I  It  was  crammad  with  ]«fe 
wooden  crosses,  painted  black  and 
white*  with  insoriptions  en  tlieai-.io 
totally  difierent  in  aspect  and  cbsne- 
ter  £rom  our  white  grave»sloiifla— look- 
ing* in  the  h/^ng  davU^t,  like  a 
crowd  of  ghosts*  aU  wim  onlstietdied 
arms  1  They  stntok  a  kind  of  awe 
into  my  soid,  as  I  passed  through 
them  I  We  entered  the  ebwch,  unat- 
tended by  any  one.  I  found  about 
thirty  or  forty  women,  chiefly  eideriy 
and  of  humble  station*  knming  on 
chairs*  in  silent  prayer-^.neT»rtiMlciB 
enriously  eyeing  us  as  wa  stepped  past 
them,  looking  at  the  sanenMUErBfoUy 
foolish  objects*  as  I  considerad  then, 
that  had  presented  themaalvai  to  tee 
at  the  Calais  ehurob.  One  thing 
pleased  me— 4fae  perfect  aqvaKty  in 
point  of  place  and  posttion-^whoever 
came  to  the  church  must  nt  in  eoe 
plaoe*  and  on  the  same  deBeri|itifm  of 
seat,  a  msh>  bottomed  ehair:  so  dillh- 
rent  fromovr  inclosed  Inzurioos  pews, 
and  free  seats !  Altogether,  there  was 
some  thing  very  atriking  in  the  socae 
in  which  we  were  placed :  the  strange 
unearthlv  aspect  of  the  ofaurelr|rard ; 
not  a  livmg  figure  visible ;  not  a  sevnd 
audible;  the  mellow  de^diniag  sm- 
light ;  the  calm  snmmer^s  eveBing ; 
the  humble-looking  antiqae  ohureh; 
the  simplicity  and  silence  within ;  the 
motionless  figures  of  the  devotees ;  two 
large  tapers,  recently  lighted,  burning 
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iamtly  befbrQ  the  dusky  altar-piece ; 
one  or  tvo  groteaqneJookiDg  shriDes ; 
^I  iratched  all  this  with  deep  interest 
and  prasently  quitted  it  with  a  subdued 
and  lonely  feeling.  We  re-entered 
our  ?ehiele>  and  droye  off  after  a  little 
eoUoquy  between  me  and  thedriver^ 
in  wbidi  we  in  vain  endeavoured  to 
nndentand  one  anotber*8  wishes  and 
meaning.  Obsenring  the  country  to 
look  very  pleasant  towards  the  right» 
I  pointed  in  that  direotion«  and  he 
preaendy  tamed  down  a  by<-road>  on 
tho  right ;  and  drove  beside  a  narrow 
but  rapid  streanit  on  the  borders  of 
vbioh  stoods  as  I  thought,  a  paper- 
milL  We  met  a  kind  of  Irish  jaunt- 
ing car»  a  queer*  but  very  neat  tunv- 
out ;  and  the  driver  and  his  groooif 
who  sat  back  to  back«  were  palpably 
feliow-oountrymen  pf  mine — that  is  to 
Bay,  fellow-^Bnton« — for  they  were 
eridently  Irish,  and  I  Welsh !  By- 
and-by  Uie  door  of  a  very  small,  mean- 
looking  cottage  opened,  and  there 
iflsoed  forth  a  middle-aged  woman, 
very  neatly  dressed  in  cap  and  shawl, 
aecompamed  by  apparently  her 
daughter,  a  griri  about  six  years  old, 
dreased  as  elegantly  as  a  young  lady  of 
some  station,  in  England,  attired  for 
a  ball  I  They  were  evidently  going 
to  a  little  ball,  or  evening  party.  In- 
deed, a  little  further  on,  from  several 
small  houses  on  the  right,  issued  the 
soond  of  musie,  and  through  the  open 
doors  I  saw  tbe  figures  of  young  men 
and  women  dancing.  Soon,  however, 
we  left  these  houses  behind,  and  found 
oorsrives  fidrly  in  the  country,  only 
a  distant  faim-house  visible  here  and 
thero,  with  a  windmill  or  two;  la- 
bonrsn  and  farmers  **  homeward 
wending  their  weary  way,'*  with 
sickles,  rakes,  &e. ;  and  laden  teams 
jogging  dowly  along  towards  the  town. 
Our  r^  lay  between  a  kind  of  heath, 
bordered  by  corn-fields,  but  the  whole 
surrounding  soenery  seemed  rather  fiat 
and  cheerless.  There  was  nothing 
here  to  remind  us  that  we  were  not 
in  England.  As  it  was  getting 
cbiUy,  and  the  shades  of  evening  de- 
scending fast  upon  us,  and  my  little 
boy  had  had  a  long  and  wearisome 
day  of  it,  I  directed  tiie  driver  to  re- 
turn, and  by  about  half-past  sevoi  we 
were  safely  housed  again  at  our  hotel. 
I  gave  the  man  a  frane,  with  which  he 
seemed  quite  satisfied,  and  we  were 
charged  in  the  Inll  only  three  francs 
for  the  voiture. 


It  was  now  getdng  rather  dusky, 
and  my  wife  was  tired  with  her  day's 
peregnnationfi.  My  curiosity,  how- 
ever, was  not  vet  sated,  and  I  had  only 
three  old  stale  numbers  of  GaUsh 
nanVs  MesseHger  wherewith  to  occupy 
the  time ;  so  after  our  atfe  au  hi^ 
once  more  I  sallied  forth  alone  to  view 
the  humours  of  the  town.  I  bent  my 
steps  towards  the  harbour.  About 
twenty  or  thirty  soldiers  of  the  Hoe 
were  olust^ed  about  the  great  gate. 
They  seemed  a  swarthy,  stunfed  set  of 
fellows,  with  nothing  like  the  air  and 
physique  of  our  own  soldiers ;  never- 
theless, as  Lord  Brougham  would  say, 
<'  though  rum  uns  to  look  at,"  doubt- 
less they  would  prove  "  good  uns  to 
go"  when  the  occasion  required.  On 
reaching  the  fish-market  place,  there 
seemed  to  have  recently  arrived  a 
cargo  of  oyatci's;  and  I  joined  a  group 
of  fishwomen,  who  were  surrounding 
four  small  heaps  of  large  coarse-look- 
ing oysters,  which  were  evidently  be- 
ing,sold  by  auction,  the  auctioneer 
b^ng  a  grrey-headed  fishwomaa,  who, 
with  her  arms  akimbo,  with  a  serious 
matter-of <faot  air,  and  in  a  qmet  au- 
thoritative tone,  scarce  above  a  whis- 
peri  was  saying,  "  deux  firancs — ^trois 
francs  et  demi — quatre  francs-rcinq.**- 
six^aept  francs/'  &c.  &o.  A  buxom 
good-looking  young  fishwoman  just 
before  me,  with  huge  ear-rings,  and 
very  neatly  dressed,  was  declared  to 
be  the  purchaser,  and  the  Utile  clus- 
ter of  by-standers  dispersed.  She  in. 
stantly  whipped  out  a  large  clasp- 
knife, — took  up  an  oyster  in  her  hand, 
struck  it  heavuy  with  the  back  of  her 
knife,^^he  point  of  which  she  then 
forced  into  the  fracture, — and  forth- 
with opened  the  oyster,  to  the  mani- 
fest peril,  as  I  fancied,  of  her  left 
hand;  gnilped  down  the  astonished  na- 
tive, and  wen,  in  like  manner,  opened 
several  more/ which  she  distributed  at 
a  trifling  price  to  one  or  two  of  the 
people  standing  by.  With  a  good- 
humoured  smile  she  offered  me  one  of 
the  finest  that  came  to  hand.  I  mo- 
tioned, however,  that  I  had  no 
money. 

"  Sacre  1 "  she  exclaimed,  proudly, 
still  extending  the  open  oyster  to  me, 
which  it  would  have  sickened  me  to 
put  to  my  lips,  for  ^'  the  full  stomach 
loathes  a  feast" — **  II  fant  dormer  au 
gentilhomme  I "  But  I  excused  my- 
self, notwithstanding,  as  civUlt  aa  I 
knew  how,  and  she  desisted,  whisper- 
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ing  to  a  companion  something  like — 
*'  Gentement!  c*estun  Anglau!" 

I  BOW  retraced  my  steps  towards 
the  town^  and  sauntered  slowly  about, 
peering  into  the  yarious  shops,  in 
which  lights  were  beginning  to  inake 
their  appearance.  In  a  bookseUer*s 
window  I  beheld — shall  I  be  foolish 
'  enough  to  mention  it  ? — a  French  edi- 
tion of  a  certain  little  work  of  mine 
own,  and  the  first  rolume  of  Mr  Hal- 
lam's  late  work  on  the  literature  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seTenteenth  centuries^- 
seiling,  each  of  them  for  four  or  ^re 
francs,  if  I  recollect  rightly.  Seeing 
the  owner  of  the  shop,  as  I  fancied 
standing  at  the  door,  a  civil-looking 
well-dreBsed  young  man,  I  ventured, 
in  a  sneaking  kmd  of  way,  to  point 
him  to  my  book,  and  say  *'  Je  toub 
prie,  hem !  Do  you  sell — a — a — ^plu- 
sieurs — de^-de — ce  livre  ?** 

''  Oui^-assez  bien — passable-' 
fnenttt'* 

It  served  me  right.  He  then  took 
up  Mr  Hallam's  book,  and  showing  it 
to  me  addressed  me  very  volubly, 
doubtless  eulogistically,  concerning 
that  able  and  very  learned  perform- 
ance ;  but  scarce  a  word  of  his  pane- 
gyric could  I  .understand.  What  an 
odd  mode,  by  the  way,  they  have  of 
suddenly  raising  the  pitch  of  their 
vc^ce  at  the  end  of  a  clause  or  sen- 
tence, running  the  word  off  into  a 
kind  of—"  euh ! "  And  then  they 
talk  with  such  rapidity  I  But  to  re- 
turn. Wishing  to  appear  capable  of 
saying  something  that  should  appear 
fine,  I  answered  a  long  harangue  of 
his  by  gravely  observing,  in  a 
very  calm  and  confident  tone,  **  Bar- 
bara cektreni  DarH  ferio  baralip- 
tonltr' 

"  Pr6cisement,  Monsieur  1"  he  re- 
plied blandly ;  adding,  however,  after 
a  moment's  pause — "  Mais— je  ne 
parle  pas  Tltalien ! " 

**  Bon  soir  I "  we  both  excLumed, 
with  a  bow,  and  separated.  •  A  litde 
way  on  I  beheld  a  dog,  apparent- 
ly of  the  terrier-breed;  and  being 
something  of  a  naturalist,  felt  a  great 
desire  to  ascertain  whether  it  would 
bark  with  a  French  accent,  or  not. 
For  this  purpose  I  followed  it  in  its 
littie  peregrinations,  and  presentiy  had 
the  good  fortune  to  hear  it  utter  a 
short  sharp  bark  precisely  Bfber  the 
manner  of  an  English  dog.  This  I 
carefully    noted,  and  will    wiiiin»fl|ii 


against  all  gainsayers.  I  likewise  saw 
a  cat ;  but  though  I  tried  to  make  it 
mew,  I  did  not  succeed.  I  now 
sauntered  about  the  maiket-plaee,  a 
very  large  open  square,  where  little 
parties  of  decent  townsfolk  were  pro- 
menading to  and  fro.  A  good-lookbig 
middle-aged  man,  dressed  in  a  blue 
surtout  and  white  trowsers,  suddenly 
stopped  near  me,  and  placing  on  tlw 
ground  a  small  box  he  had  earned 
under  his  arm,  he  opened  it,  and  dis- 
played small  packages  apparently  of 
corn-plaster.  One  of  them  he  took 
in  his  hand  ;  then  he  remoyed  his  hit, 
which  he  placed  on  the  ground  beside 
him — displaying  a  bald  head  and  ex- 
cellent forehead — ^placed  himself  in  the 
attitude  of 'a  pubUc  speaker  (!)  andi 
addressing  me  and  a  little  boy,  begsa 
_»  Messieurs'*  (t !)— the  rest  I  could 
not  understand.  He  vrait  on  vrith 
great  energy  and  fluency,  evidentlT 
commenting  on  the  Tirtaes  of  the 
article  he  held  in  his  hand.  In  about 
three  ndnutes'  time  he  had  collected 
an  attentive  littie  auditory  of  about 
thirty  or  forty  people,  whom  he  h»> 
rangned  with  infimte  emphasia  and 
gesticulation  for  about  ten  nunutes, 
without,  however,  having  persuaded 
any  one  to  purchase  any  thing.  So 
he  presentiy,  with  a  graceful  air,  but 
some  slight  chagtin  in  his  features, 
shut  up  nis  box,  replaced  his  hat  on 
his  head,  politely  bowed  in  doing  so— 
and  his  late  hearers  instantiy  dis- 
persed. 

I  was  standing  near  the  Plaee 
d'Armes,  where  several  soldiers  were 
sauntering  about.  Six  drams  were 
lying  on  tiie  ground ;  and  as  the  clock 
struck  eight,  they  were  instaody 
seized  and  buckled  in  firont  of  six 
drummers,  who  stood  befiwe  a  drum- 
major.  He  waved  his  amne  formalij, 
and  they  began  to  beat  the  drum,— 
such  an  admirable  roll  I  never  heard. 
I  never  heard  such  dramming  in  Eng- 
land— such  predsion,  and  even  ex- 
pression— ^the  drums  seemed  to  speak ! 
— and  all  done  with  the  utmost  ease 
and  sang-froid.  They  remained  thus 
engaged  for  about  five  minutes— I 
was  infinitely  struck  with  the  startiinf 
effisct  that  such  a  stern  martial  alarum 
was  calculated  to  produce  in  the  peace- 
ful town,  at  dusk — and  then  die  drum- 
miyor  gave  the  word  of  conunand— 
they  faced  about,  and,  he  leading  the 
way,  they  marched  ofiT,  still  beating 
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the  TdraiU^  \y  and  a  straggling  crowd 
of  duldren^  following  in  their  rear. 
The  honr — the  place^the  deepening 
shades  of  eyening— the  feelings  and 
associations  excited  by  the  imlitary 
music — I  a  foreigner — ^these  consider- 
atioos  took  such  a  hold  on  my  fancy, 
that  I  followed  the  munc  down  two 
streetSy  and  then  stopped  to  listen  to 
the  sound,  growing  gradually  fainter 
(they  perambulate  the  town  thus  every 
evening),  till  in  the  distance  it  was 
ooly  an  indistinct ''  rap  tap — ^tap,  tap, 
tap ;  ra — ra— -rap,  rap — ^tap,  tap,  tap ! " 
and  I  bent  my  steps  towaids  the  hotel, 
for  there  was  nothing  else  to  be  seen 
—no  theatre  or  place  of  public  amuse- 
ment,  and  I  was  getting  rather  £11- 
tigued.    I  found  a  couple  of  tall  wax* 
%hts  standing  guard  over  my  wife, 
who  was  asleep  on  the  sofa ;  so  I  sate 
myself  down  in  an  ample  arm-chair, 
thinking  oyer  what  I  had  seen  during 
the  day.    I  had  not  been  disappointed . 
What  I  had  seen,  and  heard,  and  felt, 
was  quite  different  from  any  thing  I 
bad  before  seen,  or  heard,  or  felt.     I 
had  witnessed  French  manners  in  a 
complete  French  town.     The  inhabi- 
tants seemed  generally  gay  and  active, 
the  place  cleanly  and  orderly  ;  I  felt 
a  difficnlty  in  pitching  on  any  town  in 
England  similarly  situated,    and   of 
tinular  pretensions.     Still  I  could  not 
have  spent  a  second  day  at  Calais :  I 
felt  that  I  had  exhausted  it.     A  little 
noise  I  made  in  moving  my  chair  at 
lengdi  awoke  my  wife  from  her  nap ; 
and  she  prudently  suggested  that  as 
we  should  have  but  litUe  time  to  spare 
in  the  morning,  having  to  start  at  half- 
past  seven,  we  should  settle  with  M. 
Quiiliacq,  over-night.     I  ordered  the 
bill,  therefore,  to  be  brought,  and  it 
v^as  presented  to  us  in  a  few  minutes* 
time.    The  sight  of  it  not  a  little  com* 
forted  us.    Here  it  ia  :— 
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Diner  (2)     .     .     .     . 
1  Champagne  Sillery, 
i  Vin  (ordinaire), 
Eau  de  vie  de  Daotric, 
^e(l)       .     .     .     . 


fr. 
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1 
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Soda,  Sucre,  Cogniae, 

Boogies, 2 

Logement,    .....;•  10    50 
PromeDade  en  Voiture,    •     •     .    3 
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Diner,  and  \  de  vin, 
Th^ 
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Seven  fhmcs  we  gave  to  the  ser- 
vants ;  and  having  taken  a  glass  of 
brandy  and  water  (i^hether  my  wife 
took  any  of  it,  in  a  wine  glass,  is  a 
matter  entirely  between  her  and  me, 
and  the  reader  has  no  concern  with 
it),  and  talked  over  a  few  of  our  little 
adventures,  we  betook  ourselves  to 
our  bedroom  about  ten  0*  clock,  pass- 
ing through  that  in  which  our  little 
son,  with  his  dear  ruddy  cheeks  and 
curly  hair,  and  his  arms  fanciAiIly 
disposed  over  the  pillow,  was  lying, 
the  image  of  blessed  innocence,  his 
thoughts,  perhaps — who  can  tell  whe- 
ther children  dream?  Dear  little  boy, 
thought  I,  as  I  bent  over  him  for  the 
first  time  in  a  foreign  land — ^my  first- 
bom,  and  only  son — ^Pshaw  I  perhaps 
the  reader  is  not  a  parent, — ^but  you 
flrtf.  Sir  Christopher  I  We  had  a 
double-bedded  room,  so  we  took  a  bed 
a-piece,  for  they  were  very  small.  I 
lay  awake  for  several  hours.  How 
tired  I  was  of  the  eternal  "  Depub 
long  temps  '*  chimes  of  the  neigh- 
bouring church !  Towards  two  o'clock 
we  both  began  to  get  drowsy;  when 
a  dog,  as  if  determined  to  put  an  end 
to  my  scepticism  for  ever,  commenced 
such  a  continued  barking  and  howl- 
ing, as  dispelled  sleep  indefinitely  I 

**  E 1 "  I  ezchdmed,  in  a  low 

tone,  to  my  wife,  "  are  you  asleep?  " 
.    "  Asleep  ?    How  can  you  ask  me  ! 
when  that  abominable  dog  " 

[Bow,  wow  I  wow  I  wow!  who — 
o — 0 — o  I  Who — o — 0 !  Bow,  wow, 
wow wow !] 

"  Perhaps  it*s  an  English  dog  that 
is  bothered  here,  and  cannot  agree 
with  his  French  companions?*' 

"  Stuff,    Mr !     I'm   really 


*  The  Reireat — to  summon  all  the  soldiers  that  may  be  about  the  town  to  their 
barracks. 

t  Madame  Q.  took  quite  a  fancy  to  my  little  boy ;  which  must  have  been  the  only 
'wson  wby  the  followuig  item— 

"  Diner  de  I'enfant,  1  fr.  50," 
was  erased  from  the  bill  1 
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too  Ttted  to  laugh.  So  tind  as  one 
is  with  a  long"-— «  *However>  the 
noise  ceased  fer  a  dme.  I  began  to 
forget  where  I  was ;  then  mj  half- 
opened  eye  would  settle  for  a  moment 
drowsily  on  the  alabsster  vases  and 
mirror,  dim  glistening  in  the  rush- 
light lustre  over  the  mantel-piece ;  a 
delicious  feeling  of  fast-retteating  con- 
sciousness came  over  me — 
when  such  a  long  lamentable  howl 
burst  upon  mv  startled  ear,  as  satis- 
fied me  that  the  devU  owed  me  some 
particular  grudge. 

«  Mr -I   Mr  — — !  what 

is  that  dreadful  sound?*'  exclaimed 
my  wife,  stardng  up.    '»  Where  are 

we  }   Oh "  I  also  got  up,  almost 

in  a  cold  sweat.  "  Depuis  long  temps 
— J*aimais  Annette,"  said,  or  rather 
sun^  the  church — and  out  went,  at  that 
particular  juncture,  our  rush-li^ht, 
.  •  ,  Black — dark — pitoh-daik — 
silent! — "  not  a  mouse  stirring  / "  •  • 
I  recollect  nothing  more,  till  my  wife 
came  to  rouse  me,  exclaiming,  '<  Pray» 

Mr ,  do  you  know  that  it  has 

struck  seven  o'clock,  and  we  must  be 
on  board  by  eight  ?  " 

Having  brought  with  me  nothijag 
but  tooth  and  hair  brushes,  and  a 
comb,  I  felt  it  necessary  to  ''seek  a 
shaver;"  and  quitting  the  hotel,  I 
found,  in  the  adjoining  street,  the 
plaoe  I  wanted — a  small  neat  barber*s 
shop,  the  shutters  of  which  had  just 
been  removed.  ''  S*il  vous  plait-«- 
rasez-moil "  I  exclaimed  to  a  genteel 
young  man,  who  was  standing  within, 
twirling  about  and  combing  nis  hair. 
He  proved  to  be  the  owner  of  the 
premises  ;  and  seemed  about  twenty- 
nve,  very  good-lookins-,  but  rather 
effeminate,  with  his  hair  plastered 
down  into  a  large  curl  over  each  ear ; 
he  seemed  to  have  neither  beard  nor 
whiskers  %  and  rings  on  each  little 
finger,  and  in  his  ears — wl^  had 
he  none  in  his  nose?  You  would 
have  laughed  to  see  me  surrender  my- 
self into  his  hands,  having  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  make  him  understand 
how  precious  my  time  was !  Before 
he  began,  he  put  a  little  tan  de  Cologne 
over  his  fingers,  which  were  sof^  and 
delicate;  and  when  he  had  finished, 
he  brought  a  basin  of  water,  into 
which  he  freely  poured  some  eau  de 
Cologne,  and  fragrantly  cleansed  my 
cheeks  and  chin.  Short  as  was  my 
time,  a  sudden  whim  seised  me  of 
^aving  my  hair  cut,  which  was  not  at 
necessary,   by  the  way  I      AH    I 


oonld  slgnifir  of  my  wishes  waa,  bv 
running  my  hand,  seissorwlike,  tiirodgh 
my  hair.  Before  eommendng  he 
made  me  an  earnest  speech,  wmch  I 
could  not  understand  |  but  at  kogth 
I  ascertained  that  he  was  askmg  me 
whether  I  would  have  my  hair  cot  in 
Ff!Mioh  or  EttgUrii  fitthkm.  I  pobted 
to  hb  own  hair,  and  shook  bit  head, 
exdaimmg)  **  ii  V  Ajnghda^^Arngkiife 

M 

<«  Qui,  oni)  oni !  Out,  MonaeQr;je 
oomprends  bienl'*  he  replie<IU  snd 
began.  As  we  conld  not  talk  to  one 
another,  I  fell  into  a  brown  study  by 
tiie  time  that  he  had  done.  Lord! 
Lord  1  how  he*  had  twisted  and  nlas- 
tered  my  poor  hair!  I  could  not  Mp 
laughter,  bb  I  looked  at  mysetf  in  a 
glass  which  he  held  for  me,  and  ob- 
served tiie  confident  air  widi  which 
he  was  regarding  his  handiworL 
Not  wishing  to  hurt  his  fiselings  by 
altering  the  entire  dSspoaition  of  my 
hair,  I  clapped  my  hat  oa,  gave  him 
a  shilling,  with  whieh  he  seemed 
abundantly  satisfied,  sneaked  across 
the  street,  and>  onoe  got  into  my 
room,  soon  brought  my  ImIt  back  into 
something  like  its  usual  disposition. 
My  long  absence  had,  I  fbnmi,  some- 
what alarmed  my  wife^  who  fancied 
that  I  had  got  into  *'  some  queer  ad« 
venture  or  other,"  and  lost  myself,  or 
''made  no  note  of  thne.*'  Having 
fkstened  up  the  carpet-bag,  I  gave  it 
to  the  waiter,  who  foliowed  us  dovn 
to  the  quay.  On  reaching  tiie  sfeetm- 
boat,  die  Commissionure  of  M.  Quil- 
liacq  presented  himself,  and  with  a 

polite  air,  said^  '*  Monsieur  , 

you  shall  give  me,  if  you  plizz,  four 
shilling,  for  your  expense."  Taking 
it  for  granted  that  his  demand  was 
one  of  course,  I  immediately  paid  it ; 
and,  wishing  us  a  pleasant  passage, 
he  withdrew,  and  we  got  on  board. 
The  morning  was  cool  and  pleasant; 
but  there  was  evidently  a  brisk  breeze 
Stining,  of  which  we  should  know 
more  when  we  ^ot  out  to  sea«  and  of 
which  the  people  on  boaxd  proposed 
taking  advantage,  as  the  sails  were  all 
ready  to  be  hauled  up  at  a  momenti 
notice.  There  were  about  twenty 
passengers,  all  respectable  people, 
with  the  exception  of  soma  three  or 
four  old  Frenchwomen,  that  looked 
arrant  smugglers !  As  we  passed  up 
the  harbour  and  got  sight  of  the  sei» 
I  saw  how  matters  were  likely  to  be— 
the  water  was  evident^  veij  rough, 
and  the  wind  blowing  rather  hard. 
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As  iri  roMdid  tlM  Jetty,  up  V«tit  the 
saib)  taxi  pfMentljr^  whew  I— pitoh.^ 
piteh—heftTe^^up  and  down^  larch 
went  the  vessel,  with  th&t  thrilling) 
qdverifig  AoeompaBiiiieBt  elwajB  pre« 
sent  lo  a  eteftm-boel. 

Ih  less  than  a  mlliUte  f&Of  la^es 
had  kfai  tiiemseltes  down  upoA  the 
dsek  in  all  the  dirsftil  aggies  of  tea* 
flkskness;  whioh  ui  ahottt  fife  minutes' 
^me  attscked  and  oTerthrew  my  wlfe> 
the  child,  his  attendant ;  as  for  me,  I 
have  passed  too  frequently  between 
Leith  and  London,  and  been  too^mnch 
en  the  water  at  the  seaside,  to  suflfer 
sssily;  and  I  esoaped«^to  observe 
my  fellow-passengers  1  There  was  a 
tall  pale  gentleman,  apparently  about 
thirty-fiye,  yery  philosophical,  with 
spectacles  on,  and  who  had  caused  it 
to  bs  understood  ^at  he  had  found  out 
&  method  of  preventing  sea-sickness. 
Well,  amid  all  the  horrid  pitching, 
and  rolling,  and  quivering  of  the  ve8-> 
sel,  he  sat,  leaning  forward,  resting 
his  hee  on  his  han^  his  fingers  oo«« 
pressing  his  eyes— in  this  posture  he 
contmued  motionless  for  upwards  of 
an  boor  and  a-half,  during  which  time 
fte  vessel  pitched  about  much  more 
than  I  couH  have  thought  a  steam* 
boat  couM-^o  much  so,  that  it  re« 
quired  some  eare  in  moving  about,  to 
prevent  being  jeriied  off  one*s  ibet,  and 
iUliDg  overboard.  But  to  i^tum  to 
the  philosopher  and  his  experiment-^ 
y^,  there  he  continued  motionless-^ 
evidently  in  a  desperate  humour,  ad- 
hering to  his  system.  Ah,,  me!  that 
dismal  lurch— 4da8,  my  philosopher, 
are  you  Utt  first  whose  theory  has 
felled?  •    •    • 

Near  where  I  generally  stood  sat  a 
rather  stout  French  gentieman,  of 
middle  age, — ^wearing  a  fiir  travelling 
cap,  with  a  goM  band  round  it,  and 
wrapped  to  a  roquelaire,  smoking  a 
dffar.  He  could  speak  a  little  Eng- 
iiBh-~and  I  had  asked  him,  soon  after 
starting,  whether  he  expected  to  be 
^k. 

*  «*  Non,  sare,  1  wiD  not  he  seek, 
De  sea  aud  I,  sare,  are  ver  better 
fHends  than  for  fall  out  with  each 
oter— I  am  ver  well !"  and  he  pufied 
his  ciw  vigorously. 

*'  Ah,  but  do  you  think,  sir,  you 
^^  kea>  well  in  this  shocking  mo- 
tfen?" 

**  I  believe,  sare  !'*  he  replied,  sonie- 
wbiit  drily.->-and  I  left  bkn ;— hut  I 
kept  a  sheep's  eye  on  him  1 — For  an 


hour  or  so  he  held  up  bravely — latter* 
ly,  however,  looking  somewhat  keenly 
at  me  as  I  passed  and  repassed  him — 
he  fancied  I  was  maliciously  watch- 
ing  1  At  length  he  laid  aside  his  cigar^ 
and  folded  his  arms;  then  I  fancied 
he  had  lost  a  little  colour ; — b^  and  by 
a  queerish  expression  came  into  his 
eye — ^it  was  languid  and  unsteady. 

"  That  «ww  a  plunffe,  vra'n't  it,  sir  ?*• 
said  the  Captain  to  him,  as  we  were 
almost  both  of  us  pitched  several  feet 
forward  by  the  shock.  The  French- 
man attempted  no  reply,  but  suddenly 
rose  firom  his  seat — exclaimed  faintly, 
"  Sacre  1 — oh,  mi  Got!'*— rushed, 
with  the  Captain*s  assistance,  to  the  lee 

side  of  the  vessel  with  a  desperate  air 

•    •     •    « 

There  was  a  lively  genteel-looking 
lad,  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  who 
was  as  merry  as  a  bird  for  about  hatf 
an  hour,  here,  there,  and  every  where — 
blithely  whistling  and  humming,  and 
amusmg  his  mother  with  his  antics. 
She  was  a  very  agreeable  person,  and 
we  chatted  a  good  deal  together. 
Neither  of  us  was  sick  at  all,  or  ap- 
proaching to  it.  But  her  son — "  oh, 
BOW  he  liked  the  motion !  He  hated 
smooth  sailing — this  was  exactly  the 
sort  of  thing  he  liked.  It  was  such 
fiin ! — Motlwr,  only  look — ^see  what  a 
height  we  are  out  of  the  water — then 
down  again— how  I  wish  Tom  were 
herer 

**  Don't  be  too  confident — ^you  may 
be  a  sufferer  yet,*'  said  his  mother, 
with  a  smile. 

"I?  never  trouble  yourself!  I  like 
It,  of  all  things — ^it*s  as  good  as  any 
swing  !*•  Very  probably  ;  but  about 
ten  mmutes  afterwards,  happening  to 
cast  my  eye  in  the  direction  of  the 
larboardslde  of  the  vessel,  which  was 
crowded  with  invalids,  I  saw  a  lad's 
fkce  directed  towards  us  for  a  moment, 
pale  as  a  sheet — then  his  back  sud- 
denly turned.  I  neither  saw  nor  heard 
any  more  of  him. 

My  wife  and  child  suffered  very 
severely.  I  began  to  be  seriously 
alatmed  for  the  former— but  happily 
all  ultimately  passed  off  well .  For  my 
part,  the  passage  home  was  delightfhl, 
— ^marred,  a  little,  it  is  true,  by  the 
painful  spectacles  of  desperate  indis- 
position around  me.  I  hate  steam- 
boats, both  great  and  small;  I  am 
always  nervous  when  on  board  them, 
^and  involuntarily  shudder  at  the  idea 
of  an  explosion,     Thia  is  weak-^but 
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I  cannot  help  it.    For  my  taste,  give 
me  a  taught  vessel,  wind-impelled  by 
bellying  canvass.     See  her,  glorious 
creature — 
"  Forth  to  the  breeie  she  imbotoms  her 

nil. 
And  h«r  pennon  streams  onward  like  Hope 

in  the  gale  T* 

bounding  bravely  over  the  heaving 
and  roaring  waters— however  they 
may  fashion  themselves! — Instead  of  a 
black  smoky  fabric,  obstinately  grant 
— grunt — grunt — grunting  with  hide- 
ous noises,  steam  and  smoke — ^the  old 
Lelth  smacks  for  ever  I — 

*'  Ah,   pereat  qnicnnqae  iteam-bota 

pararit, 
Primos  et  invito  gorgite  fecite  iter."* 

We  entered  Dover  harbour  about 
twelve  o'clock,  4he  wind  still  blowing 
freshly,  but  the  sun  shining  brightly. 
A  host  of  inqiu^tive  people  peered 


down  at  us  from  the  pier-hMd  as  we 
passed.  We  looked,  with  figures  still 
prostrate  on  the  deck^— something  ISb 
a  ship  just  coming  out  of  action  I — Mr 
Theodore  Hook  has  a  smart  sketch  of 
such  a  scene,  in  his  «<Jack  Brag.** 
After  paying  the  fare,  and  one  or  two 
minor  etceteras,  I  found  I  bad  not  one 
farthing  left  in  my  purse ;  and  my  trip 
had  cost  me  exactly  L.4,  2s.  6d.  A^ 
however,  I  shall  get  fifty  guineas  from 
you,  generous  Christopher !  for  this 
description  of  it,  I  don't  care.  If 
this  letter  shall  have  amused  an  idle 
hour,  I  shall  be  delighted ;  but  if  yoa 
shall  really  consider  it  worth  inserting 
in  Maga — 

<*  Sablimi  feriam  aidera  vertiee  I" 

I  am,  dear  Christopher,  with  great 
respect  and  remembrances  to  your 
secret  and  ftdthftd  conclave,  most  af- 
fectionately yours, 

W. 


GIBGA88IA. 


The  time  is  not  long  past,  when  the 
word  '*  Circassia"  conveyed  to  the 
minds  of  the  European  public  rather 
a  vague  idea  of  some  semi-fabulous 
region,  the  scene  of  poetic  fancy,  than 
of  a  country  almost  contiguous  to  their 
own ;  and  likely  one  day  to  become  an 
object  of  interest  to  the  nations  of  the 
West.  If  thought  of  at  all,  it  was  re- 
garded only  as  a  far  distant  land  of 
rugged  mountains  and  smiling  valleys, 
the  birth-place  of  a  race  whose  daugh- 
ters, paragons  of  female  loveliness, 
supplied  £e  harems  of  the  Mussul- 
man with  terrestrial  Houries,  and 
whose  sons,  fair  as  the  day,  were  ha- 
bitually sold  or  carried  off  to  become 
the  slaves  and  favourites  of  Turkish 
Pashahs. 

But  the  spirit  of  enterprise  and  in- 
vestigation, which  has  braved  alike  the 
polar  ice  and  the  burning  sands  of 
Africa,  is  not  in  these  enlightened 
davs  to  be  arrested  by  the  barriers  of 
political  jealousy ;  and  the  hour  is 
fast  approaching,  yea,  is  now  at  hand, 
when  me  nations  of  Europe,  and  Eng- 
land in  particular,  shall  become  fami- 
liar with  the  secrets  of  the  Caucasus, 


and  learn  to  appreciate  the  worth  of 
those  brave,  though  greatly  slandered 
mountaineers  who  have  so  long  stood 
up  unaided,  but  undaunted,  in  defence 
of  their  freedom  and  independence, 
against  the  assaults  of  a  mighty  em- 
pire ;  and  have  proved  the  only  effi- 
cient barrier  to  its  ambitious  projects 
of  sweeping  conquest  in  Asia, — a  ser- 
vice not  as  yet  aaei^uately  understood 
or  valued. 

Even  to  the  few  whose  thirst  of 
knowledge  might  excite  a  desire  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  great 
mountainous  tract  which  occupies  the 
space  between  the  Euzine  and  tiie 
Caspian  seas,  the  sources  of  informs- 
tion  have  hitherto  been  meagre  and 
imperfect.  The  works  of  PaDas, 
Klaproth,  Parrot,  Rein^^gs,  &c., 
though  they  afford  many  &cts  of 
statistics  and  natural  history,  are  al- 
together insufl^ient,  were  they  even 
free  from  political  bias,  to  describe  t 
country  naturally  difficult  of  access, 
and  filled  with  many  tribes  varying 
from  each  other  in  habits,  language, 
and  religion.  Of  later  years  tiieee 
regions  have  been  rendered  imper- 


*  Propertiofl — ^with  a  variation, 
t  Travela  in  Circasaia,  Krim,  Tartary,  fcc.  in  1836-7. 
2  vQl8.  8vo.    London,  1837. 
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Tionsy  and  almost  uAapproacbable^  by    cassians  as  persecuted  patriots,  whose 


the  gjrstem  of  hostility  and  exclusion 
which  has  heen  adopted  ag-ainst  them 
by  Russia,  and  which  has  exasperated 
the  passionate  love  of  freedom  which 
characterises  their  inhabitants,  into  a 
fierce  j^ousy  of  all  strangers,  that  has 
been  misconstrued  into  natural  intrac- 
tability and  inhospitalit^. 

But  truth  is  irresistible,  and  e^er 
prerails  in  the  end.  The  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Russia  in  the  east»  and  the 
results  of  her  late  political  and  mili- 
tary exploits,  particularly  on  the  side 
of  Turkey  and  Persia,  have  attracted 
the  eyes  of  Europe,  and  led  its  states- 
men to  regard  with  interest  points  to 
which  hitherto  no  great  attention  had 
been  paid.  Among  these,  it  was  im- 
possible to  overlook  the  Isthmus  of 
the  Caucasus,  illustrated  as  it  was  by 
a  contmued  and  desperate  struggle 
between  power  on  the  one  hand,  and 
resolution  on  the  other,  for  a  period  of 
nearly  half  a  century ;  and  those  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  overlook  the 
Caucasus,  or  rather  to  regard  it  as  a 
sort  of  appendage  to  Georgia,  which 
was  admitted  to  be  a  Russian  province, 
began  gradually  to  wonder  at  the 
obstinate  intrepidity  of  the  rebels,  and 
then  to  entertian  the  question  of  whe- 
ther they  were  in  reality  to  be  consi- 
dered as  rebels,  or  as  wild,  but  still 
unsubdued,  and  consequently  inde- 
pendent tribes  in  arms  for  their  free- 
dom and  their  rights. 

But  it  was  not  until  lately  that  the 
subject  began  to  receive  a  portion  of 
its  due  consideration  from  this  coun- 
try, when  certain  of  its  functionaries, 
in  contemplating  the  general  bearings 
of  British  interests  in  Asia,  and  the 
dangers  which  appeared  to  threaten 
them,  were  struck  with  the  position  of 
Circassia,  and  the  remarkable  success 
with  which  its  tribes  had  opposed  the 
arms  of  a  power  that  had  proved  re- 
sistless in  other  quarters ;  and  were 
led  to  examine  not  only  the  justice  of 
their  complaints  against  their  oppres- 
sors, but  the  causes  of  so  persevering 
an  oppression.  Curiosity  once  awa- 
kened, a  multitude  of  enquirers  arose, 
and  some,  more  enterprising  than  the 
rest,  resolved  to  attempt  exploring  a 
region  so  promising  in  subjects  of 
interest  and  excitement.  The  objects 
of  these  enquirers  were  various :  some 
were  traders,  who  sought  for  a  new 
field  of  commercial  adventure;  others, 
more  enthusiastic,  regarded  the  Cir- 
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cause  was  that  of  virtue  and  humanity, 
and  to  aid  whose  struggles  was  the 
duty  of  all  right-feeling  men ;  while 
others  again  were  impeUed  by  a  gene- 
ral thirst  of  information,  and  the  wish 
to  see  with  their  own  eyes  a  race  whose 
courage  and  constancy  under  every 
kind  of  privation  had  gained  them,  in 
spite  of  their  comparative  obscurity, 
so  high  a  reputation.  But  it  is  re- 
markable, that  whatever  might  be  the 
primary  object  of  these  travellers,  all 
of  them  have  returned  in  full  accord 
on  one  point,  and  that  is,  in  their 
admiration  of  the  Circassians — ^their 
indignation  at  their  implacable  op- 
pressors, and  a  fervent  wish  for  the 
complete  success  of  their  eflFbrts  for 
freedom  and  independence. 

Among  these  travellers  was  Cap- 
tain Spencer,  the  author  of  the  work 
at  the  head  of  this  article.  He  visited 
the  coast  of  Circassia  under  circum- 
stances  of  great  advantage  in  some 
respects,  for  he  was  permitted  to  ac- 
company Count  Woronzoff,  the  Go- 
vernor-General of  New  Russia,  in  a 
ateamer,  forming  part  of  a  squadron 
with  which  that  nobleman  made  the 
tour  of  part  of  the  shores  of  the  Black 
Sea ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to  see  all 
the  Russian  posts,  and  form  his  own 
judgment  of  the  effect  of  the  warfare 
then  carrying  on  upon  the  Russian 
troops.  But  this  very  circumstance 
prevented  him  from  making  his  obser- 
vations at  liberty ;  and  his  curiosity 
being  stimulated  by  so  imperfect  a 
glimpse  of  the  land  of  promise,  he 
resolved  to  return  to  the  country  by 
himself,  and  improve  his  knowledge 
of  its  inhabitants  and  resources  from 
actual  intercourse  with  themselves. 
Accordingly,  having  traversed  the 
Crimea,  he  returned  to  Odessa,  and 
from  thence  proceeded  by  Bessarabia 
and  Moldavia,  to  Galatz,  where  taking 
the  steamer  which  plies  between  that 
place  and  the  Bosphorus,  ho  proceed- 
ed with  her  as  far  as  Varna.  There 
he  found  another  steamer,  the  Cres- 
cent, bound  for  Trebizond,  in  which 
he  reached  that  port ;  and  after  a  short 
stay,  assuming  the  character  of  a 
Genoese  physician  from  Constanti- 
nople, once  more  took  shipping  on 
board  a  Turkish  brigantine,  bound  on 
a  trading  voyage  to  Circassia.  After 
a  favourable  run,  and  on  escaping" 
from  the  pursuit  of  a  Russian  cruizcr, 
he  landed  at  Pchad,  a  port  still  in  thQ 
2t 
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power  of  the  Cieeaawaniy  and  from 
thence  commenced  his  land  traTel8» 
which  are  recorded  in  hia  second 
volume.  Bat  before  adverting  further 
to  thne^  we  think  we  ahall  be  render- 
ing an  acceptable  aenriee  to  the  ma- 
joritj  of  our  readers^  in  laying  before 
them  a  succinct  account  of  the  coun- 
try and  people  of  thia  region,  of  theur 
peculiar  political  nosition,  and  its  im^ 
portance>  especially  at  the  present 
juncture,  to  the  European  woiid  in 
general,  and  to  Great  Britain  in  par- 
ticular. 

That  tract,  or  isthmus  of  land, 
stretching  from  the  Black  to  the  Caa- 
pian  Sea,  which  lies  between  the  rivers 
Roor  and  Phasis  on  the  sonth,  and 
the  Terek  and  Kouban  on  the  north, 
is  occupied  by  a  chain  of  mountains 
well-known  under  the  appellation  of 
the  Caucasus,  which  extends  from  sea 
to  sea,  and  gives  birth  to  the  rivers 
which  bound  it.  It  consists  of  a  cen- 
tral ridge,  whose  elevation  is  about 
12,000  feet,  but  which  throws  up  many 
peaks  to  a  still  greater  altitude ;  that 
of  the  Elborz  and  of  Caabeg,  for  in- 
stance, which  attain  the  height  of 
from  16,000  to  17,000  feet^  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  southern  face 
of  this  central  chain  is  abrupt ;  fidling 
almost  precipitously  into  the  plains  of 
Mingreiia  and  Immeretia,  with  the 
exception  of  partial  and  scattered 
groups  of  hills.  On  the  north,  a  course 
of  secondary  mountains  attaining  an 
altitude  of  from  8000  to  9000  feet, 
extend  frt)m  the  central  chain,  and  are 
in  turn  succeeded  bv  inferior  ranges, 
which  at  length  sink  into  the  plains 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kouban  and  the 
Terek.  These  mountains,  as  they  ap- 
proach the  Caspian  Sea  to  the  east, 
extend  themselves  in  breaddi  from 
the  course  of  the  Kour,  which  sepa- 
rates them  from  the  great  plain  of  the 
Chow&l  Mog&m,  nearly  to  the  mouth 
of  the  Terek.  The  great  mountak- 
ous  face  which,  declining  from  the 
high  central  chain,  is  thus  presented  to 
the  Caspian  Sea,  together  with  its 
slope  into  Sheerwan  on  the  south,  and 
to  the  Terek  on  the  north,  comprises 
the  difficult  province  of  Da^istan,  in 
which  are  the  strong  places  of  Bakftu, 
Derbent,  &c.  Sec.  On  the  west,  tile 
central  ridge  almost  reaches  the  Black 
Sea  at  Gagra,  where  it  terminates  in 
a  lofty  peak  almost  overhanging  the 
beach.  Thus,  when  coasting  along 
from  north  to  south,  the  highest  peaks 


we  aeldnm  viaiMe,  Is  oaoMOopeitBt  of 
intervening  faeighta  i  bat  afrnr  mnmn^ 
a  few  miles  soiUh  of  Gagn»  the  whole 
of  the  great  range  thus  turned,  comes 
anddeidy  into  view  over  tlia  low  land 
of  Bfingrella. 

The  sommits  of  the  eentnd  dbab 
eonaiat  principally  of  boze  rock,  a 
great  part  of  which,  aa  vdl  as  &£ 
more  devated  peaks,  are  covered  with 
perennial  snows.  Those  of  the  secon- 
dary mountains,  on  the  north  ads, 
when  the  snow  disappears,  are  foimd 
to  be  covered  with  fine  pasture,  sod 
their  sides,  where  not  cleared,  are 
clothed  with  forests.  In  £ust,  the 
whole  country  on  thia  aide  may  be 
described  as  an  exteoaive  incfised 
plateau,  predpitonaly  Intersected  in 
all  directions  by  numerona»  deep,  aod 
narrow  valleys  or  chasms,  wfaioi  are 
the  channelB  of  rapid  streuna,  and  arc 
extremdy  diflfeult  of  acoesa.  Tbe 
eminences  thus  separated  are  rich  in 
pasture,  wood,  and  aoQ  suited  for  coi- 
tivadon ;  and  being  defended  by  the 
almost  impassable  ravines  that  sepa- 
rate them,  afford  a  safe  retreat  for  the 
flocks,' and  herds,  and  families  of  the 
inhabitants,  when  tbe  lower  ooontry 
is  invaded  by  an  en«ny. 

The  whole  of  this  exteiaive  tnet 
of  mountain  {a  inhabited  by  e  niuaber 
of  tribes,  differing  from  each  other  b 
race,  in  creed,  and  language;  vrnmag 
also  considerably  in  degrees  of  hardi- 
hood and  courage,  but  all  unitii^  in 
a  love  of  liberty  and  independeDce, 
which,  however,  all  have  not  been 
equally  succesaful  in  preaerving.  On 
the  east,  Dagheatan  ia  ^ecfpktd  by  a 
very  fierce  and  hardy  race,  known 
generally  bv  the  name  of  Levees, 
although  subdivided  into  a  nomber  of 
tribes  and  septs  bearing  other  des^- 
nations.  Theae  tribes,  aitfaoagfa  as- 
sailed by  all  the  power  and  mSietiTe 
force  of  the  Russian  Government  io 
this  quarter,  have  never  been  sid)diied. 
Tlie  strongholds  of  Derbent  and 
Bakd,  it  is  true,  are  in  the  hands  of 
the  Russians,  and  by  means  of  con- 
stant efforts,  and  a  frightM  aacrifiee 
of  men,  they  have  gained  temporuy 
advantages,  and  dnven  the  inhabi- 
tants of  villages,  and  even  of  whole 
districts,  into  the  mountaina,  destroy- 
ing  tiieir  cultivation  and  homes ;  but 
no  sooner  does  a  change  of  season  or 
of  circumstances  aflbrd  an  opportu- 
nity, than  down  come  ^  Le^hees 
from  tiidr  strongholdsi  fwee|nng  ail 
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before  theiQi  ^od  thii  whole  work  has 
to  be  done  over  again. 

During  the  late  Persian  war,  the 
Lesgh^es  besieged  Derbent  and  ^iiko, 
alUioogh  £rom  want  of  skill  ^4  fup* 
port  thejr  were  finable  to  effect  any 
thing  decislFe.  Tbj»j  frequently  sur- 
prise Russian  daUokjpfgs^  and  ^w^J^ 
put  to  death  thf>se  of  tha^  pountiry 
▼ho  £dl  into  their  hands.  They 
plunder  and  lay  waste  the  country 
which  has  subnutted  to  Prussia;  and  it 
is  not  many  months  agoy  sipce  the 
Lesghees  made  an  inroad  on  a  dis* 
trict  in  the  close  vicinity  of  Teflisi 
sad  plundered  some  Tillages  within  a 
few  miles  of  that  capital.  The  Les« 
ghees  of  Jar  and  Belikhan  are  pearest 
to,  and  most  within  the  Russian  pow- 
er; and  as  their  country  is  less  ina^* 
ce&sible  than  other  parts  of  Lesghees- 
tan,  they  are  occasionally  forced  into 
a  temporary  submission,  particularly 
during  the  severity  of  winter;  but 
spring  and  summer  always  see  them 
again  in  arms.  Those  of  Kisty  on  th^ 
other  hand>  and  the  Tchechianses,  the 
Suidgeesy  and  the  tribes  who  ocpupy 
the  range  from  thp  road  of  Vlade- 
caacase  tp  the  &ce  which  slopes  to  |he 
CaspisQi  are  wholly  unsuhdned  by 
Russis,  th^  troops  of  which  have 
never  been  aihle  to  penetrate  their 
inaccessible  coontry,  although  the 
attempt  to  reduce  tham  has  cost  hor  a 
nmltitude  of  men. 

To  the  wi9stward>  in  the  nelghbourr 
hood  of  the  great  route  from  Teflis  to 
Yladecaucase»  are  found  the^  Osseti- 
nians,  the  least  warlikp  of  the  Cau- 
casian tribesy  who,  consequ(Nitly>  have 
Men  entirely  under  the  dominion  of 
Rnssisy  and  She  has  in  some  degree 
organised  a  portion  of  them  as  troops  • 
to  be  used  against  their  brethren. 

The  whole  remaining  space  from 
the  country  of  the  Ossetinians  to  the 
Black  Sea*  is  occupied  by  a  race 
ifUett,  by  whateyer  name  their  sub- 
dimons  may  be  known*  are  recog- 
nised by  Russia  under  the  two  general 
terms  of  Tch^kes9  or  Circassians* 
and  Abazechf  or  Abassians.  The 
first  mhalnt  the  north  face  of  the  Cau- 
casian chain*  and  possess  all  the 
country  between  the  crest  of  that 
chain  and  the  Kouban  river.  They 
con«st  of  an  endless  number  of  tribes* 
and  septs  or  subdivisions*  who,  as 
Captain  Spencerinfonns  us*  know  each 
other  by  the  general  appellation  of 
AUegkei,  but  who  reeognise  no  one 
pamumat  aiithoxity«  although  Oey 


look  up^  tA  thp  Princes  qf  ^he  tvp 
K^abardas  as  the  purest  of  their  race* 
When  any  expedition^  ho^cFer*  is  pn 
foot*  they  choose  a  chief*  whp  is  im- 
plicitly obeyed ;  and  ^  other  ^jpfi^ 
thfi  elders  of  viUages  pf  tpbes  ^re  the 
|iuthorit|es  looked  upi  to  fpf  dispepsii^g 
justice  and  maintifining  gopid  order. 

The  Abazecks  occupy  the  souther^ 
&ce  of  the  mountainous  chain  over^ 
hanging  the  plain  of  Mingrelia*  azid  ^ 
portion  pf  the  sea-coast  to  the  south- 
ward of  Ga«ra*  as  far  as  Anakria. 
Though  of  tpe  saii^e  race  as  the  Cir- 
cassians* they  have  always  been  s^ 
variance  with  them*  and  thus;f  eaken- 
ed  the  resistance  which,  conjointly, 
they  might  have  opposed  tp  a  foreign 
Invader.  The  loss  has  principaUy 
^Jlen  upon  the  Abazecks*  whp*  in 
consequence  of  the  more  easy  access 
obtained  to  their  country  thirpugh  the 
plains  of  l^girelia*  have  been  in  a 
great  measure  subdued  by  the  ]^^s- 
sians.  These  have  sp  far  obtaii^ed 
possessipi^  of  the  low  couptries*  that 
resistance  therp  has  ceased ;  such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  still  maintain  their 
love  of  independence  hav}i)g  ^tired 
to  the  rugged  clefts  of  th^  mofe  ipac- 
cessible  mountains. 

There  remains  tonptice  the  greater 
and  lesser  Kabardias*  which  are  com- 
paratively level  districts ;  the  former 
lying  on  the  northern  slope  or  foot  d 
the  monptjkins*  between  the  i^pper 
part  pf  the  rivers  Terek  ap/i  Kouban ; 
the  latter  on  the  right  bank  of  thp 
former  river.  In  these  districts  also, 
the  nature  of  the  grouiid  has  been  fatal 
to  thp  .independence  of  its  inhabitants* 
and  the  Kabardas  have*  to  a  cfBrtain 
extent*  been  reduced  to  submission  by 
Russia.  Yet  that  this  submission  is 
neither  voluntary  nor  perfect*  inay  bp 
inferred  from  the  frequent  and  suc- 
cessful inroads  made  bv  the  Circas- 
sians in  that  quarter*  and  pertainly  not^ 
resisted  by  the  Kabardians*  upon  thp 
inhabitants*  Cossacks*  and  others*  who 
have  been  located  by  Russia  on  the 
line ;  and  from  the  fact*  that  the  post 
from  Teflis  to  Southeni  Russia*  which 
goes  by  the  route  of  Vladic$ucas0> 
and  passes  through  the  lesser  Kabarda* 
is  never  permitted  to  travel  without  a 
detachment  of  infantry  and  guns* 
with  lighted  matches*  ready  to  rep^ 
attack. 

The  amount  of  population  of  the 
Caucasus*  that  is*  the  mountain  tribes* 
exchiding  the  Georgian  pr^vipces*  has 
been  variously  stated*  yet  by  none 
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irbo  hftTe  Tentared  to  do  so  npon  suf- 
fident  grounds.  By  Russiaiis  and 
Rnssian  writers  the  number  is  under- 
stated upon  principle^  at  little  more 
tiian  a  nuDion  in  all ;  while  the  Cir- 
cassians themseWesy  firom  opposite 
motiTesy  probably  oTerstep  the  mark, 
when  they  assert  the  aggregate  to 
amount  to  four  millions.  There  ap- 
pear to  be  grounds  for  belieTing  that 
tiiey  TeaSSj  exceed  three  millions, 
but  £dl  short  of  four.  Of  these 
the  Circassians  and  Abazecks  are 
estimated  to  amount  to  more  than 
one  and  a-half  millions.  The  Les- 
ghees  and  tribes  to  eastward  of  Vladi- 
cauease,  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt 
to  reckon,  for  of  them  even  less  is 
known;  but  it  is  probable  that  the 
numerical  strength  of  the  tribes  in 
subjection  to  Russia,  does  not  greatly 
ez(xed  half>a-million;  and  thus  it  may 
be  inferred,  that  there  exists  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  three  millions,  not 
only  unsubjected  by,  but  imbued 
with  the  most  inveterate  hatred  to- 
wards Russia,  and  in  possession  of  the 
most  inaccessible  part  of  the  Cau- 
casian Isthmus. 

To  die  ycquiation  of  tins  region 
and  the  subjugation  of  its  inhabitants, 
the  Russian  Government,  from  the 
time  of  Peter  the  Great  until  the  pre- 
sent moment,  has  never  ceased  to  turn 
its  anxious  attention ;  and  for  die  last 
forty  years  and  more,  in  particular, 
has  devoted  to  this  object  a  veiy  laige 
portion  of  the  military  resources  of 
the  empire.  But  since  the  annexation 
of  Georgia  to  its  dominions,  in  1800, 
and  the  occupation  of  Derbent,  Bako, 
and  Sheerwan,  at  an  earlier  period, 
and  of  Mingrelia,  which  submitted  in 
1803,  the  Russian  arms  have  made 
littie  real  progress.  In  almost  every 
instance,  possession  is  confined  to  a 
circle  within  the  rang^  of  their  cannon, 
and  even  the  great  road  from  Tefils 
toVladicaucase,  which  they  acquired 
by  a  treaty  with  the  Ossetinians,  is 
held  to  be  .unsafe  for  any  passengers 
without  a  guard  of  Cossacks. 

The  political  state  of  the  Caucasian 
isthmus,  and  the  country  we  have 
attempted  to  describe,  may  thus  be 
sbortiy  stated.  The  comparatively 
plain  or  accessible  country  to  the 
south,  comprehending  Mingrelia,  Im- 
meretia,  Georgia,  Shekee  and  Sheer- 
wan,  which  does  not,  in  point  of  fact, 
include  any  portion  of  the  Caucasian 
range,  is  in  submission  to  Russia~.not 
touting,  however,  as  is  proved  by  the 


late  bold,  though  unsuccessful  con- 
spiracy in  Georgia.  On  the  north 
side,  in  like  manner,  the  level  country 
on  the  banks  of  the  Terek,  of  the 
Kabardas,  and  on  the  rights  or  north 
bank  of  the  Kouban,  has  been  partially 
subdued  ;  and  the  military  line  of 
Rusffla  stretches  along  the  latter  river, 
and  crosses  the  greater  Kabarda  to 
the  former  stream.  On  the  eastern 
face  of  the  mountains,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  shore  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
some  progress  has  been  made  (as  we 
have  said  above)  towards  occupation 
by  Russia,  her  success  being  chiefir 
due  to  her  possession  of  the  coast  and 
the  vicinity  of  Teflis,  and  her  military 


the  central  division  of  the  chain, 
the  vicinity  of  the  great  Vladicancase 
road  is  inhabited  by  the  Ossetinians, 
who  are  in  submission  to  Russia,  and 
who  are  understood  to  number  about 
30,000  families. 

This  completes  the  list  of  Russian 
acquiations  m  this  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  find  the 
whole  mountainous  district,  extending 
from  the  line  of  the  Yladicancase 
road  eastward,  to  the  Russian  posts  in 
Daghistan,  comprehending  the  greater 
part  of  the  Lesghee  country,  that  of 
Khist,  of  the  Tchechenses,  Suidjees, 
&c.,  still  unsubdued.  And  on  the 
west,  all  that  is  contained  between  the 
Ossetinian  line  and  the  Black  Sea, 
stretching  north  to  the  Kouban,  and 
including,  on  the  south,  the  central 
range  of  Caucasus,  with  part  of  its 
southern  fiice,  remains  hitherto  inde- 
pendent, embracing  the  whole  Circas- 
sian tribes,  with  those  of  the  Aba- 
zecks who  have  yet  maintained  their 
freedom.  These  large  portions  of 
the  country  have  hitherto  successful]? 
resisted  all  the  efforts  of  Russia  for 
their  subjugation.  On  Circas»a,  in- 
deed, the  part  more  particularly  under 
notice,  and  for  the  conquest  of  which 
the  greatest  exertions  have  been  made, 
she  has  scarcely  made  a  visible  im- 
pression ;  for  though  she  has  succeed- 
ed in  planting  rome  insulated  posts 
along  the  coast,  the  garrisons  of  which 
are  actually  in  a  constant  state  oi 
siege,  and  must  be  supplied  by  sea, 
the  true  Russian  boundary  is  at  this 
day  the  same  as  it  was  half  a  centunr 
ago — ^namely,  the  Kouban  river,  and 
the  line  of  the  Tchemomorski  Cos- 
sacks. 

Nor  has  this  ill  success  been  occa- 
sioned by  any  ill-judged  economy  of 
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militaiy  resources^  for  the  army  of 
the  Caucasus  has  at  all  times  been 
large  and  well  appointed.  The  force 
established  on  this  frontier  by  Prince 
Potemkin  amounted  to  nearly  sixty 
thousand  men.  In  1792,  the  Tchemo* 
morski  Cossacks  were  remoyed  from 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  to  those  of 
the  Kouban,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  watching  and  checking  the  inroads 
of  the  Circassians;  and  Uieir  effective 
force  was  lately  rated  at  50,000 
men.* 

In  the  years  1821-2,  the  army  un- 
der command  of  General  YermolofP 
was  reputed  to  amount  to  80,000  men; 
but  this  included  all  the  troops  on 
both  sides  of  the  Caucasus,  and  as  far 
as  Astrakan;  while  on  the  other  hand, 
it  (lid  not  include  the  Cossack  and 
Tartar  cavalry  of  the  line.  A  state- 
ment considered  as  authentic,  and  but 
lately  published,  sets  down  the  army 
of  the  Caucasus  at  seventy-seven  bat- 
talions, besides  the  cavalry  of  the 
line ;  and  this  is  quite  independent  of 
bodies  of  troops  sent  thither  for  spe- 
cial purposes,  which  frequently  amount 
to  20j000  or  30,000  men.  Within 
these  few  months  we  have  heard  of  a 
muster  of  60,000  men,  in  Southern 
Kossia,  in  addition  to  the  regular 
force,  for  the  purpose  of  overwhelm- 
ing; the  devoted  Circassians;  and 
these,  no  doubt,  will  be  supported,  if 
required,  by  the  troops  collected  for 
the  imperial  reviews  at  V osnesensk. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  have  been 
the  fruits  of  this  unceasingly  sustained 
war£u«,  conducted  by  the  best  gene- 
rak  of  the  empire,  provided  with  re- 
sources so  ample,  and  waged  against 
this  assemblage  of  rude  mountaineers, 
unpossessed  of  any  means  of  resis- 
tance save  those  which  are  fumbhed 
by  their  own  fortitude  and  ingenuity. 
The  few  expeditions  attempted  into 
the  heart  of  their  country  have  proved 
signal  fdlures;  and  the  nimiber  and 
extent  of  the  Russian  acquisitions 
amounts  to  eight  insulated  posts,  con- 
structed along  a  coast  of  three  hun- 
dred miles  in  IcngCh,  in  which  the 
garrisons,  shut  up  wiUiin  their  walls, 
dare  not  stir  boyond  them,  without 
the  risk  of  being  picked  off  by  the 
Circassians,  who  continually  watch 


their  movements  and  cut  off  small 
parties,  so  that  neither  wood,  water, 
nor  forage  can  be  obtained  without  a 
skirmish  and  loss.  The  description 
given  of  these  posts  by  Captain  Spen- 
cer, and  other  eye-witnesses  on  whom 
we  can  implicitly  rely,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  nature  of  this  warfare,  and 
of  the  value  of  the  Russian  acquisitions 
in  Circassia. 

The  cost  of  these  barren  acquire- 
ments to  the  Russian  empire,  in  blood 
and  treasure,  is  scarcely  to  be  calcu- 
lated, but  a  few  facts  may  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  it.  It  is  admitted 
that,  between  disease  and  the  sword  of 
the  enemy,  the  army  of  the  Caucasus 
requires  to  be  renewed  once  in  every 
four  or  five  years.  So  that,  taking  the 
standing  force  and  special  expeditions 
together,  at  an  average  of  80,000 
men,  the  annual  loss  may  be  estimated 
at  about  15,000  men — a  figure  which 
we  do  not  believe  to  be  at  all  too  high. 
This,  in  forty  years,  would  give  a  loss 
on  this  account  alone  of  600,000  men 
and  officers.  The  expense  of  main- 
taining such  an  army,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances large,  must  here  be  incalcu- 
lably increased,  where  it  is  necessary  to 
supply  them  with  all  the  necessaries 
and  munitions  of  war  from  the  south- 
em  provinces  of  Russia,  at  a  prodi- 
gious cost  in  carriage  as  well  as  loss 
of  materiel ;  where,  though  surround- 
ed by  abundance,  even  the  very  hay 
which  feeds  their  horses  at  the  posts 
and  camps  on  the  coast,  must  be  sent 
them  by  sea.  If  to  this  be  added  the 
enormous  loss  in  horses  and  cattle, 
expended  in  these  operations,  we  shall 
have  some  grounds  for  comprehend- 
ing the  drain  occasioned  by  the  Cir- 
cassian war  on  the  resources  of  the 
empire.  It  is  said  by  some,  indeed, 
that  the  Government  does  not  feel 
this  drain,  because  the  men  are  for 
the  most  part  taken  from  among  those 
who  have  been  already  doomed  to 
destruction — ^the  discontented — the  in- 
subordinate— the  suspected — and  the 
Poles,  who  are  sent  here  to  die ;  and 
that  tiiey  are  supported  by  the  south- 
em  provinces  in  a  manner  not  felt  by 
the  revenue.  But  were  this  altogether 
the  case,  which  it  cannot  be,  for  the 
stores  and  horses,  and  much  of  the 


•  Mr  Spencer  says  their  effective  force  has  been  reduced  by  disease  and  by  the  sword 
to  12,000  Bghting  men.  They  have  been  reduced,  but  that  number  must  only  apply 
to  the  force  in  tour  of  duty. 
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pay>  must  come  from  the  imperial 
trenfluiy — It  would  not  he,  add  has 
Hot  been,  the  less  a  drain. 

Bui  we  shall  accompany  Captain 
Spencef  in  hb  voyage  to  the  coast* 
and  shortly  describe  these  Russian 
|)ost8.  The  first  of  these  which  the 
squadron  reAched  after  leavine  Rertch* 
was  Anapa>  the  earliest  of  the  Rus- 
sian possessions^  which,  after  various 
captures  And  recaptures,  was  at 
length  treacherouslv  delivered  tip  to 
them  by  its  Turkish  governor,  in  the 
•year  1828,  after  a  vigorous  defence 
by  its  Circassian  garrison.  The 
fortress  had  been  built  upon  the  rtiitis 
of  an  old  Genoese  structure,  by  the 
Turks,  who  had  been  permitted  to 
establish  a  post  there  for  the  protec- 
tion of  their  commerce  with  the  Cir- 
cassians, which  was  endangered  b^ 
the  attacks  of  the  neighbouring  pre- 
datory Tartars.  It  is  situated  on  a  high 
cliff,  the  west  and  south  faces  being 
on  the  verge  of  the  precipice,  while 
the  north  and  eastern  ones  look  to- 
wards the  plain.  In  form  it  is  a 
pandlelogram,  with  corner  baboons 
rather  ruinous,  and  it  mounts  80  pieces 
of  cAnnoU.  At  the  time  in  questloii 
the  garrison  Consisted  of  1200  meh, 
of  whom  100  were  Cossack  cavalry, 
'the  town  was  tt  mere  mass  of  huts ; 
the  anchorage  is  Exposed  knd  insecure, 
and  the  Watet*  shallow.  In  spite  of 
the  extent  of  military  preparatiohs  in 
ihb  country,  such  was  the  vigilaht 
hostility  of  the  Circassians,  that  no 
egress  from  the  fort  was  safe  without 
strong  escorts.  Circassian  scouts  were 
seen  stationed  on  a  lofty  bftrrow,  about 
two  miles  north  of  the  fbrtress,  who 
signalized  all  movements  to  Others  in 
their  rear ;  and  their  douls,  or  hamlets, 
were  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles 
distant,  behind  the  nearest  heights. 
"  The  heights  around  the  fortress  of 
Anapa,'*  says  Captain  Spencer,  who, 
it  appears,  was  not  permitted  to  land 
here,  "being  in  possession  of  the  hos- 
tile tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  were 
covered  with  armed  men,  who  seemed 
much  amazed  at  the  appearance  of 
our  little  fleet,  and  probably  mistook 
the  sailors  and  passengers  for  soldiers, 
as  horsemen  were  seen  galloping  in 
every  direction,  as  if  to  alarm  the 
inhabitants.  In  a  few  minutes,  how- 
ever, they  disappeared,  leaving  none 
behind  save  a  few  solitary  sentinels 
on  the  most  prominent  situations,  evi- 
dently for  the  purpose  of  watching 
our  movements.     I  found,  however, 


by  the  aid  of  a  powerM  glasi,  tint 
the  dense  fbrests  on  the  shore  and  the 
sides  of  the  hills  were  filled  with 
armed  men  |  no  doubt  with  the  intea. 
tion  of  giving  ns  a  warm  reception,  if 
we  extended  oiir  visit  beyond  the 
walls  of  the  fortress."  It  was  under- 
stood that  the  garrison  wta  eitremelj 
unhealthy,  and  dispirited  by  several 
late  severe  reverses. 

Soujouk  1U14,  about  ihirtj  m&es 
south-east  of  Anapa,  is  by  tiie  Rus- 
sians reckoned  another,  and  the  next 
in  succession,  of  the  posts  in  occupa- 
tion by  them ;  we  shall  see  hereafter 
with  what  justice.  The  fine  bay  of 
Soujonk  Kale,  which,  little  more  than 
a  mile  broad  at  the  entrance,  expands 
to  a  con^derable  size  beliind,  afiords 
safb  anchorage  for  ships  of  any  aze. 
Though  somewhat  exposed  to  westerij 
winds,  it  appears  to  be  the  best  har- 
bour on  this  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
and  it  opens  inland  to  an  ezteneiTe 
valley,  thickly  inhabited  and  well  c^il- 
tivated,  which  conimnnicates  with 
several  other  glens  that  run  &r  into 
the  Caucasian  ch^.  The  fort,  at 
this  time  a  total  ruin,  la  situated  oa 
the  north  point  of  the  entrance  to  the 
bay>  and,  like  Anapa,  bad  once  been 
tt  Turkish  establishment,  the  erection 
of  which  had  been  permitted  by  a 
Circassian  chief  for  commercial  pur- 
poses. It  had  more  than,  once  been 
defended  by  a  Circassian  force,  from 
the  attacks  o^  Russia  $  but  di^nsted,as 
Ca{)tdn  Spencer  tells  to,  not  only  hv 
the  cdwaruice  and  ill  conduct  of  their 
allies,  but  also  by  the  fluent  intro- 
duction of  the  plague  by  them,  the 
Circassians  drove  them  out  and  com- 
pletely demolished  their  fort.  A  po- 
sition had  been  taken  up  by  the  Rus- 
sian General  Williameenof,  with  an 
army  of  15,000  men,  and  twehc 
pieces  of  cannon,  only  three  iced^ 
before  the  squadron's  arrival,  after  an 
obstinate  resistance  on  the  part  of  the 
Circassians,  and  a  heavy  loss  in  men ; 
but  abandoning  the  ruins  of  the  Turk- 
ish fort,  the  army  had  intrenched  itself 
at  the  mouth  of  the  small  valley  of  the 
Doha  on  the  south  side  of  the  bay. 
while  a  squadron,  consisting  of  a  lar]^e 
frigate,  two  Corvettes,  two  brigs,  and 
a  cutter,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Palinott^,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  Iwy. 

At  the  time  of  the  Count's  visit, 
there  were  but  4000  men  in  camp,  the 
rest  being  absent  in  detachments  npoa 
a  system  of  operations  which  we  shall 
hereafter  describe ;  but  the  uatore  of 
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which  w^  indieftted  by  the  tolomns 
of  smoke  vhich  still  arose  from  the 
burning  villages  of  the  inhabitants  in 
sight  of  the  camp.  The  intrenchment 
and  its  subsidiary  posts  were  ehyel- 
loped  by  the  Circassians,  who  ha- 
rassed the  troops  by  continilal  alarms* 
Several  hundred  men  had  already 
|>erished  in  these  skirmishesy  and  It 
seTere  loss  had  been  sustained  by  one 
sudden  attack*  while  on  the  march 
from  the  Russian  fort  of  Abyn,  to 
another  called  Nicholayefaky.  The 
enemy  were  always  found  present,  but 
never  tangible,  and  the  Russians  T^ere 
thus  entirely  confined  tb  their  posi- 
tions, where  their  sentries  were  often 
shot  on  the  walls  without  being  able 
to  see  an  enemy.  Not  a  moyement 
could  he  undertaken,  even  in  sight  of 
the  lines,  except  in  force  and  with 
artillery .  Yet,  with  the  army,  besides 
its  complement  of  ofBcers,  there  ward 
a  number  of  volunteers  from  the  capi- 
tal, and  even  of  the  Imperial  Guard ; 
and  Captain  Spencer  gives  dn  animat* 
ed  account  of  tiie  brilliant  scexie  which 
the  camp  afibrded. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Soi^ouk  KaI6 
in  Jnly.  Before  the  end  of  October, 
we  know  from  other  sources  than  the 
meagre  note  in  Captain  Spencer^s 
book,  voL  iL  page  266,  that  the  place 
waa  abandoned  J  Stores  and  provi* 
siona  had  failed,  sickness  raged,  the 
murderous  attacks  of  the  Circassians 
were  unremitting ;  and  WiUiameenof 
came  to  the  determination  of  with- 
drawing his  troops.  In  his  retreat  to 
the  Kouban,  he  was  harassed  by 
large  bodiea  of  the  mountaineers. 
His  losses  were  immense ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  obtainable  accounts  of 
the  result,  a  very  small  pordon  of  hSs 
force  ever  reached  the  Russian  line. 
The  intrenchments  were  destroyed, 
and  not  a  Russian  soldier  nor  subfect 
remained  in  the  bay  in  the  November 
following.  This  is  what  the  Russian 
Government  calls  possession  of  a  coun- 
try— occupation  I 

Ghelenjeek,  the  third  port  In  suc- 
cession, claimed  by  Russia,  is  onlv 
sixteen  miles  distant  from  Soujouk 
Kal^.  The  bay  is  smaller  than  the 
last.  Captedn  Spencer  compares  it  in 
shape  to  an  oyster-shell,  and  is  high  in 
commendation  not  only  of  its  beauty, 
but  its  excellence  as  affording  safe  and 
good  anchorage.  In  this  particular, 
however,  other  authorities  differ  from 
him,  asserting  that  it  is  less  secure 
than  Uie  bay  of  Soujouk  Kal^,  from 
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the  abrupt  shelving  of  its  bottom, 
while  it  is  eaually  open  to  westerly 
gales.  Netertneless,  tne  Russians  hare 
made  it  their  cliief  and  permanent 
naval  station  on  this  coast  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  a  country  of  exquisite 
beauty.  An  attempt  was  first  made, 
it  appears,  to  coloUize  the  shores  of 
this  bay  ;  but  that  being  found  im- 
practicable, a  ^mple  intrenchment  of 
earth  and  palisades  was  thrown  up 
breast  high,  embracing  three  sides  of 
a  square,  the  third  being  left  open  to 
the  sea  and  defended  by  gun-boats. 
This  with  its  eight  guns  serves  to  pro- 
tect the  garrison,  Consisting  of  two 
weak  batt^ions,  whoi  though  Captain 
Speiicer  does  not  particularly  say  sd, 
we  know  from  other  sources,  were 
buffering  much  from  sickness.  The 
quarters  of  the  men  were  wretched 
wooden  cabins,  and  there  was  not  even 
a  magazine  for  stores ;  so  that  the  sacks 
of  grain  were  disposed  in  heaps,  and 
thatched  over  as  a  defence  against  the 
weather.  Like  Soujouk  Kal^,  this 
|)osition  was  beset  by  the  Circassians, 
who  held  the  garrison  pent  up ;  and 
only  the  day  preceding  that  of  the 
squadron*s  arrival,  a  detachment  sent 
out  for  some  purpose  had  returned 
with  a  loss  of  two  officers  and  many 
men.  So  completely  were  communi- 
cations with  the  neighbourhood  cut 
off,  that  intelligence  could  not  be  pro« 
cured  from  Pchad,  a  place  only  twelve 
miles  distant  along  the  coast. 

From  Ghelenjeek  to  Gagpra,  a  dis- 
tance of  160  miles,  there  is  not  one 
spot  occupied  by  Russia,  or  by  any 
foreign  ]^ower.  A  descent  was  at- 
tempted in  1833,  in  the  small  bay  of 
Tuap>  with  two  battalions,  four  ships 
of  war,  and  some  transports  ;  but  they 
were  beaten  off  by  the  murderous  fire 
of  the  Circassians  who  immediately 
assembled  in  numbers  at  the  spot. 
At  the  defile  ef  Gagra,  the  mountains 
close  down  upon  the  sea  so  as  to  leave 
but  a  narrow  beach,  which  is  occupied 
by  a  quadrangular  fort,  three  sides  of 
which  belong  to  a  very  ancient  ruin. 
The  third,  or  sea  £Eice,  is  formed  of 
fascines,  and  mounted  with  six  guns. 
There  are  also  guns  at  the  angles, 
placed  to  enfilade  the  walls,  so  that  it 
has  about  twenty  cannon  in  all,  with  a 
garrison  at  that  time  of  700  men. 
The  fort  stands  at  the  foot  of  a  dark 
gorge  in  the  secondary  mountains, 
which  is  closed  behind  by  a  stupen- 
dous peak  of  the  highest  chain ;  and  It 
is  so  completely  commanded  by  the 
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neighbouring  heights^  that  men  are 
not  unfrequently  killed  or  wounded 
within  the  walls,  and  even  in  the  hos-> 
pital>  by  the  fire  of  the  Circassians  who 
occupy  them.  Gagra  is  a  most  un- 
healthy station,  fevers  and  dysenteries 
carrying  off  great  numbers,  and  keep- 
ing the  hospital  always  crowded:  of 
eighteen  officers,  eight  had  died  in  the 
preceding  ten  months,  and  between 
weakness  and  the  fierce  attacks  of 
their  enemies,  the  garrison  was  some- 
times unable  to  fetch  fresh  water  from 
the  gorge  behind,  to  eke  out  the  scanty 
supply  which  was  to  be  bad  nearer  at 
hand.  Seven  soldiers,  who  had  strayed 
to  a  little  distance  on  the  day  preceding 
that  of  the  arrival  of  the  squadron, 
had  been  taken  or  killed.  This  is  the 
last  fort  on  the  scene  of  actual  and 
constant  warfare,  as  here  terminates 
the  Circassian  coast,  strictly  so  called, 
and  that  of  the  Abazecks  commences. 

The  first  station  on  this  coast  is 
Pitzunda,  a  small  fort  without  cannon, 
and  garrisoned  with  120  men,  about 
a  mile  inland  from  a  small  bay,  and 
surrounded  by  a  lovely  and  romantic 
country.  At  Bombori,  eleven  miles 
further,  there  is  a  redoubt  of  two  guns 
and  sixty  men  upon  the  shore;  and 
two  miles  inland,  a  fort  with  a  garri- 
son of  600  men,  which  maintains  a 
small  traffic  with  the  neighbouring  in- 
habitants. But  there  is  little  confi- 
dence on  either  side.  The  mountain- 
eers make  inroads  occasionally,  and  in 
1634,  they  destroyed  the  village  and 
carried  off  many  prisoners  from  under 
the  very  guns  of  the  fort. 

Sechoom  (or  Souchoom)  Kale  is  a 
dilapidated  fort  with  a  garrison  of 
400  men,  and  mounted  with  several 
cannon,  situated  upon  an  open  and  in- 
secure bay,  which  is  liable  to  violent 
squalls  of  wind  from  the  high  land  be- 
hind. Communications  with  tho  sur- 
rounding coimtry  were  quite  unsafe 
without  a  strong  escort.  Soldiers  go- 
ing to  the  smallest  distance  beyond 
the  walls  were  daily  shot  by  the  Cir- 
cassians or  Abazeks  lying  in  ambush 
around ;  and  but  a  few  days  before  the 
arrival  of  tho  squadron,  a  party  of 
fifty  men  escorting  a  prisoner  of  state, 
was  attacked  and  routed  with  the  loss 
of  half  its  number  and  two  officers. 
This  is  the  last  post  in  Abazia.  The 
whole  of  them  are  most  unhealthy,  and 
the  garrisons,  subjected  to  great  priva- 
tions, were  sickly  and  desponding  in 
the  extreme. 

At  Anakria,  to  the  south  of   Se- 
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choom  Kale,  the  provinoe  of  Mingrdia 
commences,  exlubiting  an  exfcenave 
plain  covered  apparentlj  with  impe- 
netrable forests,  but,  when  the  screen 
which  these  present  towards  the  coast 
is  passed,  found  in  reality  to  be  finely 
varied  with  excellent  cultivatioD,  and 
thickly  inhabited.  The  coast  is  ivn- 
^dered  sickly  by  the  swamps  created 
by  the  overflow  of  rivers  and  streams, 
whose  course  towards  the  sea  is  im- 
peded bv  bars  of  sand*  The  military 
posts  of  Russia  being  generally  stto- 
ated  at  the  mouths  of  these  riverf,  are 
all  dreadfully  unhealthy,  and  their  gar- 
risons, as  hasbeen  seen,  suffer  enonaous 
loss.  This  district,  however,  beiiig 
beyond  the  line  to  which  our  sketch 
more  particularly  refers,  we  shall  here 
terminate  it  and  return  to  Captain 
Spencer*s  observations. 

The  voyage  was  oontiimed  sonthward 
to  Redoubt  Kal6,  near  the  moni^i  of  the 
Phasis,  when  a  change  of  weather  inda- 
cedthe  Go  vemor- General  and  his  paitj 
to  shape  their  coturse  northward  agaio. 
During  its  whole  cruise  from  Anapa 
to  this  point,  the  squadron  had  kept  so 
close  in-shore  as  to  enable  those  on 
board  to  distinguish  the  minutest  fea- 
tures of  the  limdscape,  and  occasion, 
ally  to  receive  a  hint  from  the  boshes 
on  the  beach,  in  the  shape  of  a  boHet, 
that  they  had  approached  more  than 
prudently  near.  The  scenery  is  describ- 
ed as  combining  every  thing'  imagin- 
able of  rich,  and  beautiful,  and  grand. 
Not  a  sterile  spot  was  to  be  seen.  AH 
was  rich  pasturage,  and  magnificent 
wood  intermingled  with  tracts  of  cul- 
tivation rising  to  the  tops  of  the  high- 
est hills.  Dauis,  or  hamlets  and  Til- 
lages, were  scattered  thickly  all  over 
the  country,  and  as  they  approached 
the  mouths  of  the  valleys,  booies  of  men 
were  seen  hastily  assembling  on  the 
beach,  to  receive  the  strangers,  if 
friends,  or  to  oppose  them  if  enemies. 
In  several  places,  and  particularly  at 
Pchad,  the  masts  of  many  vessels  were 
observed,  rising  above  the  hanks  of 
creeks  and  streams,  into  which  they 
had  been  dragged  across  Uie  bars  at 
their  mouths,  out  of  danger*8  way,  and 
there  they  lay  in  deep  water,  partlr 
concealed  bemnd  heaps  of  cut  woodor 
bushes.  They  were  chieflj  Turkish 
boats  from  Anatolia,  which  trade  with 
this  coast  in  salt,  ammunition,  and 
some  other  necessaries,  in  spite  of  the 
Russian  cruisers. 

The  inference  drawn  hv  Captain 
Spencer  and  others  from  all  they  saw 
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and  heard  during  this  expeditioDj 
amounted  to  this, — ^that  the  country  is 
populousy  very  fertile^  and  abounding 
not  only  in  the  means  of  maintaining 
life,  but  in  valuable  produce,  such  as 
eom,  eattlcf  fruits,  &c»  ;  and  that  the 
inhabitants,  80  far  from  being  barba- 
rous and  irreclaimable  savages,  are  in 
reality  an  industrious  people,  disposed 
to  commerce  and  friendly  intercourse 
with  other  nations ;  possessed  of  many 
virtues,  and  perfectly  susceptible  of 
the  highest  cultivation  and  improve* 
ment;  thaf,  like  many  other  moun- 
taineers, they  have  imbibed  a  taste  for 
plunder,  particularly  of  their  lowland 
neighbours,  and,  jealous  of  thdr  li- 
berty, they  defend  it  when  attacked 
with  fierceness ;  but  that  the  spirit  of 
implacable  hatred  and  insatiable  re- 
venge which  they  have  evinced  to- 
wards the  Russians,  has  been  provok- 
ed by  a  course  of  aggression  and  in- 
jury, which  has  necessarily  tended  to 
exasperate  all  thdr  evil  propensities, 
while  it  must  gradually  weaken  every 
better  feeling. 

Nothing,  indeed,  can  be  imagined 
more  atrocious,  or  worse  calculated  to 
promote  the  views  professed  by  Russia, 
than  its  conduct  towards  this  people 
during  the  long  period  of  its  attempts 
to  force  its  yoke  upon  their  unwilling 
necks ;  and  the  cold  and  well-weighed 
project  of  extermination  which  has  of 
late  been  seriously  proposed,  and  is  now 
in  process  of  execution,  forms-a  con- 
sistent termination  to  a  forty  years* 
war  of  fire  and  sword,  of  murder  and 
desolation ;  and  deserves  to  be  held  up  to 
the  world  as  an  admirable  specimen  of 
the  means  by  which  that  parental  go- 
vernment would  attach  the  nations 
over  which  she  seeks  to  extend  her 
sway,  as  well  as  of  the  blessings  thev 
would  be  likely  to  enjoy  under  sucn 
protection. 

When  experience  had  convinced  the 
Russian  cabinet  that  Circassia  was  not 
to  be  subdued  so  long  as  her  sons 
could  procure  arms  and  anununition 
to  use  in  her  defence,  the  resolution 
was  taken  to  cut  them  off  from  the 
sources  which  had  hitherto  supplied 
them  with  these.  A  blockade  of  the 
coast  was  therefore  formed,  and  orders 
were  issued  to  intercept  all  vessels 
trading  to  the  Circassian  coast,  not 
only  in  munitions  of  war,  but  in  other 
necessaries,  esDecially  salt;  for  this 
article  being  cniefly  imported,  its  ex- 
clusion was  expected,  as  in  fact  it  did 
prove  to  be  ayery  severe  privation  to  the 


Circassians.  The  vessels  employed  in 
this  trade  being  chiefly  Turkish  boats 
from  Trebizond,  the  owners  of  which 
were  too  poor  or  insignificant  to  hope 
for  attention  to  their  complaints  in  case 
of  capture,  and  the  Porte  being  too 
much  in  dread  of  Russia  to  make  a 
demand  for  satisfaction,  or  too  little 
interested  in  the  trade  to  think  of 
questioning  her  right  to  maintain  such 
a  blockade,  the  captures  made  no  stir, 
while  those  vessels  which  were  suc- 
cessful repaid  their  owners  well  for  all 
risks,  and  kept  up  the  spirits  of  the 
Circassians.  The  Russian  cruisers 
appointed  to  this  service  found  it  irk- 
some and  dangerous, — the  small  boats 
eluded  their  slow  and  clumsy  grasp, — 
some  of  the  men-of-war  were  wrecked 
in  attempting  to  catch  and  capture 
them,— and  at  last,  especially  in  winter 
time,  they  retired  into  harbour,  leav- 
ing the  sea  open  for  the  more  skilful 
and  adventurous  Greeks  and  Turks 
who  were  engaged  in  the  trade,  so 
that  Circassia  continued  to  be  sup- 
plied. It  was  remarked,  that  during 
the  whole  voyage  of  tWs  squadron, 
though  in  the  height  of  summer,  not 
a  single  Russian  cruiser  was  met  or  seen 
at  sea.  The  resistance  of  the  Circas- 
sians was  undiminished,  and  it  was 
agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  blockade 
>  by  sea  was  a  failure.  What  then  was 
to  be  done  ?  Everybody  admitted  that 
an  efficient  blockade  was  indispensable, 
for  that  while  arms,  ammunition,  and 
salt  found  their  way  into  the  country, 
there  would  be  no  end  to  the  contest ; 
on  the  other  hand,  deprived  of  these, 
it  was  judged  that  they  must  be  forced 
into  submission, — ^yethow  was  this  ex- 
clusion to  be  effected  ? 

In  this  dilemma,  two  plans  were  pro- 
posed to  the  Emperor  by  two  opposite 
parties,  one  of  a  mild,  the  other  of  a 
very  opposite  character.  The  former 
party,  lamenting  the  enormous  waste 
of  blood  and  treasure  to  the  empire, 
and  referring  to  long  experience  in 
support  of  their  opinion  that  conquest 
by  force  was  hopeless,  counselled  mea- 
sures of  conciliation,  and  a  renewal  of 
former  (though  at  those  times  ineffec- 
tual) attempts  at  establishing  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  country  in  or- 
der to  humanize  the  Circassians. 
They  admitted  the  necessity  of  a  block- 
ade and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  in- 
terfiercnce ;  for  their  object,  like  that  oi 
the  other  parties,  was  not  the  happi- 
ness of  the  Circassians,  so  much  as 
their  subjugation  and  the  aggrandise- 


itielit  0^  Rufisia.  They  therefore  i)h>- 
posed  the  maintenance  of  some  totta 
on  the  eoast,  but  in  other  tespectd 
suggested  mild  measures^  fl  free  be- 
stowal of  favours  and  benefits^  with 
the  farther  temptatioU  of  honours  and 
personal  advantages  to  individuals ;  all 
of  which  the  J  Conceived  might  in  dme 
reconcile  these  mountidneers  to  regard 
Russia  as  their  sovereign  and  supe- 
rior. To  this  party  it  was  getierallt 
supposed  that  Count  Woroiitoff  ad- 
hered, and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
that  amiable  nobleman  was  inclined  to 
the  most  humane  measures. 

The  propofals  of  the  other  pirty* 
6n  tlie  contrary,  were  conceived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  most  uncompromising  se- 
verity, and  breathed  hothing  but  fire 
and  sword.  At  the  head  of  this  was 
General  Williameenoff,  whb  gave  in  a 
plan  by  which  he  pledged  himself  t6 
reduce  the  whole  of  Ciiicassia  within 
seven  years,  provided  the  means  he 
required  were  placed  at  his  disposal. 
His  project  iTas  as  follows.  An  ef- 
fectual land  blockade  was  to  be  estab- 
lished along  the  coast,  by  means  of  a 
line  of  posts  strongly  garrisoned,  and 
connected  by  a  military  road.  For 
this  blockade-service  ten  complete  bat- 
talions were  remiired,  with  a  squadroh 
6f  two  steam-boats,  and  transports 
provided  Iritliguns  and  stores  to  sup-- 
port  them.  With  this  force  it  was  iti- 
tended  to  attack,  scour,  and  occupy 
the  principal  valleys  between  Ghelett- 
jeek  and  Ga^. 

In  the  second  place,  k  certain  dis- 
trict was  to  be  selected,  and  surround- 
ed with  lines  of  forts  in  communicUr 
tion  inth  each  other ;  and  when  these 
communications  should  be  complete, 
the  military  force  was  to  be  employed 
tn  clearing  the  country  so  inclosed  fy 
fire  and  sword;  that  is,  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  every  habitation,  and  the  ex- 
termination  or  expulsion  of  every  in- 
habitant. Now,  this  is  what  may  be 
termed  a  truly  Russian  system — root 
and  branch,  work,  no  mincing  the  mat- 
ter here !  For  this  branch  of  the  war- 
fare the  General  required  a  fbtce  of 
15,000  e^ctive  men,  with  a  suitable 
equipment  of  guUs,  stores,  &c. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to' say,  that 
the  last  of  these  two  plans  of  opera- 
tion was  the  one  resolved  upon.  Ac- 
cordingly, somewhat  less  than  three 
years  ago  from  the  time  we  write,  the 
General  commenced  work  by  marking 
out  a  triangle,  of  which  one  side  is 
formed  by  the  river  Kouban,  from 
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Olgynsk  to  the  sea;  ttfid  is  sfixmt  fifty- 
five  English  tdiles  in  lengUi.  Another 
tmis  froA  Olgynsk  to  th&  month  of 
the  Dobaj  in  the  bay  of  Soujouk  Kale, 
a  distance  of  forty-five  tnll».  The 
third  runs  fitotn  the  Dtlba  to  the  month 
of  the  Koubaii>  an  extent  of  thirty- 
eight  miles.  According  to  the  scheme, 
these  three  culminating  points  were 
to  be  connected  by  lines  of  posts  from 
tixteen  to  eighteen  versts  asunder;  and 
some,  paftieulariy  that  of  Abyn,  oa 
the  8t^eam  of  that  Uame,  thirty-three 
versts  from  Olgynsk,  and  Nicolayeikkj, 
Sixteen  further  on,  have  been  cos- 
structed  bn  the  base  of  the  triangle. 
Yet  it  was  on  this  verr  line,  between 
Abyn  and  Nieolaye&ky,  that  the 
Itfmy  suffered  a  heavy  loss.  Just  pre- 
vious to  the  visit  of  the  squadron ;  and 
the  Result  of  two  campaigns  was,  tiut 
Williiimeenoff>  in  spite  of  having  the 
sea  open  behind  him  for  supplies,  was 
forced  to  Jretreat  fh)nt  Soujouk  Rale, 
behind  the  lin^  of  the  Rouban,  with- 
out  having  gained  one  t>di)t«  Except 
the  establishment  of  Abyn^  which, 
after  his  retredt^  became  ali  insulated 
spot,  the  garrison  of  which  was  re- 
duced nearly  to  startatibn.  All  thb 
was  fbreseen  last  year  by  all  unpre- 
judiced personsi  and  that  the  armj 
must  ahfays  ^intet*  behind  the  Ron- 
ban,  leaving  the  hew  and  insulated 
posts  tb  be  but  sb  thatiy  iHere  sinks  of 
treasure,  and  tombs  for  the  Russian 
soldiers,  who  die  of  sickness  atod  star- 
vation—flecuriug  ndt  a  foot  more 
ground  than  they  stand  npcHi,  and 
that,  in  all  probability,  but  for  a  time. 
We  have  already  seen  the  eotidition 
of  these  garrisons  in  July  ;  an  idea 
may  be  formed  of  what  their  sufibriogs 
and  their  losses  must  have  been  before 
the  winter  terminated.  If  such,  then, 
has  been  the  fate  of  Williameenoff's 
efiPorts  at  their  outset  in  the  lower  and 
tnore  approachable  coulttry«  what  can 
the  Russian  Government  hope  for, 
when  he  shall  find  himself  forced  to 
grapple  with  the  increasing  difficulties 
of  the  higher  and  remoter  regions  ? 

The  idea  of  subduing  the  Circas- 
sians by  means  so  revolting,  or  redu< 
cing  them  to  submission  by  privations, 
is,  we  trust  and  believe,  as  vain  as  it 
is  unprincipled^  They  may  be  exaspe- 
rated to  greater  excesses  of  hatred  and 
revenge,  but  experience  has  proved, 
that  by  no  force  yet  apnlled,  are  they 
to  be  coerced  or  inttnadated  iuto  sub- 
mission. The  necessaries  of  life  they 
and  cannot  be  deprived  of 
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them.  Eveii  salt  they  will  learn  to 
extract  or  manufacture  from  resources 
within  their  own  reach.  They  already 
manufacture  gun-powder  and  arms^ 
and  iUl  ittt^liipts  to  exclude  these  will 
trat  ^h^eil  their  ingenuity  to  more 
BQccessfDtl  efforts.  Their  true  and 
$\tong^  ih^ans  of  defence  lie  in  their 
implacable  hatred  to  theii*  oppressorSj 
^d  their  own  indomitable  spirit. 

Ali-eady,  m  fact,  hate  these  ^ects 
becoriid  visible  in  their  incre&sed  acti- 
tity,  add  the  very  vigorous  tneasures 
thej  hare  of  late  had  recourse  to. 
Sensible  of  the  immense  disadvan^ 
tages  of  disunion,  they  resolved  to 
^t  Hd  of  them  tt  all  sacrifices.  Fends 
and  family  quarrels  were  buried  in 
oblivion  ;  the  claims  of  personal  and 
Indindual  ititereftt  abandoned ;  and 
every  feeling  or  indulgence  that  in- 
terfered with  the  great  olirject  of  effec- 
tual resistance  to  their  foes,  was  given 
Qp  without  A  thurmur.  In  the  autumii 
of  1834i  A  convocation  of  priiices  and 
chiefi  of  clans  was  stinimoned,  a  rare 
erent  m  the  history  of  their  cotititry  5 
and  a  confe<ieratioii  was  entered  into, 
erery  member  of  which  bound  himself, 
by  the  most  sacred  oaths,  to  main- 
tain the  liberty  of  his  country  against 
Russian  aggr^sibii  with  his  best  blood. 
Thirteeii  tribes  who  have  joined  this 
confederatioil  ate  enumerated  by  Mr 
Spencer.  At  another  assembly,  held 
in  the  following  year,  expressly  to 
deliberate  on  the  best  means  of  re- 
Buting  their  invaders,  and  preserving 
theh-  mdependence,  a  solemn  interdict 
was  placed  on  all  intercourse  with  the 
enemy,  under  pain  of  the  most  signal 
punishment.  A  limited  trade  had,  as 
appears,  been  maintained  in  some 
quarters  vrith  the  Russians,  even  at 
the  worst  of  dines,  for  salt  and  a  few 
other  necessaries ;  but  this  was  now 
to  be  abandoned  in  spite  of  all  incon- 
veniences. Even  families  which  had 
received  benefits  fh>m  their  foes,  were 
forced  to  join  the  league ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  their  determination,  the  whole 
property  of  an  iiivalid  who  had  gone 
for  medical  assistance  was  committed 
to  the  flaines.  The  scabbard,  in  short, 
of  that  sword  which  has  so  long  been 
bared,  is  now  thrown  away,  and  Rus- 
sia has  already  felt,  and  will  feel  still 
more,  tiie  force  of  hatred  strengthened 
by  desperation. 

Yes— disguise  it  as  she  may,  Russia 
has  felt,  and  will  deeply  feel  the  long 
snstamed  effort  of  so  disastrous  a  war- 


fare.  Though  the  victims  may  be 
those  whom  she  desires  to  get  rid  of 
— though  the  wretched  Poles  be  sent 
in  droves  to  the  Caucasus,  as  to'  a 
land  of  fbr^tfulness  more  hopeless 
than  Siijeria  itself, — to  perish  miser- 
ably in  a  vdin  atteinpt  to  rob  others  of 
that  independence  which  they  them- 
selves have  lost — still  must  Russia 
feel  the  fatal  drain— and  what,  it  will 
doubtless  be  asked,  can  be  the  motive 
of  Russia  fbr  stibmitting  to  se  serious 
an  evil — for  continuing  a  ganie  so 
ruinous  ?  What  advantage  could  she 
derive  from  the  whole  range  of  Cau- 
casus were  she  its  undist)Uted  mistress 
to-morrow  ?  It  is  ndtorious  that  even 
the  trans- Caucasian  provinces,  which 
are  comparatively  tranquil  and  sub- 
ibissive,  so  far  horn  adding  to  her 
revenue  or  tesources,  are  Sources  of 
actual  outlay  and  anxiety :  and  what 
then  can  she  reasohably  expect  from 
a  country  ten  times  rtiore  inaccessible 
and  unproductive!  atld  which  must 
ever  remain  so  td  her,  whether  swept 
clear  of  inhnbitants  by  the  sword  of 
exterminatioti,  or  cbntintdng  to  shelter 
a  remnant  of  hostile  tribes  imbued 
with  inextinguishable  hatred  against 
the  destroyers  of  their  families  and 
kinsmen  ?  Can  it  be,  that  mere  lust 
of  conquest,  ot  wounded  pride,  has  re- 
conciled her  to  such  heavy  sacrifices 
fbr  BO  valueless  an  acquisition?  No 
one  who  has  marked  the  career  of 
Russia,  and  comprehended  her  policy, 
will  for  a  motnent  believe  it.  No- 
Russia  must  have  views  beyond  the 
range  of  cursory  observation — ^ulterior 
objects  of  magnitude  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  enormous  outlay  already 
lavished,  and  which  must  still  be  ex- 
pended on  the  conquest  of  this  moun- 
tainous tract.  And  if  other  proof 
than  what  these  efforts  themselves 
afford,  were  required  of  the  existence 
of  such  views,  we  need  but  remember 
the  extreme  disturbance  and  displea- 
sure betrayed  by  the  Emperor  Nicho- 
las, and  expressed  to  Lord  Durham 
on  hearing  the  reports  of  English 
agents  having  been  seen  in  Circassza, 
who  were  said  to  be  encotiraging  the 
inhabitants  to  resistance  ;  and  the 
sensation  created  in  Russia  by  the 
aflair  of  the  Vixen.  Such  views — 
such  motives,  then,  assuredly  do  exist ; 
and  in  the  present  aspect  of  affairs,  it 
must  be  most  important  to  ascertain 
what  they  may  be.  This  we  shall 
endeavour  to  do  in  our  next  number. 
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THE  STORY  OF  BAB-EY-BUK. 


Bab-£y-bck,  at  three-and-twenty 
years  of  age,  found  himself  no  higher 
in  life  than  a  tailor's  journeyman  in 
the  great  city  of  Bagdad.  That  he 
had  made  no  higher  advance  was  hy 
no  means  his  fault.  If  ever  ambition 
burned  in  a  human  heart,  it  was  in 
that  uf  Bab-ey-buk ;  his  waking 
thoughts  were  of  sceptres  and  thrones^ 
achieved  by  his  own  talents;  his 
dreams  at  night  were  of  strange  dis- 
coveries of  his  being  the  son  of  some 
mighty  prince  or  sultan, — for  he  had 
read  so  many  stories,  of  which  similar 
incidents  formed  the  staple,  that  he 
had  persuaded  himself  it  was  very 
likely  to  occur  in  his  own  case.  A 
spirit  of  thb  aspiring  nature  to  be 
confined  to  the  low  drudgery  of  a 
tallor^s  shop  was  something  like 
chaining  an  eagle.  He  resolved,  if 
possible,  to  emancipate  himself,  and 
give  full  scope  to  his  abilities;  for 
he  felt  within  him  those  promptings 
of  ambition  which  are  the  proofs,  and 
the  stimulants,  of  the  most  exalted 
genuis. 

**  Allah  hu  I  God  is  great,  and  I 
will  not  remain  a  tailor."  But  while 
thus  giving  utterance  to  his  secret 
thoughts,  a  qualm  came  across  liim. 
From  his  earliest  youth  he  had  han- 
dled the  needle ;  his  workmanship 
was  beyond  all  question  the  best  in 
Bagdad;  and  it  was  not  without  a 
struggle  that  he  forced  himself  to  give 
up  the  practice  of  the  art  in  which  he 
excelled.  But  the  spurrings  of  am- 
bition were  more  powerful  than  the 
recollections  of  his  youth.  At  one 
time  he  thought  of  uniting  the  two, 
and  commanding  armies  and  clothing 
them  at  the  same  time.  But  this  was 
a  mixture  of  the  monarch  and  the 
tailor  which  he  left  to  some  western 
potentate  nearer  home.  He  relin- 
quished once  and  for  ever  the  thimble 
and  shears,  and  resolved,  with  the  first 
money  he  should  be  able  to  save  out 
of  hb  earnings,  to  purchase  a  sword. 
In  the  shop  of  Muley  Hassan,  the 
pawnbroker,  there  were  many  dis- 
played for  sale.  One  in  particular — 
a  sabre  so  prodigiously  crooked,  that 
it  looked  more  like  a  gigantic  hook 
than  any  thing  else — ^had  attracted  his 
especial  admiration.  It  was  studded 
with  stars  of  gold^  and  the  hilt  was 


adorned  with  some  strings  of  pearls 
that  depended  from  long  tassels  of 
silken  thread.  When  he  had  collected 
what  he  thought  an  adequate  sum,  he 
proceeded  with  feai  and  trembling  to 
the  stall  of  Muley  Hassan ;  for  he  had 
affixed  in  his  own  mind  such  a  value 
to  the  sword,  that  he  hardly  dared  to 
hope  it  came  within  the  limits  of  his 
fortune.  Muley  Hassan  lud  aside  his 
pipe  as  his  customer  entered  the  shop. 

"  Good  evening,  sir,"  said  Bab-ey- 
buk  ;  'M  have  passed  your  window 
very  oflen ;  you  have  obserred  me,  I 
daresay." 

"  The  eyes  of  so  many  men  are 
turned  to  my  shop  that  I  cannot  re- 
collect any  one  in  particular." 

"What!  not  me?"  replied  the 
tjulor ;  "  why,  I  have  stood  for  hours 
admiring  all  the  fine  things  bung  up 
at  the  door — your  shawls  and  scar& 
and  caftans;  by  the  by,  that  caftan 
there,  of  the  blue  and  red,  is  not  very 
well  sewn— they  ought  never  to  be 
done  long  stitch." 

"  Do  you  wish  to  buy  it,  sir?  you 
shall  have  it  very  cheap.*' 

**  No ;  but  you  have  an  article  in 
your  shop  I  wish  I  were  able  to  pur- 
chase." 

''  Oh,  you  mean  my  stock  of  Eng- 
lish needles>-they  are  charming,  I 
assure  you.  Allah  has  given  those 
giaours  a  genius  for  the  making  of 
needles— their  thimbles,  too>  are  ad- 
mirable." 

**  No,"  replied  Bab-ey-buk,  some- 
what nettled,  ''  I  can*t  imagine  wbj 
you  think  I  should  care  about  needles 
and  thimbles — I  want  a  sword." 

"  Your  glory  is  a  warrior  I  Which 
does  your  valour  particularly  fancy  ? 
Here  is  a  blade  of  Damascus—Uie 
best  steel  in  the  universe — ^it  will  cut 
five  inches  into  a  hard  stone  in  the 
hand  of  a  child  of  six  years  old." 

'<  I  don't  like  that  one  ;  the  sheath 
is  too  plain." 

"  Oh,  then,  here  is  just  the  one  to 
please  you.  A  sabre  I  bought  of  a 
merchant  in  Balsora,  who  bought  it 
of  a  dweller  in  Calcutta,  who  bought 
it  of  a  shipman  from  England,  who 
told  him  it  was  made  in  the  manufac- 
tory where  all  things  are  most  spleiK 
didly  ornamented — ^he  called  the  place 
Brumm-a-j  umm. " 
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"  And  the  price  of  it  ?*'  asked  Bab* 
ey-buL 

«  Consider^  sir>  the  ma^ificence  of 
the  handle ;  and  if  you  have  respect 
for  great  men^  consider  its  history^  sir. 
Thu  sabre  hung  at  the  side  of  the 
great  English  General  Ducrow  when 
he  commanded  the  troops  of  the  desert 
agamst  Timour  the  Tartar.  The 
place  where  the  battle  was  fought  was 
called  Astlego.  The  shipman  who 
brought  the  sabre  saw  it  at  the  side 
of  the  General  several  times,  for  the 
battle  was  renewed  night  ailter  night.'* 

*'  I  fear  it  is  too  dear  for  me  to  pur« 
chase." 

<'No;  your  glory  seems  desirous 
to  have  it,  and  Muley  Hassan  is  no 
skinflint  extortioner.  Your  magna- 
nimity shall  have  it  for  twelve  rupees.  ** 

The  heart  of  Bab-ey-buk  jumped 
up  with  delight.  He  had  expected 
to  be  charg^  at  least  double.  He 
^sped  the  sabre  tightly  in  his  hand, 
and  pidled  out  the  money  from  his 
belt. 


C4d 

"  You  will  give  me  this  c&flan  to 
the  bargain/*  he  saic^  trying  to  hide 
his  satisfaction  ; — "  *tis  wretchedly 
sewed,  and  must  be  turned  before  it  is 
fit  to  wear.  The  man  that  made  it 
was  an  ass ! " 

Muley  Hassan  nodded  assent,  and 
received  the  rupees. 

'*  Shall  I  send  it  home  to  your 
mightiness.** 

««  Oh!  no,**  said  Bab-ey-buk,— 
^*  I'm  not  at  all  afraid  to  carry  it.  It 
isn*t  like  those  dangerous  little  pistols. 
It  won't  go  off  when  you  don*t  expect 
it.**  So  saying,  Bab-ey-buk  put  his 
new  possession  quietly  under  his 
cloak,  and  proceeded  to  his'home,  fill- 
ed with  anticipations  of  his  future 
greatness. 

"  Well,**  said  Muley  Hassan,  pull- 
ing  his  tongue  from  his  cheek,  where 
he  had  involuntarily  stuffed  it  while 
making  the  bargain,  "  God  is  great ; 
but  it  will  be  a  very  long  time  before 
thb  young  man  is  converted  into  a 
hero.** 


Chaptee  II.  . 


But  Bab-ey-buk  was  by  no  means 
of  that  opinion  himself.  He  was  a 
philosopher,  and  reasoned  well.  And 
on  many  occasions  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  tailor  was  a  g^at  help  to  his 
philosophy.  **  There  are  only  three 
things  needful  to  the  formation  of  a 
great  man,**  he  said  one  day  musing- 
ly, while  mending  a  pair  of  trousers 
of  Sidi  Hamet  the  jeweller — *'  only 
three  things,  a  sword,  high  birth, 
and  fine  clothes — a  sword  I  have 
got— fine  clothes  I  can  make  for  my- 
self—and as  to  high  birth,  I  really 
can*t  imagine  what  right  my  mother 
had  to  marry  a  water-carrier.  Yet, 
as  according  to  all  systems  of  logic  or 
arithmetic,  two-thirds  of  a  thing  are 
better  than  nothing,  he  consoled  him- 
self very  rationally  for  the  want  of 
high  descents,  and  kept  his  sword- 
sheath  beautifully  polished,  and  saved 
up  as  much  money  as  he  could,  in 
order  to  buy  materials  for  a  magnifi- 
cent dress.  Honesty,  in  the  long  run, 
is  sure  to  meet  with  its  reward ;  and 
accordingly,  after  a  few  months'  perse- 
verance in  active  industry  and  careful 
economy,  an  opportunity  fell  in  his 
way  of  attaining  the  object  of  his  de- 
sires. The  Sultan's  brother,  who  had 
been  in  rebellion  for  some  years,  was 
at  last  induced  to  come  to  court  and 


put  an  end  to  hostilities.  Great  pre- 
parations were  made  for  the  entry  of 
the  Prince,  and  all  the  jewellers,  sad- 
dlers, and  tailors  in  Bagdad  were  kept 
busy  night  and  day.  Among  others, 
a  magnificent  robe,  to  be  worn  by  the 
Sultan  himself,  was  sent  to  be  newly- 
ornamented  to  the  shop  of  Bab-ey- 
buk*s  master.  That  discerning  gentle- 
man saw  in  a  moment  that  no  journey- 
man in  his  employment  was  worthy  of 
the  task  except  Bab-ey-buk,  and  the 
mantle  was  intrusted  to  his  care.  A 
look  at  it  was  su£5icient.  He  felt  that 
the  crisis  of  his  fate  was  come.  All 
his  dreams  of  fine  clothes  had  never 
reached  so  extravagant  a  height  as  the 
robe  of  state  of  an  emperor.  He 
gazed  at  it  for  nearly  an  hour,  with  the 
needle  idle  in  his  hand,  his  mouth  wide 
open,  his  heart  beating  with  a  multi- 
tude of  confiicting  thoughts.  Some 
noble  resolution  at  last  seemed  to  thrill 
his  whole  soul ;  he  dashed  away  the 
needle,  as  if  it  had  been  a  musquitto, 
clutched  the  object  of  his  admiration 
closely  to  his  bosom,  and  with  tho 
pious  ejaculation  '*  God  is  great  I  I 
knew  I  should  not  remain  a  tailor*' — 
heslipt  noiselessly  out  of  the  shop,  and 
hurried  to  his  home.  Here  he  un- 
folded the  treasure,  tried  it  on,  and 
had  only  the  single  drawback  to  his 
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happiness  ^\i»lL  it  w^s  a  fuU  yard  too 
long.  But  wh^n  a  tailor*s  soul  is  ouce 
determined^  there  are  few  obstacles  too 
great  for  it  to  surmount.  The  t^  of 
it  was  carefully  tuclp^d  up  to  the  re^ 
quisite  length — the  sword  attached  to 
nis  side — ^Uie  money  he  had  been  so 
zealous  in  saving  fixed  in  his  beltf  and 
Bab-ey-buk  felt  that  he  was  every 
inch  a  hero.  To  be  sure#  a  very 
minute  quantity  of  heroism  was  all  tliat 
was  required  to  stock  so  very  small  a 
quantity  of  inchesi  for  Bab-ey-buk 
was  not  one  of  those  useless  plants  that 
waste  all  their  energies  in  adding  to 
their  height.  He  was  barely  five  feet 
high^-slightlyi  yet  strongly  made-^ 
with  the  most  astonishing  pair  of  bandy 
legs  that  had  ever  been  known  in 
Bagdad.  His  countenance^  however, 
was  good ;  and  if  there  was  anjr  fault 
to  be  found  with  it^  it  was  that  it  was 
too  grand  and  manly-looking  fqr  the 
body  it  belonged  to*  It  seemed  rather, 
indeed,  to  hi^ve  belonged  to  some  per<* 
son  of  gigantic  size ;  and,  after  his  de- 
capitation, to  have  been  fixed  by 
some  enchantment  on  its  present  sup- 
port. Above  all  things,  Bab-ey-buk 
was  proud  of  his  nose.  It  was  a  large, 
high-hooked  sort  of  proboscis,  which 
appeared  to  have  been  as  Roman  in  its 
ambition  as  in  its  shape,  and  to  havp 
made  a  conquest  of  #  large  portion  of 
the  countenance.  In  fact,  it  began  tp 
develope  itself  far  up  in  the  forehead* 
so  that  by  the  time  it  got  down  oppo- 
site the  eyes,  the  bridge  had  raised  its 
enormous  hdght  and  divided  the  face 
into  two  equid  parts,  as  by  a  wall  of 
demarcation.  Spain  and  France  were 
not  more  effidptuallv  separated  by  the 
Pyrenees  than  the  left  eye  of  Bab-ey- 
buk  from  the  right  by  his  mountain 
of  a  nose.  If  we  add  to  thi^  descrip- 
tion that  his  walk  was  slow  and  solemn, 
and  his  head  kept  perpetually  back 
upon  his  shoulders,  we  shall  have  a  UA&r- 
able  idea  of  his  outward  appearance. 

The  Sultan's  robe  was  once  more 
placed  in  a  bundle,  and  tucked  under 
his  arm;  the  sword  hidden  beneath 
his  own  very  common-place  mantle* 
and  with  stately  steps  and  slow,  Bab- 
ey-buk  walked  through  the  streets  of 
Bagdad  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  mother. 
That  old  lady  was  a  devout  believer  in 
the  Koran,  and  also  in  Bab-ey-buk. 
Whatever  either  of  them  said  was  law 
to  her.  On  this  occasion  she  received 
him  with  great  delight,  for  she  had 
not  seen  him  for  many  days.   But  her 


rhapsodifis  w^rp  ^»99^y  ent  short 
by  the  voice  of  her  son  comnipKiiBg 
her  to  be  silent,  ff  I4ot|i^/*  99id  Bah- 
ey-l^uk*  '^  I  oome  to  a^  jjpa  »  few 
questions*  Answer  thoqi  trjdjr  •»  yon 
dread  my  displeasure.  Ai^  jt»n  nqt 
ashamed  to  lopk  m&  in  tiw  l(iii#?" 

'?  Cod  is  greatl"  replied Ihfi ppor 
old  woman*  half  afr»id*  'f  tl^gf^  if 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of  io  baling  a 
9on  widi  top  large  a  no94$*" 

ff  Woman  { yoamismidefsiaiidme," 
9aid  Bab-ey-buk.  **  I  w&m  axe  you 
not  ashamed  of  yourself  tp  act  the  part 
of  a  vain  impostor  so  long*  and  to  hare 
boasted  that  X  am  your  son  ?  Conto 
— there  is  no  use  in  denying  it  any 
longer — confess  that  you  are  not  mj 
mother,  but  that  I  am  the  son  of  4 
prince  " — 

'<  All,  the  water-carrier,  was  00 
prince  that  I  ever  heard  of.  But  irbj 
do  you  ask  such  extraordinary  ques- 
tions* Bab-ey-buk?" 

^'  Because  I  feel  that  I  am  anestra- 
ordinary  man.  I  disbelieve  your  stiuy 
of  the  water-carrier ;  I  disbelieve  your 
story  about  being  my  mother.  I  am 
the  son  of  a  sultan  and  a  princess. 
There  is  no  need  for  your  saying  yes 
or  no— J  tell  yoa  I  hmt  anil  ^  (hat 
you  have  to  do  is  to  say  wbp  W«I9  ^1 
parent?." 

^'  Al«9*  ala«t  my  ao»f  the  |f rwes  of 
your  master*  Mustapha  the  tailor,  have 
turned y our h#ad«  fPu are wa extent 
plyer  of  the  needle — every  qius  sajrs 
so.  *Twas  pqly  the  other  dsy  I  beard 
such  wonders  of  your  akiU  in  m^ii^^ 
pld  Hasaan*8  troiisen.  But  wo  is 
me  I  ypur  pride  hoa  mada  yoa  Ibcget 
your  poor  old  mother.**  Tbs  old 
woman  turned  aside  and  wept. 

<<  You  are  my  mother*  then  ?'*  said 
'  Bab-ey-buk,  musing ;  ^  well*  be  it  so 
—.1  own  youT*  saying  tjus  be 
stretched  forth  his  band  in  a  eonde- 
scending  manner*  and  helped  the  agi- 
tated old  woman  to  a  seat  on  the 
divan.  **  But  confess*  now — tiiat 
miseraUe  old  man — Ali  you  eall  him 
— the  water-carrier — cone*  o(«Be— he 
was  not  m^  father.^* 

'*  By  the  head  of  the  hoiy  Prophet! 
by  the  beard  of  the  Caliph  I  by  the 
tip  of  the  Dromedary's  ttol  I  I  swear 
to  you  that  Ali  was  your  iadxer.  Wh|r 
do  you  ask?  Has  any  one  put  IbUy 
into  your  head  ?  Oh  I  no  one  e<mhi 
doubt  who  your  fisther  was  that  looked 
£[>r  a  moment  at  vour  legs — the  same 
graoeM  bow>  the  same  out-tnmsd 
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knee;  and  jrooir  noBe-^even  your 
nose  is  jiust  the  same,  only  a  utde 
h^er.  Ah  I  Bab-ey-bukI  Is  it  be* 
cause  yuu  are  first  journeyman  of 
Hiutapha  that  yon  despise  your  ovn 
mother?" 

«  My  mother  I  eara  not  for/'  re- 
plied the  ambitious  son ;  ^'and  even 
my  father  I  consent  to  admowiedge, 
but  his  fiither  and  his  fiaiher's  fathers 
were  di  kings  and  emperors  from  the 
days  of  Noe.  Answer  me  not  I  for  I 
vill  msintftin  the  truth  of  it  with  my 
8Word." 

'*  A  swordf  my  son  ?  Be  not  too 
daring,  light  of  my  eyes ;  you  know 
less  of  the  management  of  it  than  of 
TOUT  needle;  and  'tis  far  less  dan- 
•geroos  to  cut  long  slices  of  silk  and 
velyet  with  your  shears  than  to  back 
at  Uie  flesh  of  armed  men." 

Bat  Bab-ey-buk  was  undeterred  by 
all  that  his  mother  could  say ;  and 
thmwing  off  his  cloak,  he  suspended 
the  crocMLed  scimitar  by  a  scarf  of  silk 
to  his  ade,  and  unwinding  the  bundle 
he  bad  held  in  his  left  hand  during  the 
conference,  he  took  firom  out  it  the  im- 
perial mantle,  and  slung  it  over  his 
shoulder. 

'<  Do  you  see  any  likeness  now  be- 
tweea  me  and  AH  the  water-carrier  ? 
Am  I  Bab-ey-buk  the  tailor,  or  Bab- 
ey-bok  the  master  of  armies — the  ruler 
of  men?" 

'•Bismillalir'  exdaimed  the  old 


lady,  following  the  stately  inarch  of 
her  son  with  eyes  of  inexpressible 
delight,  M*tis  a  miracle  to  see  how 
nobly  ^ou  furbish  up  old  plothes;  any 
one  might  swear  it  was  new,  and  in- 
tended for  a  grand  vizier ; — and  your 
turban,  too,  and  your  sword  ?  Oh  I 
Bab-^-bnkl  if  you  can  afford  such 
fine  things  when  you  are  only  a  jour- 
neyman, what  will  you  not  do  when 
yoif  are  a  tailor  on  your  own  accoimt  ? 
You  will  be  a  great  man." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Bab-ey-buk, 
f*  but  my  greatness  will  not  arise  from 
having  a  tailoi^s  shop.  You  see  deariy 
now  what  nature  intended  me  for; 
and  you  shall  hear  of  me  soon.  But, 
in  the  mean-time,  if  any  enquiries  are 
made  aker  me  by  Mustaj^ha,  tell  him 
that  I  have  taken  the  mantle  for  two 
days  to  the  countnr,  and  that  the 
Sultan  must  wait  tiU  my  return." 

^'  And  when  will  you  return  ?" 

**  Too  soon,  perhaps,  for  the  sultan's 
happiness ; — at  the  head  of  an  army, 
mother,  and  if  you  dare  to  recognise 
me,  or  say  one  word  to  me  or  to  any 
one  else  about  All  the  water-carrier, 
I  will  sew  you — I  mean  I  will  have 
you  sewn  in  a  sack,  and  cast  into  the 
river.     Hear  me  and  tremble  1 " 

So  saying,  Bab-ey-buk  strutted  out 
of  the  mismd)le  hovel,  and  as  it  was 
now  dark,  pursued  his  way  out  of  the 
dty,  and  walked  all  night  without 
taking  a  moment's  rest. 


GHAPT8&  III. 


With  the  eariy  dawn  he  Icmnd  him- 
self in  an  unlmown  region,  a  long  way 
from  the  capital.  He  was  hungry, 
thirsty,  and  very  much  tired  with  his 
exertions,  but  a  fear  of  pursuit  gave 
wings  to  Ins  speed,  and  prevented  him 
from  giving  himself  any  sort  of  repose. 
When  by  accident  he  met  any  person  at 
that  early  hour,  thelooks  of  awe  and  ad- 
miration with  whidi  he  was  regarded, 
mardiing  mi^esticaBLy  in  a  mantle  of 
such  surpassing  magnificence,  acted 
in  the  place  of  refreshment,  and  he 
walked  more  firmly  for  many  a  mUe 
aftw  some  companies  of  sim][4e  pea- 
sants had  fallen  on  their  faces  before 
him.  As  the  day,  however,  advanced, 
and  die  villages  through  which  he  tra- 
velled were  filled  with  a  waking  popu- 
lation, the  symptoms  of  respect  with 
which  he  was  received  were  mingled 
▼Hh  veiy  evident  tokens  of  surprise ; 


nay,  once  or  twice  it  did  not  escape 
Bab-ey-buk's  observation  diat  llie 
salaams  of  the  spectator  were  some- 
times accompanied  with  a  grin,  and, 
indeed,  even  his  own  idea  of  his  digni- 
fied appearance  could  not  hide  from 
him  that  there  was  something  ex- 
tremely grotesque  in  the  figure  he 
cut.  Sometimes  he  thought  of  taking 
off  ^e  cloak  and  sword,  and  carry- 
ing tiiiem  in  a  bundle ;  but  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  admiration  he  encoun- 
tered was  too  great  a  price  to  pay  for 
an  immunity  from  the  ridicule  of  a 
few.  On  he  went,  returning  the  salutes 
of  the  inhabitants  as  if  he  were  really 
some  prince  or  potentate  making  a 
royal  progress  through  his  dominions, 
till  at  last  fatigue  entirely  overcame 
faim,  and  he  determined,  as  the  best 
means  of  securing  both  his  ease  and 
dignity,  to  purchase  a  steed  with  tiiQ 
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remainder  of  his  coin.  The  only  diffi- 
culty that  occorred  to  Bab-ey-buk  was 
the  danger  that  might  accrue  to  him 
firom  any  eauestrian  achievementSy  as, 
unfortunat^y^  his  knightly  education 
had  been  totally  neglected,  and  he  had 
nerer  even  mounted  a  horse.  At  one 
of  the  Tillages  he  came  to  he  saw  an 
animal  which  he  thought  he  might 
bestride  with  perfect  safety,  as,  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  ^uite 
blind,  it  would  be  impossible  for  it  to 
shy ;  and  as  it  was  a  little  lame,  he 
flattered  himself  it  would  not  be  very 
likely  to  run  away.  As  these  were  the 
two  perils  of  horsemanship  which  he 
chiefly  dreaded,  he  made  himself  mas- 
ter of  a  horse  incapable  of  producing 
either  of  them,  with  no  little  satis&o- 
tion,  and  afler  concluding  the  bargain 
and  refreshing  his  internal  man,  he 
climbed  into  the  saddle,  and  proceeded 
onward  with  more  pride  and  gratifica- 
tion than  ever.  All  that  day  he  jogged 
on  without  meeting  with  any  adven- 
ture.  The  wayside  salutations  were 
now  unmingled  with  any  thing  but 
the  most  profound  respect,  and  Bab- 
ey-buk  had  little  difficulty  in  persua^ 
dling  himself  that  he  was  a  lineal 
desoendent  of  Rustan  or  Iskander, 
and  that  Ali  the  water-carrier  was  an 
infamous  impostor.  Next  morning,  he 
had  not  proceeded  very  far  when  his 
ears  were  saluted  by  the  quick  tramp 
of  a  horse  galloping -behind  him.  In 
a  moment  his  prophetic  soul  conjured 
up  a  messenger  from  the  Sultan — an 
arrest  for  his  audacious  theft— and  the 
bastinado  waiting  for  him  when  he 
should  be  reconducted  to  the  city.  It 
was  impossible  for  him  to  look  round, 
as  his  experience  in  the  art  of  riding 
had  not  yet  enabled  him  to  lift  his 
eye»  from  the  ears  of  his  chaiger,  but 
lus  heart  beat  higher  and  higher  as  he 
heard  his  pursuer  approach.  At  one 
time  he  thought  of  applying  his  heels 
to  the  side  of  his  horse,  and  trying  to 
escape  by  flight,  but  a  grunt  of  expos- 
tulation was  all  that  his  utmost  exer- 
tions could  extract  from  the  patient 
and  forgiving  quadruped.  Then  he 
thought  of  dismounting  and  trusting 
to  his  own  heels  for  his  safety,  but 
Giva,  as  he  had  called  his  steed,  was 
of  great  height,  and  the  labour  of 
getting  down  from  the  high  peaked 
saddle  was  always  of  considerable 
duration ; — and  in  the  midst  of  these 
musings  the  stranger  overtook  him, 
imd  pulled  up  his  foamiii^  charger 
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when  he  came  along^de.  Bab-ey-bok 
looked  at  his  new  companion  with  do 
slight  appreh^ision,  but  was  imme- 
diately reassured  by  the  extremely 
good-natured  expression  of  the  young 
and  handsome  horseman.  He  wu 
plainly  equipped— with  a  gleanuD^ 
pair  of  pistol^  however,  at  his  belt, 
that  recalled  for  a  moment  all  Bab- 
ey-buk's  original  fears.  The  hone 
he  rode  was  a  superb  black,— 
breathing  fire,  and  stepping  withsoch 
pride  and  dignity  that  Bab-ey-bok 
wondered  veiy  much  how  any  <»ie 
could  venture  on  an  animal  so  very 
different  from  Giva.  That  mostse- 
rene  of  quadrupeds  showed,  by  an  ad- 
ditional liveliness  in  his  gait,  that  he 
was  not  insensible  to  the  honour  of 
having  so  beautiful  a  companion;  and 
the  stranger,  after  a  dubious  stare  for 
a  moment  or  two  at  the  horse  and 
cloak,  and  very  perturbed  appeannce 
of  Bab-ey-buk,  saluted  him  veiy  po- 
litely, and  entered  into  convrasation. 
Bv  the  first  words  he  spoke,  he  show- 
ed that  all  Bab-ey-buk's  terrors  of  an 
immediate  arrest  were  unfounded,  and 
accordingly  the  bosom's  lord  of  that 
veiy  ambitious  gentleman  again  sat 
lightly  on  his  throne.  The  conrtesj 
of  the  stranger  delighted  him  far 
more  than  the  lowliest  obdsances  he 
had  received  in  the  whole  course  ^ 
his  journey.  With  an  increased  feehng 
of  gratification  at  the  wisdom  of  his 
proceeding,  he  threw  his  mantle  more 
gracefully  round  him,  and  bore  his 
part  in  the  conversation  without  the 
least  embarrassment  or  fear. 

*^  Your  charger,  noble  sir/*  said 
the  stranger,  ^'seems'somewhatweaiy. 
Have  you  travelled  far  ?" 

"  Yes,"  replied  Bab-ey-buk,  «  Giva 
and  I  have  wandered  many  a  thou- 
sand miles  together.  But  I  beg  to 
assure  you,  neither  he  nor  I  vras  ever 
in  Bagdad  in  our  lives." 

**  Indeed?"  replied  the  other. 
^*  That  seems  veiy  strange*  as  you  are 
so  near  it,  and  on  the  direct  way  frt>m 
it!" 

"  Never,  I  assure  you,  sir.  We 
belong  to  quite  a  different  coantiy, 
and  know  nothing  about  any  thij^ 
that  has  happened.  Any  sews, 
sir?" 

**  News  ?  ay,  such  as  haye  not 
been  heard  for  many  a  year.  The 
Sultan,  you  have  no  doubt  heard, 
was  to  be  reconciled  to*his  brother :" 

**  Oh !  yefi^  1  know  that  great  pre* 
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parations  were  making  for  the  cere- 
mooy— new  robes  and  mantles ;  and 
some  indeed  sent  to  be  repaired.'* 

«  Well  I  the  brother  on  the  ap- 
pointed day — that  was  yesterday — 
made  his  entrance  into  tiie  city — all 
the  inhabitants  were  at  the  great  gate 
of  the  Mosqne  to  see  the  meeting — 
the  retinne  on  each  side  was  splendid 
and  numerous ;  and  when  the  noble 
brodierB  approached  each  other,  the 
sky  was  rent  with  acclamations  1  But 
suddenly  a  different  cry  arose.  Shouts 
burst  out  from  all  quarters  of  the  city  ; 
the  guards  of  the  emperor  were  over- 
powered ;  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
confusion  it  was  discoTered  that  some 
sacril^ous  hand  had  deprived  the 
Sultan" — ^ 

» I  knew  it ! "  exclaimed  Bab-ey- 
buk>  **  I  knew  it  I  How  could  the  loss 
of  such  a  thing  escape  observation? 
And  did  they  suspect  any  one,  sir  ?" 

**  It  needed  no  suspicion.  Prince 
Selim  acknowledged  the.  deed.  He 
did  it  with  his  own  hand." 

"Did  what?"  enquired  Bab-ey- 
buL  "  Took  the  Sultan's  mantle  ?  Did 
he  acknowledge  thatf*' 

"No— I  don*t  speak  of  mantles. 
He  took  the  Sultan's  life ;  he  stabbed 
him  with  his  own  dagger,  and  is  now 
hhnself  the  Commander  of  the  Faith- 
fid.    I  am  his  friend." 

'<0b,  so  am  I,'*  said  Bab-ey-buk; 
"  I  think  it  was  an  excellent  device. 
Do  you  know,  sir,  whether  Black 
Hassan,  the  master  of  the  robes,  is 
killed?" 

«  No~I  know  not." 

"  He  is  a  confounded  traitor,  sir ; 
and  if  you  would  have  the  kindness  to 
hare  him  bow-strung  without  a  mo- 
ment's delay,  it  would  be  a  very  great 


"A  traitor?    How?" 

'<  Never  mind  his  treason— hang 
him  first,  the  dog.  He  keeps  an  in- 
ventory, no  doubt,  of  all  the  Empe- 
ror's clothes ;  and  knows,  to  an  old 
jacket,  how  many  suits  he  has.  Now, 
if  you  would  do  me  the  favour  to 
strangle  him  before  he  recovers  from 
his  aston" 

"  I  strangle  a  black  slave  ?  You 
are  jesting,  sir.  Who  thinks  of  jack- 
^,  or  clothes,  or  black  eunuchs  at  a 
time  like  this?'* 

'•  Nobody,  I  hope  most-  sincerely," 
said  Bab-ey-buk,   consoling  himself 


with  the  beHef  that  in  the  bustle  of  so 
sudden  a  revolution,  his  theft  of  the 
Sultan's  mantle  would  escape  detec- 
tion. Undertheinfluence  of  this  happy 
feeling,  he  enacted  the  part  of  a  gay 
young  cavalier  entirely  to  his  own  satis- 
friction,  and  somewhat  also,  it  must  be 
confessed,  to  his  companion's  surprise. 
The  riding  together  for  some  hours 
had  shaken  them  into  something  like 
familiarity,  when  thev  reached  a  shady 
place  at  the  side  of  the  main-road, 
where  they  thought  it  advisable  to 
rest  for  a  short  time.  The  stranger 
unsaddled  his  black,  and  taking  the 
bridle  off  his  head,  allowed  him  to  go 
where  he  chose ;  while  Bab-ey-buk 
puzzled  himself  in  vain  how  to  un- 
buckle the  girths  of  the  sober  Giva^ 
and  uncaparison  him  to  allow  him  an 
equal  liberty.  After  many  efforts  he 
succeeded  in  getting  off  the  bridle,  and 
giving  the  poor  animal  a  stroke  with 
his  switch,  expected  it  to  follow  the 
other's  example,  in  availing  itself  of 
its  freedom.  But  the  want  of  sight 
kept  him  doggedly  standing  in  the 
same  place,  till  Bab-ey-buk,  with  ex- 
treme good-nature,  led  him  to  a 
greener  portion  of  the  grass,  and  left 
him  to  fill  himself  at  his  leisure.  As 
Bab-ey-buk  returned  from  this  occu- 

Eation,  hiscompanion,  who  had  thrown 
imself  on  the  ground,  surveyed  him 
with  an  expression  of  renewed  sur- 
prise. While  perched  upon  the  saddle, 
the  length  of  his  bod^,  and  great  size 
of  his  head,  had  deceived  the  stranger 
as  to  his  height.  He  had  thought 
him  a  miserable  horseman,  and  could 
not  imagine  what  collocation  of  cir- 
cumstances could  have  brought  such 
a  mantle  in  contact  with  such  a  wearer, 
and  such  a  horse.  But  when  he  saw 
him  waddling  towards  him,  his  msjes- 
tic  cloak  drawn  round  him  with  one 
hand,  and  his  sword  sheath  supported 
in  Uie  other ;  his  huge  nose  increased 
in  its  apparent  monstrosity,  from  the 
now  diminished  bodv  to  which  it  be- 
longed ;  and  above  all,  the  knees  per- 
forming their  rounds  as  if  he  were 
walking  upon  hoops,  it  was  with  the 
utmost  d^culty  he  could  prevent 
himself  from  bursting  into  a  laugh. 
He  managed,  however,  to  preserve  his 
gravity,  and  Bab-ey-buk  seating  him- 
self at  his  side,  renewed  the  conversa- 
tion in  the  following  words. 
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"  *TU  fortuii»te«  gallant  Bir»  for  us 
both  that  we  have  ridden  in  company ; 
for  in  caae  of  any  attaok>  two  aworda 
are  lietter  than  one." 

The  atranger  looked  »t  the  acymitaf 
irhich  6ab-ey*bi]k  touched  as  be  apoke» 
but  8ai4  nothing. 

««  Ye«,"  qontinned  Pab-ey.bnkj «'  I 
think  I  have  peroaived  that  yon  re- 
jeioed  in  the  additional  aecurity  afford- 
ed yoii  hy  my  society  i  for  robbers, 
they  say*  i^  plentiful  here  as  tassels 
on  a  Ulenui*s  mantle," 

**  Hm  a  Ulema  tassels  on  his  man? 
ijUfV  enquired  the  stranger. 

^*  God  is  gp^at  1 "  ezolaimed  Bab* 
fy-buk  in  the  extremity  of  his  sur- 
piise  I  **  where  in  the  world  have  you 
Ured  wt  to  know  that?  They  are 
flawed  on  with  the  strongest  silk»  for 
the  bulb  of  them  is  very  heavy.  Yon 
have  not  been  much  in  towp  r ' 

«<  No — I  haT9  lived  among  mbn. 
I  know  moFe  of  the  temper  of  steel 
than  the  sewing  cm  of  tasaelst" 

<«  Oh  1  so  do  I—of  course."  said 
9ab-ey-bak.  **  That  seems  a  splendid 
libra  at  your  side.  Pon*t  ^ou  think 
it  too  heavy  ? — and  the  sheathj  how 
lough  it  is  I  it  will  wear  all  the  left 
1^  of  your  trousers  threadbare^-r- 
however,  that  can  soon  be  mm^ded,  if 
yon  have  kept  a  *  breadth*  of  the 
material.*' 

*'  I  like  a  heavy  sword,**  relied  the 
stranger,  without  attendipg  to  Bab- 
ey-bi]k*s  economical  observatimis  about 
the  trousers ;  "  it  oan*t  indeed  be  too 
heavy  if  yon  have  ili>9ngth  enough  to 
wielq  it,  and  it  is  sharp  at  the  same 
timet  It  snips  off  a  head  as  a  miter- 
able  tailor  snips  off  the  end  of  a  thread 
with  the  most  aeen-^ged  of  his  scis- 
sors." 

if  air,"  said  Bab-ey-buk^ «'  I  d<m't 
k»ew  what  yon  mean  by  talking  of 
tailors^-a  set  of  wretches  unworthy  |o 
be  named  in  heroic  sQoiety;  but  at  the 
same  times  nobody  uses  Us  seissom  to 
eat  off  the  ends  c^  the  threadrr^for 
what  purpose  has  Allah  given  men 

'^  To  bite  off  ihraad,**  replied  the 
atrangei!  i  **  1  never  thought  of  that 
•n-you  are  a  philosopher,  sir." 

(f  I  don*t  know  whether  I  am  or 
not,*',  said  Bab-ey-buk,  not  exactly 
knowing  what  philosopher  meant ; "  but 
this  I  know,  I  am  a  warrior  in  search 
of  adventure?,  and  should  feel  yery 


much  obliged  to  you  if  yon  would  tell 
me  where  such  commomties  are  to  be 
found/* 

''In  iho  deserti"  answered  the 
siraiiger.  **  There  is  iu>  musi^  lilu 
the  bell  of  the  cameU^  sight  equal  to 
the  white  touts  of  tho  crowded  carap 
vau*  If  you  are  really  ani^qs  for  a 
life  of  bonouTj  go  mght  dap'  joomey 
to  the  south— £ere  you  wul  ask  your 
way  to  the  spring  of  the  Dato-tiees— 
vou  will  join  a  bold  baudj  and  make 
the  waste  your  empire.  Ab!  wooU 
J  might  lead  you  to  it  myself  1  ** 

'<  And  why  noti  sir  7  *twould  bs 
pleaaanter  goipg  together, — ^for  per- 
haps one  of  those  same  gentlemeo  «t 
the  Date-spripg  might  take  a  ftncy  to 
my  property — my  sword,  for  instaw^ 
or  my  mantle,** 

<«  Let  the  Que  aave  the  other,"  said 
the  strangely  with  a  smile ;  ^  he  that 
trusts  to  his  sword  needs  no  o^h^pro^ 
tection.** 

Bab-ey-buk  paused  for  awhile,  as  if 
considering  the  a4vico  nffered  hloi  by 
his  friend. 

^f  And  youi  sir,"  be  sai4  at  length, 
^f  why  can*t  you  go  baok  with  me  ?  I 
should  like  to  owo  my  introduetiQii  to 
yourself.** 

''  O  *ti8  a  long  sUuys'*  veiled  the 
stranger,  **  wA  *tis  time  to  think  of 
sleep?* 

*f  A  long  story,**  said  Bab-ey-buk, 
«'  is  the  thing  I  delight  in-  How  » 
makes  the  needle — I  mean  how  it 
makes  time  fly  !.^o  tell  itf  wr" 

**  Well  then,  you  must  know  that  I 
have  led  fl>r  the  last  few  years  a  v«ry 
strauge  sortof  eaistonoei  n^veromof 
the  saddloi  sddom  without  the  sword 
in  my  hand,  and  always  with  (me  greai 
engrossing  thought  in  my  beait.  Mv 
fo^er**!  M  .. 

<<  Exactly  my  own  cascb**  int^rpmed 
Bab-0y-buk}  ^  I  wish  I  had  neter 
known  him. 

**  AUs!"  cQutimmd  the  other, ''  I 
have  been  lonely  npon  the  earth — and 
don*t  efen  know  the  name  I  ought  tu 
bear — and  I  haye  heard  nothing  of  mj 
family  eaoept  from  my  guardian  £i^ 
Bey.  MyflmtraooUectieiisareoftbiit 
grim  and  sanguinary  ^nmt»  whoso 
only  Tirtues  were  fiddity  lo  bis  word, 
and  a  love  to  his  ovni  cwd,  Zomide 
and  I  war9  brought  up  u^ether— i: 
seemed  as  if  nothing  pleased  the  father 
more  than  the  love  ne  saw  sprizigipg 
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up  betfT^en  us.  When  I  w^s  siztoeu 
yeari  old  he  called  oae  aside,  and  told 
m  thatf  af  be  was  goiog  on  aa  eipedU 
tlun  from  which  he  might  neyer  re« 
turn,  he  would  infonn  me  of  a9  muoh 
of  my  hiitory  a«  be  found  bimself  at 
liberty  to  commumcate.  On  the  day 
that  you  are  twenty-one  years  of  age« 
be  said,  go  to  the  hill  beyond  Mecca, 
called  the  Hill  of  the  Camel ;  yoi^  iriU 
there  meet  with  Tour  father,  who  will 
racognue  you  for  bis  sou  by  youjp 
giymg  him  this  sacred  ring  with  tb^ 
vonis  itampt  on  it  *  faithful  aod  true.' 
As  he  said  this,  he  gave  me  the  ring 
earefuUy  wrapt  up  in  a  roU  of  silk«  I 
pat  it  in  my  bosom,  and  there,  tbrongb 
all  my  dangers  and  difficulties,  I  have 
worn  it  oYer  sinoe**' 

"  Is  it  sewed  up  in  the  silki  sir," 
enquired  Bab-ey-buk,  intensely  inte* 
rested,  "  or  is  it  only  rolled  up  in  it  ?** 

'' Oh/*  said  the  other,  <' 'tis  sewed 
in  such  a  beautiful  way,  that  I  have 
never  opened  it  in  ease  of  noi  being 
able  to  get  it  stitched  up  again." 

"  Well  sir,  and  what  then?"  en- 
quived  Bab-ey-buk,  looking  very  wise. 

"  Nothing,  The  bey  returned  from 
his  expedition ;  but  his  manner  towards 
me  was  completely  changed.  He  was 
harsh  and  cruel,  and  forlmde  all  inter- 
coane  between  me  and  the  beautiful 
Zoraide.  Our  grief  at  this  separation 
w«8  mutual,  and  we  found  means  to 
mset  in  spite  of  his  jealous  precau- 
tipQs.  One  night  we  were  discovered 
by  an  eunueh  of  the  palaoe,*-and 
thoQgh  it  was  impossible  for  the  bey 
to  bring  tbo  guilt  of  meeting  home  to 
us,  he  suspected  that  all  was  not  rights 
from  finding  Ihe  head  of  the  eunuch 
at  some  distance  from  his  body,  and 
the  blade  of  my  sdoutar  olothed  with 
blood." 

Bab-ey-.bok  looked  at  the  face  of 
the  narrator,  and  groaned.»<<  Did  you 
day  him,  sir?" 

"  His  neck  seemed  made  of  wax," 
replied  the  young  man ;  "  his  .head 
flew  off  at  a  blow.  But  the  precau- 
tioQs  against  our  seeing  each  other 
were  now  redoubled,  and  we  resolved 
to  fiy.  One  night  we  slipt  ont  of  the 
palace  through  the  pipe  of  a  huge 
Water  course  fortunately  dried  up,  and 
we  were  on  the  very  point  of  mounting 
our  hones — ^my  noble  Murviza  that 
you  aee  so  tranquillv  browsing  before 
osy  was  the  steed  X  nad  chosen — ^when 
foddeiyythe  guards  rushed  upon  us 
in  great  numbers, — ^we  were  separated 
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in  the  confusiouj  and  I  only  knew  firom 
the  fatigue  of  mj  arm,  and  the  dints 
on  my  blade,  that  I  had  fought  as  be* 
comes  a  brave  man*  After  they  had 
possessed  themselves  of  the  shrieking 
Zor^de,  they  left  me  to  myself,  From 
thai,  hour  I  hiiv^  voved  vengeance  on 
Elfi  Bey,  and  Hwas  but  a  few  days 
since,  on  joining  the  party  of  Prince 
^e^,  who  is  now  the  vicar  of  Allah, 
that  1  heard  of  the  destruction  of  my 
ibe,  and«  «la«  I  I  fear  also  of  my  bride 
«~the  youngi  the  bright,  the  loving" 
•**.-^The  stranger  rested  his  \mA 
mournfully  upon  his  hand,  and  sighed. 

*<  And  you  are  now  on  your  way 
to  the  Hm  of  the  Camel  beyond 
Mecca*  to  be  recognised  by  your 
father?" 

'*  Yes,"  repli^  the  young  man  in  a 
desponding  tone  i  "  but  the  happiness 
of  Snowing  my  father  eomes  too  late* 
I  must  first  go  to  the  scene  of  my 
youthful  joy,  to  ascertain  what  has 
befallen  Zoraide,  I  hope  to  heav 
where  she  is  gone  to,  and  to  find  my 
way  to  tbe  appointed  place  of  meeting 
in  proper  time.  I  have  now  eleven 
day sj  for  my  birth«day  is  the  second  of 
tbe  next  moon,  and  I  am  to  be  at 
the  mountain  at  the  hour  of  evening 
prayer." 

"  But  if  you  find  Zoraide  in  the 
mean^time,  and  cannot  arrive  at  the 
place  of  meeting,  you  will  lose  your 
father." 

*f  1  shaU  find  my  Zoraide,"  raplied 
thf  young  man  with  a  smile;  ''and 
one  glance  of  her  eye  is  worth  a 
thousand  fathers.  Ahl  till  I  heard 
of  the  denth  or  capture  of  Elfi  Bey,  I 
longed  for  nothing  so  much  as  to 
know  who  were  my  parents  i  but 
now  " 

''  Have  you  no  other  due  but  the 
ring?"  enquired  Bab-ey-buk. 

if  No — yes — ^my  name,  Omarj-^but 
now,  my  friend,  I  must  sleep  for  an 
hour.  Murviza  and  I  have  many  a 
day*s  gallop  before  us,  and  after  we 
are  a  Uttle  refreshed  by  to«day's  easy 
pace,  we  must  scour  like  lightning." 
Ere  the  words  were  well  out  of  his 
month,  the  eyes  of  Omar  closed 
heavily,  and  in  another  minute  he 
gave  unequivocal  signs  of  being  sound 
asleep. 

"  Well,"  said  Bab^y.buk,  musingly, 

*^  this  young  gentleman*8  historv  is  ez- 

acdy  the  thing  I  have  sighed  for  all 

.my  ds^a.     A  father  he  ki|ows  nothing 

about — perhaps  a  prince!    Ah  I  what 
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-would  I  gire  to  be  in  the  same  ritua- 
tion  1  How  I  should  like  to  hare  a 
look  at  the  little  ring  1  He  wears  it 
in  his  bosom.  How  sound  he  sleeps ! 
dreaming  of  Zoraid^,  I  suppose.  His 
iatiier  never  saw  lum — so  that,  who- 
ever carries  the  ring«  is  the  long  lost 
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son.  Well,  Omar  is  certainly  a  capi- 
tal sleeper.  He  hasn't  stirred  a 
muscle  uxough  I  have  unbuttoned  his 
vest ;  he  has  a  purse  there  too  ; — hov 
pretdly  sewed  the  silk  is ; — how  as- 
tonished he'll  be  when  he  awakes!" 


Chaptbk  V* 


The  sun  had  begun  to  send  the  long 
shadow  of  the  Hill  of  the  Camel  over  the 
broad  plain  above  which  it  rose«  when 
a  nngle  figure,  which  had  hitherto  es- 
caped observation  in  the  vastness  of 
the  landscape,  was  perceived  walking 
slowly  up  the  gentle  acclivity  on 
which  a  great  number  of  magnificent 
tents  were  pitched.  The  figure 
marched  slowly  and  proudly,  envel- 
oped in  a  mantle  which  gHttered  with 
the  most  splendid  ornaments,  and  the 
accomplished  warrior  was  eadly  re- 
cognised by  the  proud  sort  of  daring 
with  which  he  carried  in  his  left  hand 
a  sabre  of  a  peculiar  make.  When 
he  reached  the  nearest  tent,  an  old  man 
of  mjyestic  presence  met  him,  and  in 
a  voice  trembUng  with  emotion,  ex- 
claimed,— '<~  Stranger,  bringsH  thou 
aught  to  a  father's  heart  ?** 

<'  Venerable  sir,*'  replied  Bab-ey- 
buk,  **  I  take  it  you  are  my  &ther ; — 
I  bring  ^ou  a  ring  sewed  up  with 
very  considerable  skiU  in  a  piece  of 
superfine  silk." 

"  And  you  1  —  you're  my  son !  — 
my  loved ! — ^my  lost  l^my  brave !  — 
Prince  Omarl'' 

**  Prince,  sidd  you  ?  Ah  1 1  alvrays 
knew  how  it  was! — Old  gentleman, 
you  are  crumpling  the  lappet  of  my 
mantle.     Who  are  yon,  my  father?" 

«« I  am  sultan  of  a  Idngdom  far  off 
in  the  east.  When  you  were  bora, 
my  son,  my  kingdom  was  in  danger ; 
I  was  chased  from  the  throne  by  a 
usurper,  and  confided  you  to  the  care 
of  Elfi  Bev,  for  there  was  a  prophecy 
that  foretold  great  danger  to  you  till 
you  had  reached  your  twenty-first 
birth-day.  But  here  I  see  you  safe 
and  happy,  and  a  &ther*s  heart  is 
overfiowing  with  joy." 

«  And  mine  too,  your  gracious 
migesty;  open  the  silk  and  look  at 
the  ring ; — *  faithful  and  true*  is  the 
motto  on  the  stone.  You  see  I  know 
it  all." 

a  I  see  you  do;  and  thwefore  I 


conclude  you  are  my  Omar.    And 
Elfi  Bey" 

**  Gone  to  the  devil,  tbe  confounded 
old  rascal.  I  cut  off  the  head  of  one 
of  his  eunuchs  at  a  blow.  You  would 
have  tiiought  his  neck  was  made  of 
wax." 

"  What  had  the  poor  slave  done  :** 

**  He  was  too  fond  of  peeping,  and 
twigged  me  one  day  when  I  was  gal- 
livanting— mum  !** 

**  But  you  never  ask  for  yooi 
mother." 

**  Oh,  confound  the  old  baggage- 
hem  1  I  mean  I  shall  be  happj  to  see 
the  old  ladv.     Is  she  here  ?" 

**  No ;  I  left  her  as  regent  tiU  my 
retura.  And  now,  my  son,  I  will 
present  you  to  your  subjects." 

But  before  tbe  Sultan  could  fulfil 
this  intention,  his  eye  was  caught  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  horizon  by  the 
appearance  of  a  horseman  rushing  to- 
wards the  encampment  at  full  s^sed. 
He  paused,  and  gazed  on  the  features 
and  figure  of  Bab-ey-buk,  and  from 
whatever  cause  it  might  have  been, 
whether  from  gratified  love,  or  dis- 
appointed hope,  the  old  Sultan  sighed 
very  deeply. 

«  Hold!  holdl"  cried  the  stranger 
as  he  leapt  from  his  panting  stwd, 
and  rushed  furiously  up  Uie  WSL 

"  Father !"  he  cried,  kneeling  to 
the  venerable  Sultan,  *'  there  is  some- 
thing in  my  heart  that  tells  me  I 
ought  to  love  thee.  Let  me  knoir 
that  I  am  thy  son." 

'^How? — no — this  is  incredible! 
What  mean  you,  young  man  ?  My 
son  is  at  my  side." 

'*  Ha!  have  I  found  you?'*  ex- 
claimed the  stranger,  starting  up  and 
fixing  eyes  glowing  with  rage  on  the 
countenance  of  Bab-ey-buk.  "  I  sos- 
pected  you  when  I  found  the  ring: 
taken  out  of  my  bosom ;  and  now  I 
have  found  you,  my  sabre  shall  get 
drunk  on  the  blood  of  your  heart." 

**  For  goodness'  sake,  &ther,  save 
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me  from  tliaf  marderer.  He  will  kill 
me  to  a  certainty.  Don't  belieYe  him; 
I  know  him  very  well." 

"  Yon  know  him  ?*'  said  the  Sultan* 
**  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  ?  Who 
aroToa?  Are  you  Omar  my  son? 
And  who  is  he,  this  stranger?  You 
say  jou  know  him,  speak  ?  ** 

"  Why,  if  you  wish  to  hear  the 
whole  truth/'  said  Bab-ey-buk,  seeing 
that  the  matter  grew  serious,  and 
urged  on  by  despair, — "  there  is  no 
use  in  concealing  it.  This  young 
man,  who  swaggers  so  loudly  about 
my  heart's  blood,  is  a  half-sill\  fellow, 
one  well  known  in  Bagdad ;  ms  name 
is  Bab-ey-buk,  and  his  trade  is  that  of 
a  tailor." 

"  II—I  a  tailor  1"  exchumed  the 
real  Omar.  *'  By  the  beard  of  Maho- 
met, you  shall  answer  for  this  insult. 
He  steals  mv  birthright  1  Noble  sir," 
becoDtiaued,  turning  to  the  Sultan, 
**  he  robbed  me  of  the  silken  envelope 
while  I  slept,  and  now  has  the  inso- 
lence to  eBiii  me  a  tailor.  Try  ub, 
noble  sir ;  give  us  but  space  to  run  a 
coorse—wiSi  lance  or  sabre!  Oh, 
how  my  scimitar  would  revenge  my 
wrongs  in  the  cowardly  heart  of  the 
impostor!" 

"  No,  no,"  cried  Bab-ey-buk,  «  I 
gave  you  the.  ring — what  other  proof 
can  you  require  ?  If  you  trust  to  any 
other,  you  might  have  half  a  dozen 
sons  instead  of  one.  I  would  not  de- 
grade my  sword,"  he  added,  with  a 
look  of  scorn  on  his  opponent,  '*  by 
drawing  it  upon  a  tailor." 

"  You  are  right,  my  son,"  replied 
the  Sultan,  laying  his  hand  on  the 
shoulder  of  Bab-ey-buk;  "  I  must 
rest  contented  with  the  proofs  yon 
bring  me,  and  must  treat  this  hand- 
some young  cavalier  as  a  deceiver. 
If  it  had  pleased  Allah  that  he  had 
been—but  no  matter.  Let  the  guards 
seize  this  stranger  and  carrjr  him  in 
chains.  Prince  Omar  I  heir  of  my 
throne,  guard  and  honour  of  my  king- 
dom, mount  the  proudest  charger  m 
my  train,  and  lead  onward  where  your 
mother's  heart  is  beating  to  embrace 
you!" 

The  shouts  of  the  numerous  attend- 
ants rent  the  air.  Coldly  and  proudly 
Omar  resigned  himself  to  the  guards 
who  surrounded  and  disarmed  him, 
and  whistling  very  loudly  as  he  turned 
my,  a  noble  charger  rushed  up  to 
his  side,  and  whinnied  in  evident  des- 
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pair  when  his  master  did  not  leap  into 
the  saddle. 

«  'Tis  a  magnificent  horse,"  said  the 
old  Sultan,  gazing  on  the  &ultless 
form  and  proud  beuing  of  Murviza ; 
<«  mount  nim,  my  son,  no  statelier 
charger  ever  dashed  up  the  dust  of  the 
desert." 

'*  II  pardon  me,"  cried  Bab-ey- 
buk,  gazing  in  dismay  on  the  fiery  eye- 
balls of  Murviza ;  "  no — far  be  it 
from  me  to  ride  a  horse  that  has  car- 
ried a  tailor.  In  fact,  I  am  not  par- 
ticular about  riding  at  all,  saddles  are 
so  confoundedly  hard,  especially  at  a 
trot." 

"  How?"  said  the  Sultan  in  sur* 
prise,  and  turning  his  eye  regretfully 
on  the  indignant  demeanour  of  poor 
Omar,  as  he  marched  forward  in  si- 
lence. **  You  are  jesting,  my  son ; 
'tis  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  warrior  to 
walk.     Mount,  I  say,  and  lead  on." 

Bab-ey-buk  saw  but  one  chance 
left. 

"  If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to 
send  one  of  ^our  slaves  to  the  tree  you 
see  at  the  distance  yonder,  he  will  find 
an  animal  to  which  I  am  much  attach- 
ed— a  gaUant  horse — quite  as  taJl  as 
that  black  stallion,  and  a  great  deal 
more  steady." 

''  As  ^ou  will,"  replied  the  Sultan 
with  a  sigh :  and  a  groom  in  a  mo- 
ment was  cleaving  his  forward  way  on 
a  white  mare  of  Yemen.  But  great 
was  the  surprise  of  the  whole  assem- 
blage when  the  venerable  bundle  of 
skin  and  bones  which  rejoiced  in  the 
name  of  Giva  made  its  anpearance, 
limping  most  painfully,  ana  carrying 
its  nose  high  in  the  air,  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  blind  of  its  species. 

*'  God  is  great!"  said  the  Sultan, 
now  in  comjdete  dismay;  ''but  how 
this  son  of  mine  will  do  to  command 
my  armies  I  cannot  understand." 

In  the  mean-time  the  tents  had  been 
struck,  the  forces,  marshalled  by  their 
leaders,  formed  in  marching  order, 
while  Bab-ey-buk  exhausted  his 
strength  in  vain  endeavours  to  climb 
into  Uie  saddle. 

"  I  wonder  the  wise  man  that  in- 
vented horses  did  not  invent  a  ladder 
at  the  same  time  to  mount  by.  In  mv 
opinion  a  horse  of  three  feet  hign 
would  be  quite  as  handsome,  and  a 
great  deal  more  convenient.  Don't 
yon  think  so,  father  ?  '* 

^'  Help  Prince  Omar  to  his  seat," 
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adbdmed  the  old  SKdtAii^  and  dashing 
spurs  into  his  horse,  set  off  fall  gallopj 
irithottt  paying  any  more  attention  to 
the  distresses  of  his  son. 

Tiro  grooms  h«d  (iUsmonntod,  and 
bntied  tbemseltres  In  giving  their  as- 
ilstance* 

«  You, sir,"  said  Bab-ey-buk, "with 
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the  yellow  tuitian,  hold  the  Btimra 
tery  stasdy-^-and  you,  my  friend  wkn 
the  ill-made  trousers,  giro  me  a  posh 
behind.  Gently  there,  gently^thanlL 
you«  And  now>  QiTai  my  gtlkm 
eonrsefj  tiow  that  yon  are  carrying  a 
piince/  how  do  yon  find  yoarsclf  ?*' 


Gfia»TEn  YL 


<<  My  son,"  said  the  Sidtan  to  Bah> 
ey«haki  *'*tis  a  strange  thing  how 
obstinate  your  mother  is.** 

"  Oh  I  Tve  told  her  the  same  thing 
a  dozen  titte«,  but  they  are  all  alike." 

<'  1  was  not  aware  you  had  soon  heri 
fttcopt  in  the  public  Reception,  when 
she  denied  so  positirely  you  WeM  hof 
child." 

"  Let  her  deny  it  if  she  likes.  Didn*t 
I  gi?e  you  the  bit  of  silk  and  the  ring 
in  it?  that's  all." 

<«  You  did,  and  I  feel  I  have  no 
right  to  demand  any  other  proof;  and 
to  show  you  how  oontinoed  I  am  by 
the  tokon,  and  how  little  I  caro  for  the 
opposition  of  my  wifOi  I  have  resolyed 
to  marry  you  to  a  captive  of  the  most 
ravishing  beattty,  who  has  been  for 
some  weelLS  the  wonder  of  our  Gonrt/' 

**  Hem—Just  the  thing ;  I  Was 
always  a  favourite  with  the  f^ls.  Is 
she  weU  shaped?" 

"  Like  a  houri." 

•«  Clothes,  of  coursoi  fit  her  well  ? 
Nothing  is  so  t)ecoming  to  a  young 
lady  as  well-made  elothes/* 

**  I  hate  already  expressed  my  inten- 
tion to  her  of  bestowmg  her  upon  my 
son." 

''  And  what  did  she  say  to  that  ? " 

''  For  a  long  time  she  only  wept — 
she  has  done  nothing,  indeed,  bnt  shed 
tears  since  she  has  been  among  us ; 
but  when  I  told  her  your  story^that 
vottr  name  was  Omari  and  that  you 
had  been  proteoted  by  £lfl  Beyi  she 
sereamed  aloud  with  rapture." 

''  Ah  1  they  are  always  so  amtrf- 
tious ;  and  she  was  delighted  with  the 
thoughts  of  marrying  a  prinooi  eh  ? 
What  work  it  will  be  for  the  tailors  1 
Who  is  the  chief  of  the  trade  in  this 
dty?" 

*'  Omar,  my  son,  refrain,  I  beseeeh 
TOUi  from  this  frivolous  mode  of  talk- 
ing; beinthegreatDiraninanhoUr^ 
ead  there  I  will  present  you  to  yotir 
Hde.  You  shall  there  also  make 
your  first  eicperiment  in  dispensing 


justice  to  your  Aiture  sttljeots.  The 
first  canse  you  will  try  is  tho  imposi- 
tion of  thai  ttnfortnnate  yoiing  mss, 
Bab-ey^biik  of  Bi^dad«  *Ti§  odd  that 
Ae  should  be  a  tailor." 

With  these  words  the  Saltan  ratired, 
and  Bab-ey-buk  betook  himeelf  to  his 
toilet. 

In  the  mean-tlmo  the  betntiliil 
slate  was  introduced  into  the  privats 
apartment  of  the  Sultana. 

She  was  gorgeously  attired  i  and  as 
she  raised  herself  from  her  prMtrafioa 
at  the  loot  of  the  Sultana's  throne^  her 
lace  was  radiant  with  smiles. 

**  Lady/'  said  the  SolUna, ''  I  sent 
Ibr  ton  to  off^r  yon  my  oosdolencet ; 
the  (lardest  part  of  oaptitity  is  yet  to 
come." 

'<How!  madam?  Ah!  but  you 
know  not  what  causes  I  hate  for  joj. 
Your  son — ^the  brave,  the  beaotiiul-* 
is  the  delight  of  my  soul.  Oh  t  we 
hate  loved  eaoh  other  since  ehildhoodt 
and  now  to  be  reunited  after  oar  tad 
separation  t-^  The  happinese  is  too 
much  for  me  to  bear." 

**  I  have  been  deceived  in  you,"  said 
the  Sultana,  coldly ;  **  a  woman  who 
eoold  lote  the  person  you  are  to 
marry  is  unworthy  even  of  my  pitr. 
Retire!" 

"  To  marry  ?  Is  it  not  Prince 
Omari  the  pupil  and  friend  of  Etfi 
Bey^the  tall  of  form,  the  bold  of 
heart?" 

'*  Tall  ?  bold  ?  hear  I  aright  ?  and 
how  know  yott  £tA  Bey?  'Twas 
indeed  to  his  care  my  infant  eon  was 
conunitted.  Come  nearer^  tnaiden: 
yonrname?" 

*'  Zoraide ;  alas  1  alas !  the  daughter 
of  Elfl  Bey.  When  we  were  defeated 
and  my  father  daln,  and  I  became  a 
slave  in  the  sordid  hands  of  mer. 
chants,  I  had  resolved  to  bury  my 
name  in  everlasting  sikneei  and  1 
longed  Impatiently  for  death.  But 
when>  after  being  purehaaad  by  yoitf 
mighty  husband,  I  heard  that  I  was  to 
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be  wedded  to  his  son,  and  In  Ms  de- 
scripticm  of  that  son  recognised  my 
Omar,  then  all  my  sorrows  wcfe 
repaid." 

"  But  yoll  Sdw  him  not  ?  Mm— 
the  Omar  they  mean  to  give  you  to  ? 
Buti  by  the  goodness  of  Allah^  you 
have  revealed  yourself  In  time.  I  will 
this  moment  to  the  Sultan  ;  and  with 
yoU|  beautiful  Zoraide,  to  assist  me^  1 
do  not  now  despair  of  ovefthrowing 
the  evidence  of  the  ring." 

But  befbre  they  had  proceeded  far 
in  the  plans  they  were  concocting,  a 
messenger  smnmoned  them  to  the 
great  Divan,  where  his  Majesty  wished 
their  presence.  All  Were  silent  when 
they  entered  the  great  hall  of  audience. 
The  officers  of  state  stood  with  eVes 
bent  on  the  ground,  and  anns  folaed 
across  their  jbosoms. 

"  Sultana  of  the  world  I**  said  th« 
Sultan,  "  and  you,  loveliest  of  ladies, 
I  have  sent  for  tdu  to  pWsent  to  you 
a  son— and  husband." 

Zoralde  looked  up,  and  on  seeing 
the  vast  nose  of  the  aamiring  Bab-ey- 
bnk,  screamed,  and  fell  Intd  the  Arms 
of  the  Sultana. 

"  Excuse  her,  rif,'*  said  Bab-ey- 
bnk,  with  a  look  of  perffect  self-satisflic- 
tion, "  her  Joy  is  too  much  fof  hei*.  It 
isn't  every  day  that  a  young  female  is 
to  be  married  to  a  pHnce,  of  sees  such 

a  splen^d  mantle ''^ 

"  Wretch !  I  disown  iron,"  crfed 
the  Sultana,  **  though  you  had  brotlght 
with  you  a  hundred  rings.  Yoti  are 
not  my  Omar.*' 

"  All  that  you  are  likely  to  gfet  fot 
him,*'  replied  Bab-ey-buk  \  •'  so  make 
the  most  of  him.  As  ^o  yoltr  friend, 
the  tailor,  you*ll  soon  see  how  Til  pass 
judgment  on  him.  But  you,  beauti- 
ful lady,  I  beg  vou  won't  take  on  so. 
Lord !  if  she  faints  at  me  noW,  what 
>7ill  she  do  when  she  sees  my  green 
and  gold?** 

"Take  her.  Prince  Omar  j  she  is 
thine!'*  said  thd  Sultan,  knitting  hk 
brows,  and  looking  menacingly  at  his 
wife. 

*'  Approach  her  not!"  cried  thfe 
Sultana ;  '*  she  is  intended  for  n^ 
son!" 

*»  Away,  away ! "  screamed  Zoraide ; 
"  you  are  not  my  lover,  my  friend,  my 
hero!" 

«  Oh,  as  for  that,  I  am  not  at  all  paf- 
ticular.  One  woman  is  just  as  good 
as  another;  but  since  they  are  all 


crying  out  so,  t  ad^se  your  m«yesty 
to  let  me  have  their  favourite  one, 
Bab-ey-buk  I  mean,  brought  in,  arid 
ril  settle  the  business  in  less  than  no 
time." 

"  He  is  without-let  Win  approach  T* 
said  the  Sultan,  more  and  more  dis- 
gusted with  the  neir  to  his  throne  thai 
fortune  had  given  him. 

Omar.paleandemaciatedfbutretain- 
ing  all  the  original  pride  and  hau£hti« 
ness  of  his  demeanour,  marched  uow- 
ly  up  the  hall,  and  paused,  after  having 
bowed  respectfully  to  the  Sultan. 

A  faint  scream  was  heard  from  the 
beautiful  Zoraide,  and  the  ladiee  Im- 
mediately pulled  down  their  veils. 

"  1  have  ordered  Vour  presence 
hefe,  unfbftunate  and  vain  young 
ttiin,"  said  the  Sultan,  ''  to  confront 
you  with  PHnce  Omar,  and  bring  your 
pretensions  to  the  pfoof." 

"  Thanks,  mightV  king!  since  \ 
dafe  not  call  you  father,  t  expected 
no  less  from  your  nobleness.  Give 
me  Mafviza  and  a  sword  I  The  proof 
Will  soon  be  finished." 

"  Nay,  that  Was  scarcely  what  1 
ineant.  tmless  Prince  Omar  consents 
to  it  Wmself." 

"/consent  to  it!**  said  Sab-ey- 
bnk  *  '*  a  pretty  way  of  judging,  truly, 
to  have  one^s  throat  cut.  No,  no, 
there  Would  be  no  great  amusement 
in  princedoms,  if  every  wandering 
tailor  had  It  in  his  power  to  offer 
combat.  The  case,  youf  ' majesty, 
seems  to  be  very  plain.  I  am  your 
son  because  I  brought  the  true  testi- 
monials. This  fellow  is  somebody 
else's  son — most  likely  old  Ali  the 
wat^r-cafricr's — because  he  brought 
no  testimonials  at  all.  Therefore,  my 
judgment  is,  that  lam  the  tiue  prince 
and  this  man  is  the  tailor,  and  1  sen- 
tence hiin  to  perpetual  banishment, 
and  to  fi^ive  me  that  gold-laced  turban. 
'Tis  admirably  made,  and  will  fit  me 
to  a  hair." 

"  Thid  orook- legged  dwarf,  who 
persuade!  you  he  is  your  son,"  began 
Omar,  indignantly,  "  has  refused  the 
proof  I  offered  him — man  to  man — 
norse  to  horse*  Is  there  no  other 
trial  that  can  be  made  between  us  ?" 

"  Yes  I"  exclaimed  the  Sultana, 
stepping  forward,"!  offer  another)  and 
if  your  majesty  consents  to  it^  Zor^Mde 
is  willing  to  abide  the  issue."     ^ 

"  Zotaide !  •*  cried  Omar.  "  tTid  I 
hear  the  name?" 
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"TesI — Omar! — Save  me,  save 
me  from  the  degradation  of  marrying 
that  wretched  dwarf  I** 

The  loyers  were  prerented ,  from 
rushing  into  each  other's  airms ;  and 
the  Soltanay  having  obtained  her  hus- 
band's permission^  proceeded  to  pro- 
pose a  mode  of  disdnguishing  which 
of  the  rivals  was  the  pretender. 

'*  The  prince,  once  you  so  call  him/* 
said  the  Sultana,  **  has  refused  the  chid- 
lenge  given  him  so  nobly,  to  maintain 
his  pretensions  with  his  sword.  Will 
they  both  consent  to  rest  their  claims 
on  who  shall  make  the  best  pair  of 
trousers?** 

''Death  sooner  than  dishonour!** 
exclaimed  Omar.  ''This  is  adding 
cruelty  to  injustice.  Whatl  I  that 
have  wielded  the  sword  since  boyhood 
to  apply  me  to  the  needle  now  ? 

"And  why  not?"  said  Bab-ey-buk; 
"  for  my  part,  I  think  it  is  an  exquisite 
device,  and  I  am  quite  ready  to  accept 
the  terms.** 

"  The  terms  are  these-— that  he 
whose  workmanship  is  best,  shall  slay 
his  adversary  with  his  oim  hand.'* 

"Just  the  thing,**  exclaimed  Bab- 
ey-buk ;  "  I've  an  English  sword  here 
that  will  slice  off  his  head  in  a  moment. 
And  when  shall  we  show  our  work  ?** 

"  In  an  hour  from  this  time,**  said 
the  Sultana,  and  the  assembly  was 
dissolved. 

At  the  appointed  time  the  rivals 
were  again  confronted.  With  his  fea- 
tures glowing  with  rage  and  shame, 
Omar  strode  into  the  hall. 

"  Your  work  ?"  said  the  Sultana. 

"  Away  with  this  mockenr,**  he  re- 
plied, "  let  me  die,  but  not  dishonour- 
ed— ^let  it  not  be  by  the  hands  of  a 
cowardly  impostor.  I  have  left  the 
needle  untouched.** 

"  More  fool  you  I**  exclaimed  Bab- 
e^r-buk,  unrolling  a  small  parcel,  and 
displaying  to  the  astonished  eyes  of 
the  Sultan  a  pair  of  trousers  admirablr 
sewn ;  "  I  knew  how  it  would  be,  u 
I  had  had  a  little  more  time  I  would 
have  embroidered  the  leg  a  little 
more.*' 

The  whole  assembly  were  struck 
dumb  with  wonder.  But  the  Sultana, 
recovering  her  presence  of  mind,  said 
tauntingly  to  her  husband,  "  Do  yon 
doubt  any  longer  which  of  these  is  the 
prince?** 

The  Sultan  was  piqued  at  his  own 


want  of  penetration,  and  answered, 
"  Yes,  Madam,  I  still  doubt,  and  will 
doubt,  as  long  as  I  see  fit.*' 

But  his  wife  added,  still  more  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  court,  by  appsp 
rently  agreeing  with  the  Sultan,  and 
saying  to  Bab-ey-bnk,  "  Go,  then,  and 
reap  the  fruits  of  your  victory,  and 
slay  the  impostor  with  your  own 
hand.*' 

"  Slay  him?"  said  Balv«y.buk; 
"  oh,  by  no  means—  I  hate  slaying 
people  ;  b^ddes,  he  might  resist." 

"  He  is  bound,  and  will  submit.  Go 
up  to  him  and  slay  him — ^unless  yoa 
do  so,  the  terms  are  imfnlfilled,  and 
yon  are  not  entitled  to  Zoraide." 

"  Impossible,  ma'am,"  said  Bab-ey* 
buk ;  "  I  should  be  happy  to  do  any- 
thing to  oblige  you,  but  as  to  killing 
him — ^now  t^  it  really  comes  to  the 
push— I  won't ;  and  that's  the  whole 
of  it.** 

"  This,  certainly,  is  the  most  puz- 
zling matter  I  ever  met  with,"  said  the  I 
Sultan;  "why  can't  you  slay  him? 
and  how  did  you  manage  to  make  ' 
those  g^arments  so  well?  Hear  me,  | 
all  my  subjects !  1  hereby  offer  a  pnrse  , 
of  ten  thoosand  sequins,  a  house  in  my 
capital,  and  all  the  patronage  of  the  I 
court,  to  whichever  of  these  two  men  , 
is  the  tailor."  ' 

"  Say  you  so?*'  exclaimed  Bab-ey- 
buk,  leaping  into  the  air,  "  then  Fm 
your  man!  I'll  never  be  a  prince 
again  as  long  as  I  live ;  though  I  al- 
ways felt  convinced  in  my  own  mind 
I  should  rise  to  be  a  great  man.  That's 
the  ticket^-the  genuine  article — the 
real  Omar.  Now  for  the  ten  thou- 
sand sequins,  and  let  him  have  the 
fair  Zoraide.  Happy  to  have  the 
making  of  the  marriage  dresses — ^best 
material — Slowest  prices— how  Musta- 
pha,  my  old  master,  will  wonder !" 

The  rest  of  the  story  is  soon  told. 
The  Sultan,  greatly  to  people's  asto- 
nishment, kept  his  word,  and  gave  all 
he  had  promised  to  the  oveijoyed 
Bab-ey-buk.  In  a  short  time  alter 
that  eventful  day  a  board  was  seen  cm 
one  of  the  largest  houses  in  the  city, 
bearing  the  following  inscription:— 
"  Bab^y-buk,  late  of  Bagdad,  maker 
of  inexpressibles  to  his  Highness 
Prince.  Omar,  the  beautiful  Princess 
Zoraide,  and  the  rest  of  the  Royal 
Fanrily,** 
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DESPATCHES  OF  THE  DUKE  OF  WELLINOTOK. 
No.  V. 
CAMPAIGN  or  1808. 


The  Campaign  of  1808,  which  ter- 
minated in  toe  ConTontion  of  Cintra» 
may  be  regarded  as  a  brief  but  brU- 
liant  episode  in  the  life  of  Wellington. 
It  was  comprised  within  a  period  of 
fourteen  days,  dnring  which  he  landed 
his  army  on  a  difficiSt  and  dangerous 
coast,  advanced  on  the  enemy,  dis- 
lodg^  him  from  a  position  of  great 
stroigth,  defeated  his  whole  army  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and,  had  he  not  been 
sopeneded  in  the  moment  of  victory, 
woold,  in  all  probability,  have  driven 
him  from  Lisbon  in  the  course  of  a 
few  days.  While  the  army  continued 
under  his  command,  every  operation 
was  successful ;  and  though  the  pero- 
ration of  the  campaign  was  undoubt- 
edly less  felicitous  than  the  exordium, 
yet  this  comparative  failure  must  be 
attributed  to  causes  which  he  could 
not  control,  and  for  which  he  certain- 
ly was  in  no  degree  responsible. 

There  can  exist  no  doubt  diat  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesley  was  ill-treated  by 
the  Government.  The  whole  burden 
of  the  arrangements  for  the  cam- 
paign, and  the  whole  responsibility  of 
the  plan  of  operations,  were  made  to 
devolve  on  hun  alone,  or,  in  other 
words,  on  the  officer  who  was  destined 
ultimately  to  be  only  fourth  in  com- 
niand.  In  truth,  the  wavering  proceed- 
uigs  of  the  Ministry  were  unjust  to  all 
parties.  To  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley,  who 
was  directed  to  form  projects  which 
he  was  not  permitted  to  carry  to  con- 
dttsion.  To  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple, 
who  found  himself  placed  in  command 
of  an  army  already  engaged  in  opera- 
tions for  which  he  was  not  responsible. 


and  of  which  he  might  not  improbably 
disapprove.  To  Sir  Harry  Burraid, 
who  was  unexpectedly  called  on  to  di- 
rect movements  against  an  enemy  of 
whom  he  knew  little,  in  a  country  of 
which  he  knew  nothing.  In  short,  by 
a  singular  infelicity  of  judgment.  Lord 
Castlereagh  contrived  to  place  every 
one  of  the  leading  officers  of  the  army 
in  Portugal  in  a  false  position,  and 
so  to  neutralize  their  talents,  as  to 
render  any  honourable  or  advantage- 
ous result  impossible. 

Certainly  no  two  officers  could  be 
thrown  together,  by  chance  of  service, 
under  circumstuices  less  auspicious  to 
zealous  and  cordial  co-operation  than 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  and  Sir  Arthur 
WeUesley.  The  former  could  not  but 
feel  annoyed  that  all  the  honours  of 
victory  should  devolve  on  his  junior 
in  command,  and  was  consequently 
little  disposed  to  admit  him  to  his  con- 
fidence, or  act  on  his  advice.  The 
latter  felt  his  own  claims  too  strongly, 
and  was  too  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
his  counsel,  and  the  correctness  of  his 
views,  not  to  resent  their  rejection. 
That  such  sentiments  existed  on  both 
sides,  we  find  abundant  evidence  in 
the  correspondence  before  us.  We 
learn  by  it  that  it  was  proposed  to 
detach  Sir  Arthur  to  the  Asturias, 
that  he  might  report  to  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
rymple on  the  military  means  of  de- 
fence possessed  by  ^at  province,  and 
suggest  a  plan  by  which  these  means 
might  be  efficaciously  employed.  This 
service  he  declined ;  on  what  grounds 
the  following  extracts  will  show. 


lMiU,'Creneral  the  Hon.  Sir  A.  Weilesi^,  K.B,,  to  Lieut.- Colonel  Mtrray, 
Quarter^Master-  General. 

"  Mr  DsAK  SiE,  Zambujal,  5th  September,  1806. 

"  I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  make  a  good  arrangement  for  the  performance 
of  the  duty  required  from  me  in  the  Asturias,  for  which  I  deem  myself  inca- 
pable. If  it  were  not  so,  I  believe  your  experience  of  the  zeal  with  which  I 
ser?ed  Lord  Cathcart  would  convince  you  that  I  would  not  decline  performing 
any  duty  which  the  Government  could  reouire  from  me.  I  shall  not  conceal 
from  you,  however,  that  I  consider  myself  in  a  very  different  situation  in  this 
vmy  from  that  in  which  Lord  Cathcart  placed  me ;  and  I  acknowledge  that 
I  cannot  ventore  to  do  many  things  which  I  did  for  him,  because  it  is  evident 


iei  Deipatehei  qfthe  Duke  off  WeSh^n*  iHar. 

that  there  exists  a  want  of  confidence  which  never  existed  in  respect  to  me  in 
any  former  instance.  This,  however^  did  not  affect  my  decision  in  the  service 
required  of  me  jesterday^  which  I  certainly  should  hare  undertaken  if  I  had 
been  capable  of  performing  it.     Believe  me/'  &c. 

We  find  the  same  sentiments  ev^n  more  forcibly  expressed  in  the  foBow- 
ing  passage  of  a  letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh : — 

"  In  respect  to  your  wish«  that  I  should  go  into  the  Astnrias  to  examine  the 
country,  and  form  a  judgment  of  its  streii^,  I  have  fo  mimtioii  to  ydu  that  I 
am  not  a  draftsman*  and  but  a  bad  hand  at  description.  I  sbofuld  have  no 
difficulty  in  forming  an  opfflidni  and  a  plan  for  the  defence  of  tiiat  cotmtrj, 
provided  I  was  certain  that  it  would  be  executed.  But  it  would  be  an  idle 
waste  of  my  time,  and  an  imposition  upon  you,  if  I  were  to  go  into  that  coun- 
try with  the  pretence  of  giving  you,  or  any  general  officer  jrou  should  employ 
there,  an  idea  of  the  country ;  and  it  Would  be  vain  and  fiiiitless  to  fbrfn  a  plan 
for  the  defence  of  the  country  which  would  depend  upon  the  execution  of  ano- 
ther. Indeed,  this  last  would  only  bHng  disgrace  upon  tne,  ftttd  would  dis^ 
point  you. 

*'  Under  these  circumstances,  1  have  told  Sir  Heir  Dalftrnple  that  I  wis 
not  able  to  perform  the  duty  in  which  you  had  desired  I  should  b6  employed ; 
that  I  was  not  a  topographical  engineer,  and  could  not  pretend  to  describe  m 
writing  such  a  country  as  the  A^sttirias ;  and  he  appearea  to  think  that  some  of 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Quarter- Master- General's  department  might  be  more 
uscftillv  employed  on  this  service.  I  hope  you  will  not  believe  tbat  1  feel  any 
disinclmation  to  performing  any  service  in  which  you  may  think  1  call  be  of 
use  to  you ;  and  that  I  have  discouraged  the  ideil  of  employing  me  on  (hat  pro- 
posed, solely  from  my  incapacity  of  performing  It  as  it  ought  to  be  perfotmedi 
and  fh>m  a  certainty  that  you  was  not  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  service  which 
you  required  from  me  when  you  wrote  to  Sir  Hew  Dalfymple.  Believe  me,  kc.** 

Sir  Arthur  having  declined  the  appointment  to  the  Asturias,  It  became  the 
wish  of  Sir  Hew  that  he  should  be  sent  to  MadHd,  to  arrange  and  recommend 
some  general  plan  of  co-operation  between  the  allied  armies.  The  reader 
will  discover  something  of  the  feeling  to  which  We  have  alluded  in  the  cold, 
caustic,  and  half-contemptiK)us  tone  of  the  fblloi^g  letter. 

Liettt.'Gtneral  the  Honourable  Sir  A.  Wdlesley,  K.B,,  to  Lieut,- Oentral 

Sir  Hew  Dahyn^le, 
••  SiE,  Zambujal,  10th  September,  1«». 

**  I  had  the  honour  of  receiving,  In  the  night,  the  letter  which  you  iTTote  to 
me  yesterday.  My  wish  is,  at  aO  times,  to  render  myself  as  useful  ^  may  te 
in  my  power  to  the  officer  under  whose  eommand  t  may  be  serving  *  and  this 
desire  is  limited  only  by  the  doubt  which  I  may  entertain  of  my  fitness  for  (he 
employment  held  out  to  my  acceptance.  The  view  which  I  have  tidten  of  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Spain  has  long  ago  suggested  to  me  the  proprietjr  of  placing 
in  that  kingdom  a  person  of  the  description  stated  by  yourself,  possessing  M 
powers,  the  means  of  exerting  them  on  all  parts  of  Sp^fi,  and  of  communica- 
ting and  treating  with  all  the  local  Juttas  of  Government. 

<'  In  order  to  be  able  to  perform  the  important  paft  allotted  to  Idm,  this 
person  should  possess  the  confidence  of  those  who  employ  him ;  and  above  aU, 
u  order  that  he  may  recommend,  With  authority,  a  plan  to  the  Spaniarts,  he 
should  be  acquainted  with  those  of  his  employers^  the  means  by  which  diey 
propose  to  canr  them  into  execution,  and  those  by  which  they  intend  to 
enable  the  Spanish  nation  to  execute  that  which  will  b«  proposed  iD  th^m. 

''  I  certainly  cannot  consider  myself  as  possessing  those  advantages,  per- 
sonally, which  would  qualify  me  for  the  situation  you  have  proposed  for  me ; 
and  you  must  be  the  best  judge  whether  you  have  made  up  youl*  own  mind) 
and  are  enabled  to  instruct  me,  and  are  inclined  to  confide  in  me,  to  the  extent 
which  in  my  opinion  will  be  necessary,  in  order  to  derive  any  geneiul  advan- 
tage from  such  a  mission.  It  is  true  that  one  might  be  nhdert^en  with  more 
^**nited  views  and  objects  than  those  above  adverted  tO  \  atid  Whidl  ar6  AsensS- 
'  the  letter  whieh  I  have  had  thd  hOhOur  to  feddtd  ttfstii  yott  \  and  it  flldght 


be  confined  to  ihe  tii«rd  arrangement  with  General  Oastanos^  or  the  militanr 
committee  at  Madrldi  of  a  plan  for  the  remainbg  part  of  the  campaign.  This 
missioiiy  however^  would  require  a  full  and  clear  explanation  of  views  and 
mettis )  and  the  person  who  undertakes  it  must  hare  the  confidence  of  his  em« 
ploycTi  and  milat  be  certain  that  the  plim,  which  he  would  arrange  under  these 
circimietaiie«8|  would  be  carried  into  execution. 

"  I  beg  that  you  will  consider  me  ready  to  be  employed  in  any  ^manlier  you 
mav  thiiUL  proper ;  and  I  have  above  pointed  out  tne  powers  and  instructions 
which  can  alone«  in  tiiy  opinion^  render  the  etnploy  ttient  of  any  personi  In  the 
situadon  which  you  have  held  out  to  me,  at  all  useful  to  the  army  or  to  the 
coonttj*    I  hate  the  honour  to  be/*  &c. 


Of  course  it  could  not  be  agreeable 
to  Sir  Arthur  Wellesleyto  serve  under 
an  officer  whose  confidence  he  did  not 
possess.  Accordingly,  soon  ailer  the 
termination  of  the  negotiation,  he  de- 
sired leave  to  quit  the  army,  and  re- 
tonied  to  England. 

It  is  by  no  means  our  Intention  to 
enter  on  ihevetaia  guesHo  (ft  the  Con-> 
vention  of  Cihtra.  However  judici- 
ons  might  be  the  views  which  led  to 
it,  and  however  advantageous  on  the 
whole  its  restdts  were  to  the  interests 
of  the  common  cause  in  the  Penin- 
suUk,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  alto- 
gether it  lowered  the  reputation  of  our 
armd  throughout  Europe.  Under  the 
most  favourable  aspect,  it  presents 
nothing  to  be  proud  of;  While  it  coii- 
fess^ly  made  concessions  to  a  cunning 
and  rapacious  enemy,  of  which  a  his^h- 
spirited  nation  might  reasonably  feel 
ashamed.  The  name  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  having,  ft-ott  the  position 
he  occupied^  been  unfortunately  mixed 
up  with  these  inglorious  transactions, 
it  becomes  importatlt  (fbr  the  repu- 
tation of  Wellington  is  national  pro- 
perty) that  it  should  be  publicly  and 
distinctly  known  to  what  extent  he 
parUeipated  in  the  responsibility  at- 
tached to  the  Convention.  For  this 
purpose  we  find  ample  materials  in 
the  work  before  us.  We  learn  from 
it,  not  only  what  Wellesley  thought  of 
the  Gonventioni  when  it  subsequentlv 
bec«tile  the  subject  of  nubile  iuvesti- 
l^ation,  but  what  he  said  and. thought . 
At  the  moment;  when  it  was  impossmle 
to  anticipate  that  publicity  would  ever 
be  giten  to  his  opinious. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  neOessity  of  liberating 


Portugal  by  convention  (supposing  It 
to  have  existed),  arose  solely  from  fl 
disregard  of  the  advice  tendered  by 
Sir  Arthur  Wellesley.  It  Was  his  hl» 
tention  from  the  first  to  march  direet 
on  Lisbon,  to  glve^^battle  to  the  eUeiny 
wherever  he  met  Him,  and,  if  suecesd- 
ful,  to  enter  the  capital  with  the  re- 
treating  army.  The  force  he  com- 
manded was  quite  adequate  to  effect 
this  object ;  and  it  Was  one  from  Which 
he  never  swerved.  His  correspon- 
dence in  the  Closet,  and  his  movements 
in  the  field,  equally  illustrate  this. 
For  instance,  on  the  night  of  the  17th, 
after  the  engagement  at  Roliga,  ihe 
corps  of  Loisott  and  La  Borde  effected 
a  junction,  and  retired  beyond  Torre* 
Vedras.  On  the  18th  Wellesley  had 
his  whole  force  under  arms,  and  the 
otckrfbr  the  march  had  aciualtp  been 
ieeued,  when  he  learned  that  the  corps 
Under  Acland  and  Anstruther  was  on 
the  coast.  It  had  formed  part  of  his 
original  plan  to  employ  that  corps 
in  the  siege  of  f  eniche,  or,  should 
that  operation  be  found  unnecessary, 
to  send  it  down  the  coast  to  efitect 
a  landin?  in  rear  of  the  enemy, 
while  wim  the  force  under  his  own 
immediate  command,  he  should  press 
them  in  front,  But  being  disappointed 
In  his  hopes  of  assistance  from  the 
Portuguese,  he  determined  to  land 
Adand's  troops  and  Unite  them  to  his 
own. 

On  the  18th,  therefore,  he  moved  to 
LoUrinha,  and  having  communicated 
with  General  Anstruther,  proceeded 
on  the  19th  to  Vimieiro.  The  follow- 
ing letter  to  Lord  Castlereagh  will 
show  what  his  intentions  were  when 
the  junction  was  efibcted. 


*'  Mr  DxAK  LoKD,  ^     ^  Vimieiro,  20th  Aug,  1808. 

**  Anstruther  is  on  sbore,  and  I  expect  him  in  camp  every  moment.  I  shall 
be  near  Mafra  to-morrow.  The  enemy  have  their  advanced  guard  in  front  of 
Toffefi  Vedra.S,  and  the  main  bodv  of  their  army  collected  in  the  rear  of  that 
town.  1  ttlideratand  that  they  have  got  together  every  thing  that  Portugal 
can  afford. 


664  Dupatehes  of0ie  Duke  of  WeBmgton.  t9of. 

^  Colonel  Brown,  who  hu  got  charge  of  my  letters  to  yon,  has  not  had  an 
opportmuty  of  going  on  board  ship  till  this  day.  I  mtended  to  have  seat  them 
hj  my  aide-de-camp.  Captain  Campbell,  in  order  that  he  migM  get  the  promo. 
tion  vanal  i^on  anea  occasions ;  but  I  hope  that  I  shiJl  haye  another  and  t 
better  occasion  to  send  him  home ;  if  I  shmdd  not,  I  trust  that  he  will  not  low 
his  promotion  by  my  having  omitted  to  send  him  on  the  present  ooeaam. 
BeheTeme,**  &c« 

His  instrucdoQS  to  Captain  Bligh  were  of  similir  import. 

*'  Mr  Dbak  Sim,  Vimieiro,  20th  Aug.  1806.     Half-part  Eleren,  a.sc 

'^  I  am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  of  yesterday.  I  have  just  been 
down  at  Maceira,  where  I  hope  thiut  you  will  land  the  bread,  anmiunition,  &c. 
and  the  saddles.  It  appears  a  yery  good  landing-phice,  and  there  is  a  good 
road,  and  it  is  no  great  distance  from  thence  here ;  but  if  you  shoidd  think  that 
place  inoonyenient,  I  will  contrive  to  communicate  with  any  other  place  at 
whidi  you  may  land  them. 

"  I  propose  to  march  te-morrow  towards  Mafira :  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  wiU 
be  off  Enceira'to-morrow  evening.  I  shall  contrive  to  communicate  with  yoQ 
either  to-morrow  or  next  day,  and  to  fix  on  the  next  place  of  rendezvous. 

"  I  apprehend  no  accidents  ;  but  I  should  like  to  keep  the  transports  for  a 
few  days,  in  case  of  the  occurrence  of  any.  They  might  also  be  useful  in  turn- 
ing any  porition  the  enemy  might  take  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uie  rock  of 
Lisbon.    Believe  me*  &c. 

**  P.  S. — If  General  Adand  should  join  you,  keep  him  with  you,  and  desire 
him  to  let  me  know  it  immediately." 

On  the  evening  ofthe  20th  Sir  Harry  them;  and  by  the  time  Sir  Hanj 
Bnrrard    arrived,    and   immediately     Burrard  reached  the  field,  they  were 


the  command.     Sir  Arthur  defeated ;  Ferguson  had  cut  off  two 

informed  him  of  hb  intended  move-  whole  battalions,  and  Hill  occupied 

ment  in  advance,  but  found  Sir  Harry  the  direct  road  to  Torres  Yedra?. 
immovably  opposed  to  it.     Had  this        Here,  then,  was  a  combination  of 

not  been  sa»  t^   British  advanced  circumstances   which,  if  any  thing 

guard  would  thai  day  have  occupied  could,  must  have  changed  the  deter- 

Mafra,  and  thus  have  turned  thepoei'  mination  of  Sir  Harrr  Burrard.   The 

tion  of  Torres  Vedras,  the  enemy's  battle  was  fought;  the  game  was  in 

chief  stronghold.     Indeed,  it  was  evi-  our  hands;  the  enemy  completely  dis- 

dent  that,  under  any  circumstances,  a  comfited,  while  one-half  of  the  British 

battle  must  take  place,  and  on  the  issue  force  had  not  been  engaged.    What« 

of  that  battle  must  dq>end  the  success  then,  said  Sir  Harry  to  this  state  of 

ofthe  enterprise.  matters?   Did  he  alter  his  determina- 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  down  tion  to  remain  stock  still  at  Vimierio? 

came  the  French  army  by  the  Lourinha  No,  no.     Hear  his  evidence  on  this 

road.  Wellesley  was  prepared  to  meet  nuitter  before  the  Board  of  Enquiry. 

''  About  the  close  of  the  action,  when  it  was  evident  that  the  enemy  must 
be  every  where  repulsed.  Sir  Arthur  came  up  to  me  and  proposed  to  advance ; 
I  understood  he  meant  the  movement  to  be  from  our  right  and  towards  Torres 
Vedras,  with  some  circumstances  I  cannot  now  relate,  as  thof  are  inqterftd  in 
my  memory,  it  not  having  struck  meat  the  time,  or  till  very  lately,  that  it  would 
be  necessary  for  me  to  account  for  every  thing  that  passed  on  this  suhjed:  I 
answered  wat  I  saw  no  reason  for  altering  my  former  resolution  of  not  ad- 
vancing, and  as  far  as  my  recollection  goes,  I  added  that  the  same  reasomng 
which  before  determined  me  to  wait  for  the  reinforcements,  had  still  its  fiill 
force  in  my  judgment  and  opinion.'* 

We  give  also  the  testimony  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley. 

"  Q.  From  the  suggestion  mentioned  by  you  as  having  come  firom  Msjor- 
General  Fei^guson,  for  following  the  French  on  the  left,  it  diould  appear  that 
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some  pause,  if  not  a  close  of  the  action,  had  then  taken  place ;  whence  did  that 
eesBEtion  occur  ? 

**  A.  When  the  enemy  were  beaten  on  the  left,  I  went  to  Sir  Harry  Bur- 
rard,  who  was  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  proposed  to  him  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy.  I  did  it  in  the  way  of  a  continuance  or  a  renewal  of  the  discussion  I 
had  had  with  him  in  the  Brazen  on  the  preceding  eyening,  and  I  told  him  that 
that  was  his  time  to  adyance ;  that  he  ought  to  moye  the  right  wing  to  Torres 
Yedrasy  and  pursue  the  beaten  enemy  with  the  left.  I  also  stated  to  him  that 
we  had  twelve  days'  provisions  in  camp,  and  plenty  of  ammunition  for  anotiier 
battle.  Sir  Harry  Burrard  was  of  opinion  that  our  advantages  ought  not  to 
be  followed  up,  much  for  the  same  reasons  as  he  had  stated  the  night  before, 
and  he  desirea  that  I  would  halt  the  troops  on  tiie  ground  which  tiiey  then 
occupied ;  at  this  time  the  7 1st  and  82d  were  in  a  valley,  the  40th  and  S6th 
immediately  in  their  rear  on  the  side  of  the  valley,  and  the  other  troops  formed 
in  succession  for  their  support.  Nearly  about  the  same  time  the  last  attack 
was  made  by  a  body  of  the  enemy's  in&ntry  upon  the  7l8t  and  82d,  and  was 
repulsed,  as  is  stated  in  my  report  to  Sir  Harry  Burrard ;  and  it  was  after  that, 
as  well  as  I  can  recollect,  that  General  Ferguson  sent  hu  aide-de-camp,  Cap- 
tain Mellish,  to  inform  me  that  great  advantages  might  be  derived  from  the 
continuance  of  our  advance ;  and  I  took  Captain  Mellish  to  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
to  endeavour  again  to  prevail  upon  him  to  allow  us  to  continue  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  advantages.'* 

Sir  Harry  Burrard*s  memory  must  and,  we  believe,  a  brave  man.  Peace 
haye  been  very  defective,  for  it  appears    to  his  manes  I 

that  the  circumstances  connect^  with  So  far  then  the  reputation  of  Wel- 
the  only  important  occurrence  of  his  lesley  stands  clear.  He  had  gained  a 
life,  made  but  slight  and  transient  victory,  and  was  urgentiy  solicitous 
impression  on  it.  Littie  indeed  did  to  be  permitted  to  "reap  the  full  fruits 
he  imagine,  when,  on  the  field  of  Yi-  of  it.  By  an  immediate  advance,  a 
mieiro,  he  rejected  the  entreaties  and  considerable  portion  of  the  French 
slighted  the  arguments  of  Sir  Arthur  army  might  have  been  cut  off.  Ano* 
Wellesley,  that  his  decision  wonld  be  ther  battle,  which  must  have  been 
imperishably  embodied  in  the  page  of  fought  bv  the  enemy,  with  an  army 
history,  and  would  cause  his  name  to  weakened  and  dispuited  by  defeat, 
be  remembered  a  thousand  years  after  under  many  disadvantages,  and  the 
all  his  posterity  had  lived,  and  died,  liberation  of  Portugal  would  have  been 
and  been  forgotten.  Some  men  are  accomplished.  A  more  favourable 
bom  celebrated ;  some  achieve  cele-  conjuncture  can  scarcely  be  imagined, 
brity;  and  others  have  celebrity  thrust  but  it  was  a  conjuncture  which  re- 
upon  them.  In  this  last  categonr  quired  to  be  taken  immediate  advan- 
must  Sir  Harry  Burrard  be  included,  tage  of.  Even  an  hour's  delay  was 
In  the  course  of  a  long  and  respect-  sc&cient  to  change  the  whole  aspect 
able  life  this  worthy  officer  was  called  of  affairs.  And  it  did  change  it. 
upon  to  decide  on  only  one  measure  of  On  the  23d,  Sir  Arthur  no  longer 
great  and  paramount  importance,  and  considered  an  advance  to  Torres  Ved- 
all  that  is  now,  or  will  hereafter  be  ras  to  be  a  measme  attended  by  the 
known  of  him,  is,  that  he  decided  same  advantages  as  would  have  b^ 
wrong.  But  we  would  willingly  say  longed  to  it  on  the  21st«  His  opinion 
nothing  which  could  be  thought  in-  on  this  matter  was  thus  clearly  stated 
suiting  to  the  memory  of  a  good,     to  the  Board. 

"  Although  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the  most  decisive  consequences 
would  have  resulted  from  the  march  as  proposed,  and  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy 
on  the  2l8t  of  August  after  the  battie,  yet  it  does  not  follow  tiiat  the  measure 
of  allowing  the  French  to  evacuate  Portugal  was  not  right  on  the  evening  of 
the  22d. 

*'  On  the  21st  of  August,  the  enemy  were  defeated  and  in  conftision ;  and  I 
have  explained  the  grounds  which  I  have  for  thinking  that  the  most  advanta- 
geous consequences  would  have  resulted  from  a  pursuit.  On  the  22d,  in  the 
evening,  when  the  question  of  the  evacuation  was  considered  and  decided,  the 
enemy  was  no  longer  in  confusion,  and  they  had  resiuned  the  position  of  Ca« 
be9a  c  Montachique  between  us  and  Lisbon. 


[Not. 
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*'  The  relative  situation  of  the  two  annies  waa  thou  to  be  tak«n  into  < 
deration^  as  well  as  in  the  other  case ;  but  that  of  the  French  army  had  ] 
materially  improved  by  our  omission  to  purroe  oar  advantages ;  and  we  w»re 
then  to  look  to  our  relative  means  of  annoying  each  other,  and  our  own  objects. 
I  have  already  detailed  to  the  Court  in  a  former  statement  the  relative  si^uu 
tion  juid  means  of  the  two  armies  at  that  period  of  timet  and  I  conceive  that 
the  battle  of  the  3 1st  of  August  pould  be  taken  into  OQBsideratiep  in  the  dia^ 
cussion  of  the  question^  whether  the  French  should  be  allowed  to  evanuato  For- 
tugali  or  not,  only  in  this  wayi  vis. — that  it  was  a  trial  of  strengtb  between 
the  two  contonding  armiesi  and  it  proved  the  superiority  of  that  of  his  M^esty. 
It  was  also  clear  to  me  that  the  French  would  not  risk  another  action ;  that 
their  object  was  to  secure  a  retreat  across  the  Tsgns  i  and  that  they  would  use 
their  positions  in  front  of  Lisbon  to  facilitate  and  secure  that  oljeot. 

'<  As  I  have  already  explained  to  the  Court*  we  had  no  means  on  the  %1A  of 
preventing  them  from  effecting  that  olgectt  from  which  I  did,  and  do  still  think, 
(t  was  important  to  us  to  preclude  tbemi  e^oeptiog  a  Convention  for  the  evft> 
Quation  of  Portugal.** 


With  regard  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
enemy  frora  Lisbon,  there  Ib  no  donbt 
that  it  might  have  been  effected  at  any 
time ;  nor  was  there  much  ohanee  that 
Junot,  having  been  ohce  defeated, would 
— ^when  the  dilatory  movements  of  his 
enemy  left  him  the  option  of  retreat  from 
Lisbon— have  tried  the  perilous  expe- 
riment of  another  battle  with  an  army 
which  by  reinforcements  had  become 
so  superior  to  his  own.  In  all  proba- 
bility he  would  have  retired  aoroBS 
the  Tagus,  and  have  entered  Spain 
by  the  route  leading  through  the  Alen- 
tejo  to  Elvas,  and  have  occupied  that 
frontier  fortress,  as  well  as  Almeida. 
Another  route,  hewever,  was  open  to 
them,  namely,  that  leading  by  Santa- 
rem  and  Abrantes.  It  was  with  the 
view  of  cutting  off  the  enemy's  re- 
treat  that  Sir  Arthur  so  strongly  urged 
that  the  force  under  Sir  John  Moore, 
then  (the  20th)  in  the  offing,  should  be 
sent  to  Santarem,  at  which  point  the 
enemy  might  have  been  intercepted  on 
either  route.  This  advice,  however, 
had  been  peremptorily  declined  by 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  and  Sir  John 
Moore's  force  was  directed  to  join  the 
main  body  of  the  army,  already  quite 
strong  enough  for  every  useful  purpose. 

It  was  under  these  circunutan- 
ees,  and  when  no  prospect  remained 
of  achieving  results  more  advante- 
geous  by  a  continuance  of  hostile 
operations  against  an  enemy  possess* 
ing  at  any  moment   the  power  of 


unmolested  retreat,  that  Sir  Arthur 
WeUeslsy  did  lend  his  powerftd  aane- 
tion  to  an  armbtice,  and  to  a  eonven- 
tion,  the  principle  of  which  should 
be  the  removal  of  the  French  su^ny 
from  the  Portugxiese  territory.  He 
saw  that  difficulties  almost  insaper- 
able  exbted  to  the  pursidt  of  the 
enemy  to  the  frontier;  that  the  for- 
tresses  of  Elvas  and  Almeida  could 
only  be  wrested  from  them  by  regolar 
siege,  for  which  the  materials  woe 
wanting,  and  that,  consequentiy,  a 
long  period  must  have  elapsed  before 
Portugal  could  be  free,  and  the  force 
employed  in  ite  liberation  be  enabled 
toco-operate  with  the  Spanish  armies. 
By  the  eonvention,  these  objects 
were  at  once  effieeted,  and  Sir  Arthur 
was  of  opinion  that  the  measure  of 
permitting  the  French  to  evacuate  the 
kingdom  was,  on  the  whole,  advanta- 
geous to  the  interests  of  the  AlUes. 

But  though  General  Wellesley  un- 
doubtedly concurred^  the  leading 
principles  of  the  measures  in  ouestion, 
yet  he  by  no  means  approved  of  the 
details  dther  of  the  armistice  or  tiie 
convention.  In  Ihet,  it  appears  by  the 
documents  in  these  volumes,  that  in  aU 
tile  discussions  with  Sir  Hew  Dalrym- 
ple,  regarding  the  terms  to  be  insisted 
on,  a  wide  differenoe  of  opinion  ex- 
isted between  tiiese  officers.  More- 
over, it  appears  that  Sir  Arthur  never 
even  s($w  the  convention*  as  ultimately 
negotiatedj  till  bis  arrival  in  England. 


«'  On  the  29th,  in  the  morning.  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  sent  for  me  to  Kamal- 
hal,  where  I  went  to  take  into  consideration  a  Convention  which  had  been 
agreed  upon  between  General  Kellerman  and  Colonel  ^fu^ray,  and  had  been 
ratified  by  General  Junot,  dated  the  28th  of  August.  There  were  present  at 
head-quarters,  Sir  Harry  Burrard,  Sir  John  Moore,  Lieutoiant-Greneral 
Hope,  Lieutenant.- General  Fraser,  and  myself;  and  the  Convention  was  taken 
into  consideration  article  by  article. 


'*  It  was  altered  in  mapy  importapt  pardculars. 

''  Ist.  The  article  respecting  property  waa  placed  on  a  proper  footing ;  the 
French  were  \o  be  allowed  to  carry  off  only  their  military  equipments ;  and 
were  to  restore  property  of  all  descriptions  which  had  been  taken  from  the 
churches  or  the  mhabitants  of  Portugal. 

**  2dly.  The  security  given  to  the  purchasers  of  property  from  the  French 
waanqt  aSbr^ed  by  ^e  alteration  made.    . 

**  Sdly.  The  French  were  tq  find  the  transports  for  their  t)wn  cavalry. 
"  4thly.  The  Commander  of  the  Forces  engaged  to  use  his  good  offices^ 
instead  of  stipulating  lor  indemnity,  for  the  inhabitants  of  Portugal  in  the 
French  interest,  during  the  time  they  should  remain  in  Portugal. 

''  5tUy,  The  French  were  required  to  evacuate  all  the  forts  on  the  right  of 
the  Tagus  immediately,  as  far  up  as  Belem ;  and  Lisbon  itself^  when  tlie  second 
division  should  embark. 

**  I  was  most  anxiousi  and  pressed  upon  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  that  they  should 
be  required  tp  evacuate  Lisbon,  and  to  cross  the  Tagus  forthwith,  according  to 
the  piau  repommended  in  the  paper  which  I  had  given  him  on  the  2dd,  in  order 
to  give  us  possession  of  the  harbour,  and  the  use  of  the  navigation  of  the  river ; 
becaofie«  as  I  told  him,  he  would  not  be  able  to  conduct  the  service,  and  do  all 
Ih^t  would  be  necessary  to  refit  the  army,  unless  he  should  have  a  free  and 
easy  communication  between  every  corps  of  the  army  and  the  transports  }  that 
thia  would  be  impossible  even  with  the  possession  of  Belem^  if  the  French  were 
lo  continue  in  Lisbon  with  a  circuit  of  three  leagues ;  and  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Tagus,  at  an  early  period,  was  necessary  in  a  view  to  the  future  opera- 
tions of  the  army. 

**  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  overruled  this  proposition  of  mine,  and  directed  that 
the  article  might  stand  as  I  have  above  stated,  vis.,  giving  to  the  French  a  cir- 
euit  of  two  leagnes  round  Lisbon,  with  a  leag^ie  of  dutauoe  between  their  posts 
an4  eurs  ;  and  to  us  the  possession  of  all  the  forts  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Ta^gna^  including  Belem, 

*f  I  beg  that  ti^e  Court  will  nqt  understand  that  this  meeting  of  the  Lieut.- 
Generals  of  the  army,  at  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple's  quarters,  or  that  any  of  the 
meetings  which  I  had  with  him  during  the  course  of  these  negotiations,  were 
at  all  of  the  nature  of  councils  of  war.  They  were  merely  meetings  of  General 
Officers  with  whom  the  Comn^ander  of  the  Forces  ohose  to  converse  on  the 
aubjeots  then  under  his  consideration ;  but  whatever  might  be  the  opinion  of 
%nj9  or  the  whole  of  those  otficers,  be  decided  for  himself;  and  in  this  last  meet- 
iag  of  the  29th  of  August,  he  decided  for  himself  upon  every  .proposition. 

^  I  never  knew  for  wh£vt  reason  the  improvements  made  in  the  Convention 
in  thie  meeting  of  the  99th  of  August  were  not  carried  into  execution.     I  re- 
turned to  Torres  Vedras  aftejr  the  meeting  was  concluded  ;  headquarters  were 
ilioyed  there  on  thp  following  day,  the  30th  ;  but  I  did  not  see  the  Commander- 
Ui.Qkief«  and  I  marched  to  Sobral  with  my  divislDn  on  the  morning  of  theSlst. 
'*  When  I  was  near  Sobral*  I  received  a  message  from  the  Commander-in- 
ChMs  acquainting  me  that  the  Convention  had  arrived,  signed  by  General 
KeUerman  and  Colonel  Murray,  and  desiring  to  see  me  i  but  I  was  so  far  from 
Torres  Vedras«  that  I  coneeived  I  should  not  he  able  to  arrive  tliere  in  time, 
and  I  did,  not  go  j  and  the  Court  will  see  that  my  name  is  not  in  the  list  of 
those  ofiScers  who  were  present  at  this  meeting,  as  read  by  Sir  Hew  Dalryn^ple. 
I  understand,  however,  that  the  Commander-in-Chief  ratified  the  Convention 
on  that  day,  without  any  of  the  alterations  made  by  the  meeting  of  General 
Officers  on  the  29th  -of  August ;  and>  in  point  of  fact,  I  never  saw  the  Conven- 
tion till  I  arrived  in  England.*' 

We  have  now  done  with  the  dls-  sent  into  Castile  under  command  of 

tasteful  subject  of  the  Convention  of  Sir  John  Moore,  where  it  was  Joined 

Cintra.    The  French  troops  embarked  by  an  additional  force  under  Sir  David 

amid  the  execrations  of  the  people.  Baird.    With  the  details  of  that  unfor- 

When  the  last  division  quitted  the  tunate  expedition  we  have  nothing  to 

Portuguese  territory,  shouts  of  triumph  do.     The  result  is  well  known.     Sir 

rent  the  air,  and  Lisbon  was  illurain-  John  Moore,  after  a  calamitous  retreat 

ated.     The  Britisli  army  thus  became  to  Cormma,  fell  in  the  moment  of  vic- 

disposable  for  other  services,  and  was  tory,  and  left  a  name  of  which  his 
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country  is  justly  proud.     The  foUov-  does  it  illustrate  the  fact,  tiiat  the 

ing  letter  to  that  distinguished  officer  great  mind  of  Wellington  was  kca- 

is  one  of  these  portions  of  Colonel  pable  of  jealousy^evenof  arepotatkn 

Gurwood*s  work  which  imperatively  which  oyershadowed  liia  own  I 
demands  quotation.     How  thoroughly 

Lieut.' General  the  Hon,  Sir  A.  Weilesley,  K.B.,  to  Lieut.^  General  Sir 
John  Moore,  K,B, 

**  Mt  Dxak  Gxkkral,  Lumiar,  17th  8«pL'1606. 

"  I  write  to  yon  on  the  subject  to  which  this  letter  relates^  widi  the  nme 
freedom  with  which  I  hope  you  would  write  to  me  on  any  point  in  which  yoo 
might  think  the  public  interests  concerned. 

"  It  appears  to  me  to  be  ^uite  impossible  that  we  can  go  on  as  we  are  now  con- 
stituted ;  the  Commander-in-Chief  must  be  changed^  and  the  country  and  the 
army  naturally  turn  their  eyes  to  you  as  their  commander.  I  understand, 
however^  that  you  have  lately  had  some  unpleasant  discussions  with  the  Ring*! 
Ministers,  the  efiPect  of  which  might  be  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  an  arrange- 
ment for  the  command  of  this  army,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the  best, 
and  would  enable  vou  to  render  those  services  at  this  moment  for  which  you 
are  peculiarly  qualified. 

"  I  wish  you  would  allow  me  to  1;^k  to  you  respecting  the  diacmaons  to 
which  I  have  adverted,  in  order  that  I  may  endeavour  to  remove  any  trace 
which  they  may  have  left  on  the  minds  of  the  King's  Ministera  having  the 
effect  which  I  have  supposed. 

'«  Although  I  hold  a  high  office  under  Government,  I  am  no  party  man ; 
but  have  lone  been  connected  in  friendship  with  many  of  those  persons  who 
are  now  at  the  head  of  affidrs  in  England ;  and  I  think  I  have  sufficient  in- 
fluence over  them,  that  they  may  listen  to  me  upon  a  point  of  this  description, 
more  particularly  as  I  am  convinced  that  they  must  be  as  desirous  as  I  can  be 
to  adopt  the  arrangement  for  the  conunand  of  this  army  which  all  are  agreed 
is  the  best. 

"  In  these  times,  my  dear  General,  a  man  like  you  should  not  preclude  him- 
self from  rendering  the  services  of  which  he  is  capable  by  any  idle  point  of 
form.  Circumstances  may  have  occurred,  and  might  have  justified  the  dis- 
cussions to  which  I  have  referred ;  but  none  can  justify  the  continuanee  of 
the  temper  in  which  they  are  carried  on :  and  yet,  till  there  is  evidence  that  it 
is  changed,  it  appears  to  be  impossible  for  the  King's  Ministers  to  employ  yon 
in  the  high  situsudon  for  which  you  are  the  most  fit,  because  during  the  conti- 
nuance of  this  temper  of  mind  there  can  be  no  cordial  or  confidratial  inter- 
course. 

**  In  writing  thus  much  I  have  perhaps  gone  too  far,  and  have  taken  the 
permission  for  which  it  was  the  intention  of  this  letter  to  ask ;  but  I  shall  leod 
it,  as  it  may  be  convenient  for  you  to  be  apprized  of  the  view  which  I  haye 
already  taken  of  these  discussions,  as  far  as  I  have  aUy  knowledge  of  than,  in 
deciding  whether  you  will  allow  me  to  talk  to  you  any  further  about  them.  If 
you  should  do  so,  it  would  probably  be  most  convenient  to  us  both  to  meet 
at  Lisbon,  or  I  can  go  over  to  yon,  if  that  should  suit  you  better.  Behere 
me,'*  &c. 


ATTACK  AMD  CAPTURE  OF  OPOaTO, 

While  Moore  was  in  Spun,  vainly  the  city  of  Oporto  on  the  29th  of 

attempting  to  check  the  onward  cur-  March,  1809.     The  Grovemment  and 

rent  of  the  French  arms.  Sir  John  Ihe^eople  were  seized  with  alarm,  and 

Cradock  was  appointed  to  conunand  the  Regency  havine  urgently  entreated 

the  British  force  still  remaining  in  assistance  from   the    British  nation, 

Portugal.  After  the  battie  of  Corunna  reinforcements  were  sent  out  under  the 

that  country  Hgaia  became  the  seat  of  conunand  of  Sir  Arthur  Welletley. 
active  military  operations.     Soult  en-         On  the  22d  of  April  he  readied 

tered  it  from  ^alicia^  and  seized  on  Lisbon,  and  amid  the  doubt,  diffieoltj* 
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and  distractioiij  which  surrounded  him  probably  have  caused  the  embarkation 

in  that  capital,  he  prepared  for  action,  of  the  British  army^  and  given  a  new 

Though  Soult,  by  the  possession  of  aspect  to  the  war. 
Oporto,  held  a  most  formidable  posi-         It  was  under  such  circumstances 

tioD,  still  his  army  was  at  that  moment  that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  assumed  the 

isolated,  for  the  whole   intervening  command  of  the  British  forces  in  Por- 

population  being  hostile,  he  could  hold  tugal.     He  at  once  perceived  that  the 

no  communication  with  Victor,  who,  numerical  superiority  of  the  enemy 

having  defeated  Cuesta  at  Medellin,  was  neutralized  by  the  separation  of 

was  then  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Al-  their  corps ;  and  while  the  movements 

cantara.     The  plan  arrange  between  of  Lapisse  and  Victor  were  cautious 

these  leaders  was,  that  Soult  should  and  hesitating,  he  determined,  by  a 

advance  through  Coimbra  upon  Lis-  prompt  and  rapid  movement,  to  attack 

boD,  while  Victor,  marching  on  Ab-  Soult,  and  drive  him  from  Oporto. 

rantes,  should  secure  that  fortress,  and  His  views,  at  the  moment  of  commen- 

continue  his  progress  to  the  capital,  cing  operations,  will  be  foimd  fully 

Many  delays  occurred,  however,  in  the  detailed  in  the  following  interesting 

execution  of  this  project,  which,  had  it  despatch  to  Mr  Hookham  Frere,  then 

beenpromptiy  carried  into  effect,  would  minister  at  Madrid, 


"  My  Dear  Sir,  Lisbon,  24th  April,  1809. 

"  I  arrived  here  ijic  day  before  yesterday,  and  I  propose  to  take  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  this  country,  as  soon  as  I  shall  have  communicated  with 
Sir  J.  Cradock. 

"  I  conclude  that  Sir  John  has  kept  you  informed  of  the  movements  of  the 
French  in  the  north  of  Portugal.  *  I  do  not  find  that  there  has  been  any  mate- 
rial alteration  lately  in  their  position.  They  have  not  passed  the  Vouga,  to 
the  southward^  nor  have  they  extended  themselves  into  Tras-os-Montes  since 
the  loss  of  Chaves.  But  they  have  made  some  movements  towards  the  Tama- 
ga,  which  divides  Tras-os-Montes  from  Minho ;  and  it  is  supposed  they  intend 
to  acquire  for  themselves  the  option  of  retreating  into  Spain  through  Tras-os- 
Montes,  if  they  should  be  pressed  by  the  British  troops. 

"  I  intend  to  move  towards  Soult,  and  attack  him,  if  I  should  be  able  to  make 
any  arrangement  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Abrantes,  which  can  give  me  any 
security  for  the  safety  of  this  place  during  my  absence  to  the  northward. 

'*  I  am  not  quite  certain,  however,  that  I  should  not  do  more  good  to  the 
general  cause  by  combining  with  General  Cuesta  in  an  operation  against  Vic- 
tor ;  and  I  believe  1  should  prefer  this  last,  if  Soult  were  not  in  possession  of 
a  part  of  this  country  which  is  very  fertile  in  resources,  and  of  the  town  of 
Oporto ;  and  if  to  concert  the  operations  with  General  Cuesta  would  not  take 
tune  which  might  be  profitably  employed  in  operations  against  Soult. 

"  I  think  it  probable,  however,  that  Soult  will  not  remain  in  Portugal  when 
I  shall  pass  the  Mendego :  if  he  does,  I  shall  attack  him.  If  he  should  retire> 
I  am  convinced  that  it  would  be  most  advantageous  for  the  common  cause,  that 
we  should  remain  on  the  defensive  in  the  north  of  Portugal,  and  act  vigorously 
in  co-operation  with  Cuesta  against  Victor. 

"  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  that,  singly,  I  should  be  equal  to  the 
Prench  force  in  Galicia ;  and  I  am  convinced  that  a  movement  of  the  British 
force  into  that  province,  inasmuch  as  it  would  oblige  the  French  to  collect  their 
force,  would  put  an  end  for  the  moment  to  the  war  of  the  peasantry,  which 
has  Mtherto  been  so  successful,  has  been  so  distressing  to  the  enemy,  and,  in 
fact,  prevents  them  from  doing  all  the  mischief  which  their  position  would 
enable  them  to  do. 

"  An  operation  against  Victor  is  attended  by  tiiese  advantages.  If  success- 
M,  it  effectually  relieves  Seville  and  Lisbon,  and  in  case  affairs  should  take 
such  a  turn  as  to  enable  the  King*s  Ministers  to  make  another  great  effort -for 
the  relief  of  Spain,  the  corps  under  my  command  in  Portugal  will  not  be  re- 
moved to  such  a  distance  from  the  scene  of  operations,  as  to  render  its  co-opera- 
tion impossible,  and  we  may  hope  to  see  the  effect  of  a  great  effort  made  by  a 
combmed  and  concentrated  force. 
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^  It  k  tme^  tliat  Galieia  and  sdter  parti,  wludi  migbt  be  reliaved  by  a  dif. 
ferent^  and  a  more  disperaad  applieadon  of  ma  fiifoe^  will  eontinoe  for  aome 
tioM  Umi^erin  theponeanon  ofthe  enemy  (  b«t  tbia  smit  be  reeoUected^diatthe 
relief  of  Gaiieia  la  oertain,  if  tlus  great  eJBEbrt,  wbicb  I  bave  aoppoeod  may  be 
iBade»  eboold  be  auceeeBful ;  and  it  ia  probaUe  tbat  reliflf  procured  by  uMse 
meaaa  woidd  be  permanent. 

**  Ihm  eonviaeod  that  the  Fraieb  will  be  in  seriotia  danger  ia  S|»iB,  only 
when  a  graatloMerfiall  be  MaembledwfaiA  win  oblige  them  ta  eottect  (bcir 
treopa ;  and  Aia  comlmied  operalioa  of  the  forae  In  tiuB  oeimtryy  with  that 
\  Cnetta,  may  be  the  gromdwwk  of  fiiithar 


General  Ciietta»  may  be  the  gromdwofk  of  fiiithar  meaaures  of  the 
aame,  and  a  more  ( 

<«  I  shall  be  very  mooh  obliged  to  you,  if  yott  will  oommutticate  to  mo  aar 
information  you  aiay  have  of  the  strength  and  poaHiaii  of  the  diAsmt  Frmch 
eorpa  mm  in  Spain.     Betieve  me}**  &c. 

Alaoet  immediately  mibaeqiieot'to  woeesaoftheenemyraiideredaGlnBge 
tlie  date  of  tbe  preeedfng  letter,  ^m    of  BMfement  Boeemary,   and  Bores- 


headqoarters  ofthe  Bntuhtfmyqait-  ford,  with  dMO  bma,  ehiedy  Purtn- 

ted  Lisbon,  and  on  the  2d  of  May  guese,,was  directed  to  march  by  Vizeu 

were  at  Coimbra.     The  intelligence  on  Lamego. 

then  receirod  by  ^  Arthur  was  un-  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  in  the 

AiTourable.     It    appeared  that   the  oorrespoiKience  connected  with  these 

enemy  had  forced  the  bridge  at  Ama-  operationa,  than  the  complete  eonfi- 

rante,  and  that  Silveira  had  been  driven  dence  of  sucoess  which  is  efoiy  where 

acroea  tbe  Donre.     The  podtion  of  appmnt  in  it.     We  gi^  two  ahort 

Amaranle  was  moat  important,  for  apecimens.     One,  a  note  to  Marshal 

while  bdd  by  the  Ames,  the  most  fa^  Beretford,  which  treats  lighflly  of  the 

vourable  road  for  ^e  retreat  of  the  bad  eondklon    of   the    Pottng^ueae 

FreDchwaadoeedagaSnattbem.  This  troops:—. 

**  My  l>BAii  Bnasrona,  Coimbra,  6th  May,  1809.    4  past  1,  p.  k. 

''  I  enclose  a  letter  from  Douglas :  I  have  bendes  recdved  a  letter  from  him 
stating  that  he  will  be  this  day  in  the  ndghbonrhood  of  Mealhada  with  oar 
friendL     I  bare  appointed  him  to  be  near  Pomos,  at  hdf-past  dz  this  eTeniog. 

^'  1  likewise  send  vou  some  letters  from  Trant.  You  bave  omitted  to  learc 
me  a  statement  of  the  rations  of  your  troops,  or  an  account  of  the  peiiocl  to 
which  th^  are  victnalled.  You  have  also  ondtted  to  tell  me  where  the  inter- 
preters attached  to  the  brigades  are  to  get  horses  and  mules. 

'*  I  wish  nroch  to  aee  Arentscldld. 

^  Your  troops  made  but  a  bad  %ure  this  morning  at  the  review.  TTie 
battalions  veiy  weak,  not  more  than  300  men ;  the  body  of  men,  particularly 

of  the regiment,  very  bad ;  and  the  officers  worse  tiian  Miy  Oiing  I  have 

seen.     Believe  me,  &c. 

"  P.S — Mr  Rawlins  has  informed  me  that  you  have  taken  away  forty 
mules  which  he  had  got  from  the  magistrates  here.  We  must  keep  dear  of 
each  other  in  our  requisitions,  otherwise  all  will  sink.  If  our  Commissary  is 
to  supply  the  Portuguese  treopis  when  engaged  in  an  operation  of  this  kind, 
we  must  have  all  the  supplies  the  country  can  afford.** 

The  other  to  Lord  Casflereagh : — 

**  Mr  l>KATi  Ix)Ri>,  Cohnbra,  7th  May,  1609. 

"My  despatch  of  this  date  will  give  you  a  notion  of  the  state  of  aJ^airs  here. 
I  thmk  that  1  lAiali  soon  settle  this  part  of  the  country  in  some  way  or  other ; 
and  I  shall  then  turn  my  attention  entirely  to  Victor. 

**  I  think  it  probable  that  Cuesta  and  I  shall  he  more  than  a  match  for  the 
French  army  on  the  Gnadiana,  and  that  we  shall  force  them  to  retreat.  The 
tenor  of  mv  instructions  will  then  become  Important ;  and  unless  they  are 
altered,  i  shall  be  obliged  to  haJt  at  the  moment  I  shall  have  removed  from  the 
Portuguese  frontier  the  danger  by  which  it  is  threatened ;  possibly  at  tiiat 
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time  at  which  the  continuance  of  my  advance  might  be  most  important  to  the 
cause  of  the  Spaniards. 

<'  I  wish  the  King^s  Miuisten  to  consider  thi^  point,  ^d  to  give  me  ^  lati- 
tude to  continue  my  operaitions  in  $p;ain«  ii  I  should  consider  th^n  ioiporiUot 
to  tiie  Spanish  cause,  and  consistent  with  the  safety  of  Portugal,  pelieye 
me/'&c 

While  Berwford  was  moTing  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  Soult  im«- 

dte  enemy's  left,  in  order  to  cut  off  lus  gioed  himself  for  the  moment  seeui«. 

retreat,  Wellesley,  with  the  majo  bi9dy  His  impression  was  Uiat  WeUesley 

of  the  army,  continued  to  advance,  would  coo^  round  by  sen  and  effeet  m 

On  the  10th,  the  former  drove  ba;ck  landing  near  the  mouth  of  the  Douro, 

LoisoA*s  eorps  on  Amarante.     On  the  and  Loison  was  ordered  to  maintain 

lltfa,  (he  Briiish  army  halted  with  his  ground  ai  Meganfioo  and  Pezft  da 

their  advance  on  the  heights  beyond  lUgoa,  to  prevent  the  river  being 

Cavalleros,  about  two  leagues  from  the  crossed  at  either  of  these  points. 
Douro.    During  the  night,  the  enemy         Had  Soulf  s  anticipalioBS  fae«i  cor- 

cootinued  their  retreat.  reet,  he  would  have  had  full  time  for 

The  movements  of  Wellesby  wero  retreat  into  Galicia,  or  by  throwing 

of  course   observed   by   Souk  with  himself  with  his  whole  fonee  on  Beres- 

an  anxious  eye.      He  saw  the  dan-  ford,  he  mighth&veerosaed  into  B^ra. 

ger  of  being  enclosed  in  iha  north  But  Weilesley's  plans  were  very  dif- 

of  Portugal,  and  commenced  prepara-  ferent    He  detemuaed  to  cross  the 

tioos  for   retreat.      The  sid^   and  Douro  at  all  hanrds,  and  at  once  drive 

the  baggage   were   ordered  to    the  him  from  Oporto.     With  this  inten- 

rear,  and  having  destroyed  the  pen*  tion,  the  foUnwing  were  the  iasteuc- 

toon  bridge  across  the  Douro,  and  tions  to  General  HUl : — 
directed  aJA  the  boats  to  foe  brought  to 

"  Mt  DiAa  Hill,  Coimbra,  8th  May,  IdW. 

"  We  halted  vesterday  te  g^ve  General  Beresford  time  to  get  Ibrward,  and 
we  shall  proceed  widi  our  operations  to-morrow.  You  will  receive  from  ib» 
Quaiiermaster-General  a  paper,  fully  explanatory  to  yon  of  all  that  is  in- 
tended you  should  perform ;  to  which  I  have  only  to  add — first,  that  you  will 
find  the  boats  ready  for  you  at  Aveiro,  and  will  have  to  get  boatmen  only,  in 
which  Douglas,  whom  I  send  to  you,  will  assist  you ;  secondly,  that  I  mean 
you  should  bring  up  to-morrow  night  in  such  a  place  as  that  the  enemy  cannot 
discover  you,  in  that  part  of  the  river  or  lake  of  which  the  banks  are  swampy ; 
thirdly,  that  you  should  land  your  light  infantry  below  the  town,  where  it  is 
certain  the  enemy  never  is,  in  order  to  secure  the  unmolested  disembarkation 
of  the  remainder  of  your  corps  at  Ovar,  where  it  is  possible  the  enemy  may 
have  a  small  patrole. 

*'  I  recommend  to  you  to  cook  a  day's  provisions  at  Aveiro  for  your  men 
for  the  10th,  and  to  refresh  your  men  at  Ovar,  while  you  are  waiting  there 
to  learn  the  progress  of  General  Cotton  with  his  cavalry. 

"  Having  communicated  with  that  General,  you  will  then  mote  from  Ovar 
bj  the  road  which  leads  from  Ovar  to  Feira,  till  that  road  meets  the  great 
road  from  Coimbra  to  Oporto.  You  will  halt  there  till  you  shall  be  joined  by 
the  cavalry.  My  intention  is  to  push  the  enemy  as  far  as  I  can  on  the  10th, 
ereu  into  Oporto,  if  possible.     Believe  me,"  &c. 

To  Beresford  he  wrote  as  follows  :— 

"  My  Deae  BEMsrom),  ^         Convehto  do  Grijo,  11th  May,  1809. 

"  If  the  French  should  weaken  their  corps  about  Amarante  and  Villa  Real, 
so  as  to  give  you  any  reason  to  hope  that  you  can  do  any  thing  against  them, 
then  I  wish  you  to  attack  them,  and  take  any  opportunity  of  getting  possession 
of  either  of  these  points.  But  remember  that  you  are  a  Commander-in-Chief 
of  an  army,  and  must  not  be  beaten ;  therefore  do  not  undertake  any  thing 
with  your  troops,  if  you  have  not  some  strong  hopes  of  success. 

**  I  have  a  plan  to  reinforce  that  point  also,  if  the  French  should  cross  the 
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Doorot  and  pretend  to  defend  themselyes  at  Oporto  by  so  doing.     Believo 
me/*  &c. 

Then  came  the  grand  denouement,  brilliant  not  to  be  generallj  ^no^ 

Greneral  Murray  was  detached  to  Avin-  and  appreciated.     It  is  saffideDt  to 

tasy  a  ford  about  five  miles  up  the  river,  state  generally  that  the   opendons 

where  he  was  directed  to  cross  with  above  enumerated  were    comjdetdj 

hiB  brigade.     The  Guards,  under  Ge-  successful.     The  Douro  was  pased  in 

neral  Sherbrooke,  were  to  cross  the  open  day;  the  enemy  fled  in  the  grett- 

ferry  below  the  city  and  Villa  Nova,  and  est  confunon,  with  the  loss  of  tbeir 

the  main  body  of  the  army  at  the  con-  sick  and  wounded,  a  great  part  of  thdr 

Tent  of  St  Augustine  da  Lerra.     To  baggage,  and  a  considonJde  number 

protect  the  passage,  scyeral  guns  were  of  guns, 

planted  in  the  garden  of  the  convent.  Thus  wrote  the  victor,  almost  in  tlie 

it  were  unnecessary  to  enter  on  the  moment  of  triumph,  to  one  of  his  com. 

details  of  an  achievement  of  arms  too  panions  in  arms: — 

*'  Mr  DxAK  Bkrksfou),  Oporto,  12th  May,  1809. 

"  I  wrote  to  you  at  twelve,  to  inform  you  that  the  enemy  had  left  this  town, 
excepting  their  small  guards,  and  that  my  troops  are  passing  over. 

''  As  soon  as  one  battalion,  the  Buffs,  had  passed,  the  enemy  made  a  most 
furious  attack  upon  them,  which  they  continued  for  about  two  hours.  We 
threw  over  reinforcements  as  fast  as  we'  could,  but  the  most  we  could  do  was  to 
send  over  the  remainder  of  Hill's  brigade  and  the  Portuguese  battalion,  vhich 
corps  defended  themselves  most  gallantly,  and  we  ended  by  obtaining  a  com- 
plete victory. 

''  We  have  taken  some  pieces  of  cannon,  how  many  I  cannot  say,  nuDT 
prisoners,  killed  vast  numbers,  and  the  infantry  went  off  towards  Yalongo  and 
Amarante  in  the  utmost  confiision.     Some  of  the  cavalry  went  the  same  way. 

"  1  am  much  afraid  that  we  shall  not  be  able  to  march  till  the  day  after  to- 
morrow. 

"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  9th.  Keep  Villa  Real  if  you  can  do  m 
with  safety,  and  depend  upon  my  being  close  upon  the  heels  of  the  French.  I 
shall  state  my  movements  exactly  as  soon  as  I  can.     Believe  me,"  &e. 
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We  hare  always  had  a  great  re- 
spect for  our  brethren  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  certain  way.  We  regarded 
tbein»  for  instance,  as  a  remarkable 
steam-boat  people,  asremarkably  ready 
at  amusing  themselves  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  English  brains,  and  as 
equally  remarkable  for  thinking  them- 
selTes  the  first  shots,  soldiers,  sailors, 
philosophers,  and  legislators  under  the 
moon.  But  their  glory  is  about  to  set, 
thdr  laurel  about  to  wither,  their 
"  stare,"  twenty-six  as  they  are,  are 
about  to  be  lost  in  the  dawn  of  a  genius, 
provokingly  close  to  their  own  fron- 
tier, a  neighbour,  with  all  the  danger- 
ous superiority  of  wit,  sharpened  by 
the  gratification  of  local  rivalry  ; — 
even  an  Englishman,  writing  in  Nova 
Seotia  the  happiest  of  all  burlesques, 
with  the  best  of  all  intentions,  at  once 
to  raise  an  imperishable,  but  not  ill- 
tempered  laugh  at  the  Yankees,  and 
to  excite  the  languor  of  his  Nova  Sco- 
tiaa  friends— to  tell  Jonathan  in  per- 
fect good-humour  that  the  most  pro- 
fessional of  all  sneerers  may  be  made 
the  subject  of  the  most  acute  of  all 
ridicule — and  to  teach  the  people  of 
that  vast  and  capable  colony.  Nova 
Scotia,  that  they  have  something  worth 
struggling  for — something  to  desire, 
and  a  mulfltude  of  things  to  mend. 
Such  a  volley  coming  from  Nova 
Scotia  on  the  flank  of  their  clever,  and 
rather  self-satisfied  friends,  the  New 
Eugland  States,  must  have  astonished 
them  as  much  as  the  Spartans  were 
astonished  at  the  visit  of  a  ThebaniU' 
vasioD,  or  all  Greece  when  it  saw 
Pindar  shooting  up  like  a  meteor  from 
Bceotia, 

The  volley  is  given  from  the  mask- 
ed battery  of  the  "  Clockmaker,"  or 
"  Sayings  and  Doings  of  Samuel 
Slick  of  Slickville." 

To  let  our  readers  a  little  into  the 
character  of  the  hero,  we  should  men- 
tion that  in  America  the  clockmaker 
u  professionally,  what  the  pedlar,  the 
bine  beadsman,  or  the  travelling  tinker 
of  England  was  a  hundred  years  ago, 
a  very  important  personage  among  die 
old  farmers  and  their  old  wives,  the 
carriers  of  London  news,  the  tellers  of 


old  stories,  and  the  general  circulators 
of  all  sorts  of  the  smaller  trades 
among  the  remote  and  quiet  yillages^ 
where  neither  a  stage-coach  was  8een> 
nor  a  Sunday  paper  dreamt  of.  But 
the  clockmaker  of  the  "  States"  exhi- 
bits the  improvement  of  the  age.  He 
is  of  a  higher  grade,  yet  with  nearly 
the  same  profession.  His  business  is 
undoubteoly  to  sell  his  wooden  clocks ; 
but  his  practice  is  to  be  the  general 
conduit  of  all  opinions  going  at  the 
time,  and  thus  exhibiting  all  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  native  character  in  their 
most  prominent  point  of  view,  to  serve, 
as  circumstances  may  determine,  for 
the  portrait  or  the  caricature  of  the 
Yankee.  The  stories  told  in  America 
of  the  dexterity  of  the  clockmaker 
tribe  in  taking  in  purchasers,  in  gettihg 
off  their  wares,  and  in  the  general  ob- 
ject of  hoodwinking  the  vigilance  of 
mankind,  are  numberless,  and  some  of 
them  capital.  But  Mr  Slick's  talents 
must,  for  the  present,  stand  in  place  of 
our  memories,  and  we  must  suffer  the 
world  to  make  acquaintance  with  the 
greatest  original  exbting  on  its  sur- 
face. 

A  gentleman  riding  on  the  high-road 
in  Nova  Scotia  is  overtaken  by  a  sin- 
gular  personage  on  horseback.  This 
is  Mr  Slick  the  clockmaker,  and  the 
remainder  of  their  intercourse  is  occu- 
pied in  a  journey,  the  Journey  being 
occupied  vrith  the  clockmaker*s  opi- 
nions on  all  kinds  of  subjects,  politics, 
character,  national  habits,  the  country, 
&c.,  all  expressed  in  the  peculiar  dia- 
lect which  the  Yankee  regards  aa  the 
atticism  of  the  English  language. 

As  the  "  Voluntary  system'^ is  now 
the  fayourite  theme  of  all  the  half 
Pagans,  half  rebels  in  England,  who  de- 
sire to  see  the  '*  glorious  days  when  we 
shall  haye  neither  Church  nor  King," 
we  shall  tell  them,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr  Slick,  the  **  carrying  out"  of 
the  principle  in  the  land  of  liberty. 
Pointing  to  a  mined  hovel,  he  says, 
there  might  be  a  grand  spec  made 
there  in  building  a  g^od  inn  and  a 
good  church. 

*'  What  a  sacrilegious  and  unnatural 
union/*  was  the  hearer's  observation. 
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"  Not  at  all,"  said  Mr  Slick—'*  we 
build  both  on  speculation  in  the 
States,  and  make  a  good  deal  of  profit 
out  of  'em  too,  I  tell  you.  We  look 
out  a  g^ood  sightly  place  in  a  to  wm  like 
Halifax,  that  is  pretty  considerably  well 
peopled  with  folks  that  aregoodmarks : 
anoif  there  is  no  real  right  down  good 
preacher  among  them,  we  build  a 
handsome  churdi,  touched  off  like  a 
New  York  liner — a  real  taking -look- 
ing thing — and  then  we  look  out  for  a 
preacher,  a  crack  man,  a  regpilar  ten 
norse-power  chap.  Well,  we  hire 
him,  and  we  hitve  to  give  him  pretty 
high  wages  too,  say  twelve  hundred  or 
sixteen  hundred  dollars  a-year.  We 
take  him  at  first  on  trial,  for  a  Sahbath 
or  two,  to  try  his  paces ;  and  if  he 
takes  with  the  folks — ^if  he  goes  down 
well — we  clinch  the  bargain,  and  let 
and  sell  the  pews :  and,  I  tell  you,  it 
pays  well,  and  xiiakes  a  real  good  in- 
yestment.  There  were  few  better 
specs  among  us  than  inns  and  churches, 
until  the  ra^oads  came  on  the  carpet. 
As  soon  as  the  novelty  of  the  new 
preacher  wears  off  we  hire  another, 
and  that  keeps  up  the  steam."  *'  I 
trust  it  will  be  long,  very  long,  my 
friend,'*  said  I,  ''ere  uxe  rage  for  specu- 
lation introduces  the  money-changers 
into  the  Temple  with  us.** 

Sam  Slick,  amongst  the  various  kinds 
of  wandering  wisdom  which  he  gives 
to  all  men,  gives  a  lesson  to  the  Irish 
emigrantsy  represented  by  Pat  Lanni- 
gan. 

"  I  met  an  Irishman,  one  Pat  Lan* 
nigan,  last  week,  who  had  just  return- 
ed from  the  States.  Why,  says  I, 
Pat,  what  on  airth  brought  you  back  ? 
^*  Bad  luck  to  tiiem/  says  Pat, '  if  I 
wani*t  properly  bit  I*  '  What  do  you 
get  a-day  in  Nova'  Scotia?'  says 
Jodge  Beter  to  me.  '  Four  shillings, 
your  Lordship,*  says  I.  '  There  are 
no  Lords  here/  says  he,  '  we  are  all 
free.  Well,'  says  he>  '  Til  give  you 
as  much  in  onii  dar  as  you  can  earn 
there  in  two.  1*11  give  you  eight 
shillings.*  '  Long  life  to  your  Lord- 
ship,' savs  L  So  next  dav  to  it  I 
went  with  a  party  of  men  a-rngging  a 
piece  of  eanai,  and  if  it  wa8n*t  a  iMt  Saj 
laj  name's  not  Pal  Lannigan.  Pus- 
sentiy  I  looked  up,  and  straightened 
my  iMck.  Says  I  to  acdurade  of  mine, 
*  Mick,*  says  I, '  I*m  very  dry  j*  with 
Jthat  8^^  the  overseer, '  we  don*t  allow 
gmtleawii  to  talk  at  their  work  in  this 
country.'    Faith,  I  soon  found  out,  for 


my  two  days*  pay  in  one,  I  had  to  do 
two  days*  work  in  one,  and  to  pay  two 
weeks'  board  in  one  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  month  I  found  myself  no  better 
off  in  pocket  tlian  in  Nova  Scotia, 
while  the  devil  a  bone  in  my  bodr 
that  didnt  ache  vrith  pain  ;  and  as  for 
my  nose,  it  took  to  bleeding,  and  Hed 
night  and  day  entirely.  '  Upon  mr 
soul,  Mr  Slick,*  said  he, '  the  poor  U- 
bourer  does  not  last  long  m  yoar 
country — ^what  with  new  mm,  hard 
labour,  and  hot  weather,  you*ll  see  tbe 
graves  of  the  Irish  each  side  of  the 
canals,  for  all  the  world  like  two  roirs 
of  potatoes  in  a  field  that  have  foi^gt)! 
to  come  up.* " 

Then  follows  the  moral  from  tbe 
lips  of  this  transatlantic  SolomoDj 
whose  wisdom  we  doubt  in  nothing 
except  the  perpetual  panegyric  of  na- 
tional  toil. 

"  It  is  a  land,  sir,*'  continued  the 
clockmaker,  "  of  hard  work.  We 
have  two  kinds  of  slaves,  the  nigger? 
and  the  white  slaves.  All  European 
labourers  and  bladks,  who  come  out 
to  us,  do  our  hard  bodily  work,  whOe 
we  direct  it  to  a  profitable  end;  neither 
rich  nor  poor,  high  nor  low,  with  ns, 
eat  the  bread  of  idleness.  Our  whok 
capital  is  in  active  operation,  and  our 
whole  population  is  m  active  emploT- 
ment.  An  idle  fellow  like  Pugnose, 
who  runs  away  to  us,  is  dapt  into 
harness  afore  he  knows  where  he  u, 
and  is  made  to  work  like  a  hor^  thai 
refuses  to  draw;  he  is  put  into  the 
team-boat  ;  he  finds  aome  before 
him,  and  others  behind  him ;  he  most 
either  draw,  or  be  dragged  to  death.* 

The  Americans  come  in  Ibr  a  share 
of  the  lash,  which  is  very  happily  ad- 
ministered to  them  in  the  person  of 
the  clockmaker.  The  success  of  their 
solid  sixty-gun  ships,  which  they  call 
frigates,  against  our  slight  thirty-gun 
frigates,  had  made  aU  the  lower  orders 
prodigiously  conceited.  We  say  the 
lower  orders,  for  America  has  men  of 
sense  and  education,  who  despise  all 
such  absurdities.  The  dialogue  com- 
mences in  the  popidar  style  of  a  Yankee 
newspaper. 

*^  Jist  look  out  of  the  door,"  said 
the  clockmaker,  *'  and  see  what  & 
beautiful  night  it  is — how  calm,  how 
still,  how  clear  it  is^— bean*t  it  lovdj  ? 
I  like  to  look  up  at  them  'ere  stars 
when  I  am  away  froln  home ;  they  pot 
me  in  mind  of  our  national  fizfft  and 
it  is  generally  allowed  to  be  the  first 
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flag*  in  the  muTarse  now.  The  British 
ean  whip  all  the  worMj  and  we  can 
wb!p  the  Bfitisb.  It's  near  aboot  the 
prettiest  fUghi  I  know  of,  is  one  of  our 
first-class  frigatee,  auraned  with  onr 
free  and  enllghteiied  citizens,  ail  readj 
for  sea ;  it  is  like  the  great  American 
eagle  on  ita  perch,  Maneing  itself  for 
a  start  on  the  hroad  expanse  of  bine 
skj,  aleared  of  nothing  of  its  land,  and 
president  of  all  it  snryeys.  It  was  a 
good  emblem  that  we  chose,  wam't 
it?" 

There  was  no  erading  so  -direct, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  conceited  an 
appeal  as  this.  ''  Certainly,*'  said  J, 
**  the  emblem  was  well  chosen.  I  was 
particnlarlfstmck  with  it  on  observing 
the  device  on  yonr  naval  buttons  dnr* 
log  the  last  war — an  eagle  with  an 
anchor  in  its  claws.  That  was  a 
natural  idea  taken  from  an  ordinary 
occurrence — a  bird  purloining  the 
anchor  of  a  frigate,  an  article  so  nse- 
liil  and  necessary  for  the  food  of  its 
Tonng.  It  was  well  chosen,  and  ex- 
hibited great  taste  and  Judgment  in 
the  artist.  The  emblem  is  more  ap- 
propriate than  you  are  aware  of— 
boasting  of  what  yon  cannot  perform, 
grasping  at  what  yon  cannot  attain — 
an  emblem  of  arrogance  and  weakness, 
of  ill-directed  ambition  and  vulgar 
pretension." 

**  It  is  a  common  phrase,*'  said  he, 
with  great  composure,  "  among  sea- 
men, to  say  d — ^n  your  buttons,  and  I 
guess  it*8  natural  ror  you  to  say  so  of 
the  buttons  of  our  narals.  I  guess 
you  have  a  right  to  that  *ere  oath.** 

Mr  Slick  proceeds,  with  the  hap- 
piest caricature  of  American  self-ad- 
miration, to  vindicate  the  soaring  spi- 
rit of  his  country.  But  the  eagle 
taking  up  the  anchor  is  too  much  even 
for  him .  He  admits  that  it "  perhaps 
might,  with  more  propriety,  hare  been 
simply  perched  on  an  anchor,  instead 
of  lilnng  it  in  its  claws."  However, 
he  supposes  that  the  blunder  was 
made  oy  some  stupid  foreign  artist. 
"  But,"  says  he,  "  ff  this  eagle  is  try- 
ing to  do  what  he  cannot  do,  it  is  an 
honourable  ambition  arter  aU.*'  He 
thus  recovers  hts  ground,  and  proceeds 
to  detail  those  superiorities  of  the 
Yankee,  which  make  him  the  "  yery 
ilp-tap  of  all  living,  breathing  man- 
kind. One  of  the  speculanons  in 
which  this  promising  genius  em- 
barked is  a  capital  instance  of  Yankee 
trade,  diyorsifled  in  its  narratiye  with 


all  those  odd  ramblings  and  eccentric 
notions,  which  make  the  oloekmaker 
the  ibst  of  story-tellers.  He  begkis 
by  talking  of  an  ofi&eer  at  Warsaw. 
"  But  1  guess  I  must  tell  you  first  why 
I  went  there,  *eaose  that  will  show 
yon  how  we  speculate.  One  Sab- 
bath day,  after  'bell-ringing,  when 
most  of  the  women  had  gone  to  meet- 
ing (Ibr  they  were  great  hands  for 
pretty  sarmons,  and  onr  Unitarian 
ministers  all  preach  poetry,  only  they 
leave  the  rhyme  out,  it  sparkles  like 
perry),  I  goes  down  to  East  India 
Wharf  to  see  Captun  Zeek  Hancock 
of  Nantucket,  to  enquire  how  oil  was, 
and  if  it  would  bear  doing  any  thing 
in,  when  who  should  come  along  but 
Jabesh  Green.  Slick,  says  he>  how 
do  you  do  ?  isn't  this  as  pretty  a  day 
.  as  you'll  see  between  this  and  Norfolk 
— it  whips  English  weather  by  a  long 
chalk;  and  then  he  looked  down  iit 
my  watch  seals,  and  looked  and  looked 
as  if  he  thought  Fd  stole  'em.  At 
last  he  looks  up,  and  says  he.  Slick,  I 
suppose  you  wouldn't  go  to  Warsaw, 
would  you,  if  it  was  made  worth  your 
while?  Which  Warsaw?  says  I,  for 
I  believe  in  my  heart  we  have  a  hun- 
dred of  them.  None  of  onm  at  all, 
says  he — Warsaw  in  Poland.  Well 
I  don't  know,  says  I;  what  do  you 
call  worth  while  ?  Six  dollars  a-day, 
expenses  paid,  and  a  bonus  of  one 
thousand  dollars,  if  speculation  turns 
out  well.  I  am  otP,  says  I,  whenever 
you  say  go.  Tuesday,  says  he,  in  the 
Hamburgh  packet.  Now,  says  he, 
Fm  in  a  tarnation  hurry ;  Fm  going  a 
pleasurin'  to-day  in  the  custom-house 
boat,  along  with  Josiah  Bradford's 
galls,  down  to  Nahant.  But  FU  tell 
you  what  I  am  at;  the  Emperor  of 
Kussia  has  ordered  the  Poles  to  cut 
off  their  queues  on  the  1st  of  January ; 
you  must  buy  them  all  up,  and  ship 
them  off  to  London  for  the  wig- 
makers.  Human  hair  is  scarce,  and 
risen.  Lord  a  massy,  says  I,  how 
oueer  they  wUl  look,  won't  they? 
Well,  I  yow,  that's  what  the  sea  folks 
call  sailing  under  bare  Poles  come 
true,  aint  u  ?  I  gpiess  it  will  turn  out 
a  good  spec,  says  he ;  and  a  good  one 
it  did  turn  out — ^he  cleared  ten  thou- 
sand dollars  by  it." 

Sam  Slick  now  and  then  diversi- 
fies his  wisdom  by  anecdotes  of  other 
lands,  and  amongst  the  rest  ffiyes  us 
a  capital  sketch  of  a  dialogue  beween 
a  bloated  American  Attach^,  and  that 
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most  dictatorial  of  all  humourists,  the 
late  well  known  Ahernethj.  Nothing 
can  he  more  exact  than  the  painting 
of  this  interview :  the  surprise  of  the 
Yankee,  whom  he  always  describes  as 
full  of  his  own  importance,  at  the 
bluntness  of  the  Briton  ;  the  power- 
lessness  of  the  one  to  reply,  and  the 
effrontery  of  the  other.  Abemethy^s 
style  was  certainly  no  favourite  of 
ours.  Acute  by  nature,  he  was  dog- 
matical by  habit ;  teazed  by  the  follies 
of  the  numerous  hypochondriacs, 
made  by  indigestion  in  this  mutton- 
eating  countrv,  he  indulged  himself 
in  hectoring  his  patients,  and  has  left 
behind  him  the  sinister  reputation  of 
saying,  among  a  few  witty  things, 
many  of  the  most  impudent  on  record. 
But  he  had  professional  merit.  If 
fantastic  in  theory,  he  was  accurate 
in  practice.  His  insolence  did  not 
impede  his  humanity ;  and  his  know- 
ledge of  the  numerous  class  of  dis- 
eases to  which  he  had  especially  de- 
voted himself,  was  sound,  practical, 
and  comprehensive.  Even  the  sneers, 
for  whicn  he  had  a  natural  genius, 
often  gave  way  to  good  feeling,  and 
Abemethy  could  be  as  rational  and 
decorous  as  he  was  experienced  and 
intelligent.  He  died  about  three 
vears  since;  and  it  is  remarkable  that 
his  death  was  caused  by  the  disease 
on  whose  cure  he  had  founded  his  re- 
putation. Feebleness  of  the  stomach 
seems  to  have  been  his  malady  through 
life.  His  inaction  and  confinement 
to  the  air  of  London,  promoted  this 
disease;  and  Abemetihy  was  lost  to 
the  public  at  a  time  of  life  when  he 
still  retained  all  the  vigour  of  his  un- 
derstanding. But  we  must  give  Mr 
Slick*s  anecdote.  Nothing  can  be 
more  characteristic  of  the  parties  ;  it 
is  capitally  done. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  tell  of  Aber- 
nethy,  a  British  doctor?"  said  the 
clockmaker. 

"  Frequently,"  said  I ;  «'he  was  an 
eminent  man,  and  had  a  most  exten- 
sive practice." 

"  Well,  I  reckon  he  was  a  vulgar 
critter,  that,"  he  replied ;  "  he  treated 
the  trouble  of  Alden  Gobble,  secretary 
to  our  legation  at  London,  dreadful 
bad  once ;  and  I  guess  if  it  had  been 
me  he  had  used  that  way,  I'd  a  fixed 
his  flint  for  him,  so  that  he*d  think 
twice  afore  he*d  fire  such  another  shot 
as  that  'ere  again.  I'd  made  him 
mike  tmcts  T  gu?;-,  as  quick  as  a 


dog  does  a  hog  from  a  potato  &M^ 
He'd  a  found  his  way  out  of  the  hole  in 
Uie  fence  a  plaguy  sight  quicker  thau 
he  came  in,  I  recLon. 

"  The  honourable  Alden  Gobble  was 
dyspectic,  and  he  suffered  great  tm- 
easiness  arter  eaten,  so  he  goes  to 
Abemethy  for  advice.  *  What*8  the 
matter  with  you?*  said  the  Doctor, 
jist  that  way,  without  even  pasung 
the  time  o*  day  with  him — '  what's  the 
matter  with  you?'  said  he.  *  Why,' 
says  Alden,  *  I  presume  I  have  thedys- 
pepsy.*  *  Ah  me,'  said  he*  *  I  see ; 
a  Yankee  swallowed  more  dollars  and 
cents  than  he  can  digest.'  '  I  am  an 
American  citizen,'  says  Alden*  with 
great  dignity  ;  ^  I  am  secretary  to  our 
legation  at  the  Court  of  St  James.* 
'  The  devil  you  are! '  said  Abemethy ; 
'  then  you'll  soon  get  rid  of  your  dys- 
pepsy.'  *  I  don't  see  that  ere  infe- 
rence,' said  Alden;  'it  don't  follow 
from  what  you  predicate  at  all ;  it  an't 
a  natural  consequence,  I  guess,  that  a 
man  should  cease  to  be  ill,  becauae  he 
is  called  by  the  voice  of  a  free  and 
enlightened  people  to  fill  an  impor- 
tant office.'  (The  tmth  is,  you  could 
no  more  trap  Alden  than  you  could 
an  Indian.  He  could  see  other  folk's 
trail,  and  made  none  himself;  he  was 
a  real  diplomatist,  and  I  believe  oor 
diplomatists  are  allowed  to  be  the  best 
in  the  world.)  *  But  I  tell  you  it  does 
follow,'  said  the  Doctor ;  '  for  in  the 
company  you'll  have  to  keep*  you'll 
have  to  eat  like  a  Christian,' 

"  It  waa  an  everlasting  pity  Alden 
contradicted  him,  for  he  broke  out 
like  one  raving  distracted  mad.  'IH 
be  d — d,'  said  he,  '  if  ever  I  saw  a 
Yankee  that  didn't  bolt  his  food  whole* 
like  a  boa-constrictor.  How  the 
devil  can  you  expect  to  digest  food 
that  you  neither  take  the  trouUe  to 
dissect  nor  time  to  masticate?  Its 
no  wonder  you  lose  your  teeth*  for 
you  never  use  them ;  nor  your  diges- 
tion, for  you  overload  it ;  nor  your 
saliva*  for  vou  expend  it  on  the  car- 
pets instead  of  your  food.  It's  dis- 
gusting, it's  beastly.  You  Yankees 
load  your  stomachs  a^  a  Devonshire 
man  does  his  cart—as  fuU  as  it  can 
hold*  and  as  fast  as  he  can  pitch  it 
with  a  dung-fork,  and  drive  off;  and 
then  you  complain  that  such  a  load  of 
compost  is  too  heavy  for  you.  Dys- 
pepsy,  eh  I  Infernal  guzzling,  you 
mean.  1*11  tell  you  w^,  Mr  Secre- 
tary of  Legation,  take  half  the  time 
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to  eat  that  yon  do  to  drawl  out  your 
words — chew  your  food  half  as  much 
aa  you  do  your  filthy  tobacco^  and 
you*lI  be  well  in  a  month/ 

'*  'I  don't  understand  such  lan> 
g-ua^e*'  said  Alden  (for  he  was  fairly 
ryledy  and  got  his  dander  up,  and 
when  he  shows  clear  grit>  he  looks 
u^lyv  ugly^  I  tell  you);  'I  don't 
anderstand  such  language^  sir;  I  came 
here  to  consult  you  professionally,  and 

not  to  be *    *  Don't  understand  1' 

said  the  Doctor, '  why,  it's  plain  Eng- 
lish ;  but  here>  read  my  book  * — and 
he  shoved  a  book  into  his  hands,  and 
left  him,  in  an  instant,  standing  alone 
in  the  middle  of  the  room."  Mr 
Slick  considers  the  Doctor  as  a  very 
locky  man  in  not  having  had  him  for 
a  patient.  He  would  have  fallen 
with  heavy  vengeance  on  the  man  of 
the  blue  pill;  and  the  scene  might 
have  been  performed  before  its  time, 
in  which  the  mad  student  at  the  medi- 
cal examination  lately,  made  doubly 
mad  by  being  plucked,  attempted  at 
once  to  revenge  himself  and  relieve 
the  commonwealth,  by  annihilating 
half-a  dozen  of  his  examiners. 

So  much  for  Nova  Scotia  and  its  im- 
practicabilities. The  writer  of  the  vo- 
fume  is  evidently  a  capital  fellow.  We 
want  such  to  throw  a  new  life  even 
into  European  literature.  Our  wri- 
ters are  sinking  into  insipidity.  The 
Washington  Irving  style,  which  to  us 
tastes  like  a  composition  of  treacle  and 
water,  sickly  and  sweet,  the  feeble  ef- 
fusion of  feelings  which  no  man  ever 
felt  but  after  a  dose  of  molasses,  its 
imagination  the  picture  of  a  night- 
mare, and  its  sensibility  the  feelings  of 
a  nursery,  has  utterly  spoiled  the  vi- 
scera of  the  rising  generation  of  Ame- 
ricsan  penmen.  They  produce  nothing 
but  Jeremiades.  Sterne's  Maria  in  a 
wig^wam,  and  with  a  necklace  of  scalps, 
is  their  model  of  the  pathetic ;  and  all 
the  bold  novelties  of  natiu'e  in  a  new 
country,  the  irigour  of  thought  which 
mig'ht  have  seemed  inseparable  from 
the  struggle  with  the  elements,  the 
wUdemess,  and  the  Indian ;  and  even 
the  rude  originality  which  is  one  of 
the  compensations  of  national  igno* 
ranoe,  are  all  swamped  in  the  Imita- 
tion of  the  style  of  England  in  the  last 
century,  when  the  genius  of  England 
had  sunk  to  its  lowest  depths,  when 
Horace  Walpole  was  a  novelist,  and 
Hayley  a  poet.     We  say,  let  the  wri- 
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on  a  subject  adequate  to  Their  capacity. 
Let  him  leave  Nova  Scotia  ana  come 
to  England.  Caricature  of  the  most 
cauterizing  kind  never  had  ampler  op- 
portunities than  in  the  public  life  of  our 
parties.  Let  him  take  in  hand  the 
sullen  vulgarity  of  our  ambitious  rab- 
ble of  legislative  tinkers ;  let  his  knife 
cut  deep  into  the  core  of  the  conspiracy 
of  the  open  infidel,  and  the  would-be 
robber  against  Church  and  State.  Let 
him  toss  and  gore  the  miserable  slaves 
of  pelf,  the  hacks  of  office  who  cling 
to  every  Administration  for  their  hire. 
What  invaluable  and  exhaustless  sub- 
jects would  this  clever  scarifier  of  bom- 
bast, absurdity,  meanness,  and  pre- 
sumption find  before  him  in  the  mem- 
bers for  the  metropolitan  boroughs; 
in  the  aristocratic  candidates  for  the 
courtship  of  the  mob ;  in  the  giddy 
follies  of  the  Whig- Radical  Cabinet ; 
in  the  grim  hypocrisy,  obsequious  vile - 
ness,  and  bitter  malignity  of  the  poli- 
tical Dissenter.  And,  above  all,  what 
a  subject  for  the  racic  and  the  flame, 
for  the  most  unsparing  torture  that 
could  be  inflicted  by  indignant  genius 
and  insulted  patriotism,  must  he  not 
find  in  the  Popish  clique,  the  perjurers, 
the  branded  slaves  oi  the  Bible-burn- 
ing priesthood.  The  fund  would  bo 
inexhaustible,  the  impulse  manly,  and 
the  service  beyond  all  praise. 

Or,  if  he  must  remain  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  can  he  not  give 
some  share  of  his  talents  to  the  illus- 
tration of  our  affairs  in  Canada?  That 
country,  to  which  Radicalism,  Popery, 
and  the  guilty  ambition  of  tiie  Uni- 
ted States  look  with  a  combined  hatred 
of  British  feelings  and  Britain ;  that 
country  which  enjoys  the  councils  of 
Mr  Joseph  Hume,  the  agency  of  Mr 
Roebuck,  the  presidency  \)f  Mr  Papi- 
neau,  and  last,  but  not  least,  the  ga« 
vernment  of  Lord  Gosford.  There  is 
a  field  for  his  ploughshare  to  run 
through.  There  is  a  fallow  of  weeds 
and  poisons  which,  if  he  will  but  gather 
its  produce  to  bum,  would  be  enough 
for  fame  and  fortune.  The  very  fiame 
of  that  combustion  of  brambles  would 
throw  a  light  across  the  Atiantic.  Let 
him,  or  some  one  like  him,  but  try. 
We  want  to  see  activity,  ardour,  and 
courage  distinguish  the  good  cause. 
Let  them  be  shown,  and  success  is 
unquestionable  in  any  country  of  tho 
globe. 


ter  of  SlicVs  aphorisms  try  his  power's         Junius  said,  **  the  British  Constitu- 
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tion  will  peri^  when  the  Legislative 
becomes  more  eorrnpt  tbaii  the  Exe- 
cQtive.**  We  are  conTinced  that 
statesmanship  has  eome  to  its  lowest 
ebb,  when  the  Mfaiisters  of  the  Crown 
transform  their  offices  into  Tulgar 
clerkships,  like  clerks  think  only  of 
the  salary,  and  degradingly  regard  as 
the  great  object  c^  Cabinet  ambition 
the  permission  to  retain  their  offices, 
by  submitting  to  erery  change  of  pub- 
lic principle  required  for  their  reten- 
tion. Lord  Glenelg  has  thus  been  a 
member  of  eight  Administrations ! 
differing  successively  from  each  other 
as  widely  in  general  as  Conservative 
from  Destructive,  and  in  particulars 
differing  upon  every  conceivable  point 
of  principle.  Lord  Glenelg  is  a  Pu- 
ritan, a  prodi^ons  religfionist,  a  saint 
by  profession,  and,  of  course,  altoge« 
ther  above  the  human  vices  of  men 
and  Ministers.  But  how  does  this 
saint  reconcile  his  opinions  and  his  of- 
fices? It  would  be  a  secret  equally 
curious  and  contemptible  to  know  how 
he  reconciles  his  Papist  alliance  with 
his  ultra-Protestant  notions,  or  how 
this  haranguer  at  Bible  Society  meet- 
ings can  contrive  to  remain,  with  an 
undisturbed  conscience,  the  sunporter 
of  a  Popish  faction  and  the  ally  of  a 
blind  and  bigoted  race  of  spiritual 
fanatics  who  prohibit  the  Bible,  who 
tear  it  from  the  hands  of  their  follow- 
ers, and  bum  it  when  they  find  it  in 
the  hands  of  any  Protestant  within* 
their  power.  Or  is  it  possible  that 
Lord  Glenelg  can  find  any  way  of  re- 
conciling the  principles  of  the  eight 
Cabinets  which  he  has  served,  except 
that  simple  one,  that  the  guineas  of 
them  all  were  very  much  alike ;  and 
that  the  only  matter  to  be  enquired 
into  among  public  men  is  the  amount 
of  pay? 

Thus,  too,  we  have  Lord  Palmer- 
ston,  a  man  more  gibed  at  than  any 
other  in  England  on  this  very  ground., 
But  still  his  lordship  goes  on  with  his 
old  equanimity,  bearing  the  storm  of 
lidicnle  without  an  attempt  at  reply, 
and  still  blundering  on,  but  paid.  Let 
us  do  justice  to  the  perseverance  of 
his  patriotism.  Lord  Palmerston  has 
already  served  under  the  eight  follow- 
ing administrations.  Mr  Perceval*s 
Anti-papist  and  Tory—Lord  Liver- 
pool's Anti-papist  and  Tonr — Mr  Can- 
ning's Pro-papist  and  Whig- Tory — 
Lonl  Goderich's  Pro-papist  and  Whig 
—The  Duke  of  Wellington's  Anti- 


papist  and  Tory,  finally  Pro-papist, 
In  which  change  his  lordship  swept 
ronnd withonta  murmur — Lord  Grey's 
Pro-papist,  Whig,  and  Anti-O'Con- 
nellite — Lord  Melboume*s  PfrMpapist 
and  Whig — Lord  Melbourne's  Whig- 
Rascal,  and  0*Conndlite!  We  leave 
this  list  of  Ms  lordship's  services  (to 
his  purse)  for  the  connderation  of 
gentlemen  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

A  Bow- Street  investigation  lately 
exhibited  a  happy  instance  of  the 
career  of  one  of  those  "  elegant**  cox- 
combs who  lounge  through  the  capital 
in  the  desperate  determmation  to  be 
Jhakionahles  ;  who  poison  the  sdr  with 
their  cigars,  astonish  the  rabble  by 
their  watch-chains  and  eye- glassy,  and 
fleece  tailors  and  tradesmen  innmne- 
rable.  This  brilHaut  personage^  who 
adopted  the  rather  ttnaristocratic  name 
of  Plunket,  and  who  certainly  ou^ht 
to  have  called  himself  Augustus,  SM- 
ley,  Fitz-Montagne,  or  some  such 
captivating  appellatives — ^what  trades- 
man,  or  milliner's  apprentice  can  re- 
sist a  romantic  name !— after  making 
an  experiment  of  his  faculties  for  gi£ 
ling  mankind  in  a  somewhat  private 
way  in  London,  dashed  down  to  the 
sea-coast,  and  appeared  amoi^  the 
circle  of  the  watering-places,  like  a 
star  of  the  first  magnitude.  He  was, 
however,  any  thing  but  a  fixed  star, 
for  he  revolved  with  brilliant  rapidity 
from  Hastings,  westward,  through  aU 
the  showy  promenades,  and  llrst- 
rate  hotels,  which  like  a  border  of 
palaces  fringe  the  whole  sonthem 
coast  of  this  ruined,  broken,  bankrupt, 
and  itt-represented  island!  But  his 
headquarters  were  at  Brighton,  and  in 
this  he  showed  his  taste,  as  weU  in  the 
picturesque,  as  in  the  table.  For 
Brighton  carries  away  the  palm  from 
every  spot  in  England  for  beauty,  as 
well  as  for  gourmandUe;  which  is 
equivalent  to  saying,  that  it  is  the 
finest  thing  of  the  kind  in  Europe, 
which  pretty  compktely  settles  the 
question  as  to  the  globe.  TTie  che- 
valier travelled  with  the  recherche 
elegance  that  no  man  bnt  the  Eng- 
lishman ever  thinks  of  attaining,  or,  of 
course,  ever  attains.  His  whole  esta- 
blishment, the  perfection  of  costiy 
simplicity—his  travelling  chariot,  an 
utterly  unomamented  ^air»  but  in 
which  the  nicest  eye  could  not  discern 
any  thing  to  hang  an  observatiofi 
upon.     And  this  is  the  English  ktea 
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of  perfection.  In  his  grooms,  his 
horses,  his  carriage,  his  establishment, 
(he  ohfect  of  the  perfectionist  is  not  to 
dazzle ;  irMch  is  the  foreignw's  object, 
and  irhich  the  Englishman  deems 
Tulgar ;  hnt  to  defp'  any  man  Kving 
to  find  fanlt  idth  any  point  of  the  en- 
tire. From  this  came  the  grey  coats 
of  liis  grooms,  made  with  the  finest 
skill  of  Stnltz,  his  dark-bodied  equi- 
page, in  whose  niche  Mercnry  himself 
might  have  acknowledged  tiie  model 
of  lightness  and  ease,  and  in  whose 
exquisite  yamLsh  the  Venus  Calypyx 
might  have  contemplated  all  her  bean- 
ties  without  feeling  the  want  of  her 
mirror.  The  Marquis  of  Hertford 
comprehends  this  state  of  affidrs ;  and 
any  one  who  has  seen  the  result  of 
that  noble  person's  studies  in  coach- 
men's draperies  and  harness,  will  pcr- 
ceivo  at  once  the  drift  of  our  pane- 
gyric, and  that  the  noble  Marquis  was 
not  born  in  vain. 

The  Chevalier  Williams  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  be  compared  with  the 
Marquis.  But  he  soared  after  Mm 
as  high  as  his  inferior  genius  suffered ; 
and  his  britchska,  his  two  postilions, 
and  his  pair  of  grooms,  not  omitting 
a  showy  Chevaliei^ess  in  the  inside, 
were  for  their  time  among  the  most 
polished  appendages  of  Brighton.  His 
bills— but  why  should  such  things  be 
mentioned  in  the  same  page  with  those 
"  children  of  fire  and  oflfepring  of  the 
sun,"  the  exqmsites  of  Regent  Street? 
— amounted  to  some  trifle  above  or  be- 
low L.lOO  a-week.  And  this  was 
merely  in  his  private  hours  ;  for  he 
was  fond  of  society,  now  and  then  en- 
tertained handsomely,  had  a  round  of 
friendships  not  unworthy  himself,  and 
though  never  stooping  to  the  hon  m- 
vant,  yet  could  shme  at  the  head  of 
his  own  sumptuous  tables.  In  other 
instances  he  loved  philosophic  retire- 
ment, and  devoted  to  the  Chevalieress 
and  one  or  fwo  select  friends,  clever 
at  ecarte,  those  hours  for  which  the 
fashionable  world  pined.  But  the 
fashionable  world  itself  has  its  changes, 
and,  one  day,  a  remarkably  plain- 
dressed  personage,  but  with  a  remark- 
ably keen  eye,  and  a  hurriedly  investi- 
gating countenance,  alighted  from  a 
passing  stage  at  the  door  of  the  hotel, 
and  enquired  for  the  Chevalier.  An 
interview  followed,  of  which  the  par- 
ticulars are  buried  in  the  most  pro* 
found  secrecy :  but  which  ensued  in 
the  stranger  s  locking  the  door  of  the 


apartment  on  the  outside,  and  proceed- 
ing up  stairs  sans  cetemonie^  to  an 
apartment  of  Pari«^an  pomp,  where, 
indulging  herself  with  the  delicious 
Sea- view,  lounged  the  Chevalieress  \n 
the  viranda.  She  was  a  handsome 
woman,  and  was  extremely  indignant 
at  the  intmsioTf.  The  stranger  at- 
tempted to'  explain,  but  the  lady 
Would  listen  to  no  explanation,  and 
was  proceeding  to  eject  him  by  ma- 
nual process,  when  he  told  her  in 
plain  nrofessional  language,  that  if 
she  refused  to  let  him  examine  the 
apartment,  he  must  lock  her  up  too  ; 
that  he  had  turned  the  key  upon  her 
husband,  whom  he  had  arrested  on  a 
charge  of  forgery  to  a  larffe  extent, 
and  that  the  pair  must  put  themselves 
en  route  for  London  under  his  chai^ 
within  the  next  half  hour.  The  poet 
sings, 

'*  Love,  light  as  air,  at  eight  of  human 

tieSf 
Waves  his  white  wings,  and  in  a  moment 

flies." 

He  never  waved  them  more  rapidly 
than  at  the  sight  of  the  Bow- Street 
ofHeei's  ties,  for  the  first  display  of 
his  warrant  instantly  dissolved  the 
connexion.  The  lady  declared  that 
she  was  simply  the  Platonic  acquaint- 
ance of  the  gentleman  5  that  she  had 
a  husband  of  her  own,  from  whom, 
though  temporarily  parted,  she  had 
never  thought  of  being  divorced  ; 
and  that  having  had  the  honour  of 
the  Chevalier's  friendship  but  for  an 
extremely  brief  period,  she  was  deter- 
mined not  to  risk  her  own  peace  of 
mind  by  stirring  an  inch  from  the 
spot  to  follow  him  to  jail.  She  ob- 
served that  she  even  thought  hcrselt 
ill-used  in  not  having  been  let  suffl. 
ciently  into  his  cofijldence ;  for  she 
had,  as  she  firmly  protested,  been 
led  to  think  by  his  declarations  that 
he  was  overflowing  with  opulence. 

The  lady  having  thus  cleared 
her  conscience,  and  fortified  her 
reputation,  stood  at  the  viranda  to 
have  the  last  indignant  look  at  the 
*'  too  lovely,  too  perfidious"  Platonic, 
who  had  thus  let  Cupid*s  wings  t)Ut 
themselves  in  motion.  The  Chevalier 
was  whisked  away  in  the  first  passing 
stage,  with  the  officer  at  his  side,  to 
prevent  his  experiencing  the  embar- 
rassments of  a  purseless  hero  on  an 
English  high-roiul ;  and  the  drama  has 
ended  for  the  time  in  his  consignment 
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to  Newg^,  imder  a  long  sacoession 
of  charges  of  swindling. 

Every  day  in  London  presents  some 
new  experiment  in  knavery.  Ring- 
dropping  is  obsolete,  bnt  some  ingeni- 
ous modifieations  of  it  occur  from 
time  to  time,  whieh  exhibit  the  dexte- 
rity of  London  practice.  Some  time 
since,  a  weU-dressed  personage,  with 
a  simple  exterior,  and  altogether  sans 
pretension,  came  rather  in  a  hurry  into 
the  coffiee-room  of  a  theatrical  tavern, 
and  expressed  his  embarrassment  at 
having  found  a  pockeUbook,  which 
bad  evidoitly  been  dropt  by  some  one 
gmng  to  the  neighbouring  theatre  of 
the  AddphL  Some  of  the  gentlemen 
came  roimd  to  the  box  where  he  sat, 
and  in  ihar  presence  he  examined  its 
contents.  It  contained  several  papers, 
and  among  them  a  bill  of  exchange  of 
some  amount,  several  promissory  notes, 
and  some  five-pound  notes.  What  to 
do  with  the  money  was  the  question. 
Some  of  the  party  recommended  that 
an  advertisement  'should  be  put  in 
smne  of  the  papers ;  others  advised, 
that  as  the  finder  had  exhibited  him* 
self  so  much  a  man  of  honour,  he 
should  propose  to  give  it  up  only  on 
receiving  an  adequate  reward.  The 
finder  stated,  that  he  was  in  such  cir- 
cumstances at  the  moment  as  to  ren* 
der  reward  a  matter  of  some  import- 
ance to  him,  but  said  that  he  could  not 
avail  himself  of  it,  as  he  was  about  to 
set  sail  for  the  East  next  day.  On  this 
a  bystander,  gifted  with  the  spirit  of 
speculation,  offered  to  purchase  his 
right  for  a  couple  of  guiness,  an  offer 
which  iras  finally  accepted,  and  the 
pocket-book  was  made  over  to  him, 
sealed  in  the  presence  of  the  company, 
at  the  request  of  the  finder,  and  depo- 
sited in  the  hands  of  the  landlord. 
The  advertisement  was  then  waited 
for,  but  waited  for  in  vain.  At  length 
the  book  was  re-opened»  and  applica- 
tion was  majAe  to  the  parties  whose 
names  were  on  the  biUs.  The  demnte- 
HUM/  now  approached  rapidly  :  the 
parties  knew  nothing  of  them,  the  bill 
and  promissory-notes  were  forgeries. 
But  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
five-pound  notes  ?  they  were  not  for- 

Sries,  but  notes  of  a  bank  which  had 
led  ten  years  ago.  The  value  of 
the  purchase  was  thus  reduced  to  the 
pocket-book,  and  the  value  of  the 
pocket-book  was  one  shilling. 

Of  all  the  persons  connected  with 
gaming  transactions,  billiard-markers 


are  the  most  punctilious  in  p<nntof 
character.  When  Mr  Gully,  the 
prize-fighter  and  race-horse  keeper, 
brought  in  his  charge  of  bribeiy  and 
corruption  against  a  member  of  the 
House  of  C!ommons,  the  langh  that 
was  raised  against  him  in  the  Hoose, 
on  the  occasion,  was  wrong ;  becanae, 
though  his  indignation  might  be  ridi- 
culous, his  knowledge  was  indispu- 
table.  A  betting-bw>k  keepo*  most 
be  acquainted  with  secrets  of  arts 
which  would  have  astonished  Friar 
Bacon  himself.  We  look  upon  Crock- 
ford,  for  instance,  as  a  very  clever 
fellow  for  a  fishmonger,  but  by  no 
means  ec^ual  in  point  of  science  to  the 
late  patnotic  member  for  Pontefiract, 
who  has  now  deprived  the  House  of 
the  advantages  of  his  investigation  in 
points  of  conscience,  and  has  returned 
to  his  old  trade  of  the  turf,  with  wits 
sharpened  by  his  new  trade  of  politics. 
But  a  propos  de  nos  mautons.  At  a 
billiard-table  at  one  of  the  dubs,  the 
attendant  marker,  who  was  one  of  the 
first-rate  hands  at  the  cue,  and  was 
supposed  to  be  a  marker  of  immacu- 
late honesty,  was  sent  out  by  one  of 
the  players  to  procure  change  fm  a 
bill  of  considerable  amount.  Having 
remained  absent  longer  than  seemed 
necessary,  the  gentleman  who  had 
given  him  the  bill  b^^  to  be  uneasy. 
The  rest  of  the  party  laughed  at  lus 
suspicion  of  a  man  whom  he  avored 
to  be  as  honest  as  any  of  themselves, 
an  averment  which  was  probably  true 
to  the  letter.  The  time  being  pro- 
longed, and  the  gentleman  growing 
more  uneasy,  one  of  the  party  ofiered* 
for  a  guinea,  to  guarantee  the  mark- 
er's return.  The  guinea  was  laid 
down,  but  the  marker  was  not  forth- 
coming. At  length  a  stranger  coming 
into  the  room,  mentioned  his  having 
seen  the  marker  in  a  cab,  going  at 
full  speed  out  of  town.  The  truth 
was  quickly  ascertained  ;  tiie  marker 
had  received  cash  for  the  bill,  put  it 
in  his  pocket,  and  vanished.  The 
amount  of  the  bet  was  paid,  the  laws 
of  honour  being  peremptory  on  tl^ 
suliject,  and  suspicion  was  richer  by 
the  amount  of  the  bill  than  credulity. 
Another  species  of  knavery,  more 
offensive  than  any  thing  ooncemed 
with  mere  personal  plunder,  is  tbe 
abstraction  of  relics,  ornaments,  and 
letters  from  collections  hospitably 
and  ^dly  shown  to  tiie  publie. 
There  are  few  collectors  of  Otermry 
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raritiesywlio  luiYe  not  had  to  complain 
of  those  vilenesses.  In  the  matter  of 
antiques,  "  cmrious  travellers*'  areez^ 
tremelj  formidable  persons.  A  Scotch 
paper  ihus  mentions  a  discreditable 
transaction  of  this  order.  *'  The 
genUenum  who  carried  off  an  old  and 
curious  iron  candlestick  belonging  to 
the  collection  in  the  Hall  at  Abbots- 
ford,  is  hereby  informed  that  it  is  only 
a  model  of  that  said  to  have  been  used 
by  Robert  the  Bruce.  He  is  at  liberty 
to  retain  it,  as  there  is  another  in  the 
collection,  and  he  may  exhibit  it  as  a 
memento  of  hb  visit  to  Abbotsford, 
and  uDgentlemanlike  conduct.** 

An  advertisement  in  one  of  the 
London  papers  gives  an  extraordinary 
example  of  reliance,  >rhere  circum- 
stances and  physiognomy  would  have 
inculcated  suspicion,  and  where  cir- 
cumstance and  physiognomy  were  in 
the  right  after  all.  The  advertisement 
offers  the  reward  of  a  hundred  pounds 
for  the  apprehension  of  a  caitiff  in 
the  employ  of  a  London  house,  who, 
being  sent  to  get  a  L.900  bill  cashed^ 
walked  off  with  nine  hundred  sove- 
reigns, and  has  hitherto  been  heard  no 
more  of.  The  description  of  his  per- 
son and  habits  argues  a  singular  disre- 
gard of  appearances  in  his  principals, 
for  he  is  described  in  the  first  instance 
as  down-looking ;  in  the  next,  bs  living 
with  a  woman  who  was  not  Ijis  wife, 
a  matter  which,  we  think,  should  not 
merely  have  excited  a  reluctance  to 
employ  lam,  but  created  a  pretty 
strong  suspicion  of  his  morals  ;  and, 
lasdy,  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  a  va- 
riety of  out-of-tiie-way  places,  a  s^le 
of  life  which  it  might  be  supposed  im- 
plied a  blot  in  his  escutcheon.  The 
result  was,  that  his  countenance  told 
involuntaiy  truth,  and  the  penalty  on 
bis  employers  for  not  perceiving  it,  or 
for  the  grosser  blunder  of  retaining  in 
their  service  a  man  who  was  living  in 
notorious  vice,  has  been  the  loss  of 
nine  hundred  solid  pounds  sterling. 
All  do  not  manage  their  affairs  quite 
80  loosely  with  reference  to  the  morals 
of  their  clerics.  We  recollect  an  in- 
stance a  few  years  ago,  where  one  of 
those  officials,  tolerably  high  in  one  of 
those  respectable  London  banks,  was 
summarily  disnussed,  in  consequence 
of  his  attentions  to  a  pretty  actress. 
This  foolish  fellow,  who  bad  a  wife  of 
his  own,  less  indebted  to  nature,  and 
more  to  time,  than  the  pretty  actress, 
had  mad^   Mmself  conspicuous   by 


biUet-doux  and  other  absurdities, 
which  probably  proceeded  no  further 
than  the  blockhead*s  own  vanity. 
The  old  wife  naturally  took  umbrage, 
and  as  the  ladies  do  not  always  pro- 
ceed in  the  most  pacific  manner  on 
those  occasions,  she  waylaid  the  act- 
ressy  and  attempted  to  treat  her  in  the 
way  according  to  which  St  Ursula  and 
her  eleven  thousand  viigins  prepared 
themselves  to  escape  the  assaults  of 
the  Saracens.  She  fixed  her  ten  nails 
in  the  cheeks  of  the  dangerous  beauty, 
and  hoped  to  make  her  harmless  by 
depriving  her  of  her  charms.  The 
police  interfered,  the  actress  was  res- 
cued, much  frightened  but  littie  hurt ; 
the  s^air  of  course  got  into  the  papers, 
the  banker's  clerk  became  a  public 
person^  and  the  bankers,  not  liking  to 
be  minpfled  with  the  fracas,  and  justly 
beginning  to  suspect  the  prudence  of 
a  gentieman  enamoured  of  pretty  act- 
resses, dismissed  him  from  their  coun- 
ter. This  was  a  tribute  paid  to  mo- 
ralsy  and  morals  repaid  the  service, 
for  within  a  few  months  it  was  ascer- 
tained that  the  ejected  clerk  had  com- 
menced a  new  business  for  himself, 
which  speedily  consigned  him  to  the 
hands  oi  a  court  of  justice,  which,  in 
its  turn,  speedily  consigned  him  to 
New  South  Wales.  The  bankers 
thus  escaped  being  made  the  first  ex- 
ample of  his  ingenuity  in  supplying 
the  expenses  of  a  showy  appendage  to 
the  Green-room.  As  for  the  hero 
himself,  if  he  has  not  been  already 
.hanged,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  is 
figuring  as  a  patriot  among  the 
Magna  Chartaists  of  Sydney,  de- 
claiming, with  free-bom  ardour, 
against  the  vices  of  Government,  as- 
serting the  rights  of  liberty  and  pro- 
perty, and  offering  the  hand  of  fellow- 
ship to  all  the  rabble  regenerators  of 
the  bankrupt  constitution  of  England. 

Let  us  now  do  justice  to  the  talent 
of  the  foreigner  by  the  narrative  of 
an  incident  stated  in  the  last  accounts 
from  Nicies.  Upon  a  height  near 
Venasso,  is  a  convent  of  Capuchins, 
in  which  dwelt  four  canons,  who, 
among  the  peasants  of  the  neighbour- 
ing y^l&gea,  enjoyed  a  very  high  repu- 
tation for  exemplary  charity  and  de- 
votion. AU  day  long  were  heard 
within  their  walls  the  tinkling  of  bells 
and  the  chanting  of  psalms;  at  all 
hours  the  chapel  of  the  monastery  was 
open;  there,  before  a  miraculous  stap 
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(ua  df  6t  Cjrprittit  vera  alnoti  always 
foaai  the  holy  broliien  knaeliiig  at 
the  alUr^  and  iaflietiog  on  thenaelv«s 
U)«  most  severe  flageUatione.  About 
the  iMginaing  of  last  montk  a  Canae- 
]kfi  brotbuer,  aocompaniod  by  a  mnle- 
teer,  passed  near  tho  ooBTODt  of  the 
Capudiuiia.  The  mnJie  on  which  the 
holy  firiar  was  seated  carried  likewise 
a  considerabie  sum  of  money,  wiiidi 
his  rider  had  just  brought  fipeoi  Aome. 
The  Canneyie  was  joggiag  leisurely 
along,  the  erening  was  fine,  and  the 
sun  just  afaont  to  set.  The  Amgebu 
sounded ;  and  the  good  father  was 
just  replying  devoutly  with  the  sign 
o£  the  cross,  when  ha  reeeived  a  vio- 
lent hfow  on  his  back.  *  On  his  turn- 
ing round  in  affiright,  two  aoen  laid 
h(Sd  of  him,  while,  a  few  paces  further, 
two  others  were  seen  with  leveled 
eafbioes.  •  The  aswieteer  escaped,  and 
eoaeeaifid  himself  behind  a  bush. 
After  a  Hem  jests,  the  hands  of  the 
Carmelite  brother  were  bound,  and  he 
was  led  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
monastery,  where  the  paity  disappear- 
ed behind  some  trees.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  Signer  Fitiberto,  a  linen- 
draper  at  Na^s,  received  firom  his 
brother,  the  Carmelite  monk,  a  letter 
to  Ae  following  ofEsct  :■-.<'  Signor,_ 
At  few  o'clock  this  morning  you  will 
ining  to  the  square  in  fjront  of  the 
Oap«ehtn  convent  at  Venasso  the  sum 
of  600  scudi ;  if  not,  one  hour  later, 
you  will  find  there  the  corpse  of  your 
brother.  Silence,  or  death  be  your 
own  ^ortton.**  Signor  Fiiibeito  had 
ouly  two  hours  before  bim.  He 
ti>emt4ed,  for  be  was  well  aware  of 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  Nea^ 
pol&tan  biigands  are  wont  to  carry 
their  menaces  into  execution,  m 
hastened  to  several  of  his  friends  to 
demand  their  counsd.  He  went  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  city,  and  ac- 
compamed  by  a  .strong  body  of  mill- 
tary,  they  set  off  for  the  jAace  indi- 
cated. It  was  already  past  four 
o'clock  when  t^iey  approached  the 
spot.  Filiberto  ran  on  before  bis 
companions,  but  on  his  arrival  found 
four  men  with  the  murdered  body  of 
his  brother  still  writhiog  at  their  feet. 
**  Per  graziodel cielo ! " — (You  have  al- 
ready assassinated  himl) — he  exclaim- 
ed with  all  his  might.  The  soldiers 
now  appeared  on  every  idde,  flight  was 
impossible,  and  the  brigands  surren- 
dered, without  attempting  the  slightest 
esistance.     They  were  loaded  with 


chains,  and  sonducted  to  Naples, 
where  they  confessed  that  they  were 
the  Capuchin  monks  of  the  convent 
of  Venasso,  and  that  they  had  already 
for  several  ^ears  exercised  the  profes- 
sion of  knights  of  the  road«  They 
were  tried,  and  condemned  to  death. 
The  King  confirmed  the  aentence, 
which  on  the  17th  instant  was  earned 
into  execution.  They  were  shot  at 
six  in  the  morning. 

All  the  world  knows  the  story  o. 
the  Baron  at  the  card-table,  throngfa 
whose  hand  Lord  Chesterfield  atM 
his  folk,  saying  that  if  there  were  a 
card  under  the  hand  it  would  be  so 
nmeh  the  Mafer;  hot  if  tiiere  were 
nomef  he  would  apologixe  &r  ih^  uus- 
take.  The  card  wag  found  onder  the 
hand,  and  the  ingenious  German  was 
kicked  down  stairs  in  due  form. 

But  a  more  recent  contrivance  lor 
rectifying  the  caprices  of  fortune  was 
detected  at  one  of  die  ganung-dubs  in 
Malta.  A  Baron  Wiideck,  in  one  of 
the  foreign  regiments  in  the  British 
service,  had  distinguiehed  himsHf  at 
the  tables  by  a  marvellous  mo  of 
luck.  The  Baron  won  everv  thing. 
His  style  of  talk  was  showy— liis  play 
was  dashing,  even  his  shuffiing  of  the 
cards  exhibited  the  skill  which  seemed 
to  be  native  to  every  movement  of  the 
Baron.  His  carelessness  as  to  winiiing 
was  remarkable,  yet  it  was  not  less 
remaikable  that  he  always  won,  how- 
ever maj^r^.  And  his  manual  dextevitr 
was  looked  on  as  the  more  strildw,  in 
oonsequence  of  a  wound  in  his  £and 
which  compelled  him  to  keep  it  always 
bandaged  with  a  ribbon. 

But  master  as  he  was  of  fortnne,  he 
was  not  master  of  those  eyes  wldch  in 
fortune  sometimee  gives.  An  officer, 
who  had  seen  the  contents  of  has  purse 
added  to  the  Baron's  a  few  minutes 
before,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  and 
in  an  extremeiy  IH-humour  with  bim- 
eelf,  chance,  and  mankind,  detemnned 
to  observe  the  Baron's  play.  In  a 
short  time  he  saw  what  he  thought  the 
comer  of  a  court  card  peeping  omt 
from  underneath  the  black  ribl^n  <» 
his  hand.  He  looked  more  vigilantly ; 
became  convinced  of  his  feet ;  sprang 
on  his  feet,  grasped  the  swindler*s 
hand,  and,  fixing  it  down  on  the  table, 
called  the  bystanders  to  witness  the 
denouement.  Thebandage  was  stripped 
olF,  several  cards  were  discovered 
under  its  folds,  with  which  the  sci^ice 
of  the  Baron  had  contrived  to  turn 
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the  ftDM  OB  all  ocetskuifi.  Whether 
the  luuiTe  ma4e  bis  exit  ]by  the  door 
or  the  YJiubvy  is  not  told  $  but  Im 
lockwis  stuped  for  tlie  tuue;  aad 
oBleesfiome  Eoglisk  faeirew  reiolir«d 
on  bamg  a  ikk  ai  all  neks*  ae  k  the 
custom  ofovr  travelled  heirMBes>  mar* 
jied  tlie  fiaisii»  and  made  him  a  maa 
offoitonein  epite  of  thia  muadTeo- 
tuc,  he  has  k  all  probability  eontiived 
to  get  hiaKelf  banged  before  this  date. 
A  maa  ef  (bit  arder  nuiat  have  made 
hiinseif  conapiciioafl  in  one  way  or 
other;  and  nothing  but  hanging eoidd 
have  cot  abort  his  fenae,  if  he  iraa  to 
have  fofiowed  tkt  prafesaioo. 

Bat  why  duMild  aot  Isalasid,  the 
eoQQtrf  of  g^uus,  have  ita  ahare  Sn 
these  explaita?  If  nuuder  and  rob- 
bery were  to  naake  sp  its  Uureifi,  the 
reports  of  lis  trasqudlkj  nnder  the 
O'MulgnTe  GoTeramentweiihl  emt3£Lb 
it  to  a  rank  that  Buut  raiae  the  jea- 
lousy of  a  horde  of  Tartara.  Every 
hoar  ef  that  nkiartnjiqaillity  auppties 
a  aeeoe  of  bnrnag,  aa  apfdied  lo  men, 
eatde,  aad  hay-atadu,  rar  the  fiaaiilade 
ef  diooling  persons,  the  phmdering 
of  hndior^  and  the  batteiing-in  the 
sbiNs  e€  4)onBtabla8  with  atonea,  that 
proves  die  ongiaal  talent  of  Papistry 
te  have  neendted  itaeif  to  more  than 
itfl  original  vigour,  vnder  the  foeterii^ 
anspiees  of  m  ISrEeods  of  freedom. 

Bol  these  dkplaya  have  lost  dietr 
Boveky.  We  have  now  to  give  a 
speehnen  of  diat  akiU  £br  which  the 
Agitator  deserves  nuve  credit  than  for 
Us  waitihe  propeaaitiea — a  pnn  jpiece 
of  that  art  wbieh  fmofessors  cail  h«n- 
bug,  bnt  which  pbdn-i^ken  people 
term  lymg.  The  scene  is  sentimen- 
taly  aad  inuat  have  drawn  tears  from 
aa  iaqaiaitor.  We  iamcj  thi^  we  see 
Mr  O'Coimell,  as  be  composed  it, 
RM^tiiig  at  tna  own  pathos;  fai^r 
M'Hnle  envriog  his  fae^ty  of  fiction ; 
mdthe^&Ceat  fteveiend"  Dr  Dens 
Mamy  pretesting  against  the  intru- 
aon  en  Me  patent  for  grave  absurdity. 
The  Ottmitive  is  worthy  of  die  stage, 
and  w«  recmgaBnend  k  to  the  dramadc 
prowess  of  Faifce.  '' Thomas  MHj«e," 
says  this  record  of  patriotism,  '*  was  a 
siiudl  fanner  on  Lord  Damley*s  pjpo- 
perty.  At  the  late  Longford  eie<^OQ 
the  Toiiea  tried  first  to  bribe  hha. 
Bnt  the  virtue  ^  Thomas  M<Gee  was 
inesorable.  They  next  tried  intimi- 
dation, Doty  however,  by  the  gentie 
metlioda  of  brewing  his  bones,  hom- 
ing his  cabin,  and  houghing  his  cattle. 


This  moderation  is  i^eserved  for  the 
friends  of  freedom  and  the  Agitator. 
The  Tories  put  in  force  the  more 
atrocious  viomace  of  stuffing  him 
with  beef  and  vbiahy,  and  by  the  vil- 
kny  of  thns  at  once  depriving  him  of 
his  appedle  and  his  understanding, 
attemj^ed  to  puzzle  his  conscience. 
But  this  ahominaUe  scheme  foUed. 
Though  the  destined  victim  swallowed 
all  he  eeuld  get,  tins  was  evidently 
not  oat  of  eoiruption,  but  of  contempt. 
He  eal»  drank,  and  made  up  his  mind. 
But  the  keenest  knavery  is  not  always 
the  most  sHDceesfid;  the  patriotism  of 
n  true  Papist  was  not  to  fidi  in  the 
hour  of  trial,  by  any  violence  of  beef- 
ateakfi,  <nr«rtifiee  of  strong  drink. 

**  TheoHs  M'G«6  at  length  made 
his  appearanee  on  the  hnstings.  Whe- 
ther &  gait  gave  evidence  of  a  tot- 
tering resolution,  or  the  whisky  was 
thoBght  to  ha?n  penetrated  bis  con- 
acaenoe,  aa  wdl  as  his  cranium,  some 
doubts  evidently  asoeo  in  the  patriotic 
crowd  aa  to  tlie  aide  on  which  he  was 
about  to  vote.  This  was  an  injustice 
to  the  ataggering  vnter ;  but  to  make 
assurance  denb^  sore,  his  wife,  as 
tip7  as  himself,  rushed  forward 
through  the  crowd,  canght  him  by 
Ikm  coat,  as  his  foot  was  by  accident, 
of  course,  on  the  step  <of  the  Pi^otest- 
ant  hustings,  and  pealed  in  his  ear, — 
'  As  you  value  your  soul,  will  you 
veto  against  your  oomitry,  and  dis- 
grace me  and  mine  ? '  The  voice  of  a 
wife  is  proveihialiy  iaqterative ;  the 
voter  paused ;  atiii  the  matter  was  in 
doubt,  until  another  application  was 
made  to  bis  foeMngs.  The  applicant 
was  Ids  son,  a  bi^eechless  boy,  with  a 
eountenanoe,  which,  however  unwash- 
ed, was  unqaestiouably  patriotic  in 
the  extreme.  '  Would  you  have  us 
all  murdered,  and  the  thateh  burnt 
over  us  to-night  an  our  beds,  if  you 
vote  for  Le  Froy,  if  y^w  vote  for  the 
Protestant  ?'  said  the  boy,  sriring  bis 
fother  by  the  other  ^skirt  of  bis  coat. 
*  W4Mdi  you  have  lather  Murphy 
excomniBnicate  us  by  book,  bell,  or 
candle?*  sopeamed  the  wifo  m  her 
tuna.  '  Worid  you  have  the  death's 
head  and  cross  bones  marked  up  at 
your  door  ?'  said  the  boy.  *  Woidd 
you  have  your  |ii^Ed  aonl  sent  to 
fiamee?'  bowled  the  wife  in  agony. 
'  Would  you  have  a  brace  of  bullets 
through  your  dcuU,  and  every  mother's 
aon  of  us  battered  to  death  with  sticks 
and  stones  before  morning?' groaned 
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the  boy,  ]x>intiiigr  to  the  bludgeong  and 
stones  which  seemed  abont  to  be  put 
in  motion  in  honour  of  the  Pope  and 
St  Patrick.  Nothing  could  resist  this, 
and  Thomas,  when  called  on  for  his 
vote,  Toted  like  a  Papist  and  a  hero. 
'  I  Tote/  said  he,  *  for  Luke  White, 
for  Henry  White,  my  Qneen,  and  my 
Country.*  This  was  giving  four  Totes 
instead  of  two,  but  if  plumpers  show 
partisanship,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that 
duplicates  show  loyalty.  The  narra- 
tiTe  now  proceeds,  in  all  the  triumph 
of  patriotism.  **  To  attempt  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene,"  says  the  0*Connell 
transcriber,  '*  to  tell  of  the  acclama- 
tions, of  the  shouts  of  joy  that  from 
the  Court-house  extended  to  the  ut- 
most limits  of  the  town,  would  be  ut- 
teriy  futile.  M'Ge^  in  conversation 
with  the  agents  of  the  Protestant  can- 
didate at  the  hustings,  exhibited  all  the 
hilarity  of  a  man  who  had  escaped 
from  having  his  head  broken  by  the 
simple  expedient  of  turning  his  coat, 
and  gaily  acknowledged  that  he  and 
his  fellows,  while  the  Protestant  can- 
didate expected  their  votes,  lived  on 
the  hi  of  the  land,  and  had  not  only 
their  beef  and  whisky,  but  a  piper  to 
play  before  them.  When  he  went 
forth  into  the  crowd,  the  old  patriot 
was  hailed  with  universal  rejoicings, 
the  Pats  flourished  their  shilelahs 
about  him,  and  with  his  wife  on  one 
side,  and  his  unbreeched  boy  on  the 
other,  he  was  carried  in  triumph  away 
from  the  hustings  down  the  street,  an 
example  of  those  virtues  that  slumber 
unseen  in  '  the  finest  peasantry  in  the 
world,'  a  prodigy  of  patriotism,  and  an 
illustrious  example  of  the  superiority 
of  the  Papist's  conscience  over  the 
captivations  of  indigenous  beef  and 
smuggled  whisky.'* 

We  have  no  wish  to  ofiPer  any  exr 
travagance  of  praise  to  the  British 
soldier.  But  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
trast him  with  the  foreign  one,  of 
whatever  nation,  without  remarking 
some  distinctions  highly  to  his  honour. 
At  least  equal  in  intrepidity  to  anpr 
troops  of  the  earth,  he  retains  his 
habits  of  discipline  better  in  the  field, 
under  aU  the  vicissitudes  of  success  or 
disaster,  better  than  any  of  them.  The 
German  is  brave,  but  he  is  too  ready 
to  diink  his  business  done ;  and  when 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  seem  to  go 
against  him,  it  is  remarkably  difficvdt 
to  induce  him  to  persevere*    Jn  the 


chief  battles  of  the  French  war  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  the  German  regiment^ 
though  frequently  attacking  with  great 
gall^try,  almost  habitually  moTed 
off  the  field  when  they  saw  an  enemy 
approaching  their  flsink.  The  Ger- 
mans,  too,  were  scandalously  prone  to 
desert,  though  this  occurred  less  fre- 
quently in  the  Revolutionary  war, 
than  in  earlier  times,  firom  the  natiooil 
abhorrence  of  the  French.  The 
French  soldier  is,  of  all  plunderers, 
the  most  merciless.  His  habits  in  an 
enemy's  country  are  those  of  the  free- 
booter. He  is  wanton  in  his  inioks, 
and  unhesitating  in  his  cruelties,  es- 
pecially  where  he  has  suffered  a  nw 
Tetse»  and  is  compeUed  to  retreat 
But  he  is  brave,  rapidly  rallies,  and 
though  apt  to  lose  heart  alter  a  first 
repulse,  yet  is  singularly  capable  of 
recovering  from  the  disorder  even  of 
flight,  and  renewing  the  battle. 

The  Spanish  sol<Uer  is  the  most  un- 
accountable of  all.  He  seems  the 
creature  of  circumstance,  sometimes 
daring,  steady  and  persevering,  some^ 
times  flying  at  the  first  diot ;  some- 
times exhibiting  the  noblest  intrepi- 
dity, sometimes  ludicrously  wavering, 
and  beaten  by  the  first  show  of  re- 
sistance ;  in  all  instances  unwilling 
to  do  any  thing  where  he  can  fioid  an 
ally  to  huard  himself  in  his  stead.  In 
the  Peninsular  war  the  Spanish  armies 
were  always  beaten  at  first  sight  b v  the 
French,  except  in  the  instance  of  the 
capture  of  Dupont's  army  at  Bayloi. 
They  never  fought  weU,  even  with 
the  example  of  the  Briti^,  with  the 
excitement  of  a  succession  of  victories ; 
and  what  was  "more  than  all,  under 
the  genius  of  Wellington.  As  if  tbdr 
native  indolence  had  combined  with 
their  native  pride,  they  have  nev^ 
fought  well  side  by  side  with  straneers. 
Yet  when  left  to  tiiemselves,  th^liave 
often  displaved  military  qualities,  that 
almost  justify  the  pre-eminence  whidi 
they  possessed  two  centuries  ago. 
There  were  well-known  instances,  even 
in  the  Peninsular  war,  when  the  adf- 
disciplined  Spaniard  fought  more  like 
a  tiger  than  a  human  being.  The  ex- 
ploits of  the  Carlists  at  uJs  momcfnt 
show  of  what  singular  disjdays  of 
courage,  patience  under  fiUigue,eoB- 
stancjT  under  the  severest  privations, 
and  high-spirited  loyalty  the  Spaniard 
is  capable.  Among  those  mea,  a 
march  of  fifty  miles  a-day  under  a 
ficorching  sun^  over  sands  and 
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taios,  with  little  food,  and  no  rest- 
ing^lace  but  the  bare  groand,  is 
not  uncommon.  They  fight  not 
merely  vith  gallantry,  but  with  dis- 
cipline. And  the  dashing  expeditions 
of  Gomez  and  Cabrera,  the  rapid  and 
scientifie  movements  of  the  mam  body 
onder  Don  Sebastian,  and  the  obstin- 
ate Yalonr  with  which  the  Biscayan 
ProTinces  are  defended,  though  almost 
stripped  of  all  the  regular  troops  by 
the  movement  on  Madrid,  show  what 
qnalities  have  been  hid  in  the  native 
soldiery  of  Spain. 

Bat  the  Spaniard  has  one  counter- 
acting quahty,  which  inflicts  an  inde- 
lible stigma  on  the  national  character. 
He  loves  blood.     Of  all  Europeans 
he  has  the  most  instinctive  recourse 
to  the  dagger.     No  war  since  .the 
savagery  of  the  struggles  of  the  Moor 
and  Spaniard  has  ^en  marked  by 
such  gratuitous  and  horrid  cruelties  as 
the  war  of  the  Christinos  and  Carlists ; 
and  this  too  in  the  century  which 
justly  boasts  of  having  softened  the 
horrors  of  war,  and  in  Uie  full  remem- 
brance of  the  conduct  of  Wellington 
to  his  prisoners.      The  atrocity  of 
killing  in  cold  blood  men  whose  re- 
sistance is  at  an  end,  the  majority  of 
them  forced  into  the  service,  and  all 
sons  of  the  same  soil,  has  branded 
both  sides  so  deeply,  that  all  English 
sympathy  for  either  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  only  wish  felt  in  this  coimtry  is, 
that  this  dreadful  waste  of  life  should 
be  brought  to  a  close,  whether  by  the 
flight  of  Christinoor  the  fall  of  Carlos. 
But  the  Spanish  soldier  is  cruel,  not 
only  to  his  antagonist  but  to  his  friend, 
not  only  to  his  enemy  but    to    his 
officer.     The  assassination  of  at  least 
six  officers  of  high  rank  within  the 
last  few  months,  stamps  the  character 
of  banditti  upon  the  troops  ;  and  we 
must  expect  that  the  continuance  of  a 
war,  wMch  generates  such  new  and 
unnatural  guilt,  must  extinguish  all 
the  moral  feelings  of  Spain. 

The  assassination  of  General  Saars- 
field,  one  of  the  latest,  was  one  of  the 
most  startling  of  those  treasons.  Saars- 
field  has  some  hold  on  English  recol-  ^ 
lections  from  his  descent.  His  family ' 
were  of  those  emigrants  who,  having 
fought  for  James  II.  in  Ireland,  re- 
tired on  his  defeat  to  France,  and  took 
service  in  the  French  army.  They 
had  fought  for  a  bigot  and  a  tyrant  in 
Ireland,  and  the  exchange  into  the 
service  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  bigot  und  a 
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tyrant,    altered    nothing    but    their 
climate.    The  12,000  troops  of  James 
who  thus  changed  masters,  but  not 
characters,  formed  the  original  Irish 
brigade,  a  force  of  bold  mercenaries, 
who  were  exposed  in  all  the  battles  of 
France,  were  recruited  constantiy  from 
the  superfluity  of  the  Irish  Papist  po- 
pulation, and  established  their  name, 
as  Irishmen  always  have  done  in  the 
foreign    services,    whether     French, 
German,  or  Austrian,  as  brave,  gal- 
lant to  the  ladies,  and  faithful  to  their 
masters.     By  degrees,  however,  the 
brifl^ade  ceased  to  be  recruited  from 
Ireland.      Common    sense    told   the 
Irishman  the  folly  of  throwing  away 
his  life  for  the  benefit  of  a  French 
king ;  or  perhaps  common    morality 
might  have  had  its  effect  in  giving 
him  a  distaste  for  the  .odious  cruelty 
and  criminality  of  shedding  the  blood 
of  strangers  in  a  cause  which  had 
nothing  to  ally  him  to  it  but  his  pay ; 
and  the  brigade  dwindled  away  until, 
at  the  period  of  the  Revolution  in 
1789,  it  was  reduced  to  an  insignifi- 
cant force.     Taking  the  royal  side,  it 
was  finally  driven  into    emigration, 
and  received  into  the  British  service. 
The  fortunes  of  the  Irish  brigade 
have  long  made  the  groundwork  for  a 
vast  deal  of  that  rhapsodical  declama- 
tion which  the  lower  haranguefs  of 
Irish  politics  mistake  for  eloquence, 
and  which  has  obtained  for  itself  the 
luckless  name  of  "  Irish  oratory." 
That  some  of  the  noblest  and  most 
genuine  eloquence  of  modern  times 
has  been  the  gift  of  the  higher  order 
of   Irish  genius  to    the   intellectual 
wealth  of  the  empire,  no  reader  of  the 
works  of  Burke,  Sheridan,  Grattan, 
and  Curran  can  doubt.      But  if  we 
were  to  write  a  treatise  "  De  causis 
corruptee  eloquentise,"  we  know  no- 
thing so  pregnant  with  examples  of 
every  deficiency  of  taste,  conception, 
and  reasoning,  as  the  general  order  of 
harangues  which  the  Popish  Parlia- 
ment of  the  Com  Exchange,  with  all 
its  afiiliated  branches,  pour  out  day  by 
day  to  insult  the  ears  of  the  educated 
world.     It  is  said  that  the  case  of  the 
Irish  brigade  is  to  figure  once  more 
among  the  *'  grievances"  of  Ireland ; 
and  that  a  son  of  the  Agitator  has 
been  sent  to  Paris  to  collect  materials 
for  a  manifesto  on  the  subject.      Of 
course  the    composition,    under   the 
finishing  hands  of  the  Agitator,  will 
be  like  every  thing  that  proceeds  from 
2  Y 
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the  same  qaarter,  an  unhesitating 
tissue  of  falsehoods^  insolent  to  the 
whole  Protestant  line  of  the  Bruns- 
-wickSf  and  panegyrical  of  the  Papist 
rebels  who  sold  tiiemselves  to  France 
for  their  hire»  and  continued  to  play 
the  mercenary  firom  generation  to 
generation.  Of  course^  too,  the  battie 
of  Fontenoy,  lost  by  the  blunderings 
of  the  British  general  after  it  was  ac- 
tually gained  by  the  gallantry  of  the 
British  soldiers,  wUl  be  among  the 
topics.  But  no  power  of  scurrility 
wiul  be  able  to  mspute  the  fact,  that 
the  Papist,  with  all  his  pretended 
patriotism,  left  his  country  benind  him ; 
that  the  Papist,  with  all  his  boasted 
heroism  in  the  cause  of  the  priest  and 
the  Pope,  was  beaten  out  of  the  field 
by  the  Protestant ;  and  that,  after  hav- 
ing shed  his  blood  for  France,  he  was 
glad  to  take  reftige  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  country,  and  rely  on  the 
toleration  of  the  Church — one  of  which 
he  had  fbrsaken,  and  the  other  ana- 
thematized. 

Saarsfield,  the  Spanish  general,  was 
a  descendant  of  the  officer  of  that 
name  who,  in  the  service  of  James, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  Irish  war, 
and  was  afterwards  created  Earl  of 
Lucan.  The  Spanish  general  had 
served  under  Wellington  in  the  Penin- 
sular War  with  some  distinction,  and 
was  considered  one  of  the  bravest  and 
most  intelligent  of  the  native  officers ; 
but  his  latter  days  were  degraded  by 
habits  unusual  among  the  people  of  the 
south — ^he  became  a  gross  drunkard. 
Thus,  when  put  at  the  head  of  the 
northern  army  in  Biscay,  he  exhi- 
bited notlung  but  the  disqualifications 
of  a  drunkard;— was  unwilling  to 
move ;  when  he  moved,  was  sure  to 
be  beaten,  and  when  beaten,  was  sure 
to  throw  the  blame  of  his  failure  on 
his  soldiers.  Such  a  man  must  have 
been  a  toy  in  the  grasp  of  Zumalacar- 
reguy,  the  only  military  genius  whom 
Spain  has  produced  within  the  last  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years,  at  once  scientific 
and  enterprising,  laborious  and  daring, 
calculating  and  brave.  Saarsfield 
was  at  length  dismissed  from  active 
command.  The  ferocity  of  the  Spa- 
nish soldiery,  in  one  of  the  late  revolts 
for  pay,  put  him  to  death,  totally 
without  reason,  pretext  of  Justice,  or 
any  other  impulse  than  the  tigerish 
love  of  shedding  human  blood. 

Some  characteristic  anecdotes  are 
told  of  his  eariier  habits.  One  of  them 
was  a  passion  for  single  combat.     He 


was  a  singularly  skilful  swordsman, 
and  this  justly  mminishes  our  praise 
of  his  personal  intrepidity,  if  any  can 
be  given  to  such  brutal  displays.  He 
used  to  say  that  he  would  not  conde- 
scend to  know  any  nuin  as  a  gentle- 
man who  had  not  exhibited  his  spirit 
in  fighting  a  duel.  The  acquaintance 
was  accordingly  challen^^  on  the 
first  opportumty.  If  he  declined  this 
mode  of  proving  his  fitness  for  the 
honour  of  the  Don*8  intimacy,  there 
was  an  end  of  all  intercourse,  and  he 
was  pronounced  a  poltroon.  If  he 
fought,  and  showed  any  zeal  in  the 
combat,  he  had  passed  uie  only  ordeal 
required^  and  was  thenceforth  the 
chosen  friend.  Yet  in  all  this  there 
was  obviously  a  good  deal  of  foreign 
fanfaronade.  Saarsfield  surrived  all 
his  swordsmanship  to  be  butchered  in 
old  age  by  the  bayonets  of  his  savage 
soldiers,  and  probably  the  hostility 
of  his  friends  was  not  much  more 
serious  than  his  own.  The  continental 
duel  with  swords  was  generally  ter- 
minated with  a  slight  wound  through 
the  sword-arm.  The  bullet  is  a  more 
formidable  messenger,  and  of  the  bul- 
let foreigners  have  a  dislike,  which 
shows  that  they  know  all  the  difference 
of  the  perils. 

The  French  are  now  curiously 
exemplifying  the  proverb  of  **  seeing 
the  mote  in  the  eyes  of  others."  At 
this  moment  the  "  beam"  in  the  very 
centre  of  French  sagacity  is  the 
seizure  of  Algiers.  It  was  an  act  of 
as  unjustifiable  rapine  as  the  worst  of 
Napoleon*s.  It  has  the  mark,  too,  of 
as  rude  a  policy  as  if  it  had  been  per- 
petrated by  a  Tartar  horde;  and 
hitherto  its  consequences  have  been 
only  military  disgrace,  national  ex- 
penditure, and  the  resistiess  evidence 
that  France,  under  all  its  governments, 
is  equally  predatory.  A  new  expedi- 
tion is  now  under  sail  for  Africa ;  it 
will,  we  presume,  succeed  for  the 
time.  The  perseverance  of  the  Euro- 
pean, with  all  his  wealth,  his  disci- 
pline, and  his  system,  is  always  too 
much  for  the  desultory  valour  of  the 
barbarian,  with  his  poverty,  his  wild- 
ness,  and  his  want  of  order.  But 
though  it  is  possible  that  Constantine 
may  be  a  French  possession,  and  that 
French  perruquiers,  opera-dancers, 
and  toymen  may  even  open  their 
exhibitions  in  North  Africa,  we  en- 
tirely doubt  that  France  will  ever 
make  that  shore  a  profitable  colony. 
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It  ban  already  cost  her  a  vast  mortality 
in  the  field  and  in  the  hospital,  nearly 
ten  millions  sterling,  and  yet  the 
native  powers  are  as  bitter  as  ever, 
better  disciplined,  more  united,  and 
more  powerful  year  by  year. 

It  is  clear  that  the  French  attempt 
on  Africa  has  excited  the  attention 
of  more  than  the  European  powers. 
The  sailing  of  the  Turkish  fleet  to 
Tunis  proves  that  Mahometanism 
is  awake;  and  though  the  direct  ob- 
jects of  that  expedition  may  have  been 
thwarted  by  the  sailing  of  the  French 
squadron  under  Gallois,  still  the  Afri- 
can Beys  have  learned  from  it  that, 
in  case  of  further  aggresrion,  they  will 
not  be  left  unassisted.  We  doubt 
altogether  the  advantage  of  Algiers  to 
France,  if  it  were  wholly  in  her  pos- 
session to-morrow.  France  is  not  a 
rich,  powerful,  and  over-peopled 
country,  wanting  a  vast  variety  of 
commodities,  unproducible  by  her 
own  soil.  She  is  a  thinly-peopled 
countnr,  poor,  and  producing  within 
herself  almost  all  that  the  simple  wants 
of  her  peasantry  require.  She  has 
com,  wine,  and  oil  for  subsistence, 
wool  for  clothing,  and  scarcely  requires  • 
more.  If  she  must  have  coffee  and 
sugar,  she  could  buy  them  at  this  mo- 
ment ten  thousand  times  cheaper  than 
by  a  war  with  Africa,  or  a  peace 
which  will  be  but  a  constant  anticipa- 
tion of  war — a  peace  garrison  of 
30,000  men,  with  a  fleet,  and  thus  a 
constant  drain  alike  on  her  military 
populatiop  and  her  purse.  The  whole 
is  simply  an  affair  of  national  pride  ; 
the  nation  wished  to  have  something 
to  exhibit  as  a  conquest.  It  is  a  rem- 
nant of  the  frantic  ambition  of  Napo- 
leon, which  ended  in  his  ruin — a  rem- 
nant of  the  old  ambition  of  France, 
which,  always  beginning  in  injustice, 
always  closed,  after  long  vicissitudes, 
in  disgrace.  However  the  tide  of 
success  may  turn  in  her  favour  for  the 
hour,  we  have  no  fear  in  predicting 
that  the  invasion,  even  of  barbarian 
Algiers,  will  yet  be  shown  to  have 
been  as  unwise  as  it  was  uigust ;  that 
after  having  brought  down' vengeance 
on  the  dynasty  of  Charles  X.,  it  will 
bring  down  disaster  upon  that  of  Louis 
Philippe ;  and  that  Europe  will  at 
once  receive  another  lesson  of  the  ill- 
fortune  of  political  rapine,  and  feel 
that  the  blood  even  of  the  half>savage 
African^ Mahometan  and  Moor  as  he 
is— is  not  to  rush  without  a  voice  into 
the  soil. 


But  the  French  jdui'nals  are  actually 
charging  England  with  a  similar  spirit 
of  rapine,  and  pronouncing  that  we 
are  about  to  take  possession  of  Ceuta, 
*'  as  they  have  already,'*  so  says  the 
National^  **  made  themselves  masters 
of  Passages  and  St  Sebastian,  and  are 
already  attempting  Barcelona."  Such 
are  the  suspicions  to  which  the  infi- 
nitely childish  policy  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  subjects  the  honestv  of  the 
English  character.  But  the  French 
may  be  secure  on  the  side  of  the  Spa- 
nish fortresses:  the  Legion  is  no 
more.  Beaten  first,  and  beggared  after, 
the  speculation  of  Colon^  Evans  is 
bankrupt,  and  the  patriotic  flogger 
himself  the  Nero  iy)  of  Hemani,  is 
reposing  on  his  yellow  laurels  in  Bel- 
gium, until  the  Session  calls  him  back 
to  exhibit  his  patriotism  in  England 
as  richly  as  he  exhibited  his  gallantry 
in  Spain,  and  prove  to  the  satbfaction 
of  Westminster  and  Radicalism,  that 
whUe  to  floe  even  a  robber  in  uniform 
in  England  is  a  horrible  insult  to  hu- 
man nature,  to  flog  in  Spain  is  per- 
fectly natural,  military,  and  merito- 
rious. The  Colonel  must,  we  presume, 
read  the  late  despatches  from  Biscay ; 
and  if  so,  with  what  remorse  must  he 
read  I  The  wretched  men  whom  he 
led  into  that  wretched  service,  for  the 
most  wretched  of  all  motives—  money — 
the  miserable  mercenaries  have  been 
routed,  slaughtered ;  and  in  the  field, 
when  they  were  made  prisoners,  shot 
in  cold  blood.  Thank  Heaven  we 
have  no  feelings  in  common  with 
pseudo-patriotism ;  we  cannot  fathom 
the  depths  of  the  Radical  heart ;  but 
if  that  pseudo-patriot  and  Radical, 
whom  the  Westminster  rabble  have 
made  their  representative,  has  a  heart 
vrithin  his  bosom,  or  a  spirit  partaking 
of  any  common  sympathy  with  man, 
it  must  be  wrung  by  the  fate  of  tho 
unhappy  beings  whom  he  led  into 
Spain%  If  he  had  a  sense  of  what  was 
due  to  them,  he  would  have  remained 
on  the  Spanish  soil  till  it  was  either 
opened  to  receive  his  corpse,  or  till 


the  last  man  of  the  Legion  had  been 
embarked  for  the  British  shore.  If  he 
could  not  have  continued  aa  their 
commander,  he  ought  to  have  conti- 
nued as  their  comrade ;  he  ought  to 
have  taken  off  his  epaulettes,  tossed 
away  the  ridiculous  stars  and  ribbons, 
which  can  never  dignify  defeat,  and, 
musket  in  hand,  entered  the  ranks-  as 
a  volunteer.  He  should  have  felt  it 
his  first  duty,  as  a  maa  of  honour;  to 
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have  lived  and  fought  with  his  men 
while  one  of  them  lived  and  fought  in 
Spain.  But  Brussels  is  a  natural 
quarter  for  a  dilapidated  warrior,  and 
we  shall  have  him  hack  on  the  first 
mustering  of  the  O'Connellite  serfs, 
haranguing,  enthusiastic,  and  heroic 
as  ever. 

Tife  power,  say  the  French  papers, 
**  which  shall  possess  Ceuta,  as  well 
as  Gibraltar,  will  possess  the  two  keys 
of  the  Mediterranean."  That  power 
would  be  able  to  close  the  Straits 
agunst  the  ships  of  all  nations,  and  its 
cannon  would  sweep  it  like  the  glacb 
of  a  citadel.  Toulon,  Marseilles, 
Barcelona,  Naples,  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  and  even  the  Black  Sea 
would  have  need  of  the  permission  of 
England  to  pass  the  limits  of  ancient 
navigation,  and  would  be  reduced  to 
carry  on  a  mere  coasting  trade. 

**  This  is  doubtless  of  little  conse- 
quence to  the  French  Government, 
whose  sole  care,  with  respect  to  fo- 
reign relations,  seems  to  be  to  gain 
the  good-will  of  all  the  old  monarchies, 
and  get  itself  acknowledged  by  them ; 
but  is  of  great  importance  to  Russia, 
which  has  entertained  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury the  project  of  establishing  at  Con- 
stantinople the  seat  of  its  maritime 
power ;  and  which,  if  the  English  were 
to  plant  their  standard  at  Ceuta«  would 
find  itself  deprived  in  an  instant  of  the 
fruit  of  all  die  efforts  that  it  has  made 
since  the  reign  of  Catherine. — 2d,  A 
journal,  which  is  printed  at  Paris,  but 
which  appears  not  to  be  a  stranger  to 
the  political  considerations  which  actu- 
ate the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburgh,  ex- 
pressed this  morning  great  anger  that 
France  did  not  oppose  the  new  enter- 
prise of  Great  Britain.  We  believe 
that  the  representative  of  the  Emperor 
Nicholas  will  hold  the  same  language 
to  the  Cabinet  of  the  Tuileries.  If 
the  EngUsh  persist^  it  will  be  obliged 
to  break  this  peace  at  any  price>  which 
has  cost  it  most  disgraceful  sacrifices, 
and  to  take  part  in  a  quarrel  in  which 
we  dare  act  only  a  subordinate  part. 
It  will  be  constrained  either  to  second 
the  ambition  of  our  neighbours  by 
closing  against  itself  the  ports  of  that 
sea,  which  ought  to  have  been  a  French 
lake,  (/)  or  to  follow  in  the  train  of  the 
greatest  enemy  of  modem  civilisation. 

"  Such  are  the  political  questions 
wliich,  at  no  remote  date,  will  perhaps 
cQ^age  general  attention  on  that  coast 
of  Africa  which  our  Government  does 
not  dare  either  to  reject  or  retain.    It 


b  to  be  present  in  this  dbpute  that  our 
seamen  are  to  continue  their  cruise. 
If  other  principles  had  prevailed  among 
us,  they  would,  doubtless,  have  had  to 
act  a  more  glorious  part,  and  more  ad- 
vantageous to  France." 

All  this  is  dexterous ;  but  it  is  French 
dexterity,  and  the  ambition  of  Eng- 
land, which  does  nothing,  wUl  not  be 
a  set-off  against  the  ambition  of  France, 
which  attempts,  before  the  eyes  of 
Europe,  to  seize  a  territory  equal  to 
one  of  the  largest  European  ktn^oms 
— a  vast  country,  500  miles  long,  by 
200  broad — and  whose  full  possession, 
if  such  it  should  ever  obtain,  might 
enable  our  simple,  yet  rather  stirring 
neighbours,  to  act  upon  the  whole  line 
of  the  Mediterranean.  However,  it 
now  seems  probable  that  the  expedi- 
tion will  be  retarded  still.  It  has 
reached  the  Algerine  shore ;  but  there 
it  halts  for  reinforcements.  The  cal- 
culations of  the  War  Minister  are 
thus  acknowledged  to  have  been  on 
too  small  a  scale,  though  he  has  sent 
20,000  men.  The  Arabs  say,  in  their 
style,  that  the  French  can  no  more 
take  Constantine  than  "  a  swarm  of 
ants  can  take  an  e^^  out  of  a  milk 
pot."  So  be  it.  They  have  enongh 
to  employ  them  in  planting  their  com 
and  pruning  their  vines  in  Europe. 
Cutting  throats  in  Africa  is  more  peri- 
lous, and  less  profitable. 

The  present  condition  of  Egypt  is 
perhaps  amongst  the  most  remarkable 
of  any  existing  territory  of  the  world. 
The  J ewish  prophecies  maried  it  from 
the  earliest  periods  of  histoiy  as  lying 
under  anathema,  second  only  in  stern- 
ness and  extent  to  that  of  Judea  itself. 
Its  religious  corraptions,  wluch  hare 
been  si^ered,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  to  what  depths  the  human 
mind,  in  its  natural  state,  can  descend, 
brought  down  upon  it  the  extraordi- 
nary malediction  that  the  Egyptians 
should  never  be  an  independent  people. 
No  prophetic  declaration  has  been 
ever  more  distinctly  fulfilled.  For 
nearly  three  thousand  years  the  Egyp- 
tians have  been  the  prey  of  adventu- 
rers, successfully  ravaged  by  the  Per- 
sians, tyrannized  over  by  the  Greek 
successors  of  Alexander,  turned  into 
a  province  by  the  Romans,  ravaged 
by  its  Saracen  Government^  enslaved 
by  its  Mameluke  robbers,  conquered 
by  the  French,  again  in  the  haiids  of 
the  Turks,  and  at  this  hour  mastered 
by  a  Turkish  slave. 
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Whether  its  long  depression  is  now 
about  to  cease,  or  whetneri  as  is  much 
more  probable,  it  is  destined,  on  the 
death  of  Mahomed  Ali  and  his  son,  to 
fall  again  into  the  hands  of  the  Turk, 
and  feel  the  pillage  of  a  Turkish  Go- 
yernment,  is  only  for  the  future  to  de- 
cide. But  the  not  less  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance characterises  Egypt,  that  it, 
ofall  the  regions  of  the  earth,  is  perhaps 
the  most  singular  instance  of  a  continu- 
ance of  fertility,  and  of  a  perpetual  pro- 
vision for  that  fertility.  In  the  midst 
of  a  desert,  the  narrow  land  of  Lower 
Egypt  presents  to  the  eye  a  territory 
whose  exuberance  scarcely  reauires 
the  aid  of  human  labour,  ana  has 
scarcely  ever  failed  during  a  course  of 
centuries.  This  is  the  well-known 
work  of  the  well-known  Nile.  But  it 
is  not  to  be  overlooked,  that  the  moral 
and  physical  conditions  of  Egypt,  ex- 
hibiting the  most  direct  contrast  to 
each  other  since  the  days  of  Pharoah, 
give  decisive  proof  of  the  fact  that  die 
power  and  prosperity  of  a  nation  are 
dependent  on  higher  sources  than  soil 
and  situation.  The  position  of  Egypt 
is  made  for  power.  Inaccessible  by 
land,  with  the  desert  for  its  rampart ; 
iDaccessible  by  sea,  from  the  shal- 
lows of  the  Nile,  if  the  people  had  the 
spirit  to  defend  either  frontier  or  their 
shore;  standing  on  the  central  point 
between  the  east  and  west,  and  thus 
commanding  the  opulent  commerce  of 
both  with  the  unexampled  productive- 
ness of  a  soil  utterly  inexhaustible, — 
why  has  Egypt  been  a  prey  or  a  pro- 
vince for  nearly  3000  years?  All 
probability  is  against  it;  nature  is 
against  it ;  but  fact  is  for  it,  and  pro- 
phecy had  prepared  us  to  expect  it. 
Great  designs  of  Providence  may  be 
in  activity  at  this  moment  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  East  to  its  moral  under- 
standing, and  for  the  extinction  of 
those  horrid,  fierce,  ignorant,  and  god- 
less governments  which  tear  it  to 
pieces.  The  thoughts  of  men,  totally 
free  from  extravagance,  are  turning 
upon  Palestine.  The  days  of  the 
.  Crusader  will  never  come  again ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  new 
influence  is  turned  towards  regions  on 
which  neither  Jew  nor  Christian  can 
look  without  a  mingling  at  once  of  joy 
and  pain,  of  the  loftiest  hope  and  the 
deepest  humiliation. 

The  ceremony  of  the  opening  of  the 
Nile  has  lately  taken  place,  and  it  is 
singularly  characteristic. 

At  four  in  the  afternoon  of  the  19th 


of  August,  the  Nile  having  risen  to 
the  proper  height  for  cutting  the  canals 
through  which  the  waters  of  the  Nile 
are  conveyed  into  Lower  Egypt^  a 
large  boat,  having  8ca£fblding  erected^ 
dressed  with  flags,  awnings,  and  car- 
pets for  the  occasion,  and  crowded 
with  people,  was  seen  slowly  ascending 
the  stream  ;  and  presently  another 
large  dressed-out  boat  steered  off  to 
the  former ;  both  were  lashed  to- 
gether; these  were  preceded  by  an- 
other boat,  having  a  gun  on  her  bow> 
which  continued  firing  during  their 
ascent  up  the  river.  These  three 
were  joined  by  various  other  boats. 
Both  sides  of  the  Nile  were  crowded 
with  lookers-on.  The  Garden  of 
Rhoda,  which  lies  contiguous  to  the 
spot  where  the  waters  are  let  in,  was 
also  densely  crowded.  On  the  arrival 
of  the  vessels  at  this  point  they  were 
received  with  a  salute  of  artillery^ 
stationed  there  for  that  purpose — 
Through  the  whole  night  boats  had 
been  constantly  passing  up  and  down, 
most  of  them  with  Arab  music  on 
board.  In  fact,  for  this  one  night  in 
the  year,  the  Nile  may  be  said  to  re- 
semble Venice  in  its  summer  sere- 
nadmg. 

At  frequent  intervals,  rockets^  artil- 
lery, blue-lights,  and  fireworks  of  va- 
rious descriptions  were  fired  through- 
out the  night.  Close  to  the  spot 
where  the  cut  was  to  be  made,  stand 
the  buildings  which  contain  the  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  waters  of  the 
Nile  are  conveyed  to  the  citadel  of 
Cairo.  Those  buildings  seemed,  when 
the  fireworks  were  playing,  like  a 
huge  fortification ;  for,  as  tiiey  occa- 
sionally lightened  the  atmosphere, 
hundreds  of  people  were  seen  on  the 
summits.  As  the  morning  dawned, 
the  boats  with  the  harems  began  to 
appear  with  various  suites  from  dif- 
ferent points.  First  came  the  ex. 
sheriff  of  Mecca,  witii  his  splendid 
and  pampered  Arab  horses,-  of  the 
true  Neghed  breed,  probably  the 
finest  in  the  world;  then  came  the 
dervishes  from  Turkey;  those  wore 
their  handkerchiefs  and  badges  on 
this  occasion.  The  consuls  of  Euro- 
pean nations,  as  well  as  the  subjects 
of  those  nations,  all  repaired  to  the 
spot. 

Next  came  the  military,  civil,  and 
other  officers  of  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment; and  last,  not  least,  at  eight 
o*clock,  came  Habib  Effendi,  the  ve- 
nerable and  respected  Governor  a 
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Cairo,  to  attend  the  opening  of  the 
waters.  His  bakeel  b^an  to  throw 
copper-money  in  handfuls  for  the  poor 
into  the  canal.  At  sunrise  the  la^ 
bearers  stationed  to  cut  the  soil  were 
at  their  work ;  and  at  a  quarter-past 
eight  the  waters  rushed  m,  and  in  ten 
minutes  after  a  boat  passed  through, 
and  floated  for  two  miles  inland. — 
Habib  Effendi  then  presented  the  Cadi 
of  Cairo  with  a  caftan,  or  robe  of 
honour;  and  his  agent  also  gaye  other 
robes  to  the  officers  of  the  Cadi.  The 
tents  and  two  most  beautiful  flags  of 
^oth  of  gold  were  now  struck,  and  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  whole  mul- 
titude had  disappeared.  All  were 
dressed  in  their  richest  costumes,  and 
aU  wore  happy  faces.  The  shouts  of 
the  multitude,  and  the  roar  of  cannon 
at  the  first  gush  of  waters  was  almost 
paralyzing,  joined  as  it  was  with  a 

grayer  to  Heayen  from  nearly  every 
uman  being  on  the  spot,  whose  num- 
bers probably  amounted  to  250,000. 

wMle  the  present  extraordinarr 
man  at  the  head  of  Egypt  lives,  aU 
will  go  well ;  but  age  is  already  press- 
ing on  him.  Ibrahim,  his  son,  is 
-fticUy ;  and  a  few  years  will  probably 
dissolve  the  whole  fabric,  restore  the 
dominion  of  the  savages  and  tiie  sands, 
lay  the  power  of  the  g^eat  Viceroy  in 
the  same  historic  dust,  where  the 
valour  of  Saladin  and  the  ferocity  of 
the  Beys  had  been  laid,  and  leave 
nothing  but  the  foundation  for  a  new 
thousand*and-one  nightiy  dreams  of 
Arab  and  African  splendours,  the 
rhapsodies  of  future  Egyptian  min- 
strels, ^d  the  theme  of  travellers  look- 
ing for  the  spirit  of  the  mighty  Ma- 
hemmed  AH  among  the  fragments  of 
his  towers  and  tombs. 

The  meeting  of  the  Scientific  Asso- 
ciation at  Liverpool  has  been  among 
the  most  popular  of  those  anniver- 
saries. Things  of  this  kind  are  easily 
turned  into  ridicule,  and  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  some  of  tiie  com- 
munications read  at  the  meetings 
were  remarkably  trifling.  We  doubt 
whether  the  oratory  of  the  professed 
haranguers  was  much  above  the  com- 
monplace rhetoric  which  usually 
figures  in  all  assemblies,  when  self- 
sudOSciency  in  the  speaker  is  corres- 

g ended  to  by  noisy  ignorance  in  tiie 
earers.  And  we  think  a  much  worse 
sym^tonif  too,  there  is  in  all  those 
meetings — a  tendency  to  set  soripture 
and  sdenoe  at  raiiance,  and  to  assert 


a  siUv  superiority  over  prejudice,  on 
the  amy  groimd  of  believing  the  non- 
sense of  some  rambling  geolog^  in 
preference  to  the  declared  and  precise 
language  of  inspiration.     But  at  Li- 
verpool we  certainly  were  spared  the 
offensive  folly  of  the  hurrah  of  the 
rabble  of  cognoscenti,  on  a  dergprman's 
giddily  giving  a  date  and  ongin  to 
the  world  wholly  contradictory  to  that 
which  is  expressly  given  in  the  Bible. 
The  point  is  of  the  very  highest  im- 
portance, for  if  the  Bible  is  untrue  in 
one  solemn  statement,  what  is  to  sus- 
tain its  authority  in  others  ?    And  we 
are  to  observe,  that  the  Mosaic  origin 
of  the  worid  is  stated  as  a  fact  in  the 
most  important  and  solemn  document 
in  the   Old   Testament.       The    ten 
commandments  is  the  only  fact  stated 
there,  and  on  the  statement  of  that 
fact  is  founded  the  institution  of  that 
seventh  day,  which  was  appointed  to 
be  kept  sacred  to  worship,  and  to  hu- 
man rest  through  all  ages,  for  the  dis- 
tinct emblem  of  the  final  happiness  of 
mankind.    "  In  six  days  God  made 
heaven  and  earth,  the  sea,  and  all  that 
in  them  is,  and  rested  the  seventh  day.** 
Nothing  oan  be  more  unequivocal  than 
this  language.    It  is  not  to  be  diluted 
away  by  any  critical  artificcj  such  as 
that  which  profanely  toys  with  the 
general  Mosaic  narrative.  If  the  scep- 
tic shelters  himself  under  the  phrase, 
"  In  the  beginning,^*  as  indefimte,  and 
idly  argues  that  it  may  mean  a  tiiou- 
sand  or  a  million  of  years,  there  is 
no  possibility  of  even  the  shadow  of 
such  subterfuge,  trifling  as  it  is  at 
best,  in  the  language  of  the  Decalogpie. 
There  the  six  days  comprehend  the 
whole  mighty  operation ;  and  we  have 
only  to  decide  between  the  direct  words 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  flippant  conjec- 
tures of  bu^  sciolists,  dabbling  in  en- 
quiries confessedly  in  their  infancy, 
investigations  which  have  not  examin- 
ed a  millionth  part  even  of  the  earth*8 
surface,  which  know  nothing  whatever 
of  its  interior  beyond  a  few  lime-pits 
and  coal-mines,  which  are,  by  their 
own  acknowledgment,  but  b^inning 
to  have  any  conception  of  the  great 
agencies — the  magnetic,  electrical,  and 
etherial  influences—probably  instru- 
mental in  all  the  phenomena  of  nature. 
This  presumptuous  philosophy  is  al- 
ready foreed  to  feel  that  there  are  other 
agencies  at  work  of  which  man  knows 
nothing  but  by  their  necessity,  and 
which  may  be  as  numerous  aa  the 
sands  of  tiie  sea^  and  as  poirerM  and 
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•xtensiTe  as  grayitation  itself.  Yet 
it  is  in  the  midst  of  this  mass  of  im- 
matoritj  and  ignorance  that  the  pre- 
tended philosopher  lifts  up  his  pert 
physiognomy*  and  pronounces  his  im- 
pudent oracle.  The  heavens  and 
earth  were  created  within  the  term  of 
nr  de^Si  or  the  Decalogue  is  untrue. 
If  the  geologist  puts  his  little  autho- 
rity against  thb  most  solemn  and  aw- 
ful of  all  Divine  documents*  we  say* 
let  him  beware  of  the  contradiction 
that  amounts  to  blasphemy.  If  the 
ten  commandments  can  be  false*  no- 
thing in  religion  can  be  true.  Is  this 
putting  down  reason  by  religion  ? 
No.  It  is  giving  the  greatest  weight 
to  reason ;  for  it  is  arguing  from  that 
reason  which  proves  that  the  Deity 
cannot  propagate  a  falsehood*  to  the 
fsLct,  that  wnat  he  has  declared  must . 
be  a  truth ;  that  it  is  infinitely  easier 
for  human  inexperience  to  blunder 
throngh  want  of  knowledge*  and  for 
human  vanity  to  blunder  through  want 
of  sense*  than  for  the  Divine  Being  to 
partake  of  human  fallibility ;  and  An- 
ally, that  it  is  wise  to  distrust  the 
conclusions  of  inadequate  knowledge* 
and  wiser  still  to  take  as  the  principle 
of  all  investigation*  the  maxim*  that 
the  Deity  can  no  more  deceive  than 
he  can  be  deceived. 

As  to  the  childish  subterfuge*  that 
the  "  Days  of  creation  may  have  been 
incomparably  longer  than  days  at 
present*"  let  the  astronomer  settle  this 
question.  He  will  tell  the  sciolist 
that  the  addition  of  a  month  in  the 
year  would  have  required  a  totally 
different  bulk  of  the  globe,  or  a  vast 
change  in  its  gravitation — and  that 
the  lengthening  of  the  day  by  even  a 
single  second*  or  its  shortenmg  by  a 
single  second*  would  have  amounted* 
in  our  era*  to  an  addition  or  dimi- 
nution of  no  less  than  six  hours  in  the 
day— a  change  which  would  totally 
subvert  the  length  of  the  year*  and 
with  it  the  whole  economy  of  vege- 
table and  animal  nature,  in  fact*  the 
whole  hypothens  is  untenahie. 

It  is  to  be  observed*  in  the  entire  of 
this  subject*  that  of  all  the  sciences* 
geology  Is  at  present  least  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  science ;  that  it  is 
little  more  than  fifty  years  old*  owing 
its  birth  to  Werner  in  the  middle  of 
the  last  century ;  that  it  must  be*  from 
its  nature*  the  slowest  of  all  sciences* 
it  being  wholly  a  matter  of  facts  ac- 
quirable only  by  separate*  slow*  and 
extensive  inyestigation  of  the  surface 


of  the  globe.  Yet  of  all  the  sciences 
it  is  alrisady  the  most  presuming*  and 
every  trivial  gatherer  of  pebbles  Sincies 
himself  master  of  a  theory  of  the  globe. 
It  is  also  disingenuous*  for  it  assumes 
as  facts  what  it  must  know  not  to  be 
true.  It  thus  states*  that  l^e  globe  is 
covered  by  four  distinct  layers*  the  ag- 
ricultural soil*  a  layer  of  the  remains 
of  animals*  a  layer  of  those  remains 
mixed  with  the  remains  of  rooks*  and  a 
linrer  of  solid  granite.  AH  this  is  untrue. 
The  inspection  of  any  conmion  sec* 
tion  of  a  mine  will  show  that  the  mix- 
ture of  strata  is  of  the  most  miscel- 
laneous kind.  Again*  we  ask*  has  any 
man  ever  seen  &e  supposed  granite 
crust  which  is  supposed  to  envelope 
the  interior  of  the  globe?  Gertainlv 
no  manr  If  the  remnants  of  animals 
are  generally  within  a  small  distance 
of  the  surface*  what  other  evidence 
does  this  give*  than  that  they  were  de- 
posited there  by  some  action  not  de- 
scending far  below  the  surface*  a  de- 
luge* or  sudden  catastrophe  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  ?  Even  the  perfect 
state  of  these  skeletons  shows  that  the 
catastrophe  must  have  been  sudden. 
For  slow  decay  dissolves  the  frame- 
work. Unless  the  geologist  adds  to 
his  theory  that  they  were  reg^arlv 
laid  up  in  coffins*  mammoths  and  all. 
But  bodies  of  animals  suddenly  over- 
whelmed* wrapped  in  clay*  and  thus 
excluded  from  the  air*  might  last  in 
their  skeletons  for  ages.  All  this  is 
not  said  to  discountenance  the  true 
pursuits  of  the  geologist*  but  the  arro- 
gance of  the  impudent  and  giddy  inflo 
del  who  boasts  that  he  has  found  out 
an  argument  against  the  Scriptures. 
It  is  also  to  remind  those  of  the  clergy 
who  are  silly  enough  to  lend  them- 
selves to  the  propagation  of  such  fol- 
lies* that  they  know  as  little  of  true 
geology  as  they  have  respect  for  the 
supreme  wisdom  of  inspiration.  We 
say  that  inspiration  and  science  cannot 
be  contradictory.  We  say  that  true 
wisdom*  where  any  seenung  contra- 
diction appears*  will  wait  for  more 
facts,  and,  above  all  things*  abstain  from 
the  insolent  absurdity  of  pretending 
that  religion  fetters  the  mmd  in  the 
investigation  of  nature. 

This  is  the  true  principle  of  all  use- 
ful enquiry ;  on  this  pnnciple  Bacon 
proceeded,  and  on  this  alone  true 
science  will  sufier  man  to  approach  its 
wonders — namely*  to  take  it  tor  grant- 
ed that  the  Deity  understands  his  own 
works  better  than  man   can  under 
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stand  them ;  and  that  what  He  has  re- 
vealed of  them  in  the  Scriptures  wUl 
be  finally  demonstrable  even  to  the 
feeble  comprehension  of  our  limited 
capacities. 

The  Scientific  Associations  have 
been  the  subject  of  a  good  deal  of  ridi- 
cule. They  certainly  have  exposed 
themselves  to  some  burlesque,  by  the 
bustle  and  pomposity  with  which  trifles 
have  been  frequently  paraded  before 
the  public.  But  this  will  pass  away 
in  time.  The  intercourse  of  intelli- 
gent men  always  has  its  advantages ; 
obscure  talent  is  brought  forward; 
slight  hints  are  improved  into  import- 
ant discoveries ;  important  discover- 
ies obtain  a  publicity  at  once  which 
they  might  have  spent  years  in  ob- 
taining. Mr  Crosses  extraordinary 
voltaic  experiments  would  probably 
have  remamed  unknown  for  years,  or 
for  ever,  but  for  the  meeting  at  Bris- 
tol. And  if  the  experiments  which 
we  are  about  to  detail  were  the  only 
results  of  those  meetings,  they  would 
be  worth  the  trouble,  and  excuse  per- 
haps largely  even  all  the  pomposity, 
puffing,  and  all  but  the  presumption. 

The  name  of  Mr  Harris  has  become 
known  through  those  associations,  aa 
a  most  ingenious  experimentalist  in 
electrical  matters.  The  disastrous 
effects  of  lightniug  upon  ships  have 
often  been  the  theme  of  discussion, 
though  sufficient  attention  has  not  been 
turned  to  the  preventive  means  within 
our  power.  Mr  Harris,  at  the  Liver- 
pool meeting,  read  reports  on  the  loss 
of  his  Maje8ty*s  ships  Duke  and  Rus- 
sel,  and  similar  accidents.  He  said 
that  he  could^  state  upwards  of  a  thou- 
sand cases  of  destructio»bv  the  same 
agency,  and  many  ships,  he  had  no 
doubt)  which  had  never  been  heard  of 
from  the  period  of  their  having  set  sdl 
had  been  destroyed  in  the  same  way. 
By  a  very  neat  experiment  he  proved 
the  utility  of  lightning-conductors  as 
applied  to  houses.  He  placed  a  small 
quantity  of  gunpowder  within  a  model 
of  a  house  placed  before  him.  With 
the  conducting- wire  attached  the  fluid 
passed  down  imperceptiblv,  but  the 
moment  this  was  removed,  the  gun- 
powder exploded.  After  havuig  spo- 
ken forcibly  of  the  dangers  to  which 
ships  were  exposed  fromlightning,  the 
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lecturer  proceeded  io  show  that  it  was 
possible,  by  a  very  simple  contrivance^ 
to  adapt  conductors  to  them.  TlnSy 
he  said,  consisted  in  placing  copper 
rods  in  a  continuous  line  down  the 
masts  into  the  water.  Tliis  was  also 
illustrated  by  experiments  on  the  mo- 
del of  a  vessel.  The  first  experiment 
was  briefly  as  follows: — Some  gim- 
powder  was  placed  on  the  mainmaat 
of  the  ship.  A  small  quantity  of  per- 
cussion powder  was  put  into  a  little 
paper  funnel,  about  one^'third  down 
the  mast.  The  conducting-chain  paas- 
ing  this,  was  carried  into  a  boat  float- 
ing in  the  water,  in  which  alao  was 
placed  a  small  quantity  of  powder. 
Mr  Harris  explained,  tliat  by  the  con- 
ductors used  on  board  of  vesads  at  sea* 
the  electricity  was  at  once  diwiripated 
into  the  water.  In  this  experiment, 
however,  he  wished  to  show  that  it 
could  be  conducted  further.  An  arti- 
ficial cloud,  represented  by  a  sospend- 
ed  mass  of  light  cotton,  was  charged 
with  electricity  from  the  machine. 
This  was  brought  in  contact  with  the 
mast  of  the  ship,  when  the  powder  on 
the  cap  of  the  mast,  that  on  the  boat* 
and  not  that  on  ih&  table,  instanta- 
neously exploded.  The  percussion 
powder  escaped,  the  fluid  having  been 
conducted  past  it.  Mr  Harris  said  he 
had  the  greatest  confidence  in  this  sort 
of  conductor,  and  he  read  several  tes- 
timonials to  its  practical  utility.  The 
last  experiment  was  one  to  show  the 
effects  of  lightning  without  a  eoo- 
ductor.  A  model  of  a  ship's  mast 
was  reared  on  the  stage,  witii  the 
metal  conductor  fixed  in  a  small  groove 
down  one  side.  A  strong  shock  was 
applied  without  any  other  effect  than 
the  slight'  crackling  sound  that  is 
usual.  The  conductor  was  then  re- 
moved ;  a  small  quantity  of  gnnpow- 
der,  it  was  stated,  was  placed  between 
the  two  segments  of  the  divided  mast, 
the  shock  was  applied,  and  the  mast 
was  instantiy  blown  asunder.  The 
effect  of  this,  we  may  truly  say*  was 
electrical.  The  whole  of  these  experi- 
ments were  exceedingly  interesting, 
and  the  audience  testified  their  deligiit 
by  loud  and  frequent  plaudits.  "nMB 
noble  chairman  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr  Harris,  which  was  car- 
ried by  acclamation. 
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Tbi  tnutees  of  the  National  Gal- 
lery,  the  great  punreyors  to  the  public 
ta8te»  haye  at  kmgth  made  a  purchase. 
They  hate  added  three  pictures  to  the 
collection,  a  Salvator  Rosa,  a  Murillo, 
and  a  Rubens.  We  sincerely  hope  that, 
haTing  done  thus  much,  and  having 
really  laid  out  a  considerable  sum, 
tbe^  will  not  think  it  necessary  to  fold 
their  arms  and  sleep  for  another  year 
or  80,  to  dream  of  what  they  have  ac- 
complished, but  that  they  will  strenu- 
ously set  to  work  to  increase  the  col- 
lectioD,  that  it  may  be  iroiihy  of  the 
nation,  and  seriously  propose  to  Par- 
liament to  build  a  gallery  worthy  of 
the  collection.  Upon  that  subject  we 
wish  to  say  a  few  words,  believing 
that  the  public  will  not  long  rest  satis- 
fied with  the  mutilated  endeavours  in 
vhich  the  scheme  has  terminated ;  but 
it  may  be  as  well  first  to  notice  the 
pictures  that  have  been  within  this  last 
year  added.  Beyond  all  question,  the 
principal  picture  is  the  Murillo.  It  is 
veiy  fine — and  none  will  regret  that  it 
has  been  placed  in  the  National  Gal- 
lery. In  looking  at  this  picture,  we 
wish  to  forget  the  subject,  which  is  too 
high  for  the  genius  of  Murillo.  It  con- 
Toys  neither  the  sanctity  nor  the  mys- 
tei7  of  the  Trinity.  Nor  has  any  one 
character  in  it  the  impress  of  divinity. 
The  attempt  at  the  representation  of 
Jehovah  is  even  mean.  Mary  and 
Joseph  are  amiable  peasants,  both 
without  dignity  ;  the  Mother  of  the 
Infant  Saviour,  one  can  readily  be- 
lieve  to  have  been  a  portrait,  the 
beauty  of  which  may  be  questionable ; 
and  certainly  the  painter  has  not 
raised  it  by  any  peculiar  expression 
above  the  common  cast.  The  Holy 
Child  is  as  perfect  a  representation  of 
human  affection  as  we  have  ever  seen. 
Correggio  would  have  made  him  more 
angelicI-Raphael  more  intellectual — 
Murillo  has  tiiought  of  nothing  but  af- 
fection ;  and  this  figure,  accordingly, 
is  the  most  sweet  and  innocent  per- 
sonification of  human  affection.  We 
say  human,  for  we  do  not  acknowledge 
any  thing  divine  in  the  picture.  We 
should,  therefore,  speak  of  it  as  a  first- 
rate  nic^^  of  the  second  class.  We 
ihouM  Bol  make  many  words  about 


the  cost  of  pictures,  because,  to  this 
great  country,  the  cost  of  a  National 
Gallery  ought  not  to  be  narrowly  cir- 
cumscribed ;  but  we  fear  that,  when 
very  hi^h  prices  are  given,  still  higher 
are  likely  to  be  demanded--and  thus  a 
serious  obstacle  may  be  raised  against 
the  real  advancement  of  the  National 
Gallery.  Hence  it  happens  that 
pictures  that  are  thought  worthy  (and 
we  are  assured  of  the  fact)  of  the  Na- 
tional CoUection,  are  not  offered  on 
such  terms  as  they  are,  and  would  be, 
offered  to  private  purchasers.  The 
argument  is,  it  is  thought  not  worth 
wlule  to  go  to  Parliament  for  small 
purchases.  What  we  would  over  and 
over  again  urge  is,  that  there  should 
be  a  liberal  sum  at  the  discretional 
disposal  of  a  well-formed  committee, 
who  should  industriously  seek  good 
pictures, — ^not  only  of  the  very  highest 
class,  which  are  seldom  met  with,  but 
good  pictures  still,  very  many  of 
which  may  continually  be  had  for  a 
few  hundred  pounds,  or  less,  each ;  es- 
pecially if  there  be  no  parade  of  Uieir 
being  wanted  for  the  nation.  We  be- 
lieve this  Trinity  of  Murillo  and  Uie 
Rubens,  the  Bitten  by  tibe  Serpents, 
were  offered  together  at  eight  thousand 
pounds — that  six  were  given  for  the 
Murillo,  and  one  for  the  Rubens.  If 
the  sum  to  be  expended  by,  and  for 
>  the  nation,  were  limited,  we  should  re- 
gret this  high  purchase,  for  we  believe 
it  to  be  greatly  above  the  valuow  But 
as  we  see  no  reason  why  the  expendi- 
ture should  be  very  limited,  we  in  no 
other  way  regret  it,  than  as  it  may 
have  a  tendency  to  raise  other  pur- 
chases. The  Murillo  is,  however, 
a  great  acquisition.  It  is  beautifully 
coloured,  in  perfect  harmony  ;  and  it 
must  be  a  hard  heart  indeed  that  will 
not  be  softened  and  made  more  gentie 
under  its  benign  influence.  The  Ru- 
bens, when  we  saw  it,  was  not  in  a 
situation  for  us  to  judge  of  all  its 
merits.  It  certainly  showed  some-  ' 
what  conspicuously  all  the  defects  of 
the  master ;  the  question  is,  what  it  has 
of  his  peculiar  beauties  ?  None  were 
visible.  We  do  not  say  they  do  not 
exist ;  but  it  did  appear  to  l!e  one  of 
those  pictures  which,  because  histoii- 
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caly  and  vigorously  painted^  with  a 
coarse  display  of  the  naked  figure, 
there  is  a  fashion  to  call  fine ;  but 
from  which  we  never  yet  met  with 
any  one  bold  enough  to  own  that  he 
received  pleasure,  or  with  which  he 
entertained  any  sympathy.  We  are 
very  incredulous  of  those  sort  of  pic- 
tures being  by  Rubens*8  own  hand. 
We  believe  it  was  a  common  thing 
widi  him  to  g^ve  the  design,  and  per- 
haps some  few  masterly  touches — ^but 
that  the  general  work  was  not  his. 
Wherever  his  own  hand  is  distinguish- 
able, there  is  always  a  wondrous  exe- 
cution and  daring  certainty,  and  such 
clearness  and  decision  of  colour,  that 
make  these  masterpieces.  But  where 
he  did  this,  the  pieces  were  of  his  own 
devotion^therefore  of  his  genius  5 — 
they  were  somewhat  out  of  the  line  of 
his  common  Historical,  or  of  his  Alle- 
gorical History.  If  ever  the  public 
taste  should  be  emancipated  from  the 
dogmas  of  connoisseurs,  and  the  im- 
posing  cant  of  historical  subjects,  we 
shall  find  many  a  vulgar  piece  degra- 
ded from  its  too  high  position  and 
estimation — and  the  more  pleasing, 
and  much  more  meritorious  works, 
and  having  infinitely  more  of  the 
stamp  of  genius,  but  more  modest,  and 
less  ostentatious,  that  now  scarcely 
demand  hundreds  of  pounds,  where 
the  others  demand  thousands,  raised  to 
their  places  and  value.  How  many 
such  do  we  see ;  there  is  no  country 
BO  rich  in  them  as  our  own ;  they 
may  be  purchased  dailv,  and  our 
National  Gallery  enriched ;  but  there 
is  no  one  to  act,  no  one  to  collect,  and 
our  Gallerv  is  left  to  insipid  or  timid 
caterers,  who  must  wait  till  somestrik- 
inghumbug  arouse  and  impose  upon  the 
public.  The  very  timidity  of  reliance 
upon  private  independent  judgment 
engenders  rashness  when  there  is  a 
real  or  fancied  public  sanction.  The 
thing  will  never  be  done  well  until 
there  be  not  only  good  tastes,  but 
strong  minds  to  do  it — and  until  there 
be  room  and  scope  given  by  Parlia- 
ment, with  full  confidence  in  the 
persons  they  may  judiciously  select, 
and  urge  strenuously  to  do  the  duty 
intrusted  to  them.  The  other  pur- 
chase is  the  Salvator  Rosa—''  The 
Woodman,"  exhibited  last  year  in  the 
Institution,  Pall- Mall.  This  has  been 
purchased  at,  we  believe,  sixteen  hun- 
dred pounds.     It  would  be  a  good 


price,  were  tiie  pictare  perfect.  We 
are  truly  sorry  to  see  it  in  so  lament- 
able a  state ;  and  we  fear  it  is  beyond 
the  art  of  the  cleaner  to  restore  it.  It 
has  lost  all  its  colour.  It  is  difficult 
to  account  for  its  condition ;  it  haa  a 
very  peculiar  look,  as  if  it  had  been 
subjected  to  some  chemical  process, 
which  had  not  only  destroyed  its  co- 
lour, but  in  many  parts  the  veiy  tex- 
ture of  the  paint,  gvring  the  appear- 
ance of  rottenness  over  the  surface, 
through  to  the  veiy  ground.  We 
have  not  the  slightest  doubt  but  that  it 
was  planted  with  strong  and  varied 
tints— that  tiie  sky  was  of  a  deep  blue^ 
as  well  as  the  ^stant  mountains.  It 
is  a  noble  composition  ;  but  there  is 
now  nothing  in  it  that  would  not  be 
more  agreeable  to  the  eye  in  a  good 
print — and  we  wish  to  see  it  well  en- 
graved, and  then  we  hope  there  will 
be  some  attempt  to  restore  it.  The 
experiment  may  be  tried  on  a  smaD 
portion,  and  it  will  easily  be  seen  if 
there  be  a  hope  of  success.  We  made 
some  remarks  upon  this  picture  last 
year  when  it  was  exhibited  in  Pall- 
Mall.  We  then  stated  that  vre  knew 
of  another  of  the  same  subject — that 
is  fhll  of  colour ;  but  in  the  foliage  it 
has  not  the  same  beautr  of  composi- 
tion. We  then  remaxKed  upon  the 
general  brown  stain  over  the  whole 
surface,  as  of  tobacco  water  ;  and  it  is 
singular  that  we  have  noticed  some- 
thing of  the  same  kind  in  Gains- 
borough's pictures^  as  if  porpoeelj 
done  to  give  them  the  appearance  of 
age.  It  would  be  fair  to  presume, 
that  in  purchasing  this  Salvatw  Rosa, 
the  trustees  are  satisfied  that  it  may  be 
restored,  or  they  would  not  have  given 
such  a  sum  for  it.  We  have  heard 
that  it  once  sold  for  L.SOOO.  It  is 
astonishing  how  an  accSdental  bid- 
ding-np  at  some  celebrated  sale  will 
establish  in  perpetuity  a  high  value. 
It  would  be  cunous,  if  tiie  hutoiy  of 
some  pictures  were  well  known ;  it  is 
scarcely  credible  what  an  adventitious 
value  is  often  attached  to  works  that 
would  barely  stand  npon  thdr  own 
merits.  There  are  persons  wlio  could 
tell  strange  tales ;  but  thereare  too  maoy 
interestedin  secrecies.  Wecannottake 
up  acatalogue  without  being  ooniinced 
of  acertain  humbug.  It  is  ostentatious- 
ly displayed  that  such  a  picture  is  from 
such  and  such  a  collection,  as  if  the 
family  pedigree  of  the  possessor  had 
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stamped  bis  iumiture  with  nobility. 
We  always  look  upon  this  display  as 
ully  vanity^  and  degrading  to  the  true 
di^ty  of  the  art^  which  ought  rather 
to  dignify  the  possessor  than  receive 
honour  from  him .  There  are  not  more 
tricks  in  jockeyship  and  horse-dealing 
than  in  pictures — and  it  ever  will  l^ 
so,  until  ihe  taste  of  the  opulent  col- 
lectors* and  indeed  of  the  public  in 
geoml,  shall  be  able  to  walk  without 
leading»strings»  and  those  adrentitious 
values  be  scouted  by  the  common  s^nse 
of  aU.     It  is  the  eariest  thing  in  the 
world  to  lift  a  collection  to  a  high 
humbug  pitch*  especially  if  the  pos- 
sessors be  persons  of  mgh  rank  or 
acknowledged  taste,  or  are  known  to 
have  giren  large  sums  for  certain  pic- 
tures.   A  few  judicious  high  purchases 
will  sell  off  a  whole  collection  of  trash. 
They  are  like  theatrical  stars,  that  will 
make  a  poor  company  pass  muster. 
It  can  but  seldom  happen  that  the 
notoriety  of  a  wholesale  national  rob- 
bery, or  a  *'  Spanish  pltmder/'  may 
fortunately  attend  a  collection  to  the 
hammer  J  but  there  are  other  ways, 
perhaps  not  less  sure,  of  establishing 
the  Tuue  of  a  collection  intended  for 
the  maiiLet.    We  will  sappose  a  case, 
and  we  are  aware  that  there  are  many 
who  will  be  ready  to  say  it  is  no  sup- 
position at  all.     A  person  of  some 
rank  or  notoriety,  eitner  at  home  or 
abroad,  wishes  to  dispose  of  his  col- 
lection.    He  can  afford  to  wait  his 
time.     He  does  his  best  to  make  it 
notorious— perhaps  makes  a  nurchase 
or  two  at  Rood  prices ;  by  this,  all  in 
his  collection  will  at  once  be  iuTOsted 
with  a  higher  value.     In  proper  time 
he  brings  tiie  whole  to  the  hammer. 
Many  will  at  once  sell  very  well  from 
the  eclat  of  the  collection ;  others  are 
bought  in  by  JHendi  at  tiie  auction, 
whose  names  will  appear  in  the  cata- 
logue, at  very  extraragant  prices.    If 
known  to  have  been  bought  in,  they 
will  be  thought  to  haye  cost  great 
sums,  and  thus  a  stamped  value  is 
g^ven  to  them.    But  there  will  be  no 
occasion  for  the  possessor   keeping 
tiiemlong.   These  catalogues,  marked 
with  the  prices,  are  pretty  largely 
circulated  al  home  ana  abroad ;  and 
in  good  time  the  pictures  are  sent  to 
proper  places,  either  for  the  home  or 
fordg^  market,  and  tiie  catalogues, 
with  the  names  of  the  former  pur- 
chasers and  prices,  make  a  sort  of 


minimum  value;  and  he  is  thought, 
or  tiiinks  himself  fortunate,  who  can 
get  them  any  thing  below  this  stamped 
yet  flctitiotis  value.  Anotiier  very 
common  mode,  by  which  a  £dse  esti- 
mation will  frequentiy  pass  current 
through  the  hands  of  many  dupes,  is 
when  pictures  are  valued  in  exchange, 
thus  : — Mr  A.  and  Mr  B.  are  in 
treaty,  we  will  say,  for  a  Raphael ; 
Mr  A.  wishes  to  purohase — Mr  B.  to 
sell.  Mr  B.  values  the  piece  at  L.  1000. 
Mr  A.  says  I  cannot  give  you  so 
much ;  but  if  you  will  take  pictures 
in  exchange,  I  will  not  object  to  the 
price ;  here  are  two  pictures  I  value 
at  three  hundred  and  fifty  each,  L.700, 
and  I  will  give  three  hundred  in  cash, 
so  that  you  will  have  vour  L.IOOO. 
The  bargain  is  concluded.  Mr  A., 
with  a  safe  conscience,  can  assert  that 
he  purehased  the  Raphael  at  L.IOOO  $ 
and  Mr  B.  that  he  gave  L.350  each 
for  the  two  he  took  in  exchange.  So 
all  these  pictures  go  again  at  some 
convenient  time  into  the  market,  with 
a  warranting  of  these  prices,  as  a  horse 
would  of  his  soundness ;  and  this  will 
hold  its  virtue  through  some  few  hands, 
until  it  be  lost  or  expended  by  being 
in  the  possession  of  some  inngnificant 
dupe.  We  once  had  a  picture  of  no 
merit,  and  which  had  been  sold  for 
about  the  value  of  the  firame ;  we 
threw  it  in  as  a  make-weight  in  an 
exchange  with  a  dealer,  and  a  year  or 
two  afterwards  saw  it  in  a  nobieman*s 
collection,  as  a  recent  purohase  at  five 
hui^dred  pounds ;  it  neither  cost  nor 
brought  us  in  much  more,  frame  and 
all,  than  as  many  pence.  Perhaps  we 
showed  a  lamentable  lack  of  taste,  and 
threw  away  a  treasure ;  but  the  pub- 
lic were  certainly  at  one  time  of^our 
opinion.  We  are  surprised  that  no 
dealers  and  connoisseurs,  in  their  re- 
tirement, have  written  thdr  adven- 
tures; there  must  be  many  histories  of 
the  trade  that  would  be  very  amusing. 
It  is  time  to  turn  from  our  digression 
to  the  National  Gallery.  The  new 
purohases  have  been  freely  remarked 
upon.  There  are  two  presents,  or  a 
present  and  a  bequest,  that  cidl  for 
some  observation.  The  bequest  is  a 
Very  beautiful  Nicolo  Pousnn ;  as  it 
was  not,  however,  in  so  good  a  light 
that  we  could  see  it  to  the  best  advan- 
tage, we  will  reserve  our  particular 
criticism  to  another  occasion.  But 
there  is  an  atrocious  present  which 
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calls  forth  more  than  ordinary  indig- 
nation. It  is  a  portrait  of  a  Mrs 
Robinson,  said  to  be  b^  Sir  Thomas 
Lawrence ;  if  it  be  by  hu  hand*  it  was 
at  a  time  when  he  conld  not  paint ; 
and  it  is  a  disg^race  to  his  memory  and 
his  Ugh  talents  to  suspend  such  a 
thing,  as  his,  in  the  National  Gallery. 
As  a  work  of  art,  it  is  contemptible — 
it  is  abominably  drawn,  designed,  and 
paintedi  If  possible  it  is  worse  than 
the  Troilus  and  Cressida  of  Opie,  to 
which  it  may  be  a  proper  companion ; 
and  Pandarus  may  fitly  introduce  them 
both.  We  do  not  profess  to  know  who 
this  Bfrs  Robinson  is,  that  she  should 
be  displayed  as  national  property ; 
but  if  it  be  the  once  celebrated  Mrs 
Robinson,  we  think  it  a  gross  insult 
upon  the  public,  thus  audaciously  to 
blazon  to  tne  common  eye  the  utterly 
worUiless  production.  We  were  the 
more  yezed  to  see  this  portrait  sup- 
plying the  place  of  that  of  Schomberg 
by  Gainsborough,  as  it  reminded  us  of 
a  great  loss.  That  portrait  retrieved 
the  fame  of  Gainsborough  from  the 
ill  reputation  it  was  likely  to  acquire 
from  his  two  vile  landscapes  in  the 
coUection,  which,  though  very  costly, 
we  believe  to  be  nearly  worthle^ 
especially  the  market<4»rt,  which  is 
probably  as  vulgar  a  subject,  and  as 
ill-ezecuted  a  picture  as  ever  came 
from  Gainsborough's  easel.  The  other 
may  possibly  be  better  than  it  looks  at 
present,  if  tne  dingy  stain,  which  is  all 
over  it,  were  removed^ 

How  differently  do  the  Claudes 
strike  us  at  different  times ;  we  attri- 
bute this  to  the  light,  as  it  may  chance 
to  be  favourable  or  unfavourable. 
The  windows  (we  are  speaking  of  the 
rooms  in  Pall  Mall)  are  large,  and 
the  light  too  much  from  below,  con- 
sequently, unless  it  be  of  a  reduced 
quality,  makes  those  delicately  painted 
pictures  lose  some  of  their  richness 
and  mellowness.  We  thought  even 
the  embarkation  of  St  Ursula  looked 
harder  in  execution,  and  weaker  in 
effect,  than  we  had  ever  before  seen  it. 
We  are  persuaded  that  the  fault  is  not 
with  the  picture,  which  had  so  often 
fascinated  the  eye  with  its  beauty,  and 
come  upon  the  judgment  as  perfect. 
The  embarkation  of  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  appeared  with  wonderful  lustre 
and  richness.  Indeed  at  this  view  we 
gave  it  the  preference  to  the  other. 
It  may  be  worth  while  to  mention 
this  impression,  because  it  shows  the 


necessity  of  exercising  no  fittle  pi^. 
ment  in  hanging  pictures  of  such  great 
value ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  ia 
a  National  Gallery  a  nun£er  of  rooms, 
each  not  too  large  for  single  pictures, 
and  in  which  there  would  be  tb« 
choicest  and  most  appropriate  %fat. 
Pictures  of  studied  aerial  perq>ecdTe 
absolutely  require  that  there  should 
be  no  crossing  and  intervening  lights 
between  them  and  the  eye  of  &  spec- 
tator. We  never  can  leave  the  Gal- 
lery without  sitting  down  a  consider, 
able  time  before  each  of  the  two  Cor- 
reggios,  —  the  «*  Ecce  Homo,*'  and 
the  "  Mercury  instructing  Cupid." 
Whoever  has  studied  in  a  small  room 
at  Parma  the  six  beautiful  pictures  hy 
that  wonderful  master,  will  recognise 
the  full  power  of  his  genius  in  these 
two,  purchased  from  the  Marquis  of 
Londonderry.  We  cannot  but  beUere 
them  to  be  the  finest  pictures  the  na- 
tion possess,  and  the  cheapest  pur- 
chase. 

Perhaps  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  range  of  art  more  troJy  pathe- 
tic than  the  "  Ecce  Homo."  The 
fainting  mother  of  the  bound  Re- 
deemer, with  the  sufferings  of  her  soul 
strongly  impressed  upon  the  cona- 
tenance,  even  when  sense  has  left  her, 
shows  the  extraordinary  power  of  Cor- 
reggio.  The  supporting  figure,  which 
b  but  partially  seen,  is  expressive  of 
the  most  perfect  sympathy.  These 
two,  the  only  female  figures,  in  their 
agony  and  love  are  contrasted  with 
the  indiffereuce  of  Pilate,  and  the 
stem  power  of  the  Roman  soldier, 
who  stands  by  Him  "  who  is  led  as  a 
lamb  to  the  slaughter."  The  bead 
of  our  Saviour  has  been  greatly  ad- 
mired ;  and  it  has  even  been  said  that 
from  this  source  the  Carracci  and 
their  pupils  drew  the  character  of  our 
Saviour.  We  are  sorry  we  do  not 
see  this  great  excellence,  excepting  as 
to  the  colour  and  manner  of  painting; 
we  are  not  so  struck  with  this  figure. 
It  was  one  of  immense  difficulty.  We 
should  rather  say  that  the  wh<^  power 
of  the  great  master  was  devoted  to 
the  maternal  anguish.  The  aiflietioB 
is  sublime,  and ,  how  perfect  is  the 
painting,  even  to  the  hands  ;  and  the 
hue  of  the  drapery,  especially  that  in> 
describable  blue  near  the  fiesii  tone?, 
make  them  appear  awful  in.  sufferiD^. 
It  b  taken  from  the  passage,  "  Tba 
came  Jesus  forth,  wearing  the  crown 
of  thorns,  and  the  purple  robe.     KdA 
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Pilate  saith  unto  them  *  behold  the 
man.' "  Bat  we  should  say  that  the 
mind  of  the  great  painter  was  strongly 
impressed  irith  the  whole  of  his  sub- 
ject, and  had  reyerted  to  the  prophecy 
of  the  aged  Simeon  when  he  took 
the  Infant  Saviour  in  his  arms,  and 
"  siud  unto  Mary  his  mother.  Behold 
this  child  is  set  for  the  fall  and  rising 
again  of  many  in  Israel ;  and  for  a 
sign  which  shall  be  spoken  against — 
Yea,  a  sword  shaU pierce  through  thine 
oim  soul  also"  The  great  sacrifice, 
and  this  completion  of  Simeon's  pro- 
phecy, appear  here  brought  together 
—for  in  truth  a  sword  does  pierce 
through  the  soul  of  the  agonized 
mother.  Pilate  is  evidently  turning 
away  to  depart,  and  the  bleeding 
Saviour  is  left  to  the  consummation 
of  the  malice  of  his  enemies.  We  see 
not  the  triumph  over  death,  the  great 
victory  for  mankind.  Here  all  is  suf- 
fering.  The  subject  of  this  sublimo 
pictore  is  rather  the  maternal  anguish 
than  the  divine  passion.  Both  these 
pictures  are  painted  in  a  most  won- 
derful manner,  they  are  so  pure,  so 
perfectly  unclogged  with  any  material 
of  alloy,  that  they  astonish  by  a  bril- 
liancy that  greatly  heightens  their 
power.  They  are  highly  finished, 
yet  is  the  art  of  their  workmanship 
throughout  concealed.  The  larger  pic- 
ture, the  "  Mercury  instructing  Cupid," 
is  well  known  to  have  been  a  favourite 
subject  with  the  master.  He  is  said  to 
have  painted  three.  One  is  described  in 
the  catalogue  of  the  pictures  at  White- 
hall, as  "  almost  as  large  as  life.*'  It 
has  been  often  copied,  but  most  of  the 
copies  are  of  a  browner  cast.  The 
lightness  and  freshness  of  this  picture 
are  peculiar  beauties,  and  there  ia  a 
sunny  light  on  some  leafage  between 
the  two  figures  Mercury  and  Venus, 
connecting  them  above,  as  the  Cupid 
docs  below,  that  is  omitted  in  the 
copies  we  have  seen  ;  and  how  won- 
derfully is  tills  foliage  designed  and 
coloured  I  How  very  distinctly  marked 
arc  the  three  figures  as  to  their  sub- 
stantial forms,  the  graceful  perfection 
of  beautiful  life  in  the  Venus,  the 
quivering  infantine  flesh  of  the  Cupid, 
and  the  more  masculine  vigour  of 
Mercury.  The  wings  of  the  infant 
god  are  not,  as  we  commonly  see  them^ 


stuck  on,  as  if  torn  from  a  partridge 
for  the  purpose ;  they  grow,  and  are 
growing  naturally,  and  you  would 
believe  they  began  to  feather  with  the 
first  teeth,  and  that  they  were  already 
hdpingthe  in&ntine  unsteadiness  of 
the  feet;  and  how  deep  is  the  look  of 
the  child,  though  it  be  downward,  as 
if  conscious  of  a  power  of  teaching, 
rather  than  of  a  love  of  learning. 
The  surprising  genius  of  Correggio  is 
shown  in  the  perfect  modesty  of  this 

Eicture.  Here  are  three  figures  with 
»s  drapery  than  it  is  usual  for  art  to 
invest  fig^ires  withal — and  such  figures 
too,  the  love-inspiiing  Venus,  and  the 
not  very  nice  Mercury,  and  the  infant 
God  of  Love.  And  ^et  is  the  picture 
more  remarkable  for  its  modesty  than 
for  its  grace,  which  is  yet  perfect.  We 
confess  we  are  ignorant  of  the  source 
from  whence  Correggio  borrowed  his 
subject.  It  is  like  an  ancient  gem ; 
but  we  mean  we  know  not  from  what 
author  he  has  taken  this  introduction 
of  Cupid  to  Mercury  by  Venus  to  be 
taught.  Certainly  the  Heathen  my- 
thology sanctions  the  propriety  of 
bringing  Cupid  to  Mercurv  as  to  his  . 
father ;  and  Horace's  wish  is,  that  both 
Mercury  and  Cupid  should  attend 
Venus  to  the  house  of  Glycera.  "  Fer- 
vidus  tecum  Puer  " — **  Mercurius- 
que."  Besides,  Mercury  is  the  God  of 
Eloquence  and  Letters.  And  who 
can  deny  the  beauty  of  the  '*  Infant 
School"  under  umbrageous  boughs, 
and  what  is  better,  under  Care  pater- 
nal and  maternal  ?  We  have  a  very 
old  copy  of  this  picture,  on  seeing 
which,  many  years  ago,  the  good  old 
late  Bishop  of  Hereford,  Hunting- 
ford,  peace  to  his  pious  soul  I  wrote 
some  Greek  verses ;  which,  as  we  do 
not  know  that  they  have  ever  been 
published,  we  will  insert,  and  with 
them  our  attempt  at  translation.  But 
we  must  give  the  precedence  to  the 
ancient  Greek,  which  it  is  no  lame 
compliment  to  allow  the  modem  to 
follow,  though  he  comes  with  an  in- 
nocent heart  and  Episcopal  dignity. 
We  find  an  Idyll  of  Bion,  in  which 
Venus  brings  the  young  god  to  a 
shepherd  to  be  taught,  which,  as  it  is, 
like  every  thing  Greek,  a  vivid  pic- 
ture, we  will  transcribe,  with  our  tran- 
slation. 


^%irUx,^f  Toy  *'Ef»nM  KtiX£(  ix  xi^t^6(  tiyotm 
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Qf  fvf f  irA«y/«vA0y  •  II«9,  «;  «vA«f  'A^iw, 
'AAAi  ^1  «Mi  Mii^  ipiKtfAtfy  jmIi ^'BAfTKi 

As  I  slept  the  ff  reat  Venus  stood  by  me»  and  said 
(In  her  beautiful  hand  a  young  in&nt  die  led^ 

And  i'faith  it  was  Cupid# 

Who  look'd  very  stupid^ 
And  to  the  ground  oyer  hung  downward  hia  head), 

"  Here*  take  him,  g^od  shepherd,  'tis  Cupid  I  bring. 
So  make  him  thy  scholar  and  teach  him  to  sing/* 

Then  straight  she  departed : 

And  I,  silly-hearted. 
Began,  for  I  thought  the  boy  pleased  with  the  thing, 

I  sang  of  Pan's  pipe,  as  a  true  shepherd  ought, 
Of  Pallas*s  flute,  how  hia  shell  Hermes  wrought* 

Of  Apollo*s  sweet  lyre— 

But  little  desire 
Had  he,  the  sly  urchin,  for  aU  that  I  taught. 

But  himself  began  dnging — O  delicate  cooings. 
The  loyes  both  of  gods  apd  of  men,  the  soft  doings 

Of  Venus,  hig  mother, 

I  thought  of  no  other 
Blest  thing  upon  earth  but  of  loye-tales  and  wooings. 

All  that  /should  hare  taught  him  from  memory  fledt 
£*en  the  old  shepherd  songs  they  went  out  of  my  head 

Still  faster  and  faster. 

For  he  now  was  master. 
And  all  that  he  taught  remained  fix*d  in  their  stead. 

If  for  the  Shepherd  we  read  Mercury,  this  Idyll  may  be  not  nnaptly  eooai' 
dered  the  subject  of  the  picture. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  the  good  Bishop's  sportiye  muse,  and  though  Puritaniad 
eyes,  not  pure,  would  turn  away  from  the  three  Heatiien  nudities,  not  so  £d 
the  chaster  eves  of  the  tasteful  Bishop.  "  To  the  pure  all  things  are  pure, 
80  was  it  with  him. 

£<#« 
Mq  itiiuntr^M  «iM»yivtfwxiiy  MvriMirtf  yfo^rrm^'mii  wnfm  fsmc, 

MirrfMi  rt  Twtviuf  Mwttf  fu  y^tt^&rm  i»itt€MUf, 

£«■<  yf  A«»9  ri(7y«y,  9tgiry«y  fuikeuut^  rt  fXvMfW 

£»  Sir  ytyffttftft  rttvwa  ^ftx^rrtt  ^•Kit, 

KoM  ^vtofua,  MfAsniy  flt}i9«»r«f,  ^vfut  £p«r#y 

Ovr£fy  %fAwn%ai  r»  yXvuvvtu^ti  /9f Aq* 

£pyor  AAMTd  a^^f  r«)*  if  Bfuncn'  imxfw^  tUfU* 

Adf  ar«A«y  tf  >*f  cw  trmYfM  fmiftt  rfxyATi 
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Cupid  begB  that  he  may  not  be  taught  to  read  written  character  (mnsic)^ 
thus: 

I  cannot  learn,  dear  mother^  pray 
These  scrawls  and  scratches  take  away ; 
"Tis 'gainst  my  nature ;  Iwasboruj 
Yon  know  it  well,  such  things  to  scorn. 
And  labours  of  all  kinds  to  shun,     ^ 
And  laughter  love,  and  frolic  fiin,  > 
As  best  becomes  mv  mothei^s  son.  ) 
What  need  I  learn  ?  untaught  I  sing 
Songs,  such  as  hearts  of  lovers  wring. 
And  with  my  sweet  and  bitter  arrows 
I  pierce  them  to  their  very  marrows. 
O,  take  this  wise-men's  work  away. 

See  how  they  make  mine  eyelids  wet ! 
Dear  mother,  giye  me  back  my  play> 

Your  son  is  but  an  infant  yet. 


We  are  not  surorised  that  the  bache- 
lor bishop,  who  defied  the  influence  of 
the  little  arch-diyinity,  should  some- 
what miss  his  character.  He  looks 
doim  indeed,  but  he  sheds  no  tears, 
and  makes  no  entreaty.  He  has  too 
proad  a  spirit,  and  too  InTentive  a  wit 
for  that ;  the  shepheid's  account  of 
him  is  the  best,  when  he  learnt  of  him 
bis  "  Amo  amas  amayi."  Doubtless, 
the  bishop,  in  the  days  when  he 
handled  uie  birch,  had  many  a  time 
witnessed,  if  not  caused  tears,  at  this 
initiatiye  lesson,  and  could  not  get  the 
idea  out  of  his  head,  and  oyer  made 
eoDJngation  the  stumbling-block  of 
loyc.  His  yerses  are  playful,  plea- 
santy  and  innocent,  ana,  we  dare  to 
say,  good  Greek. 

We  haye  spoken  freely  upon  the 
humbug  frequently  practised  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures ;  but  there  is  an 
ever  preyaiimg  absurdity  of  so  wor- 
shipping names  deseryedly  great,  that 
the  yeriest  trash  by  certain  hands  is 
trumped  forth  as  the  highest  efforts  of 
human  genius.  Worthless  scraps,  with 
which  the  artists  themselyes  would 
have  lighted  their  fires,  are  treasured 
£bu-  aboye  gold.  This  b  of  the  rage 
of  autograph  collecting.  But  this 
taste  shoula  be  left  to  the  minor  dilet- 
tanti. The  caterers  for  the  nation 
should  haye  a  far  higher  aim.  We 
make  these  remarks,  because  we  hear 
absurd  sums  mentioned,  at  which  it  is 
proposed  that  the  nation  should  pur- 
chase the  collection  of  old  drawing^ 
made  by  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence.  That 
a  great  many  of  these  are  yery  fine  no 
one  will  deny,  but  they  are  not  of  the 
extrayagant  yalue  ascribed  to  them; 
the  greater  part  are  below  mediocrity, 
and  there  is   nmch  positiye  trash. 


With  yery  few  exceptions,  there  is 
little  that  may  not  be  surpassed  eyery 
day  by  hundreds,  or  more,  of  artists. 
We  hear  indeed  of  such  absurd  sums 
as  twenty  and  thirty  Uiousand  pounds. 
We  should  be  yery  sorry  if  Parlia- 
ment  gaye  their  sanction  to  such  hum- 
bug. Let  any  one  look  oyer  the  col- 
lection of  Claude's  drawings  in  the 
British  Museiun ;  if  he  can  haye  pa- 
tience to  go  through  them  without 
yawning,  he  must  be  a  patient  Idola- 
ter indeed.  The  migonty  are  utterly 
worthless  in  eyery  respect.  We  are 
glad  to  see  a  good  selection  of  them, 
as  fac-similes,  and  Mr  Lewis  has  per- 
formed this  task  wonderfully,  and  has 
chosen  about  twenty.  It  would  puzzle 
him  much  to  go  beyond  this.  If  we 
had  seen  Claude  sketch  the  jpreater 
part,  we  would  not  haye  said  "  thank 
ye"  for  them,  nor  would  we  haye  any 
desire  now  to  be  burdened  with  such 
childish  trash — yet  we  know  not  how 
many  thousand  pounds  weie  giyen  for 
them.  So  it  is  with  the  Lawrence 
collection  ;  if  they  are  such  wonderful 
things,  let  fac^simlles  be  made  of  the 
best,  and  largely  circulated,  and  it 
matters  little  what  becomes  of  the 
rest.  There  was  much  trick  in  the 
way  in  which  they  were  exhibited ;  en- 
grayings  of  some  were  hune  by  the 
originiJs,  to  show  how  imperfect  is  the 
transcript.  Very  true,  they  are  im- 
perfectly, badly  engrayed— but  the  art 
of  engraying  is  now  another  thing ;  and 
we  yenture  to  say,  that  there  are  many 
engrayers  who  would  make  wonderfolly 
correct  fac-similes.  We  haye  only  to 
reyert,  as  we  said  before,  to  Lewis's 
Claudes  to  proye  that,  as  well  as  other 
works  of  the  kind  by  him.  We  do  not 
perhaps  speak  with  accuracy,  but  we 
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beUeve  that  Uiere  were  twelve  exhibi- 
tions, and  perhaps  each  contained  one 
hundred  drawings.  In  the  whole^  then^ 
good    bad    and    indifferent,    scrawls 
sketches  and  scratches,  there  may  be 
about  twelve  hundred,  at  twenty  or 
tlurty  thousand  pounds.     It  is  mon- 
strous— and  we  most  sincerely  hope 
the  public  will  not  submit  to  the  im- 
position.    But  supposing  they  were 
purchased,  what  are  the  nation  to  do 
with  them  ?     How  are  they  to  have 
access  to  them  ?     If  they  are  framed 
and  gUized,  they  will  occupy  a  whole 
National   Gallery— if  theV  are  not, 
they  will  be  thumbed  and  spoilt,  in 
portfolios,     particularly    the     chalk 
drawings— and  persons  must  be  con- 
stantly in  attendance  to  watch  that 
they  are  neither  injured  nor  purloined. 
Lock  them  up,  and  make  a  difficulty 
of  seeing  them,  and  they  are  no  longer 
national  property,  and  yet  would  be  a 
most  expensive  national  purchase.  ^  If 
you  cover  the  walls  with  them,  nine- 
tenths  could  never  be  seen,  for  they 
ought  all  to  be  level  with  the  eye ;  and 
they  would  evidently  occupy  so  much 
space  that  nothing  else  coma  be  seen, 
in  the  present  gallenr  at  least ;  and 
would  u  be  worth  while  to  build  one 
a  mile  in  lengUi  on  purpose?    It  is 
very  easy  in  the  public  papers  to  puff 
them,  and  urge  the  public  to  purchase 
them ;  but  it  is  a  downright  trafficking 
quackery,  and  we  most  sincerely  hope 
tnat  the  money  which  Parliament  seem 
so  grudgingly  disposed  to  invest  in 
art  will  not  be  directed  out  of  the 
legidmate  channel,  that  of  purchasing 
pictures  of  the  old  masters  in  oil,  be- 
cause there  happen  to  be  a  few  very 
clever  drawings  and   sketches,  very 
imperfect  in  comparison  with  those 
pictures  by  the  most  celebrated  plant- 
ers.    Pictures  can  be  seen  without 
being  injured,  and  without  the  neces- 
sity of  favour,  or  difficulty.     We  are 
thoroughly  persuaded  that  if  all  equally 
valuable  sketches  are  to  be  purchased 
by  the  nation,  successively  after  the 
artists  have  been  dead  a  century,  and 
on  such  high  terms,  they  will  be  so 
many,  that  we  must  acouire  a  new  and 
rather  large  national  aebt  to  pay  for 
the  folly. 

We  learn  bv  the  newspapers  that 
there  is  much  discussion  going  on,  as 
to  the  laying  out  the  ground  in  front 
of  the  National  Gallery.  We  think 
it  much  more  important  that  the  dis- 
cussion should  be  as  to  what  is  to  be 


done  with  the  National  Gallery  itself. 
We  have  before  shown*  and  indeed  it 
has  been  fully  shown  before  the  com- 
mittee on  art  appointed  by  Parliament, 
how  utterly  inadequate  it  is  in  all  re- 
spects to  its  purpose.  We  would 
again  and  again  urge  that  it  be  given 
up  to  modem  artists,  and  afford  ul  the 
means  of  competing  with  the  Academy; 
— and  let  there  be  a  noMeemnlalian ;_ 
let  a  committee  have  the  management 
of  it,  or  give  it  up  to  another,  and 
perhaps  larger  and  better  constitnted 
body  than  the  Royal  Academy ;  or 
make  it  a  public  exhibition  for  all 
artists,  with  means  for  facilitating  the 
sale  of  thdr  works.  Include  engra- 
vers and  statuaries.  It  cannot  be  long 
a  National  Gallery,  and  ought  not  to 
be  one  at  any  time — it  is  vilely  oon- 
structed  for  the  purpose,  and  never 
can  be  sufficiently  enlarged  to  contain 
that  which  the  nation  ought  to  possess. 
It  is  under  a  strong  impresaon  that 
the  public  attention  will  and  must  be 
directed  to  the  building  another  gal- 
lery, that  we  insert  an  extract  we  made 
from  one  of  the  public  prints,  we  be- 
lieve the  Times,  in  1833.  We  per- 
fectly  agree  with  the  writer.  There 
is  praettcal  good  sense  in  the  remaiii, 
and  as  the  space  recommended  is  still 
unoccupied,  we  think  the  proposed 
plan  cannot  be  too  often  before  the 

?ublic.  And  it  is  to  be  hoped  Uiat  when 
Parliament  meet,  there  will  be  a  new 
conmittee  on  the  state  of  the  arts,  and 
the  means  of  promoting  them  formed, 
who  will  very  seriously  consider  the 
subject.  But  we  hope  at  the  same 
time  that  there  will  be  a  better  sepa- 
ration of  the  subjects  then  considered, 
and  that  manufactures  and  the  ^ 
arts  will  not  be  so  inseparably  jum- 
bled together,  as  they  were  by  the  last 
conmiittee.  The  extract  we  allude  to 
is  as  follows : — 

''  THE  NATIONAL  OALLUT. 

"  There  has  been  much  dlsenHioD  ia 
the  joiirnali  as  to  the  groond-pba  sad 
eleTadon  of  the  intended  NatloiMl  Gal- 
lery in  TrafiUgar  Sqoaie ;  but  the  qiiM- 
tion  whether  that  dtnation  Is  or  b  aoC 
the  most  eligible,  teems  hat  llttie  to  eoM 
into  examination.  Before  it  is  too  bts» 
it  would  be  well  to  pause. 

"  The  present  proposed  cnnqped  liti 
appears  to  the  writer,  and  he  tlilaks  ii 
will  appear  so  to  othen  upon  reflectjoB, 
to  be  objectionable  on  more  grooads  thm 
one.  Its  only  advantage,  that  of  bting 
centrical,  is  not  such  is  to  < 
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itj  disadvantage.  A  Gallery  of  Paintings 
is  not  like  an  Exchange  of  merchants, 
which  men  of  business  must  daily  attend. 

"  The  ground  at  Trafalgar  Square  is 
most  yaloable  to  build  on,  and,  without 
applying  it  for  shops,  would  produce  a 
large  sum,  still  preserving  a  handsome 
cteTation,  which  sum  would  be  available 
to— Ida  the  expense  of  constructing  the 
Gallery  a  santKnr  situation,  and  thus,  by 
iiicreasiDg  the  *"-^Hii|g  fond,  give  greater 
means  of  producing  •  GriJary  worthy  of 
the  nation. 

"  The  Regent's  Park  (the  inner  aMe) 
would  surely  be  a  better  situation.  The 
land  there,  unappropriated,  it  may  be  said, 
would  cost  nothing,  and  instead  of  being 
straitened  in  size,  would  admit  of  a  Gal- 
lery at  any  time  being  extended,  to  em- 
brace future  demands  for  room  as  the 
collection  shall  increase,  and  the  pictures 
woald  be  preserved  much  better  in  the 
finer  air  of  the  Park.  Escaping  the  great 
mass  of  smoke,  they  would  require  clean- 
ing less  often,  a  very  important  naatter  in 
their  preservation,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
frames,  whose  gilding  would  not  look 
worse  from  avoiding  the  dirtying  effect  of 
smoke.  A  handsome  public  building  in 
Iho  centre  of  the  Regent's  Park  would  be 
a  great  ornament.  At  present  it  is  nearly 
surrounded  by  terraces,  mostly  of  equad 
architectural  importance,  and  there  seems 
to  be  a  want  of  some  principal  leading 
feature,  such  as  a  national  building  would 
be. 

"  As  to  the  distance  that  the  public 
would  have  to  go  to  see  the  pictures,  that 
is  sorely  no  real  objection ;  Uiose'who  are 
attracted  by  the  love  of  art  will  not  regret 
the  occasional  walk,  which  is  not  only 
conducive  to  health,  but  they  would  see 
the  pictures  to  greater  advantage  in  the 
clearer  air,  and  their  own  enjoyments 
would  be  increased  by  its  exhilaration.  A 
great  many  thousand  persons  annually  visit 
the  Zoological  Gardens,  notwithstanding 
the  distance  is  considerably  greater.  No 
one  would  complain  of  a  walk  or  ride  in 
pursuit  of  an  agreeable  object. 

"  Is  it  not  absurd  to  build  on  a  spot 
where  every  foot  of  land  is  worth  pounds 
per  annum,  when  in  another  situation, 
really  preferable,  all  things  considered,  the 
money  value  of  the  land  is  comparatively 
Dothing,  and  the  quantity  unlimited  with 
respect  to  any  probable  demand^ 

"  There  would  be  another  advantage 
hi  the  umrestricted  space— it  would  afford 
the  opportunity  of  a  gallery  of  casts  firom 
the  antique.  We  have  libraries,  where 
the  public  can  have  access  to  books,  and 
ther^  ii  now  a  public  collection  of  pic- 
tures, but  as  to  statuary,  we  hear  of  the 
•Apollo,'  the  •  Uocoon,'  the  *  Dying 
Glftdiator,'  &c.  \  but  unless  we  take  a 
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journey  to  Italy,  wo  have  no  means  o 
gratifying  the  eye,  or  improving  the  taste, 
by  seeing  a  sembhince  of  those  works  of 
art.  The  expense  of  casts,  compared  with 
the  cost  of  the  originals,  is  scarcely  to  be 
named;  and  though  not  possessing  the 
beautiful  material  of  the  marble,  yet,  in 
such  a  collection,  we  should  be  enabled  to 
assemble,  under  one  roof,  exact  copies  of 
cheft'dantvre  of  statuary  scattered  over  the 
various  parts  of  Europe;  an  exhibition 
that  would  be  very  interesting,  and  highly 
improving  to  the  public  taste." 

We  have  but  little  to  add  to  this 
recommendation,  but  that  we  think 
the  very  construction  of  a  National 
GaUery  for  the  Exhibition  of  Pictiu*cs 
and  Statues  should  be  reconsidered. 
It  does  appear  that,  hitherto,  too 
much  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
one  display  and  magnificence  of  a 
room.  We  are  perfectly  aware  of  the 
difficulty  of  constructing  a  Gallery  for 
statues  i  we  hayo  never  seen  one 
wherein  statues  could  be  viewed  with 
varied  lights-^or  we  might  be  better 
understood  by  movable  %hts — so  that 
each  statue  might  have  as  many  illu- 
minations as  possible.  But  this  difii- 
culty  it  is  the  province  of  the  architect 
of  genius  to  overcome  ;  and  with  re- 
gard to  pictures,  very  lai^e  rooms  for 
small  paintings  are  very  unfit,  and 
high  rooms  the  most  unfit  of  all. 
Most  pictures  should  be  upon  a  level  • 
with,  or  raiher  below  the  eye.  Those 
placed  above  are  sadly  misplaced — 
they  pain  the  eye,  and  lose  the  best 
part  of  their  effect.  Again,  how  many 
are  there  that  should  have  rooms  with 
peculiar  lights,  and  one  room  each, 
that  cannot  be  seen  in  company  with- 
out both  giving  and  receiving  injury. 
We  should  prefer  a  great  number  of 
small  rooms  to  a  few  large ;  at  the 
same  time,  we  would  have  ample  space 
for  those  of  more  imposing  dimensions. 
This  being  the  case,  and  it  being  im- 
possible to  limit  either  the  number  or 
size  of  pictures,  it  would  be  most  desi- 
rable that  the  National  Gallery  bo 
built  in  a  position  and  stylo  that  will 
admit  of  continual  enlargement.  We 
earnestly  hope  that  artists  will  petition 
Parliament  that,  as  one-half  of  tho 
present  National  Galleir  has  been 
given  up  to  the  Royal  Academy,  bo 
the  remainder  may  be  given  up  to 
them  ;  and  we  trust  that  one  will 
then  be  built  worthy  the  dignity  of 
the  nation,  and  that  they  will  take 
care  to  fill  it  with  works  worthy  of  tlig 
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HOMEB  A  VAVOUBITB  OF  TiUE. 


TO  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH^  ESQ. 


OdoberU,  1837. 

Excellent  Sir, — A  Qaarteriy  Reriewer,  not  a  great  many  numbers  ago, 
strongly  reconunended  that  some  of  tiic  Homeric  Essays  of  Herder  should 
be  introduced  to  the  knowledge  of  the  British  public.  The  recommendation 
did  credit  to  its  author ;  but  your  contributors^  compared  with  other  men^ 
remind  one  of  the  Spartan  boast  over  the  Athenians  of  old, — **  What  they  say, 
we  d!o.**     Of  this  great  truth  behold  an  evidence  before  you  I 

The  paper  we  have  here  given  out  of  Herder's  "  Schriften  zur  Griechischen  ' 
Literatur,  Is  one  of  his  best.  No  doubt  there  is  a  little  quidntness — a  little 
obscuri^ — In  short,  a  little  Ckrmanism,  which  your  penetrating  optics  will 
detect ;  and  the  good  gentleman  dwells  on  some  things  with  mighty  emphasis, 
which  are  among  the  mere  rudiments  of  Homeric  criticism  at  the  present  day. 
Yet  the  man  of  genius  and  eloquence  is,  we  think,  manifest  throughout  this 
essay ;  and  if  yon,  dear  Kit,  like  the  sample  we  may  perhaps  funuah  you  with 
a  little  more  of  tlw  same  article. 

Thivx. 


(  When  Thaks  was  asked  what  thing 
he  held  to  be  the  wisest  in  the  world* 
he  answered — <^  Time :  for  it  has  found 
oat  all  things.'* 

In  aoeor£uice  with  thb  sentiment» 
the  Greeks  gave  to  their  Time-god, 
Chronosy  the  loftiest  and  fiurest  titles. 
He  was  the  Father  of  the  Universe — 
the  Disdoser  of  Truth— the  Touch- 
stone and  the  Whetstone  of  Thoughl^-^ 
thebestCoMMsdhr  of  Mortals,  lie  was 
the  Alieviator — the  Lnprover — the 
Judge.  He  it  was  who  brought  the 
unknoKH  to  Ught,  who  let  the  hnoum 
sinh  into  darkness* 

So  might  we  sav,  in  the  spirit  of 
another  allegory,  that  men  live  in  a 
perpetual  sUife  with  this  primeval 
deity ;  that  many  of  his  chiloren  ar- 
rogate what  he  akme  has  done,  or 
could  have  done:  and  that,  under  a 
different   s^pellation,  he   has   often 


gained  for  the  forUmate,  without  their 
looking  for  it,  a  crown  of  the  richest 
glory. 

Who  is  a  stranger  to  those  names 
of  antiquity,  more  than  one  of  which 
appear  to  embrace  within  themselves 
the  ^scoveries  of  whde  centuries? 
Thaaut,  Theut^  Thot,  Hermes,  Or- 
pheus i  there  is  scarcely  an  art  or  a 
science,  that  has  contnbnted  to  hu- 
manise man's  eTistance,  whose  com- 
mencement b  not  ascribed  to  one  of 
these.  Such  names  are  comprehensive 


constdlations  on  the  field  of  a  black 
sky — the  great  signs  of  the  Zodiac  of 
Time. 

It  is  with  undertakings  and  adven- 
tures as  with  discoveries.  Those  that 
are  simply  and  soldy  the  oflspring  of 
Time*  we  would  always  fain  refer  to 
individuals.  Romulus  and  Numa,  for 
example,  when  they  built  the  walls, 
and  estaMished  the  religicm  of  Rome, 
most  be  believed  to  have  already  eon- 
templated  all  that  arose  within  those 
walutiirougfa  the  aid  of  Time,  or  that 
diflbsed  itself— through  Ike  ud  of 
Time — ^beyond  those  waUs  in  eveiy 
direction  I  Alexander,  on  his  entrance 
into  Asia,  or  at  the  moment  of  found- 
ing a  city  in  Egypt,  must  have  anti- 
cipated  what  the  slow  evolution  of 
ages  has  hardly  brought  to  pass! 
Tnus,  too,  in  the  case  of  Julius  Cesar 
— thus,  in  the  case  of  Mahomet — ^Aus, 
in  the  case  of  many  another  conqueror, 
lawgiver,  or  teacher  of  new  creeds ; 
whereas  the  fact  is,  that  even  the 
actual  productions  of  men,  the  most 
pnmer  and  peculiar  issue  of  their  own 
souls,  industry,  and  ambition— bat  I 
will  speak  rather  by  instances  tbss 
ratioeiiiation.  Let  as  summon  befm' 
us  one  of  the  h^p^&vouritBB  of  Time; 
and,  in  oonsidiMing  his  oharactar,  1 
will  ventare  to  foUow  the  vvty  order 
wherein  the  thoughts  I  have  to  state 
developed  themselves  in  my  mind. 
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1.--.AEE  THE  IU4D  AND  ODYSSEY  BY  THE  SAME  AtJTROE  ? 


When  in  my  early  years  I  read 
Homer  almost  exactly  as  one  -irotild  a 
tale,  1  asked,  coolly  and  dispassion- 
ateljTi  whether  it  were  one  and  the 
B&me  Homer  who  composed  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey  ?  "  Undoubtedly," 
was  the  answer ;  «'  only  in  the  one 
case  he  was  young,  in  the  other  old ; 
in  the  one  case  he  was  the  rising,  in 
the  other  the  setting  sun."  The  an- 
swer pleased  me  well  enough,  but  I 
interpreted  the  figure  of  the  rising  and 
setting  sun  (borrowed,  for  aught  I 
know,  and  very  aptly  too,  from  Lon- 
gimis)  after  a  fashion  of  my  own. 
Thenceforth  the  Iliad  was  to  me,  as 
its  scene  suggests,  an  Eastern  World, 
the  Odyssey  a  Western,  So,  said  I, 
do  things  go  on  in  heaven  and  earth. 


Here  it  Is  the  same.  The  £a$ttm 
Homer  and  the  Homer  of  ike  Weit-^ 
in  my  bosom  both  shall  dwell  together 
at  peace.  I  should  hare  to  write  a 
little  vohtme  did  I  seek  to  unfold  the 
difference  of  the  two  poems  and  the 
things  in  them,  both  in  essential  quality 
and  in  outward  form )  and,  after  all, 
people  might  be  inclined  to  cry  out, — 
"  You  are  dreaming!*'  Methinks, 
howeyer,  each  poem  has  its  peculiar 
atmosphere,  its  sky,  Its  panorama  of 
objects  in  the  upper,  the  middle,  and 
the  netherworld.  The  one  is  onr 
Homer  of  the  East  (y^U  «5  t»  hiXtiit  ri), 
the  other  our  Homer  of  the  West 
Qrtri  (iipev  ht^Uvrei),  according  to  hi| 
own  distribution  of  the  uniyerse, 


2.— -THE  YAST  ASSEMBLAGE  OF  THINQS  IN  H0MEE*S  POETEY. 


When  I  read  Homer  for  the  second 
time,  I  endeayoured,  apart  from  all 
theories  and  rules,  to  frame  for  my- 
self a  lively  image  of  his  contents. 
Then  did  I  wonder  at  the  mingled 
opnlcnce  and  order  of  the  ideas  he 
pours  forth — at  his  prodigious  prospect 
of  the  whole  in  its  minutest  parts.  I 
understood  how  it  was  that  later 
Greeks  exalted  Homer  to  a  god,  and 
his  two  poems  to  an  encyclopaedia  of  all 
human  knowledge.*  Of  a  verity,  it 
»  a  total  world  of  things  and  persons 
m  heaven  and  earth  that  lies  open  in 
his  song.  What  portion  of  man's 
knowledge  has  he  not  touched  upon  ? 
He,  father  of  the  Grecian  cosmology 
and  history,  of  geography  and  hcrala- 
Tj,  of  eloquence  and  verse !  "  How," 
I  exclaimed,  "  did  Homer  reach  this 
wide  comprehension  of  things,  toge- 


ther with  their  exactest  portraiture?" 
Not  only  on  Olympus  above,  and  in 
the  kingdom  of  shadows  below,  but 
over  the  face  of  the  visible  globe — in 
Troy — ^in  Ithaca — ^in  every  bay  and 
valley  of  Greece— he  b  so  familiar  with 
landscapes,  streams,  and  races ;  he 
paints  them  witli  such  vivid  and  autiien- 
tic  strokes ;  that  one  may  detect  a  certun 
universality  of  description,  as  fiir  as 
the  horizon  of  the  Greeks  extended,  to 
have  been  one  aim  in  the  arrangement 
of  his  lays.  Of  that  ancient  Jamify 
something  must  be  saicU-4hat  people, 
yonder  city,  this  scene,  and  the  events 
it  witnessed,  must  not  be  overlooked/ 
All,  it  wotdd  appear,  that  could  inte- 
rest Greeks  was  meant  to  be  included 
in  the  two  great  poems ;  and  if  there 
was  no  place  for  any  paiticular  object, 
it  must  find  room  on  the  shield  of 


*  Witness  ooe  of  the  anonymous  epigrams  of  the  Anthology : — 

Is  Homer  god  ?  high  'mid  the  gods  enthrone  him  ! 
Is  Homer  man?  still  for  a  god  we'll  own  him ! 

And  another : 

Great  Nature  gave  him  birth,  and  ceased  her  pidn. 
For  Homer's  getting  emptied  every  vein  ! 
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Aehilles,  at  the  games  in  honour  of 
PatiocliiSy  or  on  the  borders  of  the 
earth.  And  so  did  eyetj  thing  find 
room  so  apt  and  ample^  that  I  am  for- 
ced to  earj  the  old  bard^  as  much  for 
iHiat  he  touches  in  the  act  of  passing 
by,  as  for  what  he  dwells  on  in  the 
most  kisnrely  detail.  Try  the  ex- 
periment— go  through  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  with  this  ww,  and  you  will 
be  astounded  at  the  copiousness^  the 
concatenation,  the  mutual  dependence 
of  these  alinnons  by  the  way. 

**  ¥rhat!**  said  I,  <<  and  was  this 
all-compr^endingj  this  nicely-metho- 
dixfaig  genius  the  property  of  a  single 
mingtrelf**  Qeariy,  in  this  Teiy  point, 
is  he  single  and  done.  Hesiod  and 
9JI  other  sanriTors  of  that  primitive 


epoch,  compared  to  him,  are  nothing 
better  than  crude  masses,  or  materials 
blown  together  at  random.  And  vet 
Homer  is  the  oldest  poet,  and  those 
poor  unfinished  Tersifiers  lived  after 
fiim  !  I  read  Blackwell*s  excellent 
Enquiry,  whereof  one  may  affirm  that 
its  author  was  the  first  to  entertun  a 
great  conoepdon  of  Homer  and  hb  age. 
He  satisfied  me  in  much,  but  not  in 
ererjT  thing.  The  same  was  the  im- 
presaon  made  by  Wood,  although  he 
presses  nearer,  u  I  may  so  word  it, 
to  the  birth-place  of  Homer.  And 
thus,  since  the  fountains  of  this  poetiy, 
like  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  forbade  a 
close  approximation,  I  was  content  to 
adore  them  at  a  distance. 


9.— >H0MER  CONSIDBRED  AS  A  SINGER. 


Once  more  it  was  worth  while  to  go 
through  Homer  for  the  sake  of  the 
melody — a  main  point  in  his  produc- 
tions. These  poems  were  not  com- 
posed to  be  read.  They  were  sung. 
They  were  intended  to  be  heard.*  To 
this  aim  is  directed  the  whole  structure 
of  the  heroic  hexameter — the  ever- 
Tarying,  ever-progressive  current  of 
its  forms  and  tones.  From  this 
proceed  the  oft-repeated  words  and 
epithets,  the  recumng  lines  and  half- 
linesy  Uie  easy  connexion  of  the 
thoughts  through  a  number  of  seem- 
ingly superfluous  particles^  which  gave 
continuity  and  movement  to  the  living 
elocution ;  and,  lastly,  the  entire  art 
of  those  unfettered  periods,  whereof 
the  bodyof  Homeric  composition*con- 
sists.  The  hexameter  was  made  for  a 
singer.  He  could  not,  lie  dared  not, 
halt  or  hesitate.  He  was  borne  along 
upon  the  wings  of  song.  Even  the 
facile  and  monotonous  endings  of  the 
verse  allured  him  to  carry  on,  without 


effort,  an  image  or  a  tale.  A  series 
of  recurring  lines  and  phrases  gare 
the  minstrel  time  for  further  thought, 
while  they  filled  with  pleasurable 
sounds  the  ears  of  the  audience.  Pas- 
sages could  be  transplanted — ^innume- 
rable little  strokes  could  be  brought  for- 
ward again — so  that  he  who  had  sang 
some  cantos  of  the  Iliad,  might  sing 
the  whole  Trojan  war  in  the  same  man- 
ner. The  minstrel  swam  and  disported 
himself  in  a  most  free  and  open  ele- 
ment. 

Well  for  Homer,  who  sang  while 
he  invented,  and  invented  while  be 
sang !  Well  also  for  his  successors, 
the  Homerides  I  The  fountain  of  he- 
roic verse  flowed  inexhaustible  fur 
tliem.  But  how  stand  matters  in  thL; 
respect,  with  regard  to  the  preserra- 
tion  of  such  songs  in  the  mouths  of  the 
rhapsodtsts?  Suppose  them  to  hare 
learned  their  Homer  with  fidelity  the 
most  conscientious,  to  have  repeated  it 
with  a  sort  of  superstitious  reverence. 


*  We  need  not  enter  here  on  the  question  of  the  antiquity  of  on  alphabet  in  Greece. 
It  came,  no  doubt,  from  Phceniciaj  and  was  probably  first  employed  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  in  Ionia.  But  only  consider  all  that  would  be  requisite  in  order  that  work$ 
such  as  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  should  be  fully  and  accurately  written  out  with  letters, 
some  of  which  were  so  late  of  being  introduced  into  the  Greek  alphabet.  The  professkw 
of  the  rhapsodtsts  was  too  much  opposed  to  the  art  of  writing,  for  them  to  do  any  thin^  to 
ladlitate  its  progress ;  just  as  at  Constantinople  the  transcribers  of  the  Koran  were  adrers-/ 
to  printing,  as  a  sure  means  of  ruining  their  trade.  After  the  genera]  iDtroduclkm  af 
writing,  the  minstrel  craft  gradually  declined.  Prose  came  into  being.  Prose-perkxi^ 
sprang  from  the  hexameter.  Traditionary  lore  was  intrusted  to  leUers.  The  ibiiskk. 
who,  as  daughters  of  Mnemosyne,  had  hitherto  preserved  and  promulgated  the  treason"^ 
of  memory,  were  silenced.     Books  were  the  grave  of  the  Epos. 
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Btill  the  facility  of  the  versiflcation^ 
and  of  the  narrative,  of  itself  inyited 
change.  Here  could  one  line — there 
cooid  another  line  be  foisted  in.  A 
sunilarity  of  harmony  and  cadence 
made  the  adoption  natural.  Besides, 
was  the  Grecian  tongue,  on  all  the 
coasts  and  islands— in  all  the  coun- 
tries and  cities — ^wherein  Homer  was 
sung  for  centuries, — was  it,  I  say,  and 
did  it  continue  uniform?  In  Asia, 
throughout  the  Archipelago,  in  Old 
Greece,  and  in  Magna  Grsecia,  were 
not  the  singers  constrained — ^if  they 
would  have  him  understood — ^if  they 
would  have  him  felt^here  and  there 
to  accommodate  themselves  to  the 
ear  of  the  multitude,  and  so  to  ifmo- 
vate  f  Whoever  has  attended  to  the 
subject,  knows  what  laws  the  living 
presence  of  a  circle  round  him  lays 
upon  a  speaker.  He  cannot  say  all  in 
one  place  that  he  could  say  in  ano- 
ther ;  or  he  cannot  say  it  in  the  self- 
same way.  And  since  it  was  the  aim 
of  the  rhapsodist  to  become  almost  one 
with  his  auditors— to  pour  from  his  soul 
into  theirs  the  ecstasy  of  Homeric  in- 
spiration— for  which  purpose  he  ap- 
plied, moreover,  the  resources  of  the 
mimic  art ;  so,  if  we  take  along  with 
this  the  yivacity  of  the  Greeks  in  elo- 
cution, in  narrating,  in  extemporizing 
versified  tales/— the  notion  of  a  rigid 


recitation  of  lines  learned  by  heart, 
which  were  to  remain  for  ages  among 
all  the  Grecian  tribes  unaltered,  seems 
utterly  untenable.  Hardly  any  story, 
especially  if  told  with  the  fire  of  elo- 
quence, can  be  recounted  twice  in  the 
same  words;  and  although,  in  this 
case,  there  were  the  melody  and  the 
measure  of  the  syllables  to  keep  the 
singer  within  certain  boundaries,  yet 
these  boundaries  were  so  wide,  that  it 
must  have  been  impossible  to  reduce 
him  to  a  mere  machine  for  the  un- 
varying repetition  of  identical  tones. 
There  is  a  tendency  in  our  nature  al- 
ways to  add  something  of  our  own 
to  what  we  have  learned ;  there  b  a 
tendency  to  distinguish  this  particular 
hour,  or  moment,  or  circle,  by  some- 
thing peculiar,  even  though  it  should 
be  inappropriate  or  superfluous.  Thus 
all  national  songs  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  become  diversified.  No  pro- 
vince sings  its  own  without  variation. 
Even  our  monotonous  psalms  of  the 
Church,  when  committed  to  memory 
by  the  people,  are  not  free  from  addi- 
tions, interpolations,  and  the  overflow- 
ings of  religious  sentiment. 

Hence,  whoever  can  bring  himself 
to  believe  in  an  original  text  of  Homer, 
as  it  fell  from  Homer*slips,  believes  a 
great  deal. 


4...VILL0IS0N*S  HOMES.      HOMER  STUDIED  BY  ME  IN  ITALY* 


Unexpecte<lly  a  thing  of  great  mo- 
ment made  its  appearance —  ViUoison^s 
IHad,  How  amazed  was  I  at  this 
treasure  of  Greek  criticism  I  Here  I 
found  again  that  doubt  of  my  youthful 
days — ^whether  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey 
proceeded  from  the  same  Homer,  un- 
der the  name  of  a  whole  sect  of  Grecian 
philosophers,  the  Sq^araters,  The 
Separaters  said  that  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey  were  not  by  the  same  poet. 

In  the  observadons  upon  Homer,  I 
discovered  the  notion  of  treating  Ho- 
mer's poems  as  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia 
of  all  that  was  worth  knowing,  expand- 
ed according  to  the  general  opinion  of 
antiquity  to  that  effect. 

Finally,  I  almost  shuddered  at  the 


license  which  men  had  for  long  cen- 
turies believed  themselves  entitled, 
nay,  compelled,  to  use  with  the  text 
of  Homer,  t 

Villoison*s  Iliad  fell  into  my  hands 
in  Italy,  at  a  time  when  I  was  living 
amid  the  monuments  of  Grecian  art, 
and,  consequently,  was  living  in  Ho- 
mer. For,  just  as  the  autumns  of  the 
north  drive  one  to  Ossian,  so  do  tho 
Greek  remains,  and  even  the  scenes 
and  manners  of  Magna  Grsscia,  invite 
one  to  Homer,  as  if  his  spirit  were  yet 
hovering  there.  Three  things  espe- 
cially I  gathered  from  these  inesti- 
mable relics  of  the  olden  time,  whicii 
proved  of  great  service  to  me  likewii»o 
in  respect  of  Homer ; — 


*  The  vivacity  of  the  Greeks  in  recitation,  narration,  and  extemporizing,  is  now, 
from  the  descriptions  of  many  travellers,  recognised  as  a  national  trait.  In  the  old 
minstrel- times  it  must  have  been  immeasural>ly  greater  than  it  ifl. 

f  See,  on  this  suhject,  Wolfs  famous  Prole^tmena. 
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1.  The  tnith^Bimplioltr*  And  bright- 
nets  of  the  Greek  arUBtical  r^re8eii« 
tation  in  its  beautifUl  Homeric  pro* 
gression, 

2.  The  dillbreat  epoeba  of  Greek 
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art  and  poetry,  in  both  of  which  one 
style  formed  itself  out  of  another. 

3.  The  value  and  the  workinga  of 
the  Grecian  school  in  philosophj  and 
art. 


5,^0F  TUB  taVTRi  BlttPLlCITYy  AKO  BEIORTKBSS  OF  TBS  oaSEK  AaTISTKAt  EC- 
raKSENTATlONi  IN  RELATION  TO  ITS  BEAUTIFUL  ROMEaiC  PBOGEBBStOM. 


Indescribable  is  the  impression  made 
on  us  by  the  truth  and  simplicity  of 
the  Greek  conceptions  in  art.  The 
'  Greeks  were  determined  never  to  say 
too  much ;  andi  therefore^  they  said 
every  thing  adequately,  intuitivelv-*- 
perfectly.  As  they  did  this  in  their 
arti  so  they  did  it  in  their  poetry.  In 
Homer's  lucid  world  every  thing 
stands  as  bodily  before  us — gods  and 
men  are  beings  as  roal-^^^  these  sta- 
tues would  be>  were  they  animated. 
Tlie  harmony  that  reiffns  in  these 
limbs^  the  truth  that  is  imprinted  on 
this  attitude^  adorn  lUiewise  the  pic- 
tures in  that  minstrelsy.  Justly  nas 
Winkelmann  pronounced-*- TAe  men 
of  the  north  speak  in  imagerp,  butmth 
the  Greeks  (none  words  themsehfes  are 
images. 

I  enjoyed  the  enchanting  pleasure 
of  seeing  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican 
and  Capitol !  Here  gods  and  heroes 
lived  again.  My  eves  beheld  that 
whereof  so  much  had.  been  written — 
whereof  I  mvself  had  written  at  a  ven- 
ture— the  gait  and  gesture  of  the  Gre- 
cian Epos,  the  firm,  smooth  step  of  the 
forms  it  coi\Jures  up.  "  Thus,"  I  ex- 
claimed, *'did  Apollo  step  forth  in 
Homer ;  thus  sat  Jove  npon  Olympus, 
when  Thetis  came  to  visit  him  \  this 
is  the  head  of  the  qneenlike  Juno  I  So 
did  Diana  pace  along-^so  the  matron- 
ly Demeter;  and  thus  did  martial 
Pallas  show  herself!  Here  beams 
the  face  of  Achilles-i-divinely  beauti- 
ful I  There  is  the  dexterous  Ulysses  I 
Thus  did  A  J  ax  look  up  to  Jupiter ; 
thus  did  he  rescue  the  corse  of  Patro- 
clus!" 

Tills  beautiful  pfvgression^itiih 
the  most  sober  simnlicity«-^the  most 
expressive  truth  and  ease-^predomi- 
nates  tn  all  the  higher  works  of  the 
Grecian  chiseL  Every  where  they 
represent  an  action  going  on—- that  has 
something  after  it,  something  before 


it,  and  has  hit  the  right  point  in  the 
progression — ^like  the  critical  monoent 
of  Uie  Epos,  seised  and  immortalixed 
by  art. 

Thus  did  the  true  tect  of  the  old 
Greek  poetry  impress  itself  npon  my 
sonl.  It  san^f  it  repreaenied,  in,  nor- 
ration.  No  idea,  no  part  of  an  idea, 
was  allowed  to  linger  on  the  living 
accents  longer  than  the  intuitive  sense 
of  the  hearers  vouchsafed ;  every  linea- 
ment appeared  in  its  place,  Just  as  it 
painted  itself,  in  its  entirety,  cm  the 
mental  retina  of  the  audience.  No- 
thing could  be  omitted  until  Hub  goal 
was  reached ;  but,  this  once  attained, 
the  idea  tarried  not  a  moment  more ; 
the  intellectnal  eye  of  the  admiring 
listener  glanced  onward,  and  <»iiYed 
for  something  further.  Hence  the 
sustained  and  stately  march  of  Homer ; 
hence  it  is  that,  amid  all  his  repetitions 
there  is  nothing  absolutely  idle,  al- 
though every  thing  appears  so  loose. 
Hence  also,  notwithstanding  the  ap- 
parent facilityof  translating  him.  Ho- 
mer, like  all  poets  who  sang  and  did 
not  write^  remains,  in  this  respect,  un- 
translateable.  The  mere  harmotiy  of 
the  versification  is  more  properiy  the 
oar  than  the  rudder  of  his  poetry ;  the 
sensible  progression  of  inddent^^iho 
march  of  the  composUixmi  advancing 
with  each  new  touch^these  oonstitiite 
its  essential  character,  in  contempla- 
ting which  we  (brget  even  the  melli- 
fluous sweetness  of  the  verse,  and  are 
almost  displeased  at  behag  miseason- 
ably  reminded  of  it,  as  of  something 
marked  and  pecuHar.  WiUi  the  old 
minstrels,  had  such  prominence  beoi 

Sven  to  the  harmony,  it  would  have 
ipeded  the  working  of  the  Epoe. 
The  Epos  took  thne  to  represent 
every  circumstance,  in  order  that, 
wafted  on  the  wings  of  speech,  the 
hearer  might  at  once  hasten  and  delay 
with  equal  enjoyment. 
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THE  PBOGRESS  OF  GREEK  ART  FROM  ONE  STYLE  TO  ANOTHER^  WITH  RE« 
FERENCE  TO  HOMER  AND  THE  OLD  MINSTRELS. 


The  visible  progresB  of  Grecian  art 
ioRlructed  me  how  it  was  that  Homer 
soared  above  so  many  other  poets^- 
his  predeeeasorsj  his  contemporaries^ 
and  Ills  followers — ^to  that  pinnacle  on 
whichy  in  Greek  esiimationf  he  stood 
alone.  He  reached  that  elevation  as 
an  artist — as  sl  favourite  of  Time, 

Many  of  the  minstrels  before  him 
had  80fe!g  theogonies  and  cosmogonies^ 
deeds  of  the  gods»  adventures  of  the 
Titans  and  the  heroes — a  Hercules-* 
a  Theseus— the  Ai^onauts.  Pro- 
bably^  also^  they  had  sung  the  Trojan 
war»  and  the  return  of  the  Grcdan 
chiefs.  Among  their  effusions  there 
were»  no  doubt,  excellent  poems.  But 
throngh  Homer*s  means  arose  an  liiad 
and  an  Odjfsseif,  The  liistory  of 
Greek  art  shows  clearly  how  this  hap* 


For  art  likewise  must  have  climbed 
np  from  the  crudest  state,  through 
sundry  stages  of  imperfectioiu-^mani- 
fesling,  however,  occasionaUy,  great 
imaginaUve  powers — ^to  that  which  we 
name  the  lotty,  or  heroic  style.  What 
a  tract  had  it  left  behind  it,  in  passing 
from  tiie  figures  on  the  chest  of  Cyp- 
selus  to  the  decorations  of  the  Pro- 
pylsea»  and  the  Minerva  of  Phidias ; 
or  from  the  sculptures  of  Daedalus  to 
the  Olympic  Jupiter  I  A  like  tract 
was  traversed  by  poetry,  in  advancing 
from  the  rudest  lays  in  honour  of 
gods  and  chiefii,  to  the  Homeric  £poB. 
To  prove  this,  only  compare  Homer 
and  Hesiod,*  or,  for  the  sake  of  bre- 
vity, Uie  Shield  of  AchiUes'm  Homer, 
wiUi  the  Shield  ^Herwles  in  Hesiod 
— a  contrast  as  striking  as  that  be- 
tvreen  Phidiasandsome  old  Campanian 
inuige. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  essence  of  art 
keeps  rising  to  correctness  of  ontline^- 
to  significant  design:— to  grace,  feel- 
ing, and  unity.  Insensibly  it  labours 
oDf  to  ent  away  the  superfluous,  to 
giTO  additional  force  to  the  necessary, 
and  so  to  represent  it  with  the  highest 
degree  of  simplidtyi  as  godlike,  noble, 
pleadng,  elegant.  And,  exactly  as,  in 
the  province  of  art^  all  those  grmi  and 
grinning  forma  of  death  and  pain, 
together  wiUi  all  the  monstrosities  of 


human  passion,  must  of  necessity  have 
disappeared ;  so  in  the  province  of 
song,  which  was  a  rival  to  art,  and 
itself  an  audible  species  of  art,  Tita- 
nian  monstcis  and  extravagant  adven- 
tures were  sure,  by  help  of  time,  to  be 
banished  or  modified.  Herein  was 
Homer  an  early  model.  He  knows 
the  crude  mythology  of  elder  epochs  ; 
but  he  employs  it  very  rarely,  and 
only  in  subordination  to  his  general 
purpose.  His  gods  or  heroes  make 
but  cursory  allusions  to  it.  It  is 
exiled  to  the  limits  of  the  world.  It 
is  mere  matter  of  hearsay  witli  him. 
His  own  representations  are  always 
kept  apart  from  the  unformed;  they 
are  purely  divine — purely  human. 

Let  us  see  how,  m  this  way,  with- 
out rule  or  maxim  of  Aristotle*s,  the 
outline  of  a  Homeric  Epos — in  con- 
ception and  performance-— must  have 
arisen. 

All  lays  and  legends  (m),  whether 
ihev  refer  to  gods  or  to  heroes,  while 
still  unfiishioned,  tend  towards  the  in- 
finite. They  knot  and  twist  themselves 
together,  or  they  break  off  from  one 
another,  without  a  determined  scope, 
in  boundless  space.  It  is  likely  that 
the  old  Greek  traditions — Theogonies 
and  Ckwmogonies-^-Heradeids  and 
Theseids-^Araonautic  and  Cyprian 
poems — even  ^e  Trojan  war,  and  the 
Wanderings  of  the  chiefs  over  endless 
seas — were  set  forth  as  uncircum- 
scribed  series  of  adventures.  But  at 
last  it  must  have  occurred  to  some 
fortunate  minstrel  (whoever  he  may 
have  been)i  to  give  bounds  to  this  in- 
fmity^orm  to  these  adventures — and 
that  in  tiie  very  eas^  way  to  which 
divers  reasons  and  circumstances  in- 
vited him. 

First,  Not  aXL  moments  of  an  inci- 
dent, or  of  a  long  adventure,  could  be 
equally  attractive  and  entertaining  to 
the  hearer.  The  multitude  gathered 
round  to  listen  to  the  most  interesting. 
They  kept  up  their  attention  with  in- 
creasing delight.  Thus  did  songs  of 
this  nature  come  to  be  oftenest  sung. 
Thus  was  the  singer  naturally  drawn 
to  the  improvement  of  such  songs,  as 
to  the  crisis  ots^principal  action. 


Hesiod,  though  Janior  to  Homer  in  point  of  time,  Is  older  (baa  Homer  in  th«  mde- 
aod  imperfection  of  his  stylei— Trajtslator. 
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Seem^.  What  is  true  of  inci. 
is  true  also  of  heroes.  One 
^beloTed  than  another.  With 
one  there  were  eonnected  more  im* 
poftant&cts  than  with  another.  Hence 
ne  beeame  the  prmc^al  hero  of  a  fa- 
▼onrite  tradition:  his  life  embraced 
BomenlB  of  a  prmcqml  action, 

Tkvdfy.  To  the  minstrel  himself, 
the  uniting  of  Tarioua  songs  in  one 
wholes  was  adTantageons  and  agree- 
ahle.  In  this  case  ime  song  led  on  to 
another— one  song  grew  out  of  ano- 
ther—one was  demanded  aJ^esr  the 
other.  Thus  the  lon^  qfapnncqfal 
aeOom  nol  only  became  a  hdp  for  his 
memory,  but  kd  also  to  a  substantial 
enlaigeiDsent  of  the  mental  faculties, 
and  t£e  power  of  attention,  on  the  part 
of  the  hearer.  He  was  borne  along 
from  height  to  height,  or  out  of  one 
charming  labyrinth  into  another.  If 
a  faiot  <H  the  poem  was  once  tied,  the 
hearer  wished  to  see  it  loosed;  the 
must  loose  it,  or  he  was  no 
*  of  hb  craft. 

Fomik^.  The  songs  adhered  to 
each  other  mcwe  doedy  by  means  of 
this  concatenation.  As  long  as  one 
brought  remembrance  of  another,  and 
annexed  itadf  to  it,  the  one  could  be 
forgotten  as  little  as  the  other.  The 
pre-appointed  aim  of  the  acti(m  be- 
came tne  axle  of  the  revolving  wheel, 
the  central  point  {IftfmXit),  uniting  to 
ilsdf  and  carrying  on  with  itsdf  all 
the  diTiaons  of'the  shield. 

We  may  obserre  the  evidence  of 
this  in  Homer,  as  compared  with  other 
poets. 


Under  the  name  of  Orpheus  we 
have  a  poem — the  Expedition  of  the 
Argonauts.  Orpheus  the  minstrel 
describes  to  his  scholar  Mnsaeus  a 
renowned  voyage,  in  which  he  him- 
self bore  a  part,  and  the  narrative 
goes  straight  on,  like  the  voyage.  It 
is  quite  easy,  if  we  don't  mind  the  map, 
to  leave  out  or  add  what  portions  we 
please.  In  the  end,  however,  we  re- 
turn with  Orpheus  to  his  home. 

In  the  Iliad  all  is  different.  Nice 
years  of  the  Trojan  war  have  flown 
away,  to  which  the  singer  makes  only 
episodical  allusions.  His  poem  intro- 
duces at  once  an  action,  and  a  series 
of  actions  along  with  it,  more  or  less 
firmly  linked  together  until  the  termi- 
nation. Even  after  that  termination 
one  is  eager  to  learn  the  end  of  the 
hero,  wh^  has  in  several  places  been 
announced  to  us  as  approaching. 

As  the  niad  selects  the  greatest  of 
the  Grecian  chie&  before  Troy,  and 
the  weightiest  period  of  his  life,  so  the 
Odyssey  chooses  out  of  all  the  return- 
ing heroes  the  craftiest,  who  has  ex- 
perienced most  and  can  narrate  best 
Of  Agamenmon,  Menelans,  aiHi  others, 
we  hear  now  and  then,  and  what  we 
are  to  hear  is  inserted  episodically. 
But  around  Ulysses  the  garland  of 
tin  these  legends  of  the  Wesieatwiaes 
itself;  and  so  meeiy  is  it  adjusted,  so 
skilfully  woven,  that  it  is  by  no  niean> 
a  matter  of  indifference  whether  this 
or  that  drcumstancc  is  told  by  the 
poet  or  the  wanderer,  by  Circe  or 
Tdresias  «H  is  dexterously  combined 
and  judiciously  ordered. 


7. — OF  THB  CONNEXION  OF  THE  SONGS  IN  HOMER. 


The  combination  of  several  lays  in 
the  Homeric  poems  was  aocompliriied 
very  easily,  very  loosely-^4hat  is,  it 
was  accomplished  rhapsodicalbf.  Let 
us  mark  what  belongs  to  this  topic. 

The  primitive  Gr^  minstrel  {ktUs) 
sung  hb  lays  straight  on.  The 
rhapsoilist  combines  lays  (}mwn$  kiUt, 
mtiUs).  Hence  comes  Us  name.  This, 
together  with  redtation  (iiriM^ini), 
is  his  craft.  And  thua^  with  reference 
to  Homer,  all  b  said. 

For  example,  if  you  ask  where 
Homer"* s  Itiad  ends?  the  answer  is, 
where  yon  please.  The  lays  may  be 
taken  independently.  Do  yon  wish 
to  stop  where  the  anger  of  Achilles  is 
appea$e<l  <,siucc  the  angrer  of  Acliilles 


alone  b  noticed  in  the  Exordium)  ? 
Very  wdl.  Others  may  stfll  desiA? 
to  see  Achilles — raging  now  no  longer 
agdnst  Agamemnon,  but  so  much  the 
more  bitterly  against  Hector  and  the 
Trojans — ^in  hb  revenge,  or  in  his 
mourning  for  Patrodus — ^and  tremble 
for  the  Trojan  leader.  The  textmre 
of  the  lays  Qmfi  JUilmf)  proceeds  as 
they  desire.  So  it  b  vrith  other  lays. 
Would  you  not  read  the  nocturnal 
adventure  of  Diomedo  and  Ulysses, 
the  Dokndadf  Omit  it.  Docs  the 
poem  seem  to  you  too  much  protracted 
by  the  games  at  the  grave  of  Patrocliis  ? 
I^t  Patrocliis  rest  without  these  dde 
honours,  which  alone  can  soothe  the 
breast  of  hb  friend.     It  may  well  baw 
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been  the  ease  that  this  or  that  r/aq)* 
sotify  was  left  out  by  one  or  the  other 
rhapsodist,  since  he  would  sing  now 
one  and  now  another  according  to  the 
pleasure  of  hb  audience.  And  yet 
ihe  evolution  of  aU  these  lays  out  of 
one  plat t  in  one  spirit  and  one  tone,  is 
not  to  be  mistaken  or  denied. 

And  thus>  too«  in  the  Odyssey.  Is 
it  Ithaca  ihsX  attracts  us  ?  or  Mene- 
lana?  or  the  court  of  Alcinous?  or 
the  bower  of  Circe?  or  the  godlike 
swineherd?  or  Polyphemus?  or  the 
reahxk  of  shadows?  All  is  open  to 
our  choice.  All  stands  isolated  be- 
fore us.  But  yet  in  the  Odyssey*  as 
in  a  collection  of  curiosities,  all  is 
beautifully  ordered  and  arranged. 

Do  you  ask*  irAy  is  the  enunciation 
of  the  Iliad  so  lax  and  slight  that  it 
can  scarcely  be  said  to  comprehend  the 
argument  rfall  its  lays  f  The  answer 
isy  this  lax  enunciation  was  rhapsodi-' 
col.  The  minstrel  stitched  and  strung 
on  to  the  anger  of  Achilles  whatever 
proceeded  from  it>  wbatever  could  be 
conveniently  attached  to  it;  but  the 
anger  of  Achilles  was,  and  continued 
to  be,  the  n€mel  (Ift^mXof^  umbilicus), 
that  is  the  centre  of  union  for  all  his 
song^  and  legends.  The  Odyssey 
appears  to  be  enounced  more  accu- 
rately,  and  yet  tlie  enunciation  is  far 
from  comprising  the  whole  argument 
of  the  poem.  Even  of  the  cbief  end 
of  the  narrative — ^the  return  of  Ulysses 
to  Ithaca,  and  of  what  there  befel 
him — it  makes  hardly  any  mention. 

How  remote  are  we  from  the  spirit 
of  the  old  minstrel-times,  when  we 
would  dispose  these  two  garlands  of 
antiquity,  the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey, 
so  lightly  and  brightly  woven,  accord- 
ing to  rules  found  out  by  a  later  taste 
for  a  kind  of  poetry  unknown  to 
Homer — the  so-called  Epopee  of  the 
modem  critics,  wherein  they  confound 
and  weigh,  by  a  single  set  of  scales, 
works  almost  wholly  heterogeneous — 
the  JEneid,  the  Divine  Comedy  of 
Dante,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  Milton,  Klop- 


stock,  Wieland,  the  Henriade,  and 
Araucana/  Homer^s  lUad  and  Odys- 
sey are  two  living  armies  that  ma- 
noeuvre now  with  one  battalion,  now 
with  another,  but  still,  in  all  their 
movements,  well  marshalled,  well  dis- 
ciplined hosts. 

Apart  from  all  regard  to  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  coherent 
poems  (}»^al  aniSv)  aroso,  let  us  only 
remember  how  facile  and  liberal  the 
Greek  taste  was  in  all  that  they 
named  collocation  (ntQtn),  whether 
in  art  or  in  science.  Look  at  their 
works  in  the  lofty  style — their  groups 
—their  pictures.  In  those  no  one 
obiect  crowds  upon  another  for  the 
sake  of  a  triangular  or  a  pyramidal 
arrangement.  The  figures  are  peace- 
ably arranged  beside  each  other.  The 
eye  of  the  spectator  can  enjoy  them 
tranquilly, and  combine ihemmentally. 
They  knew  nothing  of  the  tapering 
of  our  perspective.  Read  Homer*s 
description  of  the  shield  of  Achilles. 
Read  Pausanias's  account  of  the 
Amyclsean  and  Olympic  thiones,  and 
every  passage  wherein  he  treats  of  the 
combination  of  many  particulars  in 
one  whole.  Peruse  the  pictures  of 
PhiloBtratus.  Every  where  you  will 
remark  just  such  a  free  and  loose  co- 
ordination as  in  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.  Often  you  will  complain 
of  a  want  of  unity  according  to  our 
standard,  whereas  the  Greeks,  of  all 
etastern  and  western  races,  have  most 
signalized  themselves  in  true  unity 
and  beautiful  simplimty.  With  them, 
however,  this  simplicity  was  no  life- 
less mechanism,  but  a  unity  and  sim- 
plicity of  thought — a  sustained  and 
continuous  sentiment.  In  their  Epic, 
Lyric,  and  Dramatic  poems,  they 
kept  to  this  principle  :  even  their 
apophthegms,  their  dialogues,  their 
epigrams,  affect  this  tranquU  juxta- 
position of  ideas.  What  good  the  He- 
roic school  operated  in  this  respect — 
for  all  Greece  and  all  posterity««we 
will  now  briefly  indicate. 


8. — THE  VALUE  OF  THE  HOMERIC  SCHOOt,  AND  ITS  EFFECT  ON  GREECE. 


The  history  of  Grecian  art  demon- 
strates the  value  and  the  operation  of 
what  we  term  a  school,  A  monument 
of  antiquity  is  often  of  middling  merit, 
and  yet  its  idea  b  great,  and  so  is  its 
effect.  The  rule  of  Polycktus  is  vi- 
sible in  it.    We  cannot  refuse  it  our 


attention.  The  fidelity  of  tlie  Greeks 
to  this  canon  kept  them  right.  They 
went  not  astray  like  the  modems,  who 
allowed  themselves  every  kind  of  li- 
cense. 

Homer,  by  the  character  of  his 
minstrelsy,  founded  the  true  Grecun 
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School^  whiok  ^ns  floarished  down  to 
very  recent  days.  The  Greek  taste 
in  Art5  Poetry,  an4  Science,  is  almost 
entirely  deriyed  from  Homer  and  the 
Homerides. 

There  was  an  Orphic  taate  long 
maintained  in  llie  mysteries  of  the  Ini- 
tiated. We  have  late  specimens  of  it 
in  fragments  and  hrmns.  Bat  proba- 
bly none  of  us  would  wish  to  ezonange 
the  Homeric  style  for  this,  and  to  see 
the  latter  universally  predominate. 

In  Heaiodwe  have  other  specimens 
of  divers  very  ancient  Greek  modes 
of  thinking.  Who  would  barter  for 
these  the  Incid  images,  the  serene  wis- 
dom, of  Homer? 

Homer  altered  the  primitive  taste, 
inasmuch  as  he  drew  down  heaven  to 
earth,  and,  while  he  left  the  monstrous, 
antiquated  fables  of  a  former  world  in 
their  own  place,  gave  to  all  his  own 
figures  an  air  of  pure  humanity.  Out 
of  the  mass  of  heroic  adventures  he 
selected  the  most  recent  of  those  that 
interested  all  Greece.  Of  heroes  he 
chose  tiie  flower— the  bravest  and  the 
craftiest.  Thus  he  fixed  in  his  poems 
the  seeds  of  a  great  and  spreading 
germination,  that  was  to  extend  over 
the  wliole  circle  of  human  aflfairs. 
Around  his  Achilles  clustered  Greece 
and  Troy,  with  a  thousand  destinies 


and  characters  of  men :  through  bk 
Ulysses  was  revealed  to  us  a  chart  of 
the  Western  Worid,  in  the  greatest 
diversity  of  aspects,  and  embracmg 
the  most  diflbrent  conditiona  and  rda> 
tions  of  civil  and  domestic  life,  arrayed 
in  the  most  exquisite  order. 

Should  some  one  ask  me,  What!  did 
Homer  sing  all  this  ?  Will  yon  have 
it  that  every  stroke  of  every  vene  is 
from  the  mighty  master  ?  I  can  only 
answer.  If  he  sang  them  not  hinue^^ 
at  leoBt  he  teas  the  father  oftheu  eowgt. 
Wherever  there  b  an  epigeneeu^J&aX 
is,  a  living  growth  of  limbs  and 
strength  in  a  regular  form — ^there,  as 
the  universe  demonstrates,  must  there 
be  a  vital  principle,  a  germ  of  natare 
or  of  art,  to  whose  increase  all  the 
elements  JoTouslv  contribute.  Homer 
planted  such  a prmdple — an  epicgerm. 
BiAfitmibf^  the  school  of  the  Homer, 
ides,  cherished  and  brought  up  the 
tree-i  on  all  sides,  lieneath  the  breath 
of  minstrelsy,  its  shoots  spread  out : 
in  spite  of  wind  and  storm — amid  the 
ch)wd  of  hands  that  laboured  at  it- 
grafted  it — ^pruned  it — and  lopped  it 
— ^it  reached  the  form  and  stature 
wherein  it  now  towers  before  ns,  and 
will  continue  to  stand  as  long  as  men- 
tal cultivation  shall  endure. 


9.--^F  TBB  ROXBaiC  CiaCLE  OF  lOBAS. 


That  there  was,  in  the  school  of  the 
Homerides,  an  attempt  to  create  a 
cyde — ^that  is,  a  sort  of  encyclopaedia 
of  all  that  was  worth  knowing,  in 
thitigs  divine  and  human^^within  the 
horizon  of  the  then  existing  times, 
win  be  impressed  on  every  one  who 
forms  a  clear  idea  of  what  the  Iliad 
and  Odyssey  contain }  still  more  if  he 
take  into  account  the  othe^  works  as- 
cribed to  Homer.  The  Jlfar^tev,  for 
example,  is  the  foremost  of  these.  As 
afterwatds  in  the  theatre  of  Athens, 


at  the  dose  of  three  tragedies  id 
heroic  argument,  a  piece  of  a  lighter 
character  was  exhibited,  so  it  seems 
probable  that  the  Mafgites  was  in- 
tended to  hold,  in  the  jocose  and  comic 
vein,  the  same  place  which  was  occu- 
pied by  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  the  one 
in  the  princely  taste,  the  other  in  the 
civil  and  domestic.  It  was,  aa  it  were, 
to  round  off  the  Epic  cycle.  Fate  has 
grudged  us  the  possession  of  this 
much -to-be-regretted  production,*  of- 
ten alluded  to  by  Aristotie  lumself. 


*  We  are  believere  in  the  genumeMtt  of  the  Margites.  For,  first,  take  the  exter- 
nal evidence.  Yoa  have  Plato,  Aristotle,  Dioa  Chrysostom,  and  the  author  of  the 
Contest  between  Homer  and  Heslod^the  two  former  being  weighty  witneaies_io  its 
favour  ;  you  have  only  Stiidas  and  Euatathius  against  it  Next  look  at  the  Intenal 
prooik.  These  by  no  means  militate  absolutely  against  Homer*8  pretensions.  **  The 
Margites  could  not  have  been  Homer's,*'  say  some,  "  heeauw  It  was,  according  to 
Aristotle,  partly  composed  In  tawhie  metre."  Now,  we  reply  to  this  argument  In  three 
ways:—!.  Aristotle's  words  don't  imply  with  certainty  that  the  Margites  had  any 
Iambic  lines  in  it  (Poet.  cap.  4).  2.  Supposing  there  were  such  lines,  it  is  not  in- 
possible  that  even  Homer  compost d  Iambic  verses,  for  Arehflochns,  <he  reputed  ia- 
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And  the  cause  of  its  disappearance  is  vels  of   nature^    survivei   when  the 

easily  perceived-  The  comic  in  human  laugJutbUi  according  to  the  taste  of 

manners  alters  more  rapidly  than  the  one  age,  yauishes  with  the    age  it 

su^jeots  of  an  Iliad  or  Odyssey  alter:  amused^  and  has  no  charms  for  later 

_gods  and   heroes,    countries    and  generations, 
islands,  realms  and  eUnSj  and  t|ie  mar- 


tfntor  of  that  measure,  may  have  been  nothing  more  than  an  improwF ;  and  as  the 
talo  of  tUa  poem,  though  relating  to  the  present,  appears  to  have  been  thrown  lute  the 
;ki«/  tense  by  its  author,  a  mixture  of  metres  might  suit  its  character — the  heroic 
heiameter  being,  as  it  were,  an  echo  of  the  past,  while  the  brisker  sounds  of  the 
Iambic  trimeter  would  harmonise  with  the  business  and  bustle  of  tlie  pretemt,  3.  The 
original  ISIargitea  might  have  been  Wholly  in  hexameter  (as  all  the  extant  verses  are)  ; 
bat  Pigres  (B.  C.  3d0),  to  whom  Smdas  ascribes  its  authorship,  may  have  interpolated 
Iambic  lineSs  exactly  as  he  introduced  elegiac  verses  of  his  own  into  the  Iliad.  More- 
over, P^ne  Knight's  argument,  derived  from  what  he  calls  the  non-Homerio  augment 
of  qr{Vr4(r«  in  the  fourth  existing  line,  is  null  and  void,  since  lirUrAfitu  is  not,  as  he 
supposes,  a  compound  verb.  Again,  Mr  Coleridge's  remark,  that  "  Homer's  time  was 
too  early  for  pure  satire,"  is  unphilosophical  and  contrary  to  fiu^t.  Satire,  in  one  shape 
or  another,  Is  an  early  natural  prodttctionw-as  early,  according  to  Dryden,  as  the  gar- 
den of  Eden ;  and  Homer  undoubtedly  had  a  turn  both  for  satire  and  for  broad 
bmnoor,  sach  as  the  Margites  must  have  displayed,  as  his  picture  of  ThtrtUet  (a  name, 
by  the  way,  analogical  to  that  of  Blargites)  is  sufficient  to  show.  This  is  one  of  the 
points  of  similarity  between  Homer,  iu4hc  dawn  of  the  Greek  literature,  and  Chaucer 
in  the  dawn  of  the  English. 

A  word  as  to  the  quality  and  remains  of  this  remarkable  production.  The  name 
MagytTv;  (from  fuiiys)  tells  its  own  story.  The  poem  must  have  described  the  cha- 
nicter  and  adrentures  of  a  half-natural— one  who,  like  many  persons  in  that  condition, 
was  not  without  a  certain  smattering  of  knowledge,  and  perhaps  a  sort  of  self-sniB- 
dency,  which  repeated  discomfitures  and  disgraces  could  not  emre.  It  most  have  been, 
then,  a  strongly-charged,  ludicrous  picture  of  a  doltish,  awkward,  helpless  animal, 
taken  from  atiuvi  not  heroic  life,  thrown  probably  amidst  a  vanety  of  tryhag  drcass- 
stances  at  home  and  abroad — as  Ulysses  was-^omd  offering  a  strikfaig  contrast  to  the 
iogennity,  experience,  and  success  of  that  favourite  hero  of  Homer's.  And  thus,  in 
two  ways,  the  Maigites  was  the  precursor  of  the  old  Greek  Comedy — as  presenting  a 
view  of  tM  rMKe«2in»— and  as  standiiig  in  the  reMoD  o(  parody  to  pave  heroic  vaise. 
Twining  caUa  it  Homer's  Ihmcmd,     But  this  Dtmdad  had  only  out  hero. 

The  remtaimi  amount  to  only  four  lines  of  actual  verse,  preserved  by  Plato,  Aristotle, 
tbe  SdMriiaat  on  the  Birds  of  Aristophanes,  and  Clemens  Alexandriaus.  But  Suidas 
and  Eustathias  supply  sundry  other  particulars,  which,  though  not  in  metre,  we  may 
combine  ia  a  metrical  shape,  with  our  version  of  the  four  lines  above  mentioned. 
Thus: 

M«vr^«»ff  it^ti^rmf  ««1  Imt^Kmt  'AroXXArptf,  »•  T»  X, 

S<(uire  of  the  Nine  and  Archer-King, 
The  great  Margites*  deeds  I  dug ; 
The  spade  to  wield,  the  plough  to  guide, 
Our  hero  had  the  gods  denied ; 
Blest  in  no  earthly  art  with  skill. 
But  sail  attcmpting_fiBlling  stiU— 
All  things  he  knew— and  all  things  iH ! 
With  fingers  live  to  help  his  brain. 
Five  units  couM  he  count— and  then- 
Five  units  counted  o'er  again  : 
A  husiband  he<-»beyond  the  door 
Dared  not  to  tread  the  bridal  floor; 
A  soft— but  scarce  so  wise,  I  trow. 
As  sons  who  their  own  &thers  know. 
For  many  a  curious  doubt  bad  he 
On  matters  of  paternity  I 

The  atory  given  by  Eustathius  (in  Odys.  K.  p.  1669)  is  too  coarse  to  add.  It 
seems  to  us  to  have  been  the  source  of  one  of  the  filthiest,  but  certainly  one  of  the 
most  humorous  stories  in  Rabelais,  Tjuitslatob, 
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[Not. 


But  although  a  principal  segment  of 
what  belonged  to  Homer^s  Cycle  of 
Knowledge  has  thus  perished^  we 
need  only  coni^ide^  with  attention  the 
Uiad  and  Odyssey — even  in  those  parts 
which  seem  to  us  the  most  superflu- 
ous—in order  to  remove  all  doubt 
that  such  a  cycle  existed.  PeriM^ 
with  this  Yi0W»  the  ealikigiie  of  Greek 
shipsy  provineesj  and  families — the 
pictures  on  the  shield  of  Achilles — 
the  whole  contents  of  the  Odyssey  ;— 
follow  out  both  poems  in  their  similes, 
characters,  manners,  situations,  and 
modes  of  government,  eastern  and 
western ;  then  make  out,  partly  by 
conjecture,  the  substance  of  other 
poems  of  the  most  famous  later  au- 
thors, who  added  to  Homer,  each 
according  to  his  strength,  what  seem- 
ed to  them  deficient  in  his  works,  and 
methinks,  you  will  find  it  certain,  that 
in  this  series  of  minstrelsies,  a  sort  of 
encyclopaedia,  or  outline  of  know- 
ledge, adapted  to  the  existing  sphere 
of  human  attainments,  was  the  govern- 
ing aim.  Poetry,  and  that  too  in  the 
Epic  form,  was  then  the  only  method 
of  instruction.  Hence,  to  this  form 
was  every  thing  reduced  that  men 
knew,  or  thought  worth  knowing. 
Had  we  the  whole  Cyclian  poets  of 
Greece,  of  whom  we  have  not  one, 
we  might  determine  tlie  style  wherein, 
both  by  Homer*s  school  and  other 
parties,  this  reduction  was  achieved. 
As  it  is,  we  have  only  a  few,  but  very 
precious  pieces  and  fragments,  under 
the  name  of  Homer,  or  belonging  to 
his  school,  to  help  us  in  this  enquiry. 
Under  the  name  of  Homer  we  possess, 
for  instance,  a  Battle  of  Frogs  and 
Mice.  Whoever  paay  have  written  it, 
it  remind  one  not  only  of  many  jests 
and  pleasantries  («'«'yi*/«)  imputed  to 
the  good  old  master,  but  also  of  the 
whole  manner  in  which  he  treats  gods 
and  men.  Its  style  is  light  and  gay. 
It  made  an  admirable  third,  in  the 
Homeric  school,  to  the  Iliad  and 
Odyssey.^  It  unfolded  a  view  of  things, 
not  less  in  Homer*s  taste  than  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  themselves.  There 
were  many  imitations  of  it  in  the 
Homeric  manner,  such  as  the  Battle 
of  the  Spiders,  the  Battle  of  the  Cranes, 
the  Cicadas,  the  Goat ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  no  age  will  be  witiiout 


some  effort  of  the  kind.  Every  where, 
in  both  the  genuine  poems  of  Homer, 
wc  may  mark  a  vem  of  qniet  good 
sense,  and  of  unembarrassed  cordial 
enjoyment,  such  as  we  find  in  no 
other  poet.  This  joyonsness  of  spirit 
seems  to  have  heat  tiie  faentige  be- 
qoeathed  hf  the  Father  of  the  Horn- 
orides  to  his  children.  From  Homer's 
poetry,  and  Homer*s  manner  of  think- 
ing, the  sound  understanding  and 
cheerful  temperament  of  the  Greeks 
at  first  proceeded,  and  continued  to 
derive  a  perpetual  renewal. 

The  Homeric  hymns  are  fresh  wit- 
nesses  to  this  truth.  What  an  absurd 
question  it  is  to  ask  whether  tiiese  be 
Homer*s  I  Perhaps  not  oneof  them :« 
but  they  all  originate  from  him,  inas- 
much as  they  are  all  in  his  vein  of 
thought.  Give  us  instead  of  these 
thirty,  two  or  thirty-four  hymns  of  tbe 
Homerides,  which  were  clearly  of  the 
nature  of  preambles,  as  manv  agaiu 
of  the  same  school — (the  school  of 
Orpheus  has  eighty-six}— and  we 
should  have,  in  this  province  likewi^r, 
a  poetical  cycle,  far  more  beautiful 
and  far  more  efficacious,  than  that  of 
the  Orphic  songs. 

It  was  in  the  nature  of  things, 
that  not  aU — not  even  the  master- 

Sieces  of  the  Homeric  School — should 
ourish  in  eternal  bloom.  Haply 
i^iexe  were  too  many  of  them.  Haply 
the  overpowering  splendour  of  tlK 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  suppressed  the  rest. 
The  others  sank  into  oblivion,  as  tbe 
works  of  the  older  and  mder  bard? 
had  sunk  before.  The  tablet  of  hu- 
man memory  is  narrow.  Time  sits 
before  it,  everlastingly  busied  with 
inscribing,  altering,  and  erasing.  It 
is  only  the  most  precious,  the  most 
excellent  things,  that  tablet  wiO  re- 
tain. Thanks  to  it,  that  it  has  pre- 
served for  us  the  Iliad  and  the  Odys- 
sey I  We  may  be  content  that,  toge- 
ther with  these,  we  have  also  some 
hymns  of  the  same  school,  and  a  few 
remains  of  Hesiod  and  Orpheus ;  of 
the  last,  perhaps,  only  the  echo  of  an 
echo.  Thus,  we  are  enabled  to  com- 
pare, and,  by  comparison,  to  arrive  at 
the  conclusion,  that  the  true,  tibe  good, 
and  the  sound  taste,  for  all  genera* 
tions,  was  founded  by  Homes, 
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10.— ^r  THE  S££ VICES  BONE  TO  HOMER  BY  LYCUHGUS^  SOLON,  AND  THE 
PISISTRATIDS. 


Without  doubt,  we  are  deeply  in 
debt  to  Lycurgus  and  Solon,  the  two 
greatest  lawgivers  of  Greece,  for  con- 
tributing to  preserve  Homer  for  us. 
They  did  it,  however,  not  for  our 
sakes;  their  own  disposition,  and  the 
drift  of  their  legislation,  demanded 
such  an  act.  No  prince  nor  sage  of 
Greece  would  wilfully  be  a  barbarian. 
Still  less  did  they  believe  that  a 
barbarous  people  could  bo  governed 
more  easily  than  a  civilized  one.  The 
renown  of  the  Greeks  grew  out  of  a 
ccdtiTated  soil.  To  distinguish  them- 
selyes  from  the  barbarians  was  their 
ambition,  and  became  their  fame. 

In  the  same  way,  it  redounds  to  the 
honour  of  Pisistratus  and  Hipparchus, 
that,  treading  in  Solon*s  footsteps,  thev 
associated  the  Homeric  poetry  with 
the  Panathenaic  festival.  Let  us  dis- 
tinguish, within  their  proper  limits, 
the  several  services  rendered  by  these 
different  great  men  to  Homer. 

Lycurgus  brought  his  poems  out  of 
Asia  to  his  own  city.  We  know  not 
how  he  brought  them — in  manuscript, 
or  the  mouths  of  living  reciters.*  The 
Homeric  style,  however,  never  flou- 
rished at  Lacedaemon. 

Three  centuries  later,  Solon  brought 
tho  poems  to  Athens,  and  commanded 
them  to  be  sung  seriatim — one  singer 
after  another  (1^  l'r»^o>Mf  fa^vhX^iai), 
Had  there  been  no  previous  order 
(ffinhrti)  in  the  Homeric  poetry,  So- 
lon, whom  we  know  well  from  his  own 
compositions,  would  scarcely  have  been 
the  man  to  give  it.  Believe  not, 
therefore,  that  he  arranged  the  Diad 
and  Odyssey.  All  he  did  was  to  lav 
down  the  line  of  succession,  in  which 
the  different  Rhapsodies  (as  many  as 
were  then  numbered)  should  follow 


each  other,  when  publicly  delivered — 
and  to  keep  the  singers  to  it.  The  ser- 
vice done  by  him  to  Homer  waspoUticaL 

So  also  was  the  service  done  bv 
Pisistratus  and  Hipparchus.  I  much 
doubt  whether  these  individuals,  meri- 
torious as  they  were  in  other  respects, 
could  claim  any  poetical  desert  with 
regard  to  Homer,  or  could  have  intro- 
duced into  his  works  what  was  not 
already  there.  They  enacted,  they 
ordained,  as  princes.  Even  had  they 
convened  all  the  literary  men  of  their 
day  as  a  Board  of  Control,  yet  their 
own  poems  inform  us  how  far  Simo- 
nides,  Anacreon,  Onomacritus,  and 
others,  could  by  any  possibility^  have 
gone.  At  their  epoch  the  spirit  tiiat 
produced  an  Iliad  and  an  Odyssey  had 
long  vanished.  Nothing  material 
could  they  have  added  to  such  crea- 
tions i  but  what  already  existed  they 
could  review,  revise,  reduce,  and  re- 
gulate Qta^Ktveiiui). 

How  little  men  cared  for  this  edi-- 
Hon,  tho  history  of  Homeric  interpre- 
tation in  after  times  makes  evident. 
Meanwhile,  there  remains  for  the  gpreat 
names  of  Solon,  Pisistratus,  and  Hip- 
parchus, the  immortal  glory  of  having 
preserved  for  ever  the  poetry  of  Ho- 
mer, as  it  presented  itself  to  them. 
They  threw  around  it,  as  it  were,  the 
veil  of  Minerva.  Thenceforward  that 
poetry  was  not  only  recited,  every  five 
years,  at  the  Panathensea ;  but  more- 
over, at  Athens,  the  mother  of  litera- 
ture, it  passed  as  manuscript  into  the 
hands  or  bards,  sophists,  orators,  states- 
men, and  philosophers.  It  became  a 
classic  of  the  schools  ;  and  still  more 
a  classic  with  all  educated  persons, 
whojpractised  the  recitation  of  poetry 
or  prose. 


1 1 . — CONCLUSION. 


If  I  mistake  not,  Homer*s  good  for- 
tune hinged  upon  three  things,  all  be- 
longing to  the  provuace  of  Time.  We 
will  recall  them  to  our  minds  by  three 
yrords-^Epos,  Song,  Rhapsodi/, 

The  £!pos  was  a  living  word — the 
voice  of  a  former  world.  It  brought 
up,  from  the  depths  of  a  grey  anti- 
quity, forms  and  legends  which,  wafted 


on  the  wings  of  Time,  seemed  ever- 
more to  wax  greater  and  more  grand. 
What  Virgil  sings  of  Fame, —  . 
"  Mobilitate    viget,     viresqne    acquirit 

eundo ; 
'  Parva  metu  primo ;  mox  sese  adtoUit  in 

auras, 
Ingrediturque  solo  et  caput  inter  nubila 

condit ; 


*  Most  probably  in  manuscript ;  for  writing  l^ras  commonly  practised  in  the  time  ot 
J  ycurgus  ^B.  C.  817^,  as  we  jalhcr  from  bis  fflr^«  against  written  laws — T^akblaiok, 
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— ^holds  yet  more  true  of  that  godlike 
Toice  {f^fiM,  Uwm)  wfaicbf  like  the 
accents  of  a  teacher  or  a  propbet>  pro- 
ceeded from  the  Past,  and  prolonged 
its  soond  into  the  Fntare.  The  Muse 
of  Memoir  Youchsafed  it  to  her  min- 
strel that  he  should  make  this  voice 
his  own,  ennoble  its  burden«  and 
breathe  it  out  to  men  in  strains  more 
congenial  to  their  nature.  Would 
Achilles  or  Ulysses  recQg^nise  them- 
selves in  Homcr*s  verse?  Hardly. 
Upon  the  wings  of  tlme«  through 
the  afflatus  of  the  living  Wordj  their 
shapes  are  grown  so  great— heroic — 
divme — that  they  are  different  bein^ 
here  from  what  they  were  in  their 
mortal  existenoe. 

The  Epos  belongs  to  the  world's 
childhood.  At  that  happy  period  the 
credulous  ear  takes  in  the  voice  of  a 
forgoing  epocl^  and  the  soul  gladly 
dreuos  of  wondrous  forms,  excelling 
in  miyesty  and  beauty.  That  which 
the  eye  would  look  on  with  critical 
sobriety«  is  exalted,  through  a  kind  of 
drunken  inspiration,  by  the  t<mgue-^ 
vocal  firom  age  to  a^e  ;  and  thus 
Homer  hit  the  right  pomt  of  time^the 
Mea^nger  of  former^  yeais,  yet  wise 
in  his  own  generation,  nis  pio- 
tures,  well-di^osed  and  eanly  com- 
prehended, bright  and  joyous,  were 
made  to  fascinate  posterity  by  their 
dignity  and  grace.  His  song,  a  deep 
and  smgle  stream,  bore  in  its  l)osom 
all  the  imowledffe  that  was  not  jret 
dispersed  amid  the  meandering  varie- 
ties  of  the  lyric  ^nd  the  dramatic 
muse.  Ode  and  Drama,  Eloquence 
and  Philosoplw,  in  him  still  bloom 
upon  one  stock.  It  was  the  work  of 
later  times  to  plant  them  asunder  %  for. 
out  of  HoQier*s  art,  which  collectea 
and  arranged  the  Muse's  dictates^^ 
out  of  this  simple  piece  of  art,  wherein 
multitude  is  reduced^  by  the  easiest 

Erocess,  to  unity ^  there  arose,  in  tiie 
ipse  of  years,  every  other  species  of 
art  and  poetiy,  which  always  aim  at 
unity  in  multitude — that  is  at  an  ac- 
tion, a  complication  of  plot,  a  progress, 
and  a  solution.  Only  observe  tiiat  he 
entwuied  this  wreath  of  song  with  a 
light  and  almost  imperceptibiB  hand : 
it  was  Time  that  raised  up  for  the 
ancient  Prophet  a  family,  to  t%faten 
the  band  first  woven  by  him.  Fair 
Ionia,  parent  of  arts,  gave  Homer 
birth;  the  Grecian  hks,  stretchii^ 


towards  the  west,  cherished  hb  miii. 
streby  ;  Athens  received  it,  moulded 
it  into  the  drama,  and  many  a  shape 
besides,  and  discoursed  of  its  meiits ; 
finally,  at  Alexandria,  after  an  infioity 
of  doubts  and  questions,  covered  over 
with  obelisks  and  asterisks,  it  achieved 
the  outward  form  in  whidi  Time  lus 
transmitted  it  to  us. 

At  Rome  I  saw  that  Cunoos  raoBU- 
ment,  the  Apotheosis  of  Homer. 
Jupiter,  Apollo,  Mnemosyne,  and  the 
Muses,  are  ranged  pyramidicaBy 
above  him  on  the  higher  regbns  of 
therock.  There  he  sits  like  a  Dei^ ; 
the  Iliad  and  Odyssey  kneel  heode 
his  chair,  and  appear  to  smport  it. 
Winged  Tune  and  the  uluduted 
Earth  («U«v^(n)  are  erowning  his 
head.  Before  lum  stands  an  altar,  at 
which  Mythology  is  serving  in  the 
shape  of  a  youth,  and  History  is  hom- 
ing incense.  Poes^«  Trag^y,  and 
Comedy  are  chantmg  the  sacrificial 
hymn.  Nature,  under  the  goise  of 
an  in^t,  manly  Virtue,  Memory, 
Truth,  and  Wisdom,  take  thor  statioQ 
around.  Them  did  I  remember  all 
the  happmesB  of  this  renown^  £i- 
vourite  of  Time.  He  stood  on  hk 
own  ground.  From  his  predecessors 
he  received*  an  ample  treasure  of 
things,  which  he  knew  how  to  ennoble 
by  taate^the  genuine  taste  of  a 
true-bom  human  heart— «ad  thus  he 
founded  an  undying  school  of  those 
who  were  to  labour  for  his  honoar. 
Poets  sang  on  after  the  model  he  had 
g^ven  them.  L^^ialaton  imported 
his  verse.  iBschylus  fed  upon  the 
crumbs  from  his  table.  Bards  of  every 
class  and  grade  drew  from  his  foun- 
tain. The  first  historian  monUed 
himself  on  his  example.  Art  essayed 
to  rival  him.  He  b^towed  on  PfaidUa 
a  Jove  and  a  Minerva.  The  philoio. 
phers  spoke  about  him  ■■■the  orators 
spoke  out  of  him — ^until  at  last  thero 
^read  over  the  nations  a  literature 
and  a  mental  cultivation,  whereof  he 
was  the  great  originator.  His  Ivhg 
word  was  transformed  nl  fi^bfoas,  the 
shrine  of  Palla9«  into  eteriial  charac- 
ters; and  stiUf  from  the  Cecn^ian 
Heights,  it  thrills  the  souls  of  me&« 
He  has  fbttered  the  flight  of  Time. 
Wniingly  did  the  hoary  god  snbmit 
to  be  bound  with  that  chain  of  flowers, 
and  wreathed  his  conqueror  In  retom 
with  a  diadem  of  everlasting  gioiy. 
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All  memoirs  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution have,  to  us,  an  inexpressible  in- 
tcrest.  The  rapidity,  force,  and  vast- 
ness  of  its  machinery  fill  the  mind 
'With  a  sense  of  power  unexampled  in 
the  tardy  and  simple  contrivances  of 
earlier  overthrow.  Evil  as  it  was,  it 
had  a  daring  grasp,  a  remorseless  vio- 
lence, and  an  untameable  fury,  that 
transport  us  at  once  out  of  the  ancient 
courses  of  human  guilt,  and  bring 
the  mind  within  view  of  shapes  and 
thoughts  that  seem  the  denizens  of  a 
darker  world.  If  the  imagination  of 
some  great  master  of  the  pencil  or  the 
pen  were  to  be  tasked  to  bring  the 
spirits  that  "minister  to  human  mis- 
chief* before  the  eye,  and  if  that  mas- 
ter were  Raphael,  or  Shakspeare  him- 
Felf,  we  scarcely  know  where  he  could 
find  more  living  resemblances  of  the 
demon  than  in  the  Robespierres  and 
Dantons,  the  Barreres  and  the  Napo- 
leons; iu  the  chill  countenances  and 
fiery  hearts,  the  calm  and  calculating 
malignity  and  the  rabid  thirst  of  blood ; 
the  haughty  contempt  of  human  ago- 
nies, and  the  godless  and  defying 
arrogance  with  which  they  went  forth 
on  their  way  to  delusive  and  unsub- 
stantial power,  trampling  on  altars  and 
thrones. 

The  high  approbation  with  which 
the  public  have  received  the  preceding 
volumes  of  Mr  Alison's  History  of 


the  French  Revolution,  relieves  us  at 
once  from  all  appearance  of  partiality, 
and  from  all  necessity  for  panegyric. 
No  work  could  have  made  such  pro- 
gress in  national  opinion  without  sub- 
stantial qualities.  Its  vigour  of  re- 
search and  its  manliness  of  principle, 
its  accurate  knowledge  and  its  anima- 
tion of  style,  have  been  the  grounds 
of  its  remarkable  public  favour,  as  they 
are  the  guarantees  for  its  permanent 
popularity.  The  present  volume,  the 
sixth  of  the  series,  advances  in  interest. 
The  importance  of  its  transactions 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that 
the  two  years  which  this  volume  com- 
prehends, actually  formed  the  pivot  on 
which  all  the  mighty  events  since 
their  date  have  turned ;  that  they 
exhibited  at  once  the  midnight  and  the 
dawn  of  European  liberty,  the  most 
boundless  triumph  of  the  universal 
oppressor,  and  the  commencement  of 
assured  deliverance ;  the  laying  of  the 
heaviest  fetter  on  the  neck  of  mankind, 
and  the  striking  of  that  first  great  blow 
by  which  the  civilized  world  was  to  be 
redeemed.  The  battles  of  Austerlitz 
in  1805,  and  of  Jena  in  1806,  had  de- 
stroyed the  resistance  of  central  En- 
rope.  The  military  reputation  of 
Austria  had  been  broken  on  the  field, 
but  a  more  condign  calamity  had  fallen 
on  Prussia.  Her  military  existence 
had  been  exting^hed .     In  the  history 
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of  national  oyerthrow,  there  never  had 
been  until  that  day  so  disastrous,  des- 
perate^  and  crushing  a  result  of  a  single 
battle.  It  was  yet  to  have  but  one 
rivals  that  illustrious  encounter  in 
which  the  author  of  the  ruin  of  Prus- 
sia was  to  be  buried  in  the  ruins  of  his 
tyrannical  and  infidel  empire  by  the 
genius  of  Wellington  and  the  hand  of 
England.  Prussia  was  destroyed  in 
all  the  attributes  that  form  a  fivilized 
power.  Her  brilliant  army  was  scat- 
tered in  a  day  like  a  mist  before  a 
whirlwind.  All  her  great  fortresses 
fell  at  a  summons,  all  her  provinces 
were  overrun,  all  her  revenues  confis- 
cated, all  her  laws  abolished ; — y ester- 
day  she  was  an  independent  kingdom, 
t  >day  she  was  a  vassal  province ;  yester- 
day she  was  a  great  European  power, 
taking  on  herself  the  restoration  of 
£nrope>  and  anticipating  the  trium- 
phant struggle  of  its  enemy — to-day 
ahe  was  prostrate,  a  prisoner,  and  a 
slave,  wiu  her  armour  hewn  from  her, 
her  strength  dismembered,  and  her 
hopes  in  the  grave  of  her  gallant  sol- 
diery s  yesterday  she  was  Prussia, 
to-day  she  was  France. 

It  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  dis- 
tinction of  the  calamities  in  Austria 
and  Prussia,  without  looking  to  some 
higher  source  than  the  fortunes  of 
war.  Among  the  many  merits  of  Mr 
Alison*s  history,  we  regard  it  as  the 
roost  original  and  the  most  important, 
that  he  writes  with  the  feeliugs  of  a 
Christian.  No  historian  has  ever  been 
more  free  from  the  mawkishness  of 
sentiment  or  the  sanctimony  of  phrase, 
which  have  been  so  unfortunately  af- 
fected by  writers  calling  themselves 
Christian,  taking  a  learned  yet  un- 
laboured view  of  the  mere  human 
motives.  He  investigates  with  pious 
yet  manly  dignity  tho  sources  of 
events  in  those  loftier  councils  from 
which  all  things  come,  to  which  the 
Christian  alone  can  look,  and  to  which 
the  Christian  alone  can  pay  the  rever- 
ence due.  Those  feelings  predomi- 
nate throughout  the  entire  of  these 
volumes.  The  French  Revolution  it- 
self  was  but  a  great  developement  of 
Providential  design,  and  no  historian 
eould  do  justice  to  it  except  the  man 
who  acknowledged  a  Providence  as  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  human  things.  Go- 
ing at  least  to  the  full  extent  of  Mr 
Alison's  impiTssions  on  th6se  subjects. 
We  cannot  look  back  upon  the  French 
triumphs   in  Audtria,    Prussia/  and 


Russia  but  in  the  sense  of  unconsdoos 
agencies  of  a  vast  plan  of  retributire 
justice,  and  we  think  that  we  can  dis- 
cover even  in  the  more  minute  featuns 
of  the  vengeance,  something  propor- 
tionate to  the  peculiar  offences  of  the 
snfibrers.  In  the  history  of  the  Con- 
tinent, no  act  of  kingly  treacberj, 
fraud,  and  blood  had  ever  rivalled  the 
partition  of  Poland.  It  combined  at 
once  the  characters  of  all  that  we  hate 
and  despise ;  it  had  the  meanness  of 
political  swindling,  the  fury  of  national 
rapine,  and  the  atrocity  of  nnlitarf 
massacre.  The  great  offender  was 
Prussia — Austria  and  Russia  were 
only  the  accomplices.  The  perfidy, 
subtlety,  and  merciless  appetite  for 
possession  which  characteriied  the 
conduct  of  Frederic  II.,  made  him  the 
tempter,  and  would  have  been  not  qd- 
worthy  of  the  original  tempter  of  man- 
kind. The  conspirator  kingdoms  en- 
tered with  fatal  readiness  into  the 
temptation,  and  were  deeply  punished, 
but  it  was  upon  the  serpent  that  Uie 
curse  fell.  Prussia  had  long  owed  a 
desperate  compensation  to  Europe. 
Frederic,  infidel  himself,  had  been  the 
great  patron  of  European  infidelity. 
His  encouragement  of  the  French 
sciolists  had  made  infidelity  fiishion- 
able  amongst  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
Continent.  Philosophy  and  rdigioa 
were  declared  to  be  one,  and  the 
Atheism  of  the  French  Revolution  was 
the  poisoned  cup  prepared  by  the  hands 
of  the  Prussian  king.  In  due  sea- 
son justice  was  done,  and  France*  mad- 
dened into  preternatural  strength  by 
the  draught,  revenged  her  frenzy  upon 
his  kingdom. 

Thus,  while  Austria  was  hmnbled 
by  the  defeat  of  her  armies  and  the 
capture  of  Vienna,  and  Russia  was 
assailed  on  her  own  frontier,  and 
compelled  to  purchase  victory  by  the 
sacrifice  of  her  ancient  capital,  nei- 
ther power  was  utterly  prostrated. 
Both  bled  from  countless  wounds ; 
but  their  blood  was  that  of  gallant 
warriors,  shed  in  desperate  encoim- 
ter,  and,  even  in  the  moment  of  de- 
feat, retaining  vigour  for  future  vie- 
tory.  But  the  wounds  of  Pmsaa 
were  all  but  mortal ;  the  sword  was 
exchanged  only  for  the  lash,  and  she 
was  compelled  not  so  much  to  follow 
the  conqueror  as  a  captive,  as  to  dmg 
his  chariot  in  the  harness  of  a  slave. 
Her  restoration  after  so  total  a  fall 
was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ereatt 
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in  the  annals  of  fallen  nations.  Thia 
was  the  punishment  for  the  guilty 
partition  of  Poland. 

It  is  eoualJy  remarkable  that  trea- 
chery to  roland  seems  to  have  been 
among  the  immediate  sources  of  the 
&U  of  Napoleon.  He  unquestionably 
excited  them  into  a  resistance  vhicn 
left  them  at  the  mercy  of  their  masters^ 
Wasted  a  vast  quantity  of  the  national 
bloody  and  finally  abandoned  them 
to  utter  hopelessness  of  national,  in- 
dependence. What  renders  all  this 
itiii  more  extraordinary  is,  that  this 
Vast  machinery  of  retribution  was  set 
in  motion  to  aTenge  the  ruin  of  a 
people  who  had  long  been  the  most 
£i]len  of  Europe — ^powerless  at  home, 
meffectual  abroad,  wasting  away  by 
intestine  feud,  and  apparentiy  pre^ 
served  from  the  grave  only  by  the 
eontemptuous  negligence  of  Europe. 

Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  Providence  will  not  suffer  its 
high  laws  to  be  insulted  in  the  in- 
stance of  the  most  insigpoiflcant  na- 
tion; and  that,  while  it  leaves  the 
chief  punishments  or  rewards  of  indi- 
vldaals  to  another  state  of  existence* 
it  enforces  its  high  moral  on  king, 
doms  by  the  promptitude  of  its  visi- 
tations in  this  world  ? 

It  is  now  known  to  us,. that  the 
fate  of  Poland  long  exercised  Napo* 
leon's  most  anxious  deliberation;  that 
the  offisred  him  Iter  perpetual  aliianee 
as  the  price  of  her  independence — her 
army,  her  whole  military  population, 
all  tiie  retoorces  of  a  nation  of  sixteen 
millions  of  men,  against  Russia,  with 
whom  he  was  on  the  verge  of  war — 
against  Austria,  whom  he  was  deter- 
mined to  keep  down  at  the  risk  of 
war — and  against  Prussia,  whose 
crown  he  had  cast  under  his  feet,  and 
had  determined  to  keep  there.  It  is 
eoaally  known  that  Napoleon  waver- 
ed; that  he  was  anxious  to  secure 
the  force  of  Poland,  but  equally 
anxious  to  escape  the  jealousy  of  Aus- 
tria. In  other  words,  that  he  was 
determined  to  gain  what  advantages 
he  could  from  both,  and  to  cheat  both 
io  return. 

Mr  Alison  thinks  that  his  reasons 
forrefostng  independence  to  Poland 
were  solid.  With  all  deference  to  his 
jtidgment,  the  general  European  opi- 
nion seems  to  have  been  on  the  con- 
trary aide.  It  was  unquestionably 
the  impression,  at  the  period  of  the 
Moscow  retreat,  that  if  Napoleon  had 
spent  the  year  1812  in  reorganizing 
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Poland,  and  shaping  her  into  the 
form  of  a  great  European  kingdom, 
he  would  have  been  enabled  to  fall  on 
Russia  with  a  force  altogether  irre- 
sistible. In  1812,  what  could  he  fear 
from  Austria,  along  whose  frontier 
he  was  moving  with  an  army  thrico 
the  strength  of  that  which  had  con. 

?uered  her  but  six  years  before? 
Vom  Prussia,  what  could  he  fear? 
She  wA  his  magazine,  his  treasury* 
his  barrack,  and  his  high-road.  The 
whole  force  of  Poland  was  ready  to 
take  arms^at  his  bidding,  and  to  take 
arms  with  a  more  ardent  enthusiasm, 
and  a  more  resolute  sincerity,  than 
any  other  allies  that  the  world  could 
offer.  He  might  have  thus  marched 
with  a  hundred  thousand  additional 
eavalry,  the  most  fitting  for  Russian 
warfare  of  any  in  Europe,  uniting  the 
wild  impetuosity'  of  the  Tartar  with 
the  disciplined  steadiness  of  the  Eu- 
ropean, and  exerting  both  against  the 
enemy  with  a  fiery  recollection  of 
ancient  hostility  and  immediate 
wrongs.  If  there  were  difficulties 
connected  with  the  habitual  insubor- 
dination of  Poland,  what  man  on 
earth  was  fitter  to  deal  vrith  those 
difficulties  than  Napoleon — ^the  man 
who  had  reduced  the  turbulence  of 
the  German  sovereignties  into  impU- 
eit  submission, — the  man  whb,  by  a 
still  more  sing^ar  effort  of  his  ge« 
nins,  had  reduced  the  republicanism 
of  France  into  obedience,-^combined 
the  explosive  materials  of  the  great 
rebellion  at  home  into  the  manage- 
able yet  resistiess  material  of  power 
abroad,  and  seizing  the  fiery  spirits 
6f  anarchy  in  their  full  vigour,  forced 
them  to  labour  at  the  erection  of  a 
throne,  which,  with  all  the  power, 
had  all  the  splendour  of  necromancy  ? 
Even  the  delay  of  six  months  in  Po- 
land would  have  brought  him  into  a 
period  of  the  year  which  alone  was 
fit  for  warlike  operations  in  the  north 
— ^would  have  given  him  time  to  seize 
both  the  two  capitals  of  North  and 
South  Russia — and,  vrith  Moscow  and 
St  Petersburg,  whether  in  his  hands 
or  in  ashes,  would  have  forced  Alex- 
ander to  sign  a  ruinous  peace,  or  have 
driven  him  into  his  deserts,  never  to 
reascend  the  Russian  throne,  or  have 
a  Russian  throne  to  reascend. 

And  these  opinions  are  not  now  stated 
for  the  first  time ;  they  were  the  uni- 
versal language  of  the  period  j  they 
were  the  language  of  his  own  camp, 
of  bis  council  of  officers,  and  even  of 
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huDBelf.  But  his  time  was  come.  If 
ever  a  spirit  of  delusion  was  commis- 
sioned K>r  the  undoing  of  a  mighty 
criminal*  it  took  possession  in  that 
hour  of  the  heart  of  the  French  Em- 
peror. A  precipitation*  of  which  he 
afterwards  coold  not  speak  without 
astonishment,  became  the  principle  of 
all  his  actions.  All  prudence  was 
cast  behind;  all  remonstrance  was 
unaTailiog ;  he  plunged  into  tHb  Rus- 
sian campaign  on  the  Tcrge  of  winter; 
rushed  just  deep  enough  into  the 
country  to  be  incapable  of  resource  if 
fortune  failed*  threw  his  last  stake, 
and  from  that  instant  was  undone. 

Napoleon's  middle  course*  with  re- 
spect to  Poland*  was  the  more  re> 
markable  from  its  being  a  direct  con- 
tradiction to  hu  supreme  maxim  of 
policy*  never  to  do  things  by  halves. 
He  determined  to  inflame  to  the  utmost 
point  of  indignation  the  Polish  pro- 
vinces which  belonged  to  Prussia,  to 
be  cautious  in  his  addresses  to  those 
which  belonged  to  Russia*  and  to  pass 
by  the  Austrian  share  of  the  partition 
in  silence.  The  result  was,  that  he 
finally  disgusted  the  whole  nation ;  and 
the  people,  sinlung  at  once  from  enthu« 
siasm,  through  the  whole  scale,  to  sus- 
picion, began  to  ask  whether  the  resto- 
ration of  Poland  could  rationally  be 
expected  from  the  hand  which  had 
paralyzed  the  liberties  of  France  ? 

The  war  with  Russia  was  begun. 
Alexander,  till  now  an  auxiliary,  was 
become  a  principal ;  and  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  modern  Eu- 
rope, the  grand  trial  was  to  be  made 
between  the  strength  of  the  West  and 
the  North.  The  confiict  had  almost 
the  interest  of  a  great  dramatic  repre- 
sentation ;  the  dashing  intrepidity, 
fierce  enterprise,  and  splendid  discip- 
line of  the  armies  of  France,  was  on 
one  side ;  on  the  other,  the  stemJbrti- 
tude,  iron  perseverance,  and  desperate 
determination  of  the  army  of  Russia. 
The  leaders  on  both  sides,  exhibited 
an  equal  and  an  extraordinary  con- 
trast.  Napoleon,  the  very  genius  of 
war,  subtle,  profound,  rapid,  with  an 
instinctive  love  of  battle ;  magnificent 
in  his  conceptions,  merciless  iu  their 
execution,  seeing  nothing  too  lofiy  or 
too  deep  to  deter  him,  consumed  with 
a  passion  for  universal  empire,  and 
already  crowned  with  the  laurels  of 
unrivalled  victories.  Alexander,  brave, 
calm,  and  patriotic,  compensating  for 
his  jnexperiencc  in  war  by  the  sin- 


cerity of  his  intentions ;  for  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  military  resources,  by 
the  vastness  of  his  territory ;  and  pos- 
sessing against  all  the  casualties  of 
fortune  that  noblest  of  all  courage 
which  is  to  be  found  in  the  lighteoos 
cause.  Yet  it  is  a  remarkable  in- 
stance  of  the  neglect  which  often  en- 
feebles the  highest  councils  of  man, 
that  this  great  empire,  on  the  veiy 
point  of  the  most  desperate  of  ail 
struggles,  could  muster  but  seventy, 
five  thousand  men  to  meet  Napoleon* 
who,  at  the  distance  of  six  hundred 
miles  from  France*  with  all  Germany 
to  keep  at  bay*  and  with  a  multitude  of 
corps  employed  in  guarding  the  com- 
munications of  this  immense  line,  was 
yet  able  to  bring  a  hundred  thousacd 
veterans  to  the  Vistula. 

The  first  great  action  by  which  the 
contending  forces  were  tried,  was  the 
battle  of  Pultusk.  Among  Mr  Ali- 
son*s  qualities  for  an  historian,  one  of 
the  most  admirable  is  the  spirit  of  his 
military  descriptions.  Of  this  we  now 
give  a  slight  example. 

"  The  position  of  Pultusk  is  the  only 
ooe  in  that  country  where  the  ground  is 
so  far  cleared  of  wood  as  to  permit  of 
any  considerable  armies  coihbating  each 
other  in  a  proper  field  of  battle.  An  open 
and  cultivated  plain  on  this  ride  of  the 
liver  Narew,  there  stretches  out  to  the 
south  and  east  of  that  town,  whidi  lies  on 
the  banks  of  its  meandering  stream.*^ 
succession  of  thickets  surround  this  open 
space  in  all  directions,  ezceptiog  that  on 
which  the  town  lies ;  and  on  the  inside  of 
them  the  ground  rises  to  a  semidrcQUr 
ridge,  from  whence  it  gntdually  slopes 
down  towards  the  town  on  one  side,  and 
the  forest  on  the  other ;  so  that  it  is  im- 
possible, till  this  barrier  is  surmounted,  to 
get  a  glimpse  even  of  the  buildings. 
There,  the  Russians  were  drawn  up  in 
admirable  order  in  two  lines ;  their  left 
resting  on  the  town  of  Pultusk,  their 
right  on  the  wood  of  Mosz}-n,  which 
skirted  the  little  plain,  the  artillery  is 
advance ;  but  a  cloud  of  Cossacks  swsnned 
in  front  of  the  array,  »nd  prevented  either 
the  force  or  composition  of  the  enemy 
from  being  seen  by  the  I¥ench  as  they 
adv^ced  to  the  atuck.  Sacken  had  the 
command  of  the  left;  Count  Cstenma 
Tolstoy  of  the  right ;  BarcUiy  de  Tolly, 
with  twelve  battalions  and  ten  squadrocs, 
occupied  a  copsewood  in  front  of  tht 
right;  Benningsen  was  stationed  in  ths 
centre — names  destined  to  immortal  cele- 
brity in  future  wars,  and  which,  even  ati 
this  dist«nt    period,   the    historiau  caa 
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bardly  eainMnte  witboot  a  feeling  of  ex- 
ultation and  Um  thrilling  interest  of  for- 
mer ctays.** 

In  thi«  campai^f  we  are  not  to 
forget  that  it  was  fought  in  the  depth 
of  winter — December  1806 — that  too 
of  a  northern  winter;  and,  if  any  con- 
ceiTable  addition  could  be  made  to 
the  fleverity  of  the  elements,  that  it 
was  a  winter  in  Poland,  a  vast  north- 
em  table-land  swepj  by  the  wind 
direct  from  the  pole,  almost  wholly  a 
wilderness,  naked  of  human  habita- 
tion>  and  divided  between  marsh, 
impracticable  forest,  -  and  plains  as 
barren  as  the  wilds  of  Scythia ; — that 
it  was  to  these  hideous  solitudes  that 
Napoleon  brought  the  gay  and  glitter- 
ing^ battalions  of  the  south,  to  struggle 
ag^ainst  the  inclement  sky,  the  frozen 
ffTound,  and  the  Russian  steel.  Dearly 
aid  France  pay  for  her  triumphs,  but 
snch  are  the  prices  which  ambition 
must  pay  for  supremacy. 

On  the  26th  of  December,  Marshal 
Lannesy  at  the  head  of  five> and- thirty 
thousand  men,  advanced  to  the  attack. 
«'  The  woods  which  skirted  the  little 
plain  occupied  by  the  Russian  light 
troops  in  front  of  their  nosition,  were 
forced  by  the  French  voltigeurs,  afler 
an  obstinate  resistance,  and  a  battery 
which  galled  their  advance,  and  which 
could  not  be  withdrawn,  carried  by  as- 
sault ;  but  no  sooner  had  Lannes,  encou- 
raged by  this  success,  surmounted  the 
crest  of  the  ridge,  and  advanced  into 
the  open  plain,  than  the  cloud  of  Cos- 
sacks dispersed  to  the  right  and  left, 
and  exposed  to  view  the  Russian  army 
in  two  lines  in  admirable  order,  with 
a  hundred  and  twenty  guns  disposed 
along  its  front.  Astonished,  but  not 
panic- struck,  by  so  formidable  an  op- 
position, Lannes  still  continued  to 
press  forward ;  and  as  his  diyisions 
successively  cleared  the  thickets  and 
advanced  to  the  crest  of  the  hill,  they 
deployed  into  line.  This  operation, 
performed  under  the  fire  of  all  the 
Russian  cannon,  to  which  the  French 
had  as  yet  none  of  equal  number  to 
oppose,  was  executed  with  admirable 
discipline,  but  attended  with  a  very 
heavy  loss,  and  the  ground  was  al- 
ready strewed  with  dead  bodies,  when 
the  line  was  so  far  formed  as  to  enable 
a  general  charge  to  take  place.  It 
was  attended,  however,  with  very  little 
success  i  the  soil,  cut  up  by  the  pass- 
age of  so  many  horses  and*  carriages, 
was  in  many  places  knee-deep  of  mod ; 


heavy  snow-showers  at  intervals  ob- 
scured the  heavens  and  deprived  the 
French  gunners  of  the  sight  of  the 
enemy,  while  the  Russian  batteries,  in 
position,  and  served  with  admirable 
skill,  alike  in  light  and  darkness,  sent 
their  fatal  storm  of  grape  and  round 
shot  through  the  ranks  of  the  assail- 
ants. Notwithstanding  these  obstacles, 
however,  the  French  advanced  with 
their  wdnted  intrepidity  to  the  attack, 
and  gradually  the  arrival  of  their  suc- 
cessive batteries  rendered  the  fire  of 
cannon  on  the  opposite  sides  more 
equal.  Suchet,  who  commanded  the 
first  line,  insensibly  gained  grounc^ 
especially  on  the  right,  where  the  di- 
vbion  of  Barclay  was  stationed ;  but 
Benningsen,  seeing  the  danger,  rein- 
forced that  gallant  officer  with  fresh 
troops.  A  battalion  of  the  French  in- 
fantry was  broken  and  cut  to  pieces 
by  the  Russian  horse,  and  the  rout  in 
that  quarter  became  so  serious  that 
Lannes  was  compelled  to  advance  In 
person  with  his  reserve  to  repair  the 
disorder.  By  these  efforts  the  forward 
movement  of  the  Russians  in  that  di- 
rection  was  arrested,  and  their  victo- 
rious columns,  charged  in  flank  while 
disordered  by  the  rapidity  of  their  ad- 
vance, were  forced  to  give  ground,  and 
resume  their  former  position  in  front 
ofPultusk." 

The  great  battle  of  the  campaign 
was  now  approaching,  the  battle  of 
Prussich-Eylau. 

-  "  By  daybreak  the  French  army,  bead- 
ed hy  Murat,  with  his  numerous  and  ter- 
f  ihle  dragoons,  were  in  motion  to  puriue 
the  enemy ;  and  as  the  Russians  had  been 
much  retarded  during  the  night  hy  the 
passage  of  so  many  pieces  of  cannon  and 
waggons  through  the  narrow  streets  of 
Junkowo,  they  soon  came  up  with  their 
rear-guard.  By  overwhelming  numbers, 
the  Russians  were  forced  from  the  bridge 
of  Bergfried ;  but  they  rallied  in  the 
village,  and  forming  barricades  with  tum- 
brils, waggons,  and  chariots,  effectually 
checked  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  until 
the  carriages  in  the  rear  had  got  clear 
through,  when  they  retired,  obstinately 
contesting  every  inch  of  ground,  which 
they  did  with  such  effect  that  the  French 
lost  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  pursuit, 
without  inflicting  a  greater  loss  on  their 
adversaries.  Nor  were  any  cannon  or 
chariots  taken— a  striking  proof  of  the 
orderly  nature  of  the  retreat,  and  the 
heroism  with  which  the  rear-guard  per- 
formed its  duty,  when  it  is  recollected  that 
Napoleon,   with    eighty  thousand    men, 
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troops^  and  no  banners  taken  but 
where  their  defenders  had  fallen  on 
the  field. 


tirandered  in  dotepusidt ;  sad  that,  frtfm 
the  state  of  the  roada,  the  march  which 
had  been  ordered  upon  three  Unes,  coold 
take  place  on  two  only.  Soult  and  Da^ 
vouat  contianed  to  manoBOTre,  in  order  to 
turn -the  Rnasian  left,  while  Marat  and 
Ney  passed  their  rear-guard.  On  the 
night  of  the  4th,  the  Russiana  retired  to 
Frauendorf,  where  they  stood  firm  next 
day.  But  this  continued  retreat  in  pre- 
sence of  the  enemy  was  now  beginning  to 
be  attended  wiih  bad  effects,  both  upon 
the  health  and  spirits  of  the  soldiers.  The 
Russian  commissariat  was  then  wretched ; 
tnagaxines  there  were  none  in  the  country 
which  was  now  the  theatre  of  war ;  and  the 
soldiers,  when  worn  out  with  a  night-march 
over  frozen  snow,  had  no  means  of  ob- 
taining subsistenee  but  by  prowling  about 
to  discover  and  dig  up  the  little  stores 
Which  the  peasants  bad  buried  for  the  use 
of  their  families.  The  men  every  where 
lay  on  the  bare  ground  in  intense  frost, 
with  no  other  bed  but  the  snow,  and  no 
covering  but  their  greatcoats,  which  were 
now  little  better  than  rags.  They  were 
not  as  yet  inured  to  retire  before  the 
•nemy ;  and  the  murmur  against  any  fisr« 
ther  retreat  was  so  loud,  that  fienningaen 
resolved  to  fail  back  only  to  a  chosen  field 
of  battle ;  and,  upon  examining  the  map, 
that  of  Prus8ich-£ylau  was  selected  for 
this  purpose.  No  sooner  was  this  announ- 
ced to  the  troops  than  their  discontents 
were  appeased,  the  hardships  of  the  night- 
marches  were  forgotten,  and  from  the  joy- 
ful looks  of  the  men  it  would  rather  have 
been  supposed  they  were  marching  to  tran- 
quil winter- quarters,  than  the  most  despe* 
rate  struggle  which  had  occurred  in  mo- 
dern timea." 

The  partial  encounters  which  pre- 
ceded this  great  battle  showed  that 
Napoleon  was  contending  with  a  new 
enemy.  His  course  through  the  Italian 
campaigns  had  been  one  of  unrivalled 
superiority.  His  encounters  with  the 
troops  of  Austria  had  only  augmented 
the  number  of  his  victories.  The 
Prussiaa  army*  with  the  highest  mili- 
tary reputation  of  Europe,  had  fallen 
at  a  blow.  It  would  perhaps  be  un- 
fair to  charge  the  men  of  those  coun- 
tries with  deficiency  of  nerre,  but  no- 
thing can  be  clearer  than  that  the 
Russians  encountered  Napoleon  with 
a  dififerent  spirit,  as  with  a  different 
success.  In  the^Russian  war  we  see 
no  battle  lost  by  mere  mancBuvre,  no 
disgraceful  flight  at  the  first  sight  of  an 
enemy  on  the  flank>  no  columns  of 
prisoners  carried  off,  no  capitulations 
of  armies^  no  scandalous  surrender  of 
towns,  even  no  cannon  captured,  but 


<*  Never,'*  says  Mr  Alison,  '*  u  the 
history  of  war  did  two  armies  pass  a  night 
under  more  awful  and  impressive  circofli- 
stances  than  the  rival  hosts  who  now  Uy, 
without  tent  or  covering,  on  the  snowy 
expanse  of  the  field  of  Eyiau.  The  cIom 
vicinity  of  the  two  armies,  the  vast  maid* 
tnde  assembled  in  so  narrow  a  space,  intent 
only  on  mutual  destruction  ;  the  vital  is* 
terests  to  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  all 
which  were  at  stake  ;  the  vrintry  wildncti 
of  the  scene,  cheered  only  by  the  watdi* 
fires,  which  threw  a  partial  glow  on  tba 
snow-dad  heights  around ;  the  sMvecisg 
groups  who  in  either  army  lay  rooad  tbi 
Uasmg  firea,  ehilted  by  girdlea  of  bopcaa- 
trable  ice;  the  stem  resotaition  (rf  ths 
soldiers  in  the  one  amy,  aad  the  enths- 
siastic  ardour  of  those  in  the  other;  thi 
liberty  of  Europe  now  brought  is  the 
issue  of  one  dread  oombat ;  the  gleiy 
of  Russia  and  France  dependent  on  tbe 
efforts  of  the  mightiest  armament  thtt 
either  had  yet  sent  forth,  all  contributsd 
to  impress  a  feeling  of  extraordinary  so- 
lemnity, which  reached  the  most  iacoos^ 
derate  breast,  oppressed  the  mind  with  a 
feeling  of  anxious  thought,  and  kept  un- 
closed many  a  weary  eyelid  in  both  camps, 
notwitlistanding  the  extraordinary  fatiguel 
of  the  preceding  days.  But  no  sooner 
did  the  dawn  break,  and  the  quick  raUls 
ofmusketry  from  the  outposts  commence, 
than  these  gloomy  presentiments  were  dis> 
polled,  and  all  arose  from  their  icy  bedi 
with  no  other  feelings  bat  those  of  joyeei 
confidence  and  military  ardomr." 

The  battle  began  at  daylight  on  ths 
8th  of  February,  in  the  midst  of  s 
snow-storm.  At  an  early  hour  of  ths 
day  Augereau*s  column  of  16,0c0 
men  was  enveloped  by  the  Rassian 
masses,  and>  with  the  exception  of 
1500,  totally  destroyed.  Napoleon 
himself  was  in  the  most  imminent 
hazaid  of  being  taken  prisoner.  He 
had  slept  at  Eylau  on  the  night  be- 
fore, and  was  now  in  the  chur^yard, 
where  the  crash  of  the  enemy's  bsUc 
on  the  steeple  showed  how  nearly 
danger  was  approaching.  "  Presentlj 
one  of  the  Russian  divisions,  ibUowing 
rapidly  after  the  fugitives,  entered 
Eylau  by  the  western  streel^  and 
charged,  with  loud  hurrahs,  to  the 
foot  of  the  mount  where  the  Emperor 
was  placed  with  a  battery  of  the  l» 
perial  Guard  and  bis  personal  escort 
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ofabundred  men.  Had  a  regiment 
of  horde  been  at  band  to  rapport  the 
attack.  Napoleon  must  have  been 
made  prisoner;  for  though  the  last 
reserre,  consisting  of  six  battalions  of 
the  old  guardtwere  at  a  short  dis- 
tance, he  might  have  been  enveloped 
before  tbey  conld  get  up  to  his  rescue. 
The  fate  of  Europe  then  hung  hj  a 
thread,  but  in  that  terrible  moment 
the  Emperor's  presence  of  mind  did 
not  forsake  him ;  he  instantly  ordered 
his  little  body-guard,  hardier  more 
than  a  company,  to  form  line,  in  order 
to  check  the  enemy's  advance,  and 
despatched  orders  to  the  old  guard  to 
attack  the  column  on  one  flank,  while 
a  brigade  of  Murat*8  horse  charged  it 
on  the  other.  The  Russians,  disor* 
dered  by  success,  and  ignorant  of  the 
inestimable  prize  which  was  almost 
within  their  grasp,  were  arrested  by 
the  firm  countenance  of  the  little  band 
of  heroes  who  formed  Napoleon's  last 
resource ;  and  before  they  could  re«> 
form  thdr  ranks  for  a  regular  conflict, 
the*  enemy  were  upon  them  on  either 
flank,  and  almost  the  whole  division 
was  cut  to  pieces  on  the  spot.** 

This  dreadful  slaughter  continued 
throughout  the  day,  the  Russians  and 
Che  French  alternately  repulsing  each 
other,  both  sides  fighting  with  the 
most  desperate  intrepidity,  and  every 
charge  leaving  the  ground  covered 
with  carnage.  Towards  evening  the 
Prussians  under  Lestocq  advanced 
against  the  division  of  Friant.  The 
French  were  driven  before  them. 
Marshal  Davoust  in  vain  attempted 
to  withstand  the  torrent.  "  Here," 
he  cried,  "  is  the  place  where  the 
brave  should  find  a  glorious  death ; 
the  cowards  will  perish  in  the  deserts 
of  Siberia."  Still  the  French  were 
tlriven  on,  with  the  loss  of  3000  men, 
and  the  whole  Russian  line  were 
pressing  on  to  victory,  when  the  rapid 
night  of  the  north  fell,  and  the  battle 
-was  at  an  end. 

This  was  the  first  heavy  blow  which 
Napoleon  had  yet  received  in  Euro- 
pean war.  He  had  once  before  been 
on  the  point  of  ruin,  but  it  was  in 
Syria,  and  a  British  officer  had  the 
honour  of  making  the  conqueror  of 
Italy  recoil.  It  is  now  unquestionable 
that  at  Eylau  he  was  defeated.  At 
ten  at  night  he  gave  orders  for  his  ar- 
tillery and  baggage  to  defile  to  the  rear, 
and  the  advanceapost  to  retreat.  He 
was  on  the  point  of  being  disgraced 


in  the  eyes  of  Europe,  when  he  wu 
saved  from  that  disgrace  by  the  inde* 
cision  of  the  Russian  general.  A 
council  of  war  was  held  by  the  Rus- 
sian leaders  on  horseback,  to  decide 
on  their  future  course.  Count  Oster- 
man  Tolstoy,  the  second  in  command. 
With  Generals  Knorlng  and  Lestocq, 
urged  strongly  that  retreat  was  not  to 
be  thought  of;  that  Napoleon  was 
beaten  in  a  pitched  battle ;  that  which- 
ever armv  gained  ground,  would  be 
reputed  the  victor,  and  that  the  true 
policy  was  to  throw  their  whole  force 
upon  him  without  delay.  But  Ben- 
niogsen,  unluckily,  satbfiedwith  his 
triumph,  past  the  vigour  of  youth, 
unacquainted  with  the  enormous  loss* 
es  of  the  French  army,  and  exhausted 
by  thirty-six  hours  on  horseback, 
directed  Uie  march  on  Koningsberg. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  Mr 
Alison  as  exhibiting  admirable  ability 
in  description  ;  that  ability  which,  in- 
stinctively seizing  on  all  the  master 
features  of  a  great  scene,  throws  life  in- 
to all  its  details,  and,  without  wasting  a 
word,  brings  the  whole  picture,  vast, 
terrible,  and  tragic  as  it  is,  before  the 
eye.  This  was  the  merit  of  Tacitus 
and  Thucydides,  and  we  know  few 
passages  in  either  more  impressive 
than  the  brief  sketch  of  the  catas* 
trophe  of  Eylau. 

**  Svch  wu  the  terrible  battle  of  EytRU, 
fbught  in  th«  depth  of  winter,  amidst  ice 
and  MOW,  mder  circnmttanees  of  unet- 
■iDpled  horror ;  the  moit  bloody  and  ob« 
stinately-contested  that  had  yet  occurred 
during  the  war ;  and  in  which,  if  Na- 
poleon did  not  ioitain  a  positive  defeat, 
he  underwent  a  disaster  which  had  welK 
nigh  proved  his  ruin.  The  loss  on  both 
•ides  was  immense,  and  never,  in  modem 
times,  had  a  field  of  battle  been  strewed 
with  such  a  multitude  of  slain.  On  the 
side  of  the  Russians  twenty>five  thousand 
bad  &llen,  of  whom  above  seven  thousand 
were  already  no  more  :  on  that  of  the 
French,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  were 
killed  or  wounded,  and  nearly  ten  thousand 
had  left  their  colours,  under  pretence  of 
attending  to  the  wounded,  and  did  net 
make  their  appearance  for  several  days 
afterwards.  The  other  trophies  of  vic- 
tory were  nearly  equally  balanced:  the 
Russians  had  to  boast  of  the  unusual  spec- 
tacle of  twelve  eagles  taken  from  their  aa- 
tagonists ;  while  they  had  made  spoil  of 
sixteen  of  the  Russian  guns,  and  fourteen 
Standards.  Hardly  any  prisoners  wete 
made  on  either  side  during  the  action ; 
but  six  thousand  of  the  wounded,  tftost  Of 
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them  in  a  hopeless  state,  were  left  on  the 
field  of  battle,  and  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  French. 

"  Never  was  spectacle  so  dreadful  as 
the  field  of  battle  presented  on  the  follow- 
ing morning.  Above  fifty  thousand  men 
lay  in  the  space  of  two  leagues,  weltering 
in  blood.  The  wounds  were,  for ^ the  most 
part,  of  the  severest  kind,  from  the  ex- 
traordinary quantity  of  cannon-balls  which 
had  been  discharged  during  the  action, 
and  the  close  proximity  of  the  contending 
masses  to  the  deadly  batteries  which 
spread  grape  at  half-musket  shot  through 
their  ranks.  Though  stretched  on  the 
cold  snow,  and  exposed  to  the  severity  of 
an  arctic  wintet,  they  were  burning  with 
thirst,  and  piteous  cries  were  heard  on  all 
sides  for  water,  or  assistance  to  extricate 
the  wounded  men  from  beneath  the  heaps 
pf  slain,  or  load  of  horses  by  which  they 
were  crushed.  Six  thousand  of  these 
noble  animals  encumbered  the  field,  or, 
maddened  with  pain,  were  shrieking  aloud 
amidit  the  stified  groans  of  the  wounded. 
Subdued  by  loss  of  blood,  tamed  by  cold, 
exhausted  by  hunger,  the  foemen  lay  side 
\>y  side  amidst  the  general  wreck.  The 
Cossack  was  to  be  seen  beside  the  Italian ; 
the  gay  vinedre5?ser,  from  the  smiling 
banks  of  the  Garonne,  lay  athwart  the 
stern  peasant  from  the  plains  of  the 
Ukraine.  The  extremity  of  suffering  had 
extinguished  alike  the  fiercest  and  the 
most  generous  passions.  After  his  usual 
custom.  Napoleon,  in  the  afternoon,  rode 
through  this  dreadful  field,  accompanied 
by  his  generals  and  staff,  while  the  still 
burning  piles  of  Serpallen  and  Saussgarten 
sent  volumes  of  black  smoke  over  the 
scene  of  death:  but  the  men  exhibited 
.none  of  their  wonted  enthusiasm ;  no  cries 
of  Vive  VEmpertur  were  heard ;  the 
bloody  surface  echoed  only  with  the  cries 
of  suffering,  or  the  groans  of  wo.  It  is 
this  moment  which  the  genius  of  Le  Gros 
has  selected  for  the  finest  and  most  in- 
spired painting  that  exists  of  the  Emperor, 
in  that  immortal  work,  which,  amidst  the 
false  taste  and  artificial  sentiment  of 
Parisian  society,  has  revived  the  severe 
simplicity  and  chastened  feeling  of  ancient 
art," 

This  was  the  time  for  England  to 
have  thrown  her  strength  into  the 
scale.  She  was  strongly  importuned 
by  Russia  and  Prussia.  They  pointed 
out  the  spot  where  a  British  expedi- 
tion might  strike  the  mortal  blow. 
**  Send  a  force  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Elbe.  Join  the  Swedes  in  Pomerania. 
Napoleon  must  fall  back  through  fear 
of  having  his  retreat  cut  off  in  Ger- 
jnany.  Austria  only  waits  for  Eng- 
land.    Sbo  has  forty  thousand  men  in 
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observation  in  Bohemia.  She  could 
have  a  hundred  thousand  in  motion  on 
the  Elbe.  The  Prussians  are  ready 
to  rise.  The  balance  is  now  equi- 
poised. Throw  in  the  British  al- 
fiancey  and  the  fates  of  Europe  are 
decided.*^ 

Nothing  could  be  more  ratLonal* 
effective,  and  true ;  but  the  ban  of 
Whiggism  was  upon  England.  Her 
eul  genlusy  in  the  person  of  Lord 
Grey,  a  man  whose  presence  in  pub- 
lic life  has  always  been  signalized  by 
some  great  public  calamity,  froze  her 
councils.  The  dastardly  and  short- 
sighted minister  replied  to  all  the  eager 
outcries  of  Europe  in  these  words, 
which  ought  to  extinguish  him  as  a 
patriot  and  a  politician  for  ever;~ 
*^  Doubtless  the  spring  is  the  most 
favourable  period  for  military  opera- 
tions, but  at  the  present  juncture,  the 
allies  must  not  look  for  any  consider- 
able land-force  from  Great  Britain.** 
And  this  with  the  despatch  of  the 
battle  of  Eylau  actually  in  hb  hands! 
Let  this  be  his  epitaph.  It  is  ignoouny. 

Napoleon's  consciousness  of  his  de- 
feat was  discoverable  by  stronger 
signs  than  the  charlatanery  of  nnli- 
tary  movements,  adopted  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  disguise.  He  mode 
proposals  of  peace  to  Russia  and 
Prussia.  They  were  refused  with  im- 
punity. He  ordered  up  his  principal 
corps  from  the  rear,  but  dared  not 
ag£un  attack  the  Russians.  And 
finally,  he  demanded  of  France,  in 
March  1807,  the  anticipated  conscrip- 
tion of  September  1808. 

Even  at  this  distance  of  time,  it  is 
difficult  to  restrain  the  solemn  Rati- 
fication that  follows  from  the  sense  of 
retributive  justice.  France  till  now 
had  seen  without  a  pang  the  miseries 
which  the  world  suffered  from  her 
armies.  All  was  victory,  and  no  man 
counted  the  agonies  which  every  vic- 
tory co^  the  unfortunate  people  of 
the  seat  of  war.  France  saw  cannon 
and  colours  sent  back  to  her  capital 
from  the  unhappy  countries  blasted 
bv  the  presence  of  her  soldiery.  Still 
all  was  national  exultation.  ''  We 
are  the  first  soldiers,  ^e  first  politi- 
cians, the  first  philosophers,  the  first 
people  of  the  globe,"  was  the  national 
outcry;  and  every  voice  was  raised 
to  hail  the  progress  of  European 
massacre.  But  the  slaughter  bad 
now  begun  to  be  retorted  on  hers^; 
the  sudden  demand  of  a  new  conscrip- 
tion  excited  universal  astonishment. 
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remonstrancei  and  alarm.  "  What !  '*  ries,  the  startling  horrors  of  the  catas* 
the  pubHc  exclamationy  ''three    trophe  in  the  brilliancy  of  the  descrip* 

tion,  as  if  in  the  battles  themselves  no> 
thing  had  been  visible  but  the  blaze  of 
the  cannon  and  the  glitter  of  the  steelj 
as  if  the  whole  were  a  magnificent  fire- 
work,  and  the  splendours  of  the  vision 
were  unpurchased  by  the  hideous 
agonies  of  dying  men,  and  the  terrors 
of  f idling  nations. 

Napoleon,  on  renewing  hostilities, 
had  attempted  to  force  the  intrench- 
ed camp  of  Heilsberg;  and  afler  a 
day*8  fighting,  had  been  repulsed  at 
seven  in  the  evening  with  heavy  loss. 
"  I  had  on  this  occasion,"  says  Sa« 
vary,  '*  an  exceedingly  warm  alterca- 
tion  with  the  Grand  Duke  de  Berg 
(Murat),  who  sent  to  me  in  the  very 
thickest  of  the  action  orders  to  move 
forward  and  attack ;  I  bade  the  officer 
who  brought  the  order  go  to  the  devil, 
asking  at  the  same  time  if  he  did  not 
see  how  we  were  engaged.  That 
Prince,  who  woiUd  have  commanded 
every  where,  wished  that  I  should 
cease  firing,  at  the  hottest  period  of 
the  fight,  to  march  forward;  he  would 
not  see  that  if  I  had  done  so  I  should 
infallibly  have  been  destroyed  before 
reaching  the  enemy.  For  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  I  exchanged  grape  with  the 
enemy — nothing  enabled  me  to  keep 
my  ground  but  the  rapidity  of  my  fire. 
The  coming  on  of  night  was  most  for- 
tunate— while  every  one  slumbered, 
the  Emperor  sent  for  me.  He  was  con- 
tent with  my  charge,  but  scolded  me 
for  having  failed  in  the  support  of 
Murat.  When  defending  myself,  I 
had  the  boldness  to  say  he  was  a  fool» 
who  would  some  day  cause  us  to  lose 
a  great  battle — and  that  it  would  be 
better  for  us  if  he  was  lees  brave  and 
had  more  common-sense.  The  Em* 
peror  bade  me  be  silent,  saying  I  was 
m  a  passion,  but  did  not  think  the  less 
of  what  I  had  said.  Next  day  he  was 
in  very  bad  humour  j  our' wounded 
were  as  numerous  as  in  a  pitched 
battle." 

We  find  ou^^elves  unable  to  resist 
the  pleasure  of  quoting  the  masterly 
description  of  the  field  of  battle. 

"  The  vehement  cannooad^  which  had 
so  long  illuminated  the  heavens  now  cea- 
sed, and  the  cries  of  the  wounded,  in  the 
plain  at  the  foot  of  the  intrenchments,  be- 
gan to  be  heard  above  the  declining  roar 
of  the  musketry.  At  eleven  at  night» 
however,  a  deserter  came  into  the  Rus- 
sian line?,  and  annouTircd  tb»t  a  fresh  at- 
lacH  was   prppuring.     Siiitublc  arrauge- 


consciiptions  within  less  |than  seven 
months  ;  two  himdred  and' forty  thou- 
sand of  the  rising  generation  sent  to 
be  slaughtered  in  the  Polish  deserts 
within  half  a  year !  What  nation  could 
stand  so  horrible  a  drain?  France 
must  inevitably  be  ruined."  ''No 
words,"  says  I^  Alison,  "can  do  jus- 
tice to  the  consternation  which  tliis 
third  requisition  excited  amongst  all 
classes,  especiaUy  those  whose  chil- 
dren were  likely  to  be  reached  by  the 
destructive  scourge.  In  vain  the  bul- 
letins announcedy  that  victories  were 
gained  with  hardly  any  loss.  The 
terrific  demand  of  the  different  con- 
scriptionsy  amounting  to  no  less  than 
240,000  men  in  seven  months,  too 
clearly  demonstrated  the  fearful  chasms 
which  sickness  and  the  sword  of  the  ene- 
my had  made  in  their  ranks.  The  num- 
ber of  young  men  who  annually  attained 
the  age  of  eighteen  in  France,  which 
was  the  period  selected  for  the  con- 
scription, was  about  two  hundred 
thousand.  Thus  in  half  a  year,  more 
than  a  whole  annual  generation  had 
been  required  for  a  service  which  ex- 
perience had  now  proved  to  be  almost 
certain  destruction.** 

The  usual  chicanery  of  Napoleon 
was  employed  to  enfeeble  the  force  of 
the  public  feeling ;  the  journals  were 
put  on  a  new  course  of  fiction ;  the 
theatrical  spirit  of  the  Government 
was  brought  to  act  upon  the  theatrical 
spirit  of  the  people,  and  Renaud  St 
Angely,  a  revolutionary  ruffian,  who 
would  have  seen  the  blood  of  half  man- 
kind flowing  down  the  steps  of  his 
guillotine  without  a  shudder,  was  ex- 
hibited sheddinfl^  tears  in  the  Senate 
when  he  made  his  communication  of 
the  imperial  necessity  of  homicide! 
The  Senate,  of  course,  played  its  cor- 
responding   part — was   melted  into 
sympathy,  and  voted  the  conscription. 
To  quahfy  the  vote,  it  was  declared 
that  the  conscripts  were  to  be  organized 
merely  as  an  army  of  reserve  for  the 
defence  of  the  frontier.     This  pro- 
mise  was,  of  course,  a   falsehood. 
The  conscripts,  though  saved  from 
the  Russian  bayonet  by  the  peace  of 
Tilsit,  were  speedily  drafted  into  the 
regular  army,  and  destined  to  glut  the 
wolves  and  vultures  of  the  Peninsula. 
The  eloouent  animation  of  this  his- 
tory often  hurries  us  ou  as  if  we  were 
readiug  a  fine  romance.     We  forget 
the  grave  realities,  the  desperate  mise- 
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menta  were  accordingly  made ;  and  hardly 
were  they  completed,  when  dark  manes 
of  the  enemy  were  seen,  by  the  ttneertaln 
twilight  of  a  midsummer  night,  to  iuae 
from  the  woods,  and  advance  with  a  swift 
pace  across  the  bloody  plain  whiph  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  redoubts.  Instantly 
the  batteries  opened  on  the  moving  masses ; 
they  staggered  under  the  discharge,  but 
still  pressed  on,  without  returning  a  shot ; 
but  when  they  arrived  within  reach  of  the 
musketry,  the  fire  became  so  vehement 
that  the  heads  of  the  columns  were  en- 
tirely swept  away,  and  the  remainder 
driven  back  in  great  disorder,  after  sus- 
taining a  frightful  loss.  At  length,  at 
midnight,  after  twelve  hours*  incessant 
ilghting,  the  firing  entirely  ceased,  and  no- 
thing was  heard  in  the  narrow  space 
which  separated  the  two  armies,  but 
the  groans  of  the  wounded,  who,  anticipa- 
ting a  renewsl  of  the  combat  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  tortured  by  pain,  implored  remo- 
val, relief,  or  even  death  itself,  to  put  a 
period  to  their  sufferings. 

'<  Heavy  rain  fell  in  the  early  part  of 
tha  night,  which,  though  it  severely  dis- 
tressed the  soldiers  who  were  unhurt  in 
their  bivouacs,  assuaged  the  thirst  and  di- 
minished the  sufferings  of  the  host  of 
wounded  of  both  srmies  who  lay  mingled 
together  on  the  plain.  With  the  first 
dawn  of  day  the  Russians  agsin  stood  to 
their  arms,  expecting  every  moment  to  be 
attacked;  but  the  morning  passed  over 
without  any  movement  on  the  part  of  the 
enemy.  As  the  light  broke,  the  French 
were  descried  on  the  skirts  of  the  wood  in 
order  of  battle,  but,  more  even  than  by 
their  well-appointed  battalions  and  squad- 
rons, the  eyes  of  all  were  riveted  on  a 
spectacle  inconceivably  frightful  between 
their  lines  and  the  redonbts.  This  space, 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  broad  and  above 
a  mile  in  length,  presented  a  sheet  of  naked 
human  bodies,  the  greater  part  dead,  but 
some  showing  by  their  motions  that  they 
presOTved  consciousness  or  implored  re- 
lief. Six  thousand  corpses  were  here 
lying  together  as  close  as  they  had  stood 
i^  their  rsnks,  stript  during  the  night  of 
•very  rag  of  garment  by  the  cupidity  of 
the  camp-followers  of  either  army,  ghast- 
ly pale,  or  purple  with  the  blood  which 
was  still  oozing  from  theif  wounds.  How 
inured  soever  to  the  horrors  of  a  cam- 
paign, the  soldiers  of  both  armies,  even 
while  they  Joathed  it,  felt  their  eyes  fasci- 
nated by  this  harrowing  spectacle,  wliich 
exhibited  war,  stript  of  all  its  pomp,  in  its 
native  barbarity;  and,  by  common  eon- 
sent,  the  interval  of  hostilities  was  em- 
ployed in  burying  the  dead,  and  removing 
the  shivering  wounded  to  the  rear  of  the 
armies.*' 

But  even  this  history  of  the  most 


farious  of  all  van*  ia  not  whoDy  war- 
like. The  historian  caats  a  sagacioqi 
glance  from  time  to  time  oTor  thoic 
more  tranquil  movements  in  which  the 

Eublie  feeling  of  nations  and  the  abt» 
ty  of  their  statesmen  is  devdoped. 
And  Yob  principles  are  of  an  order 
which  renders  his  views  nfe,  honouiv 
able»  and  British.  If  there  be  any 
thing  in  his  conduct  of  those  highly 
imi^ortant  portions  of  his  work*  wim 
wmch  we  cannot  whoUy  sympathiae^ 
it  Is  his  reluctance  to  give  those  prin* 
ciples  their  full  announcement.  Ht 
is  a  Toxy,  as  must  every  man  be  who 
has  the  sense  to  valoe  English  fre^ 
dom.  But  he  allows  too  much  to  the 
hypocrisy  of  Wfaiggism.  The  delicacy 
with  which  he  spesiks  of  thdr  inten* 
tionSfthe  good-natured  apologies  which 
his  ingenuity  stoops  to  find  for  their 
blunders*  and  the  general  placalMlity 
which  his  eloquent  and  gracefnl  Ian- 
guage  conveys  with  reference  to  men 
remarkable  only  for  their  distorted 
ambition*  malignant  absurdity*  md 
perfidious  selfishness*  are  sacrifices  to 
the  etiquettes  of  living  sodetr*  which 
none  are  called  on  to  make  who  write 
for  the  instruction  of  future  mankind. 
The  truth  is*  that  every  evil  of  the 
country*  political  or  martial*  domestic 
or  foreign*  during  the  last  half  een- 
tury*  has  found  its  root  of  bitterness 
in  Whiggism.  To  whom  was  tiie 
virulence  of  the  American  revolt  due? 
''  To  the  Whigs***  who  looked  to  that 
criminal  rebelUon  as  a  means  of  bring- 
ing ihrnr  own  restless  incapacity  into 
power.  Who  fanned  the  flame  of 
French  revolt*  and  attempted  to  excite 
it  in  England?  The  Whigs,  and 
merely  with  the  object  of  bringing 
themselves  into  power.  Who  conti- 
nued to  paralyse  the  resistance  of 
England  to  France*  while  Prance  was 
regicide*  Atheist,  anarchical*  and  had 
sworn  the  utter  ruin  of  England?  Who 
paralysed  the  national  ardour  in  ^ 
war  for  the  redemption  of  Spain  ? 
The  Whigs— still  for  the  purpose  of 
grasping  at  power  of  which  tne  pos- 
session had  always  showed  their  inca- 
pability. Who  have  been  the  reckless 
enemies  of  the  Church*  urgins*  the  Le- 
gislature until  they  forc^  Skat  most 
fatal  of  all  innovations*  the  entrance 
of  Popery?  The  Whigs— still  for  their 
personal  aggrandizement.  Who  stung 
the  people  into  the  fbenaed  ciy  of 
Parliamentary  Reform  ?  Still*  for  the 
lust  of  office*^the  Wh%8.  And  who* 
at  this  hour*  have  prostrated  tiie  em- 
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pire  before  the  feet  of  a  malignant 
ruffian>  whom  they  at  once  dreaa  and 
flatter^  obey  and  hate>  denounce  and 
bargain  with ;  and  still  for  the  con- 
temptible possession  of  a  precarious 
power?     The  Whigs.    The  history 
of  faction  has  no  page  on  which  pos- 
terity will  look  with  deeper  scorn  tnan 
the  record  of  this  most  paltry,  base, 
and  hypocritical  of  all  conspiracies 
against  the  whole  morality  of  public 
life.     Who  can  believe  that  they  haye 
ever  been  sincere ;  for  who  can  be* 
UeTO  in  the  sincerity  of  patricians  wor- 
shipping the  rabble,  men  of  old  estate 
lauding  the  doctrines  of  confiscation ; 
men  who  would  be  stripped  to  the  skin 
bv  the  first  revolutionary  movement 
abetting  revolution  ?     When  we  see 
bloated  pensioners  on  the  public  to  the 
amount  of  L.dO^OOO  a-year  !  haran- 
guing at  tavern  dinners,  as  clients  of 
3iat  democracy  which  would  instantly 
tun  them,  with  all  their  stars  and 
garters  about  their  necks,  in  beggary 
Sirough  the  world,  how  can  we  be- 
lieve that  such  harangues  are  not  ut- 
terly inspired  by  falsehood  ?     Or  when 
we  Bee  the  possessors  of  vast  proper- 
ties one  day  spouting  to  the  rabble,  the 
next  combining  in  the  Legislature,  and 
both  to  bring  on  those  furious  changes 
which  sanst  inevitably  overthrow  all 
property»how  is  it  possible  to  think 
them  honest,  or  to  think  them  any 
other  than  fraudulent  intriguers  for 
lawless  gain,  gross  pretenders  to  the 
popular  favour,  which  they  despise, 
solicitors  of  popular  vice,  that  they 
may  turn  it  to  uses  which  must  be  de- 
spised by  every  man  of  honour ;   de- 
graded sycophants,  that  they  may  only 
be  slaves,  and  slaves  only  that  they 
may  plunder  the  nation  with  impunity  ? 
Wbiggism  has  been  fastened  on  Eng- 
land for  a  curse,  and  no  infliction  has 
ever  more  thoroughly  accomplished 
its  original  design. 

In  its  hbtory  there  u  but  one  bright 
spot,  the  "  Abolition  of  the  Slave- 
Trade."  We  are  willing  to  give 
Whiggism  such  credit  as  it  can  con- 
scientiously take  to  itself  for  this  com- 
pendious act  of  national  justice.  But 
we  must  remember  that  this  abolition 
was  not  an  original  Whig  measure, 
but  the  work  of  a  few  obscure  men  of 
humanity,  who  had  no  eoncem  wiUi 
the  Legislature;  that  even  Wilber- 
force  disavowed  and  deprecated  iJl 
party  in  the  matter ;  that  the  Whigs 
had  never  before  made  use  of  office  to 


annul  this  national  o£fence  s  and  that, 
finally,  they  adopted  it  merely  as  a  new 
passport  to  popularity,  and  a»  among 
the  general  clamours  for  that  cheap 
humanity  which  was  a  regular  eoiti* 
modity  of  the  trade  of  Whiggism. 
That  their  performance  was  reckless, 
crude,  and  imperfect,  was  only  to  say 
that  it  was  the  work  of  Fox  and  his 
followers.     They  dashed  through  the 
difficulties  of  the  subject  without  re- 
gard to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
By  this  crudeness  the  condition  of  the 
pegro  was  but  slightly  improved  for 
a   long  series    of  years,  while  the 
planter  was^  instantly  brought  to  the 
verge  of  ruin.     And,  finally,  nothing 
but  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  twenty 
millions  of  money  has  been  capable  of 
saving  the  West  Indies  from  total 
bankruptcy.     Still  we  rejoice  that  the  / 
measure  was  efifected.     But  it  could 
not  have  been  effected  in  a  more  pre<p 
cipitate>    ineffectual,     or    injurious 
manner.     Still  we   grieve    that  the 
act  was  not  done  by  the  Tories,  and 
that  any  tardiness  on  Uie  part  of  men 
of  honour  should  have  given  the  fame 
of  so  honourable  an  achievement  to 
a  troop  of  political  profligates.     The 
whole   is   only  an  example  of  the 
maxim,  that  men  should  do  quickly 
that  which  they  have  virtue  to  wish 
and  power  to  perform;    that  it  is 
good  ''  to  be  zealously  affected  in  a 
good  matter ;  **  and  that  the  man  of 
religion  should  resolve  to  outstrip  the 
infidel  in  the  activity,  as  much  as  in 
the  excellence,  of  his  intentions.    Yet 
the  Slave-trade  at  this  moment  is  more 
cruel,  rapacious,  and  deadly  than  ever. 
*'  From  the  retiurofl  laid  before  ParlU- 
ment,"  says  Mr  Alison,  "  it  appears  that 
the  slave-trade  is  now/otir  timeM  as  exten- 
sive as  it  was  in  1789,  when  European 
philanthropy  first  interfered  in   St  Do- 
mingo in  fovour  of  the  African  race,  and 
twice  as  great  as  it  was  when  the  efforts 
of  Mr  Wilberforce  procured  its  abolition 
in  the  British  dominions.     Great  and  de- 
plorable as  were  the  sufferings  of  the 
captives  in  crossing  the  Atlantic,  in  the 
large  and  capacious  Liverpool  slave-ships, 
they  are  as  nothing  compared  to  those 
which  have  since  been,  and  are  still  en- 
dured by  the  negroes  in  the  hands  of  the 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  traders,  where 
several  hundred  wretches  are  stowed  be- 
tween decks  in  a  space  not  three  feet 
high;    and  in  addition   to  the    anguish 
inseparable  from    a    state  of   captivity, 
are  made  to  endure,   for  weeks  toge- 
ther, the  horrors  of  the  black-hole  of 
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Calcutta.  Nearly  two  hundred  thousand 
captives,  chained  together  in  this  fright- 
ful manner,  now  annually  cross  the  At- 
lantic ;  and  they  are  brought,  not  to  the 
comparatively  easy  life  of  the  British 
West  India  Islands,  but  to  the  desperate 
servitude  of  Cuba  or  Brazil ;  in  the  latter 
of  which  several  hundred  negroes  are 
worked,  like  animals,  in  droves  together  ; 
without  a  single  female  among  them,  and 
without  any  attempt  to  perpetuate  their 
race,  they  are  worn  down  by  their  cruel 
taskmasters  to  the  grave  by  a  lingering 
process  which,  on  an  average,  terminates 
their  existence  in  seven  years." 

Mr  Alison  thinks  that  this  dreadful 
increase  of  human  misery-  is  chiefly 
due  to  two  causes — ^the  heavy  duties 
en  British  West  India  produce^  and 
the  decline  of  production  by  the  pro- 
gressive emancipation  of  the  British 
negroes.  Without  doubting  the  im- 
portance of  those  causes,  might  we 
not  add  to  them  the  vast  quantities  of 
uncleared  yet  fertile  land  in  Cuba  and 
Spanish  America;  the  difficulty  of 
making  the  natives  work,  from  the 
indolence  of  the  Creole  population, 
and  the  apathy  of  the  Indian ;  and, 
in  general,  the  extreme  deficiency  of 
population?  Whatever  may  be  the 
decay  of  the  produce  in  our  islands, 
it  unquestionably  seems  to  be  still 
overabundant  for  our  home  supply ; 
the  chief  complaint  of  the  planters 
being,  that  they  have  more  to  sell 
than  we  are  inclined  to  buy.  There 
can  be  no  doubt,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  taxes  on  the  produce  must 
throw  the  supply  of  the  Continent  in- 
to other  hands.  Still  we  say,  once 
.more,  that  we  regard  the  abolition  of 
the  slave-trade  as  a  load  of  sin  re- 
moved from  the  neck  of  England. 
We  may  regret  that  this  act  of  inte- 
grity on  our  part  has  not  been  fol- 
lowed by  other  nations  ;  that  France, 
Spain,  and  Portugal  have  turned 
from  our  example,  and  have  even 
availed  themselves  of  our  humanitv  to 
aggravate  the  wretchedness  of  their 
African  fellow-men.  But  have  they 
followed  our  fortunes  more  than  our 
humanity  ?  Would  we  exchange 
conditions  with  any  one  of  the  three 
^t  this  moment?  Whatever  may  be 
the  anxieties  of  England  for  the 
coming  time,  what  is  her  condition 
now,  her  internal  peace,  her  opu- 
lence, her  improving  arts,  her  active 
industry,  her  unmolested  empire,  her 
incalculable  colonization,  to  the  deep 


perplexities  of  any  one  of  the  three 
European  slave-traders  ?  There  is  a 
Providence  above  us ;  and  can  it  be 
extravagant  to  believe  that  its  high 
dispensations  for  good  and  ill  heir, 
have  direct  reference  to  the  fulfilment 
or  breach  of  its  laws  ?  Is  it  possible 
to  conceive  that  the  groans  of  two 
hundred  thousand  human  beings,  torn 
from  their  country  for  the  mere  pnr- 
poses  of  the  basest  and  most  heartiees 
of  all  the  passions  of  man — the  love 
of  money — are  not  heard ;  that  the 
worship  of  Mammon,  that  worship 
which,  of  all  others,  seems  declared 
to  be  most  hostile  to  the  worship  of 
the  Divine  Being,  will  not  be  marked 
by  the  hand  of  Supreme  justice ;  and 
that  those  nations,  like  those  men 
who  commit  acts  of  persevering  gnih, 
with  tile  example  of  returning  and 
repentant  virtue  before  their  eyes,  are 
surest  to  undergo  the  heavy  vidtation 
of  the  greatest  of  all  tribanals  ? 
France  at  this  hour  b  sitting  on  the 
embers  of  one  revolution,  and  the 
pile  of  another;  infidelity,  vanity,  and 
ambition  are  preparing  her  tomb.  A 
vigorous  Government  alone  keeps 
down  insurrection  for  the  moment; 
but  let  the  head  of  that  Government 
be  laid  in  the  grave,  whether  by  the 
hand  of  the  assassin  or  the  course  of 
nature,  and  the  evil  day  of  France 
will  come  like  a  thunderdoud.  Spain 
and  Portugal  are  scenes  of  universal 
terror.  In  Spain  a  civil  war,  which 
appears  to  be  interminable;  hostiHty, 
amounting  to  the  point  of  tearing  her 
entrails,  without  vigour  to  arrive  at 
the  victory  which  might  bring  peace. 
Portugal  in  the  hands  of  a  fiiction, 
and  that  faction  but  the  delegates  of 
the  mob ;  her  nobles  exiled,  her  Queen 
a  prisoner,  her  people  racked  by  con- 
fiscation, her  provinces  on  the  edge  of 
revolt.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that 
those  three  kingdoms  should  be  the 
only  dominions  of  Europe  in  which 
conspiracy,  faction,  and  war  stalk  be- 
fore the  general  eye,  and  shi^e  the 
«tate  to  the  verge  of  dissolution  ?  Is 
it  not  remarkable  that  the  three  are 
the  only  dominions  in  which  the 
d  vnasties  of  the  former  slave-trading 
kings  have  been  superseded,  and  thdr 
places  filled  by  sovereigns  of  contest- 
ed title  ?  Is  it  not  remariLable  that 
the  existence  of  the  three  aetaal  pos- 
sessors of  their  thrones  should  be  in 
hourly  and  notorious  hazard  from 
their  own  subjects?  and  that  while 
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the  guards  of  Madrid  and  the  rabble 
of  Lisbon)  are  masters  of  their  Queens, 
Louis  Philippe  should  require  50^000 
troops  to  keep  the  crown  from  being 
trampled  under  foot  by  the  rabble  of 
Paris  r  And  yet  all  those  frowning 
shapes  of  ruin  may  but  fill  up  the  first 
scene  of  the  high  drama  of  retribu- 
tion. 

The  treaty  of  Tilsit,  July  7  and  9, 
closed  the  first  Russian  war.  This 
treaty  was  memorable  as  the  confir- 
mation of  all  those  new  royalties  by 
which  Napoleon  established  his  family 
on  thrones.  The  Russian  Emperor 
recognised  them  all.  Prussia  was  de- 
prived  of  her  Polish  territory,  which 
was  erected  into  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Warsaw  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
priving her  of  all  subsequent  means  of 
resistance,  a  fine  of  six  hundred 'mil- 
lions of  francs,  L.24,000,000  sterling, 
perhaps  equal  to  a  hundred  millions 
in  England,  was  peremptorily  de- 
manded from  her  ruined  exchequer— 
the  whole  revenue  of  that  unfortunate 
country  scarcely  exceeding  six  mil- 
lions a-year. 

But  the  more  memorable  part  of 
this  treaty  was  couched  in  a  portion 
which  was  to  be  kept  profoundly 
secret.  By  this  Napoleon  and  Alex- 
ander agreed  on  dividing  the  world 
between  them  ;  Russia  was  to  sweep 
the  east,  France  the  west ;  both  were 
to  crush  Great  Britain.  Turkey  was 
to  be  abandoned  to  the  Russian  arms. 
But  Napoleon  made  a  determined 
stand  against  the  surrender  of  Roumelia 
and  Constantinople;  they  were  too 
important  to  his  intended  empire  of 
the  Mediterranean.  A. joint  offer  of 
peace  on  iniquitous  conditions  was  to 
be  made  to  England,  and  on  its  refu- 
sal a  joint  attack  was  to  follow.  Then 
the  three  Courts  of  CoperJiagen,  Stock- 
holm, and  Lisbon,  were  to  be  jointfy 
summoned  to  dose  *  their  ports  against 
English  vessels,  to  recall  their  a^nbas- 
sadors  from  London,  and  to  declare 
war  against  Great  Britain. 

But  even  this  atrocious  compact  was 
not  atrocious  enough  for  the  craft  of 
Napoleon.  A  portion  doubly  secret 
was  added ;  the  detail  of  the  universal 
robbery.  By  this  the  mouths  of  the 
Cattaro  and  the  Ionian  Islands  "  were 
to  be  ceded  by  Russia  to  France. 
Sicily  was  to  be  added  to  Joseph  Bo- 
naparte's kingdom  of  Naples.  The 
Sicilian  King  was  to  receive  ('andia, 
or  some  part  of  Turkey,  as  an  indem- 
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nitv.  The  Papal  territory,  Malta, 
and  Egypt,  were  to  be  given  to  France. 
The  Turkish  dominions  were  to  be 
partitioned;  and  Wallachia,  Mol- 
davia, Scrvia,  and  Bulgaria,  were  to 
be  given  to  Russia;  while  Greece, 
Macedonia,  Dalmatia,  and  all  the  sea- 
coasts  of  the  Adriatic,  were  to  be  in 
the  possession  of  France.  Finland 
was  to  be  Russian  ;  while  the  sove- 
reigns  of  the  Houses  of  Bourbon  and 
Brayanza,  in  the  Spanish  Peninsula, 
were  to  be  replaced  by  princes  of  the 
family  of  Napoleon." 

If  we  ever  required  an  evidence  of 
the  innate  evil  of  the  human  heart,  we 
might  find  it  in  this  terrible  conspi- 
racy against  humankind.  We  may 
make  all  allowance  for  the  ferocity  of 
disgrace  and  despair ;  for  the  raging 
hostility  of  savage  life,  or  the  furious 
revenge  of  the  disordered  mind ;  but 
here  two  individuals,  at  the  very 
summit  of  all  that  earth  has  to  offer, 
in  possession  of  every  object  that  the 
imagination  can  feign  of  happiness, 
the  two  chief  sovereigns  of  the  globe, 
at  the  first  moment  when  they  had 
ceased  to  cover  their  frontiers  with  hu- 
man blood,  think  only  of  spreading  the 
slaughter  over  the  globe.  It  was 'im- 
possible to  doubt '  that  the  simplest 
attempt  to  realize  this  plan  of  unlimit- 
ed robbery  must  have  roused  all 
Europe  into  instant  resistance ;  that 
all  which  mad  ambition  had  cost  before 
would  have  been  a  grain  of  sand  to 
the  avalanche  of  rapine  and  ruin 
which  must  have  rushed  down  upou 
the  civilized  world.  And  for  what  ? 
To  give  one  man  a  hundred  times 
more  territory  than  he  would  ever 
have  been  able  to  keep,  and  anothei*  a 
thousand  times  more  than  he  would 
ever  have  been  able  to  govern ;  to 
spread  authority  by  massacre,  and 
civilisation  by  turning  the  land  into  a 
wilderness ;  to  exting^iish  all  law  by 
the  sword,  and  make  rebellion  the 
first  duty  of  human  nature. 

The  conception  was  so  thoroughly 
Satanic,  that  we  cannot  believe  Alex- 
ander ever  to  have  been  sincere  in  its 
participation.  He  was  neither  a  dis- 
honest, an  ungenerous,  nor  a  cruel 
enemy.  He  was  neither  a  timid, 
wavering,  nor  perfidious  ally.  Pie 
has  now  passed  away  from  the  scene. 
His  subsequent  career  was  too  manly 
for  us  to  suspect  Mm  of  this  compli- 
cated treachery.  His  subsequent 
triiunplis  were  too  splendid  to  allow 
3b 
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the  belief  that  the  hand  of  Providence 
would  ever  have  hiid  so  illustrious  a 
wreath  of  Tictories  on  the  brow  of  a 
king  stained  with  such  malignity  to 
the  peace  of  its  creation.  The  work 
was  Napoleon's.  His  mind,  his  hearty 
and  his  actions  were  its  genuine  pa- 
rentage. The  earth  has  neyer  dis- 
played .a  man  whose  whole  nature 
approached  nearer  to  the  demon. 
Astonishingly  sagacious,  remorseless- 
ly fierce,  of  irrepressible  ambition,  and 
of  implacable  cruelty,  what  other  qua* 
lities  are  wanting  to  complete  the 
substance  of  that  embodied  hostility 
to  God  and  man?  He  too  could 
««  believe  and  tremble,"  and,  as  if  to 
complete  the  picture  of  evil,  he  could 
descend  to  the  abject  supplication  for 
life  when  that  life  was  shame,  and 
solicit  to  exist  when  that  existence  was 
to  be  in  darkness  and  chains. 

If  Alexander  yielded  to  the  pro- 
posal of  the  French  Emperor,  we  are 
strongly  inclined  to  think  that  he 
yielded  through  surprise  and  fear ;  that 
if  the  temptation  had  touched  him,  he 
speedily  |threw  it  off,  and  that  the 
light  which  this  transaction  threw  on* 
tlie  mind  of  his  terrible  compeer,  was 
the  source  of  that  ^xhaustless  determi- 
nation to  overthrow  the  French  Em- 
pire, and  war  against  Napoleon  as  its 
head,  which  so  suddenlv  and  so  per- 
severinglv  characterised  the  whole 
future  policy  of  the  Czar.  We  should 
go  further  still,  and  say,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  "  Secret  Articles" 
of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  which  was  so 
unaccountably,  yet  so  instantaneously 
transmitted  to  the  British  Cabinet,  may 
have  been  transmitted  by  the  hand  of 
the  repentant  Czar.  The  means  were 
so  mysterious,  and  still  are  so  slightly 
explicable,  that  we  can,  on  other 
grounds,  scarcely  avoid  the  conjec- 
ture. Alexanders  apparent  indigna- 
tion at  the  subsequent  attack  on  the 
Danish  fleet,  and  his  actual  approval 
of  that  vigorous  stroke  of  policy, 
show  how  far  his  necessities  and  his 
wishes  were  at  variance  ;  how  gladly 
he  saw  resistance  rise  against  his  con- 
federate, and  how  instinctively  he  re- 
joiced to  And  that  there  was  manli- 
ness enough  remaining  in  the  world  to 
subvert  the  Imperial  scheme,  which 
was  to  have  given  half  its  circumfer- 
ence to  the  Russian  sceptre. 

The  conduct  of  Austria  during  the 
war  in  Poland  is  justly  charged  with 
extraordinary  weakness .    She  unques- 


tionably had  in  her  hands  the  peace  of 
Europe  ;  and  fifty  thousand  of  her 
troops  falling  on  the  fiank  or  rear  of 
the  French  Grand  Army,  while  Ben- 
ningscn  was  thundering  in  its  front, 
must  have  laid  the  French  ambitioo 
in  the  snows  of  the  north  six  yearn 
before  the  day  of  Moscow.  But  then 
could  the  day  of  Moscow  have  come  ? 
could  the  long  agonies  which  were 
yet  to  torture  France  have  been  un- 
dergone? could  Russia  herself  have 
obtained  a  triumph  at  once  so  solitary 
and  so  magnificent  ?  or,  above  all,  with 
this  admixture  of  human  means,  could 
the  will  of  an  avenging  Providence 
have  been  so  sublimely  declared,  and 
the  Divine  justice  on  the  head  of  the 
oppressor  have  fallen  with  such  exclu- 
sive and  awful  vindication  to  mankind? 
On  this  subject  Mr  Alison*8  re- 
marks are  solid  and  phUosophical. 

"  Though  the  timidity  of  Austria,  when 
her  forces  were  capable  of  interfering 
with  decisiTe  effect  on  the  theatre  of  Eu- 
ropean contest,  and  the  snpineness  of  Eng- 
land, when  she  had  only  to  appear  in 
adequate  force  to  conquer,  were  the 
causes  to  which  alone  we  are  to  aicribt 
the  long  subsequent  continuance,  multi- 
plied disasters,  and  unbounded  ultimate 
bloodshed  of  the  war ;  yet  for  the  deve- 
lopement  of  the  great  moral  lesson  to 
France  and  mankind,  and  the  illustration 
of  the  glories  of  patriotic  resistance,  it 
was  fortunate  that,  by  protracting  it,  op- 
portunity was  afforded  for  the  memorable 
occurrences  of  its  later  years.  But  for 
that  circumstance  the  annals  of  the  world 
would  have  lost  the  strife  in  the  Tyrol,* 
the  patriotism  of  Aspem,  the  siege  of 
Saragossa,  the  fields  of  Spain !  Peace 
would  have  been  concluded  with  Frmace 
as  an  ordinary  power;  she  would  hmwe 
retained  the  Rhine  for  her  boundary,  and 
Paris  would  have  remained  the  depositary 
of  revolutionary  plunder  ;  the  Moscow 
campaign  would  not  have  avenged  the 
blood  of  the  innocent,  nor  the  capture  of 
their  capital  entered  like  iron  into  the- 
soul  of  the  vanquished.  The  last  act  of 
the  mighty  drama  had  not  yet  arrived  ;  it 
was  the  design  of  Providence  that  it  should 
terminate  in  yet  deeper  tragedy,  and  pre- 
sent a  more  awful  spectacle  of  the  Diviae 
judgments  to  mankind.  England  would 
have  saved  three  hundred  millions  of  her 
debt,  but  she  would  have  lost  Vittoria 
and  Waterloo;  her  standards  would  not 
have  waved  in  the  Pass  of  Roncesvailee, 
nor  her  soldiers  entered  in  triumph  the 
gates  of  Paris;  she  would  have  shared 
with  Russia,  in  a  very  unequal  propoftioD, 
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the  lustre  of  the  eonteflt,  and  to  barbaric 
force,  not  freeborn  bravery,  future  ages 
would  have  awarded  the  glory  of  having 
struck  down  the  Conqueror  of  the  World." 

The  Jirst  result  of  the  treaty  which 
was  to  lay  the  world  at  the  feet  ot 
Napoleon,  should  have  taught  him  the 
uncertainty  of  human  fortune,  or  the 
punishment  of  imperial  crime.  It 
was,  to  strike  a  blow  which  deprived 
him  of  an  essential  portion  of  his 
strength,  tarnished  his  reputation  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  broke  up  his 
plan  of  overwhelming  England  by  in- 
Tftsion,  and  finally  precipitated  him 
into  those  hazardous  hostilities  with 
the  Peoinsula,  which  engulfed  his 
throne  and  name.  The  ink  had  been 
scarcely  dried  on  the  *'  Secret  Articles*' 
of  Tilsit,  when  they  were  on  the  tahle 
of  the  British  Cabinet.  Count  D*  Au- 
traigties,  a  French  emigrant  noble 
attached  to  the  household  of  Louis 
XVIII.,  was  the  nominal  instmment 
of  the  discovery.  But  how  a  docu- 
ment of  such  incalculable  importance 
came  into  the  Count's  hands  is  still 
the  question,  unless  it  came  from  the 
hands  of  Alexander  himself.  The 
capture  of  the  Danish  fleet  was  the 
instant  and  bold  enterprise  of  Eng- 
land. 

This  Dortion  of  the  history  is  capi- 
tally told.  Succinct  without  obscurity, 
and  logical  without  dryness,  Mr  Alison 
brings  the  acknowledged  facts  of  the 
case  before  us,  with  a  force  completely 
unanswerable.  Opposition,  of  course, 
wrung  its  hands  over  this  check  to 
Napoleon.  The  whole  host  of  Jacobin 
pamphleteers,  weekly,  monthly,  and 
c^uarterly,  were  loud  in  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
rapine  by  adopting  the  activity  of 
their  idol.  The  Whigs,  who  had  now 
been,  fortunately  for  the  country, 
driven  back  to  uieir  old  benches  m 
Parliament,  were  '*  appalled  at  the  in. 
humanity'*  of  attacking  the  Danes. 
They»  who  had  availed  themselves  of 
their  tingle  year  of  power  to  invade 
Egypt,  gioum  America,  and  Turkey, 
territories  from  which  England  had 
no  more  to  fear  than  from  the  Anti- 
podal, and  who  had  failed  in  even 
those  miserable  and  unjnstifiable  en- 
terprises, could  find  no  hagnage  too 
pathetic  for  an  expedition  whose  ne- 
cessitvwas  clear,  whose  intalligence 
put  their  folly  to  shame,  whose  suc- 
cess was  consummate  triumph,  and 
-irhose  promptitude  ftt  once  awoke. 


astonished,  and  cheered  Europe  with  a 
new  hope  of  restoration.  The  treaty 
of  Tilsit  was  signed  on  the  9th  of 
July.  Such  was  the  noble  vigour  of 
the  Tory  Cabinet,  that  before  the 
close  of  that  month,  a  fleet  of  twenty- 
seven  ships  of  the  line,  with  20,000 
troops  on  board,  was  in  full  sail  from 
the  British  shores.  By  the  16th  of 
August  the  troops  were  disembarked 
in  Zealand  j  by  the  5th  of  September 
Copenhagen  had  capitulated  ;  and  by 
the  beginning  of  October,  the  expedi- 
tion had  returned,  bringing  with  it 
the  whole  Danish  navy,  eighteen  ships 
of  the  line,  and  fifteen  frigates,  with 
other  arnfed  vessels ;  the  most  ample 
and  superb  trophy  that  had  ever  been 
won  by  naval  war. 

We  have  intentionally  restricted 
our  remarks  to  the  earlier  portions  of 
this  volume.  They  were  in  their  na- 
ture the  more  disheartening  to  the 
reader,  and  the  more  difficult  to  the 
historian.  But  if  the  success  has  been 
complete  even  in  these,  whh  what  ar- 
dent and  glowing  facility  may  he  not 
be  expected  to  speed  along  the  bril- 
liant and  animating  career  that  thence- 
forth lies  before  the  British  historian. 
He  has  hitherto  been  toiling  through 
tempest  and  darkness }  but  Spam  and 
its  victories,  the  morning  star  of 
Europe,  is  now  in  the  horizon,  and 
the  voyager  sees  a  new  aspect  of 
the  regenerated  world,  lightea  up  by 
new  splendours  of  deliverance.  In 
that  sudden  outburst  of  patriotic 
valour  which  turned  the  serfs  and 
slaves  of  France  into  her  boldest  an- 
tagonists; in  those  astonbhing  deve- 
lopements  of  national  feeling  which 
transformed  the  very  dust  of  Prussia 
Into  heroism,  shot  a  new  life  into  the 
slow  strength  of  Austria,  and  impeDed 
the  gigantic  might  of  Russia  across 
the  breadth  of  the  Continent,  to 
avenge  the  blood  that  stained  the 
Moskwa,  with  the  blood  that  stained 
the  snows  from  the  Moskwa  to  the 
Seine ;  and  more  than  all,  in  the  un- 
rivalled valour-  and  resistless  deter- 
mination of  England,  the  protector  of 
all,  and  conqueror  for  all,  the  his- 
torian possesses  a  task,  than  which  the 
most  illustrious  vicissitudes  of  man 
and  empire  have  never  offered  one 
worthier  of  all  the  eloquence  of  genius, 
the  enforcement  of  manly  principles,  * 
or  the  ambition  of  a  generous  aod 
honourable  fame. 
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I. — UOMEB  AND  THE  EPOS. 
II, — PINDAR>  A  MESSBNGEB  OP  THE  GODS. 

TO  CHRISTOPHER  NORTH>  ESQ. 

Good  Christophee« — The  sight  of  Herder  and  Homer  together,  in  the 
foreground  of  a  second  paper,  with  Pindar  just  peeping  round  the  comer,  will 
by  no  means  disg^t  you.  Not  so  much  catering  for  the  public  appetite  ai 
controlling  it,  you  will  not  suffer  classical  things  and  thoughts  to  be  strangen 
to  Maga  as  long  as  the  head  of  George  Buchanan  shall  frown  upon  your 
cover ;  or,  in  other  words,  which  mean  precisely  the  same, — 

**  While  fish  in  Btreama,  or  birda  delight  in  air. 
Or  in  a  coach  and  six  the  Britiah  fkir.*' 

In  fact,  dear  Kit,  you  have  always  seemed  to  me  to  take  the  gentle  puUie 
pretty  much  as  Goldsmith's  Mr  Tibbs  took  a  fine  woman, — or  as,  accordii^ 
to  his  illustration,  certain  animals  take  their  prey ;  that  b,  you  lie  quietly  at 
home,  and — ^pop  !  it  falls  into  your  mouth.  If  you  won't  go  to  Pnblic,  it  is  a 
clear  case  that  Public  must  come  to  you.  And  so  it  does  in  the  long  ran ; 
and,  therefore,  glory  be  to  you  from  all  lovers  of  sound  knowledge,  true  phi- 
losophy, high  sentiment,  and  generous  feeling,  for  the  unshrinking  front  yon 
have  ever  shown  to  the  ruffianly  champions  of  modern  LiberaHam  in  favour  of 
tiiie  Greek  and  Latin  muse.  The  Edinburgh,  no  doubt,  with  all  its  ains  politieal, 
now  and  then  throws  in  some  powerful  aid ;  but  its  efforts  in  the  good  cause 
are  "  few  and  far  between.**  And  as  for  the  dashing  Quarterly — ^pray,  are 
Frere  and  Mitchell  and  Nelson  Coleridge  gone  to  sleep  ?  Has  it  not  even  a 
rod  in  pickle  for  a  certain  *'  fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge" — Ui  be 
his  name  from  stdning  an  honest  page ! — who  has  recently  been  writing  a 
pamphlet  on  education,  the  last  resource  of  idiocy, — and  against  Greek,  the 
great  bugbear  of  utilitarians  and  fools  ?  Pray,  rouse  yourself  on  this  provo- 
cation, old  gentleman,  and  let  the  knout  once  more  whistle  round  your  head, 
to  the  marvellous  refreshment  of  all  Conservative  ears. 

Mean-while,  enjoy,  as  the  author  of  the  immortal  Homeric  series  in  Black- 
wood must  know  how,  another  specimen  of  Herder's  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
ancients, 

Thine. 


I. — HOMER  AND  THE  EPOS. 
1 . — OF  THE  NATUaE  AND  ORIGIN  OF  THE  EPOS. 

1.  Epos  means  word,  speech, •die-  fate  of  its  dbtinguished  vaea.  The 
course.  Homer  calls  the  discourse  of  northern  races  have  store  of  these,  ts^ 
his  heroes  winged  words.  Is  then  well  as  the  southern.  Witness  their 
the  Epos,  in  the  widest  signification  songs  of  broil  and  battle ;  witness, 
of  the  term,  any  thing  else  than  a  universally,  the  national  legends  of 
living  tradition  f  Every  people  has  all  tribes.  And  thus,  in  accordance 
such  of  its  own.  Through  means  of  with  its  derivation,  Uie  Greek  £po6 
speech,  of  narrative,  every  individual  falls  under  the  same  law  which  em- 
is  edjicated.  Each  community  in-  braces  all  <ir«  aa  popular  poons.  It 
clines  the  ear  to  those  narrations  is  national;  it  is  a  child  of  cercaw- 
which  appear  remarkable  and  inte-  stance,  locality,  and  time;  it  is  %pom 
resting  to  all  its  members,  which  are  of  the  people. 
connected  with  the  adventures  'and  2.  A3  in  the  case  of  all  popular 
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traditioiiSi  their  origin  is  extremely 
ancertain,  so  espectidly  in  the  case  of 
these  livinff  winged  wards.  Men  do 
not  asky  Who  teas  the  first  etuthor  of 
this  tale  f  But  if  the  tale  be  pleasing 
and  famous,  if  it  does  honour  to  the 
nation^  or  to  particular  families,  they 
hear  it  assentingly,  and  spread  it  fur- 
ther. Can  you  say,  for  example,  Tf ho 
invented  the  story  of  King  Arthur? 
Assuredly  not  Caradac  nor  Geoffrey 
of  Monmouth.  So  many  local  appel- 
lations—^rMttr's  Stat,  Arthur's  HiU, 
Arthurs  Tabic,  and  so  forth,  in  the 
south  of  England — so  many  concomi- 
tant leg^ends  of  t/te  Boy  and  the  Horn, 
the  Mantle,  t/te  Knights,  and  the 
Queen — were  in  the  mouth  of  the 
people,  that  no  single^  chronicler 
could  possibly  have  given  rise  to  them 
all.  Much  more  probably  he  took 
bis  narrative  from  those  popular  tales 
which  were  demonstrably  grounded^ 
for  the  most  part,  on  loctdities,  though 
in  a  tone  and  taste  varying  with  the 
progpress  of  time.  For  popular  tra- 
dition— an  offspring  partly  of  fancy, 
and  partly  of  primitive  history — is  a 
kind  of  animate  rumour  i<P'tf*n),  It 
runs  on,  and  grows,  and  modifies  its 
form,  with  the  course  of  years. 

3.  If  we  attend  to  ihe  pre-Honieric 
legpends  of  the 'Greeks,  it  is  no  matter 
pf  doubt  whence  they  drew  their  ali- 
ment, or  whither  they  bent  their  fa- 
vourite course.  It  was  towards  those 
coasts  from  which  so  many  inven- 
tions had  reached  their  country,  from 
which  so  much  of  their  luxury  and 
opulence  was  necessarily  derived — ^it 
was  to  the  realms  of  Asia,  Thither 
went  the  Argonauts,  to  fetch  the 
fleece  of  gold.  Thence  was  Europa 
borne  away  by  Jove.  There  did  a 
multitude  of  Grecian  families  settle 
themselves,  in  the  fairest  climate  of 
the  earth.  By  their  civilisation,  in- 
dustry, and  manual  skill,  they  reach- 
ed a  high  pitch  of  prosperity.  Com- 
merce frequented  their  shores.  There 
was  the  land  of  the  gods,  of  Apollo, 
of  Jove  upon  his  mountain- throne. 
Divinities  were  crowded  into  the 
neig^hbouring  isles,  the  birth-place,  of 
primeval  fables,  the  sanctuary  of  the 
ancient  world.  Mysteries  might  re- 
fer themselves  to  Thrace  or  to 
Eg'ypt ;  but  the  open  fables,  the  po- 


pular narratives,  mounted  up  to  Asia, 
to  the  region  of  glittering  marvels. 
.  4.  This  happened  so  much  the 
more,  because  the  great  majority  of 
the  earliest  Greek  poets,  historians, 
and  philosophers  were  natives  of 
the  Asiatic  coast  and  neighbouring 
islands.  Blackwell  enumerates  them 
at  large.  Greece  herself  lay  before 
them  as  a  mighty  ancestress ;  but 
Asia  lay  around  them — a  more  bright 
and  genial  theatre.  But,  even  in 
Asia,  Colchis  was  too  remote,  and  the 
fables  connected  with  it  were  too  an- 
cient. In  their  nearer  vicinity  lay 
the  Piain  of  Troy,  There  could 
united  Greece  be  assembled,  and  chief 
after  chief  signalize  his  valour.  This 
Plain  of  Troy  was,  as  it  were,  a  mtw- 
ter-place  for  Grecian  princes  and 
leaders — for  those  heroes  who  after- 
wards endured  so  many  woes  on  their 
return,  gave  rise  to  so  many  legends, 
and  conferred  new  names  on  so  many 
countries  and  cities.  What  the  Cru- 
sades were  for  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages,  that  was  the  Trojan  war  for  an- 
cient Greece — at  least  in  respect  of  its 
legends. 

5.  Homer,  it  is  well  known,  was 
not  the  first  who  sang  the  Trojan 
war.  He  had  predecessors  as  well  as 
successors.  Ttiat  some  local  event 
supplied  the  subject  of  all  these  com- 
petitors for  tlie  crown  of  poesy  in 
Asia  Minor,  is  beyond  question.  The 
most  of  Bryant's  arguments  on  the 
other  side  prove  nothing  but  his 
dearth  of  poetical  taste  and  lack  of 
judgment  as  to  the  most  ancient  tra- 
ditions. But  since,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  not  certain  when  and  where 
these  songs  were  put  together,  nor 
what  was  added  or  omitted  in  this  or 
that  arrangement,  so  here  and  there 
it  is  difficult  to  say  why  one  cireum-  . 
stance  should  be  isld  down  and  told 
in  '  a  particular  manner — another 
scarcely  touched  on,  or  altogether 
suppressed.  To  sketch  out,  in  this 
respect,  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  Homeric  poems  would  require  the 
hand  of  a  master. 

6.  If  the  name  Homerus  designates 
a  singer  in  accordance,  or  a  harmo- 
nizer  of  song,*  I  doubt  whether  an 
appellation  more  expressive  of  his 
genius  could  have  been  bestowed  upon 
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him.  Suiilas  gives  hb  pedigree  after 
tiie  bistorian  Charex :  "  Linus  iraB 
die  son  of  ^ChuBay  a  Thracian  dame. 
Linns  begat  Pienu,  who  liegat  (Ea- 
gniSy  who  begat  Orpheu8»  who  liegat 
Dres*  iHio  b%at  Euclees,  who  b^t 
lamonidesy  who  begat  Philoterpes, 
who  begat  Euphemnsy  who  b^at 
Epiphradesy  iHio  begat  MelanopuSy 
who  begat  ApeUes,  who  begat  Maeon, 
who  came  with  the  Amaaons  to 
Smyrmiy  married  Eumetisy  daughter 
of  Euepes*  son  of  Mnesigenes,  and 
begat  HoMEa.***  Now»  since  the. 
most  of  these  names  are  known  to  be 
the  ugnificant  appellations  of  poets 
and  angers,  what  hinders  us  to  regard 
tliem  as  a  feneoloffy  of  Greek  miii. 
strebf  itMe^,  which  came  from  Thrace, 
by  way  of  Thessa1y»  into  Greece^  end 
naturally  spread  from  clan  to  clan, 
from  bard  to  bard.  The  fourtecndi 
in  thn  series  of  famous  minstrels  was 
Homer,  whose  name,  as  well  as  those 
of  his  progenitors  on  both  sides^  is 
tifm^kant  in  the  history  of 


Euepes  {eioqueni  ^peaker),  hb  miter. 
nal  grandfather,  was  son  of  Maeu- 
genes  {born  of  memory).  Hismolber 
WM  Eumetis  (the  wise).  And  ihe 
gave  birth  to  Homer,  the  coHoai- 
master  of  the  oUtpodryt  the  parent  of 
an  abiding  Epos,  who  hanpmused  sU 
those  diffisrent  voices,  when  he  reduced 
them  to  a  form  of  art,  wherewith  there 
was  afterwards  connected  wfaateter 
was  in  accordance  with  the  Isadiog 
strain.  Was  the  same  not  Ae  csk 
with  Anaereon  and  j£sop— with 
David  and  Solomon  among  the  He- 
brews-*.with  Ossian  in  the  rcgioQf  of 
the  West  ?  As  the  vrell-known  hesd 
of  Homer  is  an  ideal  effigy,  mttiise) 
however,  the  features  of  the  godlike 
bard  in  a  very  definite  and  ehaiie- 
teristic  style,  so  let  us  esteem  the  col- 
lection of  poems,  which  bears  hii 
name.  To  us  they  are  Howaavs^ 
the  symf^ony  of  an  ancient  worid  of 
song— the  n^ular  and  Yaitf  Epot, 
ariung  out  of  the  many  and  varices 
legends  of  the  olden  time. 


2. 


THE  niFFERKN'CE  BETWEEN  THE  ILlAD  AND  THE  ODTSSCT. 


tt  is  almost  marvellous  that,  be- 
eause  these  tvro  poems  pass  equallir 
ttider  Homer*8  name,  and  have  each 
the  Homeric  form,  people  should  hesi- 
tate to  examine  closely  the  difference 
between  them.  Yet  both  in  ancient 
and  modem  times  we  are  frequently 
reminded  of  it,  and  every  thing  in  tlie 
Odyssey  appears  fitted  to  rendnd  us. 
Not  one  of  the  gods  and  goddesses* 
who  play  their  piK  in  both  the  Iliad 
and  the  Odyssey,  are  entirely  the 
same.  Zeus  and  Pallas — Ap^lo— 
Diana —  Hermes—  Hephmtus  —  Aph- 
rodite -^  Poseidon  —  they  have  all 
dMnged  their  shapes.  The  messen- 
ger ^  the  gods — Olympns — the  con- 
ception of  the  world  of  shades — the 
costume  of  the  deities  in  their  inter* 
course  with  men — all  is,  in  the  Odys« 
sey,  of  another  hue.  Into  the  Iliad 
no  Virtfy  no  Caft/p.<io,  such  as  vre  find 
them  here,  could  have  gained  adnus- 
sion.  The  realm  of  enchantments 
lies  beyond  its  boundaries.  The  chief 
persons  of  the  Odyssey,  Meneffrns^ 
Meien,  Ulysses  himself,  convey  a  dif- 
ferc*nt  impression  from  what  they  do 


in  the  Iliad.  Manners,  morals,  the 
science  of  liring,  are  somewhat  sd- 
vanoed.  So  are  knowledge  and  the 
mechanical  arts.  Even  tho  sevenl 
songs  of  die  Epos  are  united  in  a  dif- 
ferent way.  Whoever  should  IbUov 
out  this  discrepancy  throogh  variom 
categories,  symbds,  figures,  and  co- 
lours,— down  to  the  iangtiage  and  the 
herb  mo^r-^would  open  for  us  two 
Grecian  worlds^an  eastern  and  a 
western----and  readily  assigi^  to  each 
collection  of  verse  its  true  oountry. 

«*  Nevertheless,**  you  will  ssy, 
<*  there  is  in  all  this  but  one  ftHin,  one 
method,  and  one  tongoe— the  HfrnK- 
Wc."  You  are  perfectly  correct  For 
Homenc,  in  its  very  etymology,  de- 
notes the  combined — intertwisted— -ar* 
tifimal  mould  of  the  anient  GnecSas 
Epos.  Homer,  you  will  allow,  did 
not  invent  the  Hexumeier,  It  existed 
before  him ;  and  moreoYer,  nncc  id 
those  days  prose  had  not  as  yet  at- 
tained a  regular  form,  the  hexameter 
had  already  givmi,  by  its  rhythm,  a 
peculiar  measure,  bent,  ftdness^  wbA 
melody,  to  the  language.     In  il  there 
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were  at  once  recurring  cadences  and 
intinite  variety.  In  it  all  poesy  and 
all  profie  were  still  combined.  Every 
nation  has  had,  for  its  popular  poems, 
a  loarkedy  appointed  metre^  conjoining 
unity  and  diversity  of  sound.  Wit- 
ness  the  lays  of  the  northern  S^ds, 
the  hunting-songs  and  war-songs  of 
the  Germans^  the  romances  of  the 
Spaniards,  the  poems  of  Ossian,  Such 
a  measure  was  the  Greek  hexameter. 
A  certain,  universal  form  of  expres- 
aion,  a  certain  cast  of  thought  and 
compoaition,  were  inseparable  from  it. 
When  one  has  read  a  few  poems  of 
Ossian,  one  might  suppose  he  had 
read  the  whole.  So  with  the  northern 
aaa^as,  the  war-songs  of  the  people,  the 
bwads,  and  the  romances.  Their 
tone,  therefore,  is  not  one  nuui*s  strain ; 
it  is  the  Epos  of  primeval  days.  Did 
we  poaeess  Meiampus,  and  other  pre- 
Homeric  bards,  we  should  find  in 
them,  allowing  for  the  differences  of 
time  and  personal  character,  the  same 
form  and  mould,  which  we  find  after- 


wards iu  Hesiod,  and  every  one  who 
approaches  the  ancient  minstrelsy. 
In  short,  the  Homeric  form  is,  in  the 
Epos,  what  the  old  religious  style  is 
in  art.  With  great  varieties  in  the 
mode  of  applying  it,  according  to 
times  and  masters,  that  style  is  univer- 
sally the  same.  When  the  ancient 
and  hallowed  measure  of  the  Epos,  to 
wit,  the  hexameter — ^for  even  Aristotle 
holds  the  two  to  be  inseparable — ^first, 
by  means  of  the  pentameter,  then 
by  means  of  othor  kinds  of  verse, 
lastly,  by  means  of  prose,  had  been 
reduced  to  a  narrower  domain,  or 
rather  had  been  driven  back  into  the 
primitive  world  which  it  belonged  to. 
It  continued  to  make  its  appearance 
here  and  there,  still  artfully  composed, 
but  no  longer  with  its  previous  ma- 
jesty and  force.  Before  Homer,  and 
in  Homer,  it  was  the  natural  measure. 
Wbile  it  kept  its  original  ground,  it 
gave  one  bent  and  fashion  of  song  to 
the  whole  extent  of  Greece. 


3.— -OF  TH£  ARt  or  EPlC  COMPOSITION* 


If  it  be  granted  that  the  Epos  is  the 
poetical  voice  of  tradition  for  different 
races  and  times,  the  manner  of  its  tex- 
ture (}»fn)  sufficiently  explains  itself. 
Song  and  narration,  the  means  where* 
by  it  worked,  forced  on  its  composi- 
tion. After  a  series  of  minstrels  sing- 
ing without  scope  or  liihit,  a  combin- 
ing,  harmonizing  Homerus  was  sure 
to  be  bom  at  hist  of  JEu^es  and  Eu- 
tnetis. 

1.  Every  thing  has*  a  beginning,  a 
middle,  and  an  end.  Narrative, 
therefore,  whether  spoken  or  sung, 
must  have  them.  "  Had  I  a  hundred 
months  aad  a  thousand  voices  1"  cries 
the  Epic  bard; — ^mean* while,  he  has 
but  one  mouth  and  one  voice  ;  as  he 
has  begun,  he  must  likewise  end. 
Consequently  he  must  give  to  every 
narration,  which  of  itself  would  be 
endless,  an  outline— -a  commencement 
— a  termination.  This  is  the  origin 
of  the  famous  eulogy — ^the  in  medias 
res  r<^iV->applied  to  Homer.  It 
means,  he  knew  how  to  give  a  form 
to  his  subject,  a  compreh^mble  extent 
to  bis  long  story. 

Where  does  the  anger  of  Achilles 
be^  ?  Where  does  it  end  ?  Before 
it  was  the  quarrel— before  the  quarrel 
the  pestilence— before  the  pestilence 


the  guilt — before  die  guilt  the  robbery 
— ^before  the  robbery  the  war.  How 
£ur  should  we  reach  if  all  were  to  be 
toldifrom  the  e^f^  of  Leda  down  to 
this  ?  The  mhistrel,  therefore,  takes 
up  his  subject  in  the  middle.  Con^ 
sidering  the  course  that  lay  before 
him,  ho  could  not  do  othenrise* 
Where  does  the  anger  of  Achilles 
end?  Is  it  there,  where  they  send 
him  back  his  Briseis,  with  tlie  gifts 
that  accompany  her?  Is  it  there, 
where  he  permits  Patroclus  to  go  forth 
instead  of  himself?  Not  at  all.  Pat- 
roclos  is  slain,  and  still  fiercer  bums 
his  wrath  against  the  killer  of  his 
friend,  the  robber  of  his  arms. 
Weaponless  he  stands  in  his  fury ;  liis 
shout  alone  is  enough  to  avert  the  ruin 
of  the  Greeks.  He  receives  from 
Vulcan  a  fresh  panoply.  Hector  faUs. 
But  Patroclus  ties  imhonoured,  unin- 
terred !  So  do  the  rhapsodies  knit  and 
twine  themselves  togewer ;  and  even 
at  their  close  one  continues  to  ask 
'*  what  more?"  How  fared  it  with 
this  impetuous  youth,  whose  days  were 
embittered  by  so  much  gloom,  to  whose 
predestined  shortness  of  life  Thetis 
makes  so  many  allusions  ?  What  was 
his  fate?  We  almost  take  the  Diad, 
long  as  it  is,  for  uncompleted,  Gladljr 
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wonld  wc  li&ten  AirUier  to  the  pro- 
tracted fttrahiy  until  the  ashes  of  Acliil- 
les  and  Patrodos  should  fondl  j  mingle 
in  the  urn.  And  even  then  we  should 
hardljr  lie  sated.  In  the  blands  of  the 
blestf  in  the  kingdom  of  shadows,  we 
woold  fain  behold  them  together — so 
limitless  is  every  narration.  The  Epic 
dinger  can  touch  only  on  a  part;  and 
if  he  has  not  at  first  the  skill  to  do  so, 
he  must  acquire  it.  For  his  hour  is 
brief— the  powers  of  his  voice  are  finite 
— but  the  burden  of  his  song  is  infinite. 
Searcdy  with  the  realm  of  shades,  or 
the  happy  ides,  does  the  heroic  tale  of 
Achilles  and  Patrodns  end. 

In  like  manner,  where  does  the 
Odyssey  begin  ?  Where  does  it  con- 
elude  ?  Presupposing  all  that  has  pre- 
viously taken  place  at  Truy,  or  else- 
where, in  the  life  of  Ulysses,  the 
Odysaey  itself  announces  future  travels 
of  its  hero,  since  this  wanderer  could 
not  remain  stationary  in  Ithaca.  At 
what  point,  then,  sludl  he  stop  ?  How 
far  does  he  roam  ?  The  Odyssey,  a 
poem  so  well  linked  together,  inevi- 
tably awakens  this  curiosity.  It  grati- 
fies It  only  b  V  piecemeal ;  and  yet  it  is 
arranged  and  combined  like  a  concert 
— ^like  the  texture  of  a  web.  For 
hegimmin^jj  midd/e,  and  endf  arc  inhe- 
rent in  the  essence  of  every  good  nar- 
ration. Other  wi^,  the  waut  of  um 
and  of  proportion  would  destroy  it. 

2.  The  Epos  demands  a  r<7itarJfrafr/c 
ttcrmrreMCt — an  adoeHture.  This  also 
is  naturally  incident  to  popular  tradi- 
tion, in  tlie  shape  of  a  iiviMg  poetical 
trord.  It  is  not  sentences  and  senti- 
ments— ^it  is  not  characters  existhtg  by 
thtm^clvts  (though  tliey  have  Uieir 
plaoe  in  it"^,  that  constitute  an  Epic 
legend.  Of  what  elements  could  there 
be  crested  a  character  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  nufthHs,  that  is,  out  of 
the  world  altogether  i  No!  Forth  to 
the  plain  of  Troy !  An  occurrence-— 
au  adventure — consolidates  characters. 
K  exercises  them  and  proves  them. 
The  ereut  stands  before  us.  Action 
takos$  its  rise.  With  tliis  aim,  and  no 
other,  docs  the  Epos  cause  shapes  to 
pass  before  us^sliapes  for  the  ear,  but 
as  visible  as  if  the  ^e  behdd  them. 
The  spiritual  eye  docs  behold  them. 
One  feature  indicates  another.  Gra- 
dually the  whole  figure  reveals  itself. 
But  mark !  it  revciJs  itself  only  by  its 
fHMctions,  by  what  it  does.  Thus  idoue 
is  it  present  to  us.  All  the  strokes  of 
|ho  poet  do  npthing  morv  than  sl^etcb 


out  the  lineaments-^better  and  better 
— further  and  further — until,  at  the 
right  moment,  he  leaves  them,  and  & 
fresh  figure  appears.  This  successim 
picturing,  justly  renowned  as  the 
true  forte  of  Homer,  is  not  his  art 
cxcli^vely.  It  is  an  art  inseparable 
from  discourse — ^from  the  hexameter-^ 
in  short,  from  the  primitive  Epof. 
Such  was  its  method  of  narration.  It 
let  strokes  and  features  follow  one  an- 
other ;  hence  sprung  the  sh^ies  it  con- 
jured up.  If  an  art  of  a  more  me- 
chanical description  happens  here  to 
interpose  and  to  eternize  momentp, 
which  in  Homer  are  only  known  in 
their  transient  working  on  the  pro- 
g^Fess  of  the  whole  plot,  then  are  such 
pictures  not  Homeric,  but  anti-Home- 
ric. Reversing  the  deed  of  Pyrrla 
and  Deucalion,  they  turn  the  liTiii^ 
word,  and  the  living  beings  produced 
by  it,  back  iuto  actual  stones.  Stones 
scattered  about  at  random  have  do 
life.  They  have  no  motion.  But  in 
Homer  every  thing  moves,  urging  on 
to  some  aim  and  issue. 

"  What!  even  his  long  six-footed 
similes,  the  most  tedious  in  tiie 
world?"  Yes;  even  these  belong  to 
the  genius  of  the  andeut  Epos.  Who- 
ever understands  the  eourse  and  pro- 
gress of  living  sjyeedi  needs  seareeiy 
have  this  •explained  to  him.  Sniks 
are  something  foreign  to  the  advance  of 
an  event.  They  check  the  current  of  a 
story,  and  present  to  the  eye  of  the  soal 
the  unreal  as  If  it  were  rod.  In  order 
to  get  back  to  the  reality  of  the  event 
— of  the  action  itself ~  the  simile  ma^i, 
therefore,  as  it  were,  take  to  all  \U 
feet,  and  thus  Wamble  round  to  tlic 
point  from  which  it  started.  In  a 
series  of  showy  thoughts,  similes  fa- 
shion and  connect  themselves  veiy  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  do  amid  the 
bustle  of  events  and  passions.  More- 
over, the  Epos  was  not  there  to  be 
rcadf  but  to  be  heard.  Thus  only  vHi 
its  effects  produced.  Spurious  imita- 
tions of  the  old  Epos  wiU  not  stand 
this  proof.  Its  existence  belongs  to  a 
period  when  men  were  familiar  witii 
events,  affairs,  images— but  not  yet 
with  the  art  of  writing. 

3.  There  is  a  singularity  about  the 
ancient  Epos  whose  cause  and  nature 
have  hitherto  been  sought  for  in  a 
wrong  place.  Let  the  Epos  be  viewed 
as  an  embeilished  pffpaiar  tradkiWy 
and  they  become  clear  at  once.  To 
vit,  in  ^veiy  i^dventur^  there  aje  ^ 
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siackM  to  overcome.     Dangers  and 
struggles  everywhere  await  the  Epic 
hero.     He  must  overcome  them^  or 
there  18  no  knot-*no  solution — in  a 
wordy   no    Epos.      Hence    Aristotle 
brings  the  Epopee,  upon  the  whole 
(with  some  exceptions  that  belong  to 
it),  under  the  rules  of  tragedy,  and  has 
thus  greatly  abridged  the  course  of  his 
enquiries.  Now,  on  whom  must  the  vic- 
tory depend  ?    Who  stretches  out  the 
g^arlana  to  the  conoueror?     Say  the 
modems :  **  he  pIucKs  it  for  himself. 
The  prize  is  won  by  his  own'  strength 
or  genius — ^by  hb  character  and  con- 
duct.*'    Not    so  said  the  primitive 
Epos.     It  knew  too  well  how  much  in 
the  weightiest,  greatest,  most  difficult 
things,  depends  upon  the  least — upon 
mere   accidents,  neither    within  our 
control,  nor  planned  by  our  genius. 
It  often  pictured  things  too  mighty  for 
its  liero — ^preponderating  all  his  force 
and  ability.     A  power  opposes  him  ; 
a  friendly  deity  stands  by  his  side. 
Much—but  far  indeed  from  the  whole 
— turns  upon  his  own  character  and  con- 
duct.   At  last  Destiny  decides.    Our 
hHTing  lost  sight  of  this  supernal  in- 
fluence — not  eidy  in  our  business  and 
designs,  but4n  the  field  of  history  and 
poetry — this  cold,  silly  incredulity,  has 
almost  robbed  us  of  the  genuine  Epo- 
pee.    Take  away  from  the  Iliad  the 
doings  of  the  gods  (foolishly  as  they 
may  sometimes  appear  to  act) — and 
who  would  give  any  thing  for  the 
squabbles  anddbputes,  and  bloodshed, 
caused  by  a  ravished  woman  and  an 
ofiended  man  ?    Take  away  from  the 
Odyssey  the  marvellous,  and  it  be- 
comes a  piteous  tale.   But  such  takiug 
away,  to  speak  correctly,  is  impos- 
sible,    hi  these  stories  the  gods  and 
heroes  are  too  closely  mixed  together 
to  endure  separation.    To  behold  gods 
aiid  heroes  thus  intermingled  {permix- 
tos  Vicis  heroas)  was  natural  to  Ho- 
mer, the  combiner  of  earth  and  heaven. 
What    made  the    Epos  gradually 
dwindle, down  and  disappear  was,  that 
the  belief  in  celestial  interposition,  and 
in  the  marvellous^  vanished— and  men 
took  to  expkining  all  thmgs  on  philo- 
sophical principles.     Then  was  there 
room  lor  historif — ^for  iilyh  too,  if  you 
please — ^but  no  longer  for  true  Epic 
poetry.     When  John  takes  Margery, 
and  Margery  takes  John,  in  lawful 
wedlock,  it  is  all  right  and  proper ;  it 
may  even  furuii$h  matter  fui;  au  agree- 
*W^  Wrative  in  vers^— but  th9  ope* 


ration  of  the  Epos  will  neither  be 
there,  nor  be  wished  for.  Theocritus 
called  his  best  pieces  of  this  kind 
idifls  (Jittie  picturcs-"4irtificial  compo^ 
sitiontf),  without  pretending  to  that 
higher  name  which  he  was  aware  he 
had  no  title  to  give  them.  Lucan*B 
poem  on  the  Pharsalian  war  has  some 
fine  passages  ;  but  it  coold  not  be  an 
Epic,  because  in  his  day  the  old  belief 
in  heavenly  influence — the  soul  of  the 
livi/iff  ward — existed  no  more. 
.  In  lieu  of  a  purely  divine  £^ency 
there  came  first  magic,  of  whose  be- 
ginnings one  is  already  awaie  in  the 
Odyssey.  During  the  dark  ages  the 
belief  in  magic  greatly  increased.  In 
the  romantic  poetry  it  had  a  conside- 
rable effect;  more,  however,  if  we 
would  be  candid,  in  the  way  of  keep- 
ing up  a  pleasant  dream  and  delusion, 
than  of  reawakening  that  deeper  and 
higher  feeling,  which  something  divine 
alone  produces.  When,  therefore, 
men  came  back,  through  the  revival 
of  classic  literature,  to  the  true  Epos, 
and  perceived  that  weighty  political 
events  were  not  enough  for  it — that 
there  was  a  need  also  of  divine  influ- 
ences—they took  refuge  in  reiigious 
objects.  These,  they  &ought,  woidd 
give  to  the  Epopee  the  supernatural 
and  marvellous.  Well,  if  they  could 
also  have  given  i\ke  faith  to  believe  iu 
them  I  Otherwise,  they  only  weaken- 
ed the  human  influences,  unthout  the 
slightest  compensation.  Hence  their 
lame  operation  iu  Tasso*s  Jerusalem 
Delivered,  and  similar  poems.  Angels 
are  made  to  do  what  men  should  have 
done,  and  what  even  without  angels 
tliey  could  have  done.  Hence  the 
empty  ornament  of  many  a  more  re<: 
cent  poem — ornament  whereof  Homer 
knew  nothing,  since  it  is  mere  frip- 
pery. In  the  ancient  Epos  the  gods 
are  essential,  indispensable;  but  they 
are  likewise  natural  to  the  highest 
degree. 

They  are  so  also — as  we  see  proved 
not  only  by  Milton  and  Klopstock, 
but  even  by  a  number  of  romances — 
in  every  real  Epic.  Allegories,  ab- 
stractions, and  shadowy  shapes  of  that 
description,  cannot  supply  the  place 
of  those  mighty  beings,  whose  pre- 
sence fills,  exalts,  and  animates  the 
soul.  With  the  every-day  Toms  and 
Peters  we  are  too  intimate  ;  with  the 
creatures  of  earth  we  have  perpetoid 
intercourse ;  we  desire  to  look  for 
opce  upon  the  Diyini^;  that  works  in 
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man  and  iritb  man^  or  that  hovers 
over  him  as  a  sovereign  decree.  Aris- 
tolie,  then*  was  right  to  esteem  the 
MythuB  (the  Fabie)  the  first  requisite 
in  Epie  poetrj  as  well  as  in  Tn^T^y* 
CJkmraeter  is  only  the  second.  In- 
volved in  the  fable,  we  all  become 
•object  to  the  8upenuitural»  which 
works  by  us*  or  hangs  above  us. 
Destiny  subdues  and  controls  the 
proodesl  victors* 

Finally,  U  istalse  to  aver  that  the  ge- 
nuine Epos  has  lost  its  power.  Ariosto 
and  Tasso,  Milton*  Klopetock,  Wie- 
land*  and  many  another  Epic  hard* 
have  wrooght  effects  which  no  other 
spedea  of  poetry  could  achieve.  The 
most  phiksophie  history  of  the  human 
heart  and  qiilit*  represented  in  vital 
chanctei8y  and  in  the  most  effective 
way*  by  means  of  narralion*  is  still 
the  Epoe.  And  sinee  the  Epos  does 
these  things  in  a  form  of  art*  which 
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connects  itself,  on  tb^  one  hand,  witb 
the  actions  or  circumstances  of  a  heroi 
and  creates*  on  the  other  hand,  a 
world  for  itself*  combining  the  giett- 
est  unity  with  infinite  variety — smd  all 
wrapt  in  sounds  of  a  calm*  unbrokeD 
music— how  could  a  hving  voice  like 
this  ever  expire  ?  Rather  must  it,  bjr 
the  help  of  time*  arise  in  new  splen- 
dour* and  be  quickened  with  new 
powers: 

"    "  Another  Tipliys  calls 
To  another  Argo  the  selected  chie£i ; 
Fresh  wan  will  be — and  lo !  a  new  Achilles 
Before  another  Troy  !  " 

So  was  it*  and  so  shall  it  contiaoe. 
And  yet  it  seems  probable  that*  as  a 
combiner  and  harmonizer  of  the  an- 
cient minstrelsy*  in  his  mode  of  paint- 
ing as  well  as  of  combining,  Iu>nEt 
will  stand  forth  as  the  model  for  all 
future  generations. 


4.-^nirirEa£Ncs  or  aric  fobtet  and  histoet* 


**  So  then***  some  one  will  exdaim* 
**  since  the  Epos  isimilt  upon  narra- 
Horn — opoB  a  eombimuig  or  hormamiz- 
imff  of  ttaditiomSf  it  is  nothing*  after 
all*  hot  an  imperfect  htstoty  I  ** 

Not  at  all.  Aristotle  has  ddivered 
it  from  tins  sort  of  constraint  with  a 
sagneity  more  penetrating  than  he  was 
wont  to  exert  on  every  topic.  With 
eommon  histoiy  the  Epos  has  nothing 
to  do.  It  begets*  of  itself*  a  true,  per^ 
fici,  ecfrlastmg  hiiioryf  just  because 
it  pays  no  regard  to  the  particular, 
as  it  exists*  exeqit  in  so  far  as  in  the 
pmrHcmlar  lies  the  nniver$aif  which 
the  Epos*  with  an  eneigetic  creative 
power«  pertaining  to  poetry  akme*  ex- 
tracts from  all  it  handles. 

What  care  I  for  Troy*  cr  the  Plain 
of  Troy— such  as  they  maybe  at  pre- 
sent—when I  read  old  Homer?  Did 
he  not  paint  to  me  Trov  and  her 
Plain  so  cleariy  and  entireiy*  as  I  am 
forced  to  behold  them  m  his  Epic 
poem*  then  would  he  be  a  bad  Epic 
poet.  Whereas  if  a  modem  traveller 
brings  me  his  maps  and  measurements* 
te  stand  in  the  way  of  that  impression, 
I  wish  him,  with  all  his  good>will  and 
all  his  labours,  at  the  l^om  of  the 
Hellespont.  Even  had  Troy  never 
existed,  we  should  have — extracted 
from  Homer  and  under  his  guidance^ 
a  Troy  and  a  Plain  of  our  own. 

Hence  it  comes  thai  all  tnie  Epic 


bards  keep  to  their  maiefials— only  so 
far  as  they  please*  and  deal  with  them 
as  with  clay  in  their  Viands.  Since 
history  came  upon  the  stage*  no  Epk 
poem  .has  appeared  in  Greece.  The 
race  of  heroes*  down  to  the  foun- 
ders of  Athenian  liberty*  were  pndsed 
in  lyric  verse ;  the  victors  of  Man- 
thon  were  praised  in  festival  oratioBS; 
many  another  bold  man  and  deed 
were  praised  in  inscriptkms;  but 
heroic  song  was  silent  alter  Homer. 
Even  the  Alexandrine  imitators,  when 
they  wished  to  piece  and  patch  out  of 
remnants*  went  back  to  tunes  of  a 
high  antiquity.  The  Epos  and  sub- 
stantial history  have  always  fled  from 
one  another*  like  twilight  and  the 
noonday  sun.  And  thus  it  is  with  the 
Homeric  questions :  "  Where  dbes 
Troy  lie?  Where  dSte/ it  lie ?  When; 
stood  the  bed  of  Priam  ?  Wheietfae 
beds  of  his  sons  ?  "  Where  they  stand 
in  Homer.  I  trouUe  myself  no  more 
aboot  the  matter.  I  hate  the  most 
indintrious  researches  when  they 
would  banish  me  into  the  aetnal 
world,  out  of  that  better  one  inwliidi 
the  poet  detains  me. 

And  thus  Jacob  Bryant*  In  one  part 
of  his  doubts*  cuts  an  extremely  n&- 
culons  figure.  Suppose  the  whole 
story  to  be  as  &lse  as  he  repiesaats  it 
(and  Mo/  it  b  not;  at  least  Hoawrs 
Troy  ceitfdnly  was  not  in  Egypt)— 
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what  tn  unheard-of  poirer  must  the 
poet  have  poflsessed,  to  make  Greece 
belicTe  what  it  did  believe>  since  it 
accommodated  the  greater  portion  of 
its  annals  to  Homer  I  How  mnch 
more  likely»  on  tiie  contrary,  that  the 
Epos,  in  conformity  with  its  name> 
seised  upon  the  vast  magazine  of  old 
traditions,  the  popuiar  kgemis,  and 
sdecCod  froof  among  them.  In  this 
operation*  no  man  could  prescribe  to 
the  Epic  minstrel  what  and  how  much 
he  should  choose.  No  superinten- 
dent stood  beside  him  with  muster- 
rolls  of  the  Greek  shrps  and  forces, 
that  sailed  fbr  the  shores  of  Mysia. 
No  one  had -at  hand  the  birth-register 
of  Leda,  or  her  daughter  Helen,  nor 
even  of  the  egg-shell  firom  which  the 
latter  sprung.  The  poet  drew  from 
the  ancient  traditions,  and  out  of  them 
was  permitted  to  rersify  freely.  As 
Homer  and  as  Rhap$odist — appella- 
tions of  an  identical  import* — be  was 
allowed  to  combine  by  art  what  suited 
him.  Such  was  the  practice  of  every 
Epic  singer,  who  understood  his  craft 
and  its  origin.  Hence  in  every  ge- 
nuine £p<»ee  there  exists  a  world  of 
its  own-*tne  encyclopaedia  and  very 
soul  of  the  poet«  So  it  is  in  Homer, 
Virgil,  Dante,  ArioHo,  Taaso,  Milton, 
Klopstock,  Cervantes.  Into  their 
^'entire  action — of  a  certain  magni- 
tude—with beginning,  middle^  and 
end,**  t  they  introduced  whatever  their 
genius  taught  them^  whatever,  accor- 
ding to  rule  and  art,  belonged  to  it. 
The    Epos   has  found  out  whole 


worlds^of  gods— of  fairies — and  of 
ghosts.  Creating  Djinnestan  and 
Olympus,  it  has  peopled  both  with 
celestial  beings.  **  Well,  but"  say 
vou,  "  Homer  followed  the  Mytho- 
logy.^' So  be  it !  But  what  engen- 
dered the  Mythology?  Was  it  not 
the  earlier  poetical  legends?  It  is, 
then,  one  and  the  same  with  the  oldest 
Epos,  from  which  all  the  later  ones 
borrowed.  Thanks  be  to  you,  ye 
great,  ye  unknown  discoverers,  for 
Uie  beautiful  realms  your  genius  laid 
open  to  future  generations !  Homer 
invented  his  deities  just  as  little  as 
Ariosto  did  his  knights,  or  Wieland 
his  empire  of  the  fays.  Well  for  them 
that  they  had  before  them,  derived  * 
from  earlier  times,  a  popular  creed, 
within  whose  range  they  could  com- 
bine things  together;  that  is>  they 
could  be  Homers,  and.  Solomonlike, 
exercise  the  powers  of  their  magic 
ring.  Whoever  journeys  to  the  plain 
of  Troy,  in  order  to  make  the  personal 
acquaintance  of  tho  Scamander,  or  of 
those  millstones  which  Homer's  gods 
oQce  threw  at  each  otiiers'  heads— 
journeys  thither  in  vain. 

When  and  where  did  the  heroes  of 
our  Heldenbuch  flourish — King  OtUiit, 
King  Laurin,  and  Giebich  ?  In  his- 
tory you  search  for  them  to  no  pur- 
pose. They  lived  in  the  land  of  fable  ; 
even  as  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table  had  an  existenee 
in  legends,  long  before  the  dironlclers 
took  them  up. 


5.'-ii-mFr£aBNC£  between  tRAOtlDV  AND  THE  EPOS. 


Aristotle  finds  this  difference  no- 
where but  in  the  mmnner  of  the  imita- 
tion. **  The  Epos,"  he  says,  «  re- 
preeents  by  means  of  narrative^  but 
Tragedy  by  means  of  imitative  action 
<m  the  tinge.  All,  however,  that  is 
esAni^ca/,  such  as  revolutions  of  Jbrtufw, 
reco^mtioM,  ckaractersy  passkms,  is 
common  to  both."  Accor^ng  to  his 
canon.  Tragedy  is  tlie  more  perfoct 
kind  of  composition-.  The  last  chap- 
ter of  fais  Poetics  enumerates  its  points 


of  superiority,  and  there,  alas,  the 
treatise  ends. 

All  well  and  good.  Tragedy,  no 
doubt,  makes  its  creations  more  pre- 
sent. In  expression,  in  pa8si<m  and 
character,  it  places  them,  surrounded 
by  much  that  adorns,  absolutely  be- 
fore us.  Hence  it  follows  necessarilv, 
that  the  effect  of  Tragedy  (especidly 
since  the  particulars  of  its  action  are 
crowded  into  a  narrower  space),  should 
be  greater ^r  the  moment,    Nevcrthe- 


*  It  is  not  the  question  here  when  the  term  Rhapsodht  eexno  into  ufle,  ^r  what  it 
denoted  at  the  time  when  the  Homeric  songs  were  in  general  vogue,  but  what  was  its 
original  signification.  Now,  it  siguifieB,  originally, .  a  UUcher^lofftthtr  or  weaver  of 
Bongn^ikktX  is,  the  same  thing  with  Homints, 

t  Arisiot.  Poet.  ce.  7  and  23. 
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lesB^  do  not  forget,  on  the  other  sidej 
the  wider  compass,  the  deeper  founda- 
tioD,  the  more  diversified,  enduring, 
and  tranquil  operation  of  the  Epos. 
In  these  respects,  the  other  scale  of 
the  halanco  is  loaded ;  and  which  way 
docs  the  heam  incline  ? 

iEschylus  acknowledged  that  he 
only  gatnered  crumbs  from  the  broad 
and  plenteous  table  of  Homer.  In 
later  poets  there  are  scarcely  tlie 
crumbs.  The  great  masters  of  Tra* 
gedy  soon  found  themselves  so  ham« 
pered  for  space  and  time  upon  the 
stage,  that  they  brought  the  same 
subject,  in  the  progress  of  the  action, 
more  than  once  into  the  theatre,  and 
*  BO  established  a  kind  of  dramatic  Epos. 
But  the  Epos  itself,  pouring  out  its 
continuous  stnun — the  Epos,  whose 
region  is  as  wide  as  imagination 
chooses  to  call  up;  whose  limits,  in 
point  of  time,  extend  far  beyond  those 
of  the  drama — steps  forth  to  bo  mea- 
sured with  its  rival,  like  the  Great 
King  against  an  Archon  of  Athens. 
Athens  might  be  better  govemed  than 
the  empire  of  the  Great  King;  but 
the  territories  and  the  opulence  of  the 
two  admit  of  no  comparison.  Hence 
it  would  be  an  inadequate  excuse  for 
an  epic  poet  to  allege,  that  his  subject 
hindered  him  from  keeping  up  the  in- 
terest throughout  his  poem.  Either 
he  should  not  have  chosen  it,  or  he 
must  feel  a  confidence  in  himself  that 
he  can  maintain  the  interest  through- 
out all  its  parts,  since  it  was  uto- 
gether  at  his  own  disposal.  Moreover, 
where  the  fire  of  the  interest  might 
fiag,  episodes  were  ready  at  his  com? 
maud.  And  yeit$  precisely  by  reason 
of  this  comprehe/isive  ranges  there 
have  been  fewer  epic  than  dramatic 
poets — and  of  Homers  how  scanty  a 
band !  A  widely- difiused  and  much- 
comprehending  spirit  b  required  for 
the  Epos. 

And  the  Epopee  has  likewise  a 
deeper  Jbundation  than  the  drama, 
since  it  must  build  upon  the  inmost 
sense,  the  very  heart  of  the  popular 
'traditions,  or  run  the  risk  of  remaming 
an  ineifectual  tale.  Who  now-a-di»rs 
reads  the  Heideribuc/h  or  the  Knights 
of  the  Round  Table,  or  ^Lohenstein*s 
Arminius,  King  Ottocar,  the  Theuer* 
dank,  the  White  King  ?  These  heroes 
have  nev'cr  worked  upon  the  soul  of 


the  nation.  Just  as  little  would  Henry 
the  Fowler^  Henry  the  Lion,  and  so 
forth,  selected  by  other  poets,  have 
done  so.  An  epic  poem,  if  it  is  to 
take  up  and  to  express,  in  true  Homeric 
style,  the  legends  of  a  people,  must 
comprise  no  slender  qualities. 

Lastly,  the  tranquil  opereUivn  of 
such  a  poem  is  of  an  enduring  diarac- 
ter ;  and  herein  too  Homer  is  our  ex- 
ample. Which  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  has  not,  directly  or  indirectly, 
learned  from  him  ?  Who  is  there  that 
shall  not  learn  from  him  hereafter? 
Had  Milton  constructed  his  Paradise 
Lost,  as  he  was  at  first  inclined,  on  a 
dramatic  principle,  his  drama  would 
have  been  long  ago  forgoUeu,  or 
placed  in  the  same  rank  with  his 
Samson  Agonistes.  In  the  Epopee,  on 
the  oontraiy,  hb  masculine  und^- 
standing,  hiis  admirable  ver»ficatton 
and  diction,  unfolded  themselves  to 
the  light,  because  they  had  room  to 
unfold  themselves.  Of  dramatic  pieces 
we  remember  sentences ;  the  charac- 
ters move  before  our  eyes ;  we  feel 
their  emotions  with  them.  But  this 
emotion,  being  stronger,  is  therefore 
biiefer ;  it  passes  away.  The  Epopee, 
with  its  more  quiet  working,  with  its 
proportions  too  vast  for  any  stage  to 
compass,  fills  the  soul,  and  there 
abides.  Thus  we  may  ask,  with  Klop- 
stock, 

"  th'  effect  that  most  eDdures, 

Is  it  not  greater  too  ?** 

And,  on  the  same  principle,  to  whom 
are  we  indebted  for  Homer  ?  To  the 
School  of  Song ;  that  is,  to  a  scries  of 
ancient  masters,  whom  he  surpassed, 
and,  reaching  the  point  of  perfect 
maturity,  lefl  a  school  of  his  own  be- 
lund  him.  His  name  means  nothing 
more  nor  less,  than  Master- Singer — 
so  let  it  mean  throughout  all  ages ! 
Happy  he,  who  in  the  course  of  things 
sets  his  foot  on  such  a  point  in  the 
Theatre  of  Art!  Happy  he,  who 
with  innate  genius  and  acquired  re- 
sources, himself  advances  his  art  to 
such  a  pinnacle!  Happy  he,  on  who&e 
works  so  much  zeal  has  been  lavished 
— ^with  whose  name  so  many  various 
ideas  are  connected !  Happy  the  hero 
of  the  red  and  violet  mantles  *-»tbe 
melodious  harmonizer  of  popular  le« 
gends — HoMEuus ! 


*  Id  the  one  colour  were  tlie  rhapsodiftts  who  chanted  the  Iliad ;  arrayed  io  the 
ther,  those  who  chanted  tlie  Odyssey,  as  the  story  ruus. 
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n.— PIMDAB  A  1CE88ENGER  OF  THE  00D8. 


Much  honour  has  been  done  to  Pin- 
dar in  the  eonrse  of  the  last  centnir. 
His  scattered  pieces  have  been  sought 
out.  He  has  been  repeatedly  printed, 
multifiiriously  explained  and  expound- 
ed»  translated)  imitated.  Here  the 
great  lyric  shall  be  brought  forward 
in  no  other  light  than  so  far  as  he, 
a  sacred  ambassador  to  the  Greeks, 
employs  and  interprets  the  legends  of 
his  people. 

That  he  did  this  is  known  to  every 
one  who  has  read  any  of  his  odes. 
And,  although  some  wUl  admit  this 
merely  in  the  shape  of  an  apology  for 
the  poet — forced,  they  say,  by  the  po- 
verty of  the  materials,  which  his  vic- 
tors and  their  prize-contests  afforded, 
to  plunge  his  hand  into  the  stores  of 
old  mythology,  and  extract  from  them 
whatever  offered — yet  a  clearer  view 
of  the  Grecian  races,  families,  states, 
and  even  of  the  body  of  the  Greek  re- 
ligion and  poetry,  will  teach  us  that 
the  g^unds  of  his  practice  lay  deeper. 
Beyond  the  boimds  of  mythology, 
what  was  the  poet  to  sing  about  ?  The 
whole  history  of  Greece,  in  her  races, 
families,  cities,  and  states,  institutions 
and  inventions — every  thing  praisewor- 
thy and  glorious  with  which  the  poet 
could  compare,  or  from  which  he  could 
derive,  his  heroes,  proceeded  from  a 
legendary  source.  Withdraw  from 
him  the  gods  and  chiefs  of  the  olden 
time,  and  you  take  from  him  the  star- 
bespangled  firmament,  giving  nothing 
in  exchange  but  an  empty  infinitude, 
an  invisible  nothing.  To  think  of 
singing  and  honouring  Olympic,  Ne- 
mean,  Pythian,  and  Isthmian  con- 
querors, belonging  to  mythic  clans  and 
regions,  in  those  days  of  traditional 
lore,  without  reference  to  glorious  le- 
gends, is  to  think  of  singing  and  prais- 
ing them  without  a  Grecian  tongue. 
But  how  this  praise  was  accorded — 
how  these  legends  were  brought  for- 
ward and  turned  to  use — ^that  is  the 
question. 

And  the  answer  is,  in  a  manner,  not 
less  skilful  than  celebrated — not  less 
noble  than  wise.  Rude  tales  were 
softened  or  avoided.     Often  did  they 


appear 


with  milder  features  and  a  lof- 


tier speech,  than  those  of  gods  and 
chie&  themselves ;  often  were  they 
utterly  changed.  Or  an  ejaculation 
elevates  them,  rounds  and  coucludea 


them — either  eulogistic  .of  the  victor 
and  his  clan,  or  inspiriting,  warning, 
consoling,  completing.  In  most  of  the 
odes  we  perceive  this  addition ;  in 
others  we  can  with  certainty  suppose 
it.  Every  where  the  messenger  of  the 
gods  is  audible,  who,  to  the  sound  of 
his  harp-strings,  adapts,  applies,  im- 
proves, and  refines  Uie  ancient  tales 
of  the  people.  If  the  lessons  drawn 
from  them  appear  to  us  commonplace 
— for  us  Pindar  sang  not ;  those  le- 
gends were  not  ours.  And  yet,  how 
seldom  are  these  lessons  common- 
place I  How  well  Pindar  knew  how 
to  elevate  and  ennoble  them  I  Let 
Horace  sing  of  worldly  policy  and 

Srudence,  but  the  Theban  sings  of 
onour  and  duty,  of  praise  and  glory, 
of  virtue  difficult,  and  therefore  rare, 
lofty,  and  eternal — that  virtue  to  which 
he  holds  out  moderation  as  the  highest 
aim — moderation  of  the  powers  and 
the  desires,  and  even  of  happiness  it- 
self. 

Priest  of  Adrastea  I  Instructive 
messenger  of  the  gods  I  Pindar !  how 
thy  strains  inspire  1  How  they  rouse 
and  animate  the  youth !  By  Uiee  he 
feels  himself  transported  from  liis 
nameless,  drowsy  times— transported 
from  his  race,  barren  of  deities  and 
heroes  —  transported  among  vouths 
who  had  a  country,  who  had  a  feeling 
of  conscious  dignit  v,  who,  on  a  career 
of  high  and  godlike  glory,  after  the 
ensample  of  mighty  ancestors,  trained 
up  their  bodies  and  souls  together  in 
harmonious  combination.  In  thee  he 
beholds  their  beauteous  limbs.  From 
thee,  illustrious  herald,  he  hears  their 
lofty  sentiments,  which  thou  profferest 
to  him — now,  as  a  golden  goblet,  full 
of  invigorating  wine,  now  as  a  draught 
of  salubrious  though  bitter  medicine. 
To  the  wearied  one  thy  la^^sons  are  a 
Quickening  bath,  where  he  lays  him 
down,  amid  pictures  and  statues,  as  iu 
a  monarch's  abode.  And,  at  the  end 
of  the  course,  are  for  ever  fixed  the 
columns  of  Hercules,  with  their  legend 
engraven — "  Thus  far  !  no  farther 
strive!"  Immeasurably  distant  are 
they  from  Pindar*s  true  spirit,  and  his 
inmost  meaning,  who  take  him,  in 
their  imitations  or  their  commentaries, 
for  a  reckless  libertine  in  song,  or  a 
drunken,  mad  enthusiast.  His  step  is 
so  firm  and  bold-^the  plaH  of  his  oaes, 
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like  that  of  lordly  edifices* 


deep  and  strong — his  pictures  are  bo 
select — the  arrows  of  his  verse  smite 
so  keenly — ^that,  as  Horace  has  already 
affirmed  from  his  own  experience*  to 
soar  after  this  Deedalus  would  he  a 
venturous  flight.  It  is  Ether  itself 
that  raises  and  that  wafts  him  on.  It 
is  there  that  his  great  soul — not  fitful 
and  tempestuous*  but  potent  and  elate— 
acknowledges  its  native  home.  Com- 
part with  him,  Horaee,  in  the  moat 
and  best  of  his  works*  is  a  cheerftil 
companion*  a  mild  and  pleasing  friead 
— ^in  others  a  patriotic  Roman*  his 
country's  well-wisher*  a  counsellor  of 
peace*  a  teacher  of  wisdom*  tranquilli- 
ty* and  temperate  joy.  He  did  what 
his  times  demanded  of  him  and  his 
genius  could  reach.  But  Pindar*  as  a 
chief  of  poesy*  wakens  and  conducts  to 
renown.  He  sings  of  Greeks  who 
sprang  from  gods  and  demigods.  He 
creates  and  educates  heroes.  His  lyric 
art  might  be  termed  a  species  of  moral 
and  metaphysical  sculpture*  as  he  him* 
self  likens  his  odes  to  living  and  speak- 
ing images. 


CalHmaekM.  [Dee* 

is  laid  so        To  all  lyric  poets  Pindar  lights  the 


wa^*  as  a  messenger  of  the  gods*  a 
trainer  of  youth*  an  expositor  of  his- 
tory and  tradition.  Without  poetry 
these  would  lie  like  the  dead  atones  of 
Deucalion  and  Pyrrha.  The  lyric 
bard  takes  them  up*  casts  them  from 
him*  apd  behold  I  they  live.  That 
maker  of  odes  who*  imprisoned  in  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  present*  does  no- 
thing but  praise*  or  blame*  or  invite  to 
enjoymetft*  remains  a  pott  of  ike  mo- 
ment, and  is  forgotten  by  tune*  as  it 
sweeps  by.  But  the  lync  poet,  who 
looks  behind  him  and  before,  who 
bears  within  his  breast  the  past  and 
the  future*  hbnself  sent  forth  by  hea- 
ven, elevates  the  human  soul*  and  is 
not  merely  an  expounder  but  a  creator 
of  ages.  With  Pindar  the  heroio— 
the  divine*-we  become  the  *^ffiMnatei 
of  heroes  and  of  gods.  And  now  that 
the  Theban  minstrel  sleeps  amid  the 
ruins  of  temples  which  hia  fame  lur- 
vivos*  let  the  muse  but  send  us  one 
other  such  interpreter  of  history,  and 
lyric  poetry — exhausted  as  it  seei 
will  rise  again  to  life  and  glory ! 


CALUMACHU8. 

HYMN  11. — CONCERKING  APOLLO.      BY  MR  PRICE  OF  HEREFORD. 

1. 

How  quakes  the  laurel*  great  Apollo*s  shoot ! 
How  all  the  temple  quakes  I     Away*  away. 
All  ye  unholy  I     Phtcbus'  heavenly  foot 
Smites  on  the  threshold.     See  you  not,  I  pray> 
How  bends  the  Delphic  palm  with  sudden  sway. 
While  sweetly  sings  the  poised  swan  in  air  ? 
Run  back,  ye  bars ;  ye  bolted  gates,  give  way — 
The  god  himself  is  here  I     With  gladsome  care 
The  song  and  pleasant  dance,  ye  gentle  youths,  prepare. 


To  all  alike  is  not  Apollo  seen* 
But  to  the  good  alone  ;  and  great  is  he 
Who  hath  beheld  him— .who  hath  not  is  mean : 
Then  we*ll  be  mean  no  more — ^we'U  look  on  thee ! 
Be  still  no  harp — no  step  from  motion  free  ; 
Now  mighty  Phuebus  deigns  awhile  to  dwell 
Among  his  sons*  if  they  desire  to  see 
The  bliss  of  wedlock*  and  long  years  to  tell ; 
And  where  they  stood  of  yore  their  walks  to  stablish  well. 

3. 
Done  bravely,  boys*  still  tuneful  rings  the  shell — 
But  now  Apollo*s  song  be  mute  and  hear. 
The  sea  itself  is  mute  when  poets  tell 
Of  harp  or  bow ;  for  both  are  Phc&bus*  gear. 
Thetis*  sad  mother*  o'er  Achilles'  bier 
Laments  no  more  when  Poeans  ring  around  ; 
And  that  lorn  weeping  rock  forbears  the  tear* 
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That  sione  for  ever  fixed  in  Phrygian  ground^ 
A  boastful  woman*  once,  but  now  a  marble  mound. 
4. 

Sing  lo !  lo  I  *tis  an  evU  thing 

To  strive  with  Gods  ;  who  dare  with  them  contend 

Will  hajply  venture  to  oppose  my  king :  f 

Who  strives  with  him  to  Phcebus  will  not  bend. 

Sing !  for  the  God,  if  well  your  voices  blend ; 

From  Jove's  right  hand  we'll  glorify  your  l^ys. 

Sing !  for  no  choir  in  one  day  could  expend 

Apollo's  honours— many  a  song  of  praise 
Doth  he  inspire — ^the  Po&an  who  could  fail  to  raise. 
5. 

Apollo's  garby  and  all  its  clasps,  are  gold ; 

His  lyre,  his  quiver,  and  his  Lyctian  bow ; 

Gold  are  his  sandals ;  Phcebus'  wealth  is  roU'd 

In  mighty  heaps — such  Pythos'  treasures  show. 

As  on  a  maiden's  face  no  hair  will  grow, 

His  ever-young  fair  cheek  is  clear  of  all ; 

Streams  m>m  his  locks  of  costliest  ungfuent  flow. 

Celestial  panacea — where  thev  fall,  « 

There  bliss  immortal  dwells  within  that  city's  wall 
6. 

Hath  Art  a  patron  like  our  Heavenly  King  ? 

Their  skill  to  him  both  bard  and  archer  owe : 

By  him  inspired,  undving  poets  sinv  ; 

He  speeds  the  arrow  hissing  from  the  bow  : 

By  him  instructed,  seers  the  future  know. 

And  oft  the  leach  Death's  sable  yoke  hath  reined. 

On  fair  Amphuysus'  banks  the  steeds  he  trained, 
Admetus'  steeds  by  love  of  that  fair  youth  constrained. 
7. 

Right  soon,  forsooth !  would  every  herd  abound ; 

Nof  would  the  bleating  goats  be  thus  surpassed. 

Nor  want  for  young ;  if  o'er  the  pasture-ground 

His  eye  benign  ApoDo  would  but  cast : 

No  more  the  race  of  barren  ewes  would  last. 

But  every  dam  would  teem  with  goodly  store 

Of  sweetest  milk  ;  Nature's  ordained  repast 

For  lambs  the  barren  womb  knew  not  of  yore. 
And  she  would  theti  bear  twins,  that  bare  but  one  before. 
8. 

Men  first  by  Phoebus'  great  example  shown, 

'Gan  build  up  cities.     He  with  pleased  aspect 

On  growing  cities  ever  looketh  down-~ 

For  he  himself  once  played  the  architect : 

When  four  years  old  did  Phoebus  first  project. 

In  fair  Ortygia's  isle,  the  godlike  thought 

.  To  lay  foundations — cities  to  erect — 

To  him  in  heaps  his  huntress  sister  brought 
The  horns  of  Cynthian  goats,  wherewith  Apollo  wrought. 
9. 

With  horns  the  firm  foundations  first  he  laid. 

Then  raised  a  pile  of  horns  with  skilful  hand ; 

Round  which  a  wall  of  horns  dispensed  its -shade — 

Thus  Phcebus  bade  the  infant  structure  stand. 

For  Battus  our  rich  city  Phoebus  planned ; 

And  when  the  people  into  Libya  passed. 

In  form  a  raven,  he  led  on  the  band 

Propitious ;  and  high  walls  for  aye  to  last 
He  te  our  rulers  sware,  whose  oath  stands  ever  fast. 

•  Niohe.  t  Ptolemy. 
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10, 

Thee  Boedromian  some*  O  God,  acclaim. 

Some  Clarian  :  (Thou  bj  many  a  name  art  known). 

Carnean  1 ;  so  Thee  my  country  name* 

And  Sparta ;  which  Thou  first  didst  make  thine  own  ; 

Next  Thera  ;  last  Cyrene*s  lovely  town. 

From  Sparta  Thee  that  Prince  who  sixth  did  spring 

From  him**  who  shared  his  mother  s  bed  and  crown. 

To  Thera  led,  whence  our  immortal  King 
To  fair  Cyrene*&land  thine  holy  rites  did  bring. 
11. 

He  for  thy  worship  built  a  gorgeous  fiiue. 

And,  to  be  yearly  kept  a  festival 

Within  the  city  fixed ;  when  duly  slain 

Whole  hecatombs,  O  King,  before  thee  fall. 

Carnean,  hail !  on  whom  the  myriads  call ! 

Thy  shrine  in  Spring  the  choicest  fiow*rs  attire. 

With  Zephyr's  kiss  fresh  printed  on  them  all. 

In  Winter,  crocus :  while  perpetual  fire, 
Witli  fuel  daily  fed,  burns  never  to  expire. 
12. 

Pleased  was  the  God  to  see  the  warrior  train 

The  dance  with  Afric*s  tawny  daughters  tread, 

Wlieu  Time  the  glad  Caruean  brought  aRain. 

To  Cyrna*s  fount  no  Dorian  yet  had  sped. 

But  all  Azin*s  woods  inhabited ; 

There  the  God  saw,  and  showed  his  own  dear  maid 

The  host,  from  steep  Myrtusa's  height ;  where  dead 

With  her  own  hand  the  fair  Hypseis  laid 
The  lion-pest  that  long  on  all  the  flocks  had  preyed. 
13. 

No  nobler  choir  than  that  hath  Pbcebus  seen ; 

Nor  other  city  hath  he  deigned  to  bless 

Like  our  Cyrene ;  mindful  hath  he  been 

How  she  in  olden  time  endured  distress. 

All  other  gods  our  people  honour  less 

Than  Phoebus ;  lo,  lo,  Pcean  1    Raise 

We  now  the  strain  Delphi  did  first  address. 

When  with  thy  gulden  darts,  in  former  days. 
Thou  didst  make  known  tliy  power,  and  fill  their  liearts  with  prabe. 
14. 

To  give  Thee  battle  forth  the  monster  came. 

The  serpent  Pytho — soon  the  brute  lay  slain  * 

For  thou  didst  drive,  with  never-failing  aim. 

Dart  after  dart  incessant  through  his  brain. 

Then  sweird  the  people's  voice  along  the  plain. 

With  '*  lo !  speed  the  dart !  O,  Thou  hast  sprung 

From  out  the  womb  to  save  us  1  '*    Then  again 

The  sky  with  "  lo  I  lo,  Pcean  1  '*  rung. 
And  thus,  from  that  day  forth,  thy  praise  hath  aye  been  ning. 

Ida 

To  Ph<£bus*  secret  ear  once  Envr  hied  ; 
"  Give  me,**  said  she,  <<  the  Bard,  like  Ocean  deep." 
He,  spuming  Envy  with  his  foot»  replied : 
*'  Euphrates*  streams  in  vasty  grandeur  sweep. 
Whose  depths  hide  filth  in  many  a  noisome  heap. 
Not  from  all  streams  may  Ceres'  priestess  fill ; 
But  from  the  surface  clear  of  such  as  creep 
From  purest  source,  in  small  but  sparkling  rill.** 
Hail  King !  as  Envy  erst,  whehn  Malice  now  in  ill. 

^  •  (Edipus. 
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Peter  the  Gseat,  with  the  keen- 
sightedness  and  sagacity  which  qua- 
lified bim  to  be  the  founder  of  a  great 
empire>  peroeiyed  the  deficiencies  of 
bis  conntry,  and  sought  to  supply 
them.  Russia,  with  its  yast/ill-culti- 
Tated,  and  worse  peopled  steppes,  sur- 
rounded on  three  sides  by  ice  or  de- 
solation, and  shut  up  from  intercourse 
with  the  world,  presented  little  more 
than  a  huge  mass  of  crude  material, 
inert  and  useless,  until  roused  into 
animation  and  power  by  some  yivify- 
ing  influence.  -This  influence  Peter 
knew  was  commerce.  The  examples 
of  Novogorod  and  the  Crimea  were 
fresh  in  his  recollection ;  and  haying 
seen  and  keenly  appreciated  the  ma- 
gical effects  of  trade,  and  consequent 
naval  power  in  Holland  and  in  Eng- 
land, be  resolyed,  by  all  possible 
means,  to  increase  the  commerce  of 
bis  own  yast  empire.  The  restoration 
to  its  ancient  channels,  of  that  yalu- 
able  stream  of  Eastern  commerce 
which  had  of  late  years  been  deflected 
bj  the  greater  facUities  of  sea-  carriage 
from  India,  was  an  object  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  his  mind  as  worthy  of 
the  greatest  exertions  ;  and  the  most 
obvious  means  of  securing  it  was  the 
acqabition  of  all  the  country  interye- 
nii^^  between  the  supposed  sources  of 
that  commerce  and  his  own  frontiers. 
To  a  soyereign  of  such  yast  projects, 
and  a  character  at  once  so  ambitious 
and  so  resolute  as  Peter,  already  in 
possession  of  the  greater  part  of 
Northern  Asia,  an  enterprise  like  this 
might  appear  neither  doubtful  of  suc- 
cess, nor  difficult  of  execution,  and  the 
acts  of  his  retgn  sufficiently  explain 
the  nature  of  his  yiews. 

These  views  having  been  followed 
up  by  his  successors,  and  particularly 
by  Catherine  IL,  with  promising 
results,  at  length  became  national 
objects,  the  attainment  of  which  is 
now  as  much  a  part  of  the  policy  of 
the  Goyemment  as  any  point  in  the 
general  maintenance  of  national  pros- 
perity and  security.  To  these  origi- 
nal motives  must  be  added  a  growing 
jealousy  of  the  naval  power  of  Eng- 
land. The  Russian  Cabinet  has  more 
than  once  seen  and  felt  that  the  com- 
merce so  vital  to  her  existence  may 
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at  any  time  be  annihilated  by  the 
presence  of  a  British  fleet  in  the  Bal- 
tic. To  compete  at  sea  with  a  power 
so  essentially  naval,  and  possessed  of 
such  vast  resources  as  England,  the 
Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg  felt  to  bo 
hopeless.  By  land  alone  could  the 
Russian  power  be  formidable  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  statesmen  of  that  as- 
tute and  far-sighted  Cabinet  perceived 
an  opening  for  attack  in  a  point 
where  success  would  be  most  severely 
felt. 

An  invasion  of  India  by  an  army  of 
Russian  Cossacks  might  be  sneered  at 
as  an  absurd  impossibility;  but  to 
shake  an  empire  based  upon  opinion, 
by  a  combination  of  intrigue,  and  the 
appearance  of  approaching  and  over- 
whelming power,  was  a  project  which 
promised  better  success  ;  and  while 
the  Russian  journalists  have  been 
laughed  at  for  talking  of  negotiating 
with  England  in  Calcutta,  the  tri« 
umphs  of  their  Government,  both  mi- 
litary and  diplomatic,  in  Turkey  and 
in  Persia,  spread  and  magnified  by  its 
agents  over  all  the  East,  have  been 
quietly  preparing  the  minds  of  men  in 
those  regions  for  its  approach,  as  that 
of  the  irresistible  power  which  is  to 
be  the  paramount  ruler  of  Asia. 

The  same  motives,  acting  with  the 
general  lust  of  extended  dominion, 
urges  her  on  to  the  conquest  of  Euro- 
pean, as  well  as  Asiatic  Turkey. 
Alexander,  when  he  declared  the  Dar- 
danelles to  he  the  hey  of  his  house — that 
is,  an  acquisition  necessary  to  his  safety 
— spoke  under  the  impulse  of  a  feeling 
too  vivid  and  sincere  to  be  repressed. 
His  successor  experiences  the  same 
political  necessity,  and  seeks  to  secure 
his  object  by  the  same  system  of  inde- 
fatigable intrigue,  relieved  by  occa- 
sional appeals  to  arms ;  and  it  is  cu- 
rious, and  may  be  instructive,  to  ob- 
serve the  application  of  this  system  to 
each  victim  in  its  turn,  with  exactly 
the  same  results.  Dissatisfaction  and 
jealousy  are  first  excited  by  intrigue. 
An  offer  of  friendly  arbitration  next 
ensues,  and  gives  a  specious  title  for 
interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  doomed  state  or  province.  This 
title  is  asserted  on  the  first  favourable 
opportanity— an  opportunity  generally 
3  c 
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created  by  a  continaaiice  of  intri^e. 
An  offer  of  assiBtance  to  one  of  the 
contending  parties*  throws  the  accep- 
tor* without  reserve*  into  the  power  of 
his  impenal  protector*  who  thus  be- 
comes the  real  sovereign*  and  directs 
ins  vassal  at  pleasure*  until  the  mo- 
ment of  maturity  arrives*  when  the 
fruit  of  all  these  manoeuvres  drops 
fully  ripe  into  his  lap.  Such,  modi- 
fied  and  varied  according  to  circum- 
stances* by  the  free  exhibition  of  bri- 
bery and  judicious  application  of  ter- 
ror* is  the  course  pursued  by  Russia 
in  her  territorial  acquisitions.  In  this 
way  fell  Georgia*  Immeritia*  and  Min- 
grelia.  In  this  way  fell  unhappy  Po- 
land— thus  fell  the  Crimea*  and  thus* 
should  Russia  be  suffered  to  play  out 
her  game*  would  Wallachia  and  Mol- 
davia and  Servia  fall.  Already  the 
two  former*  so  completely  dissevered 
from  Turkey  as  scarcely  to  leave  to 
her  a  shadow  of  suzerainte,  are  go- 
verned* nominally  by  native  princes* 
the  absolute  though  unwilling  crea- 
tures of  Russia*  but  in  fact  by  the 
diplomatic  agent  of  that  Cabinet*  who 
decides  on  every  measure  of  the  small- 
est consequence  with  regard  to  inter- 
nal or  external  policy*  referring*  on  all 
important  occasions*  to  the  <'  Cour 
protectrice*'  at  St  Petersburg*  and  dis- 
posing of  lesser  matters  for  his  own 
Deboof.  His  system  is  that  of  "  Di- 
vide et  impera*'* — a  maxim  which  ap- 
plies at  least  as  much  to  the  policy  of 
the  Russian  Cabinet  as  to  that  of  the 
.  disciples  of  Loyola ;  and  continual  dis- 
cord is  maintained  between  the  Prin- 
ces and  their  Legislative  Assemblies, 
so  that  the  principalities  thus  dis- 
tracted are  absolutely  within  the  grasp 
of  Russia  ;  and  althougli  Boyards  and 
peasants*  almost  to  a  man*  dread  and 
detest  her  sway*  there  is  not  a  doubt 
that*  unaided  as  they  feel  themselves 
.  to  be*  they  would  offer  no  resistance 
to  the  smallest  Russkin  force  tliat 
might  be  sent  to  occupy  their  coun- 
try. 

In  like  manner  has  Russia  estab- 
lished in  Servia  a  paramount  influence* 
by  interfering  with  the  Porte  in  fa- 
vour of  Milosh*  its  prince :  and  though 
that  chief,  like  its  other  satraps* 
hates*  while  he  fears*  his  master*  so 
completely  has  he  become  bound  by 
assistance  rendered*  and  protection 
forced  upon  him*  that  he  too  is  now* 
•  perforce^  the  slave*  and  Servia  a  pro- 
vince of  Russiay  whenever  circiiia- 
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stances  may  enable  her  to  daim  them. 
Protection  of  Russia  1  how  much  of 
ruin  and  destruction  is  implied  in  that 
imposing  word!  Unhappy  PoUnd* 
too*  was  protected*  and  what  was  her 
fate  ?  Yet  not  on  Russia  alone  does 
the  guilt  of  her  erasement  from  the 
book  of  nations  rest ;  for  in  the  first 
partition  of  that  devoted  land  the 
crime  of  Catherine  was  not  greater 
than  that  of  Frederick  of  Prussia  or 
Joseph  of  Austria  ;  and  as  success 
begets  boldness*  the  Imperial  robbers 
found  no  difficulty  in  the  scramble  and 
panic  created  by  the  French  Revolution 
and  its  consequences*  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  other  powers  was  occupied 
by  more  pressing  interests*  to  achieve 
toe  succeeding  spoliations. 

Yet  let  not  Russia  presume  too  far, 
nor  calculate  upon  a  like  success  in 
her  projects  of  aggrandizement  at  the 
expense  of  Turkey  and  Persia.  The 
times  are  changed — the  European 
world  is  at  peace*  and  men  have  lei- 
sure to  look  around  and  watch  the 
progress  of  events*  and  examine  hoir 
these  may  affect  their  own  intereMs. 
There  is  an  eye  upon  her*  awake  to 
the  dangerous  extent  of  her  designs, 
and  Nicholas  will  find  that  tlie  bug- 
bear of  anarchy  and  danger  to  leghi- 
mate  authority  will  no  longer  serve 
as  a  stalking-horse  for  his  own  ambi- 
tious views*  nor  will  the  world  nov 
be  deluded  by  tho  fallacy — that  the 
way  to  check  the  progress  of  revolu- 
tion is  to  destroy  the  independence  of 
nations. 

Such*  nevertheless*  are  the  hopes 
and  the  projects  of  Nicholas*  on  the 
realization  of  which  he  feels  that  bis 
own  safety  ultimately  rests ;  for,  pos- 
sessed of  Constantinople*  and  supreme 
over  the  Levant  on  one  hana,  and 
with  his  frontier  at  Herat  and  on  the 
Oxns  on  the  other,  where,  then*  would 
be  his  dread  of  England — where  her 
proud  power  in  India? — and  with  such 
objects*  as  he  believes*  witliin  his  grasp, 
is  it  to  bo  supposed  that  the  rider  of 
Russia  will  stop  ?  Can  he*  having  cho- 
sen his  political  course*  and  proceeded 
in  it  so  far  and  so  successfuUy— ruin- 
ous as  we  believe  it  may  prove  in  the 
end — oug/it  he*  acting  consistend/* 
to  draw  back  or  to  haU  ?  He  ought 
not*  and  he  cannot*  and  he  will  not, 
unless  forced  to  do  so  by  others  whose 
safety  or  interests  are  compromised  bj 
his  progress. 

We  say  that  Nicholas  cannot  stop ; 
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that  the  sdifbtj  of  his  empire  U  in  vol - 
ved  in  thfe  question  of  his  progress 
and  success.  His  is  a  course  in  which 
to  halt  or  hesitate  might  he  fatal.  He, 
or  rather  his  predecessors^  have  long 
passed  the  Ruhicon,  and  must  on. 
This  is  the  law  which  constrains  all 
conquerors  whose  existence  must  rest 
upon  opinion  as  much  as  on  the  might 
of  their  sword. — A  checlc, — a  symp- 
tom of  wavering  might  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  his  fortunes^  and  raise 
a  host  of  foes  that  now  crouch  inti- 
midated at  the  apparent  rcsistlessness 
of  his  career.  Besides,  these  mighty 
undertakings  have  involved  the  neces- 
Aty  of  an  enormous  military  cstahlish- 
mentj  which,  even  at  the  raiserahle 
rates  of  pay  which  it  receives,  is  far 
beyond  the  means  of  Russia  to  sup- 
port without  distress  ;  and  she  is  now 
impoverished  alihost  to  bankruptcy— 
a  nation  of  soldiers  and  of  slaves. 
The  nobles,  instead  of  being  occupied 
in  improving  their  vast  estates,  are  all 
civil  or  militaiy  servants,  and  their 
peasants  are  continually  drafted  away 
to  supply  the  vast  expense  of  men. 
In  times  of  war  this  evil  is  little  felt, 
except  in  so  far  as  regards  the  drain 
upon  the  treasury ;  but  in  peace,  when 
the  pay  of  the  army  is  reduced,  and 
there  is  no  hope  of  plunder  for  the  sol- 
dier, nor  of  promotion  for  the  oflScer, 
when  malecontents  have  leisure  to 
brood  over  wrongs,  and  to  meditate 
revenge — then  is  the  time  for  plots 
and  conspiracies,  for  alarms  and  ar- 
rests^ and  military  executions^  and 
wholesale  deportations  to  Siberia  and 
the  Caucasus.  Thus,  not  only  must 
the  mighty  engine  of  state  that  has 
been  set  in  motion  be  kept  moving, 
lest  in  stopping  it  crush  its  engineers 
under  its  weight,  hut  the  minor  in- 
struments must  be  kept  constantly  in 
use,  lest  they  get  into  disorder,  and 
destroy  the  machine.  In  simple  lan- 
guage, the  enormous  standing  army 
of  Russia,  the  "  Million  of  Bayonets 
of  Alexander^  must  be  kept  in  con- 
stant action^  lest,  like  the  Prctorian 
Giuurds,  or  the  Strelitzes  and  the  Ja^ 
nissaries,  they  take  matters  into  their 
own  hands^  and  show  up  their  Sover- 
eig'n  to  the  eyes  of  the  world  as,  what 
be  cannot  hut  feel  himself— their  slave. 
It  is  these  causes,  combined  with 
lust  of  power  and  insatiable  ambition, 
tvhich  force  Russia  forward  in  her 
dang'erous  course ;  and  it  is  only  as  a 
meana  of  accomplishing  her  greater 


purposed,  that  she  makes  such  sacri- 
fices to  stibjugate  the  Caucasus  and 
Circassia  in  particular.  But  that  is 
an  indispensable  condition  of  success, 
and  therefore  to  be  purchased  at  all 
expense  and  risk.  It  is  the  costly 
centering  and  scaffolding  of  the  bridge 
which  is  to  conduct  her  to  supremo 
and  paramount  power. 

We  have  already  remarked  that, 
excepting  in  Georgia  and  its  dependen- 
cies, Russia  possesses  no  more  ground 
In  the  Caucasus  than  is  covered  by 
her  forts,  or  commanded  by  her  can- 
non ;  and  late  conspiracies  have 
proved,  that  in  Georgia  itself  encou- 
ragement alone  is  wanting  to  induce 
its  inhabitants  to  rouse  and  cast  off 
their  present  yoke.  There  are  but 
two  roads  across  the  Caucasus,  by 
which  military  stores  and  supplies  of 
every  kind  can  be  transported  to  tho 
provinces  beyond.  These  are  the  route 
of  Vladicaucase,  and  that  of  Derbend 
and  Bakou,  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  The 
former,  even  under  present  circum- 
stances, cannot  be  travelled  in  safety 
without  an  armed  escort,  and  the  small- 
est appearance  of  a  decided  reverse  to 
the  arms  of  Russia,  would  soon  pro- 
duce a  commotion  that  would  render 
it  impassable.  The  route  by  Derbend 
is  constantly  threatened  by  the  Les- 
ghees,  who  would  greedily  seize  on  the 
first  opportunity  to  rid  tho  country  of 
their  enemy  and  cut  off  his  commu- 
nication with  his  rear.  The  Caspian 
"Sea,  it  is  true^  is  open  now  as  formerly 
to  Russian  vessels  of  war  exclusively, 
— thanks  to  the  treaty  of  Goolistan, 
which  precludes  a  Persian  force  from 
appeanng  there.  But  even  were  ships 
and  stores  sufficiently  abundant  at  As- 
tracan  (as  no  doubt  time  and  money 
might  make  them),  to  supply  with 
suitable  expedition  the  various  mili- 
tary posts  and  depots  beyond  Cauca- 
sus with  their  requisite  equipment, 
the  danger  and  difficulty  of  land  con- 
veyance from  the  coast,  through  what 
then  would  chiefly  be  an  enemy's  coun- 
try, and  almost  devoid  of  roads  fit  for 
military  purposes,  would  render  use- 
less such  means  of  supply. 

In  like  manner,  the  Black  Sea  is 
available  for  half  tiie  year  to  their  na- 
val force,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than 
the  Caspian;  but  of  what  use  would 
supplies  landed  on  the  beach  prove, 
while  the  roads  through  Mingrelia 
and  Immeritia,  by  which  alone  they 
could  be  forwarded  to  their  destination. 
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could  be  rendered  impassable  by  the 
descent  of  the  fierce  tribes  of  Circassia 
and  Abazia,  from  the  mountams  that 
overhang  them  ?  In  proof  of  this>  we 
^  have  seen  that  Williameenoff  could  not 
maintain  his  army  in  Soujouk  Kal^y 
with  the  sea  open  in  his  rear,  and  all 
the  Russian  navy  to  supply  his  wants. 
It  must  therefore  be  evident,  that 
should  any  serious  reverse  overtake 
the  arms  of  Russia  in  this  quarter,  or 
should  the  spirits,  and  consequently 
the  power,  of  the  Circassians  be  raised 
by  any  unlooked  for  good  fortune,  or 
the  knowledge  of  sympathy  and  pro- 
bability of  aid  from  abroad,  so  as  to 
inspire  the  semi* subjugated  but  dis- 
contented tribes  with  a  resolution  to 
co-operate  in  an  attack  upon  their  op- 
pressors, Russia  would  in  such  case 
lose  her  trans- Caucasian  provinces, 
with  all  her  hold  upon  the  Caucasus 
itself,  and  Persia  and  Turkey  would 
for  the  future  be  delivered  from  the 
danger  of  aggression  or  invasion. 

Qn  the  other  hand,  should  Russia 
succeed  in  subjugating  Circassia, 
whether  by  extermination,  or  by  ex- 
hausting the  spirit  and  resources  of  its 
warlike  clans  thus  abandoned  to  an  in- 
terminable and  hopeless  struggle,  it 
must  be  obvious  that  no  possible  event 
could  contribute  so  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  her  gigantic  projects.  Secure 
from  the  dangers  attendant  on  leaving 
an  active  enemy  in  her  rear,  and  of 
having  the  communications  of  her 
trans- Caucasian  army  with  Southern 
Russia  cut  off ;  with  every  route  by 
sea  or  land  wide  open  to  facilitate  her 
military  movements,  or  transport  of 
stores — and  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  having  a  large  body  of  troops 
placed  at  her  disposal,  by  the  termina- 
tion of  a  bloody  and  disastrous  war, 
she  could  then,  at  pleasure,  move  for- 
ward her  forces,  and  attack  Persia,  on 
a  scale  which  the  present  fetters  on  her 
power,  and  the  want  of  resources  in 
her  trans- Caucasian  provinces,  wonld 
pfevent  her  now  from  closing.  The 
occupation  of  Turkish  Armenia,  and 
seizure  of  Trebizond,  with  the  whole 
intervening  coast  of  the  Black  Sea, 
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might  be  made  rimultaneons  with  an 
attack  on  the  line  of  the  Arras ;  and 
Turkey  fettered,  while  Persia  was  ir- 
retrievably overwhelmed.  The  vi^on 
of  European  statesmen  in  general 
seems  never  to  penetrate  into  Asb. 
A  political  mbt  hovers  over  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Bosphorns,  which  blinds 
them  to  all  that  may  pass  beyond  it. 
It  is  from  the  side  of  Europe  alooe 
that  they  contemplate  danger  to  Tur- 
key— to  Constantinople,  from  Russia. 
Far  otherwise  is  it  with  those  of  Rus- 
sia— full  well  do  they  know  the  secrets 
of  the  Asiatic  shore,  and  the  impoit- 
ance  of  a  footing  there ;  for  though 
they  feel  that  another  systematic  at- 
tack upon  the  European  provinces  of 
Turkey,  or  a  coup^-main  upon  the 
Turkish  capital,  would  be  vain,  while 
the  eyes  of  Europe  are  upon  her,  they 
know  that,  deprived  of  the  resources  of 
Anatolia,  Constantinople  must  soon 
fall,  while  approaches  from  that  quar- 
ter would  create  neither  alarm  nor 
opposition  from  the  other  powers— 
and  the  agents  of  Russia  tbemselTes 
have  been  heard  to  declare  that  her 
next  operations  against  Turkey  should 
he  through  Asia-Miiwr,  ♦  But  white 
Circassia  remains  unsubdued  in  her 
rear,  such  approaches  on  the  part  of 
Russia  are  impossible. 

If  in  what  has  been  said  we  have 
made  ourselves  at  all  understood,  it 
must  appear  that  the  Caucasian  isth- 
mus, and  Circassia  in  particular,  b 
the  key  to  all  the  projected  enter- 
prises of  Russia  in  the  east*  and  that 
to  obtain  it  b,  for  her,  a  stem  politi. 
cal  necessity.  But  while  every  mo- 
tive of  interest  and  ambition  and 
jealous  rivalry  Impels  the  Cabinet  of 
St  Petersburg  to  spare  no  cost  for 
its  acquirement,  does  it  not  follow 
that  those  whom  her  projects,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  vitallv  injure,  are  equal- 
1 V  interested  in  resisting,  as  far  as  io 
them  lies,  thb  fatal  consummatioa, 
and  in  preserving  the  Circassian  In- 
dependence? To  Great  Britain,  in 
particular,  the  success  of  the  Circas- 
sian cause  must  be  held  of  first-rate 
importance ;  for  Circassia  is»  in  truth. 


*  This,  it  is  tme,  Russia  has  never  yet  been  able  to  do,  however  dbpoeed  to  tbe 
enterprise.  Her  navy  has  never  yet  been  able  to  throw  over  and  protect  a  force  whidi 
might  be  landed  near  Sinope,  and  march  upon  Constantinople,  while  it  atmck  tetnr 
into  Asia  Minor,  llib  inability  to  execute  what  seems  to  as  (accustomed  to  militsr; 
and  naval  expedUions)  so  simple  a  plan  of  operations,  proves  the  inaptneas  or  ^ 
of  Russian  forces  io  ^uaHiy,  however  mnch  to  be  dreaded  in  fuantiif. 
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the  point  of  most  immediate  import- 
ance to  the  secmity  of  her  Indian 
dominions^  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
that  high  position  she  has  held  and 
ougrht  to  support  in  Central  Asia. 

We  are  aware  that  the  value  of 
both  has  been  questioned  by  many 
not  conversant  with  the  subject,  and 
by  some  who  ought  to  know  better^ 
and  whose  admitted  abilities  give  a 
dangerous  weight  to  their  authority^ 
even  when  the  opinions  they  advo- 
cate are  practically  false  and  unsound. 
But  this  is  not  the  place>  nor  have  we 
time  or  space  to  expose  or  refute  the 
practical  absurdity  of  that  doctrine 
which  maintains  that  aH  colonies  are 
alike  sources  of  loss,  and  not  of  gain 
to  the  mother  country — that  we  should 
be  far  better  off  without  India — ^that 
we  require  neither  army  nor  navy  to 
protect  ourselves  or  our  commerce 
from  foreign  aggression — and  that 
pre-eminent  excellence  in  certdn  ma- 
nafactures  and  products  is  alone  suffi- 
cient to  protect  the  interests  and  en- 
sure the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  It  is 
sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to 
observe  that  we  have  India  ;  that  this 
nation  is  pledged  to  maintain  it  for  a 
certain  period  of  considerable  length ; 
and  that  the  immense  mass  of  proper- 
ty, and  the  vast  amount  «f  interests, 
private  and  public,  which  are  vested 
there,  and  which  depend  upon  the^ 
well-being  and  tranquillity  of  that 
extensive  region,  as  well  as  every 
motive  of  justice  and  humanity  to- 
wards the  hundred  millions  of  people 
who  have  fallen  with  it  under  our 
sway,  and  who  now  depend  upon  us 
for  protection,  imperatively  demand 
that  we  should  watch  over  that  coun- 
try, at  least  till  it  is  able  to  stand  upon 
its  own  legs,  and  to  shield  it  from  all 
the  disastrous  consequences  attendant 
on  foreign  interference — not  to  say 
foreign  invasion.  No  man  in  his 
senses  would  talk  of  abandoning  In- 
dia ;  no  man  of  the  smallest  preten- 
sion to  principle  would  dare  to  breathe 
such  a  suggestion.      India  must  be 

{>reserved  and  cherished  for  a  time  at 
east,  and  the  only  question  is.  What 
are  the  cheapest  and  most  effectual 
means  for  doing  so  ? 

The  principal  source  of  danger, 
setting  aside  the  effects  of  mal- admi- 
nistration in  the  country  itself,  is  in 
the  intrigues  of  a  rival — ^that  rival, 
the  only  one  within  reach,  being 
Kussia,  whose  past  conduct  and  pre- 


sent  measures  prove  beyond  doubt 
the  nature  of  her  views.  In(]epend- 
ently  of  ail  the  territorial  acquisitions 
she  has  made  in  former  aggressive 
wars  upon  Persia,  she  has  lately  made  > 
two  settlements  upon  the  Eastern 
bank  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  having  pre- 
viously secured  to  herself  by  treaty 
the  exclusive  right  of  navigating  it 
with  ships  of  war ;  and  she  has  indus- 
triously and  unceasingly  urged  the  pre-, 
sent  young  monarch  of  Persia  to  waste 
his  own  limited  resources  in  a  second 
attack  upon  Herat,  offering  any  and 
every  assistance  in  men  or  stores — 
nay,  her  ambassador,  the  Count  Simon- 
itch,  volunteered  to  lead  a  regiment 
on  this  service.  The  troops  of  Rus- 
sia once  at  Heiat,  how  many  pretexts 
might  be  found  to  keep  them  there  ? 
Far  otherwise  than  on  that  remark- 
able occasion,  when  the  troops  of 
Russia  were  encamped  on  the  Giant's 
Mountain,  and  the  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
rope were  present  to  gaze  on  the 
magnanimity  (!)  which  restrained  the 
Autocrat  from  seizing  on  the  capital 
of  a  friend  who  had  invited  him  to  his 
assistance,  in  this  case,  in  a  remote 
corner  of  Asia  almost  unknown  in 
Europe ;  with  every  motive  for  main- 
taining their  ground,  what  induce- 
ment would  there  be  for  the  forces  of 
Rnssia  to  recede,  to  forego  so  import- 
ant an  advantage  ?  The  blow  would 
then  be  struck,  and  the  Russian  fron- 
tier virtually  transferred  from  the 
Arras  to  Herat. 

Now,  setting  aside  all  considera- 
tions but  those  of  space  and  time,  we 
would  ask  whether  our  Indian  domi- 
nions could  be  regarded  as  equally 
secure — not  from  the  risk  of  inva< 
sion,  but  from  the  *  effects  of  intrigue 
and  evil  agency,  when  the  frontier 
and  military  resources  of  Russia 
should  have  reached  Herat,  as  when 
they  remained,  as  they  now  practically 
are,  two  thousand  miles  further  dis- 
tant, and  to  the  north  of  the  Cauca- 
sian isthmus?  And,  agam,  what 
might  be  the  increased  amount  of 
danger  to  these  dominions  should 
Russia,  having  trampled  down  the 
Caucasian  clans,  and  recruited  her 
armies  with  their  fragments,  be  en- 
abled to  advance  towards  her  pur- 
poses in  the  East,  with  all  the  re- 
sources of  Persia  at  her  back  ?  Yet 
what  is  there  to  prevent  such  a  catas- 
trophe beyond  the  stout,  determined 
resistance  of  the  Caucasian,  and,  em- 
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phatically}  of  the  Circassian  tribes  ? 
And  jet  it  has  been  asked,  with  a 
sn^er.  What  are  the  savages  of  Cau- 
casus to  England  ? 

Engaged  as  England  is,  perforce, 
in  a  neck-and-neck  race  with  an  ac- 
tive, vigilant,  and  determined  rival, 
who  even  now  is  pressing  her  hard, 
she  must  maintain  her  influence  in 
Central  Asia, — ^that  is,  in  all  the 
countries  intervening  between  Tur- 
key and  India, — in  order  to  mdntain 
that  preponderance  of  opinion  by 
which  we  hold  India.  This  cannot 
be  done  without  considerable  expense. 
But  how  vastly  increased  would  this 
unavoidable  expenditure  become  were 
the  full  tide  of  Russian  power,  having 
swept  away  the  barrier  of  the  Cauca- 
sus, to  burst  uncontrolled  upon  the 
wide  unguarded  field  of  Central  Asia  ? 
On  the  other  hand,  were  the  Cauca- 
sus secured  by  Uie  success  of  the 
Circassians  in  repelling  their  assail- 
ants and  establishing  their  independ- 
ence, at  how  comparatively  small  a 
cost  might  we  maintain  an  undisputed 
influence  in  all  these  important  coun- 
tries, and  secure  the  tranquillity  of 
our  Asiatic  dominions  t  The  advan- 
tages to  our  commerce  alone,  lightly 
as  these  may  be  held  by  the  unin- 
formed, wodd  soon  compensate  for 
our  outlay.  Already  do  our  exports 
to  the  north  of  Persia,  by  the  way  of 
Trebizond,  alone  exceed  a  nuliioa 
yearly ;  and  though  occasional  fluc- 
tuations must  and  will  occur,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  great  trade  will  in 
time  be  established  through  this  and 
other  channels,  which  will  carry  the 
produce  of  British  industry  into  the 
remotest  regions  of  Asia.  But  this, 
like  other  advantages,  depends  on  the 
exclusion  of  undue  and  rival  influence 
from  the  field  which  only  now  is 
opening  to  our  exertions.  Now,  we 
would  beg  to  ask.  What  will  become 
of  this  trade,  with  Russian  forces 
overawing  Trebizond  from  Pshad  Ga- 
gra  and  Sohoum  KM  ? 

And  how,  it  may  now  be  asked,  is 
this  important  ol^ject — ^the  integrity 
and  independence  of  Circassia,  and  the 
preservation  of  the  Caucasian  barrier 
— ^to  be  secured  ?  Is  Circassia  not  a 
Russian  province  ?  Are  not  Uie  Cir- 
cassians rebels  ?  If  so,  how  are  fo- 
reign nations  to  interfere?  How  is 
England  to  assist  them  ?  It  is  to  this 
point  we  have  desired  to  arrive,  and 
to  direct  the  attention  of  our  re«der«. 
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We  boldly  affinQ  that  Circassia  is  not, 
and  never  was,  a  Russian  possession, 
and,  consequently,  that  the  CSrcas- 
sians    are    not  rebels,  but   a  brave 

Seople  struggling  hard  to  defend  their 
berty,  and  therefore  the  fittest  pos- 
sible objects  for  the  asdstance  and 
protection  of  a  great  nation  which, 
like  England,  makes  boast  of  its  love 
of  freedom  and  justice,  and  its  ennuty 
to  slavery  and  oppression. 

To  show  that  Russia  possessed  no 
title  to  the  sovereignty  of  Circas^b, 
cither  dejure  or  de  facto,  prior  to  the 
peace  of  Adrianople,  would  be  no 
difficult  matter,  even  were  the  fact  not 
admitted  by  herself  in  many  well- 
known  treaties.  Thus,  in  the  con- 
vention with  Turkey,  signed  at  Con- 
stantinople  in  December,  1783,  she 
acknowledges  the  post  of  Soudjak 
Kakssi  (Soujouk  Kale)  to  be  a  pos- 
session of  the  Porte,  and  renounces  all 
claim  over  the  Tartar  nations  between 
the  Koubqn  and  the  Black  Sea.  The 
validity  of  this  boundary  is  confirmed 
by  the  treaty  of  Yassi  in  January, 
17^2;  and  afterwards  by  that  of 
Akerman  in  1826.  But  if  these  were 
not  suflicient,  all  doubt  upon  the  sub- 
ject must  be  set  at  rest  by  the  late 
declaration  of  the  Cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg  itself,  that  the  Russian 
Government  holds  its  right  of  save- 
reignty  to  the  countries  and  coast  in 
question,  solely  in  virtue  of  the  fourth 
article  of  the  treaty  of  Adrianopde. 
This  article,  after  reciting  that  Geor- 
gia, Immeretia,  Gouricl,  &c.,  hare 
for  many  years  (depuis  dt  hngats 
annees)  been  annexed  to  the  Russian 
empire,  describes  a  boundary  line 
which,  commencing  at  the  Southem 
limit  of  Gouriel,  on  the  Black  Sea, 
runs  along  the  soutli  side  of  that  dis- 
trict, and  of  Immeretia,  to  the  Pasha- 
lic  of  Alkaltzick,  &c.  &c. ;  and  de- 
clares that  all  countries  situated  to 
the  north  and  east  of  that  line^  includ- 
ing all  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea 
{tout  le  littoral  de  la  Mer  Noire),  from 
the  mouth  of  the  Kouban  to  the  port 
of  St  Nicholas,  shall  remain  in  per- 
petuity under  the  dominion  of  Rus&ia. 
This  declaration  was  made  during  the 
discussions  between  the  English  and 
Russian  Cabinets,  consequent  on  the 
seizure,  of  the  schooner  Vixen,  and 
will  be  found  published  to  the  world 
in  the  St  Petersburg  Gazette  of  dUt 
December,  1836  (12th  January,  1837); 
and  the  question,  the^arej  beeofflai 
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at  once  Mirroired  to  a  consideration 
of  the  validity  of  the  right  couTcyed 
to  them  hy  tliis  treaty,  of  the  sove- 
reignty they  arrogate. 
,  The  journal  of  St  Petershurgi  it 
may  be  observed,  docs  not,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  countries  in  question,  say 
that  they  were  ceded  to  Russia  by 
Turkey ;  it  states  simply  that  they 
were  placed  by  the  treaty  of  Adria- 
iiople  under  the  dommion  of  Russia ; 
and,  accordmgly,  in  the  said  treaty 
no  mention  whatever  is  made  of  ces^ 
sion,  Tho  question  then  arises,  by 
whom  were  they  so  placed?  It  has 
been  just  proved  that  Russia  had  no 
rights  over  them ; — the  piacer,  then, 
must  be  Turkey,  and  it  remains  to 
examine  what  right  she  had  to  dispose 
of  them  ;  for  of  course  she  could  not 
uivt'st  another  with  rights  or  titles 
which  she  herself  did  not  possess. 

It  is  obvious  enough,  from  the 
treaty,  that  Turkey  neither  conceived 
herself  to  have,  nor  claimed  rights 
over  the  Circassians  or  their  coast. 
She  knew  that  she  never  possessed  a 
foot  of  land  on  it,  except  two  insulated 
posts,  which  she  held,  b^/ permission, 
from  Circassian  chiefs.  While  Russia 
ou  her  part,  at  that  time  having  no  in- 
terest  in  investing  Turkey  with  this 
sovereignty  over  a  country  she  pur- 
posed subduing  for  herself,  had  the 
treaty  drawn  up  in  the  indefinite  sense 
we  see.  It  conveyed  on  the  one  part 
bat  an  engagement  not  to  interfere 
with  or  thwart  the  operations  of  the 
other  contracting  party. 

The  two  posts  alluded  to  as  in  pos- 
session of  Turkey,  and  of  which,  there- 
fore, alone  she  could  dispose,  though 
her  right  to  do  so  admits  of  grave 
question,  were  Anapa  and  Soujouk 
Kal6 ;  posts  erected  by  the  permission 
of  the  chiefs  of  tho  country,  for  the 
protection  of  a  trade  which  was  mu- 
tually beneficial.  We  have  seen  in 
another  part  of  this  article,  that  Anapa, 
which  was  only  erected  in  1784,  after 
various  misfortunes  and  changes  in 
the  wars  between  Russia  and  Tiurkey, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  former  in 
1828,  and  was  confirmed  to  hep,  so 
far  aa  Turkey  could  do  so,  by  tho 
treaty  of  Adrianople.  Soujouk  Kal6, 
which  was  built  a  few  years  after 
Anapa,  also  by  permission  obtained 
from  a  Circassian  prince,  was  in  like 
manner  sul^jected  to  frequent  changes 
of  fortune,  but  was  at  length  destm^- 
ed    by    the  Circassians   themselTes, 
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who,  disgusted  with  the  Turks,  droY!8 
them  out  and  razed  their  fort.  It  is 
therefore  difidcult  to  see  what  right 
the  Turks  could  make  over  to  the 
Russians,  that  which  they  themselves 
possessed  having  been  resumed  by  the 
power  that  originally  bestowed  it. 

The  following  facts  appear  to  prove 
beyond  dispute  that  tho  Porte  never 
had,  nor  conceived  itself  to  possess, 
any  rights  over  Circassia,  its  coast,  or 
inhabitants,  beyond  the  questionable 
tenure  of  these  two  forts. 

In  the  first  place,  tlfere  never  was 
established  on  any  part  of  the  line  of 
coast  in  question  a  single  Turkish 
custom-house  or  Turkish  authority 
(except  the  local  governors  of  Anapa 
and  Soujouk  Kale);  no  tribute  nor 
homage  was  either  paid  to  or  claimed 
by  the  Porte,  nor  was  there  any  of 
those  commercial  regulations  in  force 
which  are '  common  to  ports  within 
the  Ottoman  territories.  On  the  con- 
trary, large  sums  were  remitted  to  the 
Pashahs  at  Anapa,  for  the  purpose  of 
maintaining  a  friendly  party  in  the 
country.  The  Turks  were  in  fact 
nothing  but  traders — strangers,  who, 
to  live  in  safety,  required  the  proteC' 
tion  of  a  Circassian  chief 

Again — during  periods  of  peace 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  trading 
establishments  were  formed  by  the 
former  government  in  the  bays  of 
Pshad  and  Ghelenjeek,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Circassian  chiefs ;  but  no 
reference  was  made,  nor  permission 
asked  of  the  Porte  on  these  occasions 
by  Russia,  a  power  always  sufficiently 
scrupulous  in  matters  of  form;  nor 
did  the  Porte,  although  notoriously' 
tenacious  and  jealous  in  all  matters 
affecting  its  commerce  within  its  own 
dominions,  ever  remonstrate,  or  lay 
any  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
coast.  Russia  acted  entirely  on  her 
undisputed  right  of  entering  into 
commercial  relations  with  a  people 
acknowledged  to  be  free  and  inde- 
pendent. 

In  like  manner,  while  there  was 
peace  between  Russia  and  the  Porte, 
the  former  power  carried  on  constant 
hostilities  against  the  tribes  of  the 
Caucas,  even  in  the  close  vicinity  of 
Anapa  itself,  at  the  time  in  possession 
of  the  Turks.  It  is  obvious  that  if 
the  latter  had  regarded  the  Circas- 
sians as  vassals,  this  could  not  have 
passed  without  remonstrance,  or  in- 
volving the  principals  in  war;  bi4t 
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neither  of  these  things  took  place. 
The  Turks  remained  cold  spectators  ; 
a  fact  which  sufficiently  proves  that 
Anapa  was  never  regarded  as  the 
capital  even  of  a  district,  or  the  seat 
of  any  general  government. 

AnoSier  and  unanswerable  proof 
that  the  Court  of  St  Petersburg  did 
not  consider  the  Porte  as  sovereign  of 
the  Caucasus,  or  of  the  **  Littorale  ** 
of  the  Black  Sea  in  this  quarter,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  map  published  in 
1826  by  its  own  quarter-masters*  staff, 
where  a  glance  will  show  that  only  a 
few  insulated  posts  were  at  that  time 
held  as  belonging  to  Turkey. 

A  strong  analogical,  if  not  a  direct 
proof  that  the  Turks  themselves  never 
considered  the  inhabitants  and  tribes 
of  Caucasus  as  their  vassals,  may  be 
drawn  from  a  reply  of  the  Porte  to  an 
application  made  to  it  by  the  Russian 
minister  at  Constantinople  in  1817, 
in  consequence  of  orders  from  his 
government.  It  was  to  require  that 
the  LesghMS,  vassafs  of  Turkef/,  should 
be  restrained  from  committing  hos- 
tilities against  the  Geargiansy  vassals 
of  Russia,  The  reply  was  that  Geor- 
gia was  a  dependency  of  Turkey,  but 
that  the  Lesghees  Yrere  a  free  and 
independent  people.  Now,  of  all  the 
Caucasian  provinces  Circassia  is  the 
only  one  wnich  has  notoriously  pre- 
served itself  free  from  the  print  of 
a  usurper*s  foot,  and  therefore,  if  the 
reply  of  Turkey  was  correct,  as  re- 
garded the  Lesghees,  it  must  have  far 
more  emphatically  applied  to  the  Cir« 
cassians. 

We  conceive  that  enough  has  been 
said  to  prove  that  Turkey  possessed 
no  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the 
country  and  coasts  in  question ;  and 
that  the  Cabinet  of  St  Petersburg 
itself  entertained  a  similar  opinion  up 
to  the  moment  when  it  became  con- 
venient to  adopt  another  language, 
seems  at  least  probable,  from  the  reply 
given  to  the  captain  and  owner  of  the 
schooner  Vixen  by  Admiral  Lazaroff, 
on  occasion  of  the  detention  of  that 
vessel.     That  officer,  who,  it  may  be 

g resumed,  had  his  instructions  from 
ia  Government,  informed  the  said 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  Mr  Yeame8,.the 
British  Consul- General  at  Odessa, 
that  the  Vixen  had  been  seized  for 
breach  of  blockade.  And  that  such 
was  the  fact  remained  uncontroverted 
till  the  appearance  of  the  government 
manifesto   from    St    Petersburg,    in 
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December  (January,  1896-7)9  which 
shifts  the  ground  of  capture  to  a 
charge  of  smuggling  and  breach  of 
quarantine  regulations.  This  would 
imply  not  only  conquest  but  posses- 
sion, and  power  to  enforce  its  edicts 
and  regulations  upon  the  coaqaered 
country;  and  we  conceive  that  the 
facts  we  have  stated,  and  the  actual 
state  of  matters  in  the  country  in  ques- 
tion are  sufficient  to  prove  the  non- 
existence of  either  conquest,  poesefidon, 
or  power. 

If  these  faats  and  reasonings  be 
correct,  and  we  challenge  the  Court  of 
St  Petersburg  to  impugn  the  first  or 
refute  the  last,  it  follows  that  Circassia 
is  a  free  and  independent  nation,  and 
that  neither  on  comitry,  coast,  nor  peo- 
ple has  Russia  any  just  chiim  what- 
ever. Such  being  the  case,  we  de- 
mand why,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  and 
in  the  enlightened  days  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  another  brave  nation 
should  be  abandoned  to  destruction,  to 
glut  her  insatiable  ambition?  Is  it 
that  the  polished  people  of  these  re- 
fined times  have  quite  ceased  to  be  in- 
fluenced by  generous  and  noble  feel- 
ings, or  that  the  chord  of  self-inte^ 
rest  requires  to  \A  powerfully  struck 
in  order  to  rouse  their  sympathies  ?  If 
such  be  the  truth,  we  are  sure  that 
were  the  question  rightly  understood, 
their  apathy  would  cease,  from  a  per- 
ception of  the  real  interest  which  all  the 
great  Powers  of  Europe  have  In  the 
preservation  of  the  independence  of 
Circassia.  To  Great  Britain  we  have 
proved  it  to  be  of  first-rate  importance ; 
and  for  the  other  powers,  we  would  ask 
of  France  if  she  will  feel  herself  quite 
at  ease  in  the  Mediterranean,  when  the 
Czar  at  Constantinople  shall,  from 
that  then  impregnable  position,  com- 
mand the  whole  Levant,  from  Egypt 
to  Calabria  ?  Will  Austria  view  with 
indifference  Moldavia  and  Wallachia 
incorporated  with  Russia,  and  Hun- 
gary and  Transylvania  brought  into 
direct  contact  with  her  influence  and 
intrigues;  Servia. become  a  Russian 
province,  the  Imperial  dominions  en- 
veloped on  the  east  and  south,  and 
the  Italian  provinces  laid  open  to  the 
dangerous  agency  of  the  cabinet  of  St 
Petersburg,  operating  from  the  coasts 
of  Greece  and  Albania,  then  become 
appendages  of  Russia  ? 

But  it  bto  our  own  countrymen 
that  we  would  now  emphatically  ad- 
dress ourselves ;  to  that  nation  wiiieh. 
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in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  slavery^  and 
wash  out  a  great  national  stigma,  has 
paid  down  twenty  millions  sterling 
monejy  and  braved  the  possible  de- 
struction of  property  to  five  times  that 
amount ;  which  has  not  only  negotia- 
ted and-  remonstrated  with  other  go- 
yemments  to  induce  them  to  abandon 
their  trade  in  slaves,  but  expends  near 
a  million  and  a  half  anniuilly  in  the 
▼ain  attempt  to  put  it  down  by  force, 
an  attempt  which  we  religiously  be- 
lieve, though  we  trust  it  may  ultimate^ 
ly  be  successful,  has  only  as  yet  in- 
creased the  sufferings  of  the  victims, 
by  causing  a  diminution  in  the  size, 
and  consequently  in  the  accommoda- 
tions of  the  slaving  vessels,  without  in 
the  least  diminishing  theimvmbers,— • 
we  address  onnelvesi,  we  say,  to  this 
generous  and  well-meaning  nation, 
and  ask  them,  in  the  name  of  consis- 
tency, whether  they  who  have  con- 
sented to  such  great  sacrifices  for  the 
savages  of  Africa,  men  bound  to  us 
by  no  tie  save  that  of  humanity,  will 
turn  ^  deaf  ear  to  the  cry  of  the 
noble  Circassian  clans,  who  are  in 
arms  for  their  own  indefeasible  rights 
— who  have  directly  appealed  to  Eng- 
land, the  champion  of  freedom,  the 
protector  of  the  weak  and  oppressed — 
and  whose  cause,  independently  of 
every  motive  of  high  feeling  and  hu- 
manity, is  vitally  linked  with  her  own 
best  interests? 

And*  let  it  not  be  imagined  that 
England  in  such  a  cause  would  stand 
alone.  Those  states  whom  we  have 
alluded  to  as  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion could  not  and  would  not  stand 
aloof;  the3r  require  but  the  tone  from 
England,  the  assurance  that  she  is  in 
earnest,  and  their  part  too  will  be 
taken. 

Already  has  Austria  evinced  a  dis- 
position to  the  right  side,  and  public 
opinion  cannot  long  be  without  its  in- 
fluence. Ferdinand  may  be  permitted 
to  restore  the  Jesuits,  but  Metternich 
himself  will  look  more  sharply  after 
hL»  discontents  in  Hungary  and  Tran- 
sylvania and  Italy,  than  to  permit 
them,  if  be  can  help  it,  to  be  ap- 
proached by  Russian  intrigue. 

Liberal  France  can  scarcely  fail  to 
raise  its  voice  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  independence,  in  spite  of  the 
philo-Russian  propensities  attiibuted 
to  her  monarch  ;  and  if  there  can  be 
one  measure  more  gratifying  to  Tur- 
key than  another,  it  is  that  of  standing 


forward  as  ike  champion  and  saviour 
of  Circassia.  Every  feeling  of  every 
Turk  is  enlisted  in  favour  of  that  coun- 
try. There  is  not  one  distinguished 
Osmanlee  whose  veins  are  not  filled 
with  Circassian  blood.  Their  wives, 
their  mothers,  their  favourites,  are  all 
Circassian  ;  every  tie  of  domestic 
afiection  draws  them  into  sympathy 
with  those  who  are  fighting  in  the 
mountains  of  Circassia  for  their  free- 
dom and  their  rights.  This  is  the 
theme  in  every  harem  ;  every  wife 
and  favourite  exhausts  her  influence 
on  the  side  of  her  suffering  country- 
men. In  the  simple  but  impressive 
language  of  the  Circassian  declaration 
of  independence,  which  we  earnestly 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  all  our 
readers.  "  Our  blood,  Circassian 
blood,  fills  the  veins  of  the  Sultan. 
His  mother,  his  harem  is  Circassians. 
His  slaves  are  Circassians,  his  minis- 
ters and  his  generals  are  Circassians. 
He  is  chief  of  our  faith,  and  also  of 
our  race  ;  he  possesses  our  hearts,  and 
we  offer  him  our  allegiance.  By  all 
these  ties  we  claim  from  him  counte- 
nance and  support,  and  if  he  will  not 
or  cannot  defend  his  children  and  his 
subjects,  let  him  think  of  the  khans  of 
the  Crimea  whose  descendants  are 
among  us."  Turkey  has  in  truth  been 
looking  with  intense  interest  towards 
the  line  of  conduct  which  Britain  shall 
adopt  regarding  Circassia,  and  we 
have  the  best  grounds  for  saying,  that 
the  result  of  the  *'  Vixen**  question 
was  the  most  painful  surprise  and  dis- 
appointment which  the  Sultan  had  for 
a  long  time  experienced. 

Great  Britain  has  thus  every  possi- 
ble motive  for  protecting  the  Circas^- 
sians  in  their  present  struggle ;  self- 
interest,  humanity,  and  the  sympathy 
and  moral  support,  if  not  the  more 
substantial  aid  of  other  nations  inte- 
rested in  the  cause :  and  the  means  are 
ample  and  in  her  own  hands  ;  she 
has  but  to  use  them.  Is  it  asked  what 
are  these  means?  They  are  shortly 
stated.  It  may  not  be  generally 
known  (althougn  recent  occurrences 
will  too  well  prove  the  deficiency)  to 
those  who  are  little  conversant  with 
our  foreign  relations  in  the  East,  that 
thongh  England  has  a  very  consider- 
able and  increasing  trade  with  the 
ports  of  the  Black  Sea,  she  has  not  a 
single  pendant  there  to  protect  it  from 
aggression  or  wrong.  By  a  treaty 
miuie  with  the  Porte  on  the  5th  Jar 
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nu^  IBOOy  Great  3rltaui  consented 
that  W  ships  of  war^  ia  common  with 
those  cf  all  other  nations,  should  bo 
excluded  from  the  canals  of  the  Dar- 
danelles and  Bosphorusy  and  conse- 
quently from  the  Hlack  Sea,  unless  by 
speqial  permission  from  the  Sultan.  It 
vas  a  coqcession  agreed  toby  the  mari- 
time powers  of  Europe,  in  favour  of  the 
Sovereign  of  Constantinople  (whose 
independence  all  were  disposed  to  gua- 
rantee), and  which  was  considered  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  his  capi- 
tal and  the  integrity  of  his  dominions. 
But  these  powers  did  not  then  antici- 
pate the  danger  likely  to  arise  to  Tur- 
Lcy  from  the  machinations  of  Russia, 
or  foresee  that  a  fleet  constructed  in 
the  ports  of  the  Eu2une  itself  would 
neril  the  safety  of  Constantinople  to  a 
tar  greater  degree  than  any  force  like- 
ly to  approach  from  without.  Such 
\&  now  the  fact.  Russia  has  at  this 
time  in  the  Black  Sea  twelve  line-of- 
battle  ships,  as  many  heavy  frigatesi 
besides  corvettes,  brigs,  and  schooners 
and  steam- vessels  (Mr  Spencer  says 
fourteen  sail  of  the  line  and  eight 
heavy  frigates)^  which  force  she  is  un- 
derstood to  be  strenuously  augment- 
ing;— the  same  gentleman  tells  us, 
that  the  sound  of  the  ship-builder's 
axe  is  constantly  he%i'd  mingling  witli 
that  of  the  stone-cutter^s  chisel, — ret  it 
is  already  larger  than  any  which  the 
Sultan  could  bring  against  it«  so  that 
this  sea  may  now  be  regarded  as  a 
Russian  lake. 

No  one  is  more  feelingly  sensible  of 
the  danger  of  tliis  state  of  things  than 
the  Sultan  himself,  who  has  no  more 
ardent  wish  than  to  see  it  altered; 
but  helpless  and  unaided  as  ho  is,  he 
can  discover  no  remedy  —  for  how 
should  he  dare  to  exasperate,  by  inef- 
fectual strugglesi  the  power  whose 
grasp  he  has  already  felt  so  heavilyi 
and  from  which,  should  it  again  close 
upon  him,  he  sees  no  hope  of  escape — 
no  friendly  hand  to  rescue  him  ?  But 
should  such  a  friend  appear,  and  by 
making  ooromon  cause  with  him,  con* 
vince  his  Highness  that  he  may  rely 
upon  receiving  substantial  aid»  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  he  Would 
throw  off  the  incubus  of  dread  which 
has  BO  long  oppressed  him,  and  cling 
to  the  friendship  of  a  disinterested  de- 
liverer. Unfortunately  the  Sultan  has 
had  too  much  cause  to  otistrust — not 
the  sincerity,  but  the  consbtency  of 
''0  friendship  of  Great  Britain^  which 
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hitherto  has  proved  rather  disastrous 
than  beneficial  to  him.  But  let  Great 
Britain  give  decided  proof  of  her  reso- 
lution to  stand  by  nim,  come  what 
may,  and  his  Highness  knows  too  well 
his  own  interest  to  hesitate  oo  what 
part  to  take.  Now,  in  the  present  state 
of  things,  the  strongest  pledge  which 
Great  Britain  could  offer  to  the  Sul- 
tan of  her  determination  to  uphold  his 
cause,  would  be  that  of  sending  a  squa- 
dron of  her  ships  of  war  into  the  Black 
Sea.  The  pendant  of  England  once 
afloat  upon  the  Euxlnc,  the  danger 
affecting  Turkey  from  Russia  is  at  an 
end.  The  measures  and  movements 
of  that  power  would  be  watched  by 
an  eye  that  would  never  sleep,  and 
the  Dardanelles  once  open,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  providing  a  force  to 
meet  any  Russian  armament  that  might 
issue  from  the  ports  of  Sebastopol  or 
Nicholaef, 

But  the  question  will  here  occur — 
would  the  Sultan,  who  is  so  jealous  of 
his  rights,  ever  alter  his  policy  so 
widely  as  to  grant  permission  for  the 
entrance  of  a  British  squadron  into 
the  Black  Sea  ?  We  rephr,  that  when 
the  stake  to  be  played  for  comes  to 
be  that  of  existence,  as  it  really  is,  and 
as  the  Sultan  must  know  it  to  be,  we 
believe  that  his  Highness  could  not  and 
would  not,  refuse  the  obvious  means  of 
safety.  He  might,  and  probably  would, 
make  it  a  bargain,  that  the  British  pen- 
dant having  entered  the  Bosphonis 
for  convenience,  should  never  leave 
him  unprptected.  To  this  he  would 
have  a  right,  and  he  would  have  Xti- 
bon  as  a  case  in  point  to  refer  to,  by 
way  of  precedent.  In  fact,  now  that 
the  privuego  of  exclusion  is  discovered 
not  only  to  have  failed  of  its  purpose, 
but  to  have  become  the  occasion  of 
that  very  peril  which  it  was  designed 
to  avert,  it  may  become  a  question 
with  the  powers  who  consented  to  the 
original  arrangement,  aud  whose  in- 
terests are  compromised  by  tiie  new 
state  of  things,  whether  it  ia  fitting 
that  this  state  of  things  should  conti- 
nue ;  circumstances  having  changed, 
so  also  should  obligations,  and  thev 
might  well  consider  themselves  entitled 
to  demand  access  to  a  sea  which  may 
now  become  the  theatre  of  momentous 
events  for  them,  and  where  their  own 
growing  trade  and  their  commercial 
flag  may  require  the  presence  of  their 
men-of-war  to  protect  it  from  suffering 
wrong. 
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Bat  agaiox  U  may  bp  asked^  would 
not  such  a  measure  be  equivalent  to 
tbrowisg  down  the  gauntlet  of  defiance 
to  Russia,  and  thus  become  the  cause 
of  war  ?  We  reply  that  Russia  has  in 
fact  taken  the  iuitiative  and  d^ed  us 
in  deeds,  if  not  in  words ;  but  still  we 
do  not  believe  that  all  this  means  war. 
She  is  bold  and  arrogant  where  unop- 
posed ;  but  no  Cabinet  is  more  easiiir 
iuduced  to  change  its  tone  when  ad- 
dressed with  a  firmness  which  it  be- 
lieves will  be  supported.  She  would 
go  all  prudent  lengths  to  repel  inter- 
ference with  her  designs  upon  Circas- 
sia  and  Turkey ;  but  were  the  British 
fleet  once  afloat  upon  the  Euxinc,  she 
would  too  well  comprehend  her  impo- 
tence to  risk  a  hostile  movement 
against  England.  What  could  she 
gain  by  a  war  ?  The  blow  would  be 
already  struck — a  death-blow  to  her 
hopes ;  and  Russia  would  probably  ra- 
ther do  as  she  has  done  before — **  bide 
her  time/'  than  run  the  risk  of  greater 
loss  by  a  hopeless  struggle. 

What,  we  repeat,  could  Russia  hope 
to  gain  by  a  war  with  England? — 
What  advantage  could  she  promise 
herself? — Where,  and  how  could  she 
attack  us  ?  On  the  other  hand,  what 
would  become  of  her  commerce,  which, 
small  as  it  comparatively  is,  to  her  is 
of  vital  importance,  so  much  of  the 
resources,  as  well  of  her  Government 
as  the  private  fortunes  of  her  nobles, 
depen<£ng  on  the  export  of  her  surplus 
produce?  We  could  at  once  annihilate 
it,  and  confusion  and  discontent  would 
be  produced  throughout  the  empire. 
Nor  let  it  be  imagined  that  the  injury 
would  be  mntual,  or  that  a  suspension 
of  the  trade  with  Russia  would  aflect 
the  prosperity  of  Great  Britain  in  any 
sensible  degree.  It  would  be  but  the 
blow  dealt  bv  the  dwarf  to  the  giant; 
a  few  individuals  might  be  put  to  in- 
convenience or  suffer  loss;  but  the 
whole  amount  of  the  trade  with  Rus- 
sia, which  does  not  exceed  three  mil* 
lions  annually,  is  far  too  insignificantf 
were  it  even  obliterated  altogether,  to 
be  felt  by  England.  Such,  howeveri 
would  not  be  the  case ;  it  would  only 
be  transferred  elsewhere — for  tallow 
and  hemp,  and  tar  and  timber,  are  not 
peculiar  to  Russia — and  substitutes  for 
such  supplies  as  could  not  at  once  be 
provided  in  sufficient  quantity,  would 
soon  be  found  in  other  quarters,  and 
in  many,  of  bettor  quality,  an4  with 
superior  facility. 
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But,  in  holding  this  bold  and  con0- 
dent  language,  we  are '  considering 
Great  Britain  as  she  has  hitherto  been 
known  among  nations — a  power  great 
and  high-miuded,  jealous  of  her  ho- 
nour, steady  to  her  friendships,  prompt 
to  repel  insult,  to  trample  en  oppres- 
sion, and  ever  prepared  to  stand  up  in 
arms  to  defend  her  own  rights  and  the 
interests  of  her  allies.  Is  this  the  case 
with  England  now  ?  Were  she  at  this 
moment  summoned  by  honour  or  ne- 
cessity to  have  recourse  to  arms,  is  she 
prepared  to  answer  the  appeal  ?  Lot 
us  first  enquire  what  amount  of  naval 
armament  she  might  be  required  to 
cope  with,  in  case  of  a  Russian  war — 
for  that  it  must  be  a  naval  war  is  oh-  • 
vious.  We  have  already  observed  that 
Russia  has  in  the  Black- Sea  twelve 
sail  of  the  line,  and  about  as  many 
heavy  frigates  at  least,  some  of  the 
latter  mounting  sixty  guns.  Some  of 
these,  it  is  understood,  are  scarcely 
sea-worthy,  but  their  equipment  is  per- 
fect, and  they  are  always  kept  ready 
for  sea.  The  crews  are  but  indifferent 
seamen,  and  in  bad  weather  the  vessels 
would  run  much  danger.  Nor  do  they 
keep  the  sea  for  more  than  half  the 
year,  not  venturing  out  of  port  in  win- 
ter, even  when  not  ice-bound;  but 
their  great-gun  practice  is  said  to  be 
good,  and  the  men  will  no  doubt  gra- 
dually become  sailors. 

The  fleet  at  Cronstadt  consists  of 
twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  besides 
many  heavy  frigates.  Mr  Spencer 
states  them  at  twenty-seven  sail  of  the 
line,  and  sixteen  heavy  frigates,  be- 
sides small  craft—all  fine  vessels,  and 
well-found  and  equipped.  The  sail- 
ors, though  superior  in  point  of  sea- 
manship to  those  of  the  Black- Sea 
fleet,  are  still  far  from  expert ;  but  the 
military  portion  of  the  crew,  who  are 
regularly  trained  for  the  service,  are 
said  to  be  excellent  artillerists,  and  we 
have  the  evidence  of  more  than  one 
English  naval  officer  who  saw  the  fleet 
at  exercise,  that  the  manoeuvres  were 
executed  in  no  discreditable  style. 
They  are  persevering,  and  practice  at 
length  makes  perfect. 

Now,  what  naval  force,  we  would 
ask,  has  England  at  this  time  to  op- 
pose to  this  powerful  armament  of- 
Russia,  were  it  to  put  to  sea  to-mor- 
row with  hostile  intent  ?  There  are, 
wo  believe,  twenty  ships  of  the  line  in 
cQmmission,  with  twelve  heavy  fri- 
gates, and  about  forty  small  craft.  Of 
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these  there  are  six  of  the  line>  and  four 
frigates,  large  and  smaiU  on  the  Me- 
diterranean station  ;  two  of  the  line, 
and  five  frigates,  large  and  small,  in 
the  East  and  West  Indies ;  four  of  the 
line,  five  frigates,  large  and  small,  off 
the  Tagus  ;  three  heavy  frigates,  and 
three  small,  on  the  South  American 
station;  leaving  disposable  ten  ships 
of  the  line,  including  four  flag-ships, 
we  know  not  in  what  state  of  equip* 
ment,  to  protect  the  shores  and  trading 
interests  of  England. 

<*  But  there  are  abundance  of  fine 
vessels  in  ordinary,"  it  will  be  said  per- 
haps, **  which  only  require  to  be  com- 
missioned and  manned,  and  sent  to 
sea ;" — yes,  manned,  but  how  ?  Have 
we  found  it  altogether  so  easy  to  man 
even  the  few  ships  that  have  lately 
been  put  in  commission  ?  And  were 
men  to  be  had  at  will,  by  bribing 
bounties,  by  press  or  otherwise,  does 
it  ever  occur  to  those  who  talk  in  this 
way  that  time  is  requisite  to  teach  a 
ship*8  company  thus  suddenly  brought 
together  their  duty,  and  to  bring  them 
to  that  state  of  subordination  and  dis- 
cipli;ie — that  perfect  power  of  co-ope- 
ration and  simultaneous  action  on 
which  the  force  and  emphasis  of  naval, 
as  well  as  military  operations  depend  ? 
Proud  of  our  naval  achievements  and 
ancient  prowess,  we  are  too  apt  to 
fancy  that  Englishmen  are  born  sail- 
ors— that  the  very  name  of  Briton  is 
enough  to  strike  dread  and  secure  suc- 
cess in  all  naval  enterprises.  But 
though  such  a  persuasion  among  the 
men  may  be  wholesome  and  useful,  let 
not  their  rulers  be  deceived  by  such  a 
fallacy.  A  mercantile  navy  is  beyond  a 
doubt  most  valuable  to  create  materials 
for  the  crews  of  our  ships  of  war,  but 
let  any  experienced  naval  officer  say 
how  he  should  feel  if  called  upon  to. 
face  an  enemy  with  a  ship  or  a  fleet 
manned  with  such  raw  materials  alone.  * 

The  truth  is,  we  are  at  present 
totally  unprepared  for  a  naval  war — 
we  cannot  support  strong  language 
with  strong  measures ;  and  therefore 
ought  not  to  use  it.  But  is  this  the 
state  in  which  Great  Britain  ought  to 
continue,  while  her  honour  and  her  in- 
terest are  both  threatened  ?  Let  Oie 
nation  itself  decide,  and  make  known 
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to  its  rulers  that  where  either  is  at 
stake  no  sacrifice  or  exertion  will  be 
thought  too  great  to  secure  them  from 
injury.  We  are  certain  that  the  indis- 
position of  the  country  to  war  proceeds 
neither  from  penuriousness  nor  want  of 
courage.  It  is  rather  from  the  dislike 
felt  bv  people  well  off  to  the  very 
thought  of  war,  as  to  that  of  death  or 
any  other  disagreeable  thing.  But 
such  indisposition  will  not  prevent 
war,  or  the  necessity  of  war ;  and  if 
we  would  escape  from  suffering  wrong, 
we  must  brace  up  our  minds  to  resist 
an  active  enemy.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  advocate  war,  but  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  the  very  best  means  of 
avoiding  such  an  evil  is  to  be  ever  pre- 
pared for  it.  It  is  the  weak,  and  not 
the  strong,  who  have  most  frequently 
to  repel  insult.  If  matters  in  the  East 
go  on  much  longer  as  they  have  done, 
war  will  become  inevitable,  and  we 
shall  then  have  to  fight  at  far  g^reater 
disadvantage  than  now  ;  for  defend  our 
Asiatic  interests  and  Indian  empire  we 
must,  perhaps  afler  losing  our  present 
vantage  ground ;  and  if  now  we  stand 
not  up  boldly  to  insist  upon  our  rights, 
when  we  may  do  it  without  bloodshed, 
we  shall  soon  have  to  fight  for  them. 

Much  of  what  we  have  here  endea- 
Toured  to  explain  and  to  impress  upon 
our  readers  as  concisely  as  possible, 
will  be  found  more  diffusely  convey- 
ed in  the  pages  of  Mr  Spencer,  who 
appears  to  have  been  most  favourably 
impressed  by  all  he  saw  of  Circassia 
and  the  Circassians — and  who  gives 
many  interesting  particulars  desciip- 
tive  of  their  country,  manners,  dispo- 
sitions, and  character.  The  reports 
which  he  and  other  travellers  give  of 
their  reception  there,  must  go  far  to 
redeem  its  inhabitants  from  Sie  impu- 
tations cast  upon  them  by  the  Rus- 
sians of  being  an  irreclaimable  ban- 
ditti of  robbers.  The  Russians  have 
found  them  what  they  have  made  them, 
fierce,  implacable  enemies,  keeping 
neither  faith  nor  terms  with  those  who 
have  kept  none  with  them.  The  hos- 
pitable kindness  and  rigid  good  faith 
experienced  by  Mr  Spencer  and  the 
other  travellers  allud^  to,  of  whose 
progress  there  is  as  yet  less  known  to 
the  public,  prove  the  Circassians  to 


*  On  this  subject,  as  on  all  relating  to  the  respective  states  of  the  British  and  Rns- 
Aan  navies,  we  would  recommend  to  our  readers  the  pemsal  of  the  18th  chapter  of 
9  2a  volume  of  Captain  Slide's  '*  Turkey,  Greece,  and  Malta,*' 
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possess  these  and  many  other  virtues ; 
and  Englishmen  may  be  proud  of  the 
tribute  paid  to  the  character  of  their 
nation  by  these  "  savages^**  elicited  as 
it  was  by  no  intent  to  flatter — for  they 
knew  not  that  Mr  Spencer  was  an 
Englishman — but  by  a  genuine  feeling 
of  regard,  and  a  strong  desire  to  bene- 
fit by  its  protection. 

If  resolute  enthusiasm  in  the  cause 
of  their  country  may  be  deemed  to 
confer  any  title  to  the  favourable  notice 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  testified  by  a 
long  course  of  successful  opposition  to 
unjust  aggression ;  and  the  interesting 
account  which  Mr  Spencer  gives  of 
the  meeting  of  confederated  chiefs  to 
receive  the  *•  Sangiac  Shereef,"  or  sa- 
cred standard  (wldch,  as  he  tells  us^ 
was  made  for  them  by  a  Circassian 
Princess  in  Turkey),  gives  fair  pror 
mise  that  unanimity,  the  only  moral 
requisite  for  success  hitherto  wanting 
among  them,  was  likely  henceforth  to 
g^ve  force  to  their  efforts.  That 
standard  has  already  triumphed  against 
one  of  the  most  desperate  and  concen- 
trated attacks  yet  made  by  Russia ; 
and  should  those  who  fight  under  it 
meet  with  that  sympathy  and  aid  which 
they  so  earnestly  look  for,  no  doubt 
can  be  entertained  of  their  success  in 
the  struggle  which  has  called  the  con- 
federacy into  being.  But  the  power 
of  moral,  as  of  physical  resistance,  has 
its  bounds — and  "  hope  deferred  ma- 
keth  the  hearts"  of  nations  as  well  as 
of  men  ''  sick.*'  Let  us  trust  that 
such  heart-sickness~the  chili  of  con- 
tinued disappointment — the  sense  of 
utter  abandonment  by  those  who  have 


been  looked  up  to  as  the  good,  the 
just,  the  generous,  as  well  as  the  strong 
and  powerful,  may  not  bring  that 
about,  which  the  unceasing  efibrts  of 
tyranny  and  injustice  for  forty  years 
have  failed  to  eifect,  and  cause  the  ir- 
retrievable fall  of  a  free  and  noble 
people. 

"  What,  then,"  it  may  be  asked, 
**  should  be  done  for  the  Circassians  ?*' 
We  reply,  respond  to  their  appeal — 
acknowledge  their  independence — ex- 
tend to  them  our  friendship,  and  boldly 
declare  to  Russia,  that  against  the  at- 
rocity of  an  eternal  blockade,*  and  an 
exterminating  warfare,  we  solemnly 

?rotest.  Tell  the  Cabinet  of  St 
^etersburgh  that  our  merchants  must 
no  longer  be  interdicted f  from  trading 
with  a  free  people  who  are  willing  to 
traffic  with  them,  and  let  the  Sultan 
understand  that  where  the  flag  of  our 
mercantile  navy  is  seen,  there  too 
must  that  of  our  military  navy  have 
equal  access.  The  coast  of  Circassia 
relieved — tho  expression  of  our  good- 
will thus  emphatically  given,  the  af- 
fair is  at  an  end.  The  tribes  of  Caucasus, 
supported  by  the  conviction  that  thev 
are  no  longer  alone  and  unprotected, 
will,  it  ma^  be  hoped,  not  only  main- 
tain their  independence,  but,  restored 
to  free  intercourse  with  civilized  na- 
tions, imbibe  improvement  from  the 
contact,  while  the  mountains  they  in- 
habit will  remain  as  nature  designed 
them  to  be,  the  magnificent  boundary 
between  two  distinct  nations,  and  a 
barrier  placed  by  the  Almighty  against 
the  ambition  of  man. 


*  The  word  Blockade  being  a  term  of  force,  was  adopted  for  use  in  the  Black  Sea, 
where  it  was  necessary  to  strike  terror  by  facts.  Jiegulations,  a  term  of  administra- 
tion, was  safer  for  the  saloons  of  Petersburg  and  London,  where  it  was  more  conve- 
nient to  blind  by  the  wiles  of  diplomatic  language. 

f  One  error  relative  to  this  subject,  contained  in  Mr  Spencer's  preface,  we  feel 
bound  to  set  right.  In  alluding  to  tho  case  of  the  *'  Lord  Charles  Spencer,"  an  Eng- 
lish merchant  vessel,  detained  in  the  Black  Sea  by  a  Russian  cruiser,  he  says  that  he 
never  heard  of  any  notice  being  taken  of  the  outrage.  This  is  not  the  case.  We 
happen  to  know  as  a  fact  that  satisfaction  imu  demanded,  and  that  the  owners  of  that 
vessel,  in  consequence,  received  pecuniary  compensation  for  the  damage  their  interesta 
had  sustained  by  the  affair. 
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It  appears  to  us  that  the  moment 
has  arrived  when  it  is  necessary  to 
speak  out  plainly,  and  irithout  reserve, 
as  to  the  affairs  and  prospects  of 
France,  Hlosions  on  such  a  suhjcct 
arc  not  merely  foolish,  they  are  dan- 
gerous. Oar  attachment  to  the  cause 
of  royalty,  and  of  legitimate  royalty, 
cannot  he  douhted ;  and  our  convic- 
tion that  the  dogma  of  popular  sove- 
reignty is  an tl- social  and  immoral  must 
for  ever  remain  unchanged.  But 
though  principles  are  eternal,  their 
application  must  be  regulated  by  facts 
and  circumstances.  The  last  of  the 
Stuarts  perished  in  exile.  The  usurper 
Napoleon,  who  established  ephemeral 
dynasties  over  multitudes  of  people, 
died  on  a  barren  rock.  The  chief  of 
the  family  of  the  Bourbons  has  de- 
scended to  the  tomb  in  his  Austrian 
dominions ;  and  who  can  tell,  but  that 
the  young  and  fragile  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux, the  sole  descendant  of  the  eld- 
est branch  of  that  house,  may,  by  the 
inscrutable  designs  and  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, be  destined  either  to  lead  a 
retired  and  calm  life  as  a  private 
gentleman  in  a  foreign  land ;  to  die 
at  an  early  period  of  his  existence ;  or 
marrying,  to  leave  no  issue  to  perpe*- 
tuate  his  sorrows  and  his  name  ?  The 
wisdom  of  Almighty  knowledge  hath 
hidden  from  mortal  ken  the  secrets 
and  events  of  futurity.  It  is  the  duty 
of  man,  as  of  society,  to  accept  facts 
— to  take  them  as  they  are — not  to 
busy  bunself  unnecessarily  with  what 
mat/  happen,  and  what  mai/  come  to 
pass — ^but  to  read  the  ways  and  the 
workings  of  Providence  as  much  in 
the  present  as  in  the  future  or  the 
past.  We  have  nothing  to  unsay  as 
to  the  Revolution  of  July  1830— its 
origin,  its  acts,  or  its  consequences. 
He  who  from  seeming  evil  still  educes 
good,  has  overruled  the  mad  passions 
of  the  Parisian  mob — subdued  the  vio- 
lent and  revolutionary  feelings  of  the 
Democratic  party — kept  in  awe  by 
strong  laws,  and  even  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  liberties  secured  by  the 
Charta  of  the  Restoration,  the  propa- 
gandists and  disseminators  of  anarchy 
and  confusion — and  restored  France  to 
peace  and  order,  if  not  to  virtue  and 
religion.    These  sxe  facts.    The  his- 


tory of  France  during  the  last  seren 
years  is  almost  fabulous.    It  would  be 

Suite  so  to  those^  who  did  not  find 
sermons  in  stones,'*  books  in  the 
**  running  brooks,"  and  good  in 
"  every  thing.*'  Who  has  forgtitten 
the  Republican  cry  of  1830,  and  the 
Propagandist  cry  of  1 83 1  ?  The  fight- 
ing in  the  streets  of  Paris  for  three 
days  at  the  funeral  of  Lamarque,  in 
1832,  when  the  throne  of  Louis  PMlip 
was  providentially  preserved  by  the 
simple  exhibition  of  the  republican  red 
flag?  Who  has  forgotten  the  £me- 
utes  dubs,  "  sodete  des  droits  de 
r/iomme**  of  1833,  when  anarchy 
stalked  abroad  at  mid-day,  and  when 
the  Revolutionists  and  Propagandists 
of  Europe  held  their  open  councils  in 
the  heart  of  France  ?  Who  has  for- 
gotten the  Paris,  Lyons,  St  Etienne, 
Lunevillc,  and  other  simultaneous  in- 
surrections of  1834,  when  Paris  was 
put  under  martial  law — when  hun- 
dreds of  houses  were  blown  up  at 
Lyons — and  when  military  tribunals 
were  established  to  try  civil  offences  ? 
Who  has  forgotten  the  infernal  ma- 
chine oiFiesc/ii,  the  miraculous  escape 
of  Louis  Philip  and  his  sons — the  re- 
newed attempts  on  their  lives  in  1835 
and  1836 — and  the  manifest  providen- 
tial protection  extended  towards  them  ? 
All  this  has  passed  before  our  eyes. 
The  resistance  to  the  laws  has  been 
put  down.  The  rebellious  have  been 
vanquished.  The  Republican  party 
is  singing  its  dying  plaint.  The  sword 
of  the  Democrat  has  been  broken  to 
pieces.  The  barricades  of  the  Pro- 
pagandists  have  been  scattered  to  the 
winds.  And  so  strong,  so  powerful, 
has  the  government  of  Louis  Philip 
become,  that  it  has  even  dared  to  grant 
a  general  amnesty  to  the  most  invete- 
rate  of  its  foes — who  are  gradually 
sinking  back  into  their  original  insig- 
nificance  and  helplessness.  We  must 
take  these  facts  as  they  are.  This  is 
not  chance.  This  is  not  dreaming. 
This  is  not  a  mere  singular  combina- 
tion of  circumstances.  These  arc 
strong  and  positive  facts — and  he 
must  be  strangely  blind  to  all  the  ways 
of  Providence — and  to  all  the  lessons 
of  history — ^who  does  not  perceive  that 
France  has  commenced  a  fresh  epoch 
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in  her  existence^  and  that  a  new«  and 
we  belieTe  a  permanent  government^ 
is  established  in  that  conntrj. 

In  making  this  declaration,  we  take 
the  liberty  to  retain  all  onr  respect 
for  all  that  was  good  and  praiseworthy 
in  the  princes  of  the  eldest  branch  of 
the  Bourbon  race ;  and  all  onr  con- 
tempt for  the  arts  and  manocnrres  of 
the  French  Opposition  during  fifteen 
years,  against  the  throne  they  swore 
to  support,  and  the  kings  they  pro- 
fessed to  love.  There  is  not  one  word 
in  onr  past  numbers  that  we  would 
unwrite ;  not  one  reproach  we  would 
recall ;  not  one  line  we  would  blot  out. 
We  have  the  same  opinion  that  we 
ever  had  of  the  221  deputies  who  voted 
to  Charles  X.  an  unconstitutional 
and  insolent  address.  The  same  opi- 
nion of  the  ordonnancea  of  July.  The 
same  contempt  for  the  faction  which 
made  a  king  and  expelled  a  dynasty — 
and  the  same  horror  of  men  who,  for- 
getting all  their  oaths,  vows,  promfses, 
and  obligations,  forsook,  in  the  hour  of 
trouble  and  disaster,  their  former  pro- 
tectors, and  let  them  pursue  their  soli- 
tary course  from  Rambonillet  to  Cher- 
bourg— from  Cherbourg  to  Holyrobd 
— and  from  Holyrood  to  Prague.  Wo 
hold  in  undiminished  respect  the  me- 
mory of  Charles  X. ;  and  whilst  wo 
are  not  ignorant  of  his  failings  or 
blind  to  his  mistakes— we  shaU  not 
forget  his  amiable,  benevolent,  and 
admirable  conduct  whilst  he  sojourned 
among  us,  and  his  conscientious  desire 
to  act  well  and  to  do  rightly.  The 
ordonnances  of  July  were  forced  upon 
him  by  the  sedition  and  resistance  of 
those  who  were  afterwards  the  first  to 
lead  the  mob  and  proclaim  rebellion. 

But  we  must  say  more  than  this. 
We  must  speak  out  all  we  think,  as 
we  are  accustomed  to  do,  "sanspeur,'* 
and  "  .sans  reproc/ie,'*  The  eldest 
branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  never 
loved  England.  England  was  too 
Protestant  for  that  dynasty.  It  is  a 
Jact  which  will  admit  of  no  dispute — 
that  prior  to  1830  the  Belgian  priests 
— the  factious  Papists  of  the  Low 
Countries — were  excited  by  the  Court 
of  the  Tuileries  to  revolt  against  the 
best  and  most  Protestant  ally  of  Eng- 
land,  the  King  of  Holland.  It  is  a 
fact,  which  is  just  as  indisputable,  that 
the  Papists  of  Ireland,  during  the  Liver- 
pool, Canning,  Londonderry,  and  Wel- 
lington administrations,  were  urged  on 
by  the  then  Court  party  in  France  to 


insist  on  the  concession  of  trhat  was 
cantingly  called  «*  the  Catholic  claims  '• 
— and  but  for  the  foreign  excitement 
and  foreign  influence,  as  well  as  fo- 
reign funds,  made  use  of— O^Connell 
himself  would  never  have  been  the 
leader  of  the  Papist  party. 

But  more  than  this;  during  the 
whole  period  of  the  restoration,  from 
the  moment  when  the  army  6f  occupa- 
tion left  France,  to  the  revolution  of 
1830,  the  eldest  branch  of  the  house  of 
Bourbon  never  made  any  political  or 
commercial  alliance  with  England, 
which  was  not  to  the  disadvantage  of 
the  latter  country.  Louis  XVIII.  and 
Charles  X.  felt,  mdeed,  as  well  as  ac- 
knowledged, that  English  wealth,  pa- 
triotism, and  bravery,  had  replaced 
them  on  the  throne  of  tlieir  murdered 
and  martyred  relative ;  but  they  did 
not  on  this  account  abandon  their  par- 
tialities and  convictions  in  favour  of 
Roman  Catholic  alliances,  and  of  the 
governments  of  the  north.  We  do 
not  complain  of  this.  The  convictions 
of  princes  are  certainly  as  sacred  as 
those  of  private  individuals — and  who 
would  applaud  in  social  life,  marriages 
of  gratitude,  and  family  alliances 
merely  based  on  a  feeling  of  obliga- 
tion? 

Nor  can  we  leave  the  matter  here. 
We  have  something  yet  more  to  say 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  state  of 
France,  and  of  Eiu*ope,  as  well  as 
of  the  feelings  of  British  Conserva- 
tives on  this  most  important  subject. 
During  the  restoration  in  France,  the 
true  and  enlightened  Conservatives  of 
Great  Britain  were  always  prevented 
from  feeling  an  entire  and  undivided 
fricndsliip  for  the  French  Govern- 
ment, by  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  lead- 
ing objects  of  that  Government  was 
always  to  surround  itself  by  the  high 
Papist  party,  and  to  encourage  by 
every  means  in  its  power  the  progress 
of  Popery.  On  the  one  hand,  aU 
British  Conservatives  rejoiced  at  the 
overthrow  of  despotism,  at  the  down- 
fall of  usurpation,  at  the  rc-establitih- 
ment  of  legitimacy,  and  at  the  return 
of  the  blessings  of  peace.  But  on  the 
other  hand,  their  delight  and  satisfac- 
tion were  always  damped  by  the  fact, 
that  they  knew  the  restored  French 
Government  retained  all  its  aversion 
to  the  Beformed  faith — all  its  preju- 
dices against  even  the  old  Constitu- 
tional Government  of  Great  Britain — 
and  all  its  sympathies  for  the  most 
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bigoted  and  intolerant  of  the  Papist 
clergy.  Thus,  whilst  all  true  Con- 
seryatiyes  rejoiced  at  the  oyerthrow  of 
the  usurper  Bonaparte,  they  rejoiced 
with  trembling — and  observed  with 
sorrow  that  the  counsels  of  the  Britbh 
Goyemment  were  too  often  either  re- 
jected, or  taken  as  an  unfitting  inter- 
ference with  the  sympathies  and  wishes 
of  the  then  reigning  French  dynasty. 
The  same  mingled  sentiments  of 
satisfaction  and  of  distrust — of  sympa- 
thy and  of  anxiety — were,  are,  and 
must  eyer  be  felt  by  the  Conseryatives 
of  Great  Britain  in  the  pending,  or 
settled,  or  future  questions  of  Spain 
and  of  Portugal  Don  Carlos  is  the 
rightful  soyereign  of  Spain.  On  this 
subject  we  cannot  entertain  the  shadow 
of  a  doubt.  But  Don  Carlos  is  sup- 
ported by  a  party  and  by  priests,  with 
whom  and  for  whom  we  can  entertain 
no  sympathy  and  profess  no  loye.  Don 
Miguel  is  in  our  opinion  the  indubit- 
able monarch,  by  right  and  by  choice, 
of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal ;  but  the 
Conservatives  of  Great  Britain  can 
feel  no  anxiety  for  his  success,  and  no 
sorrow  for  his  downfall ;  because  they 
can  have  no  sympathy  for  a  prince 
who  addressed  himself  to  the  Ultra- 
Jesuits  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  re- 
fused to  listen  to  the  advice  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  The  attach- 
ment of  British  Conservatives  to  the 
principles  of  legitimate  monarchy  and 
hereditary  succession,  is  an  enlighten- 
ed, rational,  and  defined  attachment. 
It  is  not  a  blind  and  fanatical  adher- 
ence to  a  dogma,  but  a  reasoned  and 
philosophical  love  of  a  great  moral 
truth,  and  of  a  vast  engine  of  social 
happiness  and  national  order.  Whilst, 
therefore,  the  Conservatives  of  Great 
Britain  cannot  but  feel,  and  cannot 
but  desire  the  liveliest  interest  in  and 
desire  for  the  triumph  on  all  occasions 
of  the  greatest  social  and  national  se- 
curity against  convulsions  and  anarchy 
—they  cannot  abandon  their  moral 
and  religious  aversion  to  that  Romish 
Church,  which  is  the  author  of  so  much 
of  wo,  and  the  source  of  so  much  of 
resistance  and  disorder.  In  the  case 
of  Spain,  indeed,  the  objection  which 
would  exist  to  Don  Carlos  would  also 
exist  against  the  Queen  Regent ;  for 
though  the  monarchical  Government 
robs  the  churches — sacks  the  sacra- 
mental chests — ^melts  down  the  beUs^ 
Imprisons  the  clergy — and  massacres 
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the  monks ;  —yet  the  heroes  of  the  Dde* 
fonso  refused  in  their  revised  constitu- 
tion to  admit  as  a  right  the  profession 
of  any  other  religion  in  Spain  than  that 
of  Romanism.  As,  however,  Romao- 
ism  is  better  than  Paganism  and  Infi- 
delity— and  as  the  natural  tendency  of 
such  a  Government  as  that  of  Chris- 
tina must  be  to  revive  the  Atheism  of 
the  last  century — even  the  zeal  and  hot 
fiery  Papist  devotion  of  the  priests  of 
Pon  Carlos  is  preferable  to  the  liber- 
tinism and  licentiousness,  blasphemy 
and  immorality  of  the  Government  of 
the  Ildefonso. 

The  "  Gazette  de  France"  and  the 
"  Quotidienne,"  the  "  France,**  and 
other  able  French  journals  of  .the 
Royalist  party  in  that  country,  are 
perpetually  attacking  the  British  Con- 
servatives and  the  Conservative  press 
of  this  country,  because  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  latter  for  the  former  does 
not  go  all  lengths,  and  does  not  extend 
to  their  religious  and' moral  as  well 
as  political  principles.  This  is  ab- 
surd enough.  The  Gazette  de  France 
is  daily  eulogizing  the  democrat 
«<  O*  Connell,**  and  holding  him  np  to 
the  admiration  of  its  readers  as  the 
model  of  Catholic  virtue,  patriotism, 
and  wisdom.  Yet  the  Gazette  is  con- 
stantly proclaiming  the  great  maxim, 
"  that  revolt  is  never  justifiable,**  and 
supports  with  energy  and  talent  the 
cause  of  monarchy  and  legitimate  go- 
vernments. 

The  Crazette  says,  indeed,  in  vindi- 
cation of  its  absurd  and  dangeroos 
system,  **  Nous  croyons  que  les  Grecs 
n*etaient  pas  plus  tonus  a  la  sonmis- 
sion  envers  les  Turcs,  que  les  Espag- 
nols  envers  les  Maures,  et  les  Fran« 
9ais  Envers  les  Anglais  au  temps  de 
Charles  VI  I.  Nous  croyons  ^ue  les 
Beiges  n*etaient  unis  a,  la  HoUande 
que  par  un  traite  que  ne  les  obligciit 
qu'autant  qu*il  etait  observe.  Nous 
regardons  Le  partage  de  la  Pologne^ 
comme  une  de  ces  grandes  infames 
diplomatiques  et  politiques  contre  les- 
quelles  la  verite  et  la  justice  protest- 
ent  toujours.  Enfin,  nous  souteoons 
les  Catholiques  Irlandais,  paroequ'ils 
ne  font  pas  autre  chose  qulnvoqner 
les  principes  que  les  Anglais  out 
etablis  en  1688,  quand  lis  ont  cbass^ 
le  Roi  Jacques.  Nous  croyons  g»e 
les  Irlandais  peuoent  redamer  le  nqh- 
pel  de  Vunion  cofnme  en  Amerique  la 
Virginie  et  la  Georgie  peuvent  se  sqni' 
rer  en  vertu  du  principe  qmi  a  frith 
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federationg   si  ce  principe   toumait 
contre  eiies.** 

What  is  this  lang^uage — ^printed  in 
the  Royalist^  the  legitimate  Gazette 
de  France,  of  the  2dth  Septemher 
last — ^but  a  direct  appeal  in  favour  of 
revolt  in  Ireland?  Yet  the  Gazette 
accuses  the  British  Conservatives  of 
being  insincere  in  their  professed  at- 
taehment  to  monarchical  principlef, 
and  holds  up  the  cause  of  order  and 
good  government  in  the  united  king- 
dom under  a  Conservative  adminis- 
tration as  the  least  desirable  of  all 
eyents,  of  course  because  opposed  to 
the  interests  and  progress  of  the  Ro- 
miah  faith. 

The  legitimate  party  in  France 
does  not  appear  to  understand  either 
the  moral  or  political  creed  of  British 
Conservatives.  They  are  perpetually 
confounding  the  character  of  the  Re- 
Tolation  of  1688  with  the  events  of 
1830,  and  regret  the  last  of  the 
Stuarts  with  nearly  as  much  sincerity 
as  they  do  their  late  virtuous  and  de- 
parted monarch.  The  Toryism  of  a 
Sortion  of  the  French  legitimists  is 
acobinism ;  the  Toryism  of  the  Bri- 
tish Conservatives  is  Conservatism. 

But  there  is  another  question  of 
Tital  importance  as  connected  with 
JPrnnce,  to  which  we  are  anxious  to 
direct  public  attention  at  the  present 
moment.  We  refer  to  the  religious 
condition  and  to  the  cause  of  Protest' 
arUism, 

We  are  old  enough  to  remember 
the  events  and  moral  impressions  of 
the  first  French  Revolution.  We  re- 
collect how  the  pernicious  dogmas  of 
the  schools  captivated  the  attention, 
and  were  conveyed  to  the  heart  in  the 
enchanting  page  of  a  novel,  amidst 
the  feigned  adventures  and  passionate 
endearments  of  lovers.  A  century 
before—and  an  attempt  to  violate  the 
fbred  of  a  priest's  garment  would  have 
been  deemed  the  highest  impiety.  But 
that  period  passed  away,  and  a  new  set 
of  philosophers,  taking  advantage  of 
the  corruptions  of  the  Romish  Church, 
easily  persuaded  the  people  not  to  be- 
wilder themselves  with  "  teasing  per- 
plexities and  inextricable  mysteries  of 
theology^  but  to  look  through  nature 
up  to  nature's  God  I  An  article  of 
faith  was  exposed  in  an  epigram ; 
scepticbm  allured  proselytes  by  a  ^*bon 
tnot:*'  and  creeds  were  confuted  in  a 
song.    The  luminous  and  scrutinizing 
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genius  of  Montesquieu ;  the  splendid 
levity  of  Voltaire;  the  impassioned 
and  fascinating  eloquence  ot  Rousseau ; 
the  precision  and  depth  of  D'Alem- 
btrt;  the  bold  and  acute  investigation 
o£Boulanger ;  the  daring  paradoxical 
spirit  of  Hehttius ;  the  majestic  subli- 
mity of  the  systematic  Buffim:  the 
profound  anatomical  researches  of 
Bailey :  the  captivating  elegance  of 
Marmontel;  the  impressive  conden- 
sed thought  of  Diderot;  all  these, 
with  combined  force,  assailed  and  un- 
settied  tho  opinions  of  ages.  The 
sacred  office  was  laid  low,  and  the 
madness  of  democracy  vainly  dedi- 
cated a  temple  to  liberty  in  its  ruins. 

The  revolutionary  madness  of  the 
people  began  at  length  to  grow  calm  ; 
tho  champions  of  atheism  were  con- 
strained to  make  a  retrograde  motion, 
and  tiiey  solemnly  proclaimed  to  the 
French  people  the  existence  of  a  Su^ 
preme  Being  I 

The  history  of  Protestantism  in 
France  is  one  of  almost  unwearied  per- 
secution. When  the  Reformation  was 
established  in  Germany,  and  in  a  great 
part  of  Switzerland,  the  number  of  its 
proselytes  was  small  in  France.  But 
Luther  and  Calvin  lent  it  their  aid, 
and  at  last  it  penetrated  into  every  part 
of  the  kingdom. 

Francis  I.  did  his  utmost  to  ar* 
rest  its  progress.  But  he  failed  in 
his  efforts  ;  and  soft  and  conciliating 
measures,  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  the 
most  violent  persecutions,  on  the  other, 
were  alike  in  vain.  The  work  of  re- 
formation still  went  on.  As  yet,  how- 
ever, the  newly-formed  churches  had 
no  moral  bond  of  union.  Fiery  per- 
secution prevailed,  and  the  whole 
kingdom  reeked  with  the  blood  of  the 
reformed.  Under  these  circumstance?, 
an  assembly,  composed  of  deputies 
from  all  the  reformed  churches  in 
France,  met  on  the  25th  of  May,  15S9, 
in  the  city  of  Paris.  In  four  days 
they  drew  up  a  "  Confession  of  Faith," 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ecclesias* 
tical  form  of  government.  The  na- 
tional synods,  which  were  held  suc- 
cessively from  1559  to  1660,  made 
those  changes  and  improvement  which 
circumstances  required. 

*  After  various  persecutbg  edicts,  and 
a  state  of  suffering  on  the  part  of  the 
reformed  church,  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  civilized  nations,  the  edict 
of  Nantes  was  passed.  This  event 
3  n 
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rred  in  April  1698|  add  Was  reg^ 
i  in  February  1599. 
t>iii  that  period  to  the  year  1610 
churches  had  some  rest,  and  11- 
r  to  profess  their  religion.  But 
period  of  repose  was  short,  and 
arious  persecuting  acts,  for  about 
ty-flve  years  after  the  death  of 
mn,  the  Protestant  eau^  Teiged 
iowards  ito  falL  Flattered  by  his 
38sor,  P^re  la  Chaise,  and  en- 
aged  by  his  confidential  Ministeri 
^ois,  Louis  XIV.  yainly  ho^d  to 
Lte  eyery  heretic  in  his  dominions 
e  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The 
t  of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and  all 
ice  was  covered  with  dismay  and 
air.  Thousands  were  burned  at 
stake,  racked  on  the  wheel,  or 
utcd  on  gibbets,  and  as  many,  at 
»  perished  by  the  fatigues  and 
ships  of  attempted  emigration, 
litudes  were  arrested  and  com- 
>d  to  dungeons — places  of  con- 
nent  were  crowded.  When  these 
1,  the  hunted-down  and  miserable 
,  under  bales  of  merchandise,  in 
I,  or  amid  heaps  of  stores  in  a 
or  in  the  skiff  of  a  fisherman, 
iipted  the  hazardous  voyage  to 
English  shore.  Some  suffered 
?rreck,  and  the  fate  of  others  waa 
10 wn.  Numbers  were  taken  by 
lirs,  and  endured  many  years  of 
fry  in  Africa.  It  has  been  calcu- 
that  not  less  than  50,000  passed^ 
to  England.  The  Bibles  and 
aments  on  one  occasion  destroyed 
I3nt2  occupied  twelve  hours  in 
iiig.  Five  thousand  five  hundred 
res"  were  offered  for  the  capture 
Protestant  pastor ;  and  yet,  even 
lose  awful  times  for  the  cause  of 
1  and  religion,  many  sealous 
-ymen  continued,  though  in  dis* 
),  to  visit  their  scattered  fiocks. 
)ly  rooted  piety,  which  the  fire  of 
*cution  rendered  more  fervent, 
Lired  them  guides  to  conduct 
t,  and  hosts  to  receive  and  shelter 
i.  The  interior  of  forests,  and 
ms  in  mountains  became  the 
st  temples  where  the  pious  and 
rented  Protestants  assembled,  to 
the  reading  of  the  sacred  volume, 
)g  the  praises  of  Jehovah,  and  .to 
ve  the  elements  of  the  holy  com- 
on.  These  wise  and  good  men 
nued  to  keep  alive  among  them 
reat  principles  of  the  '<  Reforma- 
'  ttstU  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI., 
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ence. 

The  modem  history  of  Protestantism 
in  France  is  better  known  and  more 
identified  with  our  lives  and  expe- 
rience. Napoleon  was  an  enemy  ta 
JProtestantismf  not  because  ba  de- 
spised or  disbelieved  it,  bnt  beeanse 
tne  great  dynasties  of  Europe  wera 
Romanist,  and  he  feared  encooragiBg 
any  religion  which  might  inereaaa 
their  hatred  of  himself  and  abhorrenea 
of  his  conduct.  He  spoke  against 
Protestant  alliances  with  Franee,  be- 
cause he  hoped  to  gain  over  to  his 
cause  the  priests,  and  the  pious  por- 
tion of  the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion, by  those  concessions  to  their 
ignorance  and  their  prejudice. 

The  *'  Bestaration/*  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  local  persecutions  in 
the  south  of  France  soon  after  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  was  a  period  of 
calm  for  the  Protestant  Church  in 
that  country.  Louis  XVI 1 1,  and 
Charles  X.  received  from  the  French 
consistories  numberless  addreeseSa 
thanking  them  in  the  warmest  terms 
for  the  protection  afforded  to  them*  as 
well  as  fur  the  salaries  paid  to  them 
by  the  state  during  the  periods  of 
their  reigns ;  and  no  class  of  the  oom- 
munity  ever  demonstrated  more  sin- 
cerely and  unceasingly  their  attach- 
ment to  those  princes  than  did  the 
French  Protestants. 

It  is  our  firm,  deliberate,  and  long- 
formed  conviction,  that  the  progress 
of  Protestantism  In  France  is  essen- 
tial to  her  political  repose,  moral  con- 
sistency, and  religious  improvenoent. 
The  events  of  IBdO  have  tended  to 
confirm  this  conviction  ;*  and  cer- 
tainly the  facts  which  have  since 
transpired  during  the  last  seven  years, 
have  come  marvellously  to  the  aid  of 
our  opinion.  If  we  are  not  mudi 
mistaken,  the  able  prince  who  now 
occupies  the  throne  of  that  country  is 
well  persuaded  of  this  truism.  Hence 
his  preferences  for  matrimonial  al- 
liances for  his  children  among  Pro- 
testant families,  the  encouragement 
bestowed  bv  him  in  Protestant  Insti- 
tutions, and  his  anxiety  to  be  allied 
with  the  Protestant  and  enlightened 
Court  of  Berlin.  We  have  watched 
with  daiiy  attention  the  events  of  the 
last  seven  years.  We  have  observed 
that,  during  by  far  the  greatest  per 
tion  of  that  time,  the  direction  of  the 
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edncatkm  of  tlie  youth  of  France  has 
been  committed  to  the  hands  of  Pro* 
teHani  aecretaiies  of  state^  and  that 
the  professors  occupying  the  most 
important  chairs  hate  been  members 
of  the  Reformed  religion.  We  have 
read  tiie  **  diainbes,'*  and  listened  to 
the  enraes  of  the ''  Gatette  de  Prance " 
party  against  the  Protestants,  and 
hare  langhed  heartily  at  the  wailings 
of  **  La  F^rancei^  because  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  is  one  of  the  patrons  of 
the  French  Protestant  Bible  Society ! 
We  haTe  followed  with  deep  interest 
the  controTcrsies  which  haTe  appeared 
on  this  subject  in  the  French  daily 
and  weeUy  journals ;  and  our  souk 
hare  rejoiced  within  us  when  we  have 
read,—"/?  i$  high  time  for  the  Cro- 
vernmeni  to  stop  the  progress  of  Pro^ 
Ugiantism,  and  prevent  the  distribution 
of  F^otestant  Bibies,  pamphlets,  and 
trads,  by  forcei*  knowing,  as  we  did 
know,  that  the  Government  would  do 
no  such  thing,  but  would  leave  Pro- 
testantism and  Romanism  ^uite  free 
to  make  their  way  in  deistical  or 
atheistical  France. 

We  are  not  indeed  ignorant  of  the 
£act  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy, 
and  eren  a  portion  of  the  laity  of  that 
ehorch  in  France  have,  during  the 
last  lew  months,  complained  in  bitter 
terms  of  the  efforts  making  by  the 
Protestant  party  in  the  great  work  of 
conversion  to  uie  Reformed  religion. 
There  is  a  party  growing  up  in 
Franee  of  no  inconsiderable  magni- 
tude, which  is  connected  with  the  pre- 
sent dynasty,  and  which  desires  to 
aid  and  befriend  it  by  obtiuning  for  it 
the  support  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clerg^y.  They  belong  to  a  new  school. 
On  the  one  hand,  they  are  Liberals 
of  1836  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
are  Komanists,  or  profess  to  be  so, 
quite  as  zealous  and  vehement  as  the 
Jesuits  of  the  Restoration.  They  wish 
to  secure  to  the  new  Government  in 
France  the  support  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  on  conditions  too 
onerous  for  that  Government  to  ac- 
cept, and  too  intolerable  for  the  nation 
to  support.  They  urge  on  the  Go- 
Temment  the  necessity  for  makmg  an 
alliance  with  the  Romish  priests,  even 
though  to  do  so  it  be  necessary  to  put 
down  by  force  the  growing  spirit  of 
protestantism.  They  are  opposed  to 
the  ^atnitous  circulation  of  tne  Holy 
Scriptures — ^to  the  reading  and  expla- 
^ftation  of  those  Scnptares  by  the  Pro* 


testant  clergy  in  the  private  houses  of 
the  Romanists — to  the  distribution  of 
books  of  a  controversial  character, 
explanatory  of  the  differences  which 
exist  between  the  two  Churches^to 
the  erection  of  new  Protestant 
churches — ^to  the  dissemination  of 
religious  Protestant  tracts,  and,  in- 
deea,  to  every  effort  at  all  calculated  to 
dbturb  the  Catholic  population  in  its 
blind  and  ignorant  attachment  to  the 
Romish  fsiih,  or  to  diminish  the  in- 
fluence of  the  parish  priesthood,  acqui- 
red by  means  of  the,^.9f  communion 
and  auricular  confession,  Mbtaking 
Romanism  for  Christianity,  they  pro- 
claim the  necessity  for  upholding  the 
Romish  clergy,  and  they  ask  in  the 
columns  of  **  La  Presse**  how  it  is 
possible  to  separate  Christianity  from 
the  State  ?  This  confusion  of  terms 
of  Christianity  for  Romanism  is  not 
accidental.  The  portion  of  the  liberal 
party  in  France,  which  is  at  one  and 
the  same  moment  attached  to  the  pre- 
sent dynasty  and  to  the  Romish 
Church,  is  ashamed  or  afraid  of  pro- 
claiming itself  wholly  Romanist,  and 
therefore  adopts  the  general  term  of 
Christianity,  The  priests  are  willing 
to  accept  this  alliance,  on  condition 
that  Romanism  is  supported.  Pro- 
testantism discouraged,  and  the  efforts 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  France 
rendered  as  much  as  possible  nugatory, 
by  strong  repressive  measures  against 
prosclytism.  There  is  an  old,  expiring, 
Socinian  Protestant  Church  in  Franee, 
to  which,  indeed,  the  Romish  clcrgv 
and  laitv  make  no  objection.  Well 
aware  that  it  is  useless  for  any  good 
purpose,  and  that  its  cold  and  formal 
doctrines,  its  worldly  spirit,  and  its 
heterodox  doctrines,  would  rather 
serve  than  injure  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church, — they  of 
course  do  not  protest  against  its  exist- 
ence, or  desire  its  destruction.  But 
the  portion  of  the  French  Protestant 
Church  which  is  the  subject  of  their 
present  virulent  and  incessant  attacks, 
u  the  orthodox,  lively,  zealous,  ener- 
getic portion  of  the  Protestant  clergy, 
who  have  since  1830  buckled  on  their 
armour,  and  with  the  Bible  in  their 
hands,  and  sound  arg^uments  in  their 
mouths,  have  gone  forth  in  the  name 
of  Goa  and  of  truth,  to  preach  to  the 
Catholic  population  the  doctrine  of 
the  Reformed  faith.  ''Down  with 
them  /"  "  Down  with  them  /"is  now 
the  cry  from  Caen  to  the  Ceyennes ; 
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and  the  Legidmiste  join  in  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  Romish  Liberal  party. 

Vet  our  hope  for  France  is  in  Pjio- 
TESTANTisM  I  We  should  despair  of 
France,  of  the  stahillty  of  her  Govern- 
menty  of  her  continued  repose,  of  her 
settling  down  to  peace  and  to  order, 
and  of  her  hecoming  great  in  arts, 
science,  wisdom,  and  knowledge,  as 
she  has  been  renowned  in  arms,  did 
we  not  perceive  the  prospect  of  the 
spre«id  of  Protestantism.  That  it  h€u 
been  spreading  during  the  last  seven 
years  we  are  quiie  certain,  and  that  this 
good  work  will  *be  continued,  we  feel 
fully  assured.  May  our  well-founded 
hopes  not  be  disappointed  I 

But  instruments  arc  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  all  ends.  Provi- 
dence makes  use  of  means.  He  who 
rolls  the  stars  along  could  create  a 
harvest  in  every  field  without  the  aid 
of  the  husbandmen.  But  infinite  wis- 
dom has  decreed  that  the  grain  shall 
be  sown  in  the  furrows,  and  shall  re- 
nuin  to  rot  and  die,  before  it  shall 
become  the  full  grain  in  the  ear,  and 
be  gathered  into  the  gamers  of  him 
who  toils  to  till,  to  harrow,  to  sow,  to 
weed,  and  to  reap.  As  it  b  iu  the 
natural,  su  it  is  in.  the  moral  world ; 
and  as,  "  bt/  t/te  foolishness  of  preach- 
ing,"  our  sublime  religion  was  des- 
tined by  its  Author  to  be  made  known 
to  countless  tribes  and  millions  of  the 
human  race,  so,  in  France,  the  cause 
of  Protestantism  and  truth  must  be 
advanced  by  means  of  humau  agents — 
men  of  learning,  virtue,  high  acquire- 
ments, eloquence,  and  zeal.  Such  an 
agent  b  Guizot  ;  and  we  have  there- 
fore resolved  on  presenting  to  our 
readers  a  sketch  of  hb  interesting  and 
valuable  life. 

Guizot,  like  ourselves,  b  a  Conser- 
vative; Guizot,  like  ourselves,  b  a 
Protestant ;  Guizot,  like  ourselves,  b 
attached  to  the  principles  of  heredita- 
ry monarchy ;  Guizot,  like  ourselves, 
believes  that  a  new  era  of  peace  and 
order  has  commenced  for  France ;  and, 
like  ourselves,  he  abo  believes  that 
the  spirit  of  Protestantbm  among  the 
rising  generation  can  alone  assure  to 
his  country  a  futurity  of  permanent 
greatness,  and  of  true  renown.  **  But 
Guizot  is  a  Doctrinaire;  Guizot  be- 
longed to  the  defection  o^^Agier, 
which  lost  the  last  dynasty ;  Guizot 
adopted  at  once  the  revolution  of 
1830;  Guizot  voted  a  new  charta, 
and  made  a  new  King.*'    These  are 


ihe  charges  against  him  ;  we  shall 
examine  tliem  hereafter.  All  parties 
admit  him  to  be  a  great  man.  He  is 
the  hope  of  the  Protestants ;  he  is  the 
terror  of  the  Jacobin  and  of  the  Jesuit 
Romanists ;  he  b  the  enemy  of  De- 
mocracy ;  he  b  the  object  of  the  most 
violent  hate  on  the  part  of  all  classes 
of  the  Destructives ;  he  b  the  rallying 
point  for  the  French  ConsenratiTes  of 
all  shades,  whose  nltra-Romaoism 
does  not  prevent  them  from  adopting 
him  as  their  leader ;  he  b  a  philoso- 
pher, a  statesman,  a  Protestanti  and 
a  Christian  ;  he  has  adopted  the 
«/«''"  of  the  Revolution  of  1830, 
and  h^  endeavoured  to  render  it  ssr 
lutary  to  the  cause  of  truth  and  of 
order ;  he  refused  to  leave  that  Rcto- 
lution  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
made  it ;  he  has  a  horror  of  **  fana- 
ticism ;  *•  and  he  will  never — ^no,  never 
— consent  to  the  Movement  party  di- 
recting the  afiairs  of  the  new  dynas- 
ty. To  say  that  he  b  not  fanltless  is 
merely  to  proclaim  that  he  b  a  man; 
but  to  say  that  at  this  time,  and  under 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  momeiit, 
he  b  eminently,  pre-eminently  quali- 
fied for  the  duties  and  labours  of  t 
great  Protestant  leader  in  France,^ 
and  that  he  b  a  statesman,  orator, 
and  philosopher  of  the  first  rank,— is 
only  to  proclaim  a  vast  truth,  and  is 
only  the  rendering  of  strict  justice  to 
dbtingubhed  merit,  and  to  nncom- 
promising  and  admitted  virtue. 

In  1787  the  Protestants  of  France 
were  not  recognised  by  the  state. 
They  were  excluded  from  all  eiril 
acts;  they  were  born,  married,  and 
died  amongst  themselves,  without  the 
registers  of  births  or  of  deaths  being 
"  disgraced'^  by  their  names,  and 
without  the  civil  magistrate  giving  to 
their  union  the  official  benediction .  No 
temple  was  consecrated  by  th^  pray- 
ers ;  no  altar  was  sdlowed  to  be  erect- 
ed by  the  professors  of  the  Reformed 
faith  ;  and  it  was  indeed  in  the  *'  <^ 
sert,**  as  they  were  accustomed  to  call 
it,  in  the  fields,  in  the  rocks,  in  the 
caves  of  the  mountains,  that  their 
sighs  were  heard,  and  ^eir  nruses 
and  prayers  were  uttered.  Tne  as- 
semblies of  the  South  of  France  for 
religious  solemnities  were  ••  few  ai^ 
far  between," — ^held  at  the  risk  of 
persecution  and  prosecution,  and  Sa- 
ble to  be  disturb«l  by  the  active  and 
zealous  agents  of  a  ^atical  Roman- 
bt  clergy.    It  was  under  the  empire 
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of  this  legislation  that  the  suhject  of 
this  biographical  sketch — Fhanqois 
Pixa&E  GuiLLAUME  GuizoT — was 
bom  at  Nismea  on  the  4th  October, 
1787.  Two  months  after  his  birth  an 
edict  of  Louis  XVI.  restored  to  Pro- 
testants their  civil  position  in  the 
state,  and  the  Reyolution  of  1787  U« 
berated  them  from  all  humiliating 
distinctions,  and~  secured  to  them  the 
enjoyment  of  the  rights  belonging  to 
all  citizens.  Such  an  act  of  justice 
and  reason  was  of  course  received 
with  gpratitude  by  the  French  Pro- 
testants ;  and  the  father  of  the  subject 
of  this  memoir,  M.  Frangois  Ancbe 
Guizot,  a  distinguished  barrister  of 
the  Nbmesbar,  and  descended  from 
an  old  and  highly  respected  Protest- 
ant family  of  the  South,  distinguished 
himself  by  his  devotedness  to  the  new 
r€(fifme9  and  to  the  at  once  monarchicai 
and  popular  movements  of  the  first 
period  of  the  French  Revolution. 
Bat  the  father  of  M.  Guizot,  soon 
compelled  by  a  sense  of  justice  and 
truth  to  abandon  the  revolutionary 
party,  and  to  disavow  its  fury  and  its 
crimes,  iras  one  of  those  who  was  sa- 
crificed for  his  aversion  to  anarchy 
and  treason,  and  on  the  8M  AprU^ 
1794,  forfeited  his  life  on  a  Robes- 
pierrian  scaffold.  There  is  a  circum- 
stance connected  with  the  execution 
of  this  honourable  and  excellent  man 
which  it  would  be  wrong  not  to  re« 
cord,  as  corroborative  of  the  fact  that 
a  g^ood  Protestant  is  a  good  citizen 
and  a  good  subject.  Compelled  to 
hide  himself,  in  order  to  escape,  if 
possible,  from  the  hands  of  tho  Revo- 
lutionary assassins,  he  was  discovered 
in  his  retreat  by  a  gendarme,  who 
really  regretting  that  he  had  found 
him  out,  offered  to  allow  him  to  es- 
cape, and  thus  to  save  his  conscience 
from  the  remorse  of  being  an  accom- 
plice in  his  death;  but  M.  Guizot*s 
father  felt,  that  to  save  his  own  life  it 
would  be  necessary  to  compromise 
that  of  the  unfortunate  gendarme,  and 
he  did  not  hesitate  an  instant  to  re- 
fuse the  proposed  sacrifice,  and  ro- 
niained  a  prisoner. 

The  mother  of  M.  Guizot  {Eliza- 
beth Sophia  Bonicd)  was  left  a  widow 
with  two  sons,  the  elder  of  whom 
had  only  begun  his  seventh  year  when 
her  husband  was  led  to  the  block. 
She  showed  herself  worthy  of  the 
excellent  and  honourable  man  who 
had  been  separated  from  her^  and  of 


the  examples  of  goodness  and  great- 
ness which  she  found  written  in  the 
history  of  her  own  family.  For  her 
then  commenced  the  austere  practice 
of  those  severe  and  painful  duties 
which  her  friends  saw  her  so  reli- 
giously accomplish  amidst  all  the 
trials  and  dangers  by  which  her  path 
was  beset  during  her  passage  through 
this  life.  Nothwithstanding  the  pub- 
lic interest  which  was  felt  for  her  at 
Nismes  and  the  neighbourhood,  and 
the  public  anxiety  as  to  the  fate  of 
her  sons,  she  tore  herself  away  from 
all  these  mitjgations  to  her  sorrows, 
and  proceeded  to  Geneva,  because 
she  felt  that  the  education  of  her  sons 
required  this  sacrifice  at  her  hands. 
Geneva,  though  it  had  lost  its  politic 
cal  inckpendence,  had  at  least  pre- 
served its  schools;  and  it  was  only 
necessary  to  observe  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  objects  taught  at  those 
schools,  and  to  compare  them  with 
the  splendid  intellectual  resources  of 
the  central  school  at  Nismes,  not  to 
be  at  once  aware  that  her  duty  was 
as  obvious  as.it  was  painful. 

From  his  first  entrance  into  these 
schools  the  young  Francis  took  an 
honourable  and  even  distinguished 
rank,  and  the  most  brilliant  success 
crowned  his  assiduity  and  perseve- 
rance ;  for  of  all  the  qualities  which 
adorned  his  mind,  the  power  of  his 
attention  most  astonished  his  profess- 
ors. OAen  did  his  schoolfellows  take 
a  boyish  but  somewhat  malicious 
pleasure  in  disturbing  his  sedate  spi- 
rit and  his  intellectual  reveries  when 
they  observed  him  absorbed  by  his 
studies.  Sometimes  they  would  shake 
him,  laugh  at  him,  and  even  tear  his 
clothes  to  rouse  him  ;  and  not  unfre- 
quently  they  were  obliged  to  make 
him  experience  corporal  suffering  be- 
fore, he  was  fully  aware  of  their  rail- 
leries and  vexations — so  much  was  he 
engrossed  by  his  intellectual  occupa- 
tions. Hiseycswould  then  open  widely, 
as  if  astonished  at  their  folly ;  and  not 
till  a  loud  broad  laugh  had  awoke 
him  from  his  absorption  was  he  fully 
aware  that  he  was  the  olgect  of  their 
merriment,  and  the  butt  of  their  child- 
ish conspiracy.  Plutarch  is  full  of 
these  recitals  of  the  dawnings  of  wis- 
dom and  greatness  in  his  heroes.  He 
loved  to  make  the  horoscope  corre- 
spond with  the  future  life,  or  vice 
versa;  and  without  having  recourse 
to  the  science  of  astrology,  we  may 
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Bay  this  iniicli^-4faat  firom  tluB  deter- 
mined  and  penevering  apptieation 
when  young,  the  biographer  might 
predict  the  formation  of  a  mind  lo 
eminently  serious  and  philosophical 
as  that  which  M.  Guizot  has  since 
possessed.  There  is  another  fact 
connected  with  his  early  history* 
which  is  indeed  well  worth  reeord- 
ing. 

It  is  not  at  all  nncommon  for  chil- 
dren to  find  in  the  unwise  indulg^oe 
of  their  grand-parents  a'sort  of  impru- 
dent protection  against  the  just  se- 
Terity  or  firmness  of  their  £ither 
or  mother.  Thus  in  the  maternal 
residence  of  young  Guizot  the  autho- 
rity of  his  only  parent  was  sometimes 
menaced  with  being  compromised  by 
the  interrention  of  the  gprandfather 
and  grandmother.  But  the  good  feel- 
ing of  the  youth  on  these  occasions 
re-established,  even  to  his  own  preju- 
dice, the  hierarchy  of  the  social  or 
domestic  powers,  and  ho  always  took 
part  with  his  mother  and  with  her 
authority,  eren  though  against  him- 
self. Was  not  this  a  sort  of  early 
adoption  by  his  mind  of  that  spirit  of 
government,  which  he  has  since  de- 
sired to  establish  in  France,  applied 
as  it  were  by  instinct  to  education  ? 

The  young  Guizot  had  commenced 
his  studies  In  1799— in  1803  he  began 
his  course  of  philosophy.  Four  years 
had  been  abundantly  sufficient  for  him 
to  attain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  Latin, 
Greek,  German,  English,  and  Italian. 
According  to  the  system  of  instruetion 
adopted  at  Geneva,  the  scholars  were 
not  merely  obliged  to  read  certain 
extracts,  and  translate  certain  portions 
of  privileged  authors ;  but  bv  means 
of  repeated  and  varied  readings  of 
all  sorts  of  authors,  in  all  languages^ 
they  were  initiated  in  the  difiWrent 
ages  of  Greek  and  of  Latin  literature. 
Thus  M.  Guizot,  during  the  four 
years  of  his  study  of  languages,  had 
read  the  whole  of  Thucydides,  De- 
mosthenes, and  Tacitus.  As  to  the 
modem  languages  he  had  acquired, 
he  knew  them  sufficiently  well  to  speak 
them  with  fsjcillty — and  as  to  German, 
he  could  converse  in  it  with  as  much 
fluency  as  in  French.  His  success  in 
the  acquisition  of  languages  was  not, 
however,  the  result  of  any  pleasure 
enjoyed  in  their  attainment,  but  of  a 
docility  of  spirit,  groat  industry,  and 
conviction  of  their  utiiity.  Greek 
literature  had  for  him  the  greatest  at- 


traetioiis.  When,  however,  he  coin- 
menced  his  <'  Cours  de  Pkikmphie^ 
his  mind  seemed  to  awaken  to  a  aev 
region  of  intelligence.  From  tiui 
moment  hb  reason  began  to  have  Ibli 
sway.  It  was  from  tiiia  epoch  tint 
he  always  dates  what  he  terms  tht 
liberty  of  his  life.  His  yomger  yesrs 
merely  recall  to  him  recoUeedoni  of  a 
very  donbtfnl  character ;  bat  firom  fiw 
day  when  his  mmd  was  no  loiter  ob- 
liged to  accept  as  a  law  the  opamoos 
and  thoughts  of  his  professor ;  wkm 
his  opinions  were  placed  under  file 


sole  responsibilhy  of  his  own  \ 
and  when  he  could  mardi  in  all  its 
force,  and  with  all  its  liberty;  tfaea 
all  the  actions  of  his  life  became  im- 
pressed on  his  memory,  and  to  this 
day  he  will  converse  of  all  the  think- 
ings and  mental  disooveries  <^  those 
hours,  as  though  they  had  transpired 
but  yesterday.  It  would  be  poeriie, 
when  writing  the  memoirs  of  such  a 
man  as  M.  Guizot,  to  render  an  ac- 
count of  all  the  aeademio  boaoon 
conferred  upon  him  as  the  rewsrd  for 
his  diligence  and  progress ;  bnt  when 
he  left  the  classes  in  1805,  his  SDceesi 
had  been  so  maiked  andtranaoeBdent, 
that  his  professors  did  not  liasitste  to 
predict  for  him  a  brilliant  career. 

Having  accomplished  the  ofaieetiiie 
proposed,  by  her  residenee  at  Geeevs, 
Madame  Guizot  returned  with  her 
sons  to  Langnedoc,  there  to  felfil  oa 
her  part  those  filial  duties  to  hsr  fiiea 
aged  parent,  whieh  she  knew  so  well 
how  to  perform.  Her  eldest  son  left 
the  maternal  home  soon  afterwards, 
and  proceeded  to  Paris  to  study  the 
principles  of  law  and  of  justiee. '  On 
quitting  his  beloved  parent,  he  took 
with  him,  however,  her  stem  and  ii^ 
flexible  love  of  virtue  and  truth,— snd 
had  no  objeet  in  residfaig  at  Paris  bat 
to  prepare  for  the  future  and  inqiort- 
ant  duties  of  an  active  life. 

This  period  in  the  life  of  a  yeoa; 
man  is  at  once  the  most  critical  and 
the  most  important.  The  conaeiioia 
and  even  acouaintanceships  eontracted 
at  the  threshold  of  the  world,  and  ti 
the  entrance  into  soei^,  orfinarily 
decide  the  future  movements  of  a 
young  man.  M.  G«riiot  was,  from 
various  causes,  thrown  into  tfaesooietj 
of  the  membMV  and  defenders  of  the 
former  Directory — and  the  trisl  f«r 
him  was  therefore  most  perihras.  Bot 
the  nature  of  his  oharaeter  nroteeted 
him  agaoMt  the  evils  of  se  liMool  a 
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tedetjr;*— And  tiia  UeentioiisiiesB  of 
mamien  which  then  reigned,  could  not 
bat  iround  the  principles  and  tastes  of 
a  jwmg  man,  austere  and  romantic, 
pbiiosophical  and  devout.  Thus  this 
epoch  of  tiberatton  from  control,  so 
long  desired  and  dreamt  of  bj  young 
men,  iras  for  Guizot  a  period  of  pro- 
found '*  enmiip"  nor  was  ho  able  at 
that  time  to  study  profoundly,  as 
yoan|^  men  in  France  can  now,  the 
principles  of  public  right.  In  that 
period,  when  Napoleon  was  engaged 
in  changing  all  the  surrounding  Re- 
pnhliee  which  had  been  so  moulded  by 
tiie  Directory  as  to  correspond  with 
that  of  France,  into  new  forms  and 
models,  to  be  similar  to  the  French 
eoapire;  and  when  the  Usurper  set 
abont  his  maritime  expedition  against 
England,  collecting  a  flotiUa  of  2000 
smali  'Tessek,  manned  by  16,000 
sailors,  capable  of  carrying  an  army 
of  160,000  men,  9000  cavalry,  and  a 
numerous  artillery,— the  principles  of 
public  right  were  not  taught,  but 
merely  a  knowledge  of  the  existing 
leffisiatian.  The  fir»t  year  was  then 
to  Guizot  a  year  nearly  lost.  The 
acquaintance  he  formed  shortly  afler- 
waids  with  some  distinguished  men, 
and  aboTO  all  with  M.  Steipfbr,  the 
former  minister  of  Switzerland  at 
Paris,  was  the  means  of  introducing 
him  to  a  better  path.  The  philoso- 
phieal  ezperidnce  of  M.  Steipfer,  and 
Ola  profound  studies  in  theology,  en- 
abled his  yonng  friend  to  satisfy  him- 
self as  to  some  questions  which  had 
for  a  long  time  past  occupied  his 
mind.  The  friTolons  scepticism  of 
that  period  of  French  history  thus 
produced  no  influence  on  the  mind  of 
M.  Guizot,  and  all  doubts  and  dif- 
ficulties were  removed  by  the  counsels 
and  ezperienee  of  M.  Steipfer,  Under 
Uie  auspices  of  his  friend  and  his  host 
.^for  M.  Guizot  resided  in  the  country- 
house  of  that  excellent  and  able  man  . 
— he  studied,  in  the  years  1807  and 
1808,  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  and 
German  literature,  as  well  as  put  in 
execation  his  project  of  recommencing 
his  dassieal  studies.  This  was  a  sin- 
gvlar  and  peculiar  resolution ;  but  it 
is  not  doubtfiil  that  the  perseverance 
with  which  he  pursued  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  self-imposed  task, 
has  contributed,  more  than  any  thing 
elsa,  to  give  him  that  solid  knowledge, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  his  talent 
and  ffueeess.    This  edneation  of  him- 


self, eonfided  by  himself  to  hunself, 
whilst  it  announced  a  resolution  of 
mind,  and  a  love  of  acquirements  very 
seldom  possessed,  could  not  fail  at  the 
same  time  of  giving  to  his  unaided 
studies  more  of  certainty  and  of 
breadth.  The  friendship  of  M.  Steip« 
fer  was  not  only  precious  to  M. 
Guizot  from  the  direct  action  which 
it  exercised  over  his  historical  and 
philosophical  studies,  but  to  it  was  in* 
debted  for  the  acquaintance  of  M. 
Suard,  by  whose  instrumentality  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mademoiselle 
Pauline  de  Meulan.  At  that  period 
this  distinguished  woman  edited  the 
'^  PubiieUte**  with  great  success ;  but 
a  serious  and  protracted  illness  attack- 
ed her,  and  she  feared  that  her  labours 
would  be  interrupted,  when  an  un- 
known hand  wrote  to  her  to  entreat 
that  her  mind  might  be  unanxious  as 
to  the  fate  of  her  valuable  work,  and 
that  if  zeal  and  assiduity  could  repkce 
for  some  time  the  talent  which  the 
readers  of  the  "  Pubiidste**  had  been 
accustomed  to  find  in  the  columns  of 
that  publication,  she  might  rely  on 
the  exactitude  and  care  of  her  anony- 
mous correspondent.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  it  was  not  till  after  a 
long  convalescence,  that  she  was  aware 
that  it  was  to  M.  Guizot  she  was  in- 
debted for  these  signal  services.  The 
literary  vocation  of  M.  Guizot  was 
encouraged  by  his  frequent  contact 
with  men  of  talent  and  acquirements 
in  the  saloon  of  M.  Suard,  where  at 
that  period  they  were  wont  to  assem- 
ble. His  essays  in  the  "  Publiciste'* 
were  soon  followed  by  his  first  work, 
'f  Le  DicHonnaire  des  SyntmymesJ'^ 
If  this  book  had  no  other  value,  it 
would  be  curious  as  the  starting  point 
of  an  eminent  and  illustrious  mind. 
His  philosophical  introduction  **  On 
the  Peculiar  Character  of  the  French 
Langpiage,**  is  worthy  of  an  attentive 
perusal ;  and  in  it  is  discoverable  his 
faculty  of  getting  rid  of  details — of 
disencumbering  the  subject  of  what  is 
mere  ornament,  and  of  relying  on,  and 
enforcing  general  principles.  Take 
an  example :  ''  En  ameral  on  chcrche 
pen  en  France  a  donner  aux  Etudes 
nne  direction  philosophique :  les 
theories  nous  sont  pen  famili^res.  On 
dirait  que  la  contention  d*66prit,  et 
I'cxamen  qu*elles  nicessitent  nous  font 
peur;  elles  seules  cependant  peuvent 
contenir  de  grandes  vues  et  des  regies 
positives ;  cUes  seules  peuvent  mettro 
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de  renscmble  ct  daus  nos  idees  et  dans 
nos  opinions.** 

The  introduction  to  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  "  Lives  of  the  French 
Poets'*  presented  the  same  character- 
istics. It  was  easy  to  see  that  the 
historical  and  philosophical  studies  of 
the  author  had  already  prepared, him 
to  discuss  great  subjects  with  a  mas- 
culine mind ;  there  was  even  a  super- 
abundance of  knowledge ;  there  was 
a  sort  of  anxiety  to  devclopo  ideas  ; 
an  overflowing  of  original  thought; 
and  if  there  was  anv  fault  in  this 
composition^  it  was  that  it  was  too 
good  for  tho  subject.  His  mind, 
however,  soon  seized  on  a  vast  and 
important  subject — and  ids  translation 
of  ««  Gibbon's  Dedine  and  Fall,**  en- 
riched  by  valuable  notes,  soon  gave 
Tont  to  his  pent  up  powers,  and  de- 
monstrated how  profound  and  varied 
was  hu  historical  knowledge.  About 
the  same  period  (1814),  he  also  trans- 
lated the  work  of  "  Rehjus'*  entitled 
«  VEspagne  en  1808,**  which  had  no 
ordinary  success,  and  contributed  to 
raise  his  already  extensive  literary  re- 
putation ^  M.  Guizot  returned,  how- 
ever, to  his  favourite  study — Meo- 
logy,  combined  with  history — and  de- 
voted much  time  to  the  "  Primitive 
liistory  of  Christianity,**  These  stu- 
dies were  as  dear  to  him  as  they 
were  valuable  to  others,  and  whilst 
they  benefited  the  world,  they  enlar- 
ged his  mind,  and  taught  him  to 
take  a  vast  and  comprehensive  view 
of  the  ways  of  God,  and  tlie  move- 
ments of  Providence.  Yet  his  lite- 
rary occupations  did  not  prevent  him 
from  mixing  in  society,  and  cultiva- 
ting the  friendship  of  his  numerous 
friends ;  above  all,  afte^  he  had 
abandoned  a  country  for  a  city  life. 
In  1811,  he  went  a  great  deal  into 
society — ^mixed  with  the  celebrated 
characters  of  that  time — and  the 
Abb6  Morellet,  Chateaubriand,  M. 
de  Fontanes,  the  Chevalier  d^  Bonf- 
flers,  Madame  d*Hondetat,  and  Ma- 
dame de  Remusat,  he  had  the  ho- 
nour of  reckoning  among  his  friends. 
At  the  close  of  the  year  1812,  he  mar- 
ried the  celebrated  MadanoiseUe  de 
Meulan,  himself  a  young  man,  and 
his  wife  of  much  more  advanced 
years.  It  was  a  marriage  of  appro- 
bation, of  respect,  of  confidence,  of 
mutual  tastes  and  sentiments,  but  no 
one  can  pretend  that  it  is  what  is 
called  a  marriage  of  passion  or  of 


first  love.  M.  Guizot  was,  indeed' 
only  a  young  man  of  twenty-five ;  but 
his  quiet,  steady,  reasoning,  philoso- 
phical habits  were  those  of  a  man  of 
forty  years  of  age.  Madame  Gnizot 
preserved,  to  the  end  of  her  life,  a  re- 
markable influence  over  her  fansband. 
Thb  has  been  attributed  to  the  peca- 
liar  character  of  that  lady.  She  had 
so  ardent  a  desire  after  perfectioB, 
both  for  herself  and  her  husband, 
that  she  had  her  eyes  perpetually  oc- 
cupied in  examining  the  defects  of 
their  characters,  and  in  pointing  out 
how  it  would  be  possible  to  rmedj 
them.  Her  ipflexible  reason,  far  from 
consenting  to  pass  over  in  silence  the 
faults  of  those  she  loved,  looked  on 
such  a  line  of  proceeding  as  a  culpable 
connivance.  She  used  to  say  that  the 
indifferent  might  be  indulgent,  for  theii 
want  of  love  admitted,  and  almost  we 
quiesced  in  the  faults  of  those  th^ 
professed  to  esteem;  but  that  me 
would  think  herself  guilty  towards 
those  who  had  a  right  to  her  mind  and 
heart,  if  she  treated  them  with  sodi 
weakness ;  and  that  her  friends  were 
worthy  of  the  anxiety  she  felt,  and  the 
trouble  she  took  to  render  them 
worthy,  in  their  turn,  of  the  increa- 
sing affection  she  wished  to  bear  them. 
This  constant  effort  on  the  part  ot 
Madame  Guizot  to  exalt  her  husband, 
herself,  and  her  friends  to  a  perfecta- 
bility  of  character  and  attainments, 
would  have  produced,  on  self-satisfied 
and  irritable  minds»  a  bad  operation : 
but  with  M.  Guizot  the  reverse  was 
the  case.  Instead  of  harassing  or 
annoying,  it  roused  and  excited  him 
— and  his  friends  and  enemies  all 
admit  that  his  talent  is  indeed  most 
perfectible,  and  that  he  is  making  a 
constant  and  daily  progress.  Ind^, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  large 
portion  of  his  self-knowledge,  self- 
control,  and  self-vigilance  mast  be 
due  to  the  admirable  exigencies  of  bis 
excellent  friend^  of  whose  memoiy  he 
speaks  in  the  terms  of  a  glowing  and 
Christian  philosopher— whose  life  was 
most  dear  to  him— whose  death  was 
most  regretted — and  whoso  last  mo- 
ments he  watched  over  with  affection 
and  devotion.  M.  Guizot  reg^r^  lo 
this  day  her  loss — not  merely  as  a 
wife,  but  as  a  friend — ^whose  coonsds 
tended  to  form  his  character,  and 
whose  example  was  not  less  valnable 
than  her  precepts. 
In  1812,  M.  Guizot  was  appointed 
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by  M.  da  Fontanes  to  the  Chair  of 
Profenor  of  Modern  Hbtory  at  the 
University.  Up  to  that  period,  the 
Chair  of  both  Ancient  and  Modem 
History  had  been  occupied  by  M. 
Lacralelle.  It  was  now  divided,  and 
M.  Guizot  has  established  for  himself 
in  that  capacity  a  reputation  which 
can  neyer  die.  At  that  moment  com* 
menced  his  relations  with  Roger  CoU 
lords  the  professor  of  the  history  of 
philosophy  —  and  an  intimacy  of 
thought  and  feeling  was  established, 
which  has  lasted  for  twcnty-fonr 
years — and  is  now  as  warm  and  vigo- 
rous as  ever. 

When  M.  de  Fontanes  announced 
to  M.  Guizot  his  appointment  to  the 
Chair  of  Modem  History  at  the  Uni- 
versity,  he  spoke  to  him  at  some 
length,  and  with  much  force,  of  the 
importance  which  he  attached  to  his 
opening  speech.  "  The  Emperor 
reads  them  all,"  said  Dc  Fontanes, 
"  so  take  care  you  find  a  suitable 
plaee  for  his  eulogium."  It  was 
thought  that  M.  Guizot,  a  young 
man  just  entering  into  life,  raised  to 
BO  distinguished  a  position,  would  not 
hesitate  to  speak  with  effusion  and 
eloquence  of  the  then  victorious  and 
triumphant  Usurper.  But  M.  Guizot 
was  made  of  very  different  stuff.  It 
was  not  that  he  did  not  appreciate  his 
talents  or  admit  his  courage — but  M. 
Guizot  was  no  lover  of  usurpation- 
no  friend  to  absolute  and  Imperial 
Governments — and  no  flatterer  of  him 
who  wore  a  crown  through  ambition 
and  by  blood.  It  is  not  known  whe- 
ther Bonaparte  did  or  did  not  look 
over  this  maoguration  speech  of  the 
young  Professor ;  but  if  he  did  so,  he 
found  no  reference  to  his  own  name. 
M.  Guizot  had  no  wish  to  become  a 
politician.  Freedom  of  thought  occu- 
pi^  him  more  than  freedom  of  politi- 
cal institutions ;  but  yet,  on  suitable 
oceasions,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  pro- 
claim his  fixed  and  philosophical  opi- 
nions. On  one  of  these  occasions,  at 
the  close  of  181 1,  or  in  the  beginning 
of  1812,  M.  Pasquier  and  Madame 
de  Remusat  proposed  to  Napoleon  to 
name  M.  Guizot  to  the  post  of  Auditor 
to  the  Council  of  State.  The  Duke 
of  Bassano,  then  the  right-hand  man 
of  Napoleon,  directed  the  young  can- 
didate to  prepare  a  "  Memoire*'  on  an 
important  question  which  was  at  that 
moment  under  discusuon.  The  ques- 
tioo  was>  whether  an  exchange  of 


English  prisoners  should  be  made  for 
French  prisoners  who  were  captive  in 
Great  Britain.  This  projected,  or 
said  to  be  projected,  exchange  was 
never  seriously  desired  by  Napoleon, 
for  he  imagined  that  England  would 
be  more  embarrassed  and  annoyed  by 
having  to  maintain  those  prisoners 
than  she  would  be  rejoicea  to  have 
her  soldiers  and  sailors  back  again ; 
and  at  that  period  he  was  in  no  want 
of  soldiers  to  fight.  The  "  Mhnoire'* 
of  M.  Guizot  was  written  in  favour  of 
the  prompt  conclusion  of  the  negotia- 
tion, which  Napoleon  was  by  no 
means  anxious  to  terminate.  This 
specimen  of  the  opinions  of  M.  Guizot 
was  not  tlien  favourable  to  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Duke  or  of  the  Emperor ; 
and  he  returned  to  his  literary  studies 
and  occupations.  This  is  one  of  a 
vast  number  of  specimens  of  the  inde- 
pendence and  elevation  of  the  mind 
and  character  of  M.  Guizot. 

The  students  of  the  Normal  School 
remember  to  this  hour  the  effects  of 
his  lectures  on  Modem  History  at  the 
University.  From  that  epoch,  the 
study  of  history  took  its  just  rank  in 
public  education  in  France ;  and  men 
of  distinguished  minds  began  to  pene« 
trate  with  ardour  into  the  depths  of  a 
science  which  had  been  so  long  and 
so  lamentably  neglected. 

The  enemies  of  M.  Guizot  bring 
against  him  the  charge  of  coldness  for 
the  Imperial  regime,  and  of  a  secret 
attachment  to  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
If  this  be  a  charge  worth v  of  confuta- 
tion, it  may  be  met  by  the  following 
observations : — For  our  own  parts,  we 
should  bo  by  no  means  inclined  to 
apologize  for  such  a  coldness,  or  for 
such  an  attachment.  The  Imperial 
regime  was  neither  favourable  to  mind 
nor  to  matter-~to  philosophy,  nor  to 
reason — ^to  literary  men  nor  to  states- 
men— and  certainly  neither  to  liberty 
nor  to  constitutional  government  and 
progress.  How,  then,  was  it  possible 
that  M.  Guizot,  as  a  man  of  vast  mind 
and  gigantic  acquirements,  could  feel 
otherwise  than  coldly  towards  the 
Imperial  Government?  M.  Guizot,  in 
the  world  in  which  he  lived,  had  con- 
tracted some  acquaintanceship  and 
even  friendship  for  the  enlightened 
portion  of  the  aristocracy  of  the 
eighteenth  century — for  Madame  de 
Tess^  and  the  Princess  d^H^nin.  But 
at  that  period  of  French  history  an 
organized  Bourbon  party  did  not  exist 
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ill  Franees  and  Hb/aof^f  after  tlia 
efeots  of  1814,  there  were  inanj  who 
pretended  alwajt  to  l^ye  cherished  in 
their  hearts  the  Jiveliest  sentiments  of 
devotion  for  the  House  of  Boarl>on — 
their  protestations  were  generally 
fhlse — the  Bourbons  had  ^been  foiigot« 
ten  in  the  long  emigration  of  them- 
selves  and  their  real  partisans — and  in 
the  Wars  of  the  Republic-^the  Diree- 
toty — the  Consulate— and  the  Empire. 
So  tme  is  this,  that  the  youths  of 
Franee  at  the  schools,  in  1814,  reeeiv- 
ed  with  astonishment,  mingled  with 
incredulity,  the  intelligence  that  the 
old  family  of  the  Bourbons  was  not 
entirely  extinct.  Far  from  preparing 
for  a  restoration  of  the  exiled  prinees, 
H.  Gnixot  left  wholly  to  Providence 
the  disposal  of  such  an  event — and 
occupied  his  mind  with  preparing  the 
rising  generation  to  fulfil  with  honour 
and  advantage  to  themselves  and  their 
country  the  duties  which  might  de* 
volve  upon  them.  In  one  word,  M. 
Guixot,  though  convinced  that  usur- 
pation was  seldom  permanent,  and  that 
legitimacy  was  even  more  essential  to 
tli«  liberties  and  progress  of  the  peo- 
ple than  to  the  security  of  the  throne 
and  the  rights  of  die  monarch,  kept 
himself  wholly  aloof  from  all  court 
intrigues,  and  from  all  political  com- 
binations ;  80  that  when  the  Restora- 
tion took  place  in  March  1814,  he  was 
residing  tranquilly  at  Nismes  with  his 
mother,  whose  dedming  years  he  was 
watehing  over  and  soothing,  after  a 
long  ab^ce. 

And  here  we  must  be  allowed  to 

rie  for  a  few  moments  to  vindicate 
Guizot  from  the  charge  of  being 
alternately  an  imperialist,  a  legitimist, 
and  a  revolutionist.  We  have  seen 
that  he  was  never  an  imperialist.  He 
was  a  legitimist  in  principle,  but  with 
rational  liberty.  Protestantism,  and 
toleration.  Ho  was  never  a  revolu- 
tionist ;  never  in  his  boyhood — ^never 
in  his  youth — ^never  in  his  manhood-^ 
and  never  in  his  maturer  years.  He 
has  accepted  the  **  facta  "  of  the  pe- 
riods in  which  he  has  lived,  not  to  pro- 
fit by  them,  but  to  endeavour  to  ex- 
tract sweet  from  bitter — good  from 
evil — and  to  leave  the  worid,  if  possi- 
ble, better  than  he  found  it.  We  have 
not  always  thought  with  him  as  to  the 
means  by  whieh  an  end  should  be  ae- 
eoraplished— but  we  acquit  him  of  all 
selflshness,  obstinacy,  ingratitado,  or 
fickleness. 


On  the  retim  of  If  .  Oidsot  to  Parii, 
he  was  pointed  out  to  the  Abhids 
Montesquieu,  of  M.  Royer  Coilani,  si 
a  man  eminently  quailed  to  fiUths 
post  of  secretary-general  to  tiie  Minis- 
ter of  the  Interior.  This  act  of  M. 
Royer  Coliard  was  one  of  friendship 
-—his  nomination  one  of  wisdom.  Tlis 
Government  of  Louis  XV 11 1.,  st  the 
same  time  that  it  plaoed  at  the  heed  of 
affairs  a  great  seignatr,  an  ecderiastie, 
an  old  royalist,  wished,  very  natorallj 
and  very  properly,  to  evince  its  red 
impartiality,  by  phusing  near  him  a 
bourgeois^  a  Protestant,  and  a  man  of 
progressive  <^inions.  This  was  tlis 
origin  of  M.  Guizot*s  poliUcal  career. 
It  was  alike  honourable  to  himself  and 
to  the  Government,  which  sought  to 
profit  from  his  wise  and  able  ser- 
vices. 

Thus  M.  Guixot  became  the  repre- 
sentation of  what  was  best  and  mat 
durable  in  the  new  and  changed 
France^  in  an  administratioa  whose 
principal  elem«9t  wo  necessarily,  and 
perhaps  wisely,  the  France  (^  1790. 
This  introduction  of  M.  Guisot  into 
the  government  of  the  country,  tiioogli 
only  in  a  secondary  character,  was  one 
of  the  many  proo^  of  the  wisdom  and 
abUity  of  Louis  XVllI. ;  and  M.  Gm. 
Eot,  in  accepting  the  ftmctione  confided 
to  his  execotion,  showed  at  once  a  Jest 
desire  to  reply  to  the  boonCy  and  con- 
fidence of  his  king,  and  a  wish  to  se- 
cure the  progress  of  rational  liberty, 
and  of  wise,  temperate,  and  wdl  eon- 
ridered  reforms.  No  principles  were 
compromised  by  this  union.  No  sa- 
crifice was  made  of  just  partiaKtief,  or 
of  well-founded  preferences.  Bnt  the 
government  was  enlightened  by  the 
advice  of  M.  GuixoU-and  M.  Gnizot 
was  kept  from  advancing  too  nq)idly 
by  the  prudence  of  the  coiut  and  the 
monarch.  In  the  post  which  M.  Gui- 
zot occupied,  he  endeavoured  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  prevent  the 
ascendency  of  the  Jesiat  and  ultra- 
Roman  Catholic  party — he  took  ears 
that  the  royal  fiunily  should  know  that 
the  ProUtlant$  of  France  woald  yield 
to  none  in  their  conservative  ami  mo- 
narchical principles — and  he  laboured 
to  impress  on  the  Government  tfaeduty 
of  striving  against  a  re-aetiottafy  spi- 
rit— of  forgetting,  if  possible,  theevmts 
of  the  last  twenty  years — and  of  giviqg 
to  Franee  a  representative  ami  jet 
monarchical  gofernment  fssemWing 
as  mnch  as  possible  the  magvificsnt 
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4nd  e^riom  edifice  of  tbe  British  coq. 
$dtatios. 

WheDy  in  I815>  M.  Gaizot  was  ap- 
pointed secretary-general  to  the  Mi- 
nister of  Justice,  be  ezclaimed,  with 
Berryer, "  No  re-actions  /"  "  JVa  $cqf* 
fM»r  '*  No  violences  r  He  was 
ako  opposed  to  the  execuUon  of  Mar« 
ahid  Ney^andy  with  Berryer,  desired 
that  the  Restoration  might  be  kept 
pore  from  the  blood  of  even  liberal 
fiuiatics. 

The  Restoration  in  France  was  lost 
by  the  ultra-Roman  Catholic  party. 
This  is  a  fact  which  all  will  do  well  to 
remember — and  which  history  will  not 
fidl  to  record.    But  besides  this»  the 
Bestoratlon  was  betrajred  by  those 
who   professed   to  desire  its  conti* 
naance,    and   who    vowed   for   the 
princes  of  Bourbon  an  undying  gra- 
titude and  love.    M.  Guizot  belonged 
to  neither  of  those  parties.    He  did 
moi  belong  to  the  Villeles,  Gomrys* 
Qweusy  and  Polignacs  of  France, 
cm  the  one  hand— 4ior  to  the  Perier 
and  Foy  party»  on  the  other.     He 
loved  his   king — and   he  loved  the 
charta-»bnt  he  loved  liberty  with  the 
former— ^and  progress  and  order  with 
the  latter.    He  was  not  ultra  enough 
to  please   those  who   deceived   the 
throne — ^nor  **  liberal**  enough  to  sa- 
tisfy those  who  were  ever  engaged  in 
andermioing  it.    "  Yei  in  after  yean 
M.  Guizot  joined  the  Perier  pttrty  r 
Yes — the  moderate,  sensible,  enlight- 
ened portion  of  that  party  he  did^om 
at  1S30.     But  why  ?  Because  he  was 
altered  ?    No :  but  because  they  were 
changed.      Casimir  Perier  deplored 
the  Restoration,   and   regretted  his 
princes  to  the  last  moments  of  his  life ; 
and  we  know  him  to  have  declared  to 
an  orderly  officer  of  the  former  Empe- 
ror of  the  French,  *'  that  he  should 
indeed  die  happy  if  he  couid  believe 
that  France  wouhi  e/^oy  thenceforward 
the  same  degree  of  liberty  that  she  had 
possessed  under  the  Bourbons^'*     M. 
Guizot  joined  the  improved,  modera- 
ted, and  wise  portion  of  the  Perier 
party  in  1830 — ^to  save  the  remnants 
of  the  throne  from  destruction  by  the 
Propagandists  and  Revolutionists  of 
that  threatening  epoch.     We  assert 
then  with  confidence,  that  M.  Guizot 
bad  not  changed.     He  was4n  1880 
what  he  was  at  the  period  of  his  life 
we  are  now  contemplating.     From 
great  positive  evil  he  was  anxious  to 


extract  some  good-^nd  at  least  to 
save  France  from  a  repetition  of  the 
scenes  of  the  republic.  The  ultra. 
Romanism  of  the  court  likewise  dis* 
gusted  him — and  though  he  wept  bit. 
ter  tears  over  the  fatal  ordonnances  of 
July,  he  felt  that  he  owed  a  duty  to 
his  country  even  before  that  which  he 
owed  to  his  king ;  and  he  rushed  for* 
ward  to  aid  in  saving  France  from  the 
sanguinary  re-action  of  the  horrors  of 
1793.     But  to  return  to  1815. 

M.  Guizot  has  had  a  charge  brought 
against  him  by  his  former  adnurers, 
when  it  was  hoped  he  would  support 
democracy  agamst  monarchy  — and 
the  barricades  against  the  throne ;  that 
he  "  emigrated  to  Gand*'  with  Louis 
XVIIL,  and  was  the  editor  of  the 
official  ''itfontAwr  *'  there  published  by 
the  French  princes.  Now,  though  we 
are  amongst  those  who  honour  the 
faithful  servants  of  the  Bourbon  fiu 
mily,  and  who  should  consider  it  no 
sort  of  reproach  to  have  been  among 
the  number  of  those  emigrants  to 
Gand,  on  the  return  of  the  Usurper 
from  Elba  to  Paris  with  his  blood- 
stwoed  banners,  hoping  once  more  to 
invi^ve  Europe  in  a  general  eonfla^ 
gration ;.  yet  it  is  ao^  tree  that  M. 
Guizot  can  be,  with  proprietv,  called 
an  emigrant,  and  it  is  wholly  falae 
that  he  edited  the  **  Moniteur  de 
Gand."  After  the  20th  Mareh,  1815, 
far  from  following  Louis  XYIII.  to 
Gand,  M.  Guisot  remained  at  Paris, 
returned  to  his  post  of  professor  of 
history,  and  to  hu  functions  as  a  lite- 
rary man,  peaeeablv  attending  to  his 
duties  and  his  books.  Towards  the 
end  of  May,  indeed,  when  it  was  evi- 
dent  that  Europe  would  not  treat  with 
the  Usurper,  who  had  broken  his  word 
and  his  vow,  and  when  it  appeared 
very  probable  that  Louis  XV III. 
would  return  to  France,  those  who 
desired  to  see  less  of  the  Jesuit  party 
—less  of  the  old  French  monarehical 
policy,  and  more  of  the  nature  and 
character  of  the  British  constitution 
in  the  government-  of  the  Bourbons, 
thought  it  indispensable  that  Louis 
XV 111.  should  be  informed,  that  it 
would  be  essential  that  the  charta 
should  be  more  religiously  observed ; 
and  that  M.  de  BlaeaSf  the  chief  of 
the  partv  of  the  old  regime,  should  no 
longer  direct  the  councils  of  the  king. 
M.  Guizot  consented  to  charge  him- 
self with  this  mission.     He  proceeded 
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to  Gand^  where  Louis  XVI IL  faad 
resided  more  than  two  months^  and 
had  with  that  able  monarch  a  long 
conversation^  in  which  he  stated  the 
possibility  of  establisliing  in  France^ 
as  he^  M.  Guizot,  desired,  a  strong 
and  powerful  monarchy  ;  at  the  same 
time  dso  he  wished  the  King  to  confer 
on  the  country  liberal  and  representa- 
tive institutions.  M.  Guizot  was  no 
friend  to  impoverishing  the  aristo- 
cracy— ^nor  to  a  peerage  for  life — ^nor 
to  infringing  on  the  prerogatives  of 
the  throne ;  but  he  believed  it  to  be 
possibloi  by  keeping  Romanism  in  the 
backgroundf  and  men  of  the  1780' 
regime  out  of  office,  to  establish  a 
firm  constitutional  monarchy  in  the 
French  dominions. 

When,  a  month  afterwards,  Louis 
XVIII.  returned  to  France,  he  wisely 
dbmissed  M.  de  Blacas,  published  his 
famous  proclamation  of  Cambray,  in 
which  he  acknowledged  the  mistakes 
of  1814,  and  added  to  the  charta  new 
guarantees.  Such  was  the  nature, 
such  the  duration,  and  such  the  results 
of  the  mission  of  M.  Guizot  to  Gand ; 
and  yet  on  such  grounds  have  his 
enemies  brought  charge  afler  charge 
Against  him  of  having  belonged  to  the 
Blacas  party — of  having  encouraged 
a  foreign  invasion^of  having  taken 
up  arms  against  France — and  of  course 
of  being  anti-national.  Of  no  por- 
tion of  his  life  need  M.  Guizot  be 
ashamed ;  but  if  there  be  any  period 
of  which  he  may  be  more  proud  than 
another,  it  is  of  that  in  which,  by 
an  act  of  persbnal  courage,  and  sacri- 
fice of  popularity,  he  sought  at  once 
to  perform  the  duty  he  owed  to  his 
king,  and  that  which  he  likewise  owed 
to  his  country. 

At  this  period  the  minority  of  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  impressed 
with  a  notion  that  an  attempt  was  to 
be  made  to  diminbh  the  influence  of 
the  crown,  and  to  attack  its  preroga- 
tives. It  would  not,  therefore,  listen 
to  any  measures  which  might- even  in- 
directly seem  to  have  that  tendency, 
and  it  was  called  la  chatnbre  iatrou- 
vable.  M.  de  Klarbois  was  compelled 
to  retire,  and  the  ultra-Romanist  party 
triumphed.  M.  Guizot  now  resigned 
his  humble  office  of  <'  Maitre  des  Re- 
quetesi'^  feeling  it  to  be  his  duty  not 
to  receive  a  salary  from  an  adminis- 
tration he  could  not  conscientiously 
support.  The  vast  Question  was  now 
uder  discussion  of  whether  the  charta 


of  1814,  as  amended  in  1815,  should 
be  construed  literally  or  liberdly,  t.  e. 
whether  it  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
France  and  of  the  dynasty,  that  the 
charta  should  be  read  and  construed 
popularly  or  monarchically.  M.  de 
Vitrolles,  in  a  pamphlet  of  great  nerve 
and  talent,  maintained  the  necessity 
of  a  monarchical  construction.  M. 
Guizot  replied  to  it  in  a  pamphlet,  en* 
titled  "2>«  Gouvernement  reprcMeniatif 
et  de  VEtat  actuel  de  la  France"  iC 
de  Vitrolles  belonged  to  a  party  which 
believed  the  permanency  of  the  Bour- 
bon dynasty  in  France  to  be  dependent 
on  the  triumph  of  the  high  Cathoiie 
party.  This  was  his  error.  He  was 
a  zealous  and  devoted  servant  of  his 
king,  but  his  Romanism  was  injurious 
to  the  cause  he  desured  to  serve.  M. 
Guizot,  on  the  other -hand,  did  $iot 
render  sufficient  justice  to  the  intcgri^ 
and  good  intentions  of  his  political  an- 
tagonist, and  treated  him  as  an  enemy 
of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  com- 
munity. M.  Vitrolles  could  not,  in 
his  turn,  believe  that  M.  Guizot  de- 
sired ihe  permanence  of  the  Bourbons 
and  the  strength  of  the  monarchy — 
because  he  could  not  understand  how 
monarchy.  Protestantism,  and  liberty 
could  go  hand  in  hand  together. 

At  Uie  same  period  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
corporation  of  the  Jesuits  to  have  se- 
cured to  their  body  exclusively  the 
right  and  the  duty  of  educating  the 
youth  of  France.  This  was  a  vital 
question  to  Protestantism,  and  BrL 
Guizot  was,  of  course,  at  his  post. 
Whibt  ho  rendered  justice  to  the 
learning  and  profound  acquirements 
of  the  Jesuits,  he  demonstrated  their  . 
total  want  of  adaptation  to  the  age  in 
which  we  live,  and  to  that  freedom  of 
thought  and  enquiry  so  necessary  to 
the  spread  of  truth  and  the  advance- 
ment of  education.  And,  alas  I  thb 
was  the  misfortune  of  the  eldest  branch 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon.  They 
were  badly  counselled.  They  always 
meant  well.  They  always  desired  the 
happiness  of  France.  Every  action  of 
their  lives  had  that  tendency ;  but  they 
were  surrounded  by  men  who  induced 
them  to  believe  that  their  security, 
their  peace,  their  glory,  all  depended 
on  the  triumph  of  ultra- Romanism. 

It  is  impossible,  in  our  opinion,  to 
express  more  wisdy  or  more  power- 
fully than  M.  Guizot  has  done  in  the 
following  passage,  the  difference  there 
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is  between  the  reli^ous  and  Uie  super« 
stitioiu  education  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. M.  Giuzot  desired  the  youth  of 
France  to  be  brought  up  religiously-^ 
tlie  Jesmts  wished  them  to  be  brought 
np  superstitiausfy  i — 

"  U  est  des  gens  qui  voudraient  que 
]*education  fut  non  pas  religieusej  mais 
aaperstitieuse ;  non  pas  forte  et  morale, 
mius  assenrie  aux  plus  miserables  pre- 
jngea ;  ces  hommes  la  pensent  que  la 
science  ruine  les  moeurs  ;  que  les 
lumieres  perdent  les  etats ;  quo  la 
raison  tue  la  religion  ;  que  hors  de  la 
servitude  d*esprit  et  de  Tignorance,  U 
n*y  h  de  salute  ni  pour  la  morale,  ni 
pour  Fautel,  ni  pour  le  trone,  et  que 
pour  prevenir  lo  retour  des  Revolu- 
tions, U  faut  revenir  sans  reserve  aux 
lois  et  aux  usages  des  temps  passes, 
qui  cependant  les  ont  amenees.  Aux 
jenx  de  ces  hommes  runiversit^  est 
en  effet  tres  coupable;  car  elle  n*a 
point  fait  ce  qu*elles  desirent :  Elle  n*a 
point  cm  que  rinstruction  publique 
eut  pour  objet  de  maintenir  et  de 
propager  Tignorance ;  que  des  chaises 
de  philosophie  et  de  logique  fussent 
institutes  pour  asservir  la  raison; 
Elle  n*a  pomt  intcrdit  aux  mathema- 
ticiens  Tenseigument  des  mathema- 
tiques,  aux  physicicns  celui  de  la 
physique,  aux  Juriscousultes  colui  du 
droit  des  gens,  aux  medecins  celui  de 
Fanatomie;  elle  n*a  point  travaill«$  a 
ressnscitcr  la  superstition  et  le  fana- 
ticisme ;  elle  a  favoris6  le  progres  de 
toutes  les  sciences  et  de  tootes  les 
lumieres.  Si  c'est  la  ce  qu*on  lui 
reproche,elle  pent  avoucr  et  proclamer 
elle-meme  ses  torts;  elle  u  a  pas  besoin 
de  8*en  defendre/* 

The  question,  in  the  summer  of  181 6, 
which  occupied  all  minds  and  engaged 
the  attention  of  all  Europe,  was,  how- 
ever, this — whether  tho  Chamber  of 
Deputies  should  overtlirow  the  Minis- 
try, or  whether  the  Ministry  would 
procure  the  dissolution  of  the  Cham- 
ber. In  the  Chamber,  at  that  period, 
existed  a  party  called  "Doctrinaires,'* 
Its  chiefs  wero  Decazes,  Pasquier, 
Royer  C<^lard,  Camille  Jordan,  and 
De  Scrre.  They  were  as  monarchical 
as  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  but  they 
were  likewise  as  enlightened.  They 
dreaded  a  re-action  against  the  Mo- 
narchy, and  in  favour  of  the  empire 
and  the  Republic.  They,  therefore, 
counselled  prudent  and  wise  measures ; 
and,  abovo  all,  the  separation  of  the 
Court  from  the  Jesuit  and  nltra-Ro- 


manist  party*  M.  Gulzot  prepared 
on  this  subject  a  "Memoire  politique** 
for  the  inspection  of  Louis  XVIIL 
It  was  presented  to  that  able  and  en- 
lightened Prince  by  M.  Decazes.  It 
produced  the  desired  effect;  and,  on 
the  5th  September,  1816,  the  Cham- 
ber  was  dissolved. 

And  this  appears  to  us  a  fit  moment 
to  say  a  few  words  on  a  question  which 
has  often  been  put,  and  as  variously 
replied  to,  of  "  What  is  a  Doctri* 
naire  f  '*  Tho  term  has,  of  late  years, 
been  used  as  one  of  reproach.  A  poli- 
tician of  moderate,  fixed,  monarchical, 
and  vet  constitutional  principles,  is 
called  a  Doctrinaire; — above  all,  if 
he  be  philosophical,  moral,  and  reli- 
gious. Before  the  first  Revolution  in 
France,  the  Doctrinaires  existed  la  a 
corporation,  whose  business  it  was  to 
instruct  the  youth  of  the  country. 
Royer  CoUard  was  educated  in  a  col- 
lege of  "Doctrinaires:**  his  brother 
was  the  "  Oratorien;**  and  his  uncle 
was  at  the  head  of  a  community  of 
Doctrinaires  at  Arras.  M.  Royer 
ColUrd  was  denominated  a  "  Doctri- 
naire'* in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
not,  however,  because  he  had  been 
educated  in  a  Doctrinaire  college — but 
because,  at  tho  French  tribune,  his 
manner,  logic,  eloquence,  were  always 
severe,  grave,  and  took  that  dogmatic 
form — that  logical  and  rigorous  de- 
duction— wliich  clearly  announced  a 
body  of  doctrines  fully  decided  on  and 
adopted.  M.  Royer  Collard  and  bit 
friends  accepted,  however,  this  term 
of  reproach---accusing,  in  their  turn, 
the  ultra-Romanist  portion  of  tlio 
monarchical  party  of  marching  blindly 
under  the  inspiration  of  their  momen- 
tary passions  and  interests,  without 
principles  and  without  doctrines  which 
could  possibly  secure  the  repose  of  the 
country  and  the  stability  of  the  throne. 
The  epoch  during  which  the  Doctri- 
naires were  called  on  to  prepare  in  the 
Council  of  State  and  to  support  in  the 
Chambers  the  projects  of  the  Govern- 
ment, is  certainly  the  period  during 
which  the  monarchy  was  the  most 
popular  and  secure ;  and  yet  during 
which  the  political  institutions  of 
France  made  the  greatest  atd  most 
regular  progress.  It  was  by  them 
that  nearly  dl  the  constitutional  laws 
of  that  period  were  prepared;  and 
though  M.  Guizot,  from  not  being 
old  enough  according  to  the  then  law 
(which  fixed  the  age  of  forty  for  ad- 
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mlMtoxi  to  tlie  Chamb^Oi  Iras  un- 
able to  assist  his  friends  in  the  Cham* 
ber  of  Deputies^  yet>  as  <'  Maitr^ 
tU»  HequeteB,**  and  later^  in  1818,  as 
Coanciilor  of  State,  he  assisted,  by 
his  indirect  influence,  and  contributed 
powerfully  to  the  improTeinents  which 
then  took  place.  The  election  law 
of  181 7>  which  established  the  sys- 
tem of  direct  election  and  the  equality 
Of  electoral  capacities.  Was  likewise 
principally  prepared  by  him.  The 
wise  and  excellent  law,  which  in 
1819  abolished  the  CsNsoasttip,  and 
established,  for  the  first  time,  the  trial 
fty  jury  for  offences  of  the  press,  was 
lULewise  touched  by  his  hand.  The 
law  of  recruitment,  which  destroyed 
the  hopes  of  the  ultra- Romanists  in 
the  army,  was  also  indebted  to  him  for 
its  perfection. .  M.  Guizot,  however, 
whilst  he  aided  the  servants  of  the 
erown  in  their  efforts  to  secure  to 
France  a  strong  and  monarchical,  but 
a  constitutional  government,  remained 
wholly  a  stranger  to  that  fierce  spirit 
of  opposition  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Crown,  which  Was  excited  by  the 
Lafayettes,  Lafittes,  Lamarques,  Con- 
Btants,  Salvertes,  Barthos,  and  Thierses 
of  the  Chamber  and  of  the  press,  of 
the  mob  and  of  the  clubs.  The  dif- 
ference between  these  men  and  M. 
Ouisot  was  as  great  as  between  M. 
Oui2ot  and  the  Jesuits.  The  violent 
opposition  got  up  outside  the  Cham- 
bers wished  not  to  enlighten,  and  sup- 
port, establish,  and  improve  the  mo^ 
narchy,  but  to  overthrow  it.  Whereas 
M.  Guizot  and  his  friends  were 
anxious  to  take  away  all  Just  cause  of 
eomplaint,  and  render  the  constitu- 
tional monarchy  as  durable  as  France 
herself. 

The  murder  of  the  Duke  de  Berri 
Was  the  commencement  of  a  new  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  Restoration. 
What  was  to  be  done  ?  The  Crown 
had  yielded  to  the  advice  of  the  Doc- 
trinaires. The  Revolutionists  had 
insolently  and  falsely  attributed  such 
concession  to  fear  and  to  cowardice. 
Little  did  they  know  the  character  of 
Louis  XVIII.  or  estimate  his  mind  or 
heart.  The  assassination  of  the  Duke 
Was  a  direct  attack  on  the  hereditary 
descent  of  the  crown.  The  Duke 
and  Duchess  d*  Angouleme  were  with- 
out offspring,  and  no  hope  could  be 
•ntertained  of  descendants  from  that 
quarter.    Tho  Puchess  of  Berri  was 


young,  gayi  and  likely  to  become  th# 
mother  of  a  lai^  fionily.  The  Dake 
was  healthy  and  vigorouB.  To  attaek 
him  was  to  attack  the  dynasty — ^the 
whole  race — and  he  was  murdered* 
Who  can  wonder  that  such  an  event 
led  to  a  change  both  of  measures  and 
men  ?  Royer  Collard,  CamiUe,  Jor- 
dan^  and  de  Barante,  were  deprived 
of  their  offices,  and  M.  Gdaeot  re» 
signed  his  post,  and  even  refused  a 
pension.  M.  Ouiaot  did  not,  we 
think,  in  so  acting,  Judge  righUy,  or 
conduct  himself  with  that  reasoo, 
loyalty,  and  patriotism  which  have 
distinguished  nearly  all  the  actions  of 
his  life.  He  did  not  make  anffidenl 
allowance  for  the  position  in  whidi 
the  throne  was  placed  by  such  an 
event.  He  did  not  see  with  eofficient 
clearness  the  dangers  which  menaced 
the  throne,  and  the  absolute  neceedty 
which  there  was  for  putting  a  stop  to 
the  fanaticism  of  that  period.  If,  in- 
stead of  writing  political  pamphlets, 
undoubtedly  of  great  merit  and  pro> 
digious  efft^t,  during  the  years  1820, 
1821,  and  1822,  <*  On  the  Government 
of  Fhxnce  from  the  Restoration  doum^ 
wards  " — "  On  Conspiracies  and  Po- 
litical Justice  "—and  <'  On  the  Means 
possessed  btf  the  Oovemmeni  and  by 
the  Opposition,  in  the  then  state  cf 
France"  he  had  devoted  his  time 
and  talents,  as  a  servant  of  the  crown, 
to  counselling  the  King,  and  to  sup- 
porting in  the  council  of  state  moderate 
measures  and  philosophical  and  states- 
manlike views,  he  would,  in  our  opinioD, 
have  much  more  profitably  employed 
his  time  and  his  influence,  and  have 
deserved  yet  more  than  he  does  at 
present,  the  gratitude  of  his  country 
and  of  the  world. 

His  work  on  «*  The  Penalty  of 
Death  for  Political  OJhicts,**  was  of 
a  different  character.  He  admitted 
that  in  some  cases  the  penalty  must 
be  applied;  but  he  pleaded  for  the 
rare  use  of  so  terrible  a  weapon,  and 
contended,'as  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  done 
in  England,  for  the  gradual  and  inise 
amendment  of  the  criminal  code. 

Although  we  have  offered  some 
strictures  on  the  opposition  made  from 
1820  to  1822  by  M.  Guizot  to  the 
Government  of  the  King,  by  means 
of  political  pamphlets,  we  are,  how- 
ever, bound  to  add,  that  his  oppositiQii 
was  temperate,  respectful,  pariiamen- 
tary,  and  constitutional.    His  weft 
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no  Tti]ga#  appeals  to  ttie  inob^to 
igiionuiee->*to  passion^^or  to  preju-* 
dice ;  but  the  manly  appeals  of  a 
philoaophieal  mind  in  faTonf  of  prin« 
eiplea  and  of  a  system^  the  deTelope- 
ment  of  wbi^  he  believed  to  be 
essential  to  the  security  of  the  thronei 
and  the  happhiess  and  prosperity  of 
the  eountry. 

^  Je  ne  parle  pas*'  (said  M.  Guizot 
In  liis  work  on  the  Penalty  of  Death  )> 
"  de  ces  hommes  qui«  sans  conspirefj 
sans  agifi  portent  cependant  an  gon*' 
Temement  nne  reritabie  malTeillance^ 
ni  meme  de  cenz  d  qui  Fhabitude  de 
roppositioneonstitutionnelle  rend  sus- 
pects les  perils  et  les  volont§s  da 
pouYoir.  Je  m*adresse  d  ce  public 
tnunensey  qui  n*a  ni  engagement  ni 

riion  poutiques;  qui  yeut  I'ordre  et 
liberty  l^ale,  parcequ*ii  en  a 
besoin  pour  ses  affaires^  pour  ses 
interets  propres  et  joumaliers." 

In  like  manner,  though  M.  Guizot 
belonged  at  that  time  to  the  **  opposi- 
tion" he  took  care  to  separate  himself 
from  the  opposition  of  the  mob ;  and 
from  that  blind  and  infatuated  opposi* 
tion  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  which 
eonsented  to  be  led  instead  of  to  lead 
— to  be  dictated  to  by  popular  de« 
ekdmers  and  demagogues^  instead  ^of 
to  march  wisely^  temperately,  and 
eonstitationally.  The  following  cita- 
tion from  his  ^'  Means  possessed  by 
the  Gopemment  and  by  the  Opposition, 
in  the  then  state  of  France"  will  abun« 
dantly  confirm  our  opinion. 

"  11  ne  snffit  point  d  Topposition  de 
bien  recueiUir  tons  les  ^l^ments  de  sa 
force,  de  n*en  ati^ner  aucun.  J*ai  dit 
qa*oii  n'^tait  point  fort  si  Ton  n*6tait 
libre.  On  n*est  point  Hbre,  si  Ton  n'a 
le  sentiment  de  sa  propre  dignity,  si 
Ton  descend  au-dessous  de  sa  situa- 
tion. Le  droit  de  I'opposition  dans 
les  chambres,  c*est  de  diriger,  nou  de 
soiTre  son  parti  au- dehors.  Elle  est 
en  tete— non  en  queue.  C'est  a  ce 
titre  qa*ils  ont  M  choisis  pour  chefs; 
e*est  comme  les  meilleurs,  les  plus 
eapables,  les  plus  utiles  membres  dn 
parti,  qu'ils  ont  M  envoy^s  au  poste 
difBcile  et  Eminent.  On  a  eu  d*eux 
— cette  id^e  qu*ib  Talent  aussi  d*eux- 
memes.  •  .  .  Vous  yous  dites  les 
nterpretes,  les  protecteurs,  les  ^lus 
Tune  grande  opinion,  d  un  int^ret 
duissant;  soyez  done,  i  tos  propres 
peux,tels  que  tous  tous  pr^sentez  aux 
yens-  des  autres.     Estimez  reus  ce 


que  yous  ^tef  #  et  retoumeii  tons  ysts 
yob  amis,  sans  descendre  du  rana^  oH 
YOUS  YoUlez,  od  11  faut  que  Yos  adVer- 
saires  yous  Yoient  places.'* 

M.  Guizot  continued  for  a  long 
time  his  lessons  from  his  chair,  as 
Professor  of  Modem  History  to  the 
youth  of  France.  His  labours  were 
prodigious;  lus  research  immense* 
His  dcYelopements  of  the  history  of 
representatiTO  goYemments,  in  the 
Yarious  states  of  Etirope,  from  the  fall 
of  the  Roman  empire,  will  live  for 
ages  to  attest  his  learning,  acuteness^ 
and   industry.     The  ultra-Romanlst 

Sarty  counselled  the  crown  to  suspend 
is  course  of  history — and  it  was  sus- 
pended. How  did  M.  Guizot  act 
under  such  painful  and  difficult  cir- 
cumstances ?  Did  he  open  a  deadly 
fire  against  the-  government  of  his 
King?  No — he  retired  to  his  books 
and  his  studies— laid  aside  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day,  and  the  agitations  of 
the  hour — and  betook  him  to  the  pre» 
paration  of  his  celebrated  «  Colkctian 
of  Memoirs  relative  to  the  history  of 
the  English  Revolution.**  He  felt  that 
he  had  opposed  the  Government  as 
far  as  was  consbtent  with  the  loyal 
subjection  be  owed  to  his  prince;  and 
that  now  other  duties  were  imposed 
on  him  of  a  permanent  character,  and 
that  it  was  his  business  to  step  aside 
from  the  busy  scene  of  party  and 
political  warfare,  and  leave  the  rest  to 
time  and  to  events.  The  two  first 
volumes  of  his  "  History  of  the  English 
Rtvotution**  made  a  ^profound  im- 
pression on  the  public  mind  ;  but  the 
work  was  suddenly  broken  off  at  the 
murder  of  Cbarles,  and  it  has  not  yet 
been  resumed. 

M.  Guizot  also  prepared  at  this 
period  a  "  Collection  of  Memoirs  re- 
lative to  the  Ancient  History  of  France** 
--and  his  celebrated  "  Essays  on 
French  History."  His  leisure  hours 
were  occupied  by  a  **  Translation 
of  the  principal  Tragedies  of  Shak- 
speare  *' — and  by  historical  essays  on 
the  immortal  bard,  and  on  Calvin. 
A  periodical  pulMication,  entitled  the 
"Revue  Fran^aise"  in  which  the 
most  interesting  and  important  sub- 
jects of  politics,  morals,  and  legisla^ 
tiou  were  treated  with  transcendent 
talent  and  rectitude,  also  occupied  no 
small  portion  of  his  time ;  and  even 
to  the  ''  Globe  **  he  devoted  a  portion 
of  erery  week.     In  this  sphere  of 
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actiTity  and  usefulness  the  period  from 
1622  to  1827  passed  rapidly  away. 
Daring  all  this  time  M.  Guizot  re* 
fused  to  belong  to  any  political  asso- 
nation — and  H,  in  the  latter  Tear*  he 
had  continued  so  to  act,  and  had  refused 
to  have  joined  the  "  Sodeie  aide  toip 
et  le  del  faiderai*  he  would  better 
have  consulted  his  own  dignity*  and 
have  more  really  served  the  cause  of 
constitutional  government  in  that 
country.  But  "  to  err  is  human/'  to 
«  foigive  "  only  is  divine.  ««  That 
society  was  legal  and  constitutional/' 
replies  M.  Guizot.  Yes — ^but  though 
neither  illegal  nor  unconstitutional,  it 
was  intemperate,  anti-monarchical, 
and  above  all,  was  founded  and  sup- 
ported  by  men  who  wished  not  to 
strengthen  but  overthrow  the  mo- 
narchy. 

It  is  as  true  in  political  as  in  private 
life,  that  a  man  is,  and  must  be  judged 
by  the  multitude,  by  the  society  he 
frequents ;  and  M.  Guizot  was  there- 
fore churned  by  the  revolutionbts  as 
belonging  to  them,  and  to  their  cause, 
when  he  imprudently  consented  to  be- 
come a  member  of  their  electoral  asso- 
ciation. 

In  1828  tho  Martignac  Ministry 
was  formed.  Charles  X.  in  adopting 
this  measure  took  a  wise  and  enlight- 
ened step,  and  assured  to  himself  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  desired 
the  stability  of  the  monarchy,  by 
its  adaptation,  by  the  institutions  which 
surrounded  it,  to  the  changed  condi- 
tion of  France  and  of  the  world.  It 
was  then  that  M.  Guizot  showed  by 
his  conduct  and  sentiments,  the  differ- 
ence which  really  existed  between 
himself  and  tho  members  of  that 
**  thorough-going  opposition"  of  that 
period.  WhiUt  the  Constants,  La- 
layettes,  Lafittes,  and  Salvertes,  threw 
all  sorts  of  impediments  in  the  wav 
of  M.  Martign^*s  governments M. 
Guizot  did  all  he  could  to  second  and 
to  aid  it.  M.  do  Yatismerial,  as  mi- 
nister of  public  instruction,  authorized 
Messrs  Guizot,  Cousin,  and  Ville- 
marie,  to  recommence  their  courses  of 
philosophy  and  history  at  the  Sorbonne; 
and  when  Guizot  once  more  appeared 
as  the  grave,  enlightened,  severe, 
positive,  powerful,  and  philosophical 
professor  of  history,  the  youth  of 
France  were  in  ecstasy,  and  would  have 
carried  him  in  triumph.  But  no! 
though  proud  of  the  applause  of  his 
audience  when  bestowed  on  truth  and 


ybrtue— on  great  pfindi^et  and  real 
philosophy — he  was  alarmed  when- 
ever he  discovered,  in  any  bravos  at 
the  Sorbonne*  any  allusion  to  events 
which  were  passing  without— or  to 
party  politics,  with  which  scdenee  and 
philosophy  had  no  connexion.  He 
never  condescended  to  gain  the  pass- 
ing cheers  of  t^e  youth  of  France,  by 
flattering  their  sfeif-lovoy  their  dnno. 
cracy,  or  their  passions ;  but  he,  on 
the  contrary,  repelled  with  force  any 
]q>plauae  wfaich  might  by  posdbility 
be  construed  into  political  excitement. 
.  «  Gentlemen,"  he  said  to  hbyosng 
auditory  in  1628,  after  having  thanked 
them  for  the  effuaon,  the  warmth,  and 
the  length  of  their  applause,  **  seren 
years  ago,  we  used  to  enter  this  plaee 
with  uneasiness,  with  aad  anxiety ; 
we  knew  we  were  surrounded  by  dif- 
ficulties, by  perils  ;  we  felt  that  ve 
were  being  hurried  on  to  a  stale  of 
things  which  vamly,  by  the  force  of 
our  gravity,  our  tranquillity,  our  obe- 
dience, and  our  reserve,  wo  endea- 
voured to  prevent.  To-day  we  arise 
here  all  of  us,  you  as  well  as  mysdf, 
with  confidence  and  hope,  oar  hearts 
in  peace,  and  our  minds  free.  We 
have  but  one  way,  gentlemen,  of  show- 
ine^  our  gratitude  for  the  change  which 
h£  taken  place.  It  is  to  bring  along 
with  us  into  our  assemblies  and  to  our 
studies  the  same  reserve  which  we 
showed  when  every  day  we  £eared  that 
our  studies  would  be  rendered  difficult 
or  wholly  suspended.  I  claim  the  per- 
mission of  saying  to  you,  that  ^od 
fortune  is  full  of  chances,  delicate, 
fragile ;  hope  has  as  much  noed  of 
attention  as  fear ;  a  state  of  convales- 
cence requires  nearly  as  much  care,  as 
much  prudence,  as  a  state  of  illness. 
You  will  display  this  line  of  conduct, 
gentiemen ;  I  am  sure  you  will.  The 
same  sympathy,  the  same  intimate  and 
rapid  correspondence  of  sentiments 
and  of  ideas,  which  united  us  together 
in  difficult  and  trying  times,  will  still 
unite  us  in  better  days — and  will 
enable  us  to  profit,  as  we  should  do^ 
from  the  fruits  of  this  new  state  of 
things ;  I  rely  on  you,  gentiemen — I 
rely  fully  on  you— and  I  have  no  need 
of  any  thing  ))eyond  it.*' 

From  1828  to  1830,  M.  Guizot  dc 
voted  nearly  the  whole  of  his  time  to 
the  duties  of  his  professorship.  He 
acted  with  loyalty  and  hcmour.  He 
had  no  secret  thought^  or  obstinate 
and  violent  prejudices.     He  did  not 
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avail  himself  of  his  poddoli  to  preach 
treasoDy  or  insidioualy  to  g^t  up  an 
OppoaitioD.  His  labours  are  in  all  the 
French  libraries.  We  ha^e  perused, 
and  re-perused  them  with  delight ;  and 
certainly  there  is  not  a  phrase  to  be 
foiud  which  bore  on  the  events  of  the 
hour,  or  the  circumstances  of  the  mo- 
ment. 

At  the  end  of  1828  M.  Guizot  was 
married  a  second  time  to  Mademoiselle 
Elisa  Dillon,  the  niece  of  bis  first  wife, 
who,  when  on  her  deathbed,  expressed 
her  desire  that  he 'should  at  a  future 
period  be  united  to  her. 

In  January,  1830,  M.  Guizot  was 
elected  for  the  first  time  member  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  ar* 
roadissment  of  Litieux  had  the  honour 
of  returning  him ;  and  the  very  same 
daj,  at  another  part  of  France, 
Btrryer  was  for  the  first  time  also 
elected  a  Deputy.  They  were  both 
returned  for  their  virtues  and  their 
talents,  but  Guizot  to  oppose,  and 
Berryer  to  support  the  Polignac 
Administration.  Yet  Guizot  and  Ber- 
rjer  were  both  attached  to  their 
King ;  and  both  desired,  by  every 
means  in  their  power,  to  avert  the 
coming  collision. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  voted 
one  address  to  Charles  X.,  which  at- 
tacked  indirectly  his  prerogative  of 
choosing  his  own  ministers.  Charles 
X.  refused  to  submit  to  this  act  of  die* 
tatlon,  and  the  Chamber  was  dissolved. 
Bat  what  was  the  conduct  of  M.  Gui- 
zot? Did  he  make  a  factions  and 
unprincipled  opposition  ?  No.  He 
retired  to  Nismes — ^went  to  vote  as  an 
elector,  and  did  not  eyen  proceed  to 
lAtieux  to  canvass  for  re-election. 
He  was,  however,  agun  returned  by 
the  same  arrondissement  The  history 
of  the  Polignac  Administration  is  that 
of  the  mast  incapable  Cabinet  ever 
called  on  to  direct  the  affairs  of  a  great 
nation.  The  overthrow  of  the  Mar- 
tignac  Administration  was  a  great 
public  calamity ;  but  it  was  not  the 
laolt  of  either  M.  Guizot  or  the  court ; 
but  of  the  Opposition.  Never  was  any 
Cabinet  treated  more  unfairly  than 
was  that  of  M.  Martignac  by  the  Op- 
position in  the  ChamW  of  Deputies. 
It  became  necessary  to  construct  a 
new  Government.  Prince  Polignac 
was  sent  for.  He  was  not  equal  to 
the  task  he  undertook.  To  have  van- 
qubhed  the  Opposition  required  an 
army  of  200,000  men,  and  to  have 
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carried  the  o^onnances  of  July,  it  was 
necessary  to  bombard  Paris  from 
Montmartre.  Prince  Polignac  was 
surrounded  by  men  as  irresolute  as 
himself.  M.  de  Peyonnet  and  Coimt 
Bonrenort  were  the  sole  exceptions  ; 
but  the  former  was  not  listened  to, 
and  the  latter  was  sent  to  Algiers. 
The  ordonnances  of  July  were  made  in 
virtue  of  the  fourteenth  article  of  the 
charta;  but  there  was  no  power  to  en- 
force them,  and  the  King  and  Roys  1 
Family  had  no  refuge  but  in  flight. 
So  incapable  was  the  Polignac  Ad- 
ministration, that  not  even  a  minister 
could  be  found  to  proceed  with  the 
Duchess  of  Berry  and  the  Duke  of 
Bourdeauz  to  the  capital,  to  say,  "  Be» 
hold  your  King!'' 

The  ordonnances  of  July  1B30  were 
a  thunderbolt  to  M.  Guizot.  He 
could  scarcely  believe  his  own  senses 
when  he  read  them.  He  knew  the 
rcs'istance  which  would  be  made  to 
them ;  and  he  also  knew  how  unpre- 
pared was  the  Government  to  enforce 
them.  He  urged  on  the  King  to  with- 
draw them.  He  urged  in  vain.  The 
barricades  of  three  days  triumphed 
over  the  royalty  of  so  many  centuries 

and  a  fraction  of  the  Deputies  met 

to  make  a  King,  and  vote  a  charta. 

M.  Guizot  was  one  of  those  who 
believed  that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
reconstruct  a  firm  and  durable  monar« 
cby  with  theold  materials  of  the  resto- 
ration. M.  Berryer  thought  other- 
wise. They  both  desired  a  monarchy  ; 
and  they  both  desired  that  it  should  be 
strong.  They  both  believed  that  the 
abdications  of  Charles  X.  and  of  the 
Duke  of  Angouleme  must  be  looked 
upon  as  final.  But  M.  Berryer  thought 
and  felt,  that  the  Duke  of  Bourdeauz 
was  the  best  pledge  of  security,  peace, 
order,  and  liberty  to  France ;  and  we 
thought,  and  think  so  still.  M.  Gui- 
zot held  a  different  opinion,  and  he 
voted  for  Louis  Philip,  first  as  Lieu- 
tenant. General  of  the  kingdom — and 
then  as  King  of  the  French.  He  did  not 
80  act  from  any  unworthy  motive. 
He  had  no  desire  to  establish  a  citizen 
royalty,  or  a  republic  in  disguise.  He 
never  desired  or  though^  of  rendering 
France  more  democratical  than  she 
was ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  from  the 
first  moment,  he  took  his  stand  with 
the  par^  of  &bsistance. 

The  Revolution  of  1830  was  never 
desired,  expected,  or  rejoiced  at  by  M. 
Guizot.     He  did  not  belong  to  tha^ 
8s 
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pftrty  in  the  Chamber,  and  the  nation, 
which  affected  great  respect  for  the 
King,  the  Royal  Family,  and  the 
rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown,  and  which  yet  did  all  tliey 
could  to  discredit  or  to  undermine 
them.  It  is  true  that  a  large  portion 
of  the  Opposition  only  acted  fictitious 
parts  in  the  comedy  which  they  per- 
formed during  fifteen  years  of  the 
Restoration ;  but  M.  Guizot  was  not 
of  this  number. 

From  the  moment  of  the  triumph  of 
the  Revolution  in  1830,  M.  Guizot 
raised  the  standard  of  resistance.  This 
was  not  surprising.  He  had  opposed, 
during  the  Restoration,  the  inflnence 
of  the  ultra- Catholic  party, — but  he 
had  never  desired  the  overthrow  of 
the  Bourbons,  or  of  a  legitimate 
monarchy.  It  was  now  his  turn  to 
combat  with  the  partisans  of  the  Ex- 
Emperor  and  of  the  Ex- Republic  ; 
and  he  has  done  so  with  a  firmness 
which  nothing  could  intimidate,  and 
with  a  zeal  and  energy  which  have 
been  almost  superhuman.  Those 
who  had  only  afiected,  during  fifteen 
years,  their  desire  to  see  established  a 
firm  constitutional  monarchy,  were 
naturally  much  disappointed  at  the 
direction  given  by  M.  Guizot  to  the 
march  of  the  Government  immediately 
after  the  events  of  July.  They  de- 
manded the  annulling  of  the  treaties 
ef  1814  and  1815.  He  insisted  on 
their  execution.  They  required  that 
the  monarchy  should  be  surrounded 
by  Republican  institutions.  He  laugh- 
ed at  their  requisition,  and  scorned  at 
their  folly.  They  proposed  a  manifest 
and  palpable  contradiction.  TVi^^  pro- 
claimed that  the  Revolution  of  1830 
could  not  exist  in  good  fellowship  with 
the  other  European  powers.  He  as- 
serted that  the  only  chance  of  duration 
for  the  new  dynasty  was  to  keep  all 
the  "  engagements  made  with  Europe 
by  the  fallen  throne."  T/iey  cried, 
*«  War  and  enlarged  frontiers."  He 
cried,  ''  Peace  with  Europe,  satisfac- 
tion with  our  present  allotment,  and 
order  in  our  capital  and  our  depart- 
ments." They  cried,  "  Universal  suf- 
frage." He  cried,  "  Property  must  be 
the  qualification  of  electors  in  a  coun- 
try where  property  is  so  much  divided, 
and  where  all  who  ought  to  vote,  can- 
not fail  of  possessing  the  property 
which  is  essential  to  enable  them  to  do 
so."  They  cried,  "  Down  with  the 
priests  —  clown  with  religion,"  He 
cried,  "  Religion  must  bo  the  basis  of 
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all  eivilised  governments."  They 
cried,  "  Aid  the  Poles  I  Asust  the 
Saxons  1  Rush  to  Spain!  Rouse  all 
Italy  to  arms  for  liberty  or  deaA !" 
He  cried,  '*  Leave  eaeh  natioa  to 
manage  its  own  aflhirs — to  adopt  its 
form  of  govemmeBt  to  its  wants  and 
attainments—- remain  at  home — cul- 
tivate the  arts,  sciences,  industry  and 
peace."  As  their  programmes  were 
so  different,  who  can  be  astonished  at 
the  virulence  by  which  he  has  been 
assailed — at  the  obloquy  to  which  he 
has  been  subject, — or  at  the  fidsehoods 
which  have  been  propagated  as  to  his 
doctrines,  and  his  system  ? 

With  a  system  thus  opposed  to  po- 
pular clamour,  and  to  mob  expedaHons, 
Af.  Guizot  accepted  the  provisional 
appointment  of  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, which  he  held  only  a  few 
days ;  and  then  charged  by  the  Lien- 
tenant- General  of  the  kingdom,  be 
became  first  of  all  Commissary,  and 
then  Minister  of 'the  Home  Depart- 
ment.  Aware  of  the  necessity  of 
making  great  temporary  concessions 
at  such  a  moment  to  the  demands  of 
the  popular  Tribunes,  he  changed  in 
a  few  days  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
departmental  administration  of  Franee, 
appointing  76  new  prefects,  161  sub- 
prefects,  and  88  general  secretaries. 
He  could  not  act  otherwise ;  for  un- 
less at  the  moment  such  changes  had 
taken  place,  Lafayette  would  have 
roused  the  whole  **  eamtille**  of  the 
kingdom  to  arms.  But  M.  Guizot 
hastened  to  acknowledge  that  he  was 
aware  of  the  unsatisfactory  character 
of  this  rapid  and  really  unnecesairy 
new  organization.  *'  I  hasten  to  ad- 
mit," he  said,  *'  that  it  is  impossible 
but  that  in  a  work  so  extensive  many 
errors  must  have  been  committed,  for 
which  the  rapidity  with  which  it  was 
executed  would  itself  supply  a  suf- 
ficient reason.  I  acknowledge  these 
errors,  and  I  add,  that  as  time  shall 
point  them  out  one  after  the  oUier, 
they  shall  be  instantly  remedied." 

Whilst  Minister  of  the  Interior,  he 
presented  to  the  Chambers,  and  ob- 
tained the  adoption,  1st,  of  a  law  for 
subjecting  offences  of  the  press,  and 
political  offences,  to  trial  by  jurr; 
2d,  for  rendering  it  imperative  on  de- 
puties to  be  re  elected  who  should  be 
appointed  to  salaried  places  under  go- 
vernment, after  their  original  electioii 
as  deputies  $  8d,  for  rendering  neces- 
sary an  annual  vote  of  the  oontli^geiit 
of  the  army,  and  for  r^alatiBf  the 
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grades  of  officers  la  the  army  and 
Davy  ;  ancU  ^th*  the  law  for  establiah- 
ing  and  regulating  the  national  guards 
of  the  kingdom. 

Besides  these  laws^  M.  Giuzot  pre- 
pared>  in  the  short  space  of  three 
months^  a  municipal  and  departmental 
law,  an  electoral  law,  and  a  law  rela- 
ting to  printers  and  printing  establish* 
ments. 

But  M.  Guiiot  was  obnoxious  to  the 
Radical  party.  "  Down  with  him  I 
— down  with  him!*'  was  the  cry. 
Associations  and  clubs  were  every 
where  formed  against  him  and  his 
ministry ;  and  on  the  3d  November^ 
1830>  he  left  the  councils  of  the  king. 
At  that  moment  it  would  have  been 
madness  to  resist  the  will  of  the  popu- 
lace. If  M.  Guizot  had  not  then  given 
way,  the  state-prisoners  at  Yincennes, 
the  ek-ministers  of  Charles  X.,  would 
have  been  sacrificed  to  revolutionary 
fiiry.  A  more  popular,  but  less  able 
and  less  virtuous  administration  was 
necessary  to  conduct  the  trial  before 
the  court  of  Peers  ;  and  the  result  de- 
monstrated that  M.  Guizot  acted  wise- 
ly in  retiring  from  office  at  that  mo- 
ment of  passion  and  excitement.  The 
ministry  of  Lafitte  capitulated  with 
the  clubs,  flattered  the  demagogues, 
and  cried,  *<  Bravo  f"  to  the  associa- 
tions. It  was  perhaps  necessary  that 
it  should  do  so.  The  hour  for  resist- 
ance had  not  arriyed.  The  army  was 
not  at  that  time  what  it  is  now ;  and 
the  National  Guards  were  then  half 
composed  of  the  refuse  of  society.  All 
this  was  afterwards  changed;  and 
subsequently,  when  reason  took  the 
place  of  passion,  and  a  love  of  order 
and  a  desire  for  repose  were  substitu- 
ted for  the  cries  of  *'  March  to  the 
frontiers** — and  "  To  our  brethren  in 
Poland,  Spain,  and  Italy" — then  M. 
Guizot  aided  Casimir  Perier  in  his 
great  work  of  detei mined  and  obsti* 
nate  resistance. 

At  length  this  period  arrived.  M. 
Guizot  saw  the  moment  favourable 
for  making  an  appeal  to  the  chambers 
and  the  nation.  Nearly  four  months 
of  goTemmental  disorder,  from  3d  No- 
▼emher,  1830,  to  20th  February,  1831, 
had  been  an  experiment  of  sufficient 
length;  and  so  tremendous  was  the 
attack  made  by  M.  Guizot  on  the  Ca- 
binet of  Lafitte,  that  that  individual 
admitted  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
that  be  no  longer  saw  a  msyooity  for 
him  ;  and  that  if  such  was  the  opinion 


of  the  minority  then  present,  he  should 
take  the  orders  of  the  king.  '*  Qui  t 
oui  r  cried  the  centres  en  masse — 
and  the  lirlinistry  of  Lafitte  was  at  an 
end. 

A  new  Cabinet  was  formed  on  the 
13th  March,  1831,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Casimir  Perier.  After  God 
—and  public  reason — Casimir  Perier 
saved  France.  He  died  the  victim  of 
his  resolution.  His  conflicts  with 
anarchy  were  prodigious.  His  suc- 
cess was  most  memorable.  In  his 
battles  with  the  hydra,  he  was  always 
courageously  supported  by  Guizot; 
and  many  a  vote  was  gained  by  his 
manly  eloquence  and  irresistible  rea- 
son. The  death  of  Casimir  Perier 
was  an  European  calamity.  For  a 
few  days  the  cause  of  resistance  ap- 
peared to  be  in  danger,  and  faction 
raised  its  head — and  cried,  "  Union 
and  Victory!^'  But  the  union  was 
wanting,  and  the  victory  did  not  there- 
fore follow. 

On  the  nth  October,  1832,  was 
formed  the  Ministry  of  Marshal  SoiUt, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  three 
days  in  November,  1834,  when  the 
Duke  of  Prassano  was  Minister  for 
that  period,  had  nearly  four  years  of 
existence.  M.  Guizot  was,  during 
the  whole  of  that  time.  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction. 

That  Ministry  must  be  judged  by 
its  "  ensemble,''  and  not  by  its  isolated 
acts.  It  kept  peace  with  Europe ; 
faith  with  the  public  creditor;  at- 
tacked and  destroyed  all  secret  so- 
cieties ;  came  off  victorious  out  of 
three  civil  wars,  one  in  June,  1832, 
another  in  April,  1H34,  and  another  in 
La  Vendee ;  brought  the  RepublicHU 
chiefs  to  trial,  and  condemned  them 
in  spite  of  the  most  resolute  resistance 
eyer  made  in  any  country  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice ;  put  down 
political  associations ;  stopped  the 
mouths  of  all  hawkers  of  political 
libels  over  France^  and  hunted  down 
faction  into  its  secret  hiding-place,  till 
it  had  no  weapon  left  but  the  infernal 
machine  of  Fieschi  the  Regicide  1  The 
arrest  and  imprisonment  of  the  Duchess 
of  Berri  was  one  of  its  vast  faults,  but 
her  liberation  without  tiial  was  an  act 
of  magnanimity.  The  attack  on  the 
citadel  of  Antwerp  was  one  of  its 
offences,  but  the  immediate  withdrawal 
of  the  French  army  from  Belgium 
was  an  act  of  loyalty. 

During  the  whole  of  the  long  period 
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of  nearij  four  years  Uiat  M.  Guizot 
bdoDged  to  the  Ministry  of  the  11th 
October,  1832,  he  was  incessant  in  his 
attention  to  the  Tast  snbject  of  the 
public  instruction  of  France.  That 
was  his  department ;  and  never  could 
any  man  perform  with  more  fidelity, 
zeal,  and  talent  the  duties  of  this  im- 
portant post.  M.  Gnizot*s  first  object 
was  to  respect  the  clergy  of  all  deno- 
minations, both  Romanist  and  Pro- 
testant, but,  at  the  same  time,  to  take 
care  that  the  influence  of  the  Romish 
clergy  should  no  longer  be  injurious 
to  Sue  riung  generation.  His  next 
olgect  was  to  secure  to  the  ignorant 
population  of  France  the  elements  of 
a  plain  reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic education.  This  he  has  done 
most  efficiently.  France  had  never  so 
much  of  dementary  educaUon  as  she 
has  at  the  present  moment.  His  atten- 
tion to  the  public  schools  and  colleges 
merits  ihe  highest  praise.  We  know 
it  to  be  a  »ct,  that  M.  Guizot  re- 
quired periodical  reports  to  be  made 
to  him  Rom  all  the  colleges  of  France, 
as  to  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual 
progress  of  each  scholar ;  and  as  im- 
possible as  it  would  at  first  appear,  yet 
it  is  a  fiict,  that  he  read  and  ezanuned 
an  these  repcrtSt  and  when  he  obsenred 
in  two  reports  bad  accounts  of  the 
moral  state  of  the  same  youth,  he 
wrote  himseif  to  the  parents  or  guard- 
ians of  the  boy,  and  required  them  to 
exercise  their  influence  m  the  work  of 
reclaiming  him.  If  they  did  not,  or 
would  not  do  so,  he  caused  the  youth 
to  be  expelled.  The  correspondence 
which  M.  Guizot  thus  carricMi  on  with 
the  Departments  was  prodigious. 
Questions  became  multiplied,  but  they 
were  instantly  replied  to.  Difficulties 
arose,  but  they  were  at  once  met.  No 
delay  was  suffered  to  take  place  be- 
tween the  discovery  of  the  evu  and  the 
announcementof  the  cure.  Not  that  we 
are  approving  of  the  whole  system  of 
private  and  public  education  in  France : 
far — very  far  from  it.  But  M. 
Guizot  has  improved  it  &Ye  thousand 
per  cent — and  though  much  remains 
to  be  effected — veiy  much  indeed  has 
been  accomplished.  M.  Guizot  has 
attended  to  the  education,  as  well  as 
to  the  mere  instruction  of  the  youth  of 
France.  Morals  form  the  basis  of  his 
plan  ;  and  religion  he  will  never  sepa- 
rate-from  his  system.  His  speeches 
on  public  instruction  are  among  the 
most  finished  specimens  of  ftl««P4?al 
oratory  and  sound   Christian  philo- 


sophy to  be  found  in  any  1anguae:e. 
His  manly  eloquence  carries  all  hearts 
and  all  convictions  along  with  it; 
and  resistance  to  his  resistance  would 
be  impossible.  SoQie  of  the  orations 
of  M.  Guizot,  during  the  last  fire 
years,  on  the  great  question  of  public 
mstruction  in  France,  have  been  trans- 
lated, not  by  himself,  or  at  his  ovrn 
desire,  but  by  others,  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe-*and  vast  good  can- 
not but  have  rented  from  the  spread 
of  such  laige*  generous,  noble,  philo- 
sophical, moral,  and  Christian  veri- 
ties. 

M.  Guizot,  as  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  has  improved  what  wis 
defective  in  the  financial  regime  of 
the  University,  has  modified  andame- 
liorated  the  system  of  ezaminatioii 
for  the  posts  of  professors — ^has  placed 
on  a  different  footing  the  private 
schools  of  France — has  added  to  the 
museum  of  natural  history— greatly 
improved  the  public  libraries — ^re- 
formed, in  all  that  needed  refornuDg, 
the  College  of  France— and  estab- 
lished comrabsions,  composed  of  learn- 
ed men,  for  encouraging  the  cultira- 
tion  of  the  arts,  sciences,  and  all 
branches  of  knowledge,  especially  the 
knowledge  of  history.  Without  noise, 
clamour,  ostentation,  or  resorting  to 
any  meretricious  arts,  M.  Guizot  has 
rendered  eternal  service  to  his  coun- 
try by  the  system  of  public  education 
he  has  adopted  and  developed. 

The  Ministry  of  October  1832  was  at 
last  dissolved:  M.  Thiers  was  named 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council.  Hb  Admi- 
nbtration  was  shortened,  and  during 
the  period  of  its  existence,  M.  Guizot 
spoke  but  seldom.  Ho  passed  some 
months  in  the  country,  and  prepared 
for  new  conflicts  and  for  new  duties. 

When  the  Ministry  of  the  22d  of 
February  feU,  M.  Guizot  was  again 
applied  to  to  accept  office,  and  for  a 
few  months  he  was  again  Minister;  but 
combination  afler  combination  suc- 
ceeded with  rapidity,  and  the  wonl 
"  Amnesty"  was  pronounced  by  the 
King.  M.  Guizot  was  averse  to  a 
general  Amnesty.  Count  Mole  in- 
sisted  on  its  adoption.  All  attempts 
to  form  a  Ministry  without  making 
this  concession  were  ineffectual — and 
it  was  granted.  M.  Guizol  then 
became  once  more  a  partisan  of  rc- 
sistanoe.  He  dreaded  lest  concession 
should  be  mistaken  for  fear,  and  lest 
generosity  should   be   construed  to 
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mean  apprefaensioD.  He  prepared, 
thereforcj  to  combat  the  reYolutionary 
party,  and  to  demand  the  continuance 
of  repressive  laws  and  of  a  repressive 
system. 

On  the  Spanish  question  the  Cabi- 
net was  likewise  divided.  Some  were 
in  favour  of  an  intervention  for  the 
Qaeen  Regent ;  others  against  all  in- 
tervention in  the  affairs  of  independent 
states;  and  others  were  for  making 
DO  engagements  either  for  or  against 
an  intervention,  but  on  leaving  time 
and  events  to  decide.  Thus  the  old 
Cabinets  were  dissolved— new  com- 
binations were  made — and  neither 
Guizot  nor  Thiers  are  now  in  office. 
The  Ministry  of  the  present  moment 
is  a  combination  of  the  most  curious 
kind;  but  it  is  adapted  to  the  state 
of  public  feeling  and  desire  for  repose, 
and  has  no  inconsiderable  chances  of 
success  at  the  approaching  eleclions. 
Count  Mole  is  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs  and  President  of  the  Council. 
Count  Moutalivet,  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior. General  Bernard,  Minister  of 
War.  3f,  Lacase  Laplagiie,  Minis- 
ter of  Finance.  M,  Martin  du  Nordf 
Minister  of  Public  Works.  M.  'de 
Salvandy,  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion. M.  de  Rosamely  Minister  of 
Marine;  and  M.  Barthe,  Minister  of 
Justice.  The  Count  Mole  has  pre- 
vailed on  the  King  to  dissolve  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies.  The  elections 
in  France  will  be  proceeding  in  No- 
vember; and  in  becember  a  new 
Chamber  is  to  meet,  without  either 
Guizot  or  Thiers  in  the  Cabinet. 

Butitf.  Criiizo/ is  never  idle.  When 
in  office  he  turns  to  his  duties;  when 
out  of  office  to  his  books.  When 
public  affairs  require  that  his  voice 
should  be  heard,  he  is  always  the  first 
at  his  post.  When  he  falls  back  to 
the  character  of  a  private  individual, 
be  seeks  by  his  literary  labours  to 
benefit  society,  and  prepare  it  for  a 
futurity  of  gradual  but  certain  im- 
provement. 

This  is  M.  Guizot.  Few  men  have 
more  political  enenues— no  man  has 
more  private  friends.  His  talents  are 
admitted  by  all,  and  his  high  moral 
character  standis  perhaps  unrivalled 
amongst  the  public  men  of  France. 
Has  be  done  all  he  might  have  done 
for  the  cause  of  legitimacy  f  We 
think  not.  Has  he  done  all  he  could 
have  done  against  the  combined  efforts 
of  anarchy  and  democracy  ?  We  think 
he  has.     Few  men  understand  the 


science  of  government  as  well  as  him- 
self. No  man  can  comprehend  it  bet- 
ter. *  If  M.  Guizot  had  taken  as  active 
a  part  in  the  affairs  of  the  government 
under  the  restoration,  as  he  has  done 
under  Louis- Philippe,  the  Revolution 
of  1830  would  never  have  taken  place. 
But  was  it  his  fault,  or  that  of  the 
eldest  branch  of  the  House  of  Bour- 
bon, that  such  was  not  the  case  ?  The 
fault  was  mutual.  Mutual  confidence 
was  wanted  ;  and  yet  M.  Guizot 
ought  to  have  trusted  Charles  X.,  and 
we  feel  assured  that  the  departed 
monarch  would  have  done  well  to 
have  confided  in  M.  Guizot. 

If  M,  Guizot  shall  live  (and  his 
health  and  energies  are  unimpaired  at 
fifty  years  of  age),  he  must  return  to 
office.  The  present  Ministerial  com- 
bination must  of  necessity  be  changed 
— not  for  the  moment  perhaps,  but  in 
the  course  of  next  year — and  as  France 
is  now  reaping  the  advantages  of  a 
Conservative  and  pacific  policy,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  the  revolutionary 
party  will  become  again  triumphant. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  predict  that 
the  approaching  elections  in  that 
country  will  be  Conservative  ;  and 
though  we  must  continue  to  regret 
that  the  events  of  1830  have  excluded 
from  the  throne  the  pure  and  bright 
scion  of  the  eldest  branch  of  the  House 
of  Bourbon,  yet  we  frankly  admit  that 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Europe 
are  so  identified  witn  the  repose  and 
tranquillity  of  France,  that  we  should 
deprecate  any  change  which  was  not 
brought  about  by  the  gradual  and 
steady  triumph  of  Conservative  prin- 
ciples. 

M.  Guizot  possesses  a  lively  imagi- 
nation, a  vigorous  judgment,  an  active 
and  energetic  mind,  a  commanding 
person,  a  purely  inteUectual  face,  a 
noble  and  manly  action,  and  a  power 
over  his  auditory  which  is  felt  and 
admitted  by  all.  Simple  in  his  habits, 
frugal  in  his  tastes,  virtuous  in  his 
friendships,  and  moral  and  intellectual 
in  his  piirsuits — he  is  just  the  sort  of 
man  to  make  a  great  Protestant  leader 
— and  just  the  sort  of  Minister  to  save 
France  from  anarchy  and  revolution 
on  the  one  hand,  and  from  Papal  in- 
trigue and  ultra- Romanist  re-action 
on  the  other. 

**  Homines  ad  Deos  nullA  re  propius 
aecedimt,  qnam  taltUem  hominibos  dando." 

M.  Guizot  is  an  enlightened  Con* 
servative. 
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THE  BRITISH  COLONIZATION  OF  NEW  ZEALAND. 


We  are  deliglited  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  a  little  work 
bearing  for  its  title,  "The  British 
Colonization  of  New  Zealand,"  and 
expressing  the  views  of  a  society  of 
gentlemen  calling  themselves  the  New 
Zealand  Association,  and  engaged  in 
the  project  of  colonizing  and  civiliziog 
those  islands.  The  purpose  is  cer- 
tainly a  very  great  one,  and  the  mode 
in  wliich  it  is  to  be  attempted,  as  well 
as  the  various  inducements  for  attempt- 
ing it,  are  set  before  the  public  in  this 
little  volume. 

The  situation  of  New  Zealand  is 
well  known  ;  it  is  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  globe  to  that  which  we  inhabit ; 
so  near,  indeed,  to  our  antipodes,  and 
in  its  general  dimensions*  climate,  and 
insular  character  so  closely  resembling 
the  British  Islands,  that  it  would  re- 
quire but  a  little  stretch  of  imagination 
to  fancy  the  two  groups  exhibiting 
upon  the  surface  of  the  globe  a  minia- 
ture representation  of  those  twin  stars 
revolving  round  a  common  centre 
which  modem  astronomy  has  disclosed 
to  us  in  the  distant  regions  of  space. 

This  will  appear  from  the  followmg 
statements  with  regard  to  the  physical 
circumstances  of  that  country. 

*'  The  ialaods  of  New  Zealand  are  lita- 
mted  between  the  34th  and  48th  degrees 
of  south  latitude,  —  and  the  166th  and 
179th  degrees  of  east  longitude.  They 
•re  the  lands  nearest  to  the  antipodes  of 
Great  Britain ;— a  central  point  taken  in 
Cook  s  Strait,  which  separates,  and  is 
about  equidistant  from  the  northern  and 
southern  extremities,  of  the  two  principal 
islands,  being  seven  hundred  miles  from 
the  antipodes  of  London,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  bciug,  to  that  extent,  nearer  to  the 
equator. 

*'  In  shnpo  it  is  an  irregular  and  strag- 
gling oblung  :  and  in  detached  position 
from  the  nearest  conlinents,  New  Zealand 
bears  some  resemblance  to  the  British 
Isles.  It  resembles  them  in  other  matters 
of  greater  importance.  Like  them,  sur- 
rounded by  the  sea,  it  possesses  the  same 
meaus  of  ready  communication  and  of  ra- 
pid conveyance,  to  all  parts  of  its  coasts  ; 
and  the  same  facilities  for  an  extensive 
trade,  within  its  numerous  bays  and  rivers. 
The  temperature  of  the  warmer  latitudes 
in  which  it  is  placed,  is  influenced  or  re- 
inilated,  as  in  Great  Britain,  by  the  refresh- 
^  and  invigorating  sea  breezes,  and  the 


whole  line  of  coast  abounds  with  fish,  in 
great  variety  and  of  great  delicacy. 

"  By  the  latest,  and,  it  is  believed,  the 
most  accurate  account,  the  area  of  the 
Northern  Island  is  computed  at  forty 
thousand  English  square  miles,  while  that 
of  the  Southern  Island, — of  which  Stew- 
art's Island  may  be  considered  an  appen- 
dage,—  is  considerably  more  than  one 
third  larger.  The  extent  of  the  tvo 
islands  must  be  at  least  ninety-five  thou- 
sand English  square  miles,  or  above  sixty 
millions  of  square  acres. 

*'  The  face  of  the  country  presents  maoy 
striking  objects  to  arrest  and  engage  at- 
tention. There  is  a  range  of  vast  moaa- 
tains  traversing  the  centre  of  the  whole 
length  of  one  island,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  other ;  —  bays  and  faarbonrs  sie 
scattttvd  in  profusion  along  the  shores  of 
both  islands ; — and  there  is  a  cootiDvai 
succession  of  rivers  and  lakes,  cxtensiTe 
forests,  valleys,  open  country  and  plains, 
from  one  end  of  the  idands  to  the  other. 

**  The  mountains  of  New  Zealand  stretch 
along  the  centre  of  the  Southern  Ishmd, 
for  iu  whole  length,  and  along  the  beUer 
half  of  the  Northern  Island  ;  and  sloping 
gradually  down  towards  the  sea  leTcl, 
leave  an  immense  extent  of  forest,  plain, 
and  pasture,  on  both  sides  of  the  moua- 
tain  range,  between  it  and  the  sea.  A  few 
of  the  smaller  mountains  are  barren  or 
clothed  with  fern ;  but  by  Cur  the  greater 
number  are  covered,  up  to  the  range  of 
perpetual  snow,  by  nugnifieent  timber  of 
enormous  sise,  and  of  great  variety  of 
kmds. 

"  These  mountains,  from  their  vidnity 
to  all  parts  of  the  island,  and  their  great 
elevation,  exercise  a  constant  and  most 
beneficial  influence  on  the  dimate  and  ve- 
getation. The  clouds  which  collect  oti 
their  lofty  summits,  descend  and  dispene 
in  refreshing  and  never  failing  showers, 
over  the  whole  extent  of  the  countr}*. 
Hence  the  luxuriance  and  rapidity  of  ve- 
getation ;  the  never-fading  foliage  of  the 
trees,  and  the  equal  temperature  and  salu- 
brity of  the  climate  througfaont  the  whole 
year.  Innumerable  streams  descend  from 
them,  on  both  sides,  supplied  Irom  (be 
perpetual  snows,  on  their  summits,  and 
collecting  into  deep  and  navigable  rivers, 
fall  into  the  sea,  on  both  sides  of  the  island.  . 
at  a  distance  from  their  source,  in  some 
instances  of  two  hundred,  and  in  several 
of  above  a  hundred  miles.  To  the  sime 
cause  may  be  ascribed  the  absence  of 
droughts  and  hot  winds,  which  coasta&tly 
threaten,  and  too  often  blight,  the  cropa 
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and  pasCurea  of  lome  parts  of  Australia. 
In  fine,  from  all  aecoonta  that  have  been 
obtained,  the  climate  of  New  Zealand 
would  seem  to  combine  the  warmth  of 
southern  Italy  with  the  refreshing  moisture 
and  bracing  atmosphere  of  the  English 
ChanneL*' 

But  if  we  wish  to  contrast  the  two 
coontries  in  a  moral  as  well  as  in  a 
physical  and  geographical  point  of 
view,  we  must  refer  to  a  period  two 
thousand  years  gone  hy ;  for  New 
Zealand  is  at  this  moment,  or  has  been 
till  yery  lately,  in  much  the  same  so* 
cial  condition  as  Briton  was  when 
discovered  by  the  Romans.  There  is 
the  same  division  of  the  people  into 
inniunerable  tribes  in  almost  perpetual 
hostility  with  each  other — the  same 
unappeasable  spirit  of  retaliation,  and 
the  same  custom  of  enclosing  them« 
selves  for  safety  within  the  rudely  for- 
tified defences  of  a  mountain*s  top. 
They  possess,  in  fact,  all  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  finely  developed,  high- 
spirited,  but  completely  savage  race. 
Among  them  we  find,  as  every  where, 
the  traces  of  religion,  but  without 
idolatry,  and  without  sanguinary  rites. 
And  yet,  if  they  are  superior  to  the 
ancient  British  in  being  innocent  of 
human  sacrifices,  they  are  not  less 
guilty  than  they  were  of  the  practice 
of  cannibalism. 

That  such  a  country,  inhabited  by 
such  a  race,  offers  a  fine  field  for  en- 
terprise, there  can  be  no  question.  It 
was  taken  possession  of  in  the  name  of 
Great  Britain  by  Captain  Cook,  and 
could,  with  a  very  little  trouble,  be 
completely  reduced  and  made  a  Bri- 
tish province  of  inestimable  value. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  course  which 
could  be  pursued  by  any  nation  at  the 
present  day  ;  there  must  be  at  least  an 
appearance  of  respect  for  national 
rights ;  and  the  act  of  Captain  Cook 
can  only  be  understood  as  affecting 
the  right  of  any  foreign  nation  to  the 
possession  of  the  land,  not  as  affecting 
its  possession  by  the  natives  themselves. 
The  consequence  has  been,  that  though 
ita  inhabitants  have  remained  unsub- 
dued, they  have  remained  uncivilized. 
It  stUl  continues  as  it  was  when  Cook 
first  discovered  it,  a  beautiful  wild 
spot,  overrun  by  luxuxiant  vegetation, 
and  inhabited  by  a  fine  warlike  untu- 
tored race,  affording  a  most  interest- 
ing specimen  of  that  stage  of  social 
eaustence  which  history  has  described 


to  us  as  the  primitive  state  of  almost 
every  people,  but  which  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  power  in  civilized  nations  is 
very  likely,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
efface  from  the  earth  ;  not  now,  as 
in  ancient  times,  by  an  overwhelming 
conquest  of  the  savage  by  the  civilized 
race,  and  a  random  mixture  of  con- 
querors and  conquered  into  one  people, 
but  either  by  a  gradual,  creeping,  un- 
derhand process  of  extermination  with- 
out any  manifest  and  open  outrage  of 
national  rights,  or  by  a  plan  deliber- 
ately undertaken,  and  conscientiously  * 
and  intelligently  carried  forward  for 
conferring  upon  the  savage  people  all  • 
the  blessings  without  any  of  the  curses 
of  civilisation.  A  specimen  of  the 
former  method  of  removing  from  a 
country  the  savage  character  of  its 
inhabitants,  we  have  had  in  the  melan- 
choly extinction  of  the  red  Indians  of 
Newfoundland;  a  specimen  of  the  lat- 
ter method  is  now  promised  to  us  in 
the  civilisation  of  New  Zealand. 

But  although  there  has  been  no  na- 
tional movement,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  empire,  for  the  conquest  or 
colonization  of  New  Zealand,  it  is  at 
this  moment  under  the  influence  of  two 
distinct  processes,  which,  on  a  very 
small  scale,  are  closely  analogous  to 
the  two  methods  for  effacing  the  sa- 
vage character  which  have  been  just 
referred  to.  About  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century  there  was  a  gene- 
ral movement  in  favour  of  suffering 
and  Ignorant  humanity  among  all  the 
best  and  most  enlightened  people  in 
our  own  and  in  other  countries ;  hence 
the  amazing  efforts  which  have  been 
made  to  disseminate  the  Scriptures 
throughout  the  world,  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  slave  trade  and  to  slavery,  and  to 
send  Christian  missionaries  into  the 
remotest  regions .  I n  prosecuting  these 
exertions.  New  Zealand  was  not  ne- 
glected. First,  the  Church  Mission- 
ary Society,  and  afterwards  the  Wes- 
leyan  Missionary  Society,  established 
stations  on  different  quarters  of  the 
Northern  Island,  where,  after  exposing 
themselves  to  imminent  peril  for  a 
great  many  years,  the  missionaries 
were  at  length  rewarded  for  all  their 
pains  and  dangers  by  witnessing  the 
most  happy  results  of  their  labour  of 
love.  A  number  of  instances  of  the 
effect  of  these  exertions  are  mentioned 
in  a  portion  of  the  little  work  before 
OS,  and  a  mere  enumeration  of  its  axn^ 
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tents  win  be  suffinent  to  show  the 
deeply  interesdii^  character  of  the  in- 
foraiation  it  contains. 

DcscuRiov  or  New  Zealand. 

Sectiox  IV. 

"  Genenl  chafader  of  New  Zealand- 
cn»  as  modified  by  intercoune  with  Ea- 
Topeans — 1.  Eridence  before  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons,  of  the 
Home  ofBoen  of  the  Chorch  and  Wes« 
leyan  Miarionaries,  with  qnotalions  from 

^  Correspondence  of  the  Ikfianonaries  rest- 
dent  in  New  Zealand — Progress  of  native 
indnstry,— Carpentering,  sawing,  fencing, 

*  digging  wells,  fiumung,  plooghing,  cart- 
ing, kc. — Progress  of  Religion — Obser- 
▼anee  of  Sabbath — ^Early  attendance  at 
Cfanreh—  Natire  Schools — Demand  for 
Books — Honesty — Chiefs  come  from  a 
great  distance  for  a  Book— Natives  "  civil, 
courteous,  honest  and  teachable" — Native 
Itinerant  Teachers~2.  Evidence  of  Rev. 
W.  Yate— Anxiety  for  Instmction'— Be- 
neficial effects  prodneed  by  Afissions^ 
Mediation  of  Misaonaries  accepted  to  pat 
an  end  to  a  war — Conseqoent  extension 
of  their  influence — Converted  Natives  not 
molested  by  their  Heathen  Brethren — 
General  remarks  on  acquired  halnts  of 
Natives — Account  by  Native  Chie£i  of  the 
ol^ects  of  Uissionaries — Liberated  Slaves 
from  misrion  Districts  become  Teachers  at 
their  distant  Homes— Honesty  of  Natives 
^-3.  Evidence  of  Thomas  Trapp,  Esq., 
and  Letter  from  H.  Oakes,  Esq.,  as  to 
altered  habits  of  Natives— 4.  Letter  from 
Rev.  W.  White,  to  Rev.  Samuel  Hinds, 
D.D..  Uth  September,  1837— Conduct 
of  two  young  Chie6,  in  repaying,  by  the 
Ubour  of  several  years,  money  advanced  to 
them  to  purchase  part  of  their  fiunily  lands 
when  about  to  be  sold — ^Natives  becom- 
ing Christians  paid  off  debts  due  to  Euro> 
pesos,  previously  evaded  for  years— Mer- 
chants give  them  credit  to  a  large  amount 
—Natives  offer,  in  1837,  to  fulfil  a  sale  of 
linds  made  in  1826,  and  never  tak&n  pos- 
session of,  or  claimed  by  any  one,  during 
that  interval — 5.  Specimens  of  Native  cor- 
respondence.'* 

But  while  these  eiertions  hare  heen 
made  with  these  happy  results  in  the 
sphere  of  action  to  which  they  extend, 
a  process  of  another  kind  has  been 
going  on  far  more  actively  in  almost 
every  quarter  of  these  fair  islands. 
The  situation  and  lawless  character  of 
New  Zealand,  have  long  afforded  a 
favourite  and  congenial  asylum  to 
those  desperate  characters  who  escape, 
or  are  thrown  off  from  the  more  or- 
derly commimities  of  ^eir  fellow. 
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men.  Such  are  the  convicts,  who 
with  the  irons  still  fastened  to  their 
legs,  break  loose  from  the  penal  set- 
tlements on  the  coast  of  New  Holland, 
and  trusting  themselves  to  the  waves 
in  a  stolen  boat,  or  secreting  them- 
selves on  board  some  vessel,  at  length 
find  themselves  at  large  on  the  shores 
of  New  Zealand.  Such  are  the  dregs 
and  outcasts]  of  the  whaling  vessels, 
men  too  bad  even  for  the  rough  com- 
pany of  the  ship,  and  who  by  choice 
or  necessity  are  cast  ashore  upon  these 
islands.  These  sink  at  once  into  the 
savage  state,  or  employ  their  superior 
knowledge  to  degrade  still  lower  the 
unhappy  tribes  among  which  they  are 
thrown ;  others  pursue  the  same  de- 
teriorating and  destructive  course  in  a 
more  systematic  manner,  and  with  a 
keener  eye  to  sordid  interest.     These 

£e  they  who  lay  out  the  money  which 
ey  have  amassed  by  picung  up 
whalebone  along  the  shores  in  the 
purchase  of  a  cask  of  rum,  and  infect 
the  native  New  Zealanders  with  the 
worst  habit  of  British  society. 

That  such  men  adopting  such  prac- 
tices should  thwart  the  labours  of  the 
misdonaries,  and  should  regard  them 
with  feelings  of  the  most  diabolical 
aversion  and  ammosity,  is  too  obvious 
to  need  assertion,  but  the  fact  is  amply 
illustrated  by  a  laige  collection  of 
statements  of  the  most  painful  charac- 
ter in  the  little  volume  before  os.  It 
will  be  enough  in  this  case  too,  to 
enumerate  the  contents  of  a  particular 
chapter,  leaving  our  readers  to  obtain 
more  explicit  information  in  the  work 
itself. 

BKscurriOK  or  New  Zeaijlko, 

SfCTIOK.  III. 

£xistimp  Stale  of  British  Coiaaizatiim  vt 
iVew  Zeahmd, 
**  Evidence  of  the  Rev.  William  Yate, 
Church  Missionary  ;  F^ud  practised 
against  a  Qiief,  at  Bay  of  Islands ;  War 
occasioned  by  a  British  Captain,  tenni> 
nated  by  the  Church  Missionaries ;  Eflects 
of  Settlement  of  escaped  Convicts ;  Twen- 
ty-five yonng  Natives  kidnapped  from  their 
homes,  by  a  British  Captain,  and  delivered 
np  to  their  enemies,  but  saved  by  the 
Church  Misaonaries;  Runaway  Coniicts 
and  Rovers  in  Bay  of  Islands ;  their  Con. 
duct ;  Corrosive  Sublimate  given  to  Na- 
tives, by  a  British  Captain,  to  destroy 
their  Enemies  ;  frequent  Murders  of  Na- 
tives, by  British — 2.  Evidence  of  Tbonas 
Trapp,  Esq. ;  Crimes  iairoditoed  by  Bri- 
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Usli..3«  Letter  of  the  Rev.  Mr  Marsden; 
British  take  part  ia  Native  Wars — 4. 
Letter  from  Sydney  Herald^  20th  March, 
1837 :  State  of  Crime  in  Bay  of  Islanda. 
«-5.  Extract  from  Sydntty  Heralds  Mur- 
der of  a  Native  by  a  Sailor. — 6.  Letter  of 
the  Rer.  William  Whyte,  Wesleyan  Mia- 
rionary,  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Hinds,  D.D., 
11  th  Sept.,  1837 ;  Treachery  and  Murder, 
by  an  English  Captain,  of  several  Natives ; 
Murder  of  a  Native  Slave  by  an  English 
Captain ;  Murder  of  a  Lascar  by  an  Eng- 
lishman ;  Employment,  by  an  Englishman, 
in  a  fit  of  Jealousy,  of  a  Native  to  commit 
a  Murder ;  Attempt  to  impose  on  Natives, 
by  threatening  them  with  'the  British  Go- 
vernment; by  fabricating  False  Papers; 
Attempt  to  engage  them  in  wilful  and  vin- 
dictive Fire-raising ;  Shooting  at  Natives  ; 
Three  instances  of  Murder  of  Englishmen 
by  their  own  countrymen ;  One  of  Wound- 
ing with  deadly  intent;  and  one  of  wilful 
Fire-raising  with  an  intent  to  destroy  Life ; 
the  Perpetrators  of  the  last  Outrage  or- 
dered l)y  an  Assembly  of  Chiefs  to  quit 
tlie  Island. — 7.  Extract  from  Library  of 
EnUrtainimg  Knowfedye ;  Cruellies  to  Na- 
tives :  above  a  Hundred  Alurders  in  Two 
or  Three  Years." 

Under  these  circumstances  what  are 
we  to  do  ?  ouglit  we,  from  a  sensitive 
apprehension  of  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  introducing  a  powerful 
British  influence  among  a  savage 
people,  to  let  things  remain  as  they 
are,  and  stand  by^  the  calm  spectators 
of  the  struggle  between  a  few  mission- 
aries stationed  in  the  outskirts  of  this 
wide  country^  and  these  wretches  bur- 
rowing in  every  corner  of  the  islands, 
and  every  where  presenting  the  horrid 
spectacle  of  civUized  men  corrupting 
savages  ?  or  ought  we  not  as  a  nation 
to  seize  the  opportunity  for  trying^ 
once  at  least  in  the  history  or  the 
human  race,  whether  it  may  not  be 
possible  by  one  and  the  same  moye- 
ment  to  check  the  progress  of  evil,  to 
promote  the  spread  of  civilisation  and 
Christianity,  to  open  a  glorious  field 
for  British  enterprize  of  every  kind, 
and  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  great 
and  happy  people,  not  struggling  up 
unassisted  and  alone  from  barbarism 
to  civilisation,  but  intermingled  with 
ourselves,  fostered  and  educated  by  ns 
with  parental  care,  associating  with 
U9  as  our  equals,  and  erelong  perhaps 
united  to  us  by  the  closest  and  dearest 
ties  of  human  relationship  ?  O,  but 
it  is  absurd,  and  self-devoted,  and  non- 
sensieal,  and  chivalrous,  and  romantic ! 
Then  be  it  so.    But  to  these  absurd. 


romantic,  chivalrous,  nonsensical  dis- 
positions what  do  we  not  owe  1  May 
we  not  trace  to  them  every  ennobling 
and  elevating  characteristic  which 
as  a  nation  we  possess  1  Is  it  not 
by  such  traits  in  the  page  of  his- 
tory that  our  infant  spirits  are  warmed 
up  to  generosity  and  courage?  and 
shall  we  not  rejoice  at  any  prospect 
which  may  redeem  us  from  the  bitter 
necessity  of  repeating  in  our  riper 
years,  with  a  daily  increased  convic- 
tion of  its  truth,  that  celebrated,  but 
heart-withering  sentence, ''  The  days 
of  chivalry  are  gone  I" 

But,  however  we  may  regard  them, 
such  seem  to  be  the  objects  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  intentions  with  re- 
spect to  New  Zealand  are  indicated  by 
the  little  volume  before  us ;  and  it  ap- 
pears likely  that  if  they  act  up  to  their 
intentions  they  will  meet  with  no  op- 
position, but  with  every  possible  en- 
couragement from  the  native  inhabi- 
tants. The  following  statements  are 
,  made  by  Mr  Whyte,  for  many  years 
a  Wesleyan  missionary  upon  the  is- 
land. 

"  Ist,  1  am  not  aware  of  the  existence 
of  one  tribe  in  New  Zealand  which  docs 
not  wish  for  the  residence  of  Europeans 
amongst  them.  2d,  All  the  tribes  with 
whom  I  am  acquainted  are  not  only  an- 
xious for  the  residence  of  white  men 
amongst  them,  but  will  generally  expend 
much  time,  and  be  at  great  pains  to  secure 
them  to  reside  with  them— even  men  of 
the  lowest  grade,  rather  than  be  without 
them.  3d,  I  have  been  personally  and 
repeatedly  applied  to  by  all  the  principal 
chiefs  on  tho  western  coast,  from  35^  to 
38°  30  south  ktitude,  to  use  my  influence, 
if  possible,  to  secure  respectable  Euro- 
peans to  reside  amongst  them 

At  Kaipara,  by  far  the  most  important 
district  on  the  western  coast  of  New  Zea- 
land, and  certainly  the  very  best  harbour 
yet  discovered,  the  chiefs  proposed,  a 
short  time  before  I  loft  New  Zealand,  that 
.1  should,  if  possible,  on  my  arrival  in 
England,  induce  at  least  a  hundred  fiimilies 
to  go  and  settle  with  them  in  a  body, 
*  Then,*  said  they,  *  we  shall  have  a  Pah— 
place  of  refuge— and  quietly  pursue  our 
several  avocations,  without  the  various  - 
interruptions  which  occur  in  the  present 

sUte  of  things.' 

.  .  .  It  has  long  been  my  most  ardent 
wish  that  such  a  colony  as  is  now  contem- 
pUted  should  be  formed ;  and  that  a  per- 
fect establishment ;  that  Is,  the  British  na- 
tion In  miniatare,  governed  by  equitable 
laws,  Influenced  by  truly  Christian  prin* 
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dplesy  and  prompted  by  eTangetieal  and 
philanthropic  motiret.  Provided  alwayi, 
that  the  British  Goremment  distinctly  re- 
cognise and  guarantee  to  the  aboriginal 
inhabitanto  of  New  Zealand  their  rigbta 
and  independence  as  a  nation.  Such  an 
establishment,  I  hesitate  not  to  say,  is  not 
only  what  the  present  circumstances  and 
condition  of  New  Zealand  requires,  but 
what  is  most  ardently  and  universally  de-^ 
sired  by  the  natives  themselves."  —  P. 
254,  &c.    . 

So  far  Mr  Whyte.  The  following 
is  the  declaration  of  Houghi  and 
Wycato,  two  distinguished  New 
Zealand  chiefs,  when  they  Tisited 
England  in  1820.  It  h  theif  own 
statement,  as  written  down  hj  Mr 
Kendal^  from  their  dictation. 

"  They  wish  to  see  King  George,  the 
multitude  of  hU  people,  what  they  are 
doing,  and  the  goodness  of  the  land. 
Their  desire  is  to  stay  in  England  one 
month,  and  then  to  return  ;  they  wish  for 
at  least  one  hundred  people  to  go  with 
them.  They  are  In  want  of  a  party  to 
dig  the  ground  in  search  of  iron  ;  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  blacksmiths  ;  an  addi- 
tional number  of  carpenters ;  and  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  preachers,  who  will 
try  to  speak  in  the  New  Zealand  tongue, 
in  order  that  they  may  understand  them. 
They  wish  also  twenty  soldiers  to  protect 
their  own  countrymen,  the  settlers,  and 
three  olBcers  to  keep  the  soldiers  in  order. 
The  settlers  are  to  take  cattle  over  with 
them.  There  is  plenty  of  spare  land  in 
New  Zealand,  which  will  be  readily 
granted  to  the  settlers.  These  are  the 
words  of  Uooghi  and  Wyoato.^^P.  266. 

Of  a  similar  character  were  the 
words  of  George,  another  of  their 
chiefs,  who  had  been  at  Port  Jackson 
in  New  Holland.  *'  This  country," 
said  he,  speaking  of  New  Zealand, 
"  is  finer  than  Port  Jackson,  yet  the 
English  go  and  settle  there.  Our 
people  are  much  better  than  the  black 
natives  of  New  South  Wales;  and 
yet  you  English  Hyo  among  them  in 
preference  to  us."  — P.  269.  Nor 
would  room  be  wanting  for  the  pur- 
poses of  British  colonization,  as  ap- 
pears from  the  following  information : 

"  Another  argument  in  favonr  of  the 
colonization  of  New  Zealand,  arises  from 
the  want  of  a  sufficient  native  population 
for  so  extensive  and  fertile  a  country. 
There  is  abundance  and  to  spare  of  vast 
unoeeupied  teifitory,  withonl  encroacUag 
tm  what  is  required  by  the  native  popol*. 


tioBt^a  Burplaa  which  Hmj  m  noit 
anziouB  to  selL 

"  The  number  of  the  inhahitants  is 
Tery  snail,  quite  insignificant  in  propor- 
tion to  the  immense  fertile  territory  tbej 
possess. 

"  There  is  little  regular  culture  under- 
taken by  the  aborigines,  except  those  few 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  missionary  settle- 
ments, and  of  the  harbours  frequented  by 
Europeans,  and  that  is  merely  in  detached 
patches.  The  quantity  of  land  hToggM 
under  cultivation  is  a  mere  nothing,  in 
comparison  with  the  boundless  primevil 
forests,  whose  magnificent  timber  has  been 
thriving  undisturbed,  and  enriching  the 
soil  with  its  decomposed  vegetable  mstler 
for  thoBsanda  of  years,  and  with  those  na- 
dulating  downs  and  savannahs  where  ths 
flax  grows  wild  on  millions  of  acres— s 
fact  most  important  with  a  view  to  colon- 
ization I  We  have  aaeertained  from  a 
careful  perusal  of  all  that  has  been  writteo 
on  the  subject,  and  from  enquiry  amoog 
those  that  have  visited  the  country,  thai 
in  the  southern  island  there  is  no  agricul- 
ture or  appropriation  of  landa  to  interfere 
with  colonization ;  and  that  in  the  nor- 
thern island,  where  the  missionaries  are, 
the  quantity  cannot  amount  to  more  thaa 
a  very  few  thousand  acres.  The  inhabit- 
ants live  almost  entirely  upon  fish,  birds, 
roots,  and  the  uncultivated  productions  of 
the  earth.  The  fisheries  alone,  if  pro- 
perly conducted,  would  support  five  times 
the  actual  population.  The  aborigines 
are  in  fact  no  charge  upon  the  soiL*' — P. 
271,  &e. 

But  to  carry  on  this  projeet  for  the 
civilisation  of  New  Zealand,  and  the 
foundation  of  a  new  people^  yarious 
means  and  appliances  are  needed. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  in 
the  first  place,  the  countenance  and 
assistance  of  the  British  Legislature ; 
and  in  the  next  place,  a  sufficient 
number  of  persons  of  all  classes,  will- 
ing and  able  to  prosecute  these  ob- 
jects, and  to  engraft  a  healthy  sdon 
from  the  Britbh  tree,  upon  the  wild, 
but  not  ignoble  gprowth  of  those  dis- 
tant islaiKis. 

It  baa  been  proposed  to  her  Ma- 
jesty's GrOTernment,  and  wiU  be  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament,  that  a  special 
authority  should  be  created  for  tbo 
purpose  of  administering  the  whole 
proposed  system  of  colonization ;  and 
a  few  persons  of  station  and  character, 
not  necessarily  connected  with  the 
undertaking  by  any  private  interest, 
WMiU  be  selected  frooi  aiaMigst  its 
originalon  and  ] 
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and  under  the  name  of  **  Founders  of 
Seiilements  in  New  Zealand,'*  wouldfy 
aocording  to  the  plan  now  before  Go- 
Temment,  be  appointed  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament  after  approval  by  the 
Crown>  and  vacancies  in  their  body 
would  be  filled  up  by  the  Crown. 
They  would  form  a  corporation,  and 
would  be  authorized  to  make  treaties 
with  the  native  tribes  for  cessions  of 
territory  and  all  other  purposes;  to 
administer  upon  lands  ceded  ^  to  the 
Crown>  the  whole  system  of  coloniza- 
tion»  including  the  receipt  and  expen- 
diture of  the  colonial  funds ;  to  es- 
tablish courts  in  the  settlements  for 
the  administration  of  British  law ;  to 
make  regulations  for  local  purposes, 
having  the  force  of  law  within  the 
settlements ;  to  exempt  natives  in  the 
settlements  from  the  operation  of  some 
British  laws,  which  are  inapplicable 
to  their  present  uncivilized  state,  and 
to  make  special  regulations  for  their 
government;  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fence and  good  order  of  the  settle- 
ments by  means  of  a  militia,  a  colonial 
force  of  regulars,  and  a  colonial 
marine ;  to  delegate  portions  of  their 
authority  to  bodies  or  individuals  resi- 
dent in  the  settlements ;  and  to  ap- 
point and  remove  at  pleasure  all  such 
officers  as  they  may  require  for  car- 
rying the  whole  measure  into  effect. 

These  are  the  general  views  of  the 
association  with  regard  to  the  pro- 
visional government ;  the  only  matter 
of  detail  upon  which  they  have  ex- 
pressed tfaeur  anxious  wishes,  as  in- 
volving the  recognition  of  the  most 
important  principles,  and  being  of  the 
greatest  consequence  to  the  prosperity 
of  die  entire  undertaking,  is  that 
which  regards  the  religious  provision 
of  the  colony.  And  we  are  most 
happv  to  state,  that  while  it  is  pro- 
posed to  defray  from  the  common 
fund  of  the  colony  the  expense  of 
erecting  places  of  worship,  and  of 
paying  the  officiating  ministers,  with- 
out giving  a  preference  to  any  one 
body  of  Christians,  it  is  also  pro- 
posed, with  an  especial  reference  to 
those  missionary  bodies  who  have 
been  for  so  many  years  spending  their 
energies  upon  the  moral  improvement 
of  the  islanders,  and  with  a  view  to 
the  continuation  and  extension  of  this 
work  in  the  most  effectual  manner, 
and  for  the  general  benefit  of  all,  that 
the  Crown  should  be  authorized  to 
i^potnt  a  bishop  for  New  Zeahmd, 


the  colony  defraying  all  the  expenses. 
We  need  not  say  that  this  proposal 
has  our  most  unqualified  approbation. 

Indeed  we  find  it  difficult  to  imagine 
any  grounds  upon  which  the  British 
legislature,  or  any  of  its  members, 
should  refuse  to  co-operate  with  the 
gentlemen  of  the  New  Zealand  As- 
sociation to  the  full  extent  of  their  de- 
sires, inasmuch  as  it  is  a  request  to  be 
permitted  to  confer  upon  the  mother 
country  the  greatest  possible  benefits, 
without  involving  it  in  the  slightest 
danger  or  expense. 

The  benefits  which  it  would  confer 
upon  the  mother  country  are,  first,  an 
increase  of  territory — and,  consequent 
upon  this,  an  increase  in  the  number 
and  wealth  of  her  subjects,  and  in  her 
power  and  greatness,  as  compared 
with  other  nations,  a  new  field  for 
British  enterprise,  a  new  direction  for 
British  industry.  Of  this  ample  evi- 
dence is  given  in  a  portion  of  the 
work,  entitled  Trade  and  Shipping, 
and  to  be  found  at  page  338 ;  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  mention  the  whale  fishery, 
the  timber  trade,  and  the  fiax  trade, 
together  with  a  very  considerable  im- 
port and  export  trade,  as  already  in 
existence. 

Secondly,  It  would  afford  a  favour, 
able  outlet  for  the  superabundant 
population  of  the  mother  country,  and 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  trying 
the  new  system  of  colonization  which 
she  has  adopted. 

The  fact  of  an  extreme  redundancy 
of  population  in  the  British  island,  is 
one  which  need  not  now  be  confirmed 
by  many  arguments.  The  question 
is  how  to  dispose  of  this  population  for 
their  own  benefit  and  the  good  of  the 
coimtry,  and  how  to  regulate  the  im- 
pulses which  contribute  to  its  produc- 
tion. To  check  population  by  impo- 
sing an  iron  fetter  on  the  most  amiable 
affections  of  our  nature  is  a  barbarous 
and  unhallowed  thing,  and  has  led  to 
unmentionable  horrors ;  moreover,  it 
is  impracticable,  for  no  one  would 
dream  of  enforcing  it  by  law,  and  it 
would  take  ages  to  g^ve  universal 
vogue  to  such  opinions  upon  the  sub- 
ject as  shoidd  lead  to  any  perceptible 
results.  It  is  vain  to  say  abstain  from 
marriage  in  order  that  you  may  stay 
at  home  and  have  plenty  to  eat  and  to 
drink,  when  there  is  ft  law  beyond  all 
human  laws,  which  says  increase  and 
multiply— a  law  not  actmg  on  our 
conscieooesi  bat  impressed  upon  w^ 
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natoresy  and  prompting  all  the  more- 
mentsof  tfaefaumanrace.  In  obedience 
to  this  lawy  the  world  has  ever  been  in 
a  state  of  progresdve  emigration ;  and 
in  the  man  j-featored  migratory  picture 
which  is  presented  to  us  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  we  have  records  or  en- 
dence  of  erery  yaried  form  of  emignu 
tiouy  from  those  which  have  issued  in 
the  production  of  tiie  wildest  speci- 
mens of  savage  life»  to  those  which 
have  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
mightiest  states  and  empires. 

From  all  these  it  is  given  to  us  to 
gain  wisdom,  and  such  wisdom  we 
need — ^for  facts  would  seem  to  imply, 
that  with  all  the  knowledge  and  illumi- 
nation of  the  nineteenth  century,  we 
might  learn  much  upon  the  subject  of 
colonization,  not  only  from  the  Greeks 
and  Romans,  but  from  our  own  rude 
ancestry  among  the  northern  hordes. 
The  sending  forth  of  a  colony  was, 
with  the  Greeks,  a  solemn  and  reli- 
gious ceremonial ;  provision  was  made 
for  the  maintenance  in  the  new  state 
of  every  institution,  every  recollection^ 
every  habit  and  affection  of  the  mo- 
ther city ;  even  the  fire  which  was  to 
bum  in  the  temple  to  be  erected  by  the 
emigrants  was  lundled  at  the  altar  be- 
fore which  their  ancestors  had  wor- 
shipped. The  Romans  being  a  mili- 
tary people,  their  colonies  had  a  mili- 
tary character ;  and  whenever,  there- 
fore, it  was  deemed  expedient,  accord- 
ing to  the  technical  term  **  deducere 
colonias,*'  such  colony  was  solemnly 
organized  by  law  upon  the  model  of  an 
army ;  for  strict  discipline,  mutual  de- 
pendence, and  redprocal  obedience  and 
protection,  were  deemed  as  necessary 
to  secure  tiie  ultimate  well-being  of  a 
colony  as  to  succeed  in  a  military  ex- 
pedition. 

The  mode  in  which  our  northern 
ancestors  proceeded  in  their  emigra- 
tions is  described  to  us  by  MachiavcUi. 
He  tells  us  that  the  whole  nation  divi- 
ded itself  into  three  equal  portions, 
each  containing  the  same  number  of 
rich  and  poor,  of  nobles  and  common 
people,  and  then  decided  by  lot  which 
of  tne  three  was  to  go  and  seek  for  a 
new  home,  while  the  other  two  re- 
mained to  enjoy  the  comfort  of  a 
widened  territory.  This  was  the 
surest  method  of  maintaining  the 
powers  and  characteristic  features  of 
the  parent  nation  in  the  new  settie- 
ment,  and  it  left  the  most  striking 
marka  of  its  success;  for  vrhat,  in  hct. 
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was  the  whole  feudal  system  but  the 
Gothic  method  of  colonizing  ? 

But  how  have  we  coloured  in  the 
eighteenth  and  nineteenth  centniies? 
Why,  in  one  direction  we  have  treat- 
ed the  world  to — ^penal  colonies, 
forsooth,  plantations  of  crime!  Id 
anotiier  direction  our  colonies  have 
answered  the  description  of  the  Ro- 
man historion — '*  Ignoti  inter  se,  di- 
versis  manipuHs,  sine  rectore,  sine 
affectibus  mutds,  quasi  ex  alio  genere 
mortalium  repente  in  unum  cdlecti 
numerusmagisquam colonial**  whiles 
in  another  direction,  by  affording  an 
opportunity  for  obs^-ving  the  temfen- 
cies  of  human  society  when  immense 
tracts  of  land  are  occupied  by  very 
few  individuals,  we  have  made  it  easier 
to  account  for  the  phenomenon  of  sa- 
vage life !  But  it  is  never  too  late  to  be 
wise ;  and  wc  are  happy  to  say  that 
symptoms  of  returning  vrisdom  have 
already  been  exhibited  by  the  genius 
of  British  colonization. 

The  new  system  of  colonization  is 
luminously  described  in  the  work  be- 
fore us,  and  presents  matter  of  the 
deepest  interest  quite  independeotiy  of 
its  bearings  upon  the  colonization  of 
New  Zeahmd. 

After  enumerating  the  various  evils 
which  in  every  case  have  resulted,  and 
in  the  nature  of  things  must  result 
from  the  usual  custom  of  grohting 
large  tracts  of  land  to  the  original  set- 
tiers  of  a  colony — a  practice  built  upon 
the  fallacy  that  land  is  valuable  intrin- 
sically, and  without  reference  to  our 
power  of  using  it — and  after  illustra- 
ting the  evils  of  this  system  by  the 
miseiies  attendant  upon  its  adoption 
on  a  very  gross  scale  in  the  Swan 
River  settiement,  our  author  thus  pro- 
ceeds:— 

"  The  grand  object  of  an  improTed 
system  iu  the  disposal  of  waste  land,  vas 
to  regulate  the  supply  of  new  land  by  the 
real  wants  of  the  colonists,  as  that  land 
should  never  be  either  superabundant  or 
deficient,  either  too  cheap  or  too  dear. 
And  it  was  soon  perceived,  upon  enquiiy, 
that  the  due  proportion  between  peo|^ 
and  land  might  be  constantly  secured,  by 
abandoning  altogether  the  system  of  ^raali, 
and  requiring  an  uniform  price  per  acre 
for  all  new  land  without  exception.  If 
the  price  be  not  too  low,  it  deters  specu- 
lators from  obtaining  land  with  a  view  to 
leaving  their  property  in  a  desert  state, 
and  thus  prevents  iivarioos  dispersion :  it 
also,  by  compelling    every  labourer  to 
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work  for  wages  until  he  has  saTod  the 
only  means  of  obUuniog  land,  ensures  a 
supply  of  labour  for  hire.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  price  be  not  too  high,  it 
neither  confines  the  settlers  within  a  space 
inconveniently  narrow,  nor  docs  it  pre- 
vent the  thrifty  Ubourcr  from  becoming  a 
landowner  alter  working  some  time  for 
wages. 

«  A  sufficient,  but  not  more  than  suffi- 
cient, price  for  all  new  land,  is  the  main 
feature  of  the  new  system  of  coloniza- 
tion. It  obviates  every  species  of  bon- 
dage ;  by  providing  combinable  labour, 
it  renders  industry  very  productive,  and 
maintains  both  high  wages  and  high  pro- 
fits ;  it  makes  the  colony  as  attractive  as 
possible,  both  to  capitalists  and  to  la- 
bourers ;  and  not  merely  to  these,  but  al- 
so, by  bestowing  on  the  colony  the  bet- 
ter attributes  of  an  old  society,  to  those 
who  have  a  distaste  for  the  primitive  con- 
dition of  new  colonies  heretofore.  But 
this  is  not  all. 

"  Though  the  sole  object  of  the  price 
be  to  secure  the  most  desirable  propor- 
tion between  people  and  land,  the  plan  of 
selling  has  this  farther  incidental  retuli  : 
it  produces  a  revenue.  The  revenue 
which  the  United  States  obtain  by  the  sale 
of  waste  land,  at  the  little  more  than  no  • 
minal  price  of  5s.  7^d.  per  acre,  amounts 
to  about  L.4,000,000  sterling  a-year.  In 
New  South  Wales,  where  the  upset  price 
of  waste  land  sold  by  auction  is  only  58. 
per  acre,  where  the  population  does  not 
exceed  eighty  thousand  souls,  where  Lord 
Howick*s  regulations  did  not  take  effect 
till  1832,  and  where,  before  then,  land 
liad  been  granted  with  profusion — the 
sum  of  between  L.300,000  and  L  400,000 
has  been  obtained  by  the  sales  of  waste 
land,  and  the  future  revenue  from  this 
source  is  estimated,  by  competent  judges, 
at  not  less  than  L.200,000  a-year.  In 
the  newest  British  colony,  South  Austra^ 
lia,  which  is  scarcely  founded,  sales  of 
waste  land,  at  the  rate  of  1 2s.  per  acre, 
have  produced  about  L.40,000. 

"  In  the  new  British  system,  the  plan 
of  selling  has  far  other  objects  than  mere 
revenue,  which  is  considered  but  as  a 
fortunate  incident  The  sum  of  these 
objects  is,  the  best  mode  of  colonization. 
But  when  this  is  understood,  thought  na- 
turally falls  into  the  train  of  suggesting 
that  the  revenue  incidentally  derived  from 
the  plan  of  selling,  should  not  be  given  up 
for  the  general  purposes  of  Government, 
but  should  be  employed  in  taking  labour 
to  the  colony — that  is,  in  causing  the  best 
sort  of  colonization  to  proceed  at  the 
gr«;atcst  possible  rate.  This  is  the  secon  I 
leadinj  feature  of  the  new  British  sys- 
tem* 


^'  The  employment  of  the  purchase-money 
of  waste  land  in  conveying  labourers  to 
the  colony  has  the  following  effects.  It 
makes  the  purchasers  of  land  see  plainly 
the  great  advantage  of  the  plan  of  selling 
over  the  plan  of  granting ;  for  it  palpa- 
bly returns  the  purchase-money  of  land 
in  the  shi^e  of  labour  and  population. 
It  secures  the  objects  of  a  price  for  all 
new  land,  by  means  of  a  lower  price  than 
would  be  necessary  if  the  purchase-money 
were  any  otherwise  employed ;  for,  of 
course,  with  a  constant  influx  of  people 
into  the  colony,  the  due  proportion  be- 
tween people  and  land  may  be  kept  up  by 
a  lower  price  for  new  land  than  if  there 
were  no  such  emigration  of  people.  It 
therefore  diminishes  the  period  during 
which  the  labourer  has  to  work  for  hire ; 
for  with  a  lower  price,  the  bbourer  saves 
in  less  time  the  means  of  becoming  a 
land-owner.  And  lastly,  by  the  rapid 
progress  which  it  imparts  to  the  best  sort 
of  colonization,  it  clearly  explains  to  the 
labouring  class  of  emigrants,  that  every 
one  of  them  who  is  industrious  and  thrifty 
may  be  sure  to  become,  not  merely  an 
owner  of  land,  but  also,  in  his  turn,  an 
employer  of  hired  labourers, — a  master 
of  servants.  Altogether,  it  renders  the 
colony  as  attractive  as  possible,  both  to 
capitalists  and  to  kbourers. 

*'  These  then  are  the  two  main  fea- 
tures of  the  new  system — that  the  dispo- 
sal of  waste  or  public  land  should  be  -by 
sale  only,  and  at  a  sufficient  price  for  the 
objects  in  view ;  and  that  the  purchase- 
money  of  land  should  be  employed  as  an 
emigration  fund.  Two  less  important 
peculiarities  of  the  system  may  now  be 
described. 

"  First,  it  requires  no  argument  to 
prove,  no  reflection  to  be  convinced,  that 
by  a  certain  selection  of  emigrants,  the 
emigration  fund  may  be  made  to  aug- 
ment the  colonial  population  at  the  great- 
est possible  rate-^that  by  selecting  for 
emigrants  to  bo  conveyed  by  that  fund, 
grown-up  but  yotmg  persons  in  an  equal 
proportion  of  the  sexes,  the  maximum  of 
effect  may  be  produced  with  a  given  ex- 
penditure. 

"  Secondly,  either  in  an  established 
colony,  where  the  previous  granting  of 
land  had  caused  so  great  an  excess  of 
land  in  proportion  to  people,  that  the 
new  system  could  not  be  expected  to  ope- 
rate very  effectively  for  some  time,  or  in 
founding  a  colony  before  the  new  system 
had  come  into  operation  at  all, — ^in  both 
or  either  of  these  cases,  the  whole  effect 
of  that  system  may  be  produced  at  once, 
by  means  of  anlieipaiing  the  future  sales 
of  land, — by  means  of  rainng  money  for 
emigration  on  the  security  of  future  sales* 
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In  tfa«  cue  of  founding  a  colony,  there 
would  be  less  call  for  thus  anticipating  fu- 
ture lalef ,  if  the  capitaligU  about  to  emi- 
grate should  purchase  land  before  their 
departure,  and  should  so  provide  an  emi- 
gration fund  for  the  incipient  colony :  or 
rather  this  course  would  be,-  in  fact, 
an  anticipation  of  future  sales^a  sale  by 
anticipation.  If  the  sum  obtained  by  it 
were  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  the  co- 
lony, any  other  mode  of  anticipation 
would  be  unnecessary ;  but  if  not,  or  if 
at  any  other  time  a  greater  want  of  la- 
bourers  should  occur  than  could  be  im- 
mediately supplied  by  the  current  sales  of 
land,  then  future  sales  might  be  properly 
anticipated,  by  means  of  a  loan  for  emi- 
gration secured  on  the  produce  of  future 
sales. 

**  Such  is  the  whole  system  which  the 
Legislature  has  guaranteed  for  the  new 
colony  of  South  Australia.  Wo  have  yet 
to  show  that  this  system  affbrds  the  means 
of  establishing  colonies  without  any  charge 
upon  the  Government  of  the  mother- 
country. 

'*  The  prospect  of  a  continual  supply  of 
labour  in  due  proportion  to  every  increase 
of  appropriated  land  has  led  to  the  ex- 
pectation that  industry  will  be  very  pro- 
ductive in  South  Australia,  and  therefore 
that  the  means  of  raising  a  public  reve- 
nue will  increase  continually  with  the 
progress  of  population  and  settlement; 
and  this  belief  has  enabled  the  commis- 
sioners under  the  South  Australian  act, 
having  authority  for  that  purpose,  to  an- 
ticipate the  future  public  revenue  of  the 
colony,  by  raising  upon  that  security  a 
loan  for  public  objects.  They  are  also 
authorized  to  give  as  a  collateral  or  joint 
security  for  loans  raised  for  public  objects, 
the  future  produce  of  sales  of  land.  Upon 
this  joint  security,  they  have  actually 
raised  ample  funds  for  establishing  and 
governing  the  first  settlements.  The  re- 
quisite funds,  in  short,  for  all  purposes, 
have  been  provided  by  the  first  settlers 
and  others  who  think  well  of  their  un- 
dertaking. South  Australia  does  not  even 
appear  in  the  estimates  laid  before  Par- 
liament. With  a  view  to  the  same  end, 
it  is  proposed  to  adopt  the  same  means 
in^the  present  instance." 

The  idea  developed  in  the  above 
extract  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  those 
happy  plans,  combining  extreme  sim- 
plicity with  vast  comprehensiveness, 
the  observation  of  -which,  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  nature,  is  among  the  greatest 
charms  of  scientific  pursuit,  and  the 
application  of  which  to  the  circum- 
stances of  human  life  is  among  the 
highest  prerogatives  of  genius ;  and 


we  doubt  not  that  whatever  the  residt 
may  be  in  the  peculiar  case  of  New 
ZeaUind^  the  adoption  of  this  lixnpb, 
and  we  are  indioM  to  say  this  oMods, 
expedient  will  lead  to  eonseqnendes 
of  unmeasured  magnitude  in  the  wiiole 
colonial  system  of  Great  Britain,  and 
especially  on  that  theatre  which  is  so 
well  adapted  for  its  exercise— the 
great  Australian  continent. 

But,  thirdly,  the  projectors  of  the 
colonization  of  New  Zealand  would 
confer  a  benefit  upon  Great  Britain 
by  placing  her  in  the  most  command- 
ing position  for  exercising  &  great 
maritime  influence  over  all  the  shores 
and  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
New  Zealand  seems  almost  as  if  it 
had  been  made  for  a  naval  arsenal. 
Its  principal  produce  is  all  of  that 
character  which  fits  it  lor  being  the 
mistress  of  the  sea.  It  .possesses 
timber  so  suited  for  the  purposes  of 
ship-building,  that  the  British  navy  is 
even  now  supplied  with  it,  gigantic 
trees  naturally  shooting  up  into  the 
highest  and  requisite  dimensions  of 
the  mainmast  of  a  man-of-war ;  flax, 
the  raw  material  of  sails  and  ropes ; 
and  iron  and  coal,  the  two  great  mo- 
ving powers  of  modem  navigation. 
Besides  this,  it  possesses  harbours  of 
the  noblest  description  on  every  side, 
as  a  mere  inspection  of  the  charts 
contained  in  the  little  volume  will 
convince  us,  and  as  more  fully  ap- 
pears from  an  elaborate  and  most  in- 
teresting account  of  these  harbours, 
and  the  bays  and  rivers  which  indent 
the  coasts  of  the  several  isUnds  moi- 
tioned  in  the  second  section  of  that 
portion  of  the  work  which  is  dedicated 
to  the  description  of  New  Zealand. 

England  has  not  now  to  be  remind- 
ed of  the  maxim,  NectMe  e$tqui  man 
teneat  cum  rerum  potiri.  Her  pre- 
sent position  among  the  nations  of  the 
world  is  a  sufficient  exemplification  of 
its  truth.  But  what  could  tend  so 
greatly  to  confirm  and  to  extend  that 
power  which  she  derives  from  the 
possession  of  the  sea  as  to  have  a  kind 
of  counterpart  of  herself  on  the  oppo- 
side  side  of  the  terrestrial  ball,  so  cal- 
culated by  natural  advantages,  and 
by  position,  to  obtain  -  the  most  com- 
manding naval  influence  over  the 
whole  of  that  vast  ocean  in  whieh  it 
lies? 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  sueces* 
sive  years  ^ill  make  great  changes  ia 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth.   Austnk 
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liii«  and  the  great  idands  of  th«  Indian 
Archipelago*  China*  Japan,  and  the 
eastern  and  western  shores  of  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean>  the  whole  wes- 
tern coast  of  North  and  South  Ame- 
rica, and  the  almost  innumerable 
islands  which  are  sprinkled  over  the 
ocean  within  these  boundaries,  cannot 
remain  as  they  have  been  till  now. 
As  no  one  would  wish  them,  so  no 
one  expects  them  to  remain  precisely 
as  they  are.  We  may  differ  as  to 
what  these  changes  will  be,  and  as  to 
the  agency  by  which  they  will  be  ef- 
fected ;  but  that  changes  will  sooner 
or  later  take  place  throughout  the 
whole  extent  of  these  regions,  no  one 
can  doubt.  Let  England,  then,  be 
upon  the  spot  to  hold  her  ground,  to 
let  her  influence  be  felt,  to  watch  and 
guide  the  changing  phases  of  society; 
and  make  them  all  contribute  at  once 
to  the  establbhment  of  her  own  power, 
and  the  general  advantage  of  the  hu- 
man race. 

Fourthly,  the  colonization  of  New 
Zealand  upon  the  plan  proposed  by 
these  gentlemen,  will  be  a  oenefit  to 
the  mother  country,  by  checking  and 
repairing  a  great  evil  of  which  she 
has  been  guUty.  In  despite  of  the 
authority  of  her  greatest  statesman 
and  philosopher,  England  has  com- 
mittea  the  shameful  and  unblessed  act 
of  taking  the  scum  of  the  people,  and 
wicked  condemned  men,  to  be  the 
people  with  whom  she  has  planted. 
The  consequences  of  this  course,  in 
all  their  hideous  deformity,  have  yet 
to  be  revealed,  and  will  come  forth,  to 
the  amaze  and  horror  of  those  who 
shall  have  the  courage  to  read  them, 
in  the  printed  evidence  upon  the  sub- 
ject, a9  taken  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  But  the 
consequence  to  which  we  now  refer  is, 
that  "  the  penal  settlements  of  Aus- 
tralia,** besides  inflicting  the  direct 
evils  upon  the  native  inhabitants  of 
that  country,  **  have  infected  with 
their  moral  corruption,  not  only  New 
Zealand,  but  all  the  inhabited  islands 
of  the  Polynesian  and  Indian  Archi- 
pelagos." 

We  agree,  with  our  author,  in  be- 
lieving that  nothing  could  be  devised 
more  likely  to  stop  and  to  remedy 
this  disorder,  than  to  make  New  Zea- 
land a  kind  of  moral  centre  for  the 
diffusion  of  high  principles  and  en- 
lightened civiluation,  through  all  the 
H^lgfaboaring  Forld ;  and  that  for  this 


gurpose  the  best  possible  course  would 
e  to  carry  to  New  Zealand,  not 
merely  a  few  distant  radiations  from 
our  own  moral  sun,  but  an  integral 
portion  of  its  substance,  burning  and 
blazing  with  all  those  glorious  thoughts 
and  feelings  which  have  been  kindled 
within  us  throughout  a  course  of  cen- 
turies, by  all  the  blessed  recollections 
of  our  social  and  religious  history. 

And  here  we  cannot  refuse  our  ad- 
miration to  the  wisdom — or  should  we 
not  rather  say  the  providential  guid- 
ance— which  has  led  these  gentlemen, 
at  such  a  period  as  the  present,  to  pay 
the  homage  which  they  have  to  the 
institutions  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  the  practice  of  Christian  anti- 
quity, by  expressing  their  anxious 
wishes  for  the  appointment  of  a  bishop 
for  the  future  colony.  We  can  hard- 
ly conceive  of  any  post  in  which  a 
Christian  bishop  might  be  more  use-> 
fhl,  or  more  completely  fulfil  the  pur- 
poses for  which  that  office  was  ap- 
pointed. 

In  England  the  Episcopal  office  is 
accompanied,  as  it  ought  to  be,  by 
those  circumstances  of  outward  splen- 
dour and  prosperity  which  place  the 
bishop  on  a  footing  with  the  first 
nobles  of  the  land;  and  wherever 
there  is  a  Christian  bbhop  it  belongs 
to  his  office  to  occupy  a  high  place  in 
the  community  of  Christians  over 
which  he  presides ;  but  that  place 
may  be  consistent  with  many  dangers, 
and  difficulties,  and  privations. 

Let  us  not,  then,  suppose,  because 
New  Zealand  has  been,  till  now,  a 
savage  country,  and  because  those 
who  first  settle  there  must  meet  with 
many  difficulties,  and  will  find  them- 
selves for  a  time  under  circumstances 
totally  different  from  those  of  polished 
life  in  England,  that  therefore  it 
Would  be  unsuitable  for  the  presence 
of  a  Christian  bishop.  We  think 
more  highly  of  the  sacred  office.  We 
believe  it  to  be  an  institution  of  divine 
appointment,  and  admirably  suited 
for  every  varied  circumstance  of  hu- 
man life.  We  conceive  that  such  an 
appointment  in  the  present  instance 
would  put  a  stamp  of  seriousness  and 
moral  elevation  upon  the  whole  pro- 
ceeding ;  would  encourage  the  colony 
to  sustained  and  unanimous  exertions 
in  favour  of  the  native  population; 
Would  promote  the  cultivation  of  all 
the  nobler  qualities  of  the  human 
mind,  and  prevent  the  outbreaking  of 
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those  petty  jealousies  and  bickerings 
which  are  so  frequently  observed  to 
be  the  peculiar  epidemic  of  new  so- 
cieties. 

But  if  we  raise  our  eyes  from  its 
moral  effects  upon  the  colony,  to  its 
spiritual  bearings  upon  the  whole  of 
that  portion  of  the  world,  the  prospect 
becomes  infinitely  extended,  and  the 
residting  benefits  incalculably  in- 
creased. For  we  then  behold  New 
Zealand  a  point  of  union,  and  a  centre 
of  superintendence  for  the  whole  ec- 
clesiastical establishment  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean — a  general  headquarters  and 
rendezvous  for  the  missionaries  of 
that  portion  of  the  world— itself  a 
missionary  nation.  The  heart  may 
well  kindle  at  such  thoughts. 

The  next  point  we  promised  to 
refer  to  was  the  probability  of  finding 
a  sufficient  number  of  persons  duly 
qualified  to  go  to  the  country,  and  put 
these  projects  into  execution.  We 
approach  this  question  with  a  kind  of 
painful  interest ;  for  upon  its  answer 
depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
whole  enterprise.  An  opening  is  now 
presented  to  the  wisdom  and  worth  of 
England  for  the  formation  of  a  com- 
munity which  might  become  a  model 
for  society,  and  upon  the  nucleus  of 
which  wUl  depend  the  character  of 
the  future  people  for  ages  yet  to 
come.  If  we  start  well,  and  provide 
sufficiently  for  the  principle  of  per- 
•  manence  in  the  new  community, 
ample  materials  will  be  found  for 
drawing  out,  and  bringing  into  exer- 
cise, many  of  the  finest  qualities  of 
the  human  mind,  and  which  at  home 
lie  dormant  from  not  having  a  field 
for  their  exercise. 

The  new  colony  should  be  English, 
pre-eminently  English ;  not  the  carica- 
ture English  of  any  particular  class 
or  station,  but  an  English  formed  by 
the  due  admixture  of  all  classes,  with 
the  various  feelings,  powers,  and  dis- 
positions which  belong  to  each,  and 
which,  by  their  mutual  action  upon 
onp  another,  produce  the  English 
character.  But  to  effect  this  there 
must  be  some,  at  least,  of  the  highest 
grade  of  British  society ;  and  what 
inducement  to  emigration,  it  may  be 
asked,  could  be  offered  to  them  ?  Is 
It  to  be  supposed  that  they  would 
give  up  all  the  luxuries  and  comforts, 
the  courtesies  and  delicate  refinements 
of  the  polished  circles  in  which  they 
move,  to  encounter  the  rugged  contest 


with  difficulties  which  must  lie  before 
them  in  their  new  scene  of  existence  ? 
Would  they  not  find  themselves 
wholly  unable  to  contend  with  them, 
and  sink  in  the  struggle  ?  We  think 
not ;  we  have  a  better  opinion  of  the 
patrician  races  of  Great  Britain,  than 
to  believe  that  they  only  exist  for  the 
enjoyment  of  luxury ;  we  do  not  hdd 
that  high  birth,  and  a  high  and  gene- 
rous order  of  education  unfits,  bat 
rather  qualifies  for  a  contest  with  dif- 
ficulties. It  was  thought  at  one  time 
that  the  g^uards  were  unfit  for  batde, 
but  who  fought  more  bravely  when 
the  experiment  was  tried? 

It  cannot  be  supposed  that  those 
who  possess  the  highest  rank,  and  the 
greatest  fortunes  in  England,  would 
encounter  a  long  voyage  and  cut 
themselves  off  from  all  that  custom 
had  made  most  dear,  even  though  it 
were  to  add  new  splendour  to  an  lUos- 
trious  name  by  engaging  in  the  faeroi- 
cal  work  of  planting  a  colony.  Bat 
there  is  an  old  proverb  which  wisely 
says,  <<  The  younger  son  the  better 
ffendeman;**  intimating,  that  while 
his  equal  birth  and  education  give 
him  the  same  elevated  sentiments  as 
his  elder  brother,  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  himself  tends  to  sharpen 
his  faculties  and  produce  a  sympathy 
with  his  less  prosperous  neighbours. 
To  such  younger  sons  what  high  io- 
ducements  are  offered  by  such  an 
enterprise  ?  Fortunes,  which  in  Eng- 
land would  be  wholly  inadequate  to 
support  a  gentleman  in  the  rank  in 
which  he  was  bom,  would  there  be 
sufficient  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a 
family ;  and  talents,  which  at  home 
would  have  no  room  for  develope- 
ment,  might  there  be  employed  in  the 
noblest  occupations  of  which  the  hu- 
man mind  is  capable. 

But  it  is  not  only  or  chiefly  to  the 
younger  branches  of  the  nobility  that 
we  would  look  for  a  supply  of  patri- 
cian habits  and  feelings  in  the  new 
community.  The  gentle  blood  of 
England  is  not  confined  to  its  nobility, 
but  flows  as  purely  in  the  veins  of 
many  whose  ancestors  have  never 
been  elevated  into  the  highest  rank, 
but  have  continued  from  the  earliest 
periods  to  hand  down,  through  their 
successive  generations,  a  large  store 
of  the  most  hononratde  and  noblest 
principles.  How  large  a  number  of 
this  most  valuable  class,  both  male 
and  female^  are  actually  wasting  away 
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in  England,  with  no  prospect  before 
them  but  the  extinction  of  theur  fami- 
liesy  and  the  utter  loss  to  posterity  of 
all  those  qualities  which  thev  have 
derived  from  their  ancestors!  And 
how  is  this  ?  Because  they  are  under 
the  iron  despotism  of  the  law  which 
forbids  to  marry.  For  to  associate  as 
an  equal  with  those  whose  equal  he 
is  bom,  and  to  leave  his  posterity  in 
the  same  rank  which  has  descended 
to  him  from  his  ancestors,  is  more  es- 
sential to  th6  happiness  of  the  gentle- 
man, than  an  assurance  of  obtaining 
the  necessaries  of  life  is  essential  to 
the  happiness  of  the  labourer.  Hence, 
while  the  pauper  population  of  Great 
Britain  is  increasing  with  a  reckless 
rapidity,  to  which  the  most  terrific 
impulses  are  given  by  the  irregular 
ebbs  and  fiowings  of  manufacturing 
prosperity,  the  class  of  English  gen- 
tlemen, properly  so  called,  is  rapidly 
diminishing,  for  he  cannot  cultivate 
those  arts  by  which  the  greatest  for- 
tunes are  now  made,  and  success  in 
the  liberal  professions  is  only  granted 
to  a  few. 

Now  such  a  colony  as  that  which  is 
projected  in  New  Zealand,  appears  to 
us  to  offer  precisely  that  opening 
which  is  suited  to  such  a  character — 
ample  territory,  noble  employment, 
natural  combination  of  beneficence  to 
his  fellow  creatures,  and  the  gradual 
building  up  of  his  own  fortunes.  Nor 
would  such  a  course  be  without  a  pre- 
cedent; Feme  gives  us  in  his  blazon 
of  gentry  a  coat  of  arms  which  inti- 
mates that  its  possessor  had  gone  be- 
yond the  seas,  and  in  a  distant  country 
had  restored  his  familv  to  opulence  by 
the  pursuit  of  agriculture ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  the  family  of  Skip- 
with,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and 
hononrably  connected  of  the  British 

fcntiy,  went  over  to  Viiginia,  and 
aving  remained  there  for  three 
generations,  retmned  to  take  its  place 
among  the  baronets  of  England.  But 
we  should  wish  in  the  present  instance 
to  see  the  foundations  of  a  colony  from 
which  no  return  would  be  needed, — 
to  see  so  much  refinement,  so  much 
honourable  principle,  so  much  sound 
learning  and  unpretending  merit,  such 
provisions  for  the  best  kind  of  educa- 
tion, and  the  cultivation  of  every 
quality  and  every  art  which  can  con- 
tribute to  the  happiness  and  well- 
being  of  human  creatures,  and  such 
an  identity  of  feeling  and  of  interest 
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between  New  Zealand  and  Great 
Britain,  that  there  would  never  beany 
need  of  a  return  to  England  in  order 
to  find  sympathy  with  homefelt  and 
ancestral  recollections. 

Another  class  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance to  the  future  community  will  bo 
that  of  learned  men.  Much  that  dis- 
gusts us  in  modem  colonies  and  new 
nations  arises  from  ignorance,  accom- 
panied by  a  pretension  to  wisdom—* 
and  nothmg  will  have  so  powerful  an 
effect  for  the  prevention  of  this  evil  aa 
a  large  infusion  of  the  learning  of  the 
schools.  Men  of  science  would  also 
be  required  to  investigate  the  natural 
products  of  the  country,  and  draw  out 
all  its  resources  for  the  benefit  of  its  in- 
habitants ;  and  to  such  men  induce- 
ments should  be  offered  proportionable 
to  the  value  of  their  services. 

Having  thus  formed  a  nucleus  of 
high  qualities  and  endowments,  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  numbers  to  em- 
bark in  this  great  enterprise^  and  a  wide 
field  is  open  for  all;  and  the  more 
numerous  the  colony,  the  wider  the 
field  will  be,  and  the  greater  the  pros- 
perity of  all  its  members. 

It  need  hardly  be  stated  that  this 
groat  and  novel  project  must  utterly 
fail,  tmless  it  have  the  cordial  co-ope- 
ration and  assistance  of  the  fairest  por- 
tion of  creation.  The  miseries  and 
utter  failures  of  most  colonies  have 
been  produced  by  a  gross  dispropor- 
tion between  the  sexes ;  and  it  is  wisely 
intended  in  the  present  instance  to  re- 
quire that  every  male  emigrant  among 
the  labouring  portion  of  the  colony 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  wife.  It  is 
equally  desirable  that  there  should  be 
an  exact  proportion  between  the  two 
sexes  in  the  upper  classes  of  the  com- 
munity. But  when  was  there  an  en- 
terprise requiring  energy,  self-devotion, 
and  generous  enthusiasm,  which  did  not 
meet  with  the  active  and  kindling  sym- 
pathies of  British  females  ?  Who  are 
the  foremost  in  all  charitable  institu- 
tions ;  who  are  the  most  active  in 
volunteering  their  instmctions  to  the 
ignorant ;  who  are  the  most  ready  to 
undergo  with  cheerfulness  whatever 
pains  and  difficulties  they  may  have  to 
encounter,  when  their  feelings  have 
assured  them  that  the  object  to  be 
gained  is  worth  suffering  for?  We 
have  little  fear,  therefore,  that  this 
enterprise  will  fail  through  lack  of 
the  assistance  of  the  ladies  of  Eng- 
land, 
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t^fivaB  18  a  style  for  etery  thing. 
The  authorship  of  the  new^aper  ex- 
hibits specimeBS  of  them  all.  The 
''  leading  article**  is  solemn  and  sar- 
castic— it  alternately  elevates  the  no- 
thingness of  a  Radical  <}uack  to  the 
8]ufi09  and  plunges  a  Cabmet  Minister 
in  the  mire — ^purifies  the  stains  of  Mr 
Eoebuok's  oratory^  and  pumps  cqpon 
little  Lord  John,  metaphors  and  all, 
with  the  blackest  distillation  of  Fleet- 
diteh.  The  foreign  department  of  the 
naper  is  subtie  and  sagacious.  The 
Ungnage  of  ignoraxice  noTer  seemed 
so  knowinffy  or  the  fiusulty  of  lying 
looked  so  like  truth.  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  himself  must  glance  with  envy  at 
its  deliberate  ficticms  of  Spanish  war- 
fare^  and  feel  with  mortified  Tanitv 
that  the  day  of  his  Dutch  protocols 
has  been  outdone.  The  **  accident" 
columns  are  the  arena  of  merciless  in- 
vention.  Here  scenes  of  the  most  start- 
ling havec  are  created  with  the  most 
leokless  contempt  of  flesh  and  blood. 
Women  are  hourly  crushed  by  cabs^ 
babes  deTonred  by  their  own  parents^ 
interesting  housemaids,  rosy^cheeked 
cooks,  and  waiting-women  artificial 
as  their  own  flowers^  aro  brought, 
like  St  Ursula's  10,000  virgins,  by 
whole  battalions  and  squadrons  to  faie 
summaril  V  sacrificed ;  some  precipita- 
ted into  the  waters  of  the  Serpentine, 
some  perishing  of  os^alic  acid  purloin* 
ed  from  their  lover's,  thegroom*s,  ab- 
stersive for  boot  tops ;  some  slumber- 
ing to  the  fumes  of  charcoal,  and  some 
inditing  love  stanzas  on  the  banlsa  of 
the  Regent's  Canal  before  they  commit 
their  burning  bosoms  to  the  muddiest 
of  all  pools,  and  leave  coroners  to  per- 
pleiEit^*  and  enamoured  dustmen  to 
despair.  Happily  the  chief  portion  of 
those  catastrophes  never  have  existed 
but  in  the  fancy  of  the  ingenious  des- 
eribers ;  and  unless,  like  Macbeth,  we 
can  be  startled  by  dreams,  and  eat  our 
bread  in  fear  at  the  sight  of  shadows, 
we  may  live  in  peace  in  the  midst  of 
this  daily  slaughter  of  sex  and  age. 
The  language,  too,  of  those  descrip. 
tions  is  exclusive.  The  most  leoon- 
dite  philosophy  never  concesded  itself 
in  more  mystical  terms.  A  profes- 
sional describer  would  scorn  to  speak 


of  a  henie  as  boraed  by  lightmng*  the 
perpetrator  is  the '^  electric  fliad."  If 
a  hovel  is  set  on  five  bv  the  ashes  of  a 
drunkard's  pipe,  the  phrase  eataUidi- 
ed  for  the  purpose  ia  <'  the  devouriqg 
element.'*  The  drowning  of  a  Utter  of 
blind  puppies  is  staled  to  be  the  ^  aoi. 
pension  of  the  respiratory  preeeea ;" 
and  the  choking  of  an  aldemiap  at  a 
city  feast  is  expressed  aa  an  <«  impedi- 
ment to  deglotition,*' 

The  country  jonmals  follow  the 
metropolitan  example,  though  at  a  iw- 
peetfiu  distance  s  yet  they  sometimes 
shine  in  metai^or.  This  ia  a  clever  at- 
tempt in  its  way,  by  one  of  the  Brighton 
papers : — <'  By  ten  o'clock,  however, 
the  rain  had  ceased,  the  fog  had  alto- 
gether vanished,  and  the  murky  clouds 
which  had  lowered  overhead  br«^ 
asunder,  and,  once  di^ersed,  were 
soon  blown  out  of  nght,  as  it  were  to 
let  ApeUo  himself  look  down  as  he 
reeled  by  in  his  chariot  of  fire  upon 
what  the  Manung  Herald  has  eailed 
this  Elysium  on  Earth.'* 

Another  hit  is  doubly  happy,  as 
combining  the  picturesque  with  atooch 
of  national  character.  **  After  vain 
endeavoursi  by  very  laborious  and  mi- 
nute description,  occupying  iq^wvds 
of  half  a  column,  to  convey  to  the 
reader  some  notion  of  the  scene  which 
the  town  of  Brighton  presented  npoo 
the  occasion  of  her  Mjgesty'a  entry, 
the  disconsolate  writer  at  length  gives 
up  the  task  in  despair.  What  writer, 
says  he,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea 
of  the  living  picture  ?  Even  an  Irith- 
man  would  find  it  difficult  toexpresathe 
fe^ngs  which  must  have  been  excited 
in  hia  ardent  bosom  by  the  prospect." 

The  young  Queen  seems  to  u^ate 
the  imagination.  A  eritic,  in  hia  no- 
tice of  the  Italian  Opera,  after  lament- 
ing that  her  Mi^esty  did  not  shew  her- 
self during  the  performance,  gives  vent 
in  the  foUowuig  Oriental  siimie  to  his 
loyal  and  passionate  feeing : — **  Du- 
ring the  whole  of  the  night  she  kept 
i|uite  retired  behind  the  red  oirtain, 
like  a  fairy  hidden  by  a  roae  leaf.** 
But  the  Amerieens  rival  even  the 
metropolitan  press  in  desoriplion,  they 
paint  nature  as  the  Ameriaan  savage 
pmii  himself;  all  is  red  dudk«  yelr 


low  ochre,  and  cock's  feathers.  One  of 
them,  speaking  of  the  weather,  says, 
«  The  powerfiu  sun  is  shaded  through 
the  day  hy  those  heaTenlr  parasols  vie 
clouds ;  we  get  a  mouthful  of  air  even 
at  mid-day,  and  a  dart  of  thunder  and 
rain  nearly  every  CTening."  An  A  me* 
rican  magazine  thus  describes  the 
aotamn : — *'  Magnificent  is  the  autumn 
of  our  fatherland.  By  what  a  subtle 
alchymy  the  green  leaves  are  trans- 
mated  into  gold,  as  if  smitten  by  the 
fieiy  blase  of  the  hot  sun.  A  magic 
coveriog  spreads  over  the  whole  forest, 
and  brightens  it  into  ffoiveous  hues. 
The  tree  tops  seem  batned  with  gold, 
here  and  tiiere  a  shade  of  green, 
here  aad  there  a  tmge  of  purple,  and 
a  stain  of  scarlet  so  deep  and  rich  that 
the  most  cunning  artifice  of  man  is 
pale  beeido  it.  A  thousand  deUcato 
shades  melt  into  each  other,  they 
spread  over  the  forest  like  a  tapestry 
woren  into  a  thousand  hues.  Magni- 
ficent autumn!  he  comes  not  like  a 
pilgTun  clad  in  russet  weeds,  he  comes 
not  like  a  hermit  clad  in  grey,  but  he 
comes  like  a  warrior  with  a  stain  of 
blood  upon  Ms  brazen  mail ;  his  crim- 
son Boarf  is  rent,  his  scarlet  banner 
drips  with  gore,  his  step  is  like  a  flail 
npon  the  thrashing-floor.*' 

The  American  autumn  is  no  doubt 
a  fine  thing,  but  the  description  is 
much  finer.  The  artist  in  this  in- 
stance cdonrs  with  what  the  painters 
call  a  rich  brush.  He  has  evidently 
stadied  from  the  gingerbread  figures 
of  heroes  and  statesmen.  Punch  and 
bis  spouse,  Solomon  and  the  Queen  of 
Sheba,  which  figure  in  such  irresist- 
ible searlet  and  gold  at  the  country 
fairs.  He  would  make  a  capital 
painter  for  a  puppet-show ;  we  recom- 
mend him  to  the  manufacturers  of 
wig^-blocks,  of  those  wig-blocks  which 
languish  so  pathetically  and  wear  such 
eternal  roses  in  the  hairdressers'  win- 
dows at  New  York.  We  are  only 
surprised  how  the  innkeepers  have 
been  tasteless  enough  to  do  without 
bim,  when  such  a  Raphael  at  a  sign- 
post was  ready  to  their  hand. 

The  American  papers  are  undoubt- 
edly a  powerfol  instrument,  and  in 
description  are  irresistible.  So  long 
•OB  they  have  to  deal  with  senates  and 
statesmen,  commerce  and  colonies, 
banks  and  budgets,  they  are  as  expert 
as  they  are  in  robing  nature  with  gar- 
znents  not  her  own,  and  colouring  her 
cheeks   irith  vemiilion  and  indigo. 
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But  there  seems  to  be  one  material 
which  seems  to  set  this  powerful  in- 
strument completely  at  defiance,  and 
that  is,  the  purse  of  their  subscribers. 
Jonathan  wul  give  his  opinion  or  his 
oath,  his  vote  or  his  advice,  any  thing 
but  his  money.  One  of  them,  whicn 
groans  for  all  the  rest,  utters  the  deep- 
est lamentations  against  this  stubborn 
power  of  retention.  To  subscribe^ 
is  eridentiy  one  thing  with  Jonatiian, 
and  to  pay,  another.  Nothing  is  so 
easy  as  to  get  him  to  take  in  a  paper» 
except  it  be  the  ease  with  which  he  is 
inclined  to  take  in  the  editor  at  the 
same  time.  "  Stop  m^  paper,**  is  the 
sentence  of  death,  with  which  the 
Yankee  customer  retaliates  on  the 
dealer  in  politics,  principles,  and  the 
prices  of  cofifee  and  cotton.  "  We 
have  a  class  of  subscribers,*'  says  one 
of  those  papers,  "  who  profess  to  like 
the  contents  of  our  paper,  till  by-and- 
by  an  opinion  meets  their  riew  with 
which  they  do  not  agree.  What  then 
do  they  in  their  sagacity  ?  Do  they 
examine  the  subject  again,  or  direct  a 
communication  to  the  editor,  begging 
to  dissent  from  his  opinion?  No  I 
they  get  into  a  passion,  and  before  the 
foam  has  had  time  to  cool  on  their 
lips,  write  a  letter,  commencing  vrith, 
<  stop  my  paper!  *  If  we  say  that  rents 
are  exorbitantiy  high,  and  that  land- 
lords should  be  too  generous  to  take 
advantage  of  an  accidental  circum- 
stance, round  comes  a  broad  hat,  and 
gold-headed  cane,  with, '  sir,  stop  my 
paper!  *  Does  an  actor  receive  a  bit  of 
adrice  ?  the  green-room  is  too  hot  to 
hold  him,  until  relieved  by  the  words, 
'  stop  my  paper ! '  If  we  praise  an 
actor,  some  angry  rival  steals  gloom- 
ily m  with,  '  sir,  if  you  please,  stop 
my  paper!*  We  dare  not  express  a 
hope  to  navigate  the  sea  vrith  steam- 
boats, but  our  paper  is  stopped  by  a 
ship  captain  5  a  doctor  nearly  stopped 
us  the  other  day,  because  a  corres* 
pendent  had  praised  an  enemy  of  his 
college;  and  we  expect a^cn^cww 
in  our  office  presently,  on  account  of 
something  which  we  understand  some- 
body has  said  against  some  lawsuit, 
in  we  do  not  remember  what  court. 
But  all  those  afiairs  were  outdone 
yesterday  by  the  following :  We  were 
sitting  in  our  elbow-chair,  ruminating 
on  the  decided  advantage  of  virtue 
over  rice,  when  a  withered  littie 
Frenchman,  with  a  cow-hide  as  long 
as  himself,  and  twice  as  heavy,  rushe^ 
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into  our  presence 

stopped  to  take  breath.  '  Well,  sir !' 
*  Monsieur!  *  he  stopped  again  to  take 
breath.  '  Diable,  monsieur!*  and  he 
flourished  his  instrument  about  his 
head.  *  Really,  my  friend/  s^d  we 
smiling,  for  he  was  not  an  object  to  bo 
frightened  about,  '  when  you  have 
perfectly  finished  amusing  yourself 
with  that  weapon,  we  should  like  to 
be  master  of  our  own  leisure.'  '  No, 
sare,  I  haTC  come  to  horsewhip  you 
with  this  cow-hide  r  We  took  a 
pistol  from  a  drawer,  cocked  it,  and 
aimed  it  at  his  head.  '  Pardon,  sare,* 
said  the  Frenchman ;  *  I  will  first  give 
you  an  explanation .  Monaeur,  if  you 
have  writ  dis  article/*  We  looked  it 
over,  and  acknowledged  ourselves  tho 
author.  It  was  a  few  lines  referring 
to  the  great  improvement  in  railroads, 
and  intimating  that  this  mode  of  tra- 
velling woidd  one  day  supersede  every 
other.  *  You  have  writ  dat  in  your 
papier?*  '  Yes  sir.'  '  Well,  den, 
sare,  stop  your  confounded  papier !  I 
have  live  quarante  ncufans ;  I  have 
devote  all  my  life  to  ride  de  balloon ! 
I  shall  look  to  find  every  man  wid  his 
little  balloon — to  ride  horseback  in  de 

air to  go  round  de  vorld  in  one  sum- 

mair and  make  mo  rich  like  Mon- 
sieur Astain  wid  de  big  hotel.  Well, 
monsieur,  now  you  put  piece  in  jou 
rascaille  papier,  to  say  dat  de  little 
railroad  supersede,  dat  is  what  you 
say,  supersede  every  ting  else.  Aion- 
sieur,  begar,  I  have  do  honor  to  in- 
form you  dat  de  railroad  never  super- 
sede de  balloon  ;  and  so,  monsieur, 
ventre  bleu — stop  you  confounded  pa- 
pier ! '  "  All  this  is  a  problem  of  which 
we  can  furnish  the  solution.  The 
American  loves  his  cents,  but  he  also 
loves  doing  things  in  a  high  style.  No 
man  saves  a  dollar  with  more  dignity, 
and  he  saves  both  his  dignity  and  his 
dollar  when  he  covers  his  economy 
by  his  indignation,  and,  thinking  only 
of  his  pocket,  lets  fly  his  passion  in 
*'  stop  my  paper." 

It  has  often  struck  us  as  the  loss  of 
a  fine  opportunity,  that  a  general 
election  should  be  sufiercd  to  pass 
.away  unrecorded  by  any  thing  more 
permanent  than  the  poll-book.  The 
earth  beside  offers  nothing  so  odd,  so 
extravagant,  and  so  absurd  as  an  Eng- 
lish eleetion.  John  Bull  is  then 
brought  out  in  all  his  uneasy  glory. 
The  bear  is  forced  to  walk  on   bis 
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^  Sare ! '  and  he    hind-legs,  and  not  merely  to  walk,  bat 


to  dance.  The  highest  orders  and 
the  lowest  are  thrown  together  as 
miscellaneously  as  clowns  and  their 
mistresses  at  a  country  fair.  The 
dandy  is  forced  to  hazard  his  person 
in  contact  with  the  rough  subjects  of 
the  shop  and  the  plough ;  the  man  of 
fashion  suddenly  confronts  his  own 
shoemaker;  the  lofty  aristocrat  is 
flung  into  the  same  eddy  with  the 
rabid  Radical ;  every  hnmour  of  the 
public  mind  is  let  loose,  every  colour  of 
the  multitude  is  brought  to  thesnr- 
fac|,  and  knavery,  honesty,  wit,  plain- 
speaking,  cunning  and  simplicity, 
height  and  depth,  form  the  miscella- 
neous compound  of  national  character 
and  combustion. 

We  shall  give  a  few  Aua  of  the  \zai 
election.  One  of  the  candidates  for 
Canterbury,  soliciting  the  vote  of  an 
inhabitant,  found  to  his  great  surprise 
that  he  had  roused  a  fierce  Democrat. 
The  Tory  siutor  in  vain  argued.  The 
Democrat  only  grew  the  more  fero- 
cious ;  at  last  he  said,  "youmay  giveup 
asking  me,  I  would  sooner  give  mj 
vote  to  the  devil."  This  might  have 
thrown  an  ordinary  man  off  his  guard, 
but  the  Tory  hanpUy  pani^  the 
thrust,  and  returned  it  home.  "  Well, 
sir,**  said  he,  "in  case  your  friend  does 
not  stand,  I  suppose  you  will  have  no 
further  objection." 

At  the  late  election  for  Maiylebooe, 
one  of  the  candidates  declared  that  he 
was  for  nothing  but  tried  Reformers, 
and  that  he  was  a  tried  Reformer  him- 
self. *'  Yes,**  said  a  voice  from  the 
crowd,  "  and  if  the  jury  that  tried  you 
had  not  been  a  pack  of  scoundrels  like 

Crself,  you'd  have    been    settling 
garoos  at  Sydney,  instead  of  talk- 
ing treason  here." 

Another  of  the  candidates,  who  wa5 
said  to  be  chary  of  his  gin  among  tbe 
**  free  and  enlightened*'  electors,  y»zs 
charged  on  the  hustings  with  tliu 
offence  to  the  majesty  of  the  people. 
"  Don't  you  know,'*  says  one  of  them, 
"  that  he  is  the  keeper  of  a  mad-house, 
and  cures  every  body  of  insanity  ?"  "  Su 
he  may,"  says  the  man,  *'  there  is  xhp. 
loss  reason  K>rhisinnoculating  us  with 
the  hydrophobia."  This  election 
teemed  with  hits  good  and  bad.  A 
considerable  length  of  dialogue  had 
passed  between  the  candidate  and  tbc 
crowd ;  they  demanding  pledges  bf 
him,  and  he  giving  them  as  fa&tas 
they  were  demanded.    At  length  he 
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said,  "  Gentlemen,  what  more  do  you 
ask?  I  am  one  amongst  many. 
Sampson  himself  was  OTeq)owcred  by 
the  Philistines  at  last."  "  Not  while  he 
had  such  a  jaw-bone  as  yours,"  was 
the  cry  of  one  of  tlic  crowd. 

A  candidate  broke  down  in  his 
speech  ;  one  of  the  mob  cried,  "  he 
has  lost  his  memory."  "  No,"  says 
another,  "  the  proper  time  for  that  is 
only  after  the  election's  over.  It  helps 
him  to  forget  his  promises." 

At  a  Cornish  election,  an  elector,  a 
country  fellow,  answered  the  candi- 
date, "  I  am  pledged."  "  What,  is  it 
for  both  TOtes?"  "  No,  I  have  got 
one  left,"  was  the  answer.  "  That, 
of  course,  you'll  give  me,"  says  the 
candidate.  "  Why,"  says  the  man, 
"  I  can't  sell  you  my  vote,  but  I  sup- 
pose there  is  no  law  against  selling  you 
my  good-will.'*  *'  Well,  then,  and 
what  do  you  ask  for  your  good-will  ?" 
''No  more  than  the  other  candidate 
gave."  **  Well,  and  what  was  that?" 
"  Why,  he  said  that  if  Td  come  and 
bring  the  other  two  men  that  I  knew 
along  with  me  in  my  cart,  it  would 
be  the  best  load  for  me  that  I  had 
drawn  this  many  a  day." 

Plain  speaking  is  one  of  the  facul- 
ties generally  exhibited  in  great  force 
at  an  election.  The  style  is  like  the 
pyramid,  the  farther  it  goes  down  the 
broader  it  is.  At  one  of  the  northern 
elections  an  old  farmer  replied  to  the 
canvasser,  "  I  voted,  as  you  know, 
last  time  for  Lambton  and  Williamson ; 
but  now,  you  know,  that  little  Lord 
Darham  has  grown  a  great  man,  and 
thinks  of  nothing  but  putting  his  two 
little  legs,  one  on  one  side  and  the 
other  on  the  other  side  of  the  county, 
and  carrying  his  two  little  members, 
like  two  turkeys,  to  market  along  with 
him.  Now,  that's  what  1  call  an  un- 
fair coalition,  and  is,  moreover,  more 
than  the  little  Lord  shall  do,  and 
therefore,  I  say,  snub  the  varmint. 
So  go  your  ways,  I  shall  give  you  a 
plumper,  and  mind  what  I  say,  snub 
the  vannint." 

A  man  who  catches  a  Tartar  is  pro- 
▼erbially  unlucky,  and  in  these  ticklish 
times,  when  the  comptroller  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's household  sits  on  election  com- 
mittees, and  the  free  and  independent 
sellers  of  turnip-tops  understand  that 
the  list  of  the  royal  tradesmen  is  not 
yet  filled  up,  such  catchings  may  be 
common  enough ;  theTory  greengrocer 
of  yesterday  may  be  converted  into  the 


Radical  patriot  of  to-morrow,  and  gen- 
tlemen may  be  startled  by  the  sudden 
proselytismoftheirownshoe-black.  In 
those  cases  the  great  point  is  to  secure  a 
decen t  retreat.  We  think  the  following 
capital.  A  canvasser  for  Sir  George 
Murray  at  the  late  Westminster  elec- 
tion, entered  the  shop  of  a  tripe  and 
sausage-seller  to  ask  his  vote.  The 
sausage-seller,  serving  the  aristocratic 
menials  of  Great  George  Street,  and 
imbibing  the  pence  and  principles  of 
their  masters  for  the  last  twenty  years, 
had  always  been  a  rsdler  against  Radi- 
calism. On  this  occasion,  however, 
he  had  made  up  his  mind  to  vote  for 
the  civil  list.  The  canvasser,  unac- 
quainted with  the  change,  which,  in- 
deed, was  not  fqur-and  twenty  hours 
old,  plunged  into  his  shop,  and  began 
with  the  usual  form,  ''  My  dear  sir,  as 
you  and  I  are  of  the  same  political 
opinions,  I  have  the  honour  to  request 

you  will" The  sausage-seller's 

countenance  flamed  with  indignant  pa- 
triotism, and  he  burst  out  with  an 
angry  protest  against  the  malefactions 
of  the  Tories.  The  canvasser  coolly 
said,  *'  Sir,  your  principles  are  nothing 
to  me ;  but  I  respect  your  sausages. 
You  think  I  have  come  to  ask  you  for 
your  vote.  Thbak  so  if  you  please, 
but  I  warn  you  that  there  are 
six  sausage-makers  on  the  civil  list 
already."  The  patriot's  countenance 
fell,  he  discovered  the  fact  in  the  course 
of  the  evening,  and  changed  his  poli- 
tics once  more. 

The  doctrine  of  plumpers  is  a  diffi- 
cult afiair  for  some  of  the  electors,  and 
the  notion  seems  to  be  now  and  then 
adopted,  that  it  means  the  power  of 
voting  for  every  body.  During  the 
canvass  for  South  Lincolnshire,  the 
candidate  applied  to  a  voter  whom  he 
probably  doubted  to  be  in  his  interest. 
He  was  surprised  by  the  man's  pro- 
mising him  a  plumper.  "  You  are 
remarkably  kindf,"  said  the  adnuring 
canvasser ;  "I  should  have  been  con- 
tent with  getting  one  of  your  votes." 
"  Oh,"  was  the  reply,  "  you  shall 
have  a  plumper,  and  I  sliall  give  Mr 
Heithate  a  plumper  if  he  wants  it,  and 
Sir  John  Trollope  a  plumper  too." 

Tennyson,  the  M.  P.  for  Lam- 
beth, is  said  to  have  some  chance  of 
getting  a  peerage  among  the  motley 
batch  of  the  Melbourne  oven.  It  is 
further  supposed  that  this  movement 
is  to  make  way  for  Joe  Hume,  who  is 
already  pretty  well  tired  of  the  kicks 
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that  lie  gets  under  the  Big  Borough* 
monger's  table.  The  burlesques  on 
this  unhappy  job  are  fertiloi  and  if 
Joe  would  but  pay  sixpence  to  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  arts*  bo  might  have  his 
own  portrait  in  half-a-dozen  of  the 
most  preposterous  positions  imagi- 
nable. But  the  collector  of  the  com- 
pound interest  of  the  Greek  loan  is 
not  likely  to  be  betrayed  into  such 
prodigality. 

<«  So  Tennyson  is  to  make  room  for 
the  Irish  refugee  ?"  says  some  one  the 
other  day.  "  That  reminds  me/* 
"  I  J.  O.,  "ofQuin*8remark,that 


till  he  had  been  acrdss  the  Irish  Chan- 
nelf  he  could  never  think  what  the 
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English  beggars  Hd  with  their  old 
cloUies.  He  had  there  found  that 
they  gave  them  to  the  Lrisk  beff^arsJ'* 
The  Irish  elections  are  expected  to 
ezlubit  the  most  showy  examples  of 
diversified  scoundrelism  ever  di^^Uyed 
since  the  first  invention  of  avrindling. 
No  less  than  twentjr-four  petitions  ars 
stated  to  be  on  their  way  to  Londoii« 
teenung  with  tales  of  intimidation, 
ferocityi  and  peijury,  enough  to  asto- 
nish any  body  but  a  reader  of  the 
Confessional  of  Peter  Dens  himself. 
One  of  the  native  minstrels  has  strong 
his  harp  to  the  subject  with  the  ner* 
vousneas  of  the  national  style. 


TWXKTT-rOUa  riflTIOKS,  Ahh  IK  ▲  BOW. 

*'  There  was  knocking  down,  |nkUig  down,  ttabbhig,  and  ahooting. 

There  was  marcUng  of  the  boys  by  day,  and  by  night  there  was  reemiting. 

There  was  burning  parsons'  houses,  and  ripping  up  their  wives. 

For  so  our  holy  Mother  Church  in  every  nation  thrives. 

There  was  firing  beanstalks,  beating  baiUfiiH  robbing,  and  ham-stringing, 

There  were  beacons  on  the  hills,  with  the  ehapel-bells  all  ringing. 

There  was  swearing  Papist  freeholders,  without  an  inch  of  land. 

There  were  oaths  for  every  mouth,  and  pikes  for  every  hand. 

There  was  Father  Muogo  horsewhipping  his  voters  to  the  poU, 

And  Father  lilartin,  with  his  pail,  to  whitewash  all  their  sonls. 

All  by  the  Pope's  direction. 

To  give  us  a  free  election,**  fcc. 


But  by  far  the  cleverest  thing  said  or 
sung  was  the  argument  for  the  pressing 
necessity  of  the  ballot.  «'  The  ballot.^' 
said  the  Irish  orator>  ''must  be  demand- 
ed«  and  must  be  given.  A  free  people 
cannot  do  without  it.  Why*  boys^  if 
you  had  it  you  nught  shout  for  West  and 
namilton  in  the  streets^  and  then  go 
and  give  your  votes  for  O'Connell  and 
Hutton  on  the  hustings."  Tins  we 
conceive  to  be  unanswerable.  If  it 
may  appear  rather  a  too  candid  deve- 
lopement  of  the  principle^  there  can 
be  no  question  that  it  b  the  true  one ; 
and  that  in  this  happy  union  of  con- 
science and  corruption  consists  the 
patriotic  seal  for  the  ballot* 


very  curious  experiments 
have  been  lately  made  on  a  new 
species  of  sand  brought  from  A^- 
tralia  for  the  manufacture  of  the  finer 
kinds  of  flint-glass.  Of  all  the  results 
of  manufacture^  glass  is  at  onoe  the 
most  extraordinarvy  the  most  beauti- 
ful and  the  most  diJOficult  to  ivge  be- 
jrond  a  certain  point.  There  is  none 
m  which  science  of  the  highest  kind 
is  so  stronglv  interested,  and  there- 
fore none  wli^ch  ought  to  be  more 


patronised  by  the  Qovemment  of  the 
greatest  scientific  and  mechanical  and 
manufacturing  people  in  the  world. 
The  present  Government*  however, 
think  it  more  expedient  to  take  a 
penny  off  a  Radiral  newspaper,  and 
thus  propagate  folly  through  the 
lowest  depths  of  the  community,  than 
take  off  the  duty  on  glass,  and  thus 
encourage  at  once  the  noblest  science, 
and  the  most  curious  nuuufactnre. 
England  was  once  fiunous  for  the 
^lass  of  her  telescopes,  but  she  now 
imports  the  object-glasses  of  her  finer 
telescopes,  and  the  Frauen  Hoien,  are 
still  unrivalled.  Some  attempts  have 
been  lately  made  by  the  professors  of 
the  Royal  Institution.  Though  tb^ 
made  a  report,  and  announeed  tibie 
possibility  of  our  competing  with  the 
Dutch  and  German  glass,  we  hare 
not  heard  that  the  opticians  had  been 
much  the  better  for  it.  Tiiat  the 
English  artificer  conid  make  glasses 
fully  equal  to  those  of  the  fora^r^ 
furnace,  we  shall  never  deny.  His 
skill  is  equal  to  any  thmg  ;  but  until 
the  tax  is  removed,  nis  means  and  his 
reward  must  be  alDce  narrowed.  Why 
4oeinetthe  QoremnMnt  oier  a  te- 
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ward  for  (be  best  telescope*  as  it  has 
done  for  the  best  chronometer  ?  It  b 
abscrd  to  say  that  telescopes  hare 
reached  their  perfection ;  at  the  pre- 
sent day  they  are  scarcely  superior  to 
those  of  a  hundred  years  ago,  and  it 
is  nearly  vain  to  expect  any  sudden 
advance  from  the  general  operations 
of  the  trade.  Tlie  optician  prepares 
his  telescopes*  not  for  excellence*  but 
for  sale/  gives  to  a  certain  class  of 
them  the  degree  of  labour  necessary 
to  produce  a  telescope  of  a  certain 
standard*  and  gives  no  more.  He 
cannot  afford  to  apply  the  labour  of 
jrears  to  the  production  of  a  superla- 
tlTe  instrument.  He  must  live  by  his 
trade,  and  sufficient  to  him  is  the  me- 
diocrity of  workmanship  and  labour 
which  is  sufficient  for  his  trade.  We 
ask*  why  do  not  our  great  scientific 
boiUes  take  up  the  question  in  default 
of  a  beggarly  Oovemment*  and  offer 
a  thousand  pounds  for  a  telescope  that 
will  carry  ttie  view  within  a  certain 
distance  of  any  of  the  planets.  Our 
most  powerful  telescopes  now  diowus 
little  more  of  the  moon  than  a  mass 
resembling  the  section  of  a  twopenny 
loaf;  and  as  to  the  primary  manets* 
we  can  get  little  more  than  tne  view 
of  a  sheet  of  cracked  ice.  It  is  ab- 
surd to  say  that  the  telescope  has  yet 
arrived  at  its  perfection*  or  that  we 
may  not  expect  in  luckier  times  to 
have  at  least  as  clear  a  view  of  the 
surfaces  of  Mars*  Venus*  and  Jupiter* 
and  of  the  moon  itself*  as  we  have  of 
Switzerland  from  the  Righi.  The 
telescope  is  the  only  instrument  by 
which  we  have  hitherto  had  a  hope  of 
obtaining  a  further  knowledge  of  those 
great  and  splendid  bodies*  and  to  its 
completeness  our  efforts  should  be  di- 
rected. It  is  remarkable  that  all  the 
great  inventions  have  been  by  what  is 
called  accident;  that  they  were  not 
the  discoveries  of  leading  professors 
in  any  of  their  several  arts*  but  came 
in  the  way  of  obscure  men*  who*  pos- 
sessing some  knowledge  of  the  art  in 
question*  had  tact  and  talent  enough 
to  notice  the  phenomenon*  and  at  least 
put  it  in  the  way  of  being  turned  to 
tccount  by  others.  Thus*  we  should 
have  a  much  better  chance  of  ap- 
proaching to  perfection  in  anv  piece 
of  mechanism*  if  a  hundred  mere 
workmen  were  to  turn  their  wits  up- 
on it*  than  from  the  lucubrations  of 
any  solemn  professor*  however  learned 
on  the  salrfeet.    Thus*  if  a  reward 


were  offered  capable  of  stimulating 
every  optical  instrument  maker  In 
London*  woilunen  and  master*  to 
give  an  hour  a  day  for  the  next  dz 
months  to  the  invention  of  some  new 
power  in  the  telescope*  we  have  not  a 
doubt  that  the  result  would  transpire 
in  some  very  important  invention. 
But  this  will  not  be  done  by  the  sci- 
entific bodies  of  London*  because  their 
time  is  better  employed  In  balloting 
for  members*  acknowledging  the  re- 
ceipt of  books*  gossiping*  and  taking 
tea.  As  for  the  annual  scientific 
meetings*  those  Illustrious  itinerants* 
dividing  their  time  between  oratoi^ 
and  cockle-shells*  the  history  of  fish- 
bones and  the  discoveries  of  the  centre 
of  the  earth*  they  can  afford  no  lei* 
sure  for  any  thing  but  panegyrising 
each  other*  filling  the  newspapers  to 
a  plethora  of  abmirdity*  and  puzzling 
all  mankind.  Thus  the  matter  resU 
in  despair*  and  we  may  adjourn  the 
discoveries  to  another  age. 

As  to  the  sand  in  question*  six  yeara 
ago  it  was  observed*  that  in  many  j^aces 
between  Sydney  and  Botany  Bay  the 
surface  of  the  ground  was  covered  by 
a  remarkably  pure  and  white  silicious 
sand*  derivea  rrom  the  decomposition 
of  one  of  the  beds  of  sand  belonging 
to  the  coal  formation.  Mr  King  of 
Sydney*  the  discoverer*  being  of  opi- 
nion that  thb  sand  would  be  found 
peculiarly  applicable  to  the  business 
of  glass-makers*  forwarded  elevto 
bags  of  the  same  to  his  agents  in  Lon- 
don. Some  was  put  into  the  hands  of 
Messrs  Pelhitt  and  Co.*  of  the  Falcon 
Glass-house  for  trial.  From  their 
report  the  following  is  an  extract : — 
"  We  find  the  sand  from  Sydney  to 
be  decidedly  superior  to  any  we  nate 
previously  employed.  The  most  es- 
teemed property  of  this  sand*  and  that 
which  makes  it  of  the  ^atest  ixsmof-. 
tance  to  glass-makers*  is  derived  mmi 
the  absence  of  oxifle  of  iron*  and  every 
other  combination  that  would  affect 
the  colour  of  glass.  It  is  also  free 
from  insoluble  matter.  Glass  made 
from  this  sand  is  more  briOiant  and 
watery  than  any  other.  We  consider 
it  fortunate*  as  the  sand  with  which 
most  fflass-makers  were  suppHed*  is 
now  of  very  bad  quality*  and  has  been 
given  up  by  many."  On  application 
to  Mr  PeUatt*the  following  fbrther 
particulars  were  obtamed:  Hesaya 
that  the  recent  arrival  of  n  few  hun- 
dredwefght  of  this  superior  9il«t  h^ 
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enabled  him  to  make  a  second  experi- 
menU  which  turned  out  fully  as  well  as 
the  first.  He  is  of  opinion  that  the 
Sydney  sand  exceeds  all  otliers  here- 
tofore in  use  for  whiteness,  brilliancy, 
and  fusibility ;  and  he  has  little  doubt, 
should  the  freight  be  moderate,  that 
this  comparatively  pure  material  will 
be  imported  in  lar^e  quantities  for 
glass-makers*  use  in  this  country.  He 
had  mixed  it  with  the  usual  propor- 
tions of  carbonate  of  potash  and  nitre 
of  potash,  with  a  rather  less  propor- 
tion of  manganese  than  other  sands 
require.  He  hopes  soon  to  be  able  to 
report  on  the  Sydney  sand  as  regards 
flmt-glass-ware  for  optic  plate.  A 
few  tons  of  the  same  kind  were  lately 
imported  into  Liverpool,  and  were 
eagerly  purchased,  so  that  a  consider- 
able improvement  in  the  qualities  of 
the  finer  kinds  of  glass  may  soon  be 
expected. 

In  the  interval  of  the  ballooning 
seasons,  invention  has  by  no  means 
been  content  to  slee^.  And  a  sort  of 
intermediate  visitation  between  the 
badloon  and  the  railroad  has  been  at- 
tempted in  various  parts  of  the  king- 
dom. A  professor  of  kite-fiying,  if 
he  has  raised  nothing  else,  has  raised 
at  least  the  astonishment  of  all  the 
bipeds  and  quadrupeds  on  our  high- 
ways, and  some  of  our  principal 
thoroughfares,  by  running  races  with 
the  mail  on  a  car  drawn  by  a  gigantic 
kite ;  but  as  a  high  wind  is  necessary 
for  Uiis  performance,  we  can  expect 
no  regular  triumph  of  this  order,  but 
in  February  ana  March.  Thus  ten 
months  of  the  year  are  lost  to  the 
kite-flyer*s  ambition,  unless  ho  should 
estabhsh  a  commerce  with  the  Lap- 
land witches,  and  buy  tempests  in  a 
bag  like  condensed  gas,  at  so  much  a 
pound.  Another  attempt  of  a  more 
numble  order  lately  electrified  all  the 
idlers  of  the  Strftd,  which  must  bo 
allowed  to  be  electricity  on  a  large 
scale.  A  professor  of  locomotion  laid 
a  wager  that  he  would  roll  himself  on 
a  barrel  for  a  mile  of  decidedly  the 
most  crowded  street  in  Europe,  and 
reach  the  end  of  his  journey  within  a 
definite  time,  and  without  breaking 
his  neck.  He  succeeded,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  will  offer  to  astonish  the 
world  next  time  by  rolling  himself  be- 
tween two  barrels. 

An  adventurer  of  another  sort 
lately  attempted  to  fly  from  Dover 


Cliffii.  His  flying,  however*  was  a 
much  less  splendid  performance  than 
the  name  intimates.  A  spedes  of 
corslet  or  stays  was  secured  round 
his  body,  to  which  was  fastened  a  suc- 
cession of  small  blocks,  the  blocks 
were  made  fast  on  a  rope,  and  the  rope 
was  £utened  to  the  sununit  of  the 
Cliff,  the  lower  end  being  made  se- 
cure on  the  sand.  At  the  signal  given, 
the  flyer  darted  down  the  rope,  but 
his  first  experiment  was  rather  un- 
lucky. The  rope  becoming  jammed 
in  the  blocks,  when  he  had  got  about 
a  dozen  yards  downwards,  he  stuck 
fast,  and  there  of  course  hung,  to  the 
great  surprise  and  fright  of  the  lookers- 
on.  The  point  in  question  now  was 
to  get  him  back,  for  forward  was  evi- 
dently impossible.  At  length,  how- 
ever, even  this  achievement  was  ef- 
fected; he  was  drawn  back,  and 
placed  on  terra  firma  on  the  summit 
of  the  cliff.  On  a  subsequent  day  the 
experiment  was  repeated,  and  he 
reached  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  without 
broken  bones.  We  do  not»  however, 
recommend  the  experiment  to  be  re- 
peated by  the  public  in  general.  We 
admit  that  it  may  be  adopted  with 
efiect  by  gouty^  peers,  apoplectic  alder- 
men, dyspeptic  duchesses,  and  old 
East  Indians  turgid  with  bile.  It 
mipht  also  help  to  diversify  the  Ian- 
gud  hours  of  the  Senq>lunas  and 
Angelinas  who  ramble  on  the  sea- 
shores in  such  immaculate  muslin ; 
and  as  the  Quakers  flock  to  the  coast, 
with  all  its  worldliness,  and  rove  even 
among  the  unhallowed  haunts  of  the 
male  wearers  of  coats  with  capes,  and 
the  female  wearers  of  cherry-coloured 
ribbons,  we  think  the  exercise  would 
be  of  considerable  use  in  taking  the 
stiffness  out  of  some  of  tho  Tabithas 
and  Priscillas. 

But  the  wonder  of  wonders  b  Mr 
Stephenson*s  new  steam-flyer.  This 
beats  all  of  the  genus  «  Tug"  since 
the  world  began.  It  has  been  lately 
displayed  in  the  midst  of  a  concourse 
of  engineers.  With  some  score  of 
wains  at  its  heels,  it  makes  nothing*  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  not  a  foot  less,  nor 
a  minute  more.  Alone,  and  careering 
at  its  own  wild  will,  it  sweeps  on  at  the 
rate  oi  eighty.  If  we  can  do  this  in 
the  infancy  of  the  railway,  will  not 
the  next  ten  years  despise  every  ve- 
locity short  of  the  speed  of  a  cannon- 
ball?  **M(UQr  rervm  natcitur  ordo" 
That  a  gentleman  should  go  hunting 
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on  bis  own  tea-kettle,  was  once  re- 
garded as  something  of  a  hyperbole. 
Bnt  we  may  live  to  see  him  shooting 
through  the  atmosphere  on  his  own 
toothpick  case. 

It  might  be  a  curious  speculation  to 
enquire  into  the  probable  effects  of 
the  railroad  system  on  mankind.  Cer- 
tainly no    svstem    ever  became    so 
popular,  and    so    suddenly  and    so 
widely  popular.     France  lias  begun 
to  fling  out  those  gigantic  arms  of 
communication  over  her  noble  coun- 
try. Belgium  exults  in  the  commence- 
ment of  a  web  of  railroads,  in  which  it 
expects  to  catch  all  the  stray  dollars 
and  centimes  of  the  Continent.     The 
transit  from  Ostend  to  the  Rhine  will, 
in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two,  be  an 
affair  of  a  couple  of  hours.  Germany  is 
shaking  off  her  sleep,  her  blacksmiths 
are  lighting  their  Hercynian  forges, 
and  from  the  mountains  of  the  Hartz 
to  the  T^rol,  huge  men,  with  antedi- 
luvian visages  and  Cyclopean  arms, 
are  hammering  at  iron  wedges,  rails, 
and  gear  for  "  fire  horses.*'     Prussia 
is  laying  down  railroads   from  her 
capital  to  France,  to  Poland,  and  to 
Austria.     The  puzzling  question  of 
her  politicians    being,  whether    she 
thus  invites  invasion,  or  proposes  de- 
.fencc.     But  politicians  are  blockheads 
on  all  matters  of  common  sense ;  and 
of  all  blockheads,  the  German  poli- 
tician is  the  most    profound,  head- 
strong, and  hopeless.    Tlie  merchant, 
the  traveller,  and  the   tinker  know 
better  things.     They  could  tell  them, 
that  the  roughest  of  royal   rough- 
riders,  was  never  able  to  whip  and 
spur    either     Frenchman,     Belgian, 
Prussian,   or  Austrian   into  bellige- 
reney,  more  than  fifty  years  out  of 
every  hundred.     But,  thanks  to  the 
growing  common-sense  of  mankind, 
they  never  will  be  able  to  do  even 
this  again,  and  that  the  world  are  be- 
ginning to  discover  that  fifty  years  of 
victory  are  not  worth  one   year  of 
peace.     In  short,  the  world  is  evi- 
dently become  a  buying  and  selling 
vforld,  a  vast  spinning  and  weaving 
community,  a  vast  aggregate  of  hands 
and    heads,   busy   about   the   main 
chance,  and  much  more  inclined  to 
eaJt,  drink,  and  be  happy,  than  to  bum 
each  other's  warehouses,  or  blow  out 
each  other's  brains.     That  war  will 
never  cease  out  of  the  world,  is  a 
theorem  founded  on  the  fact  that  the 
countless  majority  of  mankind  bave  a 


strong  tendency  to  be  fools  ;  but  we 
may  establish  another  theorem,  that 
the  more  difl^cult  it  is  to  make  war, 
the  less  likely  it  is  to  be  made.     The 
more  mechanical  dexterity,  personal 
ingenuity,  and  natural  expense  that  is 
required  to  make  war,  the  more  will 
success  be  out  of  the  power  of  brute 
force,  and  the  more  in  the  power  of 
intellectual    superiority.    ,  Let    war 
come  to  a  conflict  of  steam-engines, 
and  all  the  barbarian  rabble  of  the 
world,  Turks  and  Tartars,  Arabs  and 
Indians,  Africans  and  Chmese,  must 
obviously  be  out  of  the  question  at 
once.      They    may    massacre    each 
other,  but  they  must  fly  from  the 
master  of  mechanics.     All  the  half- 
barbarians,    Russian,    Greek,    Pole, 
Swede,  and  Austrian,  must  make  the 
attempt  only  to   be   shattered,  and 
Field- Marshal  Stephenson,  with  his 
squadron  of  fire  horses,  galloping  at 
the  rate  of  eighty  miles  an  hour,  must 
consume  their  battalia  with  the  breath 
of  his  nostrils.     Thus  England,  in- 
stead of  feeling  alarmed  at  Sie  sudden 
passion  of  foreigners  for  mechanism, 
should    rejoice   to    see   the   passion 
spreading,  should  encourage  them  to 
throw  all  their  powers  into  mechanical 
rivalrv,  and  exult  in  every  railroad 
that  snoots  its  serpent  line  among  the 
hills  and  valleys  of  the  Continent,  and 
hail  the  smoke  of  every  steam-engine 
that  trails  its  murky  line  along  its 
sky,  as  not  merely  an  emblem,  but  an 
instrument  of  their  own  superiority. 
Mechanism,  the  great  power  of  art, 
is  as  exhaustless  as  any  of  the  great 
powers  of  Nature,  for  it  is  only  the 
exhaustless  vigour  of  intellect  com- 
bining  with   and   commanding    the 
secrets  of   Nature.     Ten   thousand 
years  might  roll  on,  and  every  year 
see  a  new  advance  of  every  kingdom 
of  Europe  in  invention,  and  England 
keeping  ahead  of  them  all,  and,  like 
one  of  her  own  engines,  showing  her 
speed  bv  the  sparks  that  lighten  the 
road  behind.     The  steam-engine,  in 
its  effective  state,  is  but  little  more 
than  half  a  century  old,  for  its  inven- 
tion, in  the  time  of  Charles  II.,  left  it 
for  upwards  of  half  a  century  little 
more  than  a  toy.     In  half  a  century 
more,  its  present  perfection  may  be 
looked  upon  as  little  else  than  that  of 
an  ingenious  plaything.    It  is  scarcely 
ten  years  since  the  steam-boat  first 
ventured  to  sea.    Thirty  years  ago, 
the  Ute  Lord  Stanhope  was  laughed 
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at  by  all  London  Ibr  his  attempt  to 
Bwim  die  ateam-boat  from  London 
Bridge  to  Greenwich.  It  now  dashes 
from  the  Tower  to  Gibraltar*  and 
from  Gibraltar  to  Constantinople ;  or 
shooto  down  the  Red  Sea>  fights  the 
monsoon  on  its  own  ground  j  sweeps 
to  Bombaj,  Ceylon,  and  Bengal,  and 
astonishes  the  Mogul  and  £e  Em- 
peror of  ChUia»  the  same  momingy 
with  the  last  month's  newspaper  from 
London.  The  railway,  in  Its  present 
power*  is  not  ten  years  old,  yet  is  al- 
ready ^treading,  not  merely  OTcr 
Europe,  but  over  the  vast  KiTannabs 
of  the  New  WorM.  What  will  all 
this  oome  to  in  the  next  f^y  year^  ? 
What  must  be  the  effeeto  oi  this  gi- 
gantic strider  orer  tlie  ways  of  this 
world  1  What  the  mighty  influenee 
of  thiU  nuitual  communication  which, 
even  in  its  feeblest  state^^has  been  in 
ererr  age  the  grand  instrument  of 
eivilisationt  Throw  down  the  small- 
est barrier  between  two  nations,  and 
from  that  hour  both  become  more 
civilized.  Open  the  close  shut  coast  of 
China  or  Japan  to  mankind,  and  from 
Uiat  hour  the  condition  of  the  people 
will  be  in  progress  of  improrement. 
The  barbanan  and  the  despot  hate  the 
stranger.  Yet,  for  the  fullest  civili- 
sation, freedom,  and  enjoyment  of 
which  earth  is  capable,  the  one  thing 
needful  is  the  fnileat  intercourse  of 
nation  with  nation,  and  of  man  with 
man.  The  European  passion  for  the 
railroad  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
singular,  as  it  is  one  of  the  most 
eheering  characteristics  of  the  age. 
Like  sU  instruments  of  national  power, 
it  may  be  made  an  instrument  of  na* 
tional  evil.  It  may  give  additional 
strength  to  the  tyrannical,  and  aceu- 
mdate  force  ajfainst  the  weak,  pour 
resistless  invasion  against  the  unpre« 
pared,  and  smite  the  helpless  with 
unexampled  rapidity  of  nun.  But  its 
Unities  are  made  for  peace,  its  ten- 
dency is  to  make  nadons  feel  the 
value  of  peace;  and  unless  some  other 
magnifleent  invention  shall  come  to 
supersede  its  use,  and  obliterate  the 
memory  of  its  services,  we  cannot 
si^r  ourselves  to  doubt  diat  the  whole 
lystem  which  is  now  in  the  course  of 
adoption  with  such  ardour  throughout 
Europe  wHl  yet  be  acknowledged  as 
having  given  the  miglitlesi  propulsion 
t*  the  general  ioprofseaeot  of  man- 
kind. 
Btti  aMtl  wf  siMll  ha  v«  aees^ipltah. 


ed  those  directs,  it  is  well  to  make  nee 
of  the  means  we  have.  The  moiti- 
tude  of  arms  nnd  legs  broken  from 
the  overturning  of  stage-coaches  is 
fearful.  They  make  a  formidabie 
figure  in  that  chapter  of  accidents 
which  the  public  are  permitted  to  see, 
but  are  probably  many  more  tlum 
ever  reach  the  puUic  eye.  To  ren- 
der  a  stage-coach  incapable  of  over- 
turning would  be  a  discovery  of  more 
use  to  the  nation  than  the  pfailoso- 
phet^s  stone.  A  coach  which  seems 
to  have  nearlv  attained  tins  point  has 
j  ust  made  its  nnt  experiment  It  start- 
ed a  few  days  since  from  Blaekfriars 
to  Blackheath,  and  back  again,  for 
the  purpose  of  tiying  experimenti  as 
to  its  securitv  in  passing  over  elevat- 
ed ridges  in  the  road,  and  its  capadty 
in  kee^ng  an  equilibrium  when  the 
wheels  on  one  side  of  the  carriage  are 
on  an  elevation  of  two  feet,  or  two  feet 
and  a-half  above  those  on  the  other 
side.  The  principle  on  which  the 
safety  of  the  coach  relies,  is  that  of 
the  whole  Weight  being  suspended  on 
elliptic  springs,  plac^  considerably 
above  the  centre  oi  gravitation.  The 
result  of  this  contrivance  is,  that  the 
body  of  the  coach  remains  always  per- 
pendicular, being,  as  it  were,  suspend- 
ed from  the  springs,  as  in  the  cabin 
of  a  ship  a  hammock  is  suspended 
from  the  ceiling,  so  that  whaterer  b 
the  rolling  of  the  vessel,  the  hammock 
retains  its  perpendicular  position. 
The  invention,  which  is  very  inge- 
nious, effects  the  end  of  the  patentee 
by  two  upright  supporters  rising  from 
the  beds  and  axles,  and  passing  up 
between  the  body  and  the  boots.  The 
tops  of  these  supporters  are  sur- 
mounted by  elliptic  springs,  to  which 
is  affixed  one*half  of  ttie  sliiftittg 
centre  of  gravity,  the  other  half  b 
attached  to  the  body  of  the  coach. 
The  external  appearance  of  the  coach 
b  very  light  and  elegant ;  no  springs 
whatever  are  visible  outside.  The 
ai^es  and  transoms  are  ibe  same  as 
in  other  coaches ;  the  perch  u  diffo- 
rent  in  its  construction  from  the  com- 
mon perch;  it  is  straight  in  the 
middle,  but  b  in  fact  a  double  perdi, 
as  it  b  composed  of  two  pieces,  and 
branches  out  at  each  end.  When 
inside,  by  turning  down  the  lining*  ^t 
the  back  and  front,  the  elfiptie  sprfaigs 
beeoHM  vbible,  and  the  meehanbm  of 
the  eontrivance  b  at  once  explained. 
The  eoaeh  proceeded  al  the  rate  of 
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twelve  or  fourteen  milet  as  houTi 
drawn  by  foor  horses.  Daring 
its  course  towards  Blackheathi  to 
proTe  the  efficiency  of  its  construe* 
tion,  the  eoaeh  was  purposely  nused, 
so  as  to  kieep  the  wheels  on  one  side 
on  a  bank  eighteen  inches  higher  than 
the  road«  and  at  that  time  it  had  four« 
teen  persons  outside,  four  inside,  and 
nearly  half  a  ton  of  luggage  on  the 
roof.  On  arriTing  at  BUckbeasdi,  the 
insidM  and  outsidee  alighted  for  a  few 
mintttes,  but  almost  immediately  eight 
persons  ascended  the  outside,  uid  two 
got  within.  The  ooaeh  was  then  driTen 
up  a  bank  two  feet  seven  inches  high, 
and  turned  sharply  round,  and  then 
at  an  almost  reokless  speed  over 
ridgee»  gaps,  and  inequalities  of  all 
sorts.  It  surmounted  every  difficulty, 
and  excited  the  astonishment  and  ad- 
miration of  numerous  speetators.  In 
a  word,  the  experiment  was  com- 
pletely successful,  and  the  eoaeh  has 
accomplished  every  thing  the  proprie- 
tors prognostioated  of  its  powers. 
Mr  Powell,  of  ClerkenweU,  is  the 
bnOder. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  gift  of  nature 
to  Engliuid  has  been  coal ;  yet  one  of 
the  great  drawbacks  on  this  gift  is 
itf  production  of  smoke.  By  this 
unfortunate  property,  England  is 
blackened  from  end  to  end.  Her 
cities  are  huge  ovens*  vaulted  over 
with  carbon  i  her  villages  taint  the 
air  wi&  the  stiffing  effluvia  for  miles 
round.  Her  many  factories  are  per- 
petual volcanoes,  without  the  pictu- 
resque of  the  volcano,  and  vomi^g 
piles  of  smoke  that  might  rival  Vesu- 
vius, at  a  daily  expense  that  would 
purchase  the  fee-simple  of  the  whole 
Ckunpagna.  As,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  London  will  stretch  out  its 
enormous  arms  to  embrace  Bristol  on 
the  one  side  and  Edinburgh  on  the 
other,  the  land  will  eventually  be 
covered  with  brick ;  a  green  field  will 
be  a  matter  of  history,  and  a  view  of 
the  sky  be  talked  of  as  among  the  re- 
miniscences of  old  gentlemen  who 
have  lost  their  faculties.  England 
will  then  be  wrapt  in  a  canopy  of 
Tapour  from  shore  to  shore }  she  will 
be  the  Auld  Reekie  of  the  globe. 
Even  as  matters  are,  this  intolerable 
^tillation  defaces  colours,  and  de- 
ttrovs  all  her  public  works.  Her 
Aoluest  arehltecture  is  begrimed  in  a 
vrsek ;  Fati«n  mwrlde  takes  the  colour 


of  soot,  her  statues  are  as  black  as 
Erebus,  and  every  new  group  of 
bronze  instantly  rivals  that  luckless 
group  of  Francis  Duke  of  Bedford, 
with  his  agricultaral  genii  round  him, 
which  stands  for  the  ridicule  of  man- 
kind in  the  front  of  Russell  Square, 
and  displays  to  the  public  eye  the 
closest  resemblance  to  a  master-sweep 
surrounded  by  his  apprentices. 

And  yet  nothing  is  more  unques- 
tionable than  that  smoke  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  coal,  but  of  our  own  indolence. 
We  could  destroy  if  we  would,  nay, 
we  could  convert  it  into  beat,  and  thus 
at  once  increase  the  force  of  our  fire 
and  relieve  our  atmosphere  from  the 
darkness  which  defies  the  sun,  and 
our  lungs  from  a  vapour  which  half- 
chokes  the  community.  A  few  years 
ago,  Mr  Michael  Angelo  Taylor 
brought  in  a  bill  for  the  general  im- 
provement of  the  metropolis,  amongst 
which  was  the  extinction  of  the  smoke. 
The  smoke  had  the  better  of  ^e 
battle,  after  all,  and  all  the  results  of 
the  bUl  dwindled  into  the  whipping  of 
unfortunate  apple-women  out  of  the 
streets  by  the  policemen.  The  me- 
tropolis was  darkened  with  double 
smoke,  and  now  the  lover  of  the 
sttblhne,  who,  standing  on  the  South- 
wark  Bridge,  will  cast  his  eye  south- 
waid,  may  see  a  succession  of  gigan- 
tic cones  shooting  up  smoke  and 
flame  round  the  horizon,  as  if  they 
were  the  spiracles  of  a  new  region  of 
subterranean  fire.  However,  an  at- 
tempt has  latdv  been  made  to  coun- 
teract this  universal  nuisance  once 
more,  and  if  we  are  to  rely  on  the 
statements  of  the  experimentalist!,  the 
object  has  been  achieved. 

The  perfect  combustion  of  any  in- 
flammable substance  depends  upon 
two  circumstances,— the  presence  of  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  pure  air  to  aflbrd 
oxygen,  and  a  degree  of  heat  suffi- 
ciently high  and  steady  to  bring  about 
the  perfect  union  of  ail  the  inflam- 
mable particles  with  tiiat  oxvgen. 
These  two  conditions  are  indispen- 
sablr  necessary,  otherwise  complete 
comnustion  cannot  take  place.  In 
the  great  mi^rity  of  instances  there 
Is  no  deficiency  in  the  supply  of  oxy- 
gen, but  in  almost  every  case  the 
? roper  quantity  of  heat  is  wanting, 
few,  the  manner  in  which  this  acts 
In  producbg  smoke  is  the  foUowfaig : 
We  shall  ti£e  the  case  of  a  common 
ftirnaee  by  wAy  of  example  :«»]f  we 
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examine  the  fire,  we  see  no  smoke  in 
the  fire  itself,  because  the  tempera- 
ture there  is  sufficiently  elevated ;  but 
at  the  point  of  the  flamei  where  the 
yet  unconsumed  carbonaceous  matter 
comes  in  contact  with  the  cold  atmos- 
pheric air,  the  smoke  makes  its  ap- 
pearance, because  the  temperature  is 
there  reduced  below  that  point  at 
which  perfect  combustion  takes  place; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  there  is  a 
disposition  of  carbon,  and  the  heating 
power  of  the  fire  is  just  so  much  lower 
than  it  ought  to  be,  by  the  number  of 
degrees  of  heat  the  smoke  would  hare 
yielded  had  it  been  consumed.  In  other 
words,  the  smoke  is  a  certain  quantity 
of  the  inflammable  matter  of  the  coals 
which  is  lost  by  evaporation,  instead 
of  being  burned.  Now,  the  method  of 
Mr  Coad,  who  has  procured  a  patent 
for  his  invention,  consbts  in  supplying 
this  smoke  with  the  quantity  of  heat 
that  is  necessary  for  its  perfect  com- 
bustion, and  this  is  efiected  in  a  very 
simple  and  ingenious  manner.  An 
apparatus,  consisting  of  a  series  of 
small  tubes  or  chambers,  so  construct- 
ed as  to  expose  a  lar^e  surface  to  the 
action  of  the  heat,  is  placed  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  chimney,  beyond 
the  boiler;  one  end  of  the  series  com- 
municates by  an  open  orifice  with  the 
external  air,  while  the  other  opens 
into  a  slit  in  the  bridge  of  the  furnace. 
This  is  the  whole  contrivance,  and  it 
acts  thus: — The  superfluous  heat  in 
the  chimney  raises  the  temperature  of 
the  iron  tubes  to  a  high  degree,  and 
the  draught  of  the  chimney  causes  a 
current  of  air  into  the  fire  through 
every  aperture,  and,  consequently, 
tlirough  the  heated  tubes ;  a  current 
of  hot  air  is  thus  thrown  into  the  flame 
at  the  very  point  where  the  smoke 
begins  to  be  formed,  and  the  efiect  is, 
that  the  disposition  is  prevented,  and 
the  flame  and  heat  of  the  fire  are  both 
much  increased,  and  not  a  particle  of 
smoke  escapes  from  the  top  of  the 
stack. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  among 
the  rage  of  inventionB  for  communi- 
cation than  the  neglect  of  signs  by 
sound.  A  few  years  ago  some  expe- 
riments were  made  by  Biot  and  Ara- 
go,  in  France,  by  which  they  ascer- 
tained that  sound  by  means  of  tubes 
could  be  propagated  with  almost  in- 
finite rapidity  to  any  distance  to  which 
the,  tube  extended.  The  experi- 
ments vcre  made  on  tubes  joined  to* 


gether  to  upwards  of  the  length  of  a 
mile ;  and,  so  far  as  they  could  di^ 
cover,  if  the  tubes  had  been  a  thou- 
sand miles  long,  the  sounds  would 
have  been  articulated  through  them 
with  the  same  immeasurable  rapidity. 
This  contrivance  may  yet  be  perfect- 
ed, and  we  shall  have  communica- 
tions passing  through  the  bowels  of 
continents  as  eanly  as  they  now  pass 
from  a  tailor*8  counter  to  his  shop- 
board  in  the  attic.  The  speaking' tram* 
pet  is  the  only  portable  contrivance  of 
the  kind,  but  it  is  a  remarkably  rude 
and  limited  instrument.  An  attempt 
at  improvement  has  been  lately  made 
in  Austria.  It  is  called  an  Acoustic 
Telegraph,  and  is  a  tube  externally 
resembling  a  speaking  trumpet,  but 
which  is  six  feet  tre  inches  long,  and 
carries  the  sound  to  about  twdve 
thousand  feet.  It  seems  to  be  in  high 
favour  at  Vienna,  and  it  is  saitt  that 
orders  have  been  given  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  supply  many  of  ihe  mili- 
tary stations  with  those  instruments 
for  manoeuvring  corps  at  a  dbtance 
from  each  other.  If  this  statement 
of  its  properties  be  exact,  its  use 
might  produce  a  change  in  the  whole 
system  of  war.  The  grand  difficulty 
of  tactics  at  present  is  to  produce  an 
eruemble  in  tne  movements  of  corps. 
The  watch  is  not  sufficient,  for  though 
troops  nuiy  start  from  their  points  at 
a  g^ven  time,  yet  the  inequality  of 
the  road  and  other  obstacles  almost 
always  produce  a  difference  of  move- 
ment. But  an  instrument  whic^ 
should  communicate  directly  to  a  dis- 
tance of  two  miles  and  a  quarter  in 
the  sixth  of  a  minute  might  keep  up  a 
constant  notice  of  the  movement.  At 
present,  in  hilly  and  forest  countries, 
the  bugle  is  the  only  medium  of  com- 
munication; but  it  is  limited  to  a 
narrow  space,  and  capable  of  but  few 
signals.  Prodigious  power  would  be 
given  by  an  instrument  capable  of 
conveying  not  merely  tones  but  words. 
We  hope  the  ingenuity  of  some  of 
our  mechanics  and  philosophers  will 
be  turned  to  the  subject. 

Yet  science  has  its  burlesques.  A 
clever  mechanist  has  exerted  bis 
genius  in  contriving  a  railway — ^for 
what  conceivable  purpose  ?  That  of 
carrying  an  invalid  up  to  bed.  The 
railway  is  movable,  and  is  to  be  laid 
up  the  stairs.  On  this  a  suitable  car- 
riage is  placed,  and  upon  the  carriage 
the  inyalid.    A  system  of  pulleys,  and 
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the  moscdar  energy  of  a  servant's 
arni>  vhether  male  or  female,  form 
the  moTing  power.  The  invadid  ar- 
rives at  the  first  landing :  theve  the 
railway  is  shifted.  The  process  is  to 
be  commenced  again.  The  patient 
reaches  the  second  landing,  and  so 
on — ^fortunate  for  him  if  the  house 
does  not  contain  a  dozen  stories,  as  in 
some  towns  of  great  antiquity,  and 
still  greater  fame — ^fortimate,  too,  for 
him,  if  he  b  not  a  son  of  the  Muses, 
whose  location  is  essentially  in  the 
highest  floor  of  the  house,  wherever 
that  house  be.  This  invention  natu- 
rally reminds  us  of  Hogarth*s  bur- 
lesque of  machinery  in  his  complica- 
ted contrivance  for  drawing  a  cork. 
Yet  even  the  cork-screw  has  taken 
the  shape  of  a  complicated  instru- 
ment, and  been  approved  of  by  those 
practical  philosophers  who  pride  them- 
selves on  their  dexterity  in  opening 
the  long  pent-up  treasures  of  Lafitte, 
and  Cot^  Roti,  without  disturbing 
their  purity.  And  idle  as  the  bed- 
chamber railway  unquestionably  ap- 
pears in  its  present  form,  time  and 
skill  may  make  the  idea  valuable  for 
pnrposes  of  a  much  more  important 

The  improvement  of  the  printing 
press  is,  in  value,  not  far  short  of 
printing  itself.  It  is  curious  to  find 
that  the  art  of  making  paper  from 
linen  rags  almost  immediately  follow- 
ed the  original  discovery  of  printing 
with  movable  types.  If  parchment 
had  continued  to  be  the  only  mate- 
rial, the  use  of  the  press  must  have 
been  almost  wholly  precluded.  Pa- 
per of  straw,  of  cotton,  and  of  papy- 
rus had  been  tried,  and  failed  from  its 
dearness,  its  difficulty,  and  its  speedv 
wear.  The  linen  rag  was  accidental- 
ly and  fortunately  used,  and  we  thus 
obtained  the  true  material  to  receive 
the  thoughts  of  mankind,  and  trans- 
mit them  almost  iroperishably. 

The  steam-press  works  with  a  force, 
a  rapidity,  an  exactness,  and  an  ease 
which  make  a  new  era  in  printing. 
But  a  press,  just  announced  as  the 
work  of  an  American  artist,  leaves 
even  the  steam-press  far  behind.  It 
15  said  to  be  able  to  work  ofS  fifty 
reams  of  the  largest  sized  paper  in 
the  day.  Attached  to  a  paper-miU, 
it  will  work  off  its  impression  as  fast 
as  the  mill  can  manufacture  the  pa« 
per.     A  sheet  Qf  paper,  twenty-siic 


feet  long,  has  been  printed  by  this 
press  in  fifteen  seconds.  This  sheet 
was  equivalent  to  two  volumes  of  180 
pages  each.  The  price  of  the  ma- 
chine is  moderate — 1000  dollars.  Its 
chief  work  hitherto  has  been  with 
stereotype  plates,  and  for  those  it  has 
been  peculiarly  adapted. 

We  admit  that  this  is  an  American 
account,  and  we  perfectly  know  that 
Jonathan  delights  in  amplification. 
But  he  is  still  an  ingenious  mechanic  ; 
some  of  the  cleverest  additions  to  the 
printing  apparatus,  of  late  years,  have 
been  of  his  invention.  Mechanism  Is 
boundless,  and  we  have  no  right  to  be 
sceptical  at  any  point  short  of  impos- 
sibility. 

There  are  few  stronger  indications 
of  the  original  tendency  of  Napoleon 
to  charlatanry  than  his  having  kept 
up  a  balloon  establishment  at  Meu- 
don.  It  never  did  any  thing,  nor  was 
expected  by  him  to  do  any  thing. 
But  it  gave  the  Parisians  something 
to  talk  of ;  it  promised  a  mysterious 
supremacy  to  France  whenever  the 
**  grand  homme"  should  condescend 
to  call  that  supremacy  into  action, 
and  it  mystified  the  idlers  of  Europe. 
However,  it  is  surprising  that  he  did 
not  avail  lumself  of  its  known  and 
manageable  powers  for  the  service  of 
the  field.  That  it  was  used  at  the 
battle  of  Jemappe  was  notorious,  and 
that  there  it  enabled  the  French  staff 
to  reconnoitre  the  whole  of  the  Aus- 
trian positions.  It  was  equal,  of 
course,  to  have  rendered  the  same 
service  in  every  subsequent  cam- 
paign ;  and  among  mountain  districts, 
forests,  and  the  infinite  varieties  of 
broken  ground  on  which  the  French 
battles  were  fought,  from  Italy  to 
Moscow,  the  knowledge  of  the  ene- 
my's positions  could  not  have  been 
obtained  by  any  other  means  so 
speedily,  securely,  and  effectually. 
Still  nothing  was  attempted ;  and  un- 
til the  spirit  of  adventure  in  some 
parties  among  ourselves,  and  the  pas- 
sion for  shillings  in  others,  provoked 
the  revival  of  aerosti^tion,  it  slumbered 
throughout  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
But  a  Belgian  professes  to  have,  at 
last,  made  the  grand  discovery.  He 
laughs  at  the  idea  of  any  future  diffi- 
culty in  guiding  the  balloon,  com- 
putes nothing  but  the  quantity  of  pro- 
visions necessary  for  the  time  of  his 
voyage  in  the  clouds^  calculates  bjr 
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cirelet  of  lodgitade  and  latitudei  md 
offers  to  eontnet  for  the  maile  from 
London  to  the  antipodes.  He  keeps 
his  principle  secret  only  until  he  shall 
have  been  able  to  seoure  his  patent  in 
the  four  quarters  of  the  earth.  Then 
shall  the  world  of  soienee  be  astonish^ 
ed,  the  world  of  commerce  be  en- 
ridiedy  the  world  of  letters  be  en- 
l^htened ;  and  the  brilliant  Beltfiao^ 
of  all  the  benefactors  of  mankind  the 
most  beneficent!  shall  breakfast  in 
Bmsselsy  dine  hi  Tlmbnctoo,  and 
sleep  in  Eldorado. 

A  first-rate  talker  generally  esti« 
mates  ^e  pleasantness  of  his  circle  by 
the  sluure  which  his  own  conversation 
has  had  in  contributiDg  to  its  pleasant- 
ness. This  is  often  evidently  uncon- 
scious. Johnson,  when  he  had  talked 
for  a  whole  eveningy  aweing  all  other 
proftssed  talkers,  and  delighting 
every  body,  but  not  merely  throwing 
all  into  shade,  but  into  suenoe,  used 
to  say,  on  taking  his  leave,  "  Well, 
sir,  this  has  been  a  good  evening;  we 
have  had  good  talk.  The  commoni- 
cation  of  minds  is  always  of  ose. 
Thought  flowed  finely  this  evening." 

The  celebrated  Curran,  the  Irish 
barrister,  whose  mind  was  a  perpetual 
sparkle,  thus  sometunes  mistook  his 
own  abundant  contribution  for  that  of 
his  company.  In  the  mornings  which 
sueoeeded  a  night  of  anecdote  and 
animation,  he  has  observed,  ««  Well, 
we  have  had  a  delightful  dinner ;  all 
were  in  capital  spirits.  I  never  re- 
member to  nave  Men  more  amused." 
During  all  this  period  of  amusement, 
Curran  himself  had  been  almost  the 
only  one  who  had  uttered  a  syllable ; 
vet,  if  uttered,  that  syllable  was  mere* 
ij  to  keep  him  in  motion ;  or,  as 
fiuike  said  of  his  conversations  with 
Johnson, ''  only  to  ring  the  bell.'* 

A  capital  story  is  told  of  an  expo- 
riment  on  this  gay  nnoonsciousnem. 
The  personage  mav  have  been  Ma* 
dame  de  Stael.  With  her,  oonversa* 
tion  was  not  an  indulgence,  but  a  pro- 
fession ;  not  a  power,  but  a  passion. 
In  Paris  she  lived  but  to  talk ;  and 
when  at  length  she  began  to  talk  po- 
litics, reckless  of  the  great  Napoleon, 
who,  a  capital  talker  himself,  wouid 
Bufibr  no  rival  in  either  politics  or 
conversation ;  and  when,  in  conso- 
quenoe  of  that  rash  display,  the  bril- 
uant  Madame  was  exf^alled  France, 
and  sent  to  rove  round  the  spell-boand 


fronti^,  her  kmentatioa  was  not  that 
she  had  loet  her  eonntry,  but  that  she 
had  lost  her  caniemr9 — ^not  tiiat  she 
had  lost  her  rightsasadtiMn,buther 
triumphs  as  a  talker— not  timft  shehsd 
left  Paris  behind,  bat  that  inftituredie 
must  send  her  epigrams  by  the  post, 
and  waste  her  snowy  sc^msms  upon 
^  fiat  faces  and  fiattor  minds  of  tfie 
Germans.  Whether  the  ingenious 
trick  was  atlemptad  npon  this  lady,  or 
upon  her  dmilar,  for  second  she  had 
none,  we  eannot  tell ;  bnt  ooe  day  a 
gentleman  was  introdneed  into  the 
circle  of  which  Una  dadiing  talker 
formed  the  star,  and  intnkhioed  as 
possoising  remarkable  oonvenalMiial 
powers.  Some  favourite  ttfpie  was 
introduced,  and  the  femala  orator 
held  fordi  with  her  usual  briUiaacy. 
The  gentleman  bowed,  sn^ed )  occa- 
sional murmurs  of  applanse  were 
heard  from  the  company,  and  flia  ora- 
tor went  on .  A  few  chance  questions, 
or  a  slight  change  of  the  topic  by 
some  of  the  drde,  kept  up  the  herohie's 
spirits,  and  she  continaed  to  diseofls 
and  sparide  until  the  party  broke  iq». 
She  was  then  asked  by  the  lady  of 
the  manitoi  how  she  liked  the  even- 
ing. "  Incomparably  deUghtfidl** 
was  the  answer.  ''  But  how  did  yon 
like  Mr  Seohendorf  ?'*  Ae  infrodnced 
gentleman.  **  Oh,  I  fonnd  fahn  de- 
lightfiidtoo — ^heconveiseawell!**  «^ 
yon  reooUeot  any  thing  that  he  sidd  ?.** 
"  Oh,  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  have  re- 
collected a  thousand  thing^y  though 
really  at  this  moment  I  forget  every 
thing,  except  that  he  kept  up  Ae  con- 
versation charmingly.'*  The  sur- 
rounding crowd  listened  and  sn3ed. 
Madame  took  her  leave,  the  sodle 
burst  into  a  laugh,  M.  Sechenderf  had 
not  uttered  a  wori  during  the  even- 
ing, Ah*  the  most  sufficient  reason,  he 
was  dumb. 

The  ruling  passion  is  poweKhl  even 
in  phvrioians.  Matonin,  phjvleian  to 
the  lung  of  France,  waa  so  Ibnd  ef 
administering  medicine^  that  aeuiig  all 
the  phials  and  piU-boxee  of  bis  patient 
completely  emptied,  and  ranged  in 
order  on  his  table,  he  said,  **  Ah,  nr,it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  attend  youy  yon 
deserve  to  be  ill." 

Now  to  Hk  the  unfixabfe.  The  edi- 
tor of  a  provincud  paper,  frequ«idy 
intruded  upon  by  a  Paul  Pry  of  ttw 
town,  said  that  he  came  so  enen,  and 
sat  so  long,  that  when  he  died  liie  sha- 
dow was  found  fixed  upon  the  wall* 
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JoaailMUi  imj^vM  in  his  esag^era* 
tloM*  An  Enc^ishmaa  wmi  oYmnim^ 
that  the  good  feedkig  of  Enfflaad  pro- 
dneed  the  fiittest  men  in  Ae  world* 
Jouthan  eonteaded  that  the  good 
feedifig  of  the  Stales  prodaeed  the 
fatteel  vomeii,  "  What  did  tout 
Daniel  Lambert  weigh  ?**  said  the  Ame.. 
rican.  *^  About  fiftjr  stone,*'  was  the 
answer.  ^  Pooh,  thai  s  nothing/*  said 
the  YaidLee*  ''  we  have  in  PennsyU 
vania  at  least  a  dozen  wonen»  each  the 
girth  of  Penn*s  tree,  and  one  in  Staten 
island,  that  it  would  take  a  fortnight 
to  walk  round.** 

The  tradesoien  in  one  of  the  north- 
ern townt  are  remarkahle  fellows  for 
public  meetiogs,  A  rise  in  peas  or 
potatoes,  sqnirrels*  tails  or  sawdust,  is 
alwa/a  arninged  by  a  puWe  meeting, 
and  immortalised  by  a  handsome  flow 
of  oratory.  Some  time  since,  by  a 
public  resolution,  the  dealers  in  eggs 
determined  at  once  to  raise  the  price 
to  the  consumers,  and  to  lower  them 
to  the  producers.  The  consumers 
grumbled,  but  were,  of  course*  com- 
pelled to  Bulmut,  The  producers, 
though  they  had  the  remedy  rather 
more  in  thar  own  hands,  for  a  while 
tiiey  submitted  too.  At  length  the 
dealers  determined  to  pay  no  more 
than  sixpence  a  doaen  for  the  eggs. 
This,  as  the  Ute  Lord  Liyerpool  said, 
waa  too  bad ;  the  farmers  remonstra^ 
ted,  but  the  tradesmen  said  that  the 
price  bad  been  fixed  at  a  public  meet  • 
ing,  and  that  they  could  give  no  more. 
«<  What  have  ^ou  brought  for  sale  ? " 
was  the  question  to  one  of  the  farm- 
ers. **  Not  an  e^^gf'  said  die  fanner, 
**  for  the  hens  have  had  a  meeting  too, 
and  passed  a  resohitlon  not  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  laying  eggs  for  so 
^abbj  a  price  as  sixpence  a  dozen.** 

Mathews,  in  his  Adelphi  entertain- 
ments,  used  to  tell  an  excellent  story 
of  what  would  be  called  in  the  work- 
house phrase  the  dietary  system,  of 
two  Frenchmen  who  rambled  their 
way  to  live  on  their  wits  in  London. 
We  reeemmend  the  anecdote  to  the 
Poor  Law  Commissioners,  though  we 
rather  doubt  that  any  thing  of  the 
kindcanbeadiscoyerytothem.  The 
Frenchmen,  on  finding  the  finances  on 
whieh  they  expected  to  lire  for  a  year, 
nmniBg  to  the  dregs  within  a  week  in 
the  expenses  of  London,  determined  to 
aepavate  for  the  purpose  of  greater 
aeooomy*  At  the  end  of  a  month  they 
met  by  aooidanl;  Monsieur  Jean  start* 
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edat  thasightof  Monsienr  Pisnrcaaif 
liewere  an  apparition.  MoDdemr  Pierre 
gazed  on  Monsieur  Jean  with  a  mixture 
of  envT  and  astonishment,  for  Monsienr 
Jean  had  become  as  corpulent  as  an 
alderman,  while  Monsieur  Pierre  was 
reduced  to  skin  and  bone.  **  Ma  foi,** 
said  the  staryinff  Pierre*  '^  how  is  idl 
this?  I  am  half  starved.  For  the  last 
fortnight  I  have  liyed  on  bread  sad 
watMT,  while  you  look  as  round  as  a 
hnrwomaatar.*^  '' The  matter  is  easily 
explained,"  said  Monsieur  Jean;  **l 
liyed  on  a  delightfol  thing  that  coat  me 
only  four  sous  a  day.**  **  Ma  foi," 
said  the  stanring  Pierre,  «'  tell  ma 
what  k  is ?  What  do  they  caU  it?" 
«'  What  it  is  I  dont  know,**  was  the 
answer,  "  but  they  called  it  cat*s 
meat.*'  But  we  think  the  foUowmff 
expedient  for  cheap  Mying  nearly  equal 
to  the  discovery  of  Monsieur  Jean. 
The  receipt  is  given  as  the  substaaee 
of  a  book  written  hy  Dr  Aleott,  a 
phynckn  of  Salem  :•_'<  For  brei^ast 
take  two  cents*  worth  (a  halfpenny)  of 
dried  apples,  without  drink ;  for  din- 
ner drink  a  quart  of  water  to  swell  the 
apides;  take  tea  with  a  friend."  This, 
we  have  no  doubt,  is  a  capital  receipt 
to  bring  patients  to  the  doctor,  though 
wa  thxML  soma  other  word  than  sub* 
stance  diould  be  used  in  its  desorip- 
tion. 

The  blunders  of  the  newspapers  are 
sometimes  amusing.  A  Vm  Otway 
advertises  a  sehoiu  for  tuition  in  fo- 
shionaMe  dancing,  adding  that  thete  is 
no  entrance. 

An  anctionear*s  plaeard  announ- 
ces a  splendid  nobleman*s  mansion  to 
be  disposed  of  unfitniUhedt  toiih  every 
convenience. 

An  exhibitor  of  portraits  invites  the 
public  to  view  an  amata^  likeness  of 
Greenaere,  taken  after  he  was  hung. 

The  advertisement  of  a  suburb 
theatre  announces  to  gentlemen  and 
ladies  that  a  consort  will  be  given 
every  evening  during  the  lioense. 

A  quaek  remedy  for  a  cold  is  thus 
annoimeed:  This  remedy  is  infol- 
liUe,  taking  two  tabte-ipoonSf  or  Jbur 
tea-epoons  when  the  cough  is  trouble* 
some.  We  should  be  inclined  to  re« 
commend  the  patient  in  such  instances 
to  the  care  of  the  London  police. 

A  woo<kn  dog-kennel  appears  on  a 
wall  in  Lambeth,  with  chalked  upon  it, 
"  Enquire  within.*' 

A  coffln-maker  in  one  of  the  lead- 
ing streets  of  London  happening  to 
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hare  apartmcnU  to  let*  has  pasted  his 
bills  upon  theeoffins  in  his  window, 
announcing  "  Lodgings  for  single 
gentlemen.'* 

If  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit,  what 
are  we  to  think  of  the  aii  of  a  cor- 
respondence in  which  the  two  letters 
contained  but  two  figures  ?  The  first 
letter  contained  but  a  note  of  interro- 
gationy  implying.  Is  there  any  news  ? 
The  answer  contained  but  a  cipher. 
None.  This  was  clever ;  but  a  cleverer 
contrivance  still  was  that  of  the 
grocer  who  painted  on  his  shop  wm- 
dow  two  laige  Ts,  one  coloured  black, 
and  the  other  green.  This  saved  the 
trouble  of  telling  the  world  at  length 
that  he  sold  capital  tea  of  both  kinds, 
black  and  green. 

An  advertisement,  ofibring  a  reward 
for  some  family  documents,  and  men- 
tionmg  at  the  end  that  it  was  not  to  be 
repeated,  an  old  woman,  caught  by 
the  conclusion,  said^"  What,  not  to  be 
repeated — eh,  sirs,  that  must  be  a  great 
secret." 

We  should  conceive  the  following 
advertisement  rather  difficult  to  be 
answered:  "  If  John  Thomas,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  died  at  Tortola  in 
the  year  1829,  should  meet  this  notice, 
by  calling  on  Mr  Vincent,  solicitor,  in 
the  Minories,  he  will  hear  of  something 
to  his  advantage." 

There  is  nouing  new  under  the  sun, 
thanks  to  the  sanctity  of  the  "  Dissen- 
ters," who  are  all  for  love  and  liberty, 
and  for  the  pleasure  of  weekly  change 
in  both.  Marriage  is  now  by  the  law 
of  England  a  religious  ceremony  no 
longer,  and  the  village-end  registrar, 
who  may  be  the  bailiff,  may  perform 
the  ceremony  with  as  much  propriety 
as  the  minister  of  the  parish ;  and 
Jack  may  be  joined  to  Jill  with  no 
more  promise  of  fidelity  than  to  his 
cow.  The  process  is,  in  fact,  levelled 
down  "  to  the  meanest  capacity. ' *  We 
applaud  the  military  ceremonial  of  the 
broomstick.  Two  cart-horses  could 
not  be  yoked  together  with  a  smaller 
quantity  of  moral  obligation  between 
them.  That  there  may  be  libertines  and 
infidels,  rascals  and  rebels  of  every 
grade,  who  would  rejoice  at  any  change 
which  seems  likely  to  sink  matrimony 
universally  into  an  affair  of  the  black- 
smith or  the  beadle,  we  have  no  kind 
of  doubt ;  but  if  any  honest  woman  will 
turn  from  the  church  to  the  police- 
office  on  such  an  occasion,  we  shall  be 
»  good  deal  surprised,  that  is  «)1. 
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Reduce  marriage  to  a  civil  contract, 
and  we  palpably  reduce  it  to  a  mere  . 
matter  of  human  law  at  once.  What 
the  law  makes,  the  law  can  unmake; 
Tb&  vote  of  a  thorough-gdng  House 
of  Commons,  a  right  Radical  affiur, 
might  break  up  every  dvii  contnet  of 
all  kinds,  and  this  among  the  rest,  in 
its  first  sesuon ;  and,  like  the  French 
Republicans,  give  a  divorce  to  eveiy 
man  and  woman  who  asked  for  it. 
We  recommend  the  following,  wfaieh 
is  as  old  as  1703,  for  the  form  of  tiie 
certificate  :<— 

"  I,  Arthur  on  Monday, 

Take  thee,  Anne,  for  all  Tuesday, 

To  have  and  to  hold  all  Wednesday ; 

To  love  or  to  scold  all  ThnndAy ; 

To  try  to  abide  thee  aU  Friday ; 

If  thou  dott  not  obey  on  Saturday, 

To  part  again  on  Sunday." 

Yet  even  now  the  modem  ceremony 
(!)  has  the  advantage  in  point  of  dioit- 
ness,  at  least,  of  the  ancient  burlesque. 
We  of  the  19th  century  have  now  got 
rid  of  all  the  formality  of  "  have  and 
hold,'*  "love,  honour,  and  obey,"  and 
so  forth,  which  clogs  even  the  da^bg 
brevity  of  the  poetical  certificate.  In 
the  new  *'  Grand  Junction*'  a&ir, 
there  is  no  promise  whatever  to  be 
faithful  to  one  wife,  to  livevnth  her  hi 
cordiality  and  kindness  to  our  life's 
end,  *'  to  love,  or  honour,  or  any  thmg 
of  that  antiquated  nature."  In  fact, 
these  are  to  be  conndered,  in  this  age 
of  illumination,  as  fit  for  nothing  but 
old  women  and  Tories,  and  such  other 
people  as  have  yet  to  learn  and  live  by 
tho  new  lights  of  Radicalism  alike  in 
politics  and  religion. 

The  pomps  of  London  have  been 
renewed  within  the  month,  to  do  hon- 
our to  our  young  Sovereign.  Before 
these  pages  shall  meet  the  publie,  the 
pomp  will  have  passed  away.  The 
newspapers  will  have  crowded  the  ears 
of  the  empire  with  the  sounding  of 
trumpets,  the  neighhig  of  cbar^gM^, 
the  rastiing  of  embroidered  manties, 
and  the  shouts  of  the  multitude  pouring 
forth  a  continued  roar  from  the  Palace 
to  the  Mansion-house ;  the  eye  will  be 
no  less  dazzled  by  the  caparisons  of 
the  royal  horses,  the  curvetings  of  the 
aldermanic  chivalry  (I),  the  streamers 
from  roof  and  battlement,  the  pendant 
banners  of  Guildhall,  the  gas-lights, 
giants,  and  glories,  which  will  make 
tiie  banquet  inddible  on  the  meaiories 
of  mankind  for  at  least  a  vrpek  (9 
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come.  White  w«  write,  within  two 
days  of  this  prodigality  of  shows,  Lon- 
don is  a  perpetual  stream  of  popula- 
tion. Thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands seem  to  have  started  into  life 
onl5  to  fill  the  streets.  Myriads  of  the 
most  speaking  eyes  of  the  earth  are  in 
constant  employment  gazing  at  em- 
bryo inscriptions,  prospective  crowns 
and  stars,  transparencies  that  show 
nothing  but  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  bmshy  driven  to  desperation,  can 
coTer  canvass  with  suspended  virtues, 
strangling  genii,  and  the  best  beloved 
and  worst  painted  Queen  in  the  world. 
Every  heart  palpitates,  however,  for 
the  usual  destiny  of  a  November  day, 
and  especially  of  a  Lord  Mayor*s  Day. 
And  to  complete  the  anxiety,  a  new 
city  authority,  a  very  clever  person, 
we  have  no  doubt,  who  settles  the 
weather  for  the  Corporation,  and  who, 
we  hope,  in  the  expected  batch  of  hon- 
ours on  the  occasion,  will  receive  the 
title  of  **  Auemocrator,**  or  something 
still  more  sonorous,  has  pronounced 
that  the  day  before  and  the  day  after 
will  be  enough  to  soak  the  most  glow- 
ing  loyalty  to  the  midriff,  though  arm- 
ed in  triple  caoutchouc  ;  but  that 
the  intermediate  twelve  hours  wliich, 
in  the  citv  in  November,  by  courtesy, 
are  called  day  ;  in  other  words,  those 
hours  in  which  men  light  candles,  and 
do  not  go  to  bed,  will  be  pre-eminent 
for  serenity.  If  this  be  the  case,  it 
will  be  the  greatest  compliment  that 
the  London  skies  ever  paid  a  Queen. 

But  leaving  the  description  of  all 
those  fine  things  to  those  who  have 
more  taste  for  description,  we  turn 
with  other  feelings  to  the  noble  old 
displays  of  London  in  the  time  when 
the  royal  pageant  was  less  a  magnifi- 
cent show  than  a  display  of  public 
principle ;  when  it  was  but  another 
shape  of  paying  the  subject*s  allegi- 
ance to  the  Sovereign,  and  of  express- 
ing the  Sovereign's  fidelity  to  the 
principles  of  law,  libertv,  and  religion. 

From  an  early  period  the  citizens  of 
London  have  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  public  hospitalities  to  foreign 
potentates.  So  early  as  the  year  1 205, 
they  entertained  Otho,  the  German 
Emperor,  and  since  that  period  they 
have  received  fifteen  royal  personages 
in  full  banquet,  the  last  of  those  being 
Alexander,  Emperor  of  Russia,  and 
Frederic  William,  King  of  Pnissia,  at 
the  peace  of  1814.  Besides  these 
there  were  grand  pageants  and  pro- 
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cessions  on  the  Thames  in  honour  of 
their  native  princes,  from  the  time  of 
Henry,  Prince  of  Wales,  in  1610;  with 
tournaments  on  a  superb  scale,  some 
within  the  city  and  some  in  Smithfield, 
then  called  Smoothfield,  and  which 
was  once  a  noble  meadow  in  the  sub- 
urbs, instead  of  a  public  nuisance  and 
antechamber  to  the  London  shambles, 
as  it  remains  in  our  all-improving  age. 
Besides  these  again,  there  were  page- 
ants on  the  chief  festivals  in  the  Ca« 
Icndar,  still  Romish.  The  annual 
feast-day  of  the  *'  City- watch,"  a  very 
different  body  from  the  later  guardians 
of  the  night,  and  who,  though  ridicu- 
led by  Shakspeare,  seem  to  have  been 
a  stalwart  troop,  was  reckoned  so  fair 
a  spectacle,  that  Henry  VIII.,  who 
loved  all  shows,  and  cared  little  under 
what  circumstances  he  gratified  his 
humours,  is  said  to  have  come  to  view 
it  in  the  disguise  of  one  of  his  yeomen 
of  the  guard,  and  to  have  stood  at  the 
King*s  Head  in  Cheap,  with  a  halbert 
on  his  shoulder,  to  see  the  procession 
pass.  And  ftirther,  so  gratified  was 
he,  that  on  the  setting  of  the  second  di- 
vision of  the  watch,  he  and  the  Queen 
came,  "  royally  riding,*'  to  the  specta- 
cle, and  with  their  nobles  waited  at  the 
place,  and  returned  in  the  morning. 

All  those  ceremonies  might  have 
cost  something  in  money  and  in  time, 
and  ^'et  there  may  be  something  to 
regret  in  their  disuse.  They  certainly 
kept  up  the  animation  of  the  city  in  a 
reoaarkable  degree.  They  kept  up, 
too,  the  taste ;  they  provided  constant 
employment  for  a  large  body  of  the 
most  ingenious  artificers  among  the 
citizens  themselves,  and  they  made  the 
people  fond  of  their  city  life,  and 
proud  of  their  city.  The  citizen,  ri- 
ding in  his  caparison,  and  that  capari- 
son, too,  on  the  breast  of  a  man  who 
could  wield  a  sword  or  a  halbert,  and 
had  wielded  both  in  the  perilous  times 
of  the  state,  was  but  little  inclined  to 
lower  himself  beneath  the  proudest 
courtier.  He  felt  his  own  indepen- 
dence, and  left  it  for  the  honour  of  his 
children.  In  those  days  the  London 
merchant  had  no  desire  to  be  any  thing 
more,  and  therefore  he  was  seldom 
any  thing  less.  He  certainlv  was  not 
the  hanger-on  at  the  skirts  of  nobility, 
the  struggler  for  an  ambiguous  recep- 
tion at  the  West  End,  and  the  extra- 
vagant purchaser  of  honours  which 
take  him  out  of  his  own  sphere,  and 
render  him  ridiculous  in  every  other. 
3  G 
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But  ft  not  lest  important  resnh  mB, 
tiut  they  brongfat.  the  King  and  Ae 
people  into  freqnent  intereounoy  and 
thns  did  good  service  to  both.  Since 
tiieir  ^sose,  royaltr  has  grown  too 
secluded.  The  people  in  general  have 
seen  as  little  of  their  monarchs  as  of 
the  Great  Mognl.  And  from  this  ri- 
gid Orientalism  coldnesses  haye  often 
arisen  which,  in  hazardous  dttys,  might 
have  sererelr  tried  the  loyalty  of  the 
people.    It  is  almost  hopeless  to  ex- 

rct  die  reriyal  of  the  old  displays,  yet 
ought  to  be  adopted  as  a  part  of  the 
royal  poHcy  to  exhibit  a  desire  of  ndz- 
ing  widi  the  people.  We  ought  to 
see  more  of  our  monarehs  than  their 
names  in  a  court  circular,  or  their 
equipages  whiriing  from  Pimlico  to 
Windsor,  and  fiY)m  Windsor  to  Pim- 
lieo.  We  hope  a  new  rdgn  will  adopt 
a  new  policy  in  these  matters,  and 
that  the  young  Sorereign,  howeTer 
insulted  by  the  presence  of  obnoxious 
individuaJs,  or  thwarted  in  the  natural 
impolseB  of  her  own  unsophisticated 
heart,  will  emulate  in  this  nomt,  as  in 
aU*  that  magnanimous  Queen,  the 
great  Elizabeth,  whose  memory  Hres 
dirongh  three  centuries,  and  who  still 
holds  her  illustrious  rai^  in  the  grati- 
tude of  the  British  people. 

We  take  from  one  of  the  records  of 
the  time,  the  yery  striking  account  of 
her  reception  by  the  city  on  her  pro- 
gress to  her  coronation.  This  was  a 
matter  of  more  than  pomp.  It  was  an 
exposition  of  principle.  The  secrets 
of  royal  breasts  are  sometimes  deep, 
and  the  public  feeling  was  vitally 
anxious  to  be  assured  on  the  great 
point  of  Elizabeth's  devotion  to  Pro- 
testantism. It  will  be  seen  how 
strongly  the  expression  was  solicited 
in  tile  pageant,  and  how  nobly  and 
pathetically  it  was  answered  by  the 
Queen.  It  was,  in  essence,  a  full  pub- 
lic declaration  to  the  countiy  that  she 
abjured  the  hideous  bigotry  under 
which  Mary,  of  bloody  memory,  had 
made  the  land  groan ;  that  a  reign  of 
truth,  fortitude,  and  honour  was  to 
come ;  and  that  the  day  of  Romish  ty- 
ranny being  gone,  every  man  was  to 
have  the  right  to  read  ms  Bible. 

The  minor  matters  of  h^r  conduct 
on  this  high  day  exhibit  the  qualities . 
that  made  this  memorable  woman 
popular  even  under  all  the  exigencies 
of  a  power  then  littie  short  of  despotic. 
Her  attention  to  the  popular  feelings ; 
her  pausing  to  have  a  more  perfect 


view  of  the  anceesstve  deccf  atioiiB  ■  a 
flattering  compliment  to  tiie  crowd  of 
artificers  wlm  were  doubtless  anxious 
for  the  royal  praise ;  her  gndoos  and 
wiDing  replies  to  all ;  and  tiie  lofty, 
vigorous,  and  truly  royal  dedaradon 
in  which  she  answered  the  address  of 
the  Recorder  and  Corporation. 

The  tract  is  entitied,  **  The  Passage 
of  Our  Most  Dread  Soverrign  Ladre 
Queen  Elizabeth,  through  tiie  Ci^e 
of  London  to  Westminster  the  day  be- 
fore her  Coronation,  Anno  1536*:**— 

"  On  Thursday  tiie  18th  of  Jamair, 
1558-9,  her  Majesty  removed  by  water 
from  her  palace  at  Westminster  to  tiw 
Tower,  attended  by  the  city  barges, 
trimmed  with  targets  and  banners  of 
their  mysteries. 

«<On  SaturdaytheUtiwshe  took  her 
passage  through  London,  leaving  the 
Tower  at  two  o'clock. 

**  Near  Fenchurch  Street  was  erected 
a  scaffold,  richly  furnished,  whereon 
stood  a  '  noise,*  or  band  of  instru- 
ments, and  a  child  in  eostiy  appard, 
who  vrelcomed  the  Queen  with  a  poe- 
tical address.  At  the  upper  end  of 
Oracechureh  Street,  before  the  sign  of 
the  Eagle,  the  city  had  erected  a  gor- 
geous and  sumntuous  areh,  oeccm  jing 
tiie  whole  width  of  the  street.  It  was 
battiemented,  and  had  three  portals, 
over  the  centre  of  which  vrere  nised 
tiiree  platforms,  rising  in  three  degree^ 
orsteps.  Uponthelowest,in  one  royal 
seat,  were  placed  children,  reprcsoDting 
King  Henry  VIL,  and  Elizabeth  his 
wife ;  the  former  surrounded  with  a 
red  rose,  and  the  latter  with  a  white 
one,  bnt  having  their  hands  united, 
each  with  a  ring  of  matrimony  to  be 
perceived  on  the  finger.  Out  of  these 
two  roses  sprung  two  branches, 
gathering  into  one,  which  was  directed 
to  the  second  stage,  where  sat  King 
Henry  YIIL,  with  Queen  Anne  by 
his  «ide,  from  whom  again  grew  a 
branch  to  the  utmost  stage,  wliere 
Queen  Elizabeth  herself  was  personi- 
fied. The  Queen  here,  as  ttrough- 
out,  made  every  effort  to  appreciate  the 
exertions  made  in  her  honour ;  st» 
even  dedred  her  chariot,  which  ] 
too  £bu*  to  return,  and  ^ 
quired  to  have  the  matter  open  to  her, 
when  this  was  done,  she  thanked  the 
city,  praised  tiie  beauty  of  the  work, 
and  promised  that  she  would  do  her 
whole  endeavour  for  the  constant  pre- 
servation of  concord^  as  the  pageant 
did  import. 
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'*  The  second  pageant,  at  the  nether 
end  of  Oornhilly  was  inscribed  <  The 
seata  of  worthie  goremance.'  This« 
like  the  fbnner,  was  a  gatewa j>  with 
three  open  arches ;  and  oyer  the  centre 
was  a  cluld,  representing  the  Queen, 
placed  in  a  seat  which  seemed  to  have 
no  other  support  but  that  of  four  per- 
sonagesy  representing  the  tirtueSy  Pure 
Religion,  Love  of  Subjects,  Wisdom, 
and  Justice,  each  of  which  trode  under 
foot  tiieir  contrary  vices — Superstition 
and  Ignorance,  Rebellion  and  Insol- 
vency, FoUr  imd  Vam  Glory,  Adu- 
lation  and  Bribery.  Above  all,  were 
the  Rc^al  Arms. 

*'  The  Great  Conduit  in  Cheap 
was  beautiful  with  pictnies  and  sen- 
tences. 

**  At  Soper-lane-end  was  another 
pageant  of  three  open  gates,  above 
tli»  eentro  of  whioh,  on  three  stages, 
sat  eight  children.  The  eight  beati» 
tndes  applied  to  our  Sovereign  Lady, 
Queen  Elizabeth. 

**  The  Standard  in  Cheap  was 
dressed,  and  near  it  was  posted  a  noise 
of  trumpets. 

*'  The  Queenhadscarcely  passed  the 
cross,  when  she  espied  the  pageant 
erected  at  the  littie  Conduit,  and  im- 
mediately required  to  know  what  it 
might  sigmfy.  It  was  told  her  grace 
that  there  was  placed  Time.  'Thnet' 
quoth  she,  'and  Time  hath  brought  me 
hither  J  The  attendants  then  proceed- 
ed to  describe  the  whole  matter ;  but 
at  the  beginning,  where  she  understood 
that  the  Bible  in  English  was  deliver- 
ed to  her  by  Truth,  she  thanked  the 
city  for  that  gift,  and  saying  that  she 
would  oftentimes  read  over  that  book, 
commanded  Sir  John  Perrot,  one  of 
the  knights  who  sustained  her  canopy, 
to  go  on  before,  and  receive  the  book. 
Being  told,  however,  that  it  was  to  be 
delivered  down  by  a  silken  lace,  she 
desired  him  to  stop,  and  so  passed  for- 
ward until  she  arrived  at  the  spot 
where  the  Aldermen  stood.  There 
the  Recorder  presented  the  Queen 
with  a  thousand  marks  of  gold,  con. 
tained  in  a  purse  of  crimson  satin, 
richly  wrought  with  gold,  and  accom- 
panied by  a  suitable  address.  Her 
Majesty  took  the  purse  with  botii 
hands,  and  replied '^so  'marvellous 
pithilie,*  as  to  excite  the  admiration 
of  all  the  bystanders.'* 

Nor  will  the  modem  reader  other- 
wise regard  the  midden  speech  of  this 
greatest  of  Queens* 


"  I  thank  my  Lord  Mayor,  hig 
brethren,  and  you  all.  And  whereat 
your  request  is,  that  I  should  conthiue 
your  good  Lady  and  Queen,  be  ye 
assured  that  I  will  be  as  good  unto 
you  as  ever  Queen  was  to  her  people. 
No  will  hi  me  shall  lack,  nather  do  I 
trust  shall  there  lack  any  power. 
And  persuade  yourselves  tluLt  for  the 
safety  and  (quietness  of  you  all,  I  will 
not  spare,  if  need  be,  to  spend  my 
blood.    God  thank  you  all.'* 

"  Which  answer,**  says  the  record, 
**  of  so  noble-hearted  a  Princess,  if  It 
moved  an  extraordinary  shout  and  re- 
joicing, it  is  not  to  be  marveUed  at,  since 
both  the  heartiness  thereof  was  won- 
derAil,  and  the  words  so  jointy  knit. 

"  We  now  arrive  at  the  pageant 
where  the  Bible  was  presented.  It 
was  on  a  square  erection,  standinr 
directiy  before  tiie  little  Conduit  with 
battiements,  and  on  it  were  represent- 
ed two  hills  or  mountains,  that  on  the 
north,  cragged,  barren,  and  stony, 
with  a  withered  tree,  under  which  sat 
one  in  a  homely  appare]>  and  in  a 
mourning  attire,  with  a  tablet  over  his 
head,  inscribed  with  liis  name  in  Latin 
and  English,  ^  Ruinoea  BeptMica* 

*  A  decayed  Commonwealth.'  The 
other  hill  was  ftdr,  fresh,  and  beauti- 
ful, the  ground  thereof  fall  of  flowers, 
and  havhig  a  flourishing  tree,  under 
which  stood  upright,  *  RepMica  boie 
inatituta.^  *  A  flotu^hing  common- 
wealth.' Each  tree  was  also  hung 
with  appropriate  sentences.  Between 
the  hiHs  was  a  hollow  place  or  cave, 
out  of  which,  a  littie  before  the  Queen's 
coming,  issued  Time,  an  old  man  with 
wings,  and  a  scythe  in  his  hand,  lead- 
ing a  personage  of  less  stature  than 
himself,  dad  in  white  silk,  whose  name 
set  over  head  was  *  TemporisJUia* 

*  The  dauflphter  of  Time,*  and  on  her 
breast  *  Ventaei  •  Trutii,*  In  her 
hand  she  held  a  book  inscribed  *  Ver-. 
bum  VentaH$;  *  The  Word  of  Trutii.' 
A  child  in  flront  delivered  the  poetical 
explanations^  during  which.  Truth  let 
down  the  Bible  fkt>m  the  hill,  and  Sir 
John  Perrot,  reeeiving  it,  kissed  it, 
held  it  up  with  both  himdsi  and  laid  it 
upon  her  breast. 

"  In  St  Paul's  Churchyard,  a  child 
of  the  school  (Christ's  Hospital),  pro* 
nouneed  a  Latin  oration,  and  then  de- 
livered to  her  Mides^  a  copy  lairiy 
written  on  paper,  naving  flrst  kissed 
it ;  it  was  recMved  *  most  Mitiy.' 

«  Ludgate  was  finely  twnmed^  and 
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furnished  with  music.     At  the  Con-  Bar,  which  waa  *  finely  dressed,'  whh 

duit  at  Fleet  Street,  was  the  fifth  and  the  two  giants,  Gotmagot  the  Albion, 

last  pageant.     It  was  a  stage,  embat-  and   ConnsBUs  the  Briton,  who  held 

tied  with   four   towers.      A   throne  between  them  a  poetical  recapitnk- 

raised  on  steps,  was  overshadowed  by  tion  of  the  pageantries,  both  in  Latia 

a  laige  tree,  Iiaving  leaves  and  the  and  English.      On    the  south  side, 

fimit  of  atiQ  date,  *  a  palm  tree  J*     In  were  singing  children,  one  of  wluun, 

the  throne  sat  a  Queen  in  Parliament  richiy  attired  as   a    poet,   gave  the 

rob^  named  in  a  tablet  over  her  head.  Queen  fiirewell  in  the  name  of  tlu 

*  Debora,  the  judge  and  restorer  of  whole  city." 
the  House  of  Israel.'      A  child  was         These  were  scenes  which  none  vill 

ready  to  speak,  and  in  order  that  she  undenralue  who  know  the  stroug  and 

might  better  hear  him,  the  Queen  re-  permanent  feelings  which  they  fasre 

quired  silence,   and  commatidcd  her  the  power  to  awaken.     The  memorj 

chariot  to  be  moved  nearer.  of  those  days,  bound  the  citizens  to  the 

*'  At  St  Dunstan's  Church,  the  ehil-  cause  of  Elizabeth  more  fiimlj  than 

drenof  Christ's  Hospital  stood  with  chains  of  iron  could  have  bound  them; 

dieir  ffovemors,  and  one  pf  them  de-  made    their  loyalty    invincible,  and 

livered  a  Latin  oration.  girded  her  throne  with  a  wall  of  fire. 

''  The  final  exhibition  was  at  Temple 
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Faie  is  the  lily,  sweet  the  blushing  rose ; 

But  that  seems  fairer,  this  more  brightly  glows. 

Blent  with  the  laurel,  whose  immoital  green 

Is  fittest  type  of  our  own  Island-Queen. 

Sweet  as  the  blushing  rose,  as  lily  fair. 

She  twines  the  laurel  round  her  golden  hair. 

And  aims  at  conquest :  fearing  not  to  lose« 

A  Nation's  love  she  smilingly  subdues ; 

Her  natural  graces  all  her  arms  and  arts. 

Loved  soon  as  seen,  she  reigns  the  Queen  of  hearU. 

When  the  first  Virgin  Queen  our  sceptre  swayed, 
Our  England  only  loved  the  Royal  Maid ; 
Another  monarch  sat  on  Scotland's  throne. 
And  Erin  listened  to  the  fierce  Tvrone : 
The  Thistle,  Rose,  and  Shamrock  now  agree. 
Under  one  crown,  in  one  Parthenope ; 
And  homage  comes  from  earth's  far  bounds  address'd 
To  this  fair  throned  Virgin  of  the  West. 

Look  how  the  Imperial  city,  far  and  wide. 
From  every  vein  pours  out  its  living  tide : 
The  countless  throngs,  as  with  one  heart,  one  sight. 
Seem  to  await  some  object  of  delight : 
Look  where  von  will,  and  you  can  only  see 
Faces  that  glow  with  honest  joy  and  glee ; 
The  artisan  and  courtier,  priest  and  sage. 
Gay  youth,  blithe  chUdhood,  and  sedater  9^^^ 
And  womanhood,  without  a  thought  of  fear. 
In  that  vast  pomp  of  heads,  are  mingled  there : 
It  seems  a  nullion  in  their  best  array 
By  concert  met  to  keep  a  holiday. 
In  the  vast  crowd  no  angry  sound  is  heard. 
No  ribald  jest,  and  no  diucordant  word,^ 
Aimed  at  a  neighbour's  peace :  by  influence  mUd, 
HI  natures  to  the  good  are  reconciled. 
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Hark  I  how  the  trumpets^  filled  with  human  hreath> 
Peal  through  the  air :  oue  moment^  hushed  as  deaths 
The  countless  multitude  with  earnest  mien 
Catches  die  sound :  and  then  a  stir  is  seen — 
Thus  have  I  watched  the  glassy  calm  of  ocean> 
And  seen  it  ripple  into  sudden  motion— ^ 
So  moved  the  mass  of  heads :  all  eyes  are  struned ; 
**  She  comes  I  she  comes  I "  and  now  a  glimpse  is  gained— 
The  heralds  of  her  conung  now  appear> 
And  now  'tis  she  herself— the  Queeu  is  here ! 
One  mighty  shout  reverberating  rings 
To  hail  the  Anointed  of  the  King  of  Kings ; 
And  ever  as  the  glad  procession  moves. 
All  bless  the  lovely  Queen  the  people  loves ; 
New  acclamations  fill  the  startled  air. 
And  blessings  gpreet  the  Lady  pure  and  fair. 
All  bid  "  God  bless  her  1 "     Every  heart  is  hers. 
And  all  are  only  not  idolaters. 
The  upraised  urchin  waves  his  hat,  and  cries 
**  God  bless  her !  '*  tiny  maids  with  brimful  eyes 
Their  new-trimmed  bonnets  wave,  and  faltering  pray 
"  God  bless  her  I "  and  "  Amen ! "  their  fathers  say. 
Th^t  living  mass  is  with  one  thought  endued. 
One  heart  seems  in  that  mighty  multitude ; 
The  thought  and  heart  are  hers :  let  any  dare 
Touch  at  her  honour  while  such  guards  are  there ! 
Let  any  breathe  one  syllable  of  scorn. 
Ah,  wo  were  him  that  he  was  ever  born ! 
Let  home-bred  traitor  and  the  foreign  foe. 
If  such  should  be,  that  Lady*s  safeguard  know  : 
The  law  protects  her,  and  the  people's  love. 
And  Heaven  looks  smiling  on  her  from  above. 
Around  the  despot's  throne  let  hirelings  wait,   . 
What  can  his  guards  avail  'gainst  popular  hate  ? 
Our  Sovereign's  goodness  tops  the  statist's  art. 
She  finds  her  bulwark  in  the  people's  heart. 

Queen  of  the  Laurel !  Lady  of  the  Isles ! 
Well  may  thy  features  glow  with  radiant  smiles. 
While  such  untiring  guards  thy  coming  wait 
To  cheer  thy  progress  in  th^  royal  state ; 
Well  may  the  light  of  conscious  worth  be  seen 
To  give  more  lustre  to  thy  g^racious  mien. 
Than  the  tiara  sparkling  on  thy  head. 
Or  blazoned  brilliance  o'er  thy  person  shed ! 
To  have  his  people's  love  beseems  a  king. 
But  to  deserve  it  is  a  better  thing. 
And  Thou,  dear  Lady,  to  this  realm  art  more 
Than  any  king  that  e'er  the  sceptre  bore : 
E'en  George  tiie  Good,  whose  statne  meets  tby  view. 
In  his  best  days  such  homage  never  knew. 
Unhappy  Charles  I  he  played  his  kinglv  part 
With  royal  grace,  but  lost  the  people's  heart. 
The  state  and  power  of  his  discrowned  line. 
With  brighter  omens,  better  hopes,  are  thine. 
Thy  settled  state  no  changeful  snocks  can  move ; 
Thy  power  b  planted  in  thy  people's  love. 

What  loyal  reverence  greets  the  Royal  Maid, 
As  slow  proceeds  the  princely  cavalcade  I 
With  boughs,  and  banners,  and  devices  raroi 
The  lofty  houses  wear  a  festal  air. 
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Who  did  not  then  some  touch  of  rapture  feel« 
While  the  church-bells  rang  out  their  merry  peal  ? 
Hide  on,  dear  Sovereign,  through  the  living  mass, 
That  gathered  from  afar  to  see  thee  pass ; 
No  soul  was  there  has  lost  thy  gracious  look ; 
Thy  smile  repaid  them  for  the  pains  they  took 
To  see  thy  face.     Thy  throne  is  safe ;  1a  Tain 
Shall  Faction  howl  in  our  Victoria's  reign. 
Bright  loadstar,  drawing  every  thought*  heart,  eyCf 
To  thy  fresh  bloom  of  youthful  Royalty* 
Pass  safely  on,  while  all  Uiy  subjects  caD 
Best  blessmgs  on  thy  head  in  bower  and  hall* 

Heart-stirring  is  the  glorious  pom^  that  now 
Lights  up  with  pleasure  that  imperial  brow; 
The  wavmg  banners,  streamers,  nats  and  plumes-* 
The  joy  diat  every  earnest  fkce  illumes— 
The  nuurtlal  music  and  the  joyful  hymn — 
Bright  colours  hovering  on  the  distance  dim— 
The  pride  of  cavaliers  and  ladies  fair^-^ 
The  love  and  loyalty  beyond  comDare— 
The  praneinff  steeds,  the  shouts,  the  rapturous  zeal- 
How  could  she  list,  and  look  on*  and  not  feel  ? 

The  Queen  feasts  with  her  citizens  to«day : 
Pass  we  the  festal  pomp  and  rich  array* 
The  pride  and  prodigality  of  wealth. 
The  beauties  sparkling  in  the  bloom  of  health* 
The  honoured  guests  that  in  the  hall  appear* 
The  princes  and  the  princely  merchants  there : 
Pass  we  the  painted  glones  of  the  night* 
The  blazoned  imagery  of  coloured  light. 
The  walls,  that  seem  with  orient  hues  to  bum* 
The  brilliant  triumph  of  the  Queen*s  return. 

Tell  not  of  column  or  triumphal  arch* 
Of  strategy  and  military  march  ; 
What  was  the  laurel  on  bald  Csesar^s  brow 
Compared  with  that  which  decks  our  Sovereign  now  ? 
Her  triumph  is  not  marred  by  groans  and  cries 
Of  wretches  dymg  in  their  agonies ; 
None  curse — all  bkas  her ;  on  her  lolly  state 
The  loyal  prayers  of  loving  millinnK  wait. 
Blest  as  a  Queen,  and  as  a  woman  blest. 
Long  may  she  reigps,  Salome  of  the  West! 
May  no  rude  storm  disturb  her  bright  career* 
True  to  her  God,  and  to  her  peonle  dear ; 
So  shall  her  virtues  gild  her  glonous  name* 
And  clothe  her  memory  with  immortal  fame. 
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**  What  ?  when  ?  irhere  ?  which 
waj  did  they  go?" 

*«  Down  the  Bath  road,  rir,"  said 
the  footman ;  <<  I  heard  the  gentleman 
saj  he  had  ordered  relays  all  the 
way/* 

**  They've  gone  to  Dover,  sir,"  said 
tiie  butler;  '*  I  heard  him  tell  the  pos- 
tilions to  xnake  all  the  speed  they  could 
till  they  got  to  Canterbury." 

"  They're  off  to  Southampton,  sh-," 
said  the  cook ;  *^  for  miss's  own  maid 
told  me  they  were  in  a  hurry  to  catch 
the  steam-boat  to  Heaveber  in  greese." 

**  Bath  —  Dover  —  Southampton — 
what  am  I  to  believe?  Where  did 
the  horses  come  from  ? " 

"  From  the  Bell,"  said  the  buder. 

*'  From  the  Black  Swan,"  said  the 
footman. 

^  Nq,  no — ^him  as  rode  the  first 
horse  was  Httle  Jemmy  Stephen ;  and 
his  mother  told  me,  when  his  fkther 
died,  and  that's  more  than  three 
months  ago— .y^  'twas  on  ^e  Wed- 
nesday after  Nicholas'  fair— if  ever 
there's  any  place,  says  he,  for  my 
boy  Jemmy,  at  the  Blue  Boar,  says 
he" 

"  Hold  your  tongue  about  Jemmy 
Stephens  and  blue  boars— one  of  you 
says  the  horses  came  from  the  Swan, 
another  from  the  Bell,  and  cook  tdJa 
a  foolish  story  about  somebody  that 
died  three  months  ago — How  is  it 
Dossible  to  find  out  which  road  they 
haTe  taken  ?  Are  horses  ordered  to 
my  carriage?  I'll  pursue  them,  if 
tliey  have  taken  every  rood  in  Eng* 
land." 

^  The  horses  wiU  be  hers  imme* 
diately,"  said  the  footman ;  "perhaps 
the  postilions  may  know  more  about 
it." 

*'  \tJj  well:-^ow,  Thomas,  you 
get  ready  to  go  with  me ;  keep  your 
eyes  about  von,  and  when  we  over- 
take them,  uie  first  thing  you  are  to 
do  is  to  giye  Captain  Mothram  in 
custody  for  the  abduction,  while  I 
take  Miss  Brown  into  my  own  car- 
riage.    Do  you  hear  ?  '* 

**  Yes,  sir,  and  what  am  I  to  do 
when  the  Captain  Is  in  prison,  sir  ?" 

'<  Leave  hua-^let  him  rot  in  it«»I 


would  not  lift  a  finger  to  bring  him 
out  of  the  black-hole  of  Calcutta.  And 
now,  cook,  I've  a  word  or  two  to  sar 
to  vou.  Leave  the  room,"  he  addea> 
addressing  himself  to  the  butler  and 
footman ;  when  they  had  obeyed,  the 
gentleman  turned  to  the  cook. 

'*  Cook,"  he  said, "  don't  be  alarmed 
at  my  condescension ;  answer  me  dear- 
ly every  question,  and  fear  nothing. 
You  say  that  Miss  Brown's  own  maid 
told  you  they  were  going  to  South- 
ampton ;  now,  since  she  told  you  so 
much,  it  follows,  as  a  natnral  deduc- 
tion, that  you  must  have  prolonged 
your  interrogatories.  Did  you,  or 
did  you  not?" 

"  I  don't  exactly  know,  sir." 

*'  Not  know  whether  you  catechised 
her  on  the  ulterior  intentions  of  her 
young  lady?" 

**  Oh  yes>  I  told  her  to  be  sure  to 
take  her  second  best  cloak,  for  travel* 
Ung  was  perfect  destruction  to  new 
clothes." 

"  But  you  enquired  no  farther  into 
the  plans  of  the  unhappy  pair— whicb 
route  they  intended  to  pursue  ?" 

'<  La  I  sir ;  they  didn't  want  to  pur* 
sue  nothing ;  they  were  only  a£ndd, 
poor  souls,  of  being  pursued  them* 
selves." 

«<  And  thai  they  shall  be,  if  thei« 
are  post-horses  in  the  town.  Did  she 
say  nothing  about  where,  or  when  the 
marriage  was  to  take  place  ?" 

"  Oh,  it  would  have  taken  place 
long  ago" 

''Indeed?" 

''  Yes,  sir,  only  the  poor  lbQow» 
you  remember,  broke  his  leg  in  the 
saw-pit ;  and  the  cure  coslsnchapower 
of  money,  that  she  has  bad  to  wait  far 
longer  than  she  wished." 

''  Who  broke  his  leg  in  a  saw-pit  ? 
Who  has  had  to  wait  ^  longer  than 
she  wished?" 

''  Why,  Sam  Fair,  to  be  sure,  the 
sawyer,  as  was  to  have  married  Jane 
last  May ;  but  Jane  says,  the  jaunt 
with  the  Captain  and  young  Missus 
is  a  great  consolation,  and  Sam's  leg 
will  be  quite  stout  again,  and"-«»« 

**  Cook!  look  at  me  in  the  faetf 
are  you  deranged  in  youritttaUeets^or 
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only  oppresiied  with  a  niiuor  degree  of 
insamtjTy  resultiDg  more  from  an  al>- 
ecnee  of  the  thinking  principle  than 
from  a  fabe  direetiou  given  to  its  ope- 
ratiotis?  Are  tou  entirely  madj  or 
onlj  sifly  ?"      ' 

«  I  really  can't  say,  sir.*' 

**  Or  rather,  as  I  suspect,  are  you 
all  in  a  conspiracy  against  my  legiti- 
mate authority  over  my  wait!,  5lls8 
Harriet,  or  rather  Henrietta  Brown, 
bomfing  yourselves  together  in. an  un- 
halloweid  league  to  throw  her  into  the 
arms  of  a  great,  strong,  huUying,  fight- 
ing rascal  like  Captain  Mothram  ?  But 
rUponishhun!  Thank  Heaven,  it  is 
not  yet  too  late  to  forbid  the  banns ; 
and  unleas  they  are  clever  enough  to 
rinde  me  for  a  period  of  eighteen 
days,  including  three  clear  Sundays, 
I  can  stop  the  marriage.  My  plan, 
therefore,  is  to  scoor  the  north  road/* 

*'  La,  sir,  you'll  find  it  very  dirty 
worit." 

"  What?" 

**  Scooring  the  north  road,  sir ; 
youll  never  get  it  clean." 

"  Silence,  woman! — strange  how 
little  intellect  it  requires  to  roast  and 
boil,  or  even  to  prepare  side-dishes. 
Go  down  to  the  kitchen,  cook,  and 
expect  me  back  again,  and  another 
person  with  me,  in  a  very  few  days." 

**  Another  person,**  muttered  the 
cook,  as  she  retired  to  her  own  subter- 
ranean domain,  "  what  can  he  mean 
by  that?  He  can't  surely  think  of 
bringing  back  young  Missus ;  or  if  he 
does,  I  advise  him  to  double-lock  the 
doors,  for  the  Captain  u  not  a  man  to 
give  up,  after  having  so  nearly  suc- 
ceeded. He  is  certainly  a  cnrious 
gentleman ;  thinks  no  more  of  gold 
soverdgns  than  1  do  of  sliced  car- 
rots. Perhaps  the  other  person  mas- 
ter talks  of  may  mean  a  wife  of  his 
own ;  for  I've  liad  a  notion  for  a  long 
time  he  threw  sheep's  eyes  at  Miss 
Harriet— but  time  will  show." 

"  Carriage  is  at  the  door,  sir,*'  said 
our  old  friend  Thomas  tho  footman, 
buttoned  up  to  the  throat,  and  all 
ready  for  the  journey. 

«*  Very  well— get  my  hat  and  stick 
.^gloves — ^now,  my  Macintosh  shoes 
-!^ha!  bless  me,  Fve  forgotten  all  this 
time ;  where's  Master  Solomon  ?" 

'«  In  the  study,  rir,  cutting  out  cork 
wings.  I  told  him  to  get  ready  ten 
minutes  ago." 

«  WeU,what4idhc5(iy?'* 
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''  That  it  was  a  pity  it  had  hap- 
pened so  soon,  for  next  week  he  skaU 
be  able  to  fly." 

'<  Tell  him  to  come  here  this  mo- 
ment. Alas !  that  all  my  cares  iboold 
be  thrown  away.  This  booby  boy  of 
mine  would  rather  sit  a  whole  day 
drawing  plans  oi  hdms  for  air-bal- 
loons, or  models  of  wings  to  fly  wiUi, 
than  pay  ordinaiy  attention  to  a  betn- 
tiful  young  woman  vrith  fifteen  hun- 
dred a-year.  WeU,  are  you  ready  to 
help  in  the  pursuit  ?  *' 

The  person  thus  addressed  came 
into  the  room  looking  very  solka  and 
discontented.  In  his  right  hand  be 
held  an  immense  pair  of  shears,  and 
in  his  left  a  prodigious  sheet  of  thick 
brown  paper.  «  Well,  falha',"  be 
said,  **  what  do  you  want?  you've  io- 
temipted  me  in  the  very  middle  of  the 
volatile  muscle." 

««  Volatile  muade ! — ^you're  a  great 
deal  more  like  a  sedentary  oyster. 
Why  aren't  you  dressed  for  the  joor- 
ney  ?  Don*t  you  know  that  Captain 
Mothram  has  eloped  with  Harriet  :** 

«  WeU,  I  can't  help  that.'* 

**  But  you  Tmghi  have  hdped  it, 
and  we  shall  help  it  yet;  you  shall, 
marry  her,  I  tell  you,  in  spite  of  her 
obstinacy  and  your  own  stupidity.  We 
shall  overtake  them  long  before  they 
reach  their  destination.  Throw  away 
your  scissors  and  paper  wings,  jump 
mto  the  carriage,  ana  ** 

**  I  will  do  no  such  thin^  till  I  hear 
more  about  it.  I've  promised  to  send 
my  balloon-fiumers  to  the  iEroatatic 
Society  thb  week,  and  have  under- 
taken to  fly  from  Liverpool  to  New- 
castle-upon-Tyne, carrying  the  Presi- 
dent of  our  section  of  the  British 
Association  on  my  back,  at  the  next 
year's  meeting, — so  I  have  really  no 
time  to  be  running  after  little  giris ; 
and  what's  more,  I'm  a  friend  of  the 
rights  of  man,  and  I  won't.'* 

'^  You  won't,  won't  you  ? — ^listen  to 
me,  Mr  Solomon  Phipps.  You  bap- 
pen  to  be  my  son — ^weU ;  the  R4Mnan 
law  giving  parents  the  pow^  of  life 
and  deatli  over  their  children  is  ab- 
surdly abrogated,  and,  therefore^  your 
head  is  tolerably  safe ;  but,  hapfuly,  the 
British  constitution  does  not  be^w 
any  remarkable  splendour  of  aliment 
oil  the  poorer  portions  of  the  popula- 
tion, and,  by  ul  that  is  sacred  among 
men !  if  you  don't  accompany  me  on 
this  occ«8ion#  and  marry  lbs  giri  I 
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point  out,  you  shall  carry  your  wings^ 
and  steam-carriagesy  and  air-balloons 
into  the  Union  workhouse.  Off  I  and 
draw  on  your  boots. — I  will  teU  you 
more  as  we  go." 

**  Sir !  I  live  in  a  free  country !  tliis 
is  the  g^ssest  instance  of  intimidation 
ever  presented  to  the  execration  of 
mankind.  All  men  are  equal— all 
men  are  equally  endowed  with  the 
power  of  thinkings  feeling,  reasoning, 
deciding" 

"  Starving,  and  going -to  jail.  All 
this  is  very  well  at  a  political  meeting 
at  the  Pig  and  Whistle,  but  in  the 
business  of  life  I  will  have  no  balder- 
dash— obey  without  a  word,  or  go  out 
to  beggary.  Choose  this  very  moment 
between  Harriet  Brown  with  fifteen 
hundred  a-year,  and  freedom  and  in- 
dependence with  an  apartment  in  the 
workhouse." 

««  Well,  since  you  insist  on  it,  I'll 
go  ;  bnt  I  wish  you  would  just  wait 
ten  minutes  till  my  model  balloon  is 
filled  with  gas.  The  gardener  has 
been  burning  brandy  under  it  all  this 
morning" 

<'  And  got  so  drunk  in  the  process 
that  he  allowed  the  fugitives  to  slip 
out  by  the  garden-door  without  taking 
notice  of  their  departure.  Why,  you 
booby,  he  must  have  drunk  the  brandy, 
and  will,  most  likely,  set  fire  to  the 
house."' 

«'  Oh !  how  delightful— I've  got  a 
fire-escape  all  ready — I  sincerely  wish 
he  would.  A  vizor  of  strong  cotton, 
stnflM  with  tar  and  turpentine,  put 
closely  over  the  face,  and  the  body  en- 
veloped in  thin  muslin,  stiffened  with 
crusted  gunpowder,  is  a  certain  pre- 
ventive of  the  lingering  agonies  of  a 
death  by  fire." 

**  I  should  think  it  wa^,"  replied  the 


father ;  *'  what  ass  has  been  telling 
you  a  cock-and-bull  story  about  muslin 
and  gnnpowder  saving  one  from  being 
burnt?  Come,  are  you  ready  now? 
We  shall  go  the  main  north  road,  and 
shall  most  likely  pick  up  some  intelli- 
gence by  the  way." 

"  North  road  ?  then  we  pass  through 
Newcastle?  that  will  be  delightful. 
I  will  fix  on  some  convenient  spot  to 
alight  on — the  church  tower  or  top  of 
the  Exchange.  My  wings  will  be 
eighteen  feet  long  and  seven  broad. 
How  surprised  the  colliers  will  be  to 
see  the  President  of  our  section  get  out 
of  the  basket  on  my  back!  Now, 
then,  father,  Tm  all  ready;  let  us  be 
off  to  the  carriage.'  I  only  wish 
tliere  were  no  horses  in  the  world,  we 
should  be  able  to  go  so  delightfully  by 
steam" 

"Now,  then,"  said  Thomas  to  the 
postilion,  as  the  gentlemen  made  their 
appearance  at  the  door,  "the  linch- 
pin is  quite  loose,  and  you  had  better 
upset  the  carriage  on  the  bank  at  Lis- 
cot-hill.  I  shall  get  down  to  walk  up 
the  pitch,  and  shall  pull  the  pin  out 
very  easy." 

**  Ay,  ay,*'  said  the  postilion  with 
a  knowing  wink,  putting  his  foot  in  the 
stirrup  at  the  same  time,  in  act  to 
mount ;  "  but  I  say,  Thomas,  you  must 
take  all  the  blame." 

"  That  I  will — ^the  moment  the  wheel 
is  off  all  will  be  right ;  leave  every 
thing  else  to  me." 

The  travellers  were  soon  hi  the  car- 
riage ;  the  order  given  to  go  as  fast 
as  possible  the  first  stage  down  the 
great  north  road,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  town  was  left  behind ;  and  mile- 
stone after  mile-stone  disappearing  in 
rapid  succession,  gave  evidence  of  the 
amazing  rate  at  which  they  proceeded. 


Chapter  II. 


About  fifteen  miles  to  the  north  of 
the  town  in  which  Mr  Cicero  Phipps 
«^the  guardian,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
MiBS  Ihuriet  Brown — resided,  is  a  fine 
old  house  with  curious  gable-ends  and 
a  vast  variety  of  little  towers  and  bat- 
tlements, which  derives  new  beauty 
from  the  deep  "  ancestral  woods "  in 
which  it  is  embosomed.  On  the  day 
of  the  elopement  a  party  of  four  per- 
sons were  walking  up  the  avenue  from 
the  main  road  towards  the  hall,  con- 
flating of  three  ladies  and  a  gentleman. 


A  carriage,  with  four  pantbg  posters, 
might  be  seen  careering  onwards  ftill 
sp^,  and  was  not  yet  out  of  sight 
when  the  party  reached  a  high  knoll 
in  the  park  that  commanded  a  view  of 
a  good  many  miles  of  the  great  north 
road.  The  party  turned  round  to  look, 
and  then,  as  if  by  mutual  agreement, 
broke  out  into  a  laugh. 

"  If  they  go  on  at  that  rate  long," 
said  the  gentleman,  "it  will  puzzle 
Mr  Cicero  Phipps  to  overtake  them." 

'<  Oh|  Charles^  I  half  repent  already 
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of  what  I  hsre  donet*'  said  the  young 
lady  in  the  green  tilk  peliue  and  white 
bonnet;  ''what  will  people  say  of 

"  They  will  say^  my  dear/'  answer- 
ed  the  old  lady,  who  was  leaning  on 
die  gentleman's  right  amw  **  that  you 
have  come  on  a  viat  for  three  weeks 
to  Mri  Mothram;  and  sorely  there  can 
be  no  great  harm  in  that?" 

««No— hot— bat"— 

«  Blbre  espedally/'  intenosed  the 
gentleman,  **  as  yoor  silly  old  noodle  of 
a  gnardiaa  has  takenit  into  his  head  to 
fij  all  over  the  country  in  hopes  of  bar- 
nng  yoor  progress  to  Gretna  Green ; 
leaving  his  hoose  ongoarded — for  I 
have  no  doobt  be  has  taken  Solomon 
with  him  too— and  he  couldn't  expect 
you  to  remain  aO  b^  yourself  for  such 
a  leog^  of  time,  without  being  grati- 
fied either  by  eloquence  or  wisdom." 

**  Whereasy  by  coming  here,  Charles 
means  yoo  to  understand  you  will  be 
perpetually  regaled  with  both." 

<<  Hushf  Idary/*  said  Captain  Moth- 
ram  ;  **  recolleety  sister  mine»  you  are 
only  seventeen,  and  such  things  are 
infinitely  above  your  comprehension.** 
«'  What  things?**  enquired  the 
young  lady,  with  a  look  of  comic  sur- 
prise. ««  All  I  know  is,  that  Harriet 
nas  come  h^et  en  mamma's  invitation, 
for  three  weeks,  and  that  yon  politely 
esoortedher  frcmi  her  guardian's  house ; 
furthennore,  that  your  friend.  Ensign 
M'Tavish,  of  the  Inverary  mi]itia,has 
availed  himself  of  your  carrisge  and  a 
loan  of  fifty  poun&" 

**  To  carry  off  a  girl  hfi  has  only 
seen  three  times,"  continued  the  Cap- 
tain, laughing  ;  **  but  whom  he  consi- 
ders a  prodigious  heirass,  because  her 
fktindr  is  a  grocer,'and  has  been  maror 
three  times  of  the  tovm  of  Middle- 
ton." 

"  Ah  t  that  is  the  only  part  of  the 
budness  I  disapprove  of,"  said  Mrs 
Mothram,  looking  serious.  "  'Tis 
really  too  bad  that  vou  should  have 
aided  a  half-aavage  like  this  M'Tavish 
to  rob  a  good  old  man  of  his  daughter 
— ^n  such  a  sbnder  aoquaintanee  too ; 
he  has  never  even  seen  old  Flinki^  and 
you  say  he  has  only  seen  Sally  herwlf 
tiuec  tunes.'* 

"  Yes — ^but  he  made  lils  declaration 
the  first  hour  they  met,  so  he  has  been 
engaged*  you  see,  for  a  long  while ; 
now,  you  anow,  mother,  you  have  al- 
ways cautioned  me  agamst  long  en- 
liagensBti^  and  I  bafo  beeo  eiMka- 
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vonriqg  to  convince  Haniet  of  the 
wisdom  of  your  advice  ;-^-but,  by  Jupi. 
ter,  there  goes  old  Phippsl  hoir  that 
wretched  pair  of  posters  tug  and  tear 
up  the  hill— there  ^ey  go!  That 
rascal  Thomas  must  have  played  me 
&lse;  he  promised  to  have  him  la  a 
ditch  long  before  this." 

'<  In  a  ditch !  oh,  for  Heaven's  sake, 
Charles,  don't  hurt  Imn— be  may  be 
killed— or  get  his  bones  broken— 
and" 

*'  Well,  that  wiU  only  be  lineh^ 
or  ratho*  lineh-pin  law-lfor  he  would 
ffive  the  world  to  break  all  none. 
However,  the  v  ar&  fairly  out  of  stgld, 
and  for  a  whole  week  we  an  secure 
from  interruption." 

"  Yes ;  but  I  wish  to  speak  to  you 
ah)ne,  Charles,"  said  the  old  hij, 
kee^ng  back  her  son,  and  aDowiog 
the  two  young  ones  to  walk  oa. 
**  What  if  you  are  not  interrqpled  for 
the  whole  three  we^  ?" 

"  Why,  to-morrow  the  banns  will 
be  read  in  our  church;  my  good 
friend  the  rector  knows  iiothi4g  ex- 
cept what  comes  before  him  ofllodly. 
After  they  are  read  three  times  with- 
out any  one  giiing  notioe  of  any  jnst 
cause  or  impediment,  what  olgectkn 
can  any  one  urge  ?  It  will  not  be  a 
runaway  match,  nor  a  dandestiDe 
marriage — all  will  be  foir  and  open. 
If  I  can  manage  to  preyent  oM  Phmps 
from  interfering  witti  the  bamM,  vpbo 
is  to  blame  ?_not  I,  surely.  No,Wh 
don't  distress  yourself;  eyeir  thing 
will  end  satisfoetorily,  and  Monday 
fortnight  will  see  mc^  I  hep^  the  h^ 
piest  of  men." 

''Heml"  saidtheold  ladydouht- 
ingly-.'^  we  shall  see ;  at  dl  evento, 
you  will  only  have  to  wait  &ee 
years." 

''  Three  years  I  —  You  might  as 
weU  talk  of  a  century ! "  and  without 
farther  parley,  the  young  man  joined 
the  party  in  advance  while  the  old 
lady,  foiriy  distanced  **  Ifta  pantiag 
Time,  toiled  after  them  in  vain." 

In  the  mean-time:,  the  race  along 
the  high-road  continned  with  unabated 
speed.  The  gaUant  M'Tavish  and 
the  fair  Sally  Plinks  rattled  ak»v  hi 
the  highest  sidrits,  feetiqg  well  assoffsd 
that  noefibrtsof  theifilefotherweiiU 
enable  him  to  overtake  them. 

«<Py  Shove,  if  he  comes»  my  pean- 
tiful  Sally,  petaan'dif  Idon'tpota 
praoe  of  slmn  into  hu  pnins  1 ' ' 

'' Oh  la*  ter  Ciytaa  MaotaUifii 
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you  frighten  one  at  the  very  thought 
of  such  wiolence." 

"  Well^  he  eaay>  my  •pretty  Miss 
Flinks ;  hut  pr  Cot|  ma*ain*  my  name 
b  not  Mactaohage;  I  give  you  to 
know  *tu  Hector  M'Tavish,  and  a 
fery  coot  and  honourable  name  it  is 
too — and  a  twenty-seventh  cousin  of 
the  Tuke  himself/^ 

**  But  you  wouldn't  shoot  papa  ?*' 

''  Like  a  ptarmigan  ^<  so  say  no 
more  about  ity  for  the  anld  pock- 
puddin  will  nefer  put  himself  in  the 
way  of  it.  We  may  go  as  quietly  as 
we  choose^  and  enjoy  ouraelTes  on  the 
road ;  and  speaking  of  that,  by  Co^  I 
feel  mighty  nungry  with  the  exercise 
of  carrying  off  an  heiress.  So  we'll 
see  what  we  can  have  by  way  of  a 
tinner  at  the  next  toiv:n  we  come  toj 
3Mkd  I  daursay  they'll  be  able  to  give  a 
shentleman  a  tumbler  of  toddy,  for  in 
the  agitation  of  the  *lopemenit  I  for- 
got to  take  my  morning.** 

While  tb»  bewildered  Miss  Flinks 
is  engaged  in  the  vain  efPort  of  making 
out  the  exact  meaning  of  a  person  for- 
getting to  take  ''hlBmorning,*'  we  must 
go  back  a  few  nules  on  the  road, 
where  an  animated  conversation  is 
taking  place  between  Mr  Cicero 
Phippa  and  his  ingenious  son. 

**  You  ought  to  thank  your  stars,'* 
exdaimed  t^  senior  in  a  voUse  that 
showed  he  was  not  in  the  most  equable 
frame  of  mind — **  You  may  thank 
your  stars  that  I  am  a  philosopher. 
If  I  had  not  succeeded  in  conquering 
all  evil  passions,  I  should  be  strongly 
tonpled  to  tnm  yon  out  upon  the 
roaa.  You  insensible  log  1  Have  you 
any  idea  why  we  are  in  this  carriage, 
going  as  hard  as  the  horses  will  tSke 
ua?** 

»  I  s'pose  'tis  because  there  are  no 
ndhvay  coaches,  which  would  go 
twice  as  fast;  and  if  you  had  advanced 
me  money  enough,  as  I  asked  you 
a  year  ago^  to  take  out  the  patent 
ior  my  <  Never-to-burst^always-to-boB- 
JQlnteo-peristrephical-axle-and-boilor,' 
you  would  have  overtaken  Captain 
Mothiam  and  Harriett  before  they  had 
got  two  miles." 

"  And  if  we  had  overtaken  them— 
ay,  if  we  overtake  them  now,  what 
good  will  it  do  ?  Will  yon  marry  her 
yourself,  even  if  we  get  quit  of  the 
G^tain's  importunities?  —  will  you 
give  up  your  confounded  geoloeical, 
botanical  phyical,  psychological  ab- 
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your  foolish  head  since  those  meetings 
of  the  wise  men,  and,  like  a  quiet  ra- 
tional man,  settle  down  with  the  pos- 
session of  a  beautiful  wife  and  fifteen 
hundred  a*year  ?" 

"  Can't  I  do  both  ?  Can't  1  use 
part  of  the  fortune  in  advancing  my 
great  project  of  alary  aerostation? 
Harriet  is  certainly  a  very  nice  girl, 
never  cross  nor  disobliging,  and  cut 
out  the  model-wings  of  the  American 
night-owl  very  correctly ;  so  that,  you 
see,  as  to  marrying  her,  there  can  be 
no  diflkulty  on  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject. But  on  the  other  hand,  she  has 
no  genius  for  science ;  no  taste  for 
invention  or  discovery,  and  might  per- 
haps be  indisposed  to  give  up  her 
whole  time  and  talents  to  the  fur- 
therance of  my  great  plans.*' 

"  To  be  sure  she  would ;  hut  it  is 
fflty  great  plans  we  are  talkiqg  of,  not 
yours.  We  have  now  ascertained 
from  every  one  we  have  met  on  the 
road,  that  a  carriage  containing  a 
gentleman  and  lady  is  only  a  few 
miles  ahead.  We  are  pretty  sure  to 
overtake  them  before  long,  for  it  is 
impoesible  they  can  always  get  horses 

at  a  moment's  warning,  and" 

*'  There's  the  superiority,  you  see, 
of  stean^**  interrupted  Solomon,  in  a* 
tone  of  triumph-;  **  no  waiting  for 
honM — only  a  fresh  peek  of  coals, 
and  off  again.  Now,  just  observe; 
we  are  reduced  to  a  mere  walk  on  ac- 
count of  this  paltry  hill."  . 

^*  And  no  wonder,"  interposed  the 
father ;  "itia  the  steepest^hill  in  the 
county,  and  from  the  top  of  it  we 
shall  command  a  view  of  the  whole 
country,  and  the  road  all  the  wa^  to 
Wibseot.  We  shall  see  the  carnage 
of  the  fugitives,  I  have  no  doubt; 

and" 

Crash!  crash!  went  the  orator's 
head  through  the  window,  while  the 
body  of  the  son  was  i>ropeUed  with 
huge  vehemence  upon  ms  back,  as  the 
wheel,  obediMit  to  the  slv  hand  of 
Thomas,  spun  off  firom  the  and  of 
the  axle,  and  the  chariot  instanta- 
neously lurched  over  on  its  side. 
After  a  good  deal  of  shouting  and 
storming,  as  is  usual  on  such  occa* 
sions,  the  gentlemen  were  extricated, 
and  many  endeavours  made  to  get  the 
refractory  wheel  to  return  to  its  duty. 
But  the  efforts  of  the  whole  party 
were  ineffectual;  and  at  last  it  was 
resolved  that  Mr  Phipps  should  walk 
forirard  U>  the  town  of  Wibsooti  aw} 
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send-from  thence  whatever  assistance 
might  be  required.  In  pursuance  of 
this  Intention^  he  set  off  at  a  quick 
pace  up  the  hiU,  and  on  arriying  at 
the  summit  his  regret  for  the  acci- 
dent was  redoubled ;  for,  a  good  way 
on  this  Mde  of  the  town,  he  perceiyed 
the  carriage  of  which  he  was  in  pur- 
suit. The  road  was  ver^  winding, 
and  he  felt  assured  that  if  he  could 
have  slipt  through  any  of  the  diver- 
ging lanes,  he  must  have  succeeded 
in  intercepting  it  before  it  reached 
the  town.  Even  on  foot  he  was  not 
without  hopes  he  should  be  able  to 
arrive  in  time  to  stop  them  from 
changing  horses,  and  he  accordingly 
Struck  down  a  diady  path,  that  evi- 
dently cut  off  a  considerable  bend  of 
the  road.  While  hurrying  forward  at 
the  top  of  his  speed,  ho  was  no  little 
surprised  to  feel  a  hand  lud  on  his 
shoulder  in  a  very  unceremonious 
manner,  and  an  invitation  to  stand 
still  thundered  in  his  ear,  unless  he 
preferred  a  knife  stuck  in  his  throat. 
On  looking  round,  he  saw  two  men, 
who  had  evidently  lumped  down  on 
him  through  a  hole  in  the  hedge. 
One  of  them  was  dressed  in  a  very 
large  brown  coat,  with  great  bright 
buttons.  The  absurd  size  of  the  gar- 
ment nearly  hid  the  individual  who 
now  wore  it ;  and  a  light  flaxen  wig, 
hanging  half-way  over  his  eyes,  com- 
pleted the  disguise.  The  other  was 
scantily  covered  with  an  old  *red 
jacket,  whose  smallness  and  tattered 
condition  formed  a  startling  contrast 
to  the  enormous  habiliments  of  his 
companion. 

Mr  Cicero  Phipps  was  astonished. 
He  looked  all  round ;  but  he  was  in 
the  hollow  of  a  deep  lane— high 
banks,  crowned  with  thick  hedgerows 
at  each  side,  and  a  gentle  acclivity 
before  and  behind.  He  looked  again 
at  the  two  men. 

"  Come,  fork  out,"  said  one  of 
them,  "  and  don*t  stand  staring  here  I 
Where's  your  purse  ?" 

♦'  Are  you  aware,  gentlemen,**  re- 
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plied  the  traveller,  *'  that  this  conduct 
is  highly  immoral?** 

"  It*s  weiy  pleasant  though,  old 
gentleman ;  so  no  more  of  your  gam- 
mon, but  hand  over  the  blunt.** 

lliis  invitation  to  Hberality  wsi 
very  much  strengthened  in  its  effects 
by  the  hand  of  the  speaker  being 
thrust  into  the  pockets  of  tiie  unfortu- 
nate  prisoner.  His  purse,  his  watcb, 
his  pocket-book,  were  succesavely 
transferred  from  his  custody  to  that  of 
the  military-looking  gentleman  ;  and 
after  the  transference  of  all  the  vain- 
ables  had  been  completed,  the  man, 
who  had  transacted  the  business  with 
the  expertness  of  an  experienced  con- 
veyancer, threw  off  the  enormons 
brown  coat,  and  the  overiianging  wig, 
and  insisted  on  exchanging  them  for 
the  corresponding  portions  of  Mr 
Phipps's  wardrobe.  The  fine  dark, 
niceljr-combed  wig  of  that  somewhat 
dandified  gentleman  was  taken  off,  and 
its  place  supplied  by  the  fi^ht-coloar- 
ed  jazy  of  the  robber ;  the  coats  were 
also  bartered,  and  the  two  ruffians 
could  scarcely  maintain  the  gravitj 
befitting  their  honourable  profession 
when  they  saw  the  philosopher,  glad 
to  escape  from  theb  friendly  atten- 
tions on  any  terms,  redouble  his  speed 
the  moment  they  left  him  at  liberty. 

^*  This  here  is  a  mighty  sight  finer 
fun  than  being  shot  at  in  them  moun- 
tains,** said  one. 

"  With  never  no  pay  nor  rations 
neitiier,**  said  the  other. 

«'  The  last  cove's  purse  feels  heavier 
than  the  fat  old  gentieman's  in  the 
gig ;  and  his  clothes  fit  me  a  deal  more 
comfortable.** 

"  Ay,  it's  a  good  phm  never  to  keep 
the  same  clothes  long.  I  hope  to  fall 
in  with  some  chap  as  has  a  well-made 
coat,  for  this  here  Arlaban  jacket  ain't 
quite  the  thbff  to  go  courting  in.** 

*'  Come,  mizzle,  Jim,  as  quick  as 
we  can ;  only  let  us  find  out  where 
Muddleton  is,  for  it  would  not  do  to 
show  ourselves  there  after  having 
made  the  acfiuaintance  of  tiie  mayor.'* 


Chapter  IlL 


The  town  of  Wibscot  rejoices  in  a 
vast  number  of  inns.  It  was  there- 
fore no  slight  instance  of  good  luck 
when  the  very  first  sign  that  attracted 
Mr  Phipps's  attention  was  the  Green 


Dragon,  at  the  door  of  which  was 
stationed  a  travelling- carriage,  which, 
without  a  moment's  mfficulty,  he  recog- 
nised to  be  the  one  he  was  in  pursoit 
of.     His  plan  was  decided  on  in  an 
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instant.  He  asked  for  pen  and  paper, 
and  wrote  a  note  to  his  sou,  telling  the 
messenger  toiiasten  with  it  to  Liscot- 
hill,  and  that  he  would  he  paid  on  his 
return.  In  the  mean- time,  he  station- 
ed himself  at  the  door  of  the  Green 
Dragon,  determined  to  arrest  the  runa- 
ways on  making  their  appearance  in 
the  street,  feelmg  afraid  to  intrude 
upon  them  in  the  interior  till  he  had 
procured  the  assbtance  of  his  son. 
He  waited  a  considerahle  time,  won- 
dering at  the  delay  of  the  fugitives. 
When  half  an  hour  had  elapsed  with- 
out producing  any  symptom  of  their 
approach*  he  h^an  to  suspect  that 
they  might  hy  some  means  nave  be- 
come aware  of  his  presence  and  slipt 
out  hy  some  secret  door ;  huf  as  he  had 
solemnly  given  notice  to  the  postilions 
that  they  were  on  no  account  to  pro- 
ceed, as  he  had  legal  power  to  prevent 
the  flight  of  the  parties,  he  consoled 
himself  hy  reflecting  that  while  the 
carriage  was  in  his  sight  the  runaway 
pidr  could  not  succeed  in  their  escape. 
While  immersed  in  these  reflections^ 
and  almost  forgetful  of  his  adventure 
with  the  robhers,  he  kept  pacing  up 
and  down,  and  took  no  notice  of  the 
gradually  increasing  crowd  that  had 
been  attracted  by  the  oddity  of  hir  ap- 
pearance. There  are  certainly  few 
sights  more  ridiculous  than  a  little 
man  dressed  in  a  big  man's  clothes; 
and  the  metamorphosis  on  Mr  Phipps 
was  so  complete,  that  when  Solomon, 
hot  and  panting  from  his  exertions, 
hurried  up  the  street,  it  took  him  some 
time  to  recognise  his  father  in  the 
bustling  individual  who  exclaimed— 

**  I  rejoice  you're  come.  Captain 
Moth  ram  and  Harriet  are  on  the  eve 
of  starting  ;  now,  I  have  been  con- 
cocting a  device  by  which  it  is  in  your 
power  to  turn  their  elopement  to  good 
account." 

«  Well!— what  is  it?  but  where 
Id  Heaven's  name  did  you"— 

<«  Never  mind— jump  you  into  the 
carriage — I  will  put  Harriet  into  it 
beside  you,  after  getting  quit  of  Captain 
Mothram,  and  you  must  then  do  your 
best  to  persuade  Harriet  to  continue 
her  journey  to  the  north,  with  only  a 
change  of  companion**— 

T&  young  man,  who  did  not  seem 
to  care  much  whether  he  was  to  be 
married  or  not,  opened  the  carriage 
door,  and,  sitting  down  in  the  comer, 
busied  himself  with  a  scientific  letter 
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in  a  number  of  the  Meehanics*  Maga- 
zine. 

In  the  great' room,  on  the  second 
floor,  number  eleven,  were  seated  the 
gallant  M'Tavish  and  Sally  Flinks. 

"  But,  by  Shorge  I "  said  the  gentle- 
man, *<  Tou  can't  expect  me  to  be  in 
such  a  hurry  when  the  prandy  is  so 
coot,  and  your  company,  my  peanti- 
All  Sally,  so  telightful.  I  tell  you,  the 
auld  provost  will  nefer  overtake  us  till 
we  have  been  settled  a  month  or  two 
at  Caim-Dow ;  and  tiien,  by  Cot,  be 
will  be  fery  welcome  if  he  brings  us  a 
chest  of  tea  in  hu  pockmanky.  So, 
you  see,  I'll  just  have  up  another 
tumbler,  for  they  always  expect  such 
things  for  the  goot  of  die  house.'* 

The  lady  was  silent,  and  began  to 
repent  of  her  behaviour. 

"  But,  Captain  M'Tabbage,"  she 
said,  <'  you  have  already  had  three 
glasses  of  brandy  and  water.'* 

Three?— oh,  that's  fery  kind  in 
ou  to  put  me  in  mind  of  how  little 
've  drank ;  but  I  seldom  take  more 
than  two  or  three  to  my  lunch ;  but 
then,  my  lovely  Sally,  I  make  up  for 
it  after  my  tinner.  So  let  us  be  off,  and 
get  over  the  Borders  this  very  night." 
At  this  moment  the  waiter  enter^  Che 
room. 

**  Beg  pardon,  sir,  but  an  old  gentle- 
inan  is  at  the  door,  and  threatens  to 
prosecute  the  drivers  if  they  move  a 
step." 

"  An  old  gentleman?"  enquired 
Sally,  «*  Oh,  my  papa  I  " 

"  Tell  him  I'm  coming  directly," 
said  M'Tavlsh,  grasping  a  tremendous 
cudgel  which  had  been  the  companion 
of  his  flight,  "  and  m  preak  every 
pone  in  his  pody." 

«  Oh  I  M'Tabbage!  stay,"  exckim- 
ed  Sally — **  let  me  look  at  the  person 
just  a  moment — oh>  if  it  is  papal** 
She  peeped  timidly  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
brown  coat  and  flaxen  wig,  especially 
as  the  weai:er's  back  was  turned,  he 
being  at  that  moment  engaged  in  con- 
versation with  Thomas,  who  had  just 
arrived  with  the  carriage  propt  up  in 
the  best  way  the^  had  been  able. 

**  Papa  I  it  is  mdeed  pa^a  I  I  must 
go  and  confess  all  to  him.  What 
folly  it  was!"— She  continued  putting 
on  her  bonnet,  which  had  been  laid 
aside,  and  drawing  down  her  veil — 
"  I  will  ^o  this  moment  and  throw 
myself  at  his  feet-^Oh,  M'Tabbagel" 
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«  Py  Man^  tti*tfn,  I  tMak  7011 
treat  me  wf  ill.  Let  me  see  the 
anld  grocer ;  is  it  that  anld  fellow  in 
the  iHg  ?— he  most  have  cried  himself 
to  a  skeleton  since  yen  left  him»  for 
hk  coat  fits  him  liko  a  sack.  I  will 
be  as  tntiftil  as  you  like»  and  ask  his 
consent  to  our  wedding.  It  woold 
aaTO  a  dmd  of  tronUe ;  so  let  us  go 
down  together.*' 

Bat  when  the  swain  turned  round 
frcnn  the  window,  he  percaved  that  he 
was  alone.  Sally  had  taken  the  op- 
portunity of  slipping  out  of  the  room^ 
and  rushed  down  stairs  to  throw  her- 
self into  the  arms  of  her  &ther. 
Piurried  by  her  ilight»  and  dreading 
the  reproaches  she  had  deserred^  riie 
east  her  arms  round  the  neck  of  the 
astonished  Mr  Phipps. 

**  Let  us  gb  home— any  where— 
only  save  me  from  M'Tabbagel"  she 
cried,  hiding  her  face  on  his  shoulder^ 
and  Uius  prerenting  the  chance  of  her 
perediing  her  mistake.  The  Toiee, 
too,  was  so  agitated,  that  Mr  Phipps 
dSd  not  suspect  that  the  lady  address- 
ing him  was  any  other  than  bis 
ward.  Without  a  word  in  answer  to 
her  i^peal,  he  placed  her  in  the  car* 
riage,  and  closed  the  door  upon  her, 
ginng  a  sign  with  hb  hana  to  the 
postihons  to  go  on. 

As  he  stood  looking  after  tbem  as 
they  imttled  down  the  street,  his  tri. 
umphant  meditations  were  interrupted 
by  a  Toice,  in  a  Tciy  peculiar  accent* 
shouting  into  his  ear— > 

**  Py  Shore,  anld  Flinks,  or  what- 
erer  they  call  ye,  if  you  were  a  sben- 
tleman»  I  would  thraw  your  nose 
oflri" 

«<  What  do  you  mean,  sir  ?  Who 
are  you?" 

**  I  would  have  told  you  that  bet- 
ter to^norrow,  when  I  would  have 
been  the  lawful  husband  of  the  little 
lassie  in  the  green  pelisse." 

"  You  ?  You  can*t  mean  to  im- 
pose on  me,  sir !  I  am  acouainted 
with  the  person  of '  her  admirer; 
and'' 

^  Py  ShoTOf  it  wiU  soon^be  wiA 
his  finger  and  thumb  you  are  best  ac- 
quainted, of  all  the  parts  of  his  per- 
son, depend  on't — ^yon  tamn*d  little 
seller  of  marmalade  and  candles  I" 

«« I,  dr  1  What  do  you  want  with 
me  ?  That  lady,  sir,  will  shortly  be 
the  spouse  of  mv  son,  and  what  you 
haye  to  do  with  the  matter  eludes  my 
apprehension." 
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•*  Thai's  he,  the  murdering  wlBea  I 

— be^  in  the  wery  wig  and  coat  he 

took  from  me  not  an  honr  rinee!   Lay 

hold  on  him!** 

These  words  were  addressed  to  a 
Tast  number  of  people,  who  came 
mshin|^  up  the  street,  by  a  fat  old 
man,  m  an  oTerwhehnlng  pasuoo, 
whose  great  arms  were  thrust  mto 
the  sleeres  of  a  very  dilapidated  red 
jacket,  the  eufla  of  which  hardly 
reached  down  to  his  elbows. 

'*  Seize  him,  I  say!*'  he  continued, 
pointing  to  the  astonished  Mr  Phipm; 
*'  1*11  swear  to  him  any  where.  He 
robbed  me  in  a  lane  a  mile  from  here, 
and  that  great  tall  rascal  beside  lum 
was  his  accompliee.*' 

**  Touch  me  at  your  peril!*'  ex« 
daimed  Phipps,  assuming  an  orateri- 
cal  attitude.  **  As  for  me,  I  am  a 
gentleman,  well  known  in  the  next 
county.  I  reside  in  the  town  of 
Hobbkston ;  and  I,  myself,  a  short 
time  ago,  had  the  misfortune  to  he 
robbed  by  a  person  in  the  exact  drets 
of  the  infamous  old  impoator  who  has 
now  had  the  audacity  to  accuse  me. 
Arrest  him — seize  him,  I  say  I  I  he- 
lieye  him  to  be  one  of  the  nefarious 
gang ; — and  as  to  this  tall  ruiBan  be* 
side  me,  I  haye  no  doubt  he  is  dao 
in  the  conspiracy.  Lay  hold  on  them 
both!" 

But  the  menacing  attitude  assumed 
by  the  gigantic  M'Tayish  kept  die 
crowd  of  amateur  constables  at  bay. 

**  Py  Shupiter,  ye  EngE^  yermiD, 
if  you  come  a  step  nearer  me,  1*11 
crack  your  skulls  like  walnut-^heDs ! 
This  auld  idiot  with  the  big:  coat  is  a 
rascally  auld  grocer  from  BOddleton. 
They  call  him  Flinks.'* 

"  A  lie !  a  shameftil  piece  of  impo- 
sition I  *'  exclainied  the  fat  old  man' in 
the  military  jacket.  The  rascal  has 
not  only  took  my  clothes,  but  stolen 
my  name  too.  Gentlemen,"  he  con- 
tinued, laying  his  hand  on  his  breast 
<<  I  am  Jonathan  Flinka,  Mayor  of 
Middleton.'* 

«« The  teyil  you  arel**  ezdafaned 
M«Tayish.  ''  A  fery  likdy  matter 
^t  a  rich  auld  sugar  and  taDow 
merchant  should  haye  no  better 
clothes  than  a  tattered  Jacket,  that  a 
tawty-bogle  would  be  ashamed  of. 
If  you  are  really  auld  Flinks,  did  yov 
oyer  hear  of  a  shentleman  of  thenams 
ofM'Tayish?" 

<«  Maccabbage!**  cried  ^  Mayor 
of  Middleton ;  <'  the  yilest  wagabond 
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in  England  t  a  great  pennllen  wiUen 
of  a  Seotoman,  that  has  carried  off 
my  poor  little  Sally." 

«*  Keep  a  tecent  tongne  in  your 
mouthy  yon  yillanous  backbiter!  My 
name  is  not  Maecabbage>  yon  scan- 
dal-monger,  but  Hector  M'TaTiah, 
younger  of  Cairn-Dow.  .And  as  to 
your  little  g^rl  of  a  daughter,  py  Shu- 
piter,  she  is  gone  ^  off  irith  another 
shentleman,  that  carries  spectacles 
across  his  nose.  They*re  half-way 
to  Carlisle  by  this  time." 

''  A  plot  1  a  willanons  plot  !-«take 
hold  of  them  both! "  cried  the  grwier, 
endeavonring  to  advance. 

"  Seize  on  the  aged  swindler!"  ex- 
claimed Mr  Phipps ;  «'  he  is  decoyin? 
us  from  the  examination  of  his  guilt 
in  robbing  me  near  Liscot-hiU,  by 
foolish  lies  about  people  of  the  name 
of  Cabbage  running  off  with  his 
daughter.    Police!" 

'*  Py  my  honour,  this  is  a  queer 
pusiness.  Take  hold  of  both  the  auld 
rascals;  for  1*11  take  my  oath  this 
mountebank  in  the  brown  coat  took 
poeeession  of  the  yonng  lady,  and  that 
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she  kissed  and  slobbered  him  all  over, 
and  called  him  her  dear  papa.  The 
other  old  rascal  is  just  as  bad.  So« 
by  your  leave,  auld  Flinks,  move 
your  stumps  directly,  and  come  with 
me  before  a  magistrate.'* 

Saying  this,  he  stepped  up  fo  Mr 
Phipps;  and  g^rasping  him  by  the 
collar  of  the  coat,  swung  him  nearly 
off  his  feet,  and  proce^ed  with  him 
to  where  his  opponent  was  standing, 
whom  he  treated  in  like  manner  wiui 
the  other  hand. 

<<  Now,  coot  people,  where  does 
your  chustice  live  ?  Py  Shove,  if  the 
two  villains  had  done  half  of  this  at 
home,  the  herrings  would  have  had  a 
bdlljful ;  for  I  would  have  flung  both 
of  them  into  the  middle  of  the  loch."  > 

The  proper  authorities  now  inter- 
fered ;  and  as  nothing  could  be  made 
out  of  the  contradictory-  accusations 
of  the  different  parties,  they  were 
lodged  in  a  place  of  safety  that  night, 
to  be  brought  before  the  bench  of 
magistrates,  which  held  its  sittings  on 
the  following  Monday. 


CUAPTEa  IV, 


The  three  prisoners,  for  such  they 
were^  had  at  first  been  lodged  in  the 
same  apartment ;  but  their  mutual 
accusations  had  irritated  them  all  to 
such  a  degree,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  separate  them.  Mr 
Phipps,  considering,  perhaps,  that  the 
contents  of  his  purse — not  to  mention 
the  value  of  his  watch — had  given 
him  a  full  right  to  the  coat  and  wig, 
resisted  their  resumption  b^  the  Mayor 
of  Middleton,  who  laid  claim  to  them 
as  his  own.  By  promises  of  sundry 
rewards  on  the  recovery  of  his  free- 
dom, one  of  his  guards  was  tempted 
to  allow  an  interview  between  Mr 
Phipps  and  his  servant  Thomas. 
Throughout  the  whole  proceeding,  that 
faithful  domestic  had  kept  carefully 
aloof  from  his  master ;  and,  in  fact, 
rather  contributed,  by  the  nods  and 
knowing  looks  with  which  he  received 
any  questions  on  the  subject,  to  the 
suspicion,  already  so  powerful,  of  that 
gifted  in^vidual*s  guilt.  On  the  pre- 
sent occasion,  however,  he  expressed 
himself  distressed  beyond  measure  at 
the  turn  affairs  had  taken,  and  even 
hinted  at  the  propriety  of  giving  up 
all  fkrther  opposition,  aud  allowing 


the  marriage  to  take  place  between 
Captain  Mothram  and  his  ward. 

**  Never ! "  he  exclaimed  on  hearing 
this  proposition.  **  But  what  non- 
sense it  is  to  talk  upon  the  subject! 
I  tell  you  that  long  ere  this  her  name 
is  Mrs  Solomon  Phipps.  With  my 
own  hand  I  helped  her  into  the  car- 
riage ;  with  my  own  eyes  I  saw  them 
pursue  their  way." 

*'  Could  not  it  be  some  other  young 
lady,  sir?" 

**  Impossible,  Thomas.  I  could 
explain  to  you,  if  I  had  time,  how 
perfectly  unerring  I  always  am  in 
every  opinion  I  deliberately  form. 
The  lady  in  the  green  pelisse  and 
white  bonnet,  who  stept  into  the  car- 
riage beside  my  son,  was  the  girl  I 
want  him  to  marry-l4et  that  suffice. 
What  you  must  now  do,  Thomas,  is 
to  go  back  to  Hobbleston,  and  pro- 
cure certificates  of  my  respectability. 
You  will  also  bring  one  or  two  per« 
sons  to  swear  to  my  identity.  As  to 
the  two  diabolical  ruffians  in  the  other 
room,  procure  as  much  evidence  as 
you  can  against  them,  for  I  am  per- 
.suaded  they  have  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  my  present  distretskig  situation.'' 
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Thomas  promised  exact  obedience 
to  all  his  master's  injunctioiis^but  sonr 
are  we  to  state,  that,  instead  of  fulfil- 
ling them  by  a  return  to  Hobbleston, 
he  proceeded  directly  to  Mothram 
Hall^  and  laid  the  history  of  the  day*8 
adventures  before  the  Captain  and 
Mbs  Harriet.  A  new  prospect  open- 
ed to  them  from  the  incidents  at  Wib- 
scot,  and  it  was  resolved  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  them,  if  possible,  to  attain 
their  object  by  a  loss  roundabout  way 
than  they  had  formerly  intended.  On 
the  intervening  day  measures .  were 
adopted  to  procure  the  release  of  Mr 
Flinks  and  M'Tavish ;  but  as  Thomas 
remained  inactively  at  Mothram  Hall, 
no  steps  were  taken  to  bring  either 
witnesses  or  credentials  to  the  rescue 
of  Mr  Phipps.  The  two  persons  re- 
leased were  bound  over  to  prosecute, 
or  at  least  were  retained  as  witnesses 
against  him,— for  no  doubt  was  enter- 
tained, either  by  the  Mayor  of  Middle- 
ton  or  his  companion,  that  Phipps 
was  a  brazen-faced  robber,  who  nrst 
had  stolen  the  dignitary's  clothes,  and 
then  adopted  his  name  in  order  to  get 
possession  of  the  daughter  and  the 
carriage,  and  probably^  had  murdered 
her  to  conceal  his  crime.  On  the 
Monday,  accordingly,  the  enquiry 
was  gone  into.  Mr  Flinks  explained 
all  that  he  knew  of  the  business-^that 
on  passing  through  a  lane  near  Liscot- 
hill,  he  was  robbed  by  two  men,  who 
made  him  exchange  his  clothes  for  the 
dress  one  of  them  wore;  that  he 
afterwards  saw  tliis  dress  on  the  pri- 
soner, and  was  credibly  informed  that 
he  had  pretended  to  be  the  father  of 
his  (the  Mayor's)  daughter,  and  under 
tins  pretence  had  made  away  with  her 
— ^for  what  dreadful  purpose  was  un- 
known. 

The  evidence  of  M'Tavish  was  con- 
clusive as  to  his  treatment  of  Miss 
Flinks ;  and  increased  obloquy  was 
thrown  on  the  prisoner  by  the  descrip- 
tion p^iven  of  that  yoimg  lady's  falling 
on  his  neck,  and  evidently  yielding  to 
his  commands,  on  the  idea  that  he  was 
the  person  whose  clothes  he  was 
dressed  in. 

''  Gentlemen,"  said  Mr  Phipps,  "to 
.express  the  degree  of  astonishment 
into  which  I  am  thrown  by  this  recital, 
is  a  task  of  the  most  overwhelming 
diflSculty.  What  those  perjur^ 
wretches  sa^,  will  weigh  nothmg  witli 
your  worships  when^ou  see  the.  wit- 
nesses to  my  reputation,  for  whom  I 
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have  despatched  a  messenger.  It  is 
a  vile  and  abominable  conspiracy 
against  a  gentleman  and  a  phQosopher 
— unfounded — base — and  baseless.  I 
confess  that  I  ordered  a  lady  to  get 
into  a  carriage, — that  I  ordered  my 
son  to  marry  her;  but,  gentlemen, 
that  lady  was  my  own  ward,  lij^s 
Harriet  Brown^  and  no  relation,  eitlier 
to  the  impostor,  who  calls  himself 
Flinks,  or  the  ruffian  who  calls  him- 
self  Maccabbage." 

"  MacTavish — you  auld  siiioer— 
younger  of  Cairn- Dow.     Py  my  word 

rii " 

But  the  proceedings  were  here  in- 
terrupted by  the  entrance  of  a  young 
lady,  who  rushed  through  the  crowd 
of  spectators,  and  cast  herself  mto  the 
arms  of  the  overjoyed  Mayor  of  Mid- 
dleton. 

''  Oh,  papa !  I'm  fo  glad  to  have 
found  you— oh,  such  a  strange  story 
—Ah!  Captain  M'Tabbagel'*^ 

"  Here's  my  daughter,  your  wor- 
ships, herself"  said  the  Mayor. 
<<  She'll  teU  us  all  about  the  matter. 
The  prisoner  can't  deny  it  any  longer 
— ^let  him  say  if  his  name  is  Phipps." 

"  La !  pa !  what  do  you  mean  ?  Is 
that  gentleman  Mr  Phipps?"  Site 
then  rushed  towards  the  prisoner,  and 
casting  her  hands  round  his  necki 
screamed  out,  "  Ah  1  how  do  you 
do,  dear  papa-in-law  ! "  Mr  Phipps 
stniggled  to  get  free. 

'^  This  madwoman,'*  he  began,  '<ii 
all  that  is  wanted  to  complete  die 
plot  against  me.  When  my  son  r^ 
turns  " 

"  Oh  he  can't  do  that  for  some  time, 
dear  papa-in-law ;  for  he  has  stopt  at 
Newcastle  to  take  measures  for  land- 
ing safely  after  his  flight  next  year, 
llify  husband  is  quite  a  man  of  genius, 
and  can  fly  like  an  eagle.  La  1  'twiU 
be  so  nice.  He  is  going  to  make 
wings  for  me  too,  and  we  are  going 
to  practise  all  this  summer,  hopping 
from  house  to  house." 

A  light  seemed  to  break  in  on  the 
hitherto  benighted  understanding  of 
the  nonplussdl  orator.  "  Can  it  be 
possible  that  my  sill^  boy  can  have 
married  Uiis  extraordinary  young  wo- 
man by  mistake  ?  Gentlemen,  do  anv 
of  you  happen  to  be  acquainted  with 
Captain  Mothram?"  he  added,  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  bench. 

"  By  Shupiter,  he's  the  pest  friend 
I  have  in  the  world,"  replied  M*  lavish  j 
'^  and  a  right  coot  fisherman  as  ever  I 
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saw.  I  met  him  on  the  Awe  kst 
autumn^  and  he  asked  me  to  visit  him 
in  England.  I  had  not  heen  there  a 
week  when  he  lent  me  bis  carriage, 
and  a  trifle  or  two  besides,  to  help  to 
make  me  the  husband  of  thb  same 
yoang  lady." 

"  His  carriage,  did  you  say?"  ex- 
claimed Mr  Phipps ;  **  was  it  you  that 
posted  before  me — and  was  Miss 
Flinks  your  companion?  I  should 
like  very  much  to  know  what  has  be^ 
come  really  of  my  son  Solomon — 
whether  he  has  married  Miss  Brown^ 
as  I  intended,  or  been  inveigled  into 
matrimony  by  this  young  woman." 

Luckily,  at  this  moment  Captain 
Mothram  himself  entered  the  room, 
and  took  his  seat  on  the  bench.  The 
countenance  of  the  knowing  Thomas, 
for  one  moment  visible  at  the  door, 
showed  that  his  arrival  was  not  tdto- 
gether  the  result  of  accident.  A  short 
explanation  put  the  new-comer  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts,  and  a  decla- 
ration from  him  of  the  respectability 
of  Mr  Phipps  restored  that  gentleman 
not  only  to  liberty,  but  also  to  such  a 
degree  of  good-humour  that  he  invit- 
ed Captain  Mothram  to  a  dinner  in 
honour  of  his  son*s  marriage  with 
Miss  Brown.  For,  with  the  dogged- 
ness  of  opinion  peculiar  to  eloquent 
men,  he  could  not  be  persuaded  that 
his  favourite  plan  was  overthrown, 
and  was  quite  bewildered  as  to  the 
declarations  of  tiie  persevering  Sally 
Flinks.  Strange  also  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, the  Mayor  of  Muddleton  was 
equally  sceptical;  and  as  to  M'Tavish, 
he  seemed  to  have  had  quite  enough 
of  elopements,  and  kept  assiduously 
out  of  her  way, 

«'  Well,  if  nobody  will  have  any 
thing  to  say  to  me  here,  I  shall  set 
off  again  to  Newcastle — so  good-by, 
papa;  good-by,  papa-in-law.  Solo- 
mon and  I  wiU  fl v  to  you  again  on  the 
wings  of  love ;  he  says  it  won*t  take 
above  two  days  to  make  both  pairs,  if 
he  could  only  get  strong  enough 
whalebone." 


And  sure  enough,  in  less  than  a 
week  from  that  time,  as  Mr  Phipps 
was  walking,  in  deep  dejection,  in  his 
garden,  he  was  startled  by  a  figure, 
strangely  muffled  up,  floundering  down 
at  his  feet,  as  if  it  had  dropped  from  the 
sky.  He  looked  down,  and  in  spite 
of  a  countenance  begrimed  with  mud, 
and  a  nose  scratched  in  a  thousand 
places  by  the  gravel  of  the  walk,  he 
recognised  in  the  intruder  the  philo- 
sophical Solomon. 

"  Here  we  are,  father ! "  he  said, 
rbing  at  the  same  time,  and  undoing 
from  his  shoulders  two  tremendous 
long  projections  like  the  arms  of  a 
windmill.  ♦♦  Here  we  are  1  Sally  is 
just  on  the  other  side  of  the  garden- 
wall,  but  I  resolved  to  surprise  you 
by  flying  down  from  the  top  of  it. 
You  see  it  is  no  fault  of  mine, — only 
I  require  to  start  from  a  higher  point; 
to-morrow  I  intend  to  jump  from  the 
top  of  the  house.  Come,  father,  give 
us  your  blessing — Sally  is  a  perfect 
angel,  and  understands  aerostatics  a 
hundred  times  better  than  Harriet 
Brown." 

*'  Solomon,  Solomon,  there  is  no 
such  person  as  Harriet  Brown.  On 
Tuesday  last  she  became  Mrs  Mor 
thram,  with  my  full  consent." 

"  And  mine,  too— but  hark !  I  hear 
Sally  fluttering  her  wings,  and  I  must 
go  and  help  her  over  the  wall." 

Notwithstanding  all  the  troubles 
attending  the  memorable  elopement, 
every  thing  has  gone  on  very  happily 
since.  The  last  report  from  Hobbles- 
ton  was  that  Solomon  had  sprained 
his  ankle  in  another  attempt  at  flight, 
but  that  he  and  Sally  employed  the 
leisure  afforded  them  by  his  lameness 
to  such  good  purpose,  that  they  are 
in  hopes  of  having  wings  ready  by 
next  August,  of  ample  size  and 
strength  enough  to  undertake  the  ex- 
periment on  which  they  have  so  reso- 
lutely fixed  their  hearts.  We  shall  be 
carefully  on  the  look-out  for  the  next 
year's  transactions* 
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JUSTICE  TO  JRELANO. 


Tps  ppaitlon  of  Ireland  at  the  pre- 
sent n^oment  is  either  one  of  ^reat 
peril  or  of  great  prombe.  If  it  be 
for  her  interest  that  popular  excite- 
ment should  overawe  tlie  Goyernment^ 
— that  the  fierce  sway  of  Popery 
should  regain  its  strength, — that4he 
name  of  Protestants  snould  be  des- 
pised,  and  their  holy  faith  derided, — 
we  may  safely  look  forward  to  a  bright 
era  in  her  dismal  and  distressing  his- 
tory. But  if,  on  the  contrary,  pover- 
ty of  truth  and  redundance  of  error, 
— ^if  national  dbcord  and  perpetual 
convulsion, — are  the  preludes  of  mi- 
sery and  dishonour, — we  must  look 
forward  to  the  coming  events  which 
now  darken  the  island  by  their  fore- 
boding shadow  with  the  deepest  ap- 
prehension and  alarm.  We  cannot 
hope  that  the  patronage  of  evil  will 
produce  good ;  we  cannot  expect  that 
anv  system  of  rule  ^  which  fosters 
crime  will  be  blessed  in  its  effects  to 
the  security  of  happiness  and  peace ; 
and  still  less  can  we  anticipate,  from 
the  grinding  democratic  tyranny  that 
now  paralyses  the  industry  of  Ire* 
land,  a  result  auspicious  of  ameliora- 
tion, and  prospective  of  future  power. 
We  cannot  so  wantonly  distrust  Him 
*'  by  whom  kings  reign,  and  princes 
decree  justice,'*  as  to  look  or  even  to 
wish  for  a  discordance  between  the 
principles  and  the  effects  of  a  govern- 
ment ;  we  cannot  desire  to  purchase 
benefits  by  the  sacrifice  of  justice, 
and  the  practical  negation  of  virtue ; 
and,  therefore,  we  look  to  the  exist- 
ing Administration  with  suspicion 
and  jealousy ;  for  when  we  see  it,  de- 
pendent on  the  support  of  Popery, 
withered  by  that  blasting  influence, 
party  to  infamous  designs ;  when  we 
observe  its  members  allied  with  the 
agents  of  destruction  against  the  reli- 
gion they  themselves  profess,  for  the 
purpose  of  crushing  the  Protestant's 
of  Ireland,  though  guilty  of  no  sin 
but  weakness  to  resist,  stained  with 
no  crimes  but  those  the  envenomed 
tongue  of  slander  has  invented, — we 
require  not  nicely  to  analyze  their 
motives,  or  to  question  whether  their 
folly  or  wickedness  predominates,  or 
what  may  be  their  puny  and  petty 
attempts  to  direct  the  storm  they  have 
excited;   we  know  at  once  that  a 


curte  accompanies  their  deeds,  and 
renders  them  wilUnfi^ly  or  reluctantly 
the  sources  of  mischief,  disaster,  and 
wrong. 

In  days  gone  by,  it  was  not  the  eus- 
torn  to  govern  without  reference  to 
Jixedf  and  those  sound  and  salutary, 
rules  of  conduct.     Our  statesmen  did 
not  exclaim,  with  Pilate,  "  What  is 
truth  ?"  for,  at  least,  they  knew  what 
it  was  not.     Nor,  when  the  ministers 
of  the  altar  were  trampled  on  by  the 
iron  hoof  of  fanatic  superstition,  when 
the  lawless  corrupted  the  pure,  when 
the  seditious  disturbed  the  tranquil, 
did  they,  like  Gallio,  **  care  for  none 
of  these  thmgs,"  treat  every  charge 
with  indifference,  dismiss  eveij  com- 
plaint with  scorn,  mock  the  suffcriDgs 
of  the  oppressed  by  revelling  in  luxu- 
ry with  the  oppressors,  sanction  the 
terrors  of  passion,  and  palliate  the 
iniquities  or  fraud.     It  was  then  that 
the  glorious  but  now  discarded  axiom 
was  promulgated,  that  the  law  of  God 
was  part  and  parcel  of  the  law  of  the 
land ;  it  was  then  that  our  national 
Christianity  (now  invaded  and  dee- 
troy  ed)  was  established,  and  under  the 
benignant  influence  of  the  Gospel  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  people  were 
secured,  idolatry  was  banished,  and 
England  became  the  fane  of  honour, 
the  refuge  of  affliction,  the  only  spot 
on  the  surface  of  the  globe  where  the 
bonds  of  the  captive  and  the  shackles 
of  the  slave  were  burst,  through  the 
mighty  charm  and  resistless  q[»irit  of 
social  freedom.     There  was  then  no 
shrinking  from  danger,  no  evasion  of 
duty,  though  the  path  led  to  the  don- 
geon,  or  ended  at  Uie  scaffold  or  the 
stake.     The  great  maxim  was  held  la 
faithful  and  respectful  remembrance^ 
"  that  righteousness  exaltetb  a  na-^ 
tion,  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any 
people."    The  system  of  govemmeot 
Was  simple,  uniform,  and  consistent ; 
party  had  not  extinguished  patriot- 
ism :  the  wild  genius  of  modem  revo> 
lution  had  not  so  far  corroded  the 
hearts,  and  cankered  the  affections,  as 
to  render  every  thing  venerable  an 
object  of  assault,  and  every  thing 
holy,  of  derision.     There  was  grati- 
tude in  the  people,  for  the  memory  of 
Rtmnymede  had  not  faded  away ;  the 
hallowed  martyrs  who  had  perished 
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for  the  tniih  v^e  not  forgotten. 
There  was  general  happiness  and 
hope.  Abroad  and  at  home  our  ban- 
ner waved  in  support  of  the  defence- 
less; no  voice  pleaded  in  vain  for 
sympathy  and  succour^  the  pulsations 
of  ambition  were  curbed  and  con- 
strained ;  and  thus>  lofty  and  noble,  we 
prospered. 

We  are  now  enliprhtened,  and  have 
cast  off  the  prejudices  of  our  ances- 
torsy  with  all  that  formed  their  pride. 
Popery  commands  our  Senate*  and 
blocks  up  the  avenues  to  the  Court ; 
while  a  novel  liberalism*  masking  in- 
fidelity* has  tainted  and  poisoned  the 
people.  Our  colonies  have  Popish 
church  establishments,  the  ancient 
bulwarks  of  the  Constitution  are  des- 
troyed* and  the  pressing  interests  of 
the  empire  are  sacrificed  to  appease 
the  urgent  demands  of  a  demagogue. 
"  Jasuce  to  Ireland'*  is  the  motto  of 
our  foes*  and  the  war-cry  the  degene- 
rate Whigs  feebly  echo.  What  the 
expression  precisely  means*  what  its 
authors  exactly  require*  remains  a 
matter  of  speculation .  The  man  who 
is  for  a  republic  calls  out ''  Justice  to 
Ireland;*'  the  opponent  of  the  here- 
ditary nobility  uses  the  cry ;  the  Po- 
pish priest*  intent  on  restoring  the 
antboritv  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome*  em- 
ploys the  text ;  the  beggar*  who 
thinks  national  faith  '^  a  cant*'*  whines 
to  the  same  tune ;  the  Whig*  who  de- 
clares he  is  inimical  to  all  these  per- 
sons* prolongs  the  sound ;  and  the  Li- 
berals of  all  shades  and  degrees*  from 
the  advocate  of  the  ballot  to  the  prac- 
tical admirers  of  intimidation*  secular 
or  otherwise*  join  in  the  senseless 
chorus.  This  is  the  trumpet  before 
whose  brazen  blast  the  walls  of  the 
eitadel  are  to  fall ;  this  is  to  be  the 
moving  principle  of  all  the  adversa- 
ries of  existing  institutions ;  this  is  to 
be  their  excuse  to  the  nation*  and 
the  flimsy  apology  for  their  crimes. 
"  Justice  to  Ireland"  is  to  overbear 
all  opposition*  to  demolish  the  fabric 
of  the  Constitution*  to  influence  irre- 
sistibly every  successive  Cabmet*  and 
to  J>e  at  once  the  source  of  popularity 
to  the  House  of  Commons  and  of 
destruction  to  the  higher  Assembly. 
It  Is  therefore  needfu}  and  interesting 
to  enquire  what  this  ^eat  principle 
i;eally  is*  and  what  it  has  already 
done;  to  ascertain  its  theory  and. 
practicsi  and  to  know  thereby  how 


Ux  the  national  prosperity,  sp  londljF 
promised*  is  to  be  expected. 

We  say*  then*  that  O'Niel's  perfi- 
dious and  barbarous  rebellion  was  to 
procure  "  justice  to  Ireland  j"  the 
massacre  of  1641  had  the  same  ob- 
ject ;  the  tyranny  of  James  II.  and 
Tyrconnell  was  consummated  with  a 
similar  view ;  the  rebellion  of  1798 
was  a  means  to  the  selfsame  end; 
the  negotiations^  by  Wolfe  Tone  and 
others  for  a  French  invasion  of  Ire- 
land were  conducted  tov  a  like  pur. 
pose ;  the  institution  and  support  by 
public  money  of  Maynooth  College 
were  parts  of  this  patriotic  plan ;  and  « 
the  creation  of  Popish  bishops*  the 
practical  annihilation  of  tithes*  the 
fearful  increase  of  offences*  the  cla- 
mour for  Radical  Reform*  the  nation- 
al and  Bible-mutilatinff  system  of 
education*  the  Emancipation  Bill* 
perjury  in  the  Legislature*  the  repeal 
agitation*  the  existing  crusade  against 
the  Irish  Church*  Protestant  magis- 
trates* English  Church-rates*  and  the 
House  of  ^ords*  have  been  iXi  instru- 
mental in  '<  carrying  out"  the  desire 
for  this  questionable  commodity.'  Hi? 
therto*  therefore*  the  effects  of  procu- 
ring: "justice  to  Ireland'*  have  been 
sufficient  to  produce  some  doubt  as  to 
the  sincerity  of  those  who  use  that 
term*  or  to  excite  some  suspicion  that 
the  equity  demanded  is  of  a  very  pe- 
culiar nature.  What  is  it?  Not  equal 
laws  for  England  and  Ireland,  becawtc 
the  Radicals  and  the  Papists  are  the 
most  vehement  in  demanding  for  the 
latter  country  the  destruction  of  a 
church  establishment,  from  whica,  in 
the  former,  they  have  hardly  the  coU" 
rage  to  pilfer.  Not  the  protection  of 
the  franchise*  for  Protestant  voters  are 
considered  fair  game*  and  may  be 
cheated  at  the  revising  court*  or  bul- 
lied at  the  poll;  not  the  security  of 
property*  for  one  description  has  al- 
ready been  allowed  to  perish ;  not  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industry 
and  manufactures*  for  the  dictate  of 
Government  is  "  agitate*  agitate*  agi- 
tate ;  *'  not  the  genuine  enl^htenment 
of  the  inhabitants*  for  the  teachers  of 
Popish  superstition  are  paid  and  assist- 
ed to  delude  them ;  not  the  searching 
exposure  of  all  jobs  and  abuses*  for 
confessedly  there  have  been  more  of 
these  lately  than  during  many  years  ber 
fore.  What,  then,we  repeat,  is  it?  "A 
^eavyUowand great  discouragement 
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to  Protestantism;  thd  corruption  of 
the  judicial  tribunals;  the  sanction  of 
the  many  in  oppressing  the  few ;  the 
support  of  the  valorous  majority  in 
trampling  on  the  **  miserable  minori- 
ty; "  the  encouragement  of  the  strong 
in  defrauding  the  weak ;  the  conver- 
sion of  might  into  right;  the  esta- 
blishment of  Popery;  tlie  renewal  of 
persecution,  and  the  complete  creation 
of  despotic  power.  "  Justice  to  Ire- 
land" is  to  be  tried  by  the  standard  of 
Mr  O'Connell's  pure  and  meek  and 
moderate  demands ;  as  he  grows  tem- 
peratcj  so  will  this  bugbear  decrease ; 
'  as  he  increases  in  boldness,  so  it  must 
expand  to  please  him.  In  1833  it 
meant  the  repeal  of  the  Union ;  in 
1837  it  implies  the  reform  of  a  few  petty 
corporations;  in  1800  it  meant  no 
Union  or  corporations  at  all  t  A  few 
years  back,  when  the  state  of  Ireland 
was  so  bad  as  to  call  for  the  Whig 
Coercion  Bill — ^when  the  report  of  the 
Lord- Lieutenant  of  Tipperarv  showed 
that,  in  that  single  county,  there  had 
been  more  than  five  hundred  murders 
in  less  than  two  years  and  a  half,  the 
advocates  for  this  newfangled  justice 
considered  it  denied  when  crime  was  not 
left  to  increase,  and  continued  in  im- 
punity. At  another  period  it  was  de- 
clared, that  if  the  corn-laws  were  abo- 
lished there  would  be  no  justice  to 
Ireland,  because  England  is  a  conve- 
nient market  for  Irish  grain;  and 
more  recently,  the  clamorous  assertion 
has  been  reiterated,  that  unless  an  ap- 
propriation and  robbery  of  church 
property  be  sanctioned,  there  will  be 
no  pretence  for  considering  the  sbter 
island  fairly  governed !  "  Justice  for 
Ireland,*'  in  fact,  means  whatsoever  a 
mob  may  require,  or  a  demagogue 
find  it  convenient  to  demand ;  it  may 
be  made  the  cloak  for  every  wild  and 
crude  project  adventurers  may  con- 
coct, or  for  every  selfish  plan  their 
need  and  poverty  may  give  them  in- 
genuity to  invent ;  it  may  palliate  the 
offences  of  an  0*ConneU,  or  be  tortu- 
red into  a  means  of  reconciling  his 
inconsistencies.  The  Whigs  declared 
they  were  acting  on  this  principle  when 
they  admired  every  thing  Lords  Angle- 
sea  and  Stanley  thought  proper  to 


execute  or  propose ;  they  equally  pro- 
fess to  be  acting  on  the  plausible  dog- 
ma, when  they  encourage  Lords  Mul- 


grave  and  ^Iorpeth  in  reversing  all 
those  nobleman*s  procee<tings.  When 
the  Orange  Institution,  as  an  illegal 


or  dangerous  confederacy,  was  dis- 
solved, the  sacrifice  was  made  on  the 
altar  of  the  novel  Liberal  ddty,  Irish 
justice ;  now  that  its  place  ia  sup- 
plied by  an  association  lar  more  peril- 
ous, denounced  by  the  Premier  him- 
self, completely  unconstitutional  in  its 
nature  and  deeds,  the  Whigs  find  no 
means  of  propitiating  their  goddess 
but  by  patronizing  and  fostering  this 
monstrous  normal  school  of  agitation 
and  rebellion.  Thus,  like  a  WUl-o*- 
the- Wisp,  does  this  ideal  creation  lead 
its  devotees  through  mazes  and  fa- 
culties, through  follies  and  dangers. 
No  one  can  properly  define  it ;  no  one 
can  point  out  its  precbe  limits,  its  just 
constraints,  its  necessary  requisitions ; 
all  concerning  it  seems  veiled  in 
obscurity,  or  dependent  for  easnal 
illumination  on  the  caprice  of  those 
whose  fancy  first  embodied  the  con- 
ception. 

We  will  venture,  nevertheless,  to 
examine  it  more  closely,  and  to  follow 
our  search  as  to  its  meaning  and  re^ 
suit.  If  we  assume  that  Justice  to 
Ireland  implies  merely  a  redress  of 
grievances,  we  are  giving  it  a  more 
tangible  definition  and  a  fidrer  por- 
traiture than  the  Radicals  and  their 
Popish  allies  have  yet  deigned  to  be- 
stow. A  redress  of  g^evances,  how- 
ever, by  no  means  refers  to  compliance 
with  the  ambitions  demands  of  a  pam- 
pered priesthood,  or  a  swollen  beggar, 
or  an  insolent  faction.  We  complain 
not  of  a  redress  of  real  grievances;  and  if 
this  be  truly  all  that  is  sought  by  those 
who  most  loudly  caU  for  Justice  to 
Ireland,  we  will  assist  in  th^^  petition, 
and  confine  ourselves  strictiy  to  ridi- 
culing the  phrase ;  not  in  its  use,  but 
in  its  abuse.  The  question  then  oc- 
curs, what  are  the  grievances  of  Ire- 
land? Mr  0*Connell  saya  the  want 
of  a  five-pound  franchise.  Be  it  so. 
He  declares  that  he  Is  for  household 
suffirage  in  England:  why  limit  it  to 
fipe-pound  houses  in  L'eland,  if  we  are 
to  have  equality  of  legislation  ?  He 
declares  another  grievance  is  the  ex- 
istence of  tithes.  Why,  then,  permit 
them  to  exist  secure,  and  equitably 
commuted  in  this  country ;  or  if  so, 
why  pretend  that  identity  of  laws  is  the 
only  object  of  Irish  denre?  He  tells 
us  Ireland  needs  impartial  juries — im- 
partial judges  and  magistrates — ^pro- 
tection against  intimidation  at  elec- 
tions— and  the  demolition  of  secret 
societies.      We  can  conscientiously 
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respond  to  this  opinion  ;  we  call^  for 
"  Justice  to  Ireland,"  for  a  redress  of 
grieyances— and  we  do  so  on  the 
gronndy  that  under  Lord  Mulgrave 
and  the  WIug.Radicals,  the  magis- 
tracy has  heen  degraded  for  party 
purposes ;  the  stream  of  justice  has 
been  corrupted ;  all  those  have  heen 
replaced  on  the  commission  of  the 
peace  whom  Lord  Grey's  Govern- 
ment dismissed ;  the  lives  and  pro- 
perties of  Protestant  voters  have  heen 
rendered  insecure;  in  some  cases har- 
barously  assailed ;  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic voters  are  subject  to  the  whole 
artillery  that  jesuitiy  and  bigotry 
can  bring  to  hear  against  them.  Are 
grievances  redressed  when  the  confi- 
dential legal  adviser  of  the  Vice-regal 
Court  is  the  founder  of  the  National 
Association  ;  when  a  vigorous  attempt 
is  made  to  spoliate  the  Church ;  when, 
at  the  bidding  of  an  empty  novelist 
like  Lord  Mulgrave,  the  jails  dismiss 
their  prisoners  without  trial  ?  Is  this 
Justice  to  Ireland  ?  So  we  are  told  by 
those  who  are  loudest  in  bawling  out> 
without  comprehending  the  expression. 
Let  us  come  to  the  point — First,  what 
are  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  RO" 
dical  grievances^ — Secondly,  What 
tire  the  Protestant  grievances  f — 
Thirdly,  How  will  justice  be  best  se- 
cured, and  their  redress  most  effectu- 
ally  ensured  f  Which  party  in  Ire- 
land has  in  truth  most  cause  for  com- 
plaint and  remonstrance  ;  and  to 
which  is  justice  most  denied  ?  We 
will  endeavour  to  solve  this  difficulty, 
and  to  show  that  the  Protestants  are 
the  men  who  have,  during  late  years, 
been  grievously  suffering,  and  are  now 
most  seriously  perilled;  that  their 
hopes  have  heen  blasted,  all  faith  with 
them  broken,  all  protection  to  them 
withdrawn  ;  that  they  arc;  now  perse- 
cuted hy  that  liberal  and  loudly  pro- 
fessing party  which,  under  the  Jaco- 
binic^ pretence  of  granting  the  rights 
of  man,  is  sapping  and  destroying  so- 
cial freedom,  and  discouraging  the 
best  friends  of  the  throne. 

I.  Roman  Catholic  grievances ; — 
what  be  they  ?  At  this  moment,  in 
Ireland  there  is  perfect  toleration  and 
complete  liberty,  not  only  for  the  Pa- 
pist system,  but  also  for  the  most  bi- 
goted and  seditious  promoters  of  its 
designs.  The  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  are  Roman  Catholics  ;  the 
high-sheriffs  and  magistrates  are  in 
many  instances  Roman  Catholics  also, 


and  the  possessors  of  executive  autho- 
rity are  allied  to  support  them.  By 
the  unfortunate  bill  of  1829,  the  Le- 
gislature has  been  opened  to  the 
friends  of  the  ancient  superstition ; 
the  franchise  has  since  been  extended, 
patronage  freely  distributed  among 
the  adherents  of  Rome ;  and  all  legal 
distinctions  between  Protestants  and 
their  opponents  are  abolished ;  though 
they  are  remembered  by  one  party 
with  feelings  of  hatred,  and  a  thirst  fur 
revenge.  We  are,  therefore,  entirely 
at  a  loss  to  conceive  on  what  grounds 
of  honesty  and  fairness  those  men  can 
reason  who  still  prate  about  Protes- 
tant oppression,  and  bemoan  the  sad 
sufferings  of  the  Papists. 

It  is  said,  indeed,  that  Ireland  is 
treated  as  a  conquered  province,  not 
as  an  Integra  Iportion  of  the  empire  ; 
every  effort  of  demagogues  is  used  to 
convince  the  people  that  they  are 
spumed;  to  excite  jealousy  and  anger ; 
or  to  perpetuate  both  where  they  ex- 
ist. Yet  nothing  can  be  more  grossly 
false,  more  ignorantly  absurd,  than 
these  clap-trap  insinuations.  Many 
of  the  highest  offices  in  the  state  are 
held  by  Irishmen :  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  the  Lord  President  of 
the  Council,  the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  the 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland,  the  Mas- 
ter of  the  Rolls,  all  the  judges,  save 
one,  nearly  all  the  Irish  Bishops,  the 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
Paymaster  of  the  Forces,  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  many  of  the  chief  at- 
tendants at  Court,  are  Irish  by  de- 
scent, and  connexion,  and  property, 
and  most  of  them  Irish  by  birth. 
In  the  army,  many  of  the  finest  regi- 
ments  and  highest  honours  are  pos- 
sessed by  the  same  class  ;  in  the  navy, 
though  this  is  a  profession  more  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  British  tastes,  se- 
veral Irishmen  have  been  placed  in 
stations  of  great  influence,  distinction, 
and  importance.  Thus  there  can  be 
no  pretence  for  asserting  that  there  is 
any  want  of  impartiality  in  the  distri- 
bution of  royal  favour ;  or  that  the 
fountsdn  of  honour  is  polluted  and 
monopolized  by  a  few.  But  then  in 
Ireland  itself  there  are,  it  appears, 
sources  of  discontent ;  there  is  a  na- 
tionality exclusive  of  the  real  one; 
and,  consequently,  we  hear  of  the  six 
or  seven  millions  of  Roman  Catholics 
spoken  of  as  "  the  Irish  people ;  **  and 
we  find  their  advocates  deploring  their 
exclusion  from  municipal  power. 
This  again  is  empty  unmeamng  cla- 
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inour.  The  Roman  CathoHicSf  by 
iawi  faaTo  long^  beon  admissible 
to  the  Corporations,  and  that  law 
has  not  been  allowed  to  remain, 
as  the  Popish  faction  falsely  insi- 
nuates, a  dead  letter.  In  Kilkenny 
the  corporation  is  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  Roman  Catholics.  In 
Tnam  so  very  strong  is  the  Protestant" 
ism  of  the  mnnicipd  body,  that  a  re- 
solntion  was  lately  passed  to  ^ve  the 
surplus  corporation  funds  to  Arch- 
bishop Machali  for  the  building  of  hb 
new  cathedral  1  In  many  other  places 
the  OXonnell  myrmidons  have  as 
little  reason  to  complain ;  in  Dublin 
they  are  not  yet  elevated  as  aldermen, 
sheriflfs,  and  mayors ;  but  in  this  ex- 
elusion  the  whole  body  of  Liberals 
(Socinian,  Episcopalian,  and  Presby- 
terian) participate ;  and  therefore  the 
Papistic  are  rejected,  not  from  religions, 
but  political  feeling,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Churchmen  are  very  scrupulously  ex- 
cluded from  the  new  English  and 
Scotch  Town  Councils.  Nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  if  there  were  to  be 
Municipal  reform  by  next  year,  the 
same  system  would  continue,  the  Pro- 
testants electing  their  own  friends,  and 
the  Papists  theirs,  so  as  to  render  the 
Municipal  government  as  exclusive  as 
ever,  and  perhaps  more  rigidly  in- 
tolerant than  before. 

We  deny  that  these  things  evidence 
any  thing  but  a  violent  party  spirit, 
which  must,  and  always  will  exist,  at 
all  periods  of  popular  excitement  and 
national  peril ;  we  deny  that  they  dis- 
play, we  rather  affirm  they  contra- 
dict, the  pretended  suffering  of  Ire- 
land as  a  conquered  country.  It  is 
very  easy  and  very  convenient  for  Mr 
O'Connell  to  talk  of  "  seven  centuries 
of  misrule,"  and  to  pretend  that  his 
unhappy  country  is  now  threatened 
with  the  consummation  of  her  miseries ; 
but  such  idle  and  foolish  declamation 
can  serve  no  purpose  but  to  delude  the 
weak  and  senseless.  If  Ireland  has 
suffered  for  centuries,  why  limit  them 
to  seven  f  If  she  has  siufered  under 
England,  did  she  not  endnre  more  be- 
fore England's  sway  began?  It  is 
true  the  sister  island  was  once  treated 
as  a  conquered  land ;  it  is  equally  true 
that  the  conquest  was  commenced  by 
Papists  for  Popish  purposes,  and  in 
obedience  to  the  mandate  of  a  Pope, 
Henry  II.  invaded  Ireland  when 
it  Was  in  a  stat6  of  wild,  lawless. 


distracted  war ;  there  were  rebdBon, 
feuds,  a  prostration  of  justice*  and  t 
state  of  society  very  little  removed 
from  primeval  chaos.     He  imraded  the 
land,  but  did  not  conquer  it ;  Ins  suc- 
cessors, till  the  time  of  Elizabeth, 
merely  held  the  ground  he  gained ;  and 
their  successors,  it  must  be  observed, 
with  the  exception  of  Edward  VL 
(whose  reign  was  too   short   to  he 
beneficial  abroad),  were  one  and  all 
Papists  ;  holding  Ireland  not  so  much 
by  the  title  of  cononest  as  by  the  tide 
a  Popes  bull,  in  the  form  of  a  deed 
of  gift,  gave  them  t  For  any  oppression 
of  Ireland  during  those  four  centuries 
Protestantism  has  not  to  answer.    Mr 
O^Connell  mnst  lodge  his  complaint  at 
the  Vatican,  and  even  there,  we  sus- 
pect, he  will  find  it  difficult  to  prove 
that  his  countrymen  suffered  more  than 
they  infficted,  or  did  any  thing  but 
struggle  for  ascendency,  and  that  too 
in  a  barbarous  manner,  with  the  en- 
croaching   and     hated     Saissenachs. 
From  the  time  of  Elizabeth  the  aspect 
of  society  in  Ireland  altered — the  his- 
tory of  persecution  closed  with  Ae 
reign  of  Popery.     During*  the  three 
centuries   intervening    between   that 
time  and  the  present,  the  governors  of 
Ireland  have  generally  been  able,  ho- 
nest, and  good  men.     In  tlieir  list  may 
be  found  the  names  of  Perrot,  Petty, 
Sidney,  Strafford  (the  founder  of  Ire- 
land's commerce),  and  Ormonde,  all  of 
them  men  who  ruled  long  and  nobly. 
There  have  been,  we  adroit,  periods 
when  great  rigour  and  severity  was 
required  j  we  own  too,  that,  under  the 
**  Liberal,"  the  Republican  CromweU, 
war  was  carried  on  in  a  fierce  spirit; 
but  then  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Papists  were  perpetually  planning  re- 
Tolts — ^that  in   1641  they  massacred 
thousands  —  that,  under    James  II. 
they  plundered  and  tyrannized— and 
with  that  monarch  were  concerned 
in  a  conspiracy,  not  only  against  the 
religious  liberties  of  Great  Britain, 
but  also  against  our  civil  freedom.    In 
truth,  the  worst  neriods  in  Irish  his- 
tory are  those  when  Popery  gained 
ascendency,  and  the  most  grievous 
oppression  endnred  in  that  mid  has 
been  by  Protestants  at  the  hands  of 
Roman  Catholics.     If  all  the  vulgar 
absurdities  of  the  seditions  demagogues 
can  be  substantiated,  let  them  come 
forward   with    specific   charge*— let 
them  throw  off  the   maiS  atod  the 
cloak,  eschew  gecierafidety  and  td  us 
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tbe  precise  sufferings  to  which  they 
have  been  exposed.  In  the  reign  of 
Elizabeth  the  Roman  Catholics  were 
frequently  in  rebellion— if  punished, 
they  fell  for  treason,  and  that  of  an 
aggravated  and  accumulated  nature. 
If,  in  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  they 
siiffered,  it  was  in  common  with 
England  and  with  Scotland,  and  it  was 
nnder  peculiar  circumstances,  for  their 
massacre  had  been  just  accomplished. 
If  in  the  reign  of  William  111.  they 
were  deprived  of  arms,  it  was  because 
they  were  found  with  them  in  the  field, 
and  in  the  field  were  defeated;  if  they 
were  subjected  to  disabilities,  it  was 
because  thev  were  avowedly  and  un- 
deniably traitors  to  a  man.  If  under 
the  Brunswick  family  they  were  at 
first  kept  down,  it  Was  because  tiiey 
disputed  the  right  of  the  dynasty  to 
the  throne.  If  when  the  Union  was" 
formed  they  were  not  placed  on  an  en- 
tirely equal  footing,  the  reason  was 
plain  ;  their  rebellion  of  1798  was 
barely  extinguished,  their  correspon- 
dence with  France  for  an  invasion  was 
going  on,  and  their  petty  and  singular 
insurrection  of  1803  was  preparing. 
"  Now  look  CD  this  picture  and  on  this." 
During  the  *'  three  centuries  of  mis* 
rule"  since  the  accession  of  Elizabethi 
what  has  been  done  for  Ireland  ?  That 
which  is  the  crowning  grievance  in 
O'CoBuers  opinion,  that  which  is  the 
greatest  blessing  and  duty  in  ours,  the 
Reformation,  has  been  pressed!  Ber« 
keley,  Jeremy  Taylor,  Boyle,  Bedell, 
Usher,  Magee,  Jebb,  with  hosts  of 
others,  carried  into  every  corner  of  the 
land  the  liberty  of  the  gospel. 

"  Those  are  freemen  whom  the  troth 
makes  free, 

And  all  beside  are  slaves." 
Like  the  sun  in  his  majesty  and 
strength,  rejoicing  to  run  his  course, 
and  bursting  with  invigorating  warmth 
through  the  black  portentous  clouds 
of  departing  night,  the  light  of  revela- 
tion has  shone  through  the  mbts  of 
prejudice  and  superstition,  and  illu- 
minated and  kindled  into  life  the  ste- 
rile affections  of  thousands  once  sha- 
dowed by  error.  Simply  but  surely 
has  Protestantism  worked  its  way,  un- 
obtrusively has  it  fulfilled  its  destiny, 
assailing  the  hi^h  places  where  sits 
enthroned  th6  shackled  Man  of  Sin, 
converting  silently  the  humble,  and 
disarming  tfid  hand  of  oppression .  At 
this  moment^  when  outward  a£Qiction 


may  have  damped  the  arddur  of  some* 
and  tested  the  fidelity  of  all,  yet 
Christianity  has  sustained  the  shock, 
and  shines  out  more  brilliantly  and 
brightly  with  its  pure  and  heavenly 
flame.  Even  now  are  new  worshippers 
crowding  to  its  altars,  and  clinging  to 
its  shrines ;  even  now  are  the  boasted 
foundations  of  bigotry's  power  shaking 
with  the  influence  of  passing  convul- 
sion, and  all  its  lofty  human  pride  is 
tottering  to  its  fall.  If  it  be  a  crime 
that  in  davs  gone  by  the  statesmen  of 
England  looked  forward  to  the  evan- 
gelization of  Ireland  as  the  only  means 
of  permanent  prosperity ;  if  it  be  sin- 
ful to  have  considered,  that  connected 
as  the  two  countries  are,  it  was  on  our 
part  a  most  sacred  duty  to  convey  to 
our  fellow-creatures  in  the  sister  island 
a  knowledge  of  those  things  which 
have  been  to  us  the  happy  causes  of 
our  rise,  our  peace,  and  our  power — 
truly  a  heavy  charge  may  be  safely 
adduced  against  the  British  rulers,  the 
legislature,  and  the  nation !  But  if  the 
Reformation  were  the  greatest  boon 
Ireland  could  receive,  if  a  knowledge 
of  Christianitv  were  the  best  species 
of  education  she  could  desire,  if  infor- 
mation on  religious  subjects,  the  des- 
truction of  superstition,  the  abolition 
of  idolatry,  the  circulation  of  truth. 
Were  the  best  modes  of  ameliorating 
the  population,  and  promoting  alike 
industry  and  virtue,  then  must  it  be 
owned  that  the  British  Government 
has  exerted  itself  in  the  best  of  causes 
and  by  the  most  prudent  agencies. 
But  independently  of  this  species  of 
good  administration,  England  in  her 
management  of  Ireland  can  appeal  to 
many  evidences  of  discretion  and  li- 
berality. The  colonization  scheme 
by  James  I ;  the  establishment  there- 
by  of  manufactures,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  arts;  the  extension  to 
Ireland  of  all  an  £nglishinan*s  best 
rights,  the  Habeas  Corpus  act,  the 
Jury  system,  the  life  tenure  of  office 
by  the  judges,  a  free  press,  the  privi- 
lege of  being  taxed  only  by  Parlia- 
ment, personal  liberty  and  protection, 
the  constant  and  generous  promotion 
of  public  works;  protecting  duties 
for  the  support  of  domestic  industry  ; 
all  these  things  are  blessings  not  to 
be  lightly  valued,  not  enjoyed  else, 
where,  yet  not  grudgingly  bestowed 
on  our  Irish  fellow-citizens.  Wp.ask 
the  delude4  followers  of  Wb^-R^cd 
reform  to  glance  it  the  portion  or  Ir0> 
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land  ;  to  see  the  peaceful  Norths  busy 
as  a  hive,  sending  forth  indications  of 
enterprise  and  perseverance;  to  see 
churches  and  school-houses  eve^- 
where,  supported  not  by  taxes  on  in- 
dividuals, but  by  part  of  the  soil's  rent ; 
to  examine  the  harbours  English 
money  has  constructed,  the  colleges 
English  zeal  has  founded  and  foster- 
ed  ;  to  consider  how  lightly  and  in- 
significantly the  country  is  taxed  ;  to 
reflect  how  complete  is  the  freedom 
which  permits  even  the  agitation 
which  has  of  late  years  distracted  the 
inhabitants;  and  when  this  view  is 
faurly  taken,  we  would  ask  any  one 
to  answer  whether  there  is  really  in 
Ireland  so  many  testimonies  as  we 
hear  of,  to  the  cnielty  and  oppression 
of  Protestantism  and  England  ?  *  We 
might  press  this  subject,  but  why 
should  we  enter  on  such  a  work  of 
supererogation  as  the  defence  of  this 
land  ?  With  the  exception  of  O'  Con- 
nell  and  his  minions,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  whose  blame  is  praise, 
we  may  enquire  boldly,  Quis  vitttpe- 
ravitf  We  rejoice  to  know  that 
Great  Britain  needs  no  vindication, 
and  requires  no  laborious  defence,  for 
past  ages  bear  record  that  in  all  sea- 
sons she  was  in  advance  of  other 
nations ;  that  in  all  periods  of  calamity 
and  despotism  elsewhere,  she  was  en- 
franchising the  enslaved,  and  consoli- 
dating the  strength  of  the  glorious 
fabric  of  liberty.  We  deny  not  that 
formerly  there  have  been  instances  of 
abused  authority  and  perverted  power ; 
we  pretend  not  that  the  freedom  now 
enjoyed  by  the  British  empire  was 
aught  but  the  gradual  growtn  of  cen- 
turies. The  full  fruition  of  the  noble 
plant  was  long  postponed,  though  it 
never  was  doubted,  and  those  who 
longed  for  the  first  view  of  its  msgesty 
never  saw  reason  to  despair.   If,  then^ 


Ireland  partook  in  some  measure  of 
England's  apprenticeship,  we  rejoice 
the  more,  and  feel  the  more  conrinced 
of  her  appreciation  of  her  present 
blessings :  we  cannot  see  in  the  fiurt 
any  thing  that  can  justify  or  excuse 
all  the  bluster  and  foll^  now  so  rife— 
all  the  false  assumptions  of  former 
exclusive  endurance  ;  still  less  do  we 
adnut  that  that  endurance  was  grie- 
vous ;  we  maintain  it,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  have  been  less  at  all  periods 
than  was  forced  on  other  poputatioiff, 
and  always  relieved  by  a  near  pros- 
pect of  approaching  happiness.  While 
Prussia,  Austria — nay,  the  whole  of 
Germany,  contained  serfs  and  sUvcs ; 
while  the  aristocracy  and,  priesthood 
of  France  were  crashing  the  inhabi- 
tants, corrupting  the  court,  and  iDcnr- 
ring  their  tremendous  debt  of  retribu- 
tion ;  while  the  Inquisition  in  Portu- 
gal and  Spain  was  embittering  social 
life,  and  in  the  dungeons  of  darkness 
was  gloating  over  the  blood-staued 
agony  of  the  helpless  and  unheard 
victims  of  atrocity  ;  while  justice  in 
Holland  was  rendered  a  farce,  and 
throughout  Europe  toleration  was 
mocked  and  scorned,  the  generous 
spirit  of  Great  Britain  was  panluig 
for  fresh  license,  was  revelling  in  the 
sense  of  dearly-purchased  indepen- 
dence, and  was  imparting  to  every 
portion  of  her  territories  the  ad- 
vantages of  an  unrivalled  constitu- 
tion. It  is  therefore  a  new  thing  to 
apologize  for  our  country— it  is  a  con- 
descension we  may  well  decline.  The 
history  of  Britain  is  the  index  to  the 
history  of  modem  freedom,  and  shames 
in  its  brilliant  records  all  ancient  glo- 
ries :  to  assert  that  that  history  bears 
testimony  to  unnecessary  severity  in 
Ireland,  or  any  where  to  persecntion 
and  oppression,  is  to  libel  a  land  which 
has  earned  a  reputation  far  exceeding 


*  Wo  are  happy  to  be  enabled  to  quote  the  teBtimony  of  Earl  Grey  to  the  Tact,  that 
"  Justice  to  Ireland  **  is  not  an  invention  cither  Mr  0*ConncIl  or  the  Mflbourm 
Whigs  can  claim.  On  the  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  June,  1836,  his  Lordship 
spoke  as  follows,  after  some  observations  on  the  intention  of  the  House  of  Lords  (o 
reject  the  amendments  of  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Irish  Municipal  Refonn  BUJ. 
'*  Your  lordships  will  consider  what  may  be  the  probable  effect  upon  highly  seiuitiTe 
minds  of  the  course  yon  are  pursuing,  if  they  feel  that  equal  justiee  is  not  rendered 
them.  A  remark,  however,  of  thai  kind  coming  from  me,  will  not,  I  kope,  hereemeiM 
paH  of  that  common  declamation,  go  frequently  heard,  about  Juetiee  to  Ireland :  « if* 
till  now,  no  attempt  at  doing  juttiee  to  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  lad  ever  ke» 
madet  or,  as  if  the  eoune  of  our  fegislalion  for  the  Uret  ten  yeart  amounted  to  nM»9* 
Ae  if-^l  will  not  call  them  conceseions^no  equal  rights  had  been  granted  to  Mf  /ni* 
people  /  "—Tinier  Juno  28, 1886. 
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all  the  dreams  of  philo6oplier8>  and  all 
the  types  of  experience  ;  and  to  heap 
odium  on  the  memories  of  patriots 
unsullied  in  purity,  nobility^  and  vir- 
tue.    The  saving  hand  of  Protestant- 
bm  has  lifted  the  sister  country  to 
any  eminence  she  occupies,  and  to  all 
the  influence  she  owns  ;  it  has  calmed 
the  fury  of  passion,  and  resisted  the 
torrent  of  sm>  banishing  a  thraldom 
that  now  is  grinding  to  the  dust  many 
of  the  fairest  regions  of  the  habitable 
globe.     Had  England,  in  her  treat- 
ment of  Ireland,  like   Spain,  when 
America  was  conveyed  as  a  present 
to  the  most  Christian  monarch,  sailed 
without   invitation    to    the    foreign 
shore,  and  carried  thither  a  brand  and 
the  sword,  enslaved  the  people,  abo- 
lished their  religion,  murdered  their 
champions,  betrayed  all  confidcnc'b, 
stolen  their  rights,  and  bridled  their 
infant  energies,  we  should  deeply  de- 
plore a   page   so  degrading  -in  our 
archives  ;  but  such  was  not  the  policy 
of  the  Plantagenets ;  such  never  has 
been,  in  any  corner  of  the  earth,  the 
deeds    sanctioned    by   our    "meteor 
flag.*'     We  went  to  Ireland,  invited 
to  help  the  helpless  and  demolish  des- 
potism ;    we  found  it   enslaved,  we 
have  made  it  free ;  we  have  made  the 
canopy  of  £ngland*s  throiio  a  shield 
to  the  distressed,  and  a  protection  to 
the  weak;   we  have  borne  her  bur- 
dens, united  her  with  ourselves,  fought 
her  battles,  rewarded  her  valour,  and 
governed  with  more   prudence   and 
forbearance  than  the  annals  of  the 
world  can  display  in  the  conduct  of 
any  conqueror  whatever. 

Where  then,  we  ask,  are  Roman 
grievances  in  Ireland  ?  The  laws  there 
arc  not,  forsooth,  prccbely  similar  to 
those  in  England  and  Scotland  I  And 
this  is  to  be  the  pretence  of  all  the  de- 
clamation we  hear,  and  all  the  mischief 
displayed.  The  complaint  is  true,  for 
the  statesmen  and  Parliament  of  the 
empire  have  not  been  so  foolish  as  to 
adopt  a  principle,  and  then  carry  it 
out  in  all  circumstances,  and  in  all 
places ;  they  have  not  formed  a  plan, 
and  then,  like  Procrustes  with  his  tor- 
turing bed,  fitted  it  to  the  victim,  by 
lopping  him  if  he  be  too  long,  and 
stretclung  him  if  too  short.  In  Eng- 
land there  are  poor-laws— in  Scotland 
there  are  none ;  in  England  there  is 
a  property  qualificadon  for  members 
of  Paniamentrepresenting  boroughs— 
in  Scotland  no  qualification  is  neces* 


sary;  in  England  the  Church  Esta- 
blishment is  Episcopalian — in  Scot- 
land  it  is  Presbyterian;  in  England 
the  laws  relating  to  property  prevent 
very  long  entails— in  Scotland  these 
have  been  more  encouraged ;  in  Eng- 
land the  Church  patronage  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  hands  of  private  per- 
sons or  the  crown — in  Scotland,  the 
parishioners   in  most  cases    have  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  a  pastor ;  and 
these,  and  many  other  distinctions  in 
the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  exist 
without  exciting  jealousy  on  either 
side.     The  differences  in  the  govern- 
ment   of   England   and  Ireland,  or 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  are  less  nume- 
rous and  important,  and  are  princi- 
pally known  to  be  necessary  ;  for  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  every  coun- 
try require  special  consideration,  and 
the  aojEiptation  of  special  l^islatiou. 
This,  however,  the  brawling  dema- 
gogues will  not  admit.  They  clamour 
for  similarity  of  enactments  in  the 
matter  of  corporations,  and  in  some 
few  instances  where  such  similarity 
wDl  be  by  no  means  inconvenient  for 
their  purposes ;  but  in  other  cases, 
where  analogy  of  legislation  would 
be  calculated  to  thwart  their  designs, 
they  are  perfectly  willing  to  acknow- 
ledge the  propriety  of  suiting  laws  to 
the  people  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
In  England  there  is  the  Church  of 
the  majority  established  by  law, — in 
Scotland    the    same,    therefore    the 
Roman    Catholic    Church   must   be 
supported  in  Ireland  1     But  when  the 
Conservatives  apply  this  mode  of  rea- 
soning to  other  matters,  to  poor-laws, 
to  the  franchise,  to  the  registration 
system,  to  rotten  boroughs,  away  va- 
nbhes  all  the  Liberal's  love  for  equal 
laws,  and  ''Justice  for  Ireland'*  be- 
comes the  retention  of  inequalities; 
Roman  Catholic  grievances  suddenly 
assume  the  shape  of  fears  lest  equality 
be    established!      Who,    then,    will 
doubt  the  insincerity  of  the  plausible 
pretext  that  nothing  b  sought  but 
identical  laws  throughout  the  empire 
— who  will  not  laugh  to  scorn  the  im- 
practicable claim  for  similar  measures 
in  all  places  ?    The  truth  b,  that  the 
Roman  Catholics  do  not  feel  inequality 
of  legislation  a  grievance,  they  only 
lament  legislation  not  dissimilar  in  all 
things.    Their  grand  grievance  is  the 
exbtenoe  of  Protestantbm  in  Ireland, 
their  great  object  b  to  demolbh  and 
extirpate  its  professors.    Those  mem« 
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ben  of  dtber  Hoiue  of  Parliattieiit  tives  of  «]I  UoidB  they  deiire,  or  laa; 
who  aid  them  are  rangiDg  themselTes  fkncj  their  tneestora  held»  li  the 
in  tiie  ranks  of  Popeij  aguost  truth ;  equity  noir  sought  bj  the  Ltba*al 
Ibej  may  shirk  a  near  enquiry  of  their  faction.  Any  thing  short  of  this  is  but 
motives,  they  mAy  bluster  when  ac-  an  instalment;*  they  ean  ask  no 
cosed  of  indifferenee  to  religion,  they  more,  they  wiU  be  content  with  no 
may  profess  mneh  and  promise  more»  less.  To  this  olgect  their  bigotry 
but  the  simple  fact  will  soon  be  binds  them — to  thb  end  our  present 
shown — they  are  working  for  the  re-  rulers  contribute,  perilling  thereby  the 
dress  of  the  gricTance  ^  Court  of  Protestant  succession,  and  endam^r- 
Rome  most  keenly  feels ;  for  the  abo-  ing  the  British  constitution.  They 
lition  of  that  fiuth  which  Roman  act  on  the  gratwtous  assumption  that 
Catholics  have  so  often  massacred  to  the  Roman  Catholics  have  been  con- 
destroy  ;  for  that  ''justice"  which  temptuonsly  treated,  and  have  been 
consists  in  the  patronage  of  error,  and  trampled  on  withont  feeling  or  occa- 
the  subvernon  of  all  moral  control,  sion.  They  shout  with  the  priesthood 
This  is  their  "justice  to  Ireland;**  ag^st  the  Church,  and  quietly  sane- 
dus,  together  with  "  an  eonitable  ad-  tion  sedition,  although  their  duty  de- 
jnstment"  and  the  confiscation  of  mands,  at  this  present  moment^  ur- 
estates,  and  the  restitution  to  the  na-  gent  care  for  tiie  Protestants  of  the 


*  TUs  notaKU  initslneot  pUa  eannot  he  better  exprened  than  in  Mr  O'Comeirt 
own  words.  On  the  19th  Jnnary  1837,  he  propoied  to  the  General  A«ociatioo  the 
foUowing  retohitiooB. 

**  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  aaiodatioB  that  it  Is  the  ftrst  dvtj  of  the  reivemt*' 
tires  of  the  Irish  people  to  realise,  if  possible,  entire  reHgions  freedom  for  the  Irish 
nation  in  the  next  session,  by  obtaining,  if  it  be  practicahle,  the  total  abolition  of  the 
blood-stained  impost  of  tithes. 

**  That  if  it  shall  be  impracticable  to  obtain  the  entire  abolition  of  tithes  in  the  next 
session,  then  it  is  the  bonnden  and  sacred  duly  of  our  representatives  to  fall  back  upon 
the  next  best  measure,  the  abolition  of  part,  provided  the  same  be  accompuiied  by  the 
appropriation  cUuse. 

**  That  in  thus  supporting  the  Afinisterial  plan  of  last  session,  or  a  more  enlarged 
one,  if  practicable  to  enlarge  it,  the  Irish  members  do  assert  and  maintain  the  princi* 
pie  that  the  entire  should  be  abolUhed  upon  the  first  practicable  occasion." 

>'ow,  it  most  be  remembered,  the  members  approving  of  these  resolutions  pobli^ed 
and  sanctioned  also  the  following  address  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  in  1826« 
'*  British  Catholics  are  charged  with  entertaining  a  pretended  right  to  the  property  of 
the  EsUblished  Church  in  England.  We  consider  such  a  charge  to  be  totaOj  without 
fenndation.  We  declare  that  we  entertain  no  pretension  to  such  a  claim.  We  regard 
an  the  reveones  and  temporalities  of  the  Church  EsUblisfament  as  tiie  property  of  thoee 
on  whom  they  are  settled  by  the  laws  of  the  land.  We  disclaim  any  right,  title,  or  pre* 
tension  with  regard  to  the  same.*' 

Before  the  pablication  of  this  memorable  dedaration,  they  had  presented,  hi  1808, 
a  pechion  to  Parliament  eontaining  the  foUowiog  words, 

*'  Your  petitioners  most  aolemnlf  declare,  that  they  do  not  seek  or  wish  in  any  way 
to  injure  or  encroach  on  the  rights,  privileges,  possesnons,  or  rerennea  appertaiaiBg 
to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  Protestant  religion  as  by  Uw  established,  or  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  or  any  of  them." 

Since  that  time  they  have  been  admitted  to  Parliament,  taken  the  following  oath, 
and  voted  for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  church  spoHation,  the  destruction  of  ten  bishop- 
rics, the  aboKtion  of  church-rates,  and  the  expulrion  of  the  remaimng  bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords  ! 

»'*  I  do  swear  that  I  will  defencj  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  the  settlement  of  pro- 
perty within  this  realm,  as  established  by  the  laws ;  and  I  do  hereby  disclaim,  disavow, 
and  solemnly  abjure  any  intention  to  subvert  the  present  Church  Establishment,  as  set- 
tled by  law  within  this  realm ;  and  I  ^o  solemnly  swear,  tb^t  I  will  never  exercoe 
any  privilege  to  which  I  am  or  may  become  entitled,  to,  disturb  or  weaken  the  Protes- 
tant religion  or  Protestant  Govdrament  of  tlSiis  United  fengd9m.'* 

Well,  Oren,  Dam'el  I  "  ^irdlnand  Mendef  PInio  i!&  but  4  tj^  H  ffilj^&on  Isir 
•f  the  ibrst  magnltnde  1" 
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country  they  are  now  deluding.  To 
this  point  we  proceed^  as  we  proposed^ 
to  refer. 

11,  Protestant  g^evances— in  what 
do  they  chiefly  consist?  This  is  a 
deeply  important  subject^  though  by 
no  means  a  popular  topic.  It  is  a 
lamentable  truth  that  persecution  in 
Ireland  has  already  begun — the  land- 
lord may  let  his  land  only  to  particu- 
lar tenants—the  OoTemment  can  rule 
only  by  submitting  to  men  who  are 
stronger  than  the  law  itself.  We  de- 
clare this  state  of  things  not  only  a 
nuisance  and  a  Protestant  grievance^ 
but  a  public  and  national  wrong.  It 
is  a  grievance  that  Protestant  voters 
cannot  vote  according  to  their  con- 
scienceSf  and  are  denied  the  protection 
of  the  constituted  authorities.  It  is  a 
grievance  that  the  system  of  education 
supported  by  the  general  revenue  ne- 
cessitates the  mutilations  of  the  Bible, 
and  practically  excludes  Protestant 
children  from  the  schools.  It  is  a 
grievance  that  an  association  exists  in 
Dubfin,  levying  tribute,  overawing 
the  magistracy,  guiding  the  populace, 
employing  agents  in  every  county,  and 
controlling  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
It  is  a  grievance  that  the  Viceroy  of 
Ireland  is  permitted,  at  his  pleasure, 
to  open  Jaols  and  dismiss  prisoners 
without  trial ;  that  justice  is  rendered 
a  mockeij  ;  that  personal  tranquillity 
may  be  disturbed  by  one  party  with 
impunity;  that  the  Irish  priesthood 
should  bo  educated  at  public  expense 
at  a  college  which  baMes  all  enquiry, 
and  is  independent  of  all  responsibi- 
lity ;  that  this  priesthood  shotdd  be 
allowed  to  intimidate  and  excite  the 
people  by  illegal  acts.  Above  all,  it 
IS  a  grievance  that  a  demagogue  of 
distinguished  profligacy,  of  notorious 
turpitude,  a  sordid  and  selfish  adven- 
turer, a  vile  and  venal  slanderer, 
should  sway  the  Government,  patro- 
nise them  with  his  smile,  or  destroy 
them  with  his  frown,  and  by  their 
instrumentality  foster  treasonable 
practices,  and  insidiously  betray  our 
most  valued  institutions. 

These  are  grievances  deeply  felt 
and  strongly  operative  in  the  State  ; 
they  are  insults  as  well  as  evils.  But 
then  we  are  mockingly  told  the  Pro- 
testants are  a  minority  and  must  suffer 
— such  at  least  is  the  liberality  of  the 
Liberals.  Will  Protestant  England 
^rmii  it  ?  We  h6pe  not,  we  beKcve 
not.    It  is  full  time  to  awake  from 
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torpor  or  apathy  when  the  acknow- 
ledged foes  of  England  are  binding 
fetters  on  the  Protestants  of  Irelandi 
and  preparing  them  as  a  holocaust  to 
appease  the  cravings  for  slaughter  of 
the  humiliated,  but  not  vanouisbed 
Komish  power.  We  must  strike  now 
or  never.  In  a  very  few  years  more 
we  shall  have  few,  and  those  feeble^ 
defenders  of  the  Union ;  the  wickedly 
inclined,  the  revolutionary  portion  of 
the  Irish  people,  will  have  no  protec- 
tion against  themselves,  no  restraint 
to  their  foolish  frenzy.  Year  by  year 
the  administrators  of  justice  become 
more  factious  and  are  obnoxious  to 
more  suspicion  ;  year  by  year  the 
blows  at  Protestantism  are  heavier,' 
their  dangers  increase,  the  hopes  or 
rescue  fade.  Under  the  existing  Lord- 
Lieutenant  the  Protestants  are  dis« 
couraged,  even  their  philanthropic 
societies  are  neglected  ;  they  are  held 
up  to  obloquy,  contumely,  and  ridicule. 
The  Roman  Catholics  may  say  what 
they  please,  agitate  as  they  please, 
libel  as  they  like ;  but  if  a  Protestant 
magistrate  drink  an  unpleasant  toast 
in  one  county,  and  be  a  magistrate  of 
another,  he  is  at  once  dismissed  from 
the  commission  of  the  peace,  which  of 
course  is  pure  and  guileless  while  it 
contains  the  names  of  a  Cassidy  and 
an  OXonnell  f  If  funds  be  wanting 
for  increase  of  a  Bible-denying  educa- 
tional plan,  the  church,  if  not  robbed^ 
is  at  least  attempted  to  be  spoliated,  to 
supply  the  amount.  If  a  cathedral  be 
erecting  for  the  honour  of  Popery,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent  will  kindly  subscribe 
L.50,  and  set  the  example  to  her 
party  ;  if  a  Roman  Catholic  school 
need  repairing,  Lord  Lansdowne  po- 
litely contributes ;  if  a  chapel  of  super- 
stition require  endowment.  Lord  Pal- 
merston*8  broad  acres  in  Sligo  are 
made  available;  if  Maynooth  be  not 
wealthy  enough,  the    Ministry  will 

Promise  a  Parliamentary  grant.  With 
Votestanttsm  the  case  is  far  different. 
The  Achill  missionaries,  who  have  so 
nobly  risked  their  lives  and  planted 
their  colony  in  the  very  camp  and 
headquarters  of  Popery,  receive  neither 
sympathy  nor  support ;  the  half  star- 
ving clergy  are  ridiculed  and  neglect- 
ed, the  dilapidated  churches  are  left 
unrepaired,  and  then  loud  is  the  pa- 
triotic and  holy  joy  of  the  Whig- Radi- 
cals, because  there  is  a  sinectu'e  living 
and  nb  divine  service!  The  large 
unions  of  parishesi  which,  accordin|^ 
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to  the  eridence  of  the  fefonners  them- 
seWeSy  are  among  the  worst  evils  of 
Ireland,  which  generallj  possess  but 
one  single  edifice  for  worships  and 
that,  like  the  church  of  many  large 
English  parishes,  at  the  yery  extre- 
mity and  comer  of  the  district,  are  not 
broken  up.  Oh  no !  the  distant  parts 
of  the  union  are  probably  forsaken  by 
the  Protestants  crowding  around  their 
pastor;  and  then  agiun,  great  b  the 
rejoicing  because  some  of  the  united 
parishes  are  left  wholly  to  the  Pa- 
pists ;  or,  if  the  inhabitants  reside  in 
these  distant  places,  the  church  is  of 
course  left  empty,  and  again  there  is 
a  shout  of  triumph  because  the  Pro- 
testant minister  is  deserted  and  the 
house  of  God  shut  up.  Not  a  Session 
passes  without  rancorous  and  yirulent 
assaults  being  made  on  the  whole 
hierarchy  of  the  Established  Church 
and  its  clergy ;  they  are  pictured  as 
rcmet  at  BaUi«  and  gourmands  on  the 
Continent.  Nothing  they  do,  their 
quietude,  the  meekness  with  which 
they  hare  borne  their  persecution,  the 
liberality  of  thdr  hearts,  the  industry 
they  display,  can  disarm  the  bold  hos- 
tility to  which  they  are  exposed.  It 
is  in  yain  they  disproTe  erery  slander- 
ous aspersion  ;  it  was  in  Tain  during 
the  last  election  they  abstained  from 
aU  riralry  in  interference  with  the 
Jesuits  and  priests.  Formerly  Mr 
Hume  declared .  their  income  was 
L. 3,200,000  per  annum,  and  subse- 
quently Mr  Ward  and  Lord  Althorpe 
stated  it  to  be  nearly  one  million  ;  it 
is  now  proved  that  it  does  not  average 
more  than  L.260  per  annum  for  each 
benefice*  which  of  course  includes  the 
salaries  of  curates.  Yet  the  appro- 
priation scheme  must  go  on,  the  Li- 
berals will  do  **  Justice  to  Ireland,*' 
and  screw  out  of  the  clergy,  per  fas 
aut  nefas,  the  sum  they  have  promised 
and  pledged  themselves  'to  extort. 
They  keep  rigidly  .  to  their  bond  ; 
they  will  have  nothing  but  the  pound 
of  flesh ;  and  if  they  can,  they  will  cut 
it  from  the  heart. 

Are  these  not  Protestant  grievances 
of  a  series  and  alarming  nature  ?  But 
they  are  not  all.  The  state  of  society 
is  corrupt  to  its  core ;  the  agitation 
and  excitement  of  the  last  half  century 
has  sapped  the  morality  of  a  large 
body  of  the  people.  A  verdict  is 
known  when  die  jury  is  called  (for 
peijury  among  the  Papists  has  been 
conta^ous) ;  there  is  no  necessity  for 


calling  evidence*  the  affair  is  made  a 
party  matter,  and  life  and  death  are  it 
the  mercy  and  in  the  power  of  caprice. 
In  the  legislature,  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics who  went  in  solemnly  promising 
before  emancipation  that  they  would 
respect  the  property  of  the  Church, 
the  British  connexion,  the  established 
and  fundamental  laws  of  the  nation ; 
who  were  sworn  to  uphold,  maiatain, 
and  sustain  the  settlement  of  property 
as  established  by  law ;  who  -wen 
sworn  to  take  their  oath  without  any 
equivocation  or  mental  reservatioii, 
are  now  found  arrayed  with  tiioae 
who  advocate  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple, are  engaged  in  robbing  the 
Church  and  taSking  the  proceeds  as  an 
instalment ;  and  openly  declare  them- 
selves just  as  unfettered  as  they  would 
be  were  there  no  oath  wliateverl 
In  elections,  to  come  forward  as  a  Pro- 
testant, although  a  supporter  of  the 
bill  of  1829,  and,  perhaps,  like  many 
of  the  Irish  Conservatives,  having  sap- 
ported  also  reform,  is  to  tempt  all  the 
menaces  of  a  mob  and  the  maledic- 
tions of  a  priesthood,  to  be  branded  as 
an  Orangeman,  to  be  denounced  as 
a  traitor,  and  to  cause  every  friendly 
voter  to  be  perilled  in  his  property 
and  life.  The  law  officers  of  the 
crown,  the  magistrates,  the  high  she- 
rifis,  the  chief  constables,  even  the 
policemen,  in  defiance  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  judges,  the  Lords- 
Lieutenant  of  counties,  and  the  com- 
missioners, are  chosen  from  the  ranks 
of  the  National  Association,  or  firom 
the  other  Roman  Catholic  portions  ^ 
the  people.  A  conspiracy,  called 
Ribbonism,  is  declared  to  exist,  which 
terrifies  the  Protestants,  and  indicates 
its  existence  by  cruelty  and  crime ;  yet 
the  Government  says  nothing,  mkes 
no  enquiry,  and  takes  no  measures 
either  t6  discover  or  repress  it.  The 
Established  Church,  though  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Church  of  Enrland, 
though  guaranteed  security  by  we  act 
of  Union,  is  openly  threatened  with 
annihilation;   the   Presbyterians  are 


of  their  regium  donnm  ;  and  the  most 
bold  and  unlawful  proclamations  are 
made,  that  the  accession  of  the  Conser- 
vative party  to  office  shall  be  the 
signal  for  a  civil  war!  This  is  do 
exaggerated  statement  ;  it  is  truth 
evidenced  in  the  knowledge  of  all  who 
have  visited  Ireland  during  the  rrign 
of  Lord  Mulgraver    We  know  that 
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the  Ifmbtry  assert  such  pietures  to  be 
false*  andy  considering  all  complaints 
against  them  unreasonable^  wiU  con- 
tinue to  scoff  at  the  apprehensions  of 
the  Irish  and  British  Protestants,  and  to 
oppress  while  their  little  hour  of  brief 
authority  lasts,  and  they  have  the 
tempting  opportunity  to  do  so.  But 
whatever  interested  persons  may  as- 
sert, the  situation  of  Protestantism  in 
Ireland  demands  ahd  deserves  imme- 
diate and  earnest  attention.  Popery 
is  an  insidious  power,  and  has  long- 
very  long — been  secretly,  actively,  at 
work ;  it  is  a  tyrannical  power,  and, 
therefore,  its  league  with  the  professed 
lovers  of  liberty  is  merely  intended  to 
delude.  With  loud  clamour  it  is  now 
drowning  the  feeble  outcries  of  the 
Protestant  party,  and  under  the  dpeci- 
ous  but  fdse  pretence  of  governing 
impartially,  it  is  weakening  the  capa- 
city of  the  minority  to  resist,  by  dis- 
solving their  organization,  pilfering 
their  property,  and  undermining  their 
legitimate  influence.  There  is  no 
lack  of  means  at  its  disposal,  no  re- 
straining scruples,  and  now,  alas !  no 
want  of  the  paramount  authority,  no 
impediments  to  the  onward  career. 
Great  Britain,  reposing  from  the  fa- 
tigue of  victory,  or  slumbering  in  the 
sunshine  of  prosperity — forgetful  of 
the  past  and  heedless  of  the  future — 
neglects  to  view  the  fearful  signs  of 
the  times,  and  the  critical  position  of 
the  nation.  The  voice  of  prophecy 
is  indeed  acknowledged,  but  when  that 


oracle  forebodes  tiie  return  of  persecu- 
tion, the  terrible  admonition  approaches 
ears  coldly  dull,  and  minds  tainted  by 
present  luxury.  There  appears  to 
be  a  complete  forg^tfulness  of  all  the 
Protestants  of  Ireland,  in  former  days, 
have  done  for  the  maintenance  of  li- 
berty, and  for  the  support  of  the  Ha- 
noverian family — of  all  they  have 
endured  and  suffered.  It  is  forgotten 
that  to  them  we  owe  the  successful 
resistance  of  James  II.,  when  ho 
invaded  the  nation,  backed  with  the 
flower  of  French  chivalry,  at  the  very 
moment  that  Claverhouse,  in  the  High- 
lands, was  arming  his  followers  against 
William  III.  and  the  constitution  of 
1688.  It  is  forgotten  that  they 
have  been  "  faithful  found  among  the 
faithless ;  **  firm  in  all  seasons,  patient 
in  all  trials,  peaceable  at  all  periods ; 
that  their  principles  are  no  holiday 
inventions  or  novel  assumptions,  but 
the  growth  of  years,  tested  and  con- 
firmed by  past  calamities.  All  sym- 
pathy with  their  righteous  cause  has 
failed,  and  now,  like  the  Vaudois 
churches,  they  stand  exposed  to  the 
bitter,  unrelenting  hatred,  to  the  ter- 
rors and  the  wasting  despotism  of  "  the 
triple  tyrant,*'  at  whose  command  so 
many  populations  have  perished,  so 
many  crowns  of  martyrdom  have  been 
won.  During  the  last  five  years  thoy 
have  seen  several  of  their  most  valued 
friends  compelled  to  fly  the  country, 
and  many  of  their  most  honoured  mi- 
nisters banished  or  murdered.*     And 


*  There  are  some  few  facts  connected  with  the  position  of  the  P^'otestants  of  IroVind, 
which  have  often  been  repeated,  bat  which  we  conceive  cannot  be  too  oAen  brought 
tinder  the  notice  of  the  pnblic.     Some  of  these  we  will  recapitulate  without  comment. 

The  insurance  offices  have  so  great  a  conviction  of  the  dangers  to  which  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  are  exposed,  that  they  will  not  take  policies  on  their  lives  without  a 
very  large  and  annsaal  additional  preminm. 

In  1831,  when,  under  the  vigorous  direction  of  Lord  Stanley,  some  exertions  were 
made  to  enforce  the  law,  the  number  of  crimes  in  Ireland  reported  in  the  Parliament- 
ary return  was  16,669,  including  210  murders,  1478  robberies,  534  burglaries,  466 
burning  houses,  293  houghing  cattle,  1798  illegal  notices,  200  rapes,  2981  assaults, 
2296  attacks  on  houses,  125  firings  with  intent  to  kill,  678  robberies  of  arms  ! 

More  hitely,  in  1836,  at  one  single  assize,  the  calendar  presented  upwards  of  fifty 
cases  of  murder  from  one  single  barony  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  taught  by  a  priesthood  which  continues  to  use  and  to  pos- 
sess the  Bible  with  the  persecuting  Rhemish  notes,  and  Dens'  Theology ;  neither  of 
which  were  disclaimed  till  discovered  many  years  after  their  circulation,  and  both  of 
which  still  are  recommended  by  the  Diocesan  statutes  to  the  Popish  clergy. 

During  the  last  six  years  eight  Protestant  clergymen  have  been  murdered ;  many 
cssaolted,  and  nearly  all  threatened. 

At  the  late  election  the  riots  were  so  fearful,  as  to  cause  the  Protestant  cindidates 
in  Limerick  town  and  county  to  retire  after  a  day's  polling ;  and  to  compal  the  Con^ 
servative  candidate  for  King's  county  to  decline  nomination,  on  the  plea  of  excessive 
•jtopnUir  excitement. 
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ibis  treatment  has  been  experienced 
Bi  a  time  when  their  Church  is  distin- ' 
guisbed  for  usefuloess,  beneficence^ 
and  piety  ;  at  a  time  when,  by  rally- 
ing round  the  throne  during  the  Repeal 
mania^  they  have  proved  their  loyalty^ 
fidelity,  and  virtue.  The  appointed 
period  for  aBsaults  on  Irish  Protestants 
ism  l>y  the  Legislature  has  been  one 
when  encouragement  instead  of  injury 
might  have  been  expected ;  the  time 
for  the  withdrawal  of  legal  protection 
has  been  the  season  when  policy  re- 
quires the  affections  of  the  industrious 
and  well-disposed  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple should  be  most  carefully  cultivated 
and  cherished.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
the  day  will  come  when  this  conduct 
will  be  deeply  mourned,  and  its  effects 
severely  felt ;  we  do  not  live  in  an  age 
when  the  revolutionai^  spirit  needs 
increase,  or  loyal  sentiments  repjnes- 
sion.  The  state  has  no  stability  to 
spare,  no  surplus  of  strength  to  con- 
snme.  The  prospect  is  gloomy  and 
dark  ;  society,  if  not  disorganized,  is 
convulsed,  and  continual  successive 
events  crowding  fast  on  each  other, 
foretell  impending  perils.  The  safety 
of  Great  Britain  consists  in  the  heartr 
of  those  who  have  saved  her  before^ 
and  in  the  careful  and  suspicious 
watchfulness  of  treachery.  Our  states- 
men have  sadly  miscalculated  their 
position  if  they  think  they  can  wan- 
tonly and  securely  cast  off  the  Protes- 
tants of  Ireland,  and  lean  for  help  in 
danger  on  those  who  have  an  allegiance 
over-ridiog  that  to  their  monarch,  if, 
then,  in  obedience  to  some  paper 
theory  or  Utopian  scheme,  the  majo- 
rity be  permitted  to  gain  a  power  they 
refuse  to  share,  and  demana  for  them« 
selves  alone  ;  if  the  faction,  which 
(however  unpopular  the  wholesome 
truth  may  sound)  we  maiutain  to  be 
alien  in  feeling  to  the  rest  of  Irishmen 
and  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain,  be 
allowed  to  obtain  unlimited  sway,  the 
result  will  be  not  ''Justice  to  Ireland,** 
but  a  despotism  fearfiU  in  its  extent, 
intolerant  in  its  character,  and  armed 
not  only  for  the  discouragement  of 
Irish  Protestantism,  but  also  against 
the  interests  of  this  nation.  The  ques- 
tion then  occurs,  what  is  our  resource. 
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and  wba^  mat  b«  doio#  to  vm^s^ 
health  to  a  system  so  miif^  deraogei, 
and  a  population  so  disturbed  as  Ire- 
land unhappily  owns.  This  brings 
us  to  the  third  consideration  wUh 
which  we  have  to  deal. 


III.  Whatisreal^instioetolre. 
land?**  We  aay. decidedly,  a  lecuni 
to  those  Protestant  principles  on  which 
the  country  was  formeriy  governed* 
Much  has  been  done  by  the  Church, 
more  remains  to  do  by  the  Church  and 
State  conjoined.  At  the  present  mo- 
ment,  in  the  Irish  Establishment  and 
among  Irish  dissenters,  Uiere  are  moi 
more  than  six  mimstere  of  the  Q<upel 
who  can  preach  in  the  native  tongue. 
Instead  of  shutting  up  places  of  wor- 
ship, more  must  bi  built  and  opened ; 
and  instead  of  allowing  every  bullying 
demagogue  to  obstruct  the  v^lergy,  or 
intimidate  them,  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties,  the  Law  must  give  them 
fair  play  and  that  protection  which  is 
their  right. 

Ireland  mnst  do  justice  to  herself; 
she  must  do  what  England  and  Scot- 
land and  Holland  and  the  United 
States  have  done,  reward  industry  and 
display  it.  At  the  present  moment 
enterprise  is  almost  entirely  confined 
to  the  north;  nearly ^e  only  rich 
traders  in  the  south  are  the  brewers 
and  distillers.  Agitation,  so  long  ML 
as  an  intolerable  evil,  requires  not  the 
sanction  of  the  Executive,  but  vig<w> 
ous  and  manly  resbtanoe ;  crime  needs 
not  sympathy  or  palliation,  but  certain 
punishment ;  poverty  denumds  rdie( 
not  support ;  the  flagitious  and  nneon- 
stitutional  conduct  of  the  priests  soli- 
cits careful  scrutiny  and  legblative 
correction;  the  bench  must  be  filled 
by  men  eminent  not  for  seditious 
practices  and  for  democratic  prin- 
ciples, but  for  high  character  and 
legal  attainments ;  Toters  mnst  be 
enabled  to  poll  without  bodily  fcBX  at 
the  moment,  or  apprehension  of  fntnre 
consequences ;  education  mnst  be  con- 
ducted as  becomes  a  Christian  state ; 
and  liberal  extensive  public  woHls 
inust  be  undertaken,  in  connexion 
with  a  wide  system  of  emigration  and 
the  establishment  of  just  poor-laws. 


Those  msgistratM  wbpm  Lord  Anglesea  and  Lord  Stanley  dismissed  firpm  the  com- 
mission of  the  peace  for  attending  illegal  meetings,  have  been  replaced  (we  behevs 
without  exception)  in  their  sUtions  by  the  present  (.ord  |JeatenaiU. 

With  these  facts  before  them,  who  will  assert  ihaX  Protestant  alam  is  I 
well  as  unavailing  ? 
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from  perpetual  ezcitement ;  her  trade 
needs  protectiop^  tbe  public  mind  re- 

5086 ;  and  she  qeyer  iriU  have  justice 
one  to  }ier  till  this  tranquillity  is  pro- 
cur^  and  preserved — ^till  capitalists 
can  be  induced  to  embark  their  pro- 
perty in  commerce  or  manufactures^ 
confident  of  security  and  quiescence. 
It  is  not  justice  to  Ireland  to  act  as 
the  Whigs  have  done,  leaving  the 
tithe-question  unsettled,  because  they 
cannot  accomplish  all  they  desire; 
^t  is  nut  justice  to  Ireland  to  leave  it 
the  victim  of  designiug  men — ^to  ag- 
gravate its  evils  by  every  species  of 
party  intrigue  and  public  patronage ; 
for  by  these  means  all  hope  is  banish- 
ed, the  natural  advantages  are  ne- 
glected,* and  all  the  miseries  aug- 
inented.  It  is  not  justice  to  Ireland 
to  render  her  the  battle-field  of  party 
contention ;  still  less  to  sacrifice  order 
on  the  shrine  of  faction.  It  is  gross 
injustice  to  that  unhappy  land  to  per* 
mit  a  Lord  Mulgrave  to  rule,  or  an 
0*Connell  to  sway  the  population.  It 
is  A  wrong  to  bind  on  the  popular 
mind,  by  an  improper  description  of 
education,  the  thraldom  their  better 
fedings  incline  them  to  burst,  and  the 
fetters  tha^  "  clank  o*er  their  rags.** 

Ireluid  needs  emancipation  from 
the  tyranny  of  traitors  to  their  country 
and  to  God.  She  requires  this  ;-  and 
the  waUs  of  misery  echoed  in  this 
eonntry  demand  it  in  language  which 
must  be  heeded.  She  has  experienced 
misrule;  she  has  been  victimized  by 
revolutionbts,  degraded  by  priests, 
desolated  by  war,  and  disgraced  by 
perpetual  civil  strife;  she  has  taken 
the  chUdren*8  meat  and  cast  it  to  the 
dogs ;  defrauding  herself  and  endan- 
gering others ;  depressing  merit  and 
muntaining  crime;  prospering  error 
and  afflicting  truth ;  pardoning  fraud 
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and  corrupthig  jiistic^;  abc^ishlng 
tranquillity,  discouragiixg  morality^ 
and  perverting  religion.  But,  like 
Palmyra,  she  }s  majestic  in  ru^n. 
'There  is  the  remaining  evidence  of 
wisdom,  ambition,  and  power;  there 
b  the  outline  of  past  and  of  future 
grandeur.  The  beasts  of  the  desert 
may  rove  in  her  borders ;  the  vermin 
may  creep  in  her  temples;  neglect 
may  mar  her  soil;  but  nothing  is 
needed  for  the  restoration  of  ancient 
prospects  but  cdlture,  perseverance, 
and  judgment.  Ireland  owes  her 
Popery  to  England,  for  Henry  II. 
was  indeed  the  first  to  rivet  the  Papal 
bonds  on  the  deluded  people ;  to  us, 
then,  must  she  owe  her  Reformation. 
To  England  she  owes  much  of  th^ 
dissension  and  bloodshed  which  has 
injured  and  stained  her ;  to  us,  then, 
must  she  owe  her  peace.  But  the 
victory  of  prosperity  cannot  be  won 
till  encouragements  as  well  as  motives 
to  excitement  are  removed;  till  the 
full  benefit  of  civil  society — the  care- 
ful defence  of  the  weak  against  the 
strong — is  extended,  confirmed,  and 
acknowledged.  Oppression  must  be 
banished,  whether  of  the  few  or  of  the 
many ;  the  Government  must  be  civil, 
not  ecclesiastical ;  the  authority  of  a 
foreign  potentate,  assuming  to  himself 
the  title  of  Bishop  of  Rome,  must  be 
destroyed  and  denied.  The  British 
nation  has  slumbered  too  long,  and 
may  awake  when  too  late.  Demo- 
cracy and  Popery  are  striding  on*< 
wards,  and  the  conqueror  in  the  race 
will  celebrate  the  victory  hy  the  anni- 
bilation  of  the  other,  though  at  once  a 
competitor  and  ain  ally.  It  bdboves 
all  to  consider  if  we  shall  continue 
concedmg  point  by  point  till  nothing 
is  left  to  demand ;  it  is  necessary  to 
consider  whether  oppoitunities  are  not 
&st  fleeting  away  for  a  return  to  sound 


*  Among  the  Englishmen  who  have  acted  as  secretaries  for  Ireland,  the  name  of 
Spenser,  the  poet,  is  conspicuous.  The  testimony  of  this  "  Sassenach  oppressor  "  to 
the  advantages  to  which  we  have  alluded,  shows  a  love  for  the  land  no  boasting  dema- 
gogue of  the  present  day  can  rival  :-~^'  And  sure  it  is  yet  a  most  beautiful  and  sweet 
country,  as  any  under  heaven,  being  stored  throughout  with  many  goodly  rivers,  re- 
plenished with  all  sorts  of  fish,  most  abundantly  sprinkled  with  many  very  sweet 
islands  and  goodly  Ukes,  like  little  inland  seas  that  will  bear  even  shippes  upon  their 
waters ;  adorned  with  goodly  woods,  even  fit  for  building  of  houses  and  shippes  so 
sommpdiously,  as  that  if  some  princes  in  the  world  had  them,  they  would  soone  hope 
to  be  lords  of  all  the  teas,  and  ere  long  of  all  the  world ;  also  full  of  very  good  ports 
and  havens  opening  upon  England,  as  inviting  us  to  come  unto  them  to  see  what  ez-v 
client  coDunodities  that  country  can  afford ;  besides,  the  soyle  itself  most  fertile  to 
yeeld  all  kinds  of  fruit  that  shall  be  committed  thereto.  And  lastly,  the  heavens  most 
nulde  and  temperate,  though  somewhat  more  moist  than  the  parts  towards  the  east," 
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principles  and  honourable  rules  of  Ian* 
guage  and  conduct.  At  the  present 
moment  there  is  a  possibility  of  de- 
feating despotism,  now  rearing  its 
head  over  a  scene  of  discord,  and  cast- 
ing its  glance  with  impatience  to  the 
expected  approach  of  accumulated 
disaster ;  the  chance  can  exist  but  for 
a  short  tim^  and  once  lost  is  lost  for 
ever. 

We  therefore  call  on  the  Conser- 
Tatlves  in  the  Legislature  to  be  de- 
luded no  more  by  the  high-sonnding 
phrases,  and  presumptuous  demands 
of  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  sole  right  of  doing  justice  to  Ire- 
land, or  the  sole  possession  of  know- 
ledge how  to  effect  it.  It  is  foolish 
and  absurd  to  heed  the  cant  they  utter, 
and  the  fraudulent  pretences  they  in. 
Tent;  they  seek  not  equality  but 
ascendency,  they  are  actuated  by  no 

Srinciple  but  personal  or  political  am- 
ition.  Many  of  them  are  roting  as 
represeniatlYes  of  places  which,  if  fdr 
play  were  granted,  would  never  have 
returned  them ;  more  are  acting  with 
a  certain  conviction  that  this  is  a  cri- 
sb  of  momentous  consequence  to 
their  faction.  We  call  for  firm  but 
moderate  measures;  for  a  vigorous 
and  manly  resistance  to  their  designs. 
Conservatism  is  gaining  strength  in 
Uie  country,  and  must  therefore  be  in- 
creasing in  the  senate ;  the  late  elec- 
tions have  damped  the  ardour  of  many 
WJiig- Radicals,  and  should  have  im- 
part^ confidence  to  the  friends  of  the 
constitution.  We  protest  against  con- 
cessions made  in  a  timid  spirit,  re- 
ceived as  instalments,  and  futile  as 
settlements ;  we  call  on  the  Conser- 
yatives  to  bo  just  and  fear  not ;  to  do 
their  duty  at  thb  period,  when  peril 
and  despair  are  combating  with  secu- 
rity and  hope.  The  nation  has  spoken 
out,  the  Melbourne  Parliament  is  less 
liberid  than  the  last,  and  the  Opposi- 
tion must  speak  out  too.  It  has  by 
far  the  greatest  array  of  talent  in  both 
houses.  In  the  one  are  Lyndhurst, 
Wellington,  Ripon,  Whamcliffe,  the 
Bishops  of  London  and  Exeter,  Lord 
Caernarvon,  and  a  host  of  men  high 
in  character,  learning,  and  wisdom ; 
in  the  other.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Lord 
Stanley,  Lord  Francis  Egerton,  Sir 
£.  Sugden,  Sir  William  Follett,  and 
many  more  who  overawe  and  easily 
conquer  the  ^ble  Russells  and  Rices 
of  the  Treasury  Benches.  In  num- 
bers too,  the  disparity  is  diminished, 
and  will  probably  be  destroyed  alto- 


gether  by  the  election  comnuttees. 
Questions  are  failing  the  Ministry; 
their  appropriation  clause  is  abandon- 
ed; their  church-rate  bill  is  forgotten; 
their  criminal  law  measures  are  pass* 
ed ;  the  English  tithe  matter  is  settled ; 
church  reform  is  left  to  a  Commission; 
and  nothing  remains  but  the  corn- 
laws,  on  which  the  Cabinet  b  dirided; 
and  the  "  normal  schools  of  agitation/' 
which  are  wellnigh  stale  and  imhecd- 
ed.  Thus  these  reformers  are  about 
to  find  little  or  nothing  to  reform. 
Thb,  then,  is  the  time  for  action ;  let 
justice  be  done  to  Ireland.  Let  Popeiy 
be  checked,  and  the  rights  of  profMerty 
muntained  ;  let  the  laws  be  enforced, 
and  peace  injured;  let  persecuted 
Protestantbm  obtain  equity  and  equal 
chances ;  let  truth  be  supported,  and 
agitation  discoiuraged,  and  then  truly 
the  country,  so  long  dbtracted,  and  to 
oft  betrayed,  will  flourish  in  the  faU 
enjoyment  of  tranquillity  and  firee- 
dom. 

It  was  said  by  Mr  Grattan,  that 
*'the  Irish  Protestant  can  never  be 
free  till  the  Irish  Catholic  ceases  to 
be  a  slave." — Such  b  the  fact.  There 
can  be  no  liberty  for  any  where  there 
b  no  social  order ;  there  never  can  be 
in  Ireland  that  reqnbite  till  the  miods 
of  the  population  are  emancipated,  till 
the  demon  of  democracy  b  overthrown, 
and  the  chains  of  bigotry  are  broken. 
Far  worse  than  the  menace  of  a  monarch 
b  the  frown  of  a  priest,  in  a  land  situ- 
ated as  that  island ;  and  worse  still  in 
such  a  country  b  the  authority  of  a 
lordly  demagogue,  who  can  trample 
and  scorn  whom  he  will.  Liberate 
the  people  from  this  galling  influence 
save  them  from  this  deadening  des> 
potism ;  and  the  torpid  spirit  will  rise 
again  in  all  the  pride  and  majesty  of 
conscious  independence,  to  yiodicate 
its  right  to  the  blessings  this  nation 
has  enjoyed,  and  the  peace  which 
aboTe  them  all  she  prizes.  But  if  a 
band  of  political  Janissaries  b  to  name 
our  rulers  or  depose  them ;  if  Britain 
b  to  crouch  in  her  senate  to  the  tyranny 
of  traitors,  who  themselves  are  slaves; 
instead  of  liberty  we  shall  have  ia 
both  islands  triumphant  persecution, 
and  Ireland  will  receive  no  justice  but 
a  terrible  retribution  for  her  folly,  and 
a  heavy  punbhment  for  a  crime.  The 
power  she  has  raised  will  crush  her ; 
the  bdngs  she  nursed  into  life  will 
emerge  from  her  bosom  to  poison,  to 
tainti  and  to^y. 
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THE  AUGBfiUKG  GOLDSMITH. 
A  TALK  OF  THE  FIFTEENTH  CENTU&Y.     TAKEN  FBOIC  THE  GSEMAN. 


On  Easter  Sundajr  of  the  year  1495, 
a  few  boon  companions  sat  over  their 
wine  in  a  room  of  the  Bunch  of  Grapes, 
at  Nuremberg,  the  windows  of  which 
commanded  the  great  door  of  St  Se- 
baldus*s  church.  At  one  of  the  tables 
was  a  young,  comely,  and  wealthy 
Augsbuiger,  named  Bernhard,  a  skil- 
ful artificer  in  gold  and  sLLver,  an  art 
far  more  highly  prized  in  those  days 
than  in  ours.  He  had  visited  Nurem- 
berg to  dispose  of  some  costly  speci- 
mens of  his  skill,  and  to  purchase 
jewels,  gold,  and  ivory,  witn  which 
the  Venetian  trade  abundandy  sup. 
plied  the  Nuremberg  market ;  and  he 
was  now  in  the  tavern  to  drink  suc- 
cess to  a  bargain  recently  concluded 
with  the  jewel -merchant,  Herbert. 
The  church  clock  struck  eleven,  the 
doors  opened,  and  the  congregation 
poured  forth. 

*'  By  my  patron  saint  !**  exclaimed 
Bernhard,  "  I  know  few  things  plea- 
santer  than  to  watch  the  women  and 
girls  tricked  out  in  their  best,  as  they 
come  from  church,  especially  when 
the  sun  shines  fair  in  the  blue  sky, 
and  the  trees  are  arrayed  in  their  soft 
spring  green,  as  at  this  moment.*' 

«'  Yes,  yes,"  chuckled  old  Herbert  5 
*'  and  though  Augsburg  be  a  fine  city, 
ril  back  Nuremberg  for  showing  the 
prettier  girls.*' 

"The  d— 1!"  retorted  Bernhard ; 
**  think  ye  our  Augsburg  lasses  are 
wooden  ones  ?  There's" 

"  Name  none,"  Herbert  thus  inter- 
rupted him,  "  or  you'll  repent  it  ere 
you  are  five  minutes  plder.  There's  a 
girl  lives  hard  by,  that  will  make  you 
swear  all  the  Augsburg  wenches  are 
downright  gipsies.  Of  that  I'll  bet 
you  a  cask  of  stein- wine  I" 

«  You  mean  the  beautiful  Elizabeth, 
Master  Herbert,"  interposed  the  land- 
lord, "  my  neighbour  the  armourer  s 
daughter.  Troth  that  is  a  girl  I  and 
see,  she  comes  out  of  church  e*en  now 
— she  with  the  nut-brown  hair,  in  the 
black  boddice,  with  the  gold  chain  and 
cross  on  her  neck.  D'ye  mind  her. 
Master  Bernhard  ?" 

"  She  with  the  prayer-book  in  her 
hand?**  he  asked. 
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*'  She!"  exclaimed  Herbert.^ 
"Well?" 

"  She*s  not  amiss,**  rejomed  the 
Augsburger,  going  to  the  window. 
"  She  reaDy  is  pretty.  Why,  what  a 
pair  of  eyes  I  And  a  shape  1  one  on- 
ijf  sees  her  now  as  she  comes  nearer. 
On  my  faith,  she  is  beautiful  1  And 
how  modestly  and  frankly  at  once 
she  carries  herself!  And,  now  I 
can  observe  her,  how  she  can  smile 
with  those  coral  lips  of  hers!  Did 
ye  note  it  as  she  bowed  to  that  old 
gentleman  as  he  passed  ?"  And  the 
Augsburger  leant  from  the  window, 
to  look  after  the  maiden. 

"  He*s  caught  I**  whispered  Her- 
bert, with  a  knowing  look,  to  the 
landlord. 

"  I  thmk  he  be,**  was  the  reply. 
"  Fm  regularly  proud  of  the  smith's 
neighbourhood^^ 

"  Is  the  house  she  went  mto  her 
home?**  asked  Bernhard,  turning 
round. 

*'  Certainly,**  said  the  landlord; 
'<  8he*s  the  daughter  of  Master  Rein- 
hold,  the  armourer.** 

^  While  he  spoke,  Bernhard  had  on 
his  cap,  and  was  preparing  to  follow 
her.  Herbert  remonstrated  earnestly, 
but  vainly,  upon  the  indecency  of 
such  a  jproceeding,  and  the  probabi- 
lity of  Its  being  resented,  sledge-ham- 
mer in  hand,  by  the  stunly  armourer, 
till  the  landlord  came  to  ms  aid,  sug- 
gesting that  he  and  Bernhard  should 
dine  there,  and  watch  from  the  stone- 
bench  before  his  door  which  of  the 
N'uremberg  nromenades  the  smith 
and  his  daughter  selected  for  their 
evening  walk,  when  they  cotdd  fol- 
low, and  a  proper  introduction  be 
managed  by  Herbert. 

<^  Be  it  so,'*  said  Bernhard ;  *'  and 
you  are  my  guest.  Master  Herbert." 

So  said,  so  do^e.  But  at  dinner 
Bernhard  was  a  less  animated  com- 
panion than  usual,  and  long  before 
the  worthy  dealer  in  jewels  was  in- 
clined to  leave^  his  flagon  of  stein- 
wine,  Bernhard  insisted  upon  re- 
moving to  the  outside  bench.  Here 
they  sat,  and  many  a  respectable  citi- 
zen passed  them  with  his  family,  all 
3i 
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nodding  kindly  to  Herbert^  whilst  ttie 
dangbten  stole  a  sly  glance  at  the 
handsome  stranger,  whose  green  sa- 
tin doublet  was  slashed  with  white 
silk,  and  riebly  embroideped  with 
gold.  Bat  Benihard*8  eyes^  generally 
prompt  enough  to  answer  tiie  glanees 
of  pretty  girhu  were  now  immoTably 
flxed  upon  the  smith's  door.  At 
length  it  opened,  uid  a  portly  man, 
with  blaek  hair  and  beard,  appeared, 
aecompanied  by  a  delicate  girl.  These 
were  Master  Relnhold  and  liis  daugh- 
ter Elisabeth.  The  lather,  an  alder- 
man, was  dressed  after  the  fhshion  of 
Norembeitf  citizens,  in  black,  with  a 
eloak  of  the  same  hue.  A  lace  mif 
adorned  his  neck,  and  spurs  his  boots. 
This  last  was  contrary  to  all  citizen 
etiquette:  but  Reinhold  had  been  a 
dn^foon,  and  would  not  sacrifice  his 

rs,  much  as  the  noses  of  his  bro- 
alderraen  were  turned  up  at  the 
Indeeomm.  It  was  even  said  that  he 
h^d  once  made  those  sfime  spurs  an- 
swer so  piercingly  upon  the  legs  of  a 
remonstrating  colleague,  that  no  one 
had  since  ventured  to  impugn  the 
discrepancy  of  his  attire.  His  daugh- 
ter hun^  upon  her  half-military  &- 
ther*s  arm.  She  had  laid  aside  her 
black  ehurch-going  dress,  and  was 
elad  in  gay  colours.  A  pair  of  deli- 
cate Cordovan  shoes,  embroidered 
with  pearis,  according  to  the  fashioii 
of  the  times,  set  oft  her  neat  foot. 
A  boddice  of  violet  silk,  trimmed  with 
gold-laee,  fitted  tight  to  her  slender 
wdst,  and  contrasted  well  with  the 
daszlingly  white  linen  garment,  spun 
by  her  own  hand.  A  ruff  of  fine  lace 
eodrded  her  white  neck;  her  hair 
was  parted  on  the  forehead  under  a 
broaa  gold  band ;  and  at  the  back  of 
ber  head  her  luxuriant  tresses  were 
twisted  together,  and  fiistened  up  by  a 
skilfully  wrought  arrow-shaped  gold- 
en bodkin ;  for  the  smith's  purse  was 
wen  filled,  his  Elizabeth  was  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  and  many  a  merchant's 
daughter  might  have  gladly  exchan- 
ged wardrobes  with  the  smith's  child. 
Thus  attired,  she  tripped  modestly 
beside  her  father,  returning  the  salu- 
tations of  her  fellow-townsmen  with 
downcast  eyes. 

**  They  take  the  direction  of  the 
Togdwies^,**  whispered  Herbert. 

**  Let  us  follow  them,"  returned 
Bemhard,  improving  the  set  of  his 
bamt-cap,  with  its  new  plume. 
^     "  Only  beware  of  getting  Into  a 
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dispute  with  the  fether,"  warned  the 
cautious  jewel-merchant.  '^  He  is  the 
d— -1  of  a  fellow,  and  as  proud  of 
his  suuthcraft  as  if  it  were  the  first  of 
arts." 

**  Never  fear  me,"  said  Bemhard, 
putting  hfe  mlF  to  rights.  He  took 
Herbert's  arm,  and  they  set  forth. 

Scarcely  could  the  jewel-meidisBt 
restrain  the  impatieoee  of  ins  yomigsr 
Mend  as  they  followed  to  the  Fo^ 
eehtiesh  or  Birds*  Meadow.  At 
length  this  scene  of  Norembeig  dii- 
port  was  reached,  and  the  An^ 
bui^r  exclaimed, — 

"Now  then  I" 

«  Now,"  rejcHned  Herbert,  «  we 
will  saunter  about  a  while,  and  to 
meet  the  old  man  as  if  eamalJy.  I 
will  introduce  you  as  a  stranger,  draw 
him  into  conversation,  and  leave  yoa 
to  try  your  luck  with  the  daagh- 
ter." 

Our  saunterers  found  the  pair  sett- 
ed  on  a  bench  in  liront  of  one  of  the 
booths  for  the  sale  of  wine  and  other 
refineslmients  with  which  the  meadow 
abounded,  the  Nurembergers  never 
having  been  friends  to  tiie  futbg 
system.  There  sat  Master  ReinholC 
enjoying  the  admiration  his  daughter 
excited,  and  chuddin^  with  pride  and 
pleasure  when  the  passers-by  tamed 
back  to  gaze  upon  her. 

'<  How  goes  it.  Master  Reinhold?'' 
said  Herbert,  approaching.  '*  Could 
you  make  a  little  room  for  us  ?" 

"  Why  not?**  returned  the  smith. 
**  It's  only  sitting  closer." 

"  You  shall  have  my  place,"  nid 
an  elderly  man,  who  was  sitting  next 
to  Rdnhold.  And  he  rose  and  walk- 
ed away. 

Heibert  took  the  vacant  seat; 
whilst  Elizabeth,  moving  closer  to  her 
father,  made  a  small  opening  on  ber 
ftirther  side.  Bemhard  pounced  upon 
it ;  and  the  neighbour  from  whofli  be 
thus  severed  her  rose,  evidently  of. 
fended,  and  went  off. 

**  Master  Reinhold,"  said  the  Jewd- 
merchant,  as  they  seated  themwlTes, 
**  I  must  make  yon  acquainted  with  a 
brother-craftsman,  only  that  he  worics 
in  gold,  and  you  in  iron.  This  is 
Master  Bernhard  of  Augsburg." 

"  I  have  heard  of  you,  and  I  sm 
fflad  to  make  your  acauaintaflce. 
Master  Bemhard,"  said  the  smith ; 
**  though,  generally  speaking,  I  con- 
cern myself  but  little  about  paltry 
gold-workers.   J  tiiink  it  tonfn  nanly 
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to  deal  witli  fleel  and  iron.  AU  ra- 
speet^  howefer,  to  your  oraft.*' 

Benihard  eonld  ill  brook  a  sneer  at 
hifl  art;  bat  npon  thU  oeoaalon  he 
Ibrbearingly  observed^ — 

*♦  Very  tree.  You  work  for  war 
and  for  men;  we  for  peace  and  bean* 
tlful  women.*'  As  he  n>oke  he  glan- 
eed  at  Elizabeth,  who  looked  down, 
and  slightly  coloured. 

<'  But  tell  me.  Master  Reinhold/' 
said  Herbert,  well  knowing  the  ar- 
mourer's weak  side,  *'  are  we  to  have 
a  Turkish  war?  You,  who  are  of 
the  couneil,  and  know  so  many  people, 
tell  me  a  little  ;  is  the  Emperor  arm- 
ing, and  coming  hither,  as  'tis  said  ?" 

**  As  to  that,"  rejoined  the  armour- 
er, significantly—— 

But  what  care  we  for  political  gos* 
sip  three  centuries  and  a  half  old  ? 
Listen  we  rather  to  the  Goldsmith's 
wooing* 

"  I  fear  you  are  displeased.  Mis- 
tress Elizabeth,"  said  Bemhard, "  that 
I  have  parted  you  firom  your  neigh- 
bour. But  clmnce  has  so  favoured 
me." 

JBhzabeth.  I  did  not  even  know 
the  man  who  sat  next  me,  and,  at 
any  rate,  could  not  be  displeased  by  a 
friend  of  Master  Herbert's  joining  us. 
But  men  like  to  talk  with  men ;  let 
us  change  places,  that  you  may  sit 
by  my  father. 

Bemhard,  My  patron  saint  for- 
bid! I  care  little  for  emperor  or 
empire,  beautiful  Elizabeth.  As  my 
work  is  destined  for  the  fair  sex,  so 
does  my  temper  incline  rather  to  their 
couTorsation  than  to  men's. 

Elizabeth.  You  will  find  little  plea- 
sure in  mine ;  I  know  nothing  to  talk 
of.  I  seldom  leave  home,  and  there 
one  does  not  learn  much.  You  will 
nave  travelled  ? 

JBemhard,  To  north  and  south; 
and,  after  all,  like  best  what  lies  be- 
tween them. 

Elizabeth.  You  must  have  much  to 
tell  of  all  the  beautiful  things  you 
have  seen  ? 

Bernhardt  Much ;  but  I  have  found 
the  most  beautiful  here  at  Nurem- 
berg. 

Elizabeth.  The  tomb  of  St  Sebal- 
dus? 

Bemhard*  Nq  ;  but  something 
near  it. 
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Apostles  ? 

Bermhard,  Nor  yet  those. 

Elizabeth.  Now  I  have  it.  The 
image  of  the  Vii^n  Mary  ? 

Benihard.  No  ;  but  the  Virgin 
Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth.  Elisabeth?  8t  Eliza- 
beth? 

Bemhard.  Not  the  saint  \  but  the 
pious  Elizabeth. 

Elizabeth.  The  pious? 

Bemhard.  Who  was  at  St  Sebal- 
du$*s  church  this  morning. 

Elizabeth.  Away  with  you  for  a 
joker! 

Bemhard.  Certainly,  I  have  seen 
nothing  so  beautiful. 

As  he  spoke,  he  attempted  to  take 
his  neighbour's  hand ;  but  she  drop- 
ped a  nosegay  with  which  she  was 
playing,  and  stooped  for  it.  Bern- 
nard  was  beforehand  with  her,  and 
said,— 

"  Now,  I  will  not  give  it  you  back." 

Elizabeth.  Oh,  Master  Bemhard, 
butyou  must  1 

JBemhard.  Suppose  it  were  too 
dear  to  me  ? 

Elizabeth.  But  I  pray  you— «i» 

Bemhard.  There  it  is ;  and  now  I 
must  pray  you— - 

Elizabeth.   What  for? 

Bemhard.  A  twofold  prayer.  First* 
I  pray  you  to  preserve  the  nosegay 
till  to-morrow  morning ;  secondly,  to 
give  me  that  violet  from  your  bosom. 

EUzabeth.  And  why  preserve  it  till 
morning? 

Bemhard.  I  have  murmured  a 
spell  over  it.  To-morrow  morning  a 
maivellous  and  beautiful  fiower  will 
bloom  on  it;  but  not  before  then.  And 
you  must  carry  it  carefully,  keeping  the 
flowers  uppermost.  And  my  other 
prayer ! 

MUxabeth.  You  jest— a  marvellous 
flower  I 

Bemhard.  I  have  sowed  its  seed; 
but  if  you  reverse  the  nose^^ay  it 
will  drop  out ;  and  it  you  look  m  too 
soon,  you  wiU  dissolve  the  spell  and 
mj  violet! 

Elizabeth.  As  if  you  thought  I  be- 
lieved you!  What  a  gentleman  ypu 
are  for  jesting  1 

Bemhard.  I  learned  the  spell  in 
Italyi  and  as  it  cost  me  dear,  and  I 
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cannot  practise  it  cheaply— pay  me  the 
violet ! 

With  a  pretQr  blushing  smile  Eliza- 
beth took  the  violet  from  her  bosom 
and  offered  it ;  he  managed  to  press  her 
fair  hand  as  he  took  it  from  her,  when 
both  were  startled  by  a  thundering 
**  What  the  devil!  are  you  fooling 
me?*'  from  the  Armourer. 

*'  Ask  Master  Bemhard,**  replied 
Herbert ;  "  he  is  an  Augsbuiger,  and 
can  tell  you  how  rich  these  Fuggers  * 
are»*'  and  Bemhard,  glad  to  find  the 
exclamation,  did  not  relate  to  himself 
and  Elizabeth,  hastened  to  say  *'  Yes, 
yes,  Mr  Reinhold,  he  has  not  said  a 
word  too  much  of  those  gentlemen's 
riches — one  might  talk  of  their  trea^ 
sures  aU  day  long;  and  ^ou  should  see 
their  Fuggeryl — a  budding,  indeed, 
that  would  hold  half  Nuremberg." 

'*  Humph!"  grumbled  the  Smith; 
«'yet  Nuremberg  is  no  village.  But 
you  must  tell  me  more  of  this.  I  like 
to  hear  of  such  thin^." 

*•  Thb  very  evemn^  over  a  beaker 
of  stein-wine.  Master  Reinhold,  it  you 
will  be  my  guest,"  returned  Bemhard. 
*'  The  wine  is  not  bad  at  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes." 

-  «  Done!"  cried  the  Smith,  «' I'll 
come.  ,  The  landlord  of  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes  is  my  neighbour,  and  dare  not 
set  bad  wine  before  us." 

The  sun  was  by  this  time  declining, 
and  tlie  Nuremberg  promenaders  bent 
thdr  steps  homeward.  Elizabeth  hung 
upon  her  father's  arm;  Herbert  pos- 
sessed himself  of  his  other  arm,  and 
Bemhard  walked  beside  the  maiden 
whenever  it  was  possible  to  proceed 
four  abreast  But  the  crowd  oflen 
obliged  him  to  fall  back ;  and  he  tried 
in  vain  to  keep  up  a  continuous  con- 
versation. He  remarked,  however, 
that  none  of  the  difficulties  arose  on 
the  part  of  bis  beautiful  neighbour,  and 
be  had  too  much  experience  of  the  sex, 
both  at  home  and  abroad,  not  to  be 
aware  that  a  great  step  is  made  when 
a  maiden  shrinks  not ;  he  was  hopefully 
confident 

The  church  dock  now  stmck  seven ; 
and  every  respectable  citizen  felt  his 
reputation  at  stake  should  he  and  his 
family  be  seen  abroad  a  moment  later. 
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Suddenly  the  throng  dispersed,  disap. 
peared,  and  our  party  stood  at  the 
Armourer's  door.  There  they  separated, 
the  Smith  holding  it  proper  to  sup  with 
his  daughter  and  workmen  before  he 
should  adjourn  to  his  cheerful  engage- 
ment at  the  Bunch  of  Grapes.  As 
Elizabeth  followed  her  father  into  the 
house  she  turned  to  look  once  loore 
upon  the  straneer  who  had  so  well 
known  how  to  please  her  fancy.  Bern. 
hard  was  not  the  man  by  whom  tlic 
action  could  be  unnoticed  or  unused. 
With  an  expressive  glance  he  lifted  the 
violet  to  his  lips,  and  deep  blushes  . 
dyed  the  maiden*s  cheeks  as  she  turned 
abruptly  away,  hurried  in,  and  closed 
the  door. 

"  Mine !  She  is  mine ! "  ejaculated 
Bemhard^  exultingly. 

•*  If  the  father  will  give  her  to  you," 
observed  Herbert,  dri^. 

"  The  d— I  must  be  in  liim  if  he 
will  not!"  cried  the  Augsbuiger,  re- 
sentfully.   ••  Why  should  he  rdfiise  'i " 

"  That  I  know  not;  but  he  will 
find  a  why,  if  he  be  so  disposed.** 

"  Let  me  but  have  him  over  a  fl^ig- 
on  of  good  wine,  and  we  shall  see.*" 

At  a  well-polished  table,  half-en- 
circled by  an  oaken  bench,  in  the  pub- 
lic-room,  sat  our  three'  boon  com- 
panions, beside  an  open  window,  that 
they  might  enjoy  the  soft  evening  ^r 
together  with  their  wine.  Bemhard 
especially  found  the  heat  oppressire, 
and  he  quaffed  repeated  draughts  to 
cool  himself,  urging  his  guests  to  follow 
his  example.  The  conversation  grew 
loud.  Bemhard  spoke  of  Augsburg, 
and  of  the  Fuggers,  of  their  wealth, 
their  manufactories,  their  buildings, 
their  warehouses,  and  the  like.  Her- 
bert struck  the  table  in  corroboratioa 
of  his  young  friend's  descriptions,  and 
Reinhold  ejaculated  divers  expressions 
of  amazement  and  admiration,  while  all 
three  diligently  filled  and  drained  their 
glasses.  When  Bemhard,  in  con. 
elusion,  told  that  the  Emperor  Maxi- 
milian was  coming  to  Augsbu^,  and 
would  take  up  his  quarters  with  these 
Fuggers,  the  Smith  exclaimed,  ••  By  St 
Sebastian,  tliat  is  being  a  merchant  to 
some  purpose  I  So  driven,  I  must 
allow  trade  to  be  a  respectable  calling.*' 


*  The  Fuggers  were  bukers^the  Christian  RothchUds  of  tbe  l5Ch  eeDtnry ;  ud 
tbdr  magnificent  residence  wm  caUed  the  Fnggerei  (Fngsery).  half  in  adadratioii,  half 
to  contempt,  of  their  plebeian  splendour.  ««  w  ««»™*  -, 
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••  Trade  for  ever ! "  cried  Herbert ; 
the  glasses  clinked  together,  and  the 
hurrahs  rang  through  the  room.  '*  Now 
is  my  opportunity/'  thought  Bemhard 
\vithin  himself,  and  thus  he  addressed 
him  to  use  it — **  Ay,  Daddy  Reinhold, 
did  a  suitor  of  that  stamp  present  him- 
self,  what  are  the  odds  that  you  would 
not  refuse  him  your  beautiful  daughter's 
hand?" 

•*  Humph  I  "grumbled  the  Armourer, 
rubbing  his  bristly  chin  ;  '*  I  should  like 
an  able  smith  better  though  I " 

A  reply  so  utterly  unexpected  de- 

E rived  Bemhard,  who  was  already 
eated  and  excited  by  passion  and 
wine,  of  his  small  remaining  stock  of 
self-possession,  and  he  exclaimed, 
"  Yon  must  be  out  of  your  senses  1 
Prefer  a  smith  to  such  a  man  ! " 

**  Meddle  not  with  my  craft,"  re- 
torted the  old  man,  angrily.  *'  Know 
you  not  that  in  olden  times  the  smith 
ranked  next  to  the  King  in  public  esti- 
mation. Have  you  never  read  of  the 
smith  Asenundur  ?  There  was  a 
man" 

**  Old  wives'  tales!"  cried  Bern- 
bard,  laughing,  whilst  Herbert  gave 
him  a  monitory  punch  in  the  ribs  that 
nearly  took  away  his  breath. 

''  Old  wives'  tales  1"  repeated  the 
Smith.  "  But  even  if  they  were,  still 
a  smith's  were  the  first  of  calling^. 
What  is  an  emperor's  best  treasure  ? 
His  sword,  and  with  that  I  supply 
him." 

<'  Not  a  bit/*  retorted  the  heated 
Bemhard.  <'  His  crown,  and  that  is 
my  work."  ' 

"  Yours  r"  jeeringly  drawled  the 
Armourer.  "  Yours?  You  cannot 
surely  dr«am  of  comparing  your  fili- 
gree nick-knackerics  for  women's 
necks  and  ears  with  our  masculine 
work  ?  What  do  we  produce?  Swords, 
helmets" 

<'  And  horse-shoes  I"  exclaimed  the 
Augsburger,  interrupting  him. 

"  Yes,  for  the  first  of  animals,  for 
the  knight's  charger." 

"  Or  the  pedlar's  mule,"  laughed 
Bemhard. 

At  these  words  the  Armourer's  rage 
threatened  to  breidL  all  the  bounds  of 
burgher  decorum.  But  Herbert,  who 
had  half-crushed  Berahard's  foot  with 
his  forcible  pedal  hints,  hastened  to 
interpose  with,  "  Gently,  gently,  good 
friends,  what  may  all  this  hurly-burly 
be  about?  Why,  you  wUl  actually 
turn  our  landlord's  head  with  conceit 


of  the  excellence  of  his  wine  I  And> 
after  all,  what  are  you  quarrelling 
about?  What  ranks  or  degrees  are 
there  over  the  wine-cnp?  You 'are 
Master  Reinhold,  he's  Master  Bern-  * 
hard,  I'm  Master  Herbert,  and  there 
an  end.  Whether  we  work  in  gold, 
copper,  tin,  iron,  wood,  or  leather, 
who  would  ask,  whilst  the  landlord 
has  wine  in  his  cellar  ?  So  up  with 
your  glasses,  and  here's  to  all  pretty 
girls  1  They  hold  the  first  rank  in 
society." 

**  Right,  right  1"   cried  Bemhard, 
who  had    now  recollected   himself; 
**  and  more  especially  to  your  daugh-  , 
ter.  Master  Reinhold,  who  ranks  the 
first  of  that  first  class]" 

The  Smith's  countenance  was  still 
wrathful,  but  his  frown  relaxe<i  as  the 
wine  touched  hb  lips ;  and  by  the 
time  he  had,  in  obedience  to  Bera- 
hard's cry  of**  No  heel-tap's  I"  drained 
his  glass,  his  aspect  had  resumed  its 
former  expression. 

Bemhard,  who  had  watched  the  gra- 
dual return  of  Jollity  to  the  Armourer's 
features,  now  flattered  himself  with 
having  caught  the  auspicious  moment 
for  setting  forward  upon  his  wooing 
course.  But  upon  this  second  attempt 
he  proceeded  more  warily,  and  began 
by  what  he  conceived  might  prove  a 
propitiatory  introduction.  He  spoke  of 
Augsburg,  then  of  his  own  situation 
there,  and  of  the  consideration  he  en- 
joyed, clearly  intimating  that  the  first 
mercantile  families  were  desirous  of 
bestowing  their  prettiest  aaughters 
upon  him. 

"  And  why  don't  you  marry,  then, 
you  scapegrace  bachelor  you?"  said 
the  Smith.  "'Twere  good  for  you, 
take  my  word  fort.  I  was  just  such 
another  harum-scamm  madcap  myself, 
and,  trust  me,  I  never  repented  of  turn- 
ing steady  and  marrying.  My  sainted 
wife  Elizabeth  proved  an  angel  of  a 
woman.  So  marry,  young  friend,  and 
rather  to-day  than  to-morrow." 

Bemhard  listened  with  a  throbbing 
heart.  To  him,  elevated  as  hh  was 
with  wine,  agitated  with  passion,  it 
seemed  as  though  Reinhold  were  ac- 
tually meeting  nim  half  w^y ;  and, 
heedless  of  Herbert's  repeated  stamps 
upon  his  foot  under  the  table,  he  burst 
forth  with  these  words :— «  You  are  in 
the  right,  you  are  in  the  right.  Daddy 
Reinhold !  and  if  you  will  give  me  the 
daughter  of  that  sainted  wife  you  fo 
highly  extol,  I  will  marry  this  very 
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ndiittte  V*  As  be  spoke  he  attempted 
to  clasp  his  future  uther-in-law  in  his 
aims. 

But  the  Smith  repulsed  bis  adTances. 
His  brows  were  again  knit  in  wrath, 
and,  rising  from  his  seat,  be  angrily 
said^'^  Daughter  I  what  daughter? 
my  daughter  I  GentlTf  friend ;  to  no 
one  in  existence  would  I  give  her  thus 
off-hand,  and  yours,  with  your  pardon, 
she  can  never  bc»  My  daughter  must 
not  marry  beneath  her  station:  she 
must  wed  an  armourer,  or  go  into  a 
oonyent.  As  fbr  you,  to  bed  with 
you,  and  sleep  yourself  sober!— Good 
night ! "  With  these  words  he  set  his 
glass  on  the  table,  his  cap  on  his  head, 
and  turned  towards  the  door. 

Bemhard  stood  as  though  blasted 
with  lightning ;  but  Herbert  rose  and 
accompanied  tiie  Smith  to  the  door, 
whispeiingji,  loud  enough  to  be  over- 
heard by  Bemhard—"  That's  well 
done,' alderman ;  the  Toung  Augsburg 
chap  is  somewhat  of  the  Tainest,  and 
miut  be  taken  down  a  peg  or  two. — 
Good  night,  and  greet  Mistress  £li2a«> 
beth  from  me ;  tell  her  this,  that  she 
may  hare  a  g^ood  laugh  at  her  Augs- 
burg admirer.'* 

The  Armourer  withdrew,  and  HeN 
bert  returned  towards  the  table;  but 
Bemhard,  who  had  now  regained  the 
use  of  his  faculties,  fell  foul  of  him 
with~"  Thou  double-tongued  rillain  I 
dost  think  I  did  not  hear  what  thou 
hast  been  saying  to  that  infernal  idiot 
of  a  smith  ?  But  thou  shalt  repent  thy 
treachery  1 "  As  he  spoke  he  would 
have  grappled  with  hmi,  but  again 
stood  confounded  when  the  jewel-mer- 
chant, setthig  his  arms  akimbo,  broke 
into  a  horse-laugh. 

The  discomfited  Goldsmith  had  not 
yet  found  words  to  express  his  asto- 
nishment and  perplexity,  when  his 
elder  friend,  recovering  from  his  ca- 
chinnatory  paroxysm,  drew  a  long 
breath,  and  8aid_'<  You  are  but  a  no- 
vice in  worldly  wisdom.  Master  Bem- 
hard, despite  vour  travels.  Can  you 
suppose  that  I  think  the  Smith  in  the 
right  r  or  that,  if  t  did,  I  would  abuse 
vou  in  your  own  hearing  ?  Had  I  said 
less  than  t  did,  his  doors  would  have 
been  closed  against  me.    Now  I  hope 
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to  be  of  use  to  you,  and  perhaps  to 
teach  this  concated  Smith  a  little  mo* 
desty. — Sit  you  down,  and  let  us  see 
with  what  scheme  the  remains  of  this 
bottle  will  inspire  us.*' 

But  leave  we  them  to  thdr  plotting, 
of  which  the  result  will  appear  in  due 
thne,  and  let  us  enquire  what  imprea* 
sion  the  handsome  Augsburg  Gold- 
smith has  made  upon  the  lovely  Eliaa* 
beth,  or,  to  speak  with  the  respect  due 
to  an  acknowledged  beauty,  whether 
he  has  made  any. 

If  we  are  to  judge  by  her  deport- 
ment, the  heart  and  mind  of  the  maiden 
are  not  in  their  usual  state  of  serena 
tranquillity.  Not  to  speak  of  minor 
irreguUrides  in  the  arrangement  of 
her  father^s  supper  table,  the  stout  Ar- 
mourer^s  wine-can  proved  to  be  emp^ 
the  first  time  he  applied  to  it  for  a 
draught.  These  deficiencies,  however, 
were  all  susceptible  of  remedy ;  the 
supper  had  ended  happily,  and  the 
Smith  repaired  to  his  engagement  at 
the  Bunch  of  Grapes,  when  Elizabeth 
escaped  to  her  own  little  bedroom^ 
where  she  seated  herself  at  her  spin- 
ning-wheel* beside  the  open  window, 
wi£  the  often-mentioned  nosegay  in 
water  before  her. 

Upon  that  nosegay  dwelt  the  maid- 
en's eyes,  whilst  her  wheel  turned  lln* 
geringly,  and  her  skilM  fingers  forgot 
Uieir  cunning.  **  Why  should  I  not 
examine  it  before  morning?"  said  she 
to  herself;  ''  I  do  not  believe  in  his 
spell.  Such  travelled  gentlemen  deem 
us  poor  home-bred  girls  credulous 
simpletons,  and  think  to  make  fools  of 
us.  I  wonder,  though,  whether  this 
be  thecasewith  the  Augsbure  stranger! 
His  eyes  looked  honest,  and  his  smile 
was  not  scomful,  but  good-natured— 
But,  mercy  upon  me !  how  unequally 
am  I  spinning,  and  how  little  1  have 
done,  late  as  it  is  growing,  I  who 
should  finish  all  this  flax  before  dark! 
And  I  declare  the  sun  is  setting !  I  see 
the  church-steeple  glowing  red  through 
the  leaves  of  my  dear  old  linden-trees. 
I  will  spin  off  all  this  flax  before  I  stop, 
and  then  I  will  examine  my  noeegay.** 

She  warbled  an  old  spinster  s  ditty 
to  cheer  on  her  task — ^her  foot  kept 
time  to  her  song.fast  twirled  the 


The  reader  will  not,  it  ii  to  be  hoped,  accuse  the  Gerttan  novelist  or  his  EngUah 
Imitator  of  forgetting  that  all  this  happens  on  a  Sunday,  but  recollect  that  in  Catholle, 
and  even  in  Lutheran  countries,  Sunday  is  not  kept  as  ift  Great  Britain ;  after  divine 
'^vice  every  one  being  free  to  amuse  biniaelf,  or  work,  at  his  own  discretion* 
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wbeel^  and  she  Bpan  diligently,  avert, 
ing  her  eyes  from  the  bewitched 
flowers^  lest  they  should  tempt  her 
into  breaking  her  self-pledged  word* 
Her  heart  beat  faster  and  faster  as 
the  quantity  of  flax  yidbly  lessened, 
and  as  the  clock  struck  eight  her  task 
vas  completed. 

With  trembling  eagerness  Elizabeth 
now  snatched  up  her  nosegay,  and, 
balMaughing  at  herself,  yet  half* 
shrinking,  gently  separated  the  flow* 
ers  with  her  fingers.  Something  glit- 
tered amidst  the  dark  green  of  the 
leaves.  <' Can  it  be  posnble  ?  What  I 
actually  a  conjurer!  she  murmured 
to  herself;  and  she  cut  the  ribbon 
that  tied  the  nosegay  to  get  at  the  mar- 
vellous flower.  She  found  it  not,  and 
was  yet  more  surprised ;  but  as  she 
separated  the  stalks  of  the  flowers,  she 
heard  something  ring  upon  the  floor. 
She  stooped  to  seek  fbr  whatever  had 
dropped  \  but  her  little  room,  over* 
shadowed  by  the  lindens,  was  now 

Suite  daik,  and  running  down  stairs, 
be  lighted  a  lamp  in  order  to  assist 
her  search.  To  her  amazement  she 
now  discovered,  close  beside  her  spin- 
ning-wheel, a  magnificent  ring,  in 
which  sparkled  a  large  and  beautifhl 
ruby. 

To  say  that  the  jewel  awoke  no  emo- 
tion of  pleasure  in  the  maiden's  bosom, 
would  be  to  say  what  no  reader  would 
believe ;  but  the  gratification  that  the 
sight  of  so  splendid  and  so  significant 
an  oflfering  afforded  her  was  fhlly 
counterbalanced  by  the  alarms  and 
anxieties  blending  with  her  pleasure. 
Such  a  present  could  not  be  conceal- 
ed firom  her  fkther ;  and  an  indistinct 
consciousness  told  her  that  he  would 
not  sympathize  with  her  feelings.  She 
gazed  upon  the  ring  till  tears  of  mln- 

gled  joy,  fear,  and  sorrow  swelled  into 
er  eyes,  and  gently  overfiowed. 

At  this  moment  she  heard  a  kev  rattle 
in  the  lock  of  the  house  door ;  her  fa- 
ther already  returned  from  his  evening 
engagement !  Almost  unconscious  of 
her  own  motives,  but  with  an  instinc^ 
live  dread  of  the  impending  explana^ 
tion  and  desire  to  defer  it,  she  extin* 
gnished  her  lamp  and  slipped  into  bed, 
before  the  Smith  had  well  entered  the 
house. 

'  But  going  to  bed  did  not,  upon  thia 
particular  night,  imply  sleeping— and 
although  Elizabeth  laid  her  restlessness 
wholly  to  the  charge  of  the  sudden 
warmth  of  the  vernal  season,  the  mere 
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experienced  reader  will  probably  im- 
pute some  share  of  it,  if  not  to  new- 
born emotions,  yet  to  the  ^fficulty  of 
making  the  discovery  of  (he  ring  known 
to  her  father.  To  repeat  her  idle  ohit- 
chat  with  the  strangfer  was  impossible : 
and  without  so  doinff,how  explain  the 
circumstance?  She  lay  and  meditated 
long  and  uneasily,  nor  closed  her  eyes 
till  she  had  decided  upon  her  course. 
^  When  ElizfU^eth  arose  in  the  mor- 
ning, the  clang  of  hammers  reeounding 
from  the  forge,  and  the  black  smoke 
curling  round  St  Sebaldns*8  steeple^ 
reminded  her  that  it  was  time  to  cany 
their  breakfastto  her  &ther  andhismen. 
Further  delay  was  impossible,  and  iHdk 
a  beating  heart  she  arranged  the  golK 
lets  of  wine  and  bread  upon  a  tray,  &a- 
tened  her  faded  nosegay  to  her  bod- 
dice,  and  proceeded  to  the  forge. 

As  she  crossed  the  court  that  se- 
vered  the  house  from  the  smithy,  ibm 
workmen,  as  usual,  suspended  their 
toils  to  gaze  upon  the  beautifbl  girl. 
Her  appearance  vras  more  welcome 
than  even  the  wine  she  brought,  for 
all  admired  their  master's  daughtefv 
and  in  the  evening  the  constant  Sttb- 
ject  of  dispute  was,  upon  which  had 
she  bestowed  the  kindest  glance?  The 
dispute  was  ever  renewedf  because 
Elizabeth  looked  kindly  upon  all ;  dl»- 
tingmshing  none,  or,  if  any,  it  was  the 
head  man,  old  £hrenfried,herikiher*s 
journeyman  ever  since  she  cenld  re- 
member, and  for  whom  she  ftlt  a  sort 
of  filial  regard. 

As  Reinhbld  helped  himself,  his  eye 
ran  over  his  dauenter's  lovely  form 
with  parental  pride ;  but  when  It  fell 
upon  her  faded  nosegay  he  asked, 
laughing,  «*  Heyday,  Elizabeth,  are 
there  no  fVesh  flowers  to  be  had  this 
morning,  that  you  ftport  those  withered 
things  ?" 

To  provoke  this  question  had  been 
the  object  of  the  maiden,  who  habf* 
tually  adorned  her  boddice  with  fVesh^. 
gathered  flowers.  She  looked  dowft 
at  her  nosegay,  and  rejoined,  «•  Fresh 
flowers  ?  I  should  have  gathered  some 
indeed,  for  these  are  quite  withered; 
quite."  Whfle  speaking,  she  parsed 
her  fingers  over  and  through  them,  fli 
If  in  examination  of  their  state,  end 
suddenly  exdeimed,  «  My  goodnedi. 
what,  what  is  this  ?  Here  is  a  Hng  1 » 
And  she  produced  the  jewel  aft  though 
but  now  detected.  ^^  ..% 

•*A  ring?'*  grumbled  theSftnthi 
"how comes  a  rfiig  in  the  nos^yf**. 
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••  Now  I  recollect  the  ring,*'  said 
Elizabeth,  with  girlish  artifice,  '*  I  saw 
It  on  the  finger  of  the  Augsburg  stran- 
ger, and  he  tnust  have  dropped  it  inad- 
rertently  amongst  the  flowers  when  he 
picked,  them  up  for  me.  How  lucky 
thaUtwasnotlostl" 

The  Smith  listened  attentively,  and 
if  he  suspected  more  than  he  heard, 
his  looks  did  not  betray  him.     When 
his  daughter  ceased  speaking  he  said, 
•*  Dropped  it  inadvertently?    'Twerc 
a  stranee  accident  I      Let's  see  the 
bauble.      In  evident  confusion  Eliza- 
beth tendered  it     The  workshop  was 
silent,  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  the 
father    and    daughter.      When   the 
smith  had  the  ring  in  his  hand,  he  laid 
it  on  the  anvil,  and,  clutching  a  heavy 
-hammer,  with  one  blow  shivered  it  to 
atoms.    All   gazed   in  astonishment, 
and  Elizabeth  exclaimed,  *<  For  God's 
sake,  father  I     What  are  you  doing?" 
But  the  Smith,  who  seemed  mad- 
dened  by  the  blow  he  had  struck,  cried 
in  accent  of  fury,  •<  Shameless  slut  I 
Dost  think  to  cheat  me?     But  I'll 
drive  such  trickery  out  of  thee,  were't 
with  this  hammer!"  and  he  brandished 
the  formidable  implement  so  threaten- 
ingly that  the  terrified  Elizabeth,  in 
tears,  and  half  fainting,  sank  at  his  feet 
Shocked   at  his   gesture,   Ehrenfried 
sprang  forward,  and  with  the  excia* 
mation— "Are  you  crazy,  roaster?" 
wrested  the  hammer  from  his  hands. 
This  action  yet  more  thoroughly  in- 
frenzied  the  Armourer.  He  seemed  ac- 
tually  distraught    as,    breaking  from 
Ehrenfried,  he  snatched  up  a  sword, 
cried  "  Villain !  wilt  lay  hand  on  thy 
master  ?  "  and  flew  at  him.    The  heai 
man's  danger  was  imminent,  had  not 
the  other  two  journeymen  flown  to 
their   comrade's    relief,    seized  their 
master's  arms  from  behind,  and  forced 
tfie  weapon  from  his  grasp.    Furiously 
he  struggled  in  their  hold,  and  repuked 
his  weeping  daughter's  endeavours  to 
^mbrace  him ;  but  his  men  held  him 
fest,  and  positively  refused  to  release 
him  till  he  should  pledge  himself  to 
harm  no  one.     He  at  length  gave  the 
promise    required,   and   was    imme- 
diately left  at  liberty. 

If  the  Smith's  fury  was  subdued,  not 
80  his  anger.  He  sternly  ordered  his 
daughter  to  her  chamber,  and,  as  she 
jjlenUy  obeyed,  the  smithy  >as  so  sdll 
that  her  suppressed  sobs  were  heard. 
gjBn  after  she  had  crossed  the  court. 
The  sound  ceased,  and  Reinhold  turn- 


ed to  his  men> — "Joumejnnen  who 
lay  hand  on  their  master  will  not  do 
for  me.  You  all  leave  my  smithy  and 
house  this  instant ;  and  I  would  advise 
you  not  to  ^  show  you^fdves  here 
again."  No  one  answered.  All  three 
sought  their  rooms,  tied  up  their 
little  bundles,  and  with  heavy  lieorti 
returned  into  the  court.  As  they 
passed  the  forge  the  fire  was  out,  and 
the  master  sat  by  the  cold  hearth, 
looking  gloomily  on  vacancy.  Invo- 
luntarily his  discarded  men  called  out, 
<*  Farewell,  Master  Reinhold,"— and 
without  turning  his  head  he  answered, 
•*  A  good  journey  to  ye."   • 

They  were  now  under  Elizabedi's 
window,  and  aU  sadly  felt  that  they 
were  leaving  the  beautiful  maiden  for 
even  At  length  Ehrenfried  took 
hearty  and  looking  up,  said  aloud, 
'*  God  be  vdth  you.  Mistress  Eliza, 
beth!  Fare  yon  well,  heartily  r*  Hia 
mates  repeated  his  words ;  and  Eliza- 
beth, coming  to  the  window,  with 
tear-swollen  eyes^  looked  ou^  and 
asked,  '*  What  is  the  matter,  good 
Ehrenfried  ?    Whither  go  ye  ?" 

''  We  are  dismissed/'  returned  the 
head  man ;  **  and  must  purBue  our 
wanderings.  Fare  you  well,  hearti- 
lyr 

"  Fare  you  well !"  echoed  his  com- 
panionsy  and  they  departed;  while 
Elizabeth's  freshly-gushing  tears  so 
choked  her  voice,  that  she  could 
only  wave  her  handkerchief  in  an. 
swer. 

For  some  hours  Elizabeth  remained 
in  her  own  room ;  but,  as  noon  drew 
nigh,  she  went  down  to  the  kitchen, 
and  ordered  and  helped  as  usual,  af- 
fecting an  air  of  indifference,  in  order 
to  avoid  the  eager  questioning  of  the 
old  servant,  who  had  nursed  her  in- 
fancy, and  dearly  loved  her.     While 
she  was  thus  employed,  the  door-bell 
rang,  and  Herbert  made  his  appear- 
ance.     Elizabeth  was  startled  and 
uneasy,  though  she  hardly  knew  why, 
as  the  old  merchant  proceeded  to  the 
smithy,  and  there  held  a  long  confer- 
ence with  her  father.     At  length  the 
two  men  came  towards  the  house  to- 
gether ;  and,  as  they  passed  the  kit- 
chen-door,  Herbert,  laughing  disagree- 
ably, called  out,    "  Good  morrow, 
pretty  Mistress  Elizabeth ;  our  Augs- 
Durger  bade  me  make  you  his  adieus. 
He  was  off  this  morning." 
'  With  difficulty  the  maiden  com. 
manded  her  vexation  sufficiently  to 
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answer, ''  Man^  thanks  for  yonr  mes- 
sage,** and  busied  herself  in  the  kit- 
chen. 

At  dinner,  father  and  daughter  sat 
uncomfortably  opposite  to  each  other, 
the  one  gloomy,  the  other  sad;  and 
neither  speaking  of  that  which  en- 
grossed the  thoughts  of  both. 

Thns  passed  the  day ;  and  thus 
passed  days  and  weeks.  EUzabeth 
tried  to  forget  the  handsome  Augs* 
burger,  who  was  evidently  as  fickle 
as  any  one  of  his  fickle  sex  ;  but  she 
tried  in  vain;  and,  as  she  daily  at- 
tended mass,  she  could  not  forbear 
turning  her  eyes  towards  the  taveru- 
window  whence  Bemhard  had  first 
seen  her.  One  morning  she  did  this, 
it  should  seem,  so  openly  as  to  attract 
observation  ;  for  a  voice  close  beside 
ber  said,  **  Here  he  is  not,  but  he 
sends  yon  greetings.**  She  started, 
turned,  and  beheld  Herbert,  who  re- 
sumed, *'  If  you  can  read,  and  can 
likewise  be  silent,  I  will  send  you  a 
letter." 

Elizabeth  answered,  "  I  was  taught 
to  read  in  the  convent  where  I  was 
educated ;  and  so  there  be  no  harm  in 
the  letter,  I  can  be  silent.'* 

'*  There,  heedfully  note  whatever 
chances  in  your  house,**  said  Herbert, 
and  bowing,  went  his  way. 

That  same  evening  a  ring  at  the 
house-door  announced  a  little  bov 
with  strawberries  for  sale.  Elizabeth 
bade  the  maid  buy  some,  and,  whilst 
she  was  bargaining,  the  boy,  pulling 
out  a  handkerchief,  flirted  a  letter  on 
to  the  floor.  Elizabeth  set  her  foot 
upon  it,  and  presently  dropping  some- 
thing, managed  to  pick  up  the  letter 
unobserved.  How  impatiently  did 
she  now  await  an  opportunity  of  escap- 
ing to  her  own  little  room  I  Once 
there,  she  examined  the  letter.  It 
was  from  Bemhard  to  Herbert,  upon 
matters  of  bunness ;  but  in  it  he  said, 
**  If  you  see  the  beautiful  Elizabeth, 
offer  ner  my  heartfelt  greetings.  Her 
image  is  ever  before  my  eyes,  her 
voice  ever  in  my  ears.  Could  I  but 
know  that  she  was  not  offended  with 
me,  I  would  beg  of  you  to  tell  her 
how  passionately  I  love  her  ;  and 
durst  I  but  hope  she  repaid  me  with 
the  hundredth  part  of  my  love,  I 
would  still  undertake  to  gain  her 
hand,  despite  her  father*s  rejection  of 
my  suit.** 

Over  and  over  again  Elizabeth  read 
these  lines,  and  every  time  her  heart 
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beat  quicker,  whilst,  as  she  perused 
his  doubts  of  her  affection,  the  words, 
«*  And  oh  how  I  love  him  I"  escjiped 
her  in  a  sigh.  She  would  now  have 
given  worlds  for  five  minutes*  conver- 
sation with  Herbert.  She  had  a  thou- 
'sand  questions  to  ask  him,  and  espe- 
cially she  wanted  to  know  what  was 
meant  by  her  father's  rejection.  But 
the  thing  was  impossible. 

At  length  Whitsunday  dawned,  and 
Elizabeth  cordially  welcomed  it.  Such 
another  holiday  as  Easter  Sunday  she 
felt  confident  must  afford  her  an  op- 
portunity of  meeting  Herbert  amidst 
the  joyous  multitude  of  Nurembergers 
who  would  go  forth  in  search  of 
amusement.  Nor  was  she  mistaken. 
As  she  set  forth  with  her  father  for 
the  afternoon's  walk,  they  met  the 
old  jewel-merchant,  who  invited  the 
Smith  to  join  a  few  friends  at  his 
house,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  Whit- 
sunday, by  tapping  a  new  cask  of 
wine  ;  and  a  glance  at  Elizabeth  gave 
her  to  understand  that  she  was  not 
unconcerned  in  the  invitation.  The 
Smith  accepted — indeed  he  was  never 
known  to  refuse  an  invitation  of  the 
kind ;  and  proceeded  with  his  daugh- 
ter, shunning  the  Vogeiwies^  to  the 
Dutzend  Teich,  another  favour- 
ite resort  of  Nuremberg  holiday 
folks. 

Again  the  Nuremberg  youth  ho- 
vered around  Elizabeth,  with  looks 
of  ardent  admiration.  Again  the 
Armourer  exulted  in  the  charms,  the 
triumphs  of  his  child,  and  murmured 
audibly,  although  in  fact  to  himself, 
"  It  must  be  confessed  that  our  Nu- 
rembergers are  the  smartest  chaps 
going,  after  all.  Pity  there  is  not  a 
good  armourer  amongst  them,  else  I 
would*' 

"  What  would  you,  father?**  asked 
Elizabeth,  anxiously. 

««  What  would  I?"  re-echoed  the 
father ;  <<  Why,  to  him  I  would  glad- 
ly— r-  But  it*s  getting  late.  Come 
along;  we  must  hasten  home,  or  I 
shall  be  behind  my  time  with  Master 
Herbert." 

When  supper  was  over,  and  her 
father  had  gone  to  his  jollification, 
Elizabeth  sat  in  trembling  expecta- 
tion of  what  was  to  happen,  and  firm- 
ly resolved,  should  Bemhard  appear, 
not  to  let  him  in.  Suddenly  rapid 
steps  were  heard  approaching,  and 
^c  thought  ''  that  is  him  I**  Then 
came  a  ring  at  the  bell,  but  so  loud 
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and  sharpf  that  the  peal  was  not  oyer 
as  she  turned  the  key  in  the  lock ; 
and  again  she  thought,  "  No,  that 
cannot  be  himl" 

She  opened,  trembling — a  tall,  %ht 
figure,  like  Bemhard's,  stood  before 
her  in  the  twilight ;  and  she  thought 
'twas  him ;  bat  a  gruff,  strange  Toice 
asked  for  Master  Reinhold.  Scarcely 
could  she  find  voice  to  say  he  was  not 
at  home.  The  stranger  seemed  an- 
noyed, and  stood  silent,  whilst  Eliza- 
beth observed  that  although  some- 
thing like  Bemhard,  he  was^  older, 
stouter,  utterly  unlike  him  in  the 
coarseness  of  hb  air  and  carriage,  and 
seemingly  valued  himself  much  upon 
a  bristling  black  beard. 

At  length  he  grumbled,  «'  Not  at 
home?  And  where  can  I  find  him?*' 
Elizabeth  was  spared  the  trouble  of 
answering  farther  by  the  approach  of 
Herbert,  who  told  the  stranger  that 
the  Smith  would  be  there  in  the  morn- 
ing, but  could  not  be  seen  of  a  holiday* 
"  Well,  then,  the  morning  be  it," 
said  the  stranger. 

"  Good-night,  master,**  evidently 
taking  Herbert  for  the  Smith,  and 
walked  off.  Her  old  friend  now  told 
Elizabeth  that  he  could  find  no  means 
of  speaking  to  her,  bat  by  making  thb 
evening's  party  for  her  father;  he 
then  described  the  scene  at  the  Bunch 
of  Grapes,  her  lover's  suit  for  her  hand, 
and  her  father's  angry  refusal,  and 
concluded  by  informing  her  that  Bern- 
hard  would  be  at  Nuremberg  again  in 
a  few  days,  and  solicited  a  conversa- 
tion with  her.  This  Elizabeth  firmly 
refused  to  grant  unknown  to  her  fa- 
ther. 

««  Well,  well,"  resumed  the  jewel- 
merchant,  whose  time  was  limited, 
"  at  least  promise  me  not  to  betray 
him,  if  he  appears  unexpectedly  before 
you,  my  pretty  Elizabeth.** 

Deeply  blushing,  she  cast  down  her 
eyes  as  she  said,  "  Po  not  thus  urge 
and  distress  me,  dear  good  Herbert ; 
you  who  know  how  easily  love  can 
mislead  a  young  girl.  Help  to  soften 
my  father  in  our  behalf,  but  tempt  not 
me  to  do  wrong — ^y  et  you  may  tell  Mas- 
ter Bemhard  that  my  heart '  .  •  • 
She  hesitated,  put  her  handkerchief  to 
her  eyes,  and  when  she  removed  it« 
Herbert  was  gone. 

Next  morning,  Elizabeth  was  waked 
by  voices  in  the  court.  She  Ibtened, 
recognised  the  gruff  tones  that  had  so 
painftdly  disappointed  her  over  nighty 
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and  recalled  her  attentioa  fromwliai 
could  not  concern  her*  We  vill 
not  follow  her  example,  for  the  new* 
comer  is  an  important  character  in 
our  story,  and  we  must  make  hia  ao* 
quaintance.  The  stranger  announeed 
himself  to  Master  Reinhold,  as  a  tra» 
veiling  smith,  in  search  of  work,  who 
had  been  directed  to  him  by  Ehien* 
fried.  Rmnhold,  who  had  been  hitherto 
nnahle  satbfactoiily  to  supply  the 
places  of  his  discharged  workmen,  and 
especially  regretted  EhrenJEried,  gUdly 
entertained  Walter,  so  was  the  stran^ 
ger  called,  even  after  he  had  frankly 
said,  "  Yon  must  have  a  little  palieoes 
with  me  at  first,  master^  for  I  am  out 
of  practice.  Some  three  or  four  yean 
ago,  d'ye  see,  I  was  in  Bohemia,  and 
chancing  to  quarrel  with  my  master, 
whilst  &e  war  with  the  Moravians 
was  going  on,  I  thought  to  myself  one 
shouhi  try  all  trades,  and  so  enltstedas 
'  a  dragoon.  I  have  been  fighting  ever 
since,  till  just  now,  and  so  my  hand  is 
out.  But  if  you  will  try  me,  t*U  ask 
no  wages  till  Fve  brought  it  in 
and  you  think  me  wor&  them* 
that  suit  you?** 

Reinhold  was  so  pleased  to  have  k 
fellow-soldier  for  his  journeyman,  that 
the  bargain  was  soon  struck;  Walter 
laid  down  his  knapsack,  and  they  fdi 
to  work.  The  master  soon  saw  that 
Walter  understood  his  business,  al- 
though somewhat  deficient  in  manual 
skill.  But  he  patiently  directed  him, 
admired  the  ease  with  which  he  wielded 
the  heaviest  sledge  hammer,  improving 
in  dexterity  with  every  blow  i  and  the 
work  went  on  merrily. 

The  breakfast  hour  now  struck,  and 
Reinhold,  ordering  a  suspension  of  la- 
bour, stepped  to  the  door  of  the  smithy, 
and  called  out,  •'  Elizabeth^  breekftst 
for  two." 

«•  Aha!"  said  Walter, «« now  thai  I 
shall  get  a  sight  of  your  fiuwfiuned 
daughter." 

^  **  Famed?"  repeated  the  Smith, 
chuckling, — *<  Ehrenfried  may  have 
talkedof  her  toyou;  I  know  not  how 
ebe  she  should  be  famed." 

"  Ehrenfried?"  rejoined  Walter! 
"Ah,  he  was  the  last;  but  there  is  not 
a  journeyman-smith  in  Swabia,  Bava- 
ria, or  Franconia,  but  talks  of  Master 
Reinhold  and  liis  beautiful  daughter," 

•*  Ay,  indeed  1"  said  the  proud  la- 
ther. 

••  To  be  sure ;  eveiy  travelling  jour- 
neyman who  seeks  work  here  talb  «€ 
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her  whereref  he  goes.     And  by  my 
halidom  that  must  be  she  I " 

Elizabeth  noir  appeared  with  her 
tray ;  she  kissed  her  father^  but  scarcely 
looked  at  his  workman,  whom  she  had 
not  yet  forgiven  for  the  disappointment 
he  nad  occasioned  her,  and  immediate* 
ly  left  the  forge.  **  Now,  to  work,  to 
work,  master  I**  cried  Walter.  "  Such 
a  sight  IS  more  strengthening  than  the 
best  wine.  Now  you  shall  see  how  I 
will  get  forward."  Accordingly^  before 
didner-time  Walter  appeared  to  have 
regained  all  his  lost  handiness,  and  was 
firmly  established  in  the  fiivour  of  his 
new  master. 

At  dinner  Reinhold  was  in  high  spi- 
rits, and  bade  his  daughter  fetch  him  a 
flagon  of  his  best  wine,  to  celebrate 
the  acquisition  of  so  useful  a  mate.  She 
obeyed ;  and  then  seated  herself,  as  far 
off  as  the  room  allowed,  with  her  spin- 
ning-wheell^for  the  impression  made 
upon  her  by  the  new  journeyman  was 
by  no  means  favourable.  The  rough, 
rugged  appearance  of  hair,  beard,  and 
of  his  whole  burly  person ;  the  wildness 
ofhis  flashing  eyes ;  the  loud,  harsh  tones 
of  his  voice,  all  revolted  her,  and  that 
the  more  for  the  distant  resemblance  to 
Bemhatd  that  invcrfuntarily  and  inces* 
eantly  struck  her.  He  now  talked  of 
his  campaigns,  detailing  many  a  wild 
freak,  many  a  daring  adventure,  and 
while  the  father  was  overjoyed  at  this 
revival  of  his  own  youth,  the  daughter 
shrank  more  and  more  from  a  man^ 
who,  despite  his  evident  good-nature^ 
appeared  to  her  hardened  amidst  the 
license  of  a  camp. 

Days  and  weeks  rolled  on,  and,  with 
every  one,  the  old  Armourer  became 
more  attached  to  his  new  journeyman. 
He  pointedly  dwelt  upon  Walter's  merits 
to  Elizabeth,  and  she  trembled  in  anti* 
cipation  of  what  was  hanging  over  her, 
especially  as  Walter,  in  his  own  rough 
way,  indisputably  sought  to  gain  her 
favour.  Nor  had  the  poor  girl  support 
or  solace  amidst  her  fears,  for  of  Bern- 
hard's  promised  visit  she  heard  notliing, 
nor  had  she  even  a  glimpse  of  her  old 
friend  Herbert.  Sadness  weighed  hea- 
vily upon  her  heart. 

One  evening  the  crisis  of  her  fate 
seemed  to  be  arrived ;  she  was  sitting 
despondenUy  at  her  spinning-wheel  in 
one  comer  of  the  room,  and  her  father 
striding  backwards  and  forwards,  as 
though  labouring  with  some  com- 
munication for  which  he  could  not 
readily  find  words.     At  length   he 


beganr-<«That  Walter  is  an  excels 
lent  fellow ;  I  never  saw  a  better  or 
more  diligent  workman— and  poor  he 
is  not,  for  he  has  been  lucky  in  point 
of  booty  during  his  service.  Hell  be 
able  to  keep  his  wife  handsomely.*' 
Elisabeth  stooped  to  hide  a  tear  $  her 
father  did  not  or  would  not  notice  it^ 
and  went  on—''  If  I  were  to  pick  me 
out  a  son-in-law " 

The  blast  of  a  trumpet  from  the 
market-place  interrupted  him;  and 
Walter  coming  in  abruptly,  exclaimed 
— ''  Have  you  heard  the  news,  master? 
Emperor  Max  will  be  here  to-mor« 
row  on  his  way  to  Augsburg.'* 

"  To  Augsburg  ?"  Elizabeth  sud- 
denly asked,  and  stopped*  frightened 
at  her  own  boldness. 

"  Certainly,  mistress,"  Walter  re- 
plied; "  he's  going  there  to  the 
Fuggers." 

*'  Then  must  the  Nuremberg  Al- 
dermen deliberate,"  observed  the 
Smith,  who,  how  much  soever  annoyed 
at  the  disturbance  of  his  plan  of  do- 
mestic operations,  felt  the  municipal 
importance  of  the  event.  *'  When 
comes  the  Emperor?" 

"  To-morrow  noon  or  evening.  A 
troop  of  horse  has  brought  the  news." 

<'  Then  must  I  to  council/'  said  the 
Smith,  donning  his  official  suit. 

<<  And  I'll  to  the  market-place  to 
the  horsemen,"  cried  Walter ;  "  per* 
haps  I  may  find  an  old  comrade." 

Elizabeth  sat  alone,  a  prey  to  me- 
lancholy thoughts,  and  as  the  twilight 
deepened  into  evening's  shades  she 
retired  to  her  own  litUe  chamber,  as 
if  in  its  inviolable  sanctuary,  and  in 
utter  darkness,  she  hoped  to  find  con- 
solation. She  extinguished  her  lamp, 
and  seated  herself  by  her  open  case* 
ment,  to  look  into  the  soothing  gloom 
of  the  mass  of  linden  foliage.  As  the 
evening  breeze  shook  the  quivering 
leaves,  she  saw  through  them  a  light 
glimmer  in  Walter's  room, — "  Is  he 
already  come  in  ?"  thought  she ;  "  or 
has  he  thus  prepared  for  staying  out 
late?  Oh  that  he  would  go  away 
with  these  horsemen  and  never  re- 
turn." 

Suddenly  she  heard  a  rustling  in 
the  boughs  of  the  nearest  linden,  and 
her  own  name  breathed  in  a  whisper. 
Tremblingly  she  asked,  *'  Does  any 
one  call  me  ?"  But  what  words  shall 
describe  the  emotion  with  which  she 
now  heard  Bemhard's  well  remem- 
bered voicdi   softly  sayi  *'  Lovely 
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Elizabetb^  are  joa  awake  ?  Oh  snlfer 
me  to  speak  to  you,  if  it  be  but  for  a 
momeDt.'* 

Ere  she  could  reply,  he  sat  upon 
the  branch  nearest  ner  window  ;  but 
it  was  manifestly  uneaual  to  his 
weight,  and  bent  far  down.  His 
danger  was  apparent,  and  in  an  agony 
of  terror  Elizabeth  reached  down  her 
hand  to  save  him.  He  clasped  it,  and 
catching  at  the  window.frame  with 
the  other  as  the  branch  swayed,  sprang 
on  to  the  outer  ledge. 

**  For  mercy's  sake,  what  are  von 
doing?*'  exclaimed  the  maiden. 
*'  Should  you  be  seen  there  I  were 
lost.  Away,  away  1  And  never  at- 
tempt this  again!'* 

*'  Be  not  angry,  sweetest  Eliza-* 
beth!  Consider  what  I  have  been, 
what  I  am  suffering  in  my  uncertainty. 
One  word  from  you  must  make  me 
blessed  or  miserable.  Suffer  me  then 
to  come  in  for  a  moment,  for  I  per- 
ceive light  opposite ;  I  may  indeed  be 
seen  to  your  injury." 

While  she  hesitated,  he  dropoed 
himself  into  the  room,  knelt  at  her 
feet  to  implore  forgiveness,  and  cover- 
ed her  hand,  which  he  still  retained, 
with  burning  kisses.  He  now  told 
her  how,  upon  learning  from  Herbert 
and  the  landlord  of  the  Bunch  of 
Grapes,  that  her  father  had  announced 
his  intention  of  giving  her  in  marriage 
to  his  new  journeyman,  he  had  made 
his  way  from  the  adjoining  roof  of  the 
tavern  into  the  branches  of  the  linden. 
*'  But  is  it  true,  Elizabeth,"  he  went 
on,  "  will  you  give  this  dear  hand  to 
another?  Cannot  my  fervent  love 
touch  you  ?" 

Elizabeth  wept  convulsively;  she 
suffered  him  to  press  her  hand  to  his 
lips ;  she  scarcely  resisted  when  he 
passed  his  arm  round  her  slender 
waist,  and  folded  her  to  his  bosom. 
But  when,  exulting  in  these  proofs  of 
her  affection,  Bernhard,  confident  of 
success,  proceeded  to  urge  her  to 
elope  with  him,  the  piously  filial 
maiden  was  invincible.  To  his  pas- 
sionate entreaties,  to  his  stormy  re- 
monstrances, she  opposed  only  the  soft 
words,  faltered  with  difficulty  through 
her  tears,  "  I  love  you  Bernhard,  I 
will  love  you  faithfully,  eternally; 
but  I  cannot  desert  my  father." 

At  length  Bernhard  desisted  in  de- 
spair, and  gloomily  said,  *'  Then  have 
I  nothing  left  to  hope  for  in  this  world ; 
house  and  home,  friends  and  kindred  are 
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an  hateful  to  me,  and  IwiU  follow  the 
Emperor  to  the  Turkish  wars.  My 
mother  has  ill  luck  with  her  sons ;  my 
brother  left  her  because  his  wild  tem- 
per longed  for  adventures,  and  be  has 
never  returned — ^neither  shall  I!  Fare- 
well, Elizabeth !  Amidst  your  wedding 
merriment  think  of  me.  Perhaps  a 
Turkish  sabre  will  even  then  be  in  my 
breast.  Ah!  you  wound  my  heart 
more  painfullv."  As  he  rooke  he 
swung  himself  from  the  window  to  a 
branch  of  the  tree,  climbed  upwards, 
and  disappeared  amidst  the  foliage; 
Elizabeth  threw  herself  upon  her^, 
and  wept  bitterly.  Presently  she 
heard  the  house-door  open;  Walter 
came  in,  seemingly  well  pleased,  for 
he  went  singing  up  to  his  room ;  then 
came  her  &ther,  and  all  was  s^l. 

Next  morning  every  shop  and  work- 
shop in  Nuremberg  was  closed,  for  the 
Emperor  s  arrival  was  to  make  a  holi- 
day. Master  Reinhold  attired  himsdf 
in  his  best  garb  of  office,  and  then  sum- 
moned his  daughter  and  Walter  to  ac- 
company him  to  the  station  without 
the  gates,  where  the  municipal  autho- 
rities were  to  receive  the  Emperor. 
The  whole  city  seemed  in  motion; 
the  houses  were  hung  with  tapestry 
and  garlands  of  flowers ;  the  windows 
were  crowded  with  merry  faces;  voices 
rang  confusedly  through  the  streets; 
horsemen  galloped  to  and  fro ;  children 
rioted ;  young  maidens  laughed  and 
coquetted  with  their  lovers;  all  w&s 
tumult  and  joy ;  only  Elizabeth  was 
pale  and  sad  as  she  walked  beside  her 
father,  who,  engrossed  by  his  official 
importance,  heeded  not  her  dejection. 

"  Observe,  Mistress  Elizabeth," 
said  Walter,  "  how  merry,  how  happy 
every  body  seems.  Yet  if  the  Turk- 
ish war  breaks  out,  in  a  couple  of 
months  many  a  one  of  these  laughing 
girls  will  sit  in  her  own  room  drowned 
in  tears.  I  remember  such  a  merry- 
making at  Prague  when  I  was  a  sol- 
dier ;  and  in  one  week  how  changed 
was  the  town  I  Such  as  I  feel  a  sluip 
pang  when  leaving  all  we  love  to  seek 
adventures ;  but  those  who  stay  at 
home  suffer  most."  And  he  sang  a 
soldier's  song,  as  he  nodded  to  a  pretty 
^ri  at  a  window  hard  by. 

His  words  recalled  Bernhard'^  io 
Elizabeth's  mind ;  she  turned  to  look 
enquiringly  at  the  speaker,  and  the 
idea,  "  It  is  that  brother,"  flashed  upon 
her — she  wondered  that  she  had  not 
been  more  struck  with  the  likeDe«s. 
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Her  lips  unelosed  to  a  direct  enquiry 
upon  the  subject ;  but  msiden  sname 
forbade  any  allusion  to  Bernhard»  and 
she  only  asked  the  seemingly  indiffer- 
ent question, ''  What  was  Walter*s  na- 
tive place  ?*  *  He  appeared  not  to  hear, 
andshe  repeated  her  question.  He  then 
turned,  looked  gloomily  at  her,  and 
said ;  "  Do  not  ask  what  I  would  fain 
forget." 

A  friendly  voice  now  called  out, 
"  How  goes  it,  children  ?  What  pre- 
parations have  you  made  for  the  Em- 
SiTOT,  friend  Alderman?"  It  was 
erbert.  Elizabeth  started,  and  dared 
not  look  at  him.  But  he  Joined  them, 
chatting  good-humouredly,  as  they 
pushed  through  the  crowd,  wofully 
pressed  and  jostled,  despite  Master 
Keinhold^s  repeated  exhortations  of, 
*'  Citizens,  let  your  municipal  officers 
reach  their  appointed  station."  When 
our  party  reached  the  gate,  Reinhold, 
who  was  here  to  take  post  with  his 
colleagues,  looked  round  for  Walter, 
whom  he  had  purposely  brought  to  be 
Elizabeth's  squire.  Walter  had  va- 
nished, parted  from  them,  probably  by 
the  bustle.  The  father  was  annoyed 
to  see  his  scheme  foiled  ^  the  jewel- 
merchant  offered  his  arm,  and  Rein- 
hold  had  no  alternative  but  to  commit 
Elizabeth  to  his  care. 

Neither  had  she  an  alternative,  al- 
though she  would  fain  have  shunned  a 
tete-a-tete  with  Bernhard's  friend  at 
that  moment.  As  he  led  her  forward 
he  said,  "  Child,  child,  what  are  you 
about?  Do  you  know  that  the  rich 
and  handsome  youth  is  off  for  the  wars? 
This  very  morning  he  has  bought  him 
a  horse  to  ride  out,  meet  the  Emperor, 
and  ask  for  service  in  the  cavalry? 
YouUl  repent  when  it's  too  late,  when 
you  hear  that  a  Mahometan  sword  has 
cut  him  down.  You  will  then  wish 
you  had  married,  trusting  to  winning 
your  father's  pardon."  Elizabeth  could 
not  answer,  but  burst  into  tears ;  when 
suddenly  Herbert  exclaimed,  **  There 
he  comes  I " 

She  looked  up,  and  saw,  high  above 
the  heads  of  the  multitude,  a  stately 
horseman  advancing.  As  he  approach- 
ed she  recognised  Bernhard,  clad  in  a 
richly  embroidered  horseman's  jacket 
ornamented  with  gold,  and  a  burnished 
breastplate;  a  splendid  helmet  with 
dark  horse-hair  on  his  head,  a  sabre 
by  his  side,  a  spear  in  his  hand.  No 
knight  could  look  more  magnificent. 
He  held  the  bridle  carelessly,  and. 


lookbg  steadily  befote  hun,  noticed 
neither  Elizabeth  nor  her  companion. 
But  the  latter  called  s^ter  him — '*  Whi- 
ther  away.    Master    Bernhard?" 

Aroused  by  the  words,  he  looked 
round,  and  seeing  Elizabeth,  passed 
his  hand  across  his  eyes,  closed  his 
vizor,  gave  his  steed  the  spur,  and 
galloped  onwards. 

The  maiden,  overpowered  by  anxiety 
about  him  she  love^,  and  interest  in 
her  recent  supposed  discovery,  which 
she  yet  deemed  too  vague  and  uncer- 
tain to  mention  to  Herbert,  was  near 
fainting.  Seated  on  the  grass  a  little 
beyond  the  crowd,  she,  however,  gra- 
dually recovered,  and  silently  listened 
to  her  kind  friend's  soothing  promises 
to  dissuade  Bernhard  from  his  mili- 
tary plans. 

At  noon  the  Emperor  appeared. 
The  people  thronged  shoutbg  around 
his  horse ;  the  maidens  strewed  flowers 
in  his  way,  and  half  covered  himself 
with  their  fragrant  gifts,  while  cries  of 
<<  Maximilian  for  ever  l"  rent  the  air. 
But  the  eyes  of  Elizabeth  sought  only 
for  the  Emperor's  new  cavalier  amidst 
his  train ;  yet  was  she  gratified  by  the 
general  expression  of  loyalty  towards 
the  monarch  to  whose  service  Bern- 
hard  had  dedicated  himself. 

Herbert  took  her  home.  Her  fa- 
ther came  in  to  dine  with  her;  but 
Walter  had  requested  to  have  the  ho- 
liday to  himself,  and  Elizabeth  breathed 
more  freely  in  his  absence.  Nor  did 
the  Smith  disturb  her  by  renewing  the 
conversation  of  the  previous  day ;  his 
mind  was,  indeed,  too  much  engrossed 
with  the  Emperor  and  municipal  ho- 
nours and  duties,  to  allow  of  his  even 
observing  his  child's  sadness.  As  soon 
as  he  had  dined  he  hurried  back  to  his 
colleagues,  and  Elizabeth  withdrew  to 
her  own  room. 

As  she  entered  she  saw  a  letter  upon 
her  table*  It  was  from  Walter,  and 
ran  thus  :-^ 

"  Will  you  be  angry.  Mistress 
Elizabeth,  if  I  frankly  open  my  mind 
to  you  ?  I  love  you  heartily,  and, 
as  God  shall  help  me,  faithfully. — 
Many  words  are  not  in  my  way ;  but 
I  think  you  will  hardly  seek  pretences 
to  reject  a  suitor  whom  your  father 
favours,  and  who  means  honestly  by 
you.  Be  my  beloved  wife  I  You  might 
make  a  man  amends  for  many  a  sor* 
row  of  his  youth,  that  drove  lum  from 
.  house  and  home,  from  father,  mother. 
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and  brethrwij  into  the  wide  world. 
Aeflect  for  three  dajt,  and  then  de- 
oide — not  earlier.  Waltsb." 

These  lines  enhanced  Elisabeth's 
•ufferingSy  nnoe  they  confirmed  her 
•uspicions^  both  that  Waiter  was  her 
Berahard's  brother,  and  that  her  fa- 
ther was  determined  npon  giving  her 
to  his  journeyman.  While  she  was 
Tainly  seeking  a  remedy  to  the  im- 
pending evils,  a  rustling  in  the  linden- 
tree  drew  her  attention,  and  she  saw  a 
nosegay  among  the  boughs  within  her 
Teach.  It  contained  a  bnllet  to  ensure 
Its  fall,  and  a  letter  from  Bernhard. 
Eagerly  she  opened  it,  and  read  through 
her  streaming  tears — 

*'  My  most  beloved  Elizabeth,  what 
Is  it  thou  requirest  of  me  ?  Rejected 
by  thee,  what  abiding  place  is  there 
for  me,  save  in  remote  distance?  With- 
out thee  life  is  valueless  I  Then  suf- 
fer me  to  fall  among  strangers.  Here, 
as  there,  no  tear  would  be  shed  for 
me — beloved  by  none  I  Yet  I  wrong 
thee !  Thou  art  kind,  and  wilt  give 
me  a  tear.  And  even  whilst  I  write 
hope  dawns  again  upon  my  soul — ^the 
hope  that  thou  mayst  love  me  I  Three 
days  will  I  await  thy  answer ;  so  long 
if  thou  art  silent,  or  shouldst  thon  re- 
peat last  night*8  words— then  suffer 
me  to  die  I  'Twill  be  best  fbr  both.—. 
Thy  passionate  lover, 

BEENHAan.** 

What  a  glow  of  love  was  here,  com- 
pared to  the  coarse  though  well-meant 
letter  of  Walter  I  Again  and  again 
she  read,  and  kissed,  and  wept  over 
the  precious  lines.  But  what  should 
she  answer  ?  During  the  whole  aftoru 
noon  she  meditated,  and  at  lengthy 
with  a  trembling  hand,  wrote — 

"  My  whole  heart  is  thine ; — oh, 
wherefore  thus  torture  me?  Stay  here, 
be  content  with  my  love,  and  seek  not 
a  distant  death.  It  is  true  that  an- 
other— he  whom  Herbert  suspects- 
asks  my  hand,  and  greaUy  do  I  fear 
it  is  thy  lost  brother.  Never  shall 
he,  never  shall  any  other  obtain  it  I 
But  urge  me  not  to  forsake  my  fa- 
ther 1— Thy  fidthfuny  fond 

Elizabeth." 

This  letter,  according  to  the  diree- 
tion  of  a  postscript  to  Bemhard's,  she 
wrapt  about  the  nosegay,  and  laid 


outside  the  boose  door.  Presently 
her  father  returned  fi^om  the  town 
eouncil;  and  scarcely  had  he  elosod 
the  door  and  sat  down,  when  a  loud 
knocking  was  heard.  Elizabeth  start- 
ed, fearing  she  knew  not  what ;  and 
her  father  gnunblingly  e^claimed-^ 
"  What  should  any  body  want  at  this 
time  of  night?" 

He  opened  the  door  neverthdcst, 
and  there  stood  an  imperial  ofl&eer, 
holding  a  magnificent  sword  in  his 
hand.  With  a  conrteons  inelinatioa, 
the.  stranger  said, — 

"  Doubtless,  master,  you  most  be 
annoyed  at  having  work  brought  yon 
at  such  an  hour ;  but  you  must  not 
refuse  ity  since  it  is  from  our  Lord  the 
Emperor.  See,  this  is  his  sword  of 
state  that  he  must  have  at  Angsborg. 
The  carriage  in  which  it  lay  was 
overturoed  this  morning,  and  the 
blade  is  broken.  You  must,  by  to- 
morrow's dawn,  snpply  its  place  with 
a  blade  of  equal  beauty,  or  solder  this 
together,  so  as  to  do  for  Augsburg. 
The  Emperor  has  heard  of  your  skill, 
and  bade  me  employ  you.  Do  yonr 
best  I  for  he  is  a  liberal  piinee^  and 
fond  of  fine  weapons." 

*'  For  the  sake  of  the  Emperor  and 
my  duty,  not  of  the  reward,  I  will  do 
my  best,"  said  the  Smith.  «' All  shall 
be  ready  by  morning." 

The  stranger  took  his  lea^e;  and 
the  Armourer,  exulting  in  a  task  of 
which  his  children  and  ins  childrens' 
children  might  boast,  bade  Elizabeth 
furnish  him  the  best  wine  in  the  ecd- 
larfor  his  night's  work,  and  go  to 
bed.  He  then  set  himself  to  kindling 
his  fire,  arranging  his  finest  steel,  ana 
the  like  preparations.  Whilst  he  was 
thus  engaged,  Walter  came  home,  and 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  sniprtae  at 
what  he  saw ;  but  learning  the  state  of 
the  case,  zealously  undertook  his  own 
share  of  the  labour.  First,  however, 
he  examined  the  broken  sword»  and, 
shaldng  his  head,  observed,— > 

"  Master,  this  will  be  a  tons^h  job ; 
the  blade  is  damasked,  and  aO  inlaid 
with  silver.  I  doubt  you  have  not 
examined  it." 

The  Smith  now  cast  his  eves  npon 
the  exquisite  workmanship  of  the  bro- 
ken sword,  and  exclaimed, — 

««  By  St  Sebaldus,  tiiat  pastes  n^ 
skill !  "Nor  do  I  see  that  we  can  soldv 
the  pieces  together.  The  silvenmith 
Is  as  much  wanted  here  as  the  ar- 
mourer.'* 


M  ¥68,"  nid  Walter,  ''  tiiat  U 
Oriental  woritnaiithlp»  of  whieh  we 
Gennana  know  little.  I  learned  some* 
thing  of  My  indeed,  at  Veniee ;  bnt  I 
have  never  had  oocaiion  to  practise 
it.*' 

The  Smith  stood  in  utter  despond- 
•nee;  his  hopes  that  the  Emperor 
should  brandisn  a  sword  of  his  making 
had  melted  into  air.  At  leng£ 
Walter  resumed— 

w  Well,  well,  master.  111  try  my 
hand  at  it.  Forge  you  a  blade  of 
pure  steel  in  case  of  the  worst,  and 
I'll  see  to  inlay  one  with  silver.  To 
be  sore,  I  must  have  moulds  for  cast« 
ing  the  figures ;  but  those,  I  think,  I 
ean  borrow." 

The  oveijoyed  Smith  fell  upou  bis 
man's  neck,  exclaiming,-^ 

**  Do  that,  and  ask  what  thou  wilt. 
Were*t  half  my  property,  'tis  thine  1" 

**  Why,  I  have  something  to  ask 
of  you,"  said  Walter,  <*  if  you  would 
not  be  angry." 

*'  Out  with  it )  'tis  thincif  in  m* 


my 
power,  that  is  to  say— or  I  am  no  al- 
derman  of  Nuremberg ! " 

"  Master,"  Walter  thus  resumed, 
<«  I  like  your  daughter  well,  and  I 
hope  she  does  not  hate  me.  I  under- 
stand my  bunness ;  am  not  poor" 

The  Armourer  broke  in  upon  him 
with,— 

**  She's  thine  1  Make  me  the  sword, 
and  I  betroth  you  to-morrow ! " 

•*  Done!"  cried  Walter;  "  FU  ac- 
complish the  blade,  if  I  die  for  it  I " 

He  embraced  his  fatiier-in-law,  and 
ran  off.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he 
returned  with  a  parcel  of  moulds,  ex- 
claiming,— 

«'  We're  in  luck!  I  have  moulds 
with  the  Emperor^s  arms  and  the  im- 
perial double  eagle.  What  could 
suit  us  so  well  ?  Now  to  work  with 
heart  and  hand  I " 

The  night  was  passed  in  unceasing 
labour  |  but  when  morning  dawned, 
lieinhold  had  wrought  a  blade  of  pure 
gteel — Walter  one  beautifblly  inlaid 
with  silver.  Half  wild  with  joy,  the 
Smith  embraced  his  assistanl^  and 
renewed  his  promise.  But  some 
•share  in  the  work  he  must  have  ;  he 
must,  at  least,  set  on  the  hOt.  Alasl 
soon  was  his  Joy  changed  into  grief. 
As  he  prooeeded  to  handle  the 
magnificent  jewelled  hilt,  after  his 
rough  blacksmith  fashion,  he  broke 


The  messenger  who  was  to  fetch  the 
sword  might  be  momentarily  expect- 
ed;  and  what  Nuremberg  jeweller 
would  repair  the  damage  at  that  un- 
seasonable hour— for  him,  too,  who 
was  on  bad  terms  with  them  all? 
The  Armourer  was  in  despair }  Wal- 
ter contemplated  the  disaster,  and 
shook  his  head.    At  length  he  said,— 

"  I  have  often,  as  a  boy,  watched 
goldsmiths  at  their  work  ;  but  where 
»  the  use  of  that  without  practice  ? 
However,  I  can  but  try ;  and,  by 
good  luck,  I  brought  away  one  of 
their  delicate  tools  with  the  moulds." 

«  My  best  Walter,"  cried  his  mas- 
ter, "do  but  try.  Succeed  in  this, 
and  the  wedding  shall  be  when  thou 
wilt.    Only  get  us  out  of  this  scrape! " 

Walter  set  himself  earnestl)^  to  his 
task,  while  the  Smith  loukf-d  anxiously 
on.  Love  seemed  to  inspire  liim  with 
skill,  for  in  half  an  hour  he  clapped  his 
alarmed  master  on  the  shoulder,  ex- 
claiming, <<  Thank  God,  father!  I 
have  succeeded !    All's  right  1 " 

"  Oh  thou  jewel  of  a  son-in-law  1" 
cried  the  Smith/  falling  on  his  neck, 
<«  shall  I  call  Elizabeth,  and  tell  her  at 
once?" 

"  Not  for  the  world  I  No,  no  I  we 
must  take  her  by  surprise.  First 
attend  the  Emperor ;  then  we'll  fetch 
the  parson  and  the  witnesses;  place 
them  in  your  room ;  and  then  call  her, 
altogether  unprepared,  into  the  assem- 
bly where  we're  to  be  betrothed. 
Her  surprise  will  be  pretty,  won't  it, 
fhther?" 

«  Ay,  ay,  so  'twill.  Be't  as  thou 
wilt,  lad  of  gold." 

But  even  had  the  Smith  preferred 
hb  former  plan,  he  had  no  time  for  it. 
At  this  very  moment  appeared  the 
messeneer  to  fetch  the  sword,  with 
which  he  hurried  away,  admiring  the 
workmanship,  but  too  impatient  to  lis« 
ten  to  Reinhold's  attempt  at  transfer- 
ring the  praise  to  the  right  owner. 
And  now  the  Armourer  had  scarcely  a 
moment  to  assume  his  municipal  dig- 
nity and  join  his  colleagues. 

Again  the  streets  ^swarmed  with 
people,  the  windows  were  crowded 
with  spectators ;  again  flags  waved  and 
bells  rang ;  but  the  joy  that  had  wel- 
comed the  Emperor  was  now  blended 
with  a  degree  of  solemnity,  as  he  de- 
parted to  draw  his  sword  against  the 
eneniy  of  Christendom.     At  the  gate 


some  of  Uie  precious  stones  out  of  ^the  Burgomasterpresented  Maximilian 
tfaeirse^ng.    What  was  to  be  done  ?    irith  a  poem,  written  by  a  Nuremberg 
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master-singer  of  the  poetic  guild,  in 
honour  of  this  imperial  visit.  The 
Emperor  graciously  thanked  him.  and 
then  asked,  **  Where  is  Master  Rein- 
hold?"  The  Smith  took  off  his  cap, 
bowing  respectfully. 

"  You  have  wrought  me  a  beautiful 
sword.  Master  Reinhoid,"  said  Maxi- 
milian. "  Accept  my  thanks,  and  this 
token  of  them."  As  he  spoke,  he 
threw  a  gold  chain  over  the  neck  of 
the  astonished  Armourer,  and  rode  off 
before  he  had  breath  to  disclaim  merit 
not  his. 

Surrounded  and  congratulated  by 
his  colleagues,  Reinhold  was  nearly 
crazy  with  pride  and  delight.  He 
looked  for  Walter,  but  Walter  was 
not  to  be  seen.  He  met,  however, 
with  Herbert,  and  my  host  of  the 
Bunch  of  Grapes,  whom  he  invited  tu 
the  betrothing.  Both  stared;  and 
Herbert  endeavoured  to  put  in  a  word 
for  Bemhard. 

"  What!"  said  the  Smith,  con- 
temptuously, "give  my  daughter  to  a 
poor  creature  who  can  but  make  such 
things  as  this  ?  No,  no,  'tis  he  who 
can  earn  them  from  emperors  that 
shall  have  her.*' 

**  Tell  him  so  yourself/'  said  Her- 
bert,  "  for  here  he  comes."  Bernhard 
now  appeared  in  person,  and  respect- 
fully accosted  the  Smith  with  a  re- 
quest for  five  minutes'  conversation. 

*'  No  need  on't,"  was  the  ungracious 
reply.  "  I  know  wliat  you  want,  but 
it  won't  do.  My  daughter's  engaged ; 
she  gets  a  capital  husband,  who  earns 
tokens  from  emperors.  You  may 
provide  yo\i  elsewhere." 

"  But  your  daughter  loves  me," 

"  That's  not  true  I  It  can't  be  true, 
and  it  shan't  be  true  I  You  fancy  so 
because  she  didn't  return  your  ring. 
That  was  my  doing.  My  good  ham- 
mer smashed  the  gew-gaw,  while  she 
stood  by." 

"  If  you  refuse  me  your  daughter,  I 
throw  myself  into  the  river !  "  . 

"  As  you  please ;  the  bath  may  cool 
your  love-fever,  only  let  me  alone  1" 
Bemhard  hurried  away,  with  dis- 
traction in  his  mien  ;  the  Smith  looked 
after  him  and  shook  his  head,  obser- 
ving, "  That  mad  chap  spoils  my  com- 
fort." 

"  Never  mind  him,  master,**  said 
Herbert,  "  he'll  not  be  so  mad  as  that, 
harebrained  as  he  is.  Yet  *tis  a  good 
fellow  too." 

*'  He  drown  himself!'*  retorted  my 


host,  *'  I'll  lay  yon  odds  he  is  as  meny 
as  the  best  of  us  before  night ;  if  he 
be  not,  may  I  never  hare  goestiin  my 
house  more  1 " 

The  Aldennan*8  spirits  revived  with 
the  assurance,  and  he  proceeded  with 
his  friends  to  summon  the  priest,  who 
readily  obeyed  the  call.  As  th^  left 
his  door  they  met  Walt»  seekiqg 
them. 

"  So,  so !"  cried  the  Anooorer. 
"  Now  all's  right.  Let  us  hasten 
home — I  am  dying  to  see  how  Eliza* 
beth  will  look." 

They  arrived,  and  the  Cither  ealled 
lustily  for  his  daughter.  She  came, 
cast  her  eyes  on  the  assembled  com- 
pany, and  at  sight  of  the  priest,  turn- 
ed pale.  Anxiously  she  waited  far 
what  was  to  follow,  when  her  father 

spoke 

"  Darling  of  my  old  heart,  this  day 
has  been  one  of  honour  and  happiness 
to  thy  father ;  and,  God  wiliug,  so 
shall  it  be  to  thee!  See,  our  good 
Walter  here  has  helped  me  to  earn  this 
chain  from  the  Emperor  s  own  handi 
and  in  return  I  have  promised  him 
•  .  .  .  Come,  g^ess  what?" 

«<  How  can  I?**  said  £liiibedi> 
trembling  to  her  very  heart. 

"  Why,  I've  promised  him  the 
thing  I  love  best  in  the  whole  worid." 
The  words,  confirmuag  her  wont 
fears,  were  scarcdy  spoken  whm  the 
maiden  lay  insensible  in  her  &th<7*s 
arms ;  and  after  the  usual  applications 
had  recovered  her,  a  flood  of  tears  for 
some  minutes  impeded  her  ntterance. 
The  Smith  was  msconcertedat  symp- 
toms BO  little  in  accordance  with  his 
own  feelings,  but  endeavoured  to  ea- 
Courage  himself  and  Walter  by  re- 
peating, *'  It's  the  surprise,  oQly  the 
siuprise.  Speak,  girl;  tell  as  yon  are 
glad?" 

"  Father,  father!"  sobbed  Eliza- 
beth, falling  at  his  feet, ''  if  yon  would 
not  make  me  wretched  for  life,  force 
me  not  to  this  marriage  I" 

''Make  you  wretched  by  gifing 
you  a  good  husband!"  rejomed  the 
Smith.     /'  Why,    thbu   uigratefiil 

hussy ! " 

But  Walter  mterrapted  him,  to  »y, 
"*I  fear  this  is  more  than  sorpzise. 
Wretched  I  will  not  make  yoo, 
Mistress  Elizabeth,  but  tell  us  why 
you  should  be  so.  If  you  love  an- 
other, say  that,  and  I  withdraw  oy 
claim." 
Elizabeth^  amidst  her  tears,  faltered 
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out  Bemhard*s  nailie.  The  sound  in- 
creased her  father's  rage,  but  Walter 
prevented  its  explosion  by  saj!ng> 
*'  Your  daughter  has  named  a  man, 
whose  happiness  I  should  unwillingly 
destroy ;  yet  I  will  not  quite  despair, 
nor  give  you  back  your  word.  On 
the  contrary,  I  ask  you,  before  your 
friends,  to  renew  your  promise  to  give 
me  your  daughter,  if  I  can  gain  her 
consent." 

'*  Never  hope  it?"  exclaimed 
Elizabeth;  whilst  the  father  at  the 
same  instant  shouted  *'  There's  my 
hand  upon  it ! "  And  Walter,  turn- 
ing to  the  weeping  maiden,  said, 
*'  And  here  is  my  hand  upon  it,  that 
if  you  consent  not  willingly,  I  give 
your  father  his  word  back." 

She  looked  kindly  at  him  through 
her  tears,  gave  her  hand  to  accept 
the  pledge,  and  murmured,  "  That  is 
like  him." 

«  Now  that  all  is  in  order,"  Wal- 
ter resumed,  "  I  will  tell  you  what 
the  connexion  is  between  me  and 
Bernhard." 

"  I  know  it,"  cried  Elizabeth. 
"  You  are  his  brother! " 

*'  Not  exactly,  but  something  even 
neajrer,  for — I  am  himself." 

As  he  spoke  he  changed  his  gruff 
accents  into  his  usual  melodious  tones, 
pulled  off  his  wig  and  beard,  and 
stood  before  them  the  very  Goldsmith 
of  Augsburg  ? 

Neither  Elizabeth  nor  her  father 
could  speak,  and  the  metamorphosed 
journeyman  went  on— 

*'  These  kind  friends,**  pointing  to 
Herbert  and  the  landlord,  "  were  my 
accomplices,  and  I  have  another  with- 
out,  to  whom  I  owe  my  bit  of  smith- 
craft." 
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He  opened  the  door,  and  Ehren- 
fried  presented  himself  before  the  as- 
tonished Reinhold,  who  rubbed  his 
eyes,  and  scarce  knew  whether  he 
were  awake  or  dreaming;  whilst 
Elizabeth  seemed  again  near  swoon- 
ing. 

'*  Canst  thou  foicgive  the  deceit  by 
which  I  have  won  thee  ?"  asked  Bern- 
hard,  ag;ain  turning  to  her.  "  Only 
by  thy  misery  during  the  last  half- 
hour  could  I  secure  my  prize." 

Elizabeth  stood  silent  and  trem- 
bling.    She  looked  to  her  father. 

"Well,  girl,"  cried  he,  "  why 
dostn't  fall  into  his  arms  ?  'Tis  the 
d — 1  of  a  juggler,  but  still  His  to  him 
I  owe  my  gold  chain,  and  thou  lik*st 
him  better,  so" 

At  the  words,  the  lovers  were  in 
each  other's  arms ;  and  the  Smith, 
catching  them  in  his  own,  kissed  both 
heartily. 

"  Aha !"  asked  Herbert,  at  length, 
"  it  is  possible,  then,  that  a  worker  in 
gold  may  be  a  fine  fellow  ?  '* 

**  Ay  ! "  TepUed  the  Armourer. 

"  And  have  I  won  my  bet,"  added 
my  host,  "  that  he'd  be  as  merry  as 
the  best  of  us  before  night  ?" 

"  Ay  !  **  retorted  the  Smith,  louder 
than  before. 

"  And  may  I  return  to  the  smithy, 
master?"  asked  Ehrenfried. 

A  yet  louder  and  heartier  "  Ay !" 
was  the  reply. 

And  when  the  enamoured  couple, 
awaking  from  their  trance,  fondly 
asked,  "  And  you  give  us  your  cor- 
dial blessing,  father?"  the  delighted 
Armourer*s  «  Ay !  Ay  !  Ay  I"  shout- 
ed with  all  the  power  of  his  lungs, 
rang  through  the  house. 
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for  this  insane  measure  may  be  traced  to 
the  ascendency  of  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple in  America,  obtained  by  the  elec- 
tions of  1834,  ib — this  principle  has 
been  fiercely  directed  against  the  ari«. 


tooracy  of  the  United  fitatet  Btt^SU 
•—the  withdrawal  of  all  GoversBcit 
depositee ;  the  exereiae  of  Us  vets 
against  the  renewal  of  iU  chait«  both 
in  1833,  and  1835;  the  iisniasof  s 
Treasury  order  that  all  the  taxes  and 
duties  payable  to  Government,  would  bs 
only  received  in  specie,  were  tlie  ded- 
sive  measures  of  the  Prendent  sgaimt 
the  United  States  Bank  in  particular, 
and  a  prelude  against  all  ba^  219—. 
to  understand  the  virulence  of  the  de- 
mocratic clamour  against  the  bank,  it  ii 
necessary  to  attend  to  the  tlma  sod 
circumstances  when  it  was  raiied,  irbeB 
banking  was  of  universal  use  sod  of 
incalculable  importance  to  a  Tiring 
nation  like  America,  when  there  was 
an  unprecedented  activity  in  specala- 
tion  in  land  and  produce,  ib. — Both 
these  points  illustrated  by  qnotatioBS 
from  M.  Chevalier's  work  on  North 
America,  220^Tbe  efiecU  of  the  ae. 
cusalions  against  the  Bank  of  iatngaiBi 
for  its  own  purposes,  the  tnades  of  the 
Press  against  paper  currencf,  aad  the 
fUnk  being  made  a'  question  of  ques- 
tions at  the  Elections,  shown  by  quo. 
tftUons  from  M.  Chevalier,  ^2j2-.De. 
mocratic  passion  has  established  cm- 
tralixation  in  America,  ^24— A  wm* 
mary  of  the  pauses  and  effects  of  the 
late  crisis,  ib — Appeal  to  the  medu- 
pics  of  this  country  on  the  distress  oc- 
casioned to  them  by  the  insanity  of 
their  Democratic  brethren  in  America, 
225— The  futility  of  certain  barriers 
against  popular  delusion  and  insamty, 
the  consequences  of  which  are  more 
Altai  than  the  excesses  of  reysl  sad 
military  powers,  ib. 
Crystals  from  a  Cavern,  39. 

Despatches  of  the  Duke  of  WelliiHttoa, 

No.  V. ;  campaign  of  1808,  renewed, 

661. 
Destroyer,  the,  forming   the  condading 

chapter  of  the  Passages  from  the  Diary 

of  a  late  Physician,  248. 
Droit  Francais,  origines  du,  539. 

Elections,  the  present  general,  importaot 
for  good  or  evil  to  existing  institotiooa, 
238Ll.£pitome  of  Conservative  prin- 
ciples, ib That  our  institutions  are  is 

danger,  proved  from  the  conduct  ot 
the  Ministerial  and  Movement  parties, 
241 — Constant  political  agibilion  inimi- 
cal to  good  Government,  244— or  the 
practical  amelioration  of  oar  Laws, 
245^  When  the  a^taUoo  is  fo«terad  by 
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Gov*nuii«iii,  Um  evil  U  ininUely  wone, 
ili,*.TU«  lUto  of  things  maft  be  put 
Ml  tad  ta,  WL^Ch^9rin$  omens  for 
effecting  the  pnrpoie,  ib.-^The  influ- 
•nee  of  the  Queen*8  name,  how  it 
should  and  should  not  be  used,  ib.— 
Justice  can  never  be  done  to  the  Queen 
without  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the 
Coaserratives,  247^The  result  of  the 
Elections  most  satisfactory  to  the  Con- 
servative cause,  208 — The  disadvan« 
tages  under  whieh  the  Conservatives 
laboured  in  the  last  Election,  ib.-^The 
advantages  which  they  have  gained  by 
it,  302 — Comparative  statements  of  the 
Ministerial  and  Conservative  parties  in 
point  of  union  of  sentiment  and  pur- 
pose, 804 — in  point  of  mutual  confi- 
dence and  good-will,  805 — in  point  of 
talents,  808 — in  point  of  personal  cha- 
racter and  weight,  ib.  i— in  that  the 
Conservative  is  the  rising  and  the  Mi- 
nisterial the  falling  party,  ib. — Although 
the  Conservative  party  is  strong  enough 
to  resist  all  questions  of  constitutional 
change,  they  will  not  give  to  Ministers 
in  the  New  Parliament  a  factious  oppo- 
sition, 8 10-^ A  few  words  of  advice  to 
Conservative  friends  to  attend  to  the 
registration  of  voters,  311 — Not  to  be 
east  down  in  places  where  they  have 
been  defeated,  ib.— nor  to  be  elated 
when  they  have  been  suooessftil,  ib. — 
To  follow  up  the  blow  which  has  been 
already  struck,  ib. — To  begin  the  mo- 
ral preparation  for  a  new  general  elec- 
tion, 313— To  cultivate  iMendly  inter- 
course, and  infuse  right  principles,  813. 

Eahibltions  in  the  Royal  Academy,  830— 
in  the  British  Institution,  403. 

Experimentalist,  the  Involuntary,  497* 

France,  account  of  the  Prisons  and  Pent- 
iMktiaries  in,  145 — Her  affairs  and 
prospects  sinoe  the  Restoration  in  1814 
considered,  760. 

(•antler,  MHe«,  hev  stvaoge  history  and 
eonfesston,  444. 

German  drama,  Hedvlg,  by  Theodore 
Komer,  366. 

Greenwood  Shrift,  an  anecdote  of  Oeorge 
III ,  by  Crabbe,  so  denominated,  versi- 
IUd,9QB. 

Glance  at  the  slate  and  prospeota  of  Ire- 
land, 499«-at  the  dose  of  the  trst  oen- 
iBry  tiom  the  massacre  of  the  Protest- 

^  aula  in  16iU  to  the  aeeesslon  of  the 
Brunswick  fiiunily  to  the  throne,  who 
governed  the  country  on  the  principles 
of  the  Revolution.  Ireland  was  peace- 
able, ib.— >at  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury now  closing,  the  prospect  is  dark, 
ib.— Popery  now  reigns  In  tho  ascen- 
dency in. Ireland,  49^Th9  asaertion 


of  the  MinisUrialifU  that  tha 
dancy  is  amply  eompansated  by  eom« 
parative  tranquillity,  confuted,  482«^ 
The  intimidations  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  annihilate  the  just  influence  of 
property,  435 — The  register  of  votes  is 
one  vast  compilation  of  fictitious  votes, 
437  ->- Why  are  the  polls  in  the  towns 
and  counties  kept  so  long  open  ?  438 — 
The  Conpervatives  should  punish  frauds 
and  correct  evils,  439-^ The  Protestants 
should  not  despair,  ib.—- By  a  judicious 
settlement  of  poor-laws,  of  tithes,  and 
of  municipal  corporations,  Ireland  may 
yet  be  saved  from  Popish  domination, 
441,  el.  8eq. 

Goldsmith,  the '  Augsburg,  a  tale  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  taken  from  the  Ger- 
man, 843. 

Ouisot,  M.,  his  literary  and  political  life 
delineated,  767. 

Hedwig,  a  drama,  by  Theodore  Korner, 
reviewed,  366. 

Herder,  some  of  his  Homeric  Essays, 
quoted,  702— No.  II,  734. 

History  of  Europe  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution  in  1708, 
to  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in 
1815.  Vol.  VI.  By  Archibald  Alison, 
F.R.8.E.,  Advocate,  reviewed,  710. 

Homer,  a  Favourite  of  Time,  comprising 
some  of  the  Homeric  Essays  of  Herder, 
702. 

Homer's  Hymn  to  Venus,  360. 

Involuntary  Experimentalist,  the,  487. 
Ireland,  a  glance  taken  at  the  state  and 

prospects  of,  420. 
Ireland,  what  justice  to  it  really  is,  838. 

Justice  to  Ireland,  828—has  been  Bfiade 
the  war-cry  of  those  foes  ot  the  Con- 
stitution, the  perfidious  Papists,  829-- 
What  they  really  mean  by  it,  880-^ 
If  it  means  redress  of  grievances,  what 
are  Roman  Catholic  and  radical  grie- 
vances ?  831 — Protestant  grievances 
proved  to  be  real,  837 — Justice  to  Ire- 
land is  the  return  to  those  Protestant 
prtaudplei  on  which  the  country  was 
formerly  governed,  840 — Ireland  will 
never  be  free  till  the  Irish  Catholics 
cease  to  be  slaves,  841. 

K^mev,  Theodore,  his  drama  of  Hedwig, 
reviewed,  366* 

Legendary  Lore,  the  Palace  of  Moi^gaBa» 

480^11.  Benlowe's  Books,  483. 

Life  of  a  Poet,  by  Ludwig  Tieck,  review- 
ed, 304. 

Literary  Remains  of  Isaac  Tomkins,  Gent. 
Communicated  by  his  literary  executor, 
Peter  Jenkins,  179* 

London  and  Rome  compared,  ]50«  , 
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MvBKmt,  Mardiai,  Duke  of  Ragtua,  his 
Tour  ifl  Hoogaij,  kc,,  reviewed,  405. 

31einoira  of  the  life  mnd  Woris  of  the 
Right  Hon.  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  by 
hia  aott,  the  Rev.  John  SiucUir,  A.M  , 
reviewed,  I. 

Minifterial  Alternatives,  530  —  Ministry 
may  act  in  the  new  Parliament  exactly 
as  they  did  in  the  old,  532 — ^they  may 
change  their  present  policy  and  become 
more  Conservative,  533  —  they  may 
change  their  present  policy  and  become 
more  Destructive  in  their  views,  534— ^ 
they  will  probably  practise  a  sullen  neu- 
trality oo  constitutional  questions,  and 
profess  lihcrsl  exercise  of  power  and 
patronage,  535 — In  any  way  the  advance 
of  Conservative  principles  cannot  be 
prevented,  537. 

Alonypenny  on  Church  Extension,  re- 
viewed, 3TG. 

31  y  Aunt's  Tale,  342. 

NaUonal  Gallery,  the,  693. 

Naturalist,  the  Notes  of  a,  226. 

New  Zealand,  the  British  Colonization  of, 
a  work  so  named,  reviewed,  764. 

"  No  Patronage  "  Government,  the,  605 
^k>fty  promises  of  the  Whigs  when 
they  took  ofticc,  ib.— absurd  to  look  to 
subsequent  events  for  any  fulfilment  of 
them,  600— proof  undertaken  that  the 
Whigs  have  been  guilty  of  carrying  on 
a  vast  system  of  corruption  in  every 
branch  of  public  service,  607 — ^in  com^* 
missions  of  enquiry,  ib.— in  securing 
votes  in  the  House,  by  granting  per* 
sonal  rewards,  608  ^Enumeration  of 
the  Whig  measures  which  have  been 
associated  with  schemes  for  the  augmen- 
tation of  patronage,  610— The  danger- 
ous hostility  of  the  Whigs  to  the  church 
shown  in  the  character  of  the  men  ap- 
pointed to  be  dignitaries,  612— Their 
corrupt  tampering  with  the  peerage,  615 
.—Their  corrupt  appointments  in  the 
navy,  616 — Their  corrupt  practices  in 
regard  to  Ireland,  618. 

Origines.du  droit  Fran^ais,  by  M.  Michelet, 
Chef  de  la  Section  Historique  aoz  Ar- 
chives du  Royanme,  539. 

Onr  Two  Vases,  548. 

Passages  firom  the  Diary  of  a  late  Phy- 
sician, the  last  ch^ter,  called  the  De- 
atroyer,  248. 

Picture  Gallery,  coDdnolon  of  the  first 


tale,  ChiH>-  VIL  20— Chap.  VIIL  21 
—Chap.  IX.  27— Chap.  X.  29— Chsp. 
XL  31— Chap.  XIL  34— No.  IL  sno- 
ther  tale,  416. 

Poet,  Life  of  a,  by  Ludwig  TiM^  re- 
viewed, 394. 

Poetry  by  our  New  Contributor,  573. 

Political  Pastorals,  No.  I.  Daniel,  fadi«  s 
dialogue  between  Joseph  and  Disiel, 
526. 

Polyglott,  Dr  Pandcmus,  his  Deteetiooiof 
Plagiarisms,  related,  455. 

Prisons  and  Penitentiaries  in  Frsnee,  so 
account  of  them  given,  145. 

Revolt  of  the  Tartars,  or  Flight  of  the 
Kalmuck  Khan  and  hia  people  from  the 
Russian  territories  to  the  frontien  of 
China,  described,  89. 

Rome  and  London  compared,  159. 

Ro]rsl  Academy,  the  exhibitions  in  it,  criti- 
cised, 330. 

Sinclair,  ^  John,  hia  Memoirs  reviewed,  1 . 
Solomon's  Flight,  Chap.   I.  817— Cbsp. 

IL  819 Chap.   IIL  8^-Chap.  IV. 

825. 
Spencer,  Mr  Edmund,  hia  travels  in  Gr- 

cassia  and  Krim  Tartary  reviewed,  636. 

747. 
Story  of  Bab-ey-buk,  Ch^  L  648-.Ciisp. 

IL  649-^hap.   IIL   651— Chap.  lY. 

654— Chap.  V.  656— Chap.  VL  636. 
Strange  History  and  CcmfieariOD  of  Made- 
moiselle Gantier,  444. 

Thuddy  Jones,  the  ciever  young  mso,  s 

story,  Chap.  I.  466-.Chap.  IL  467— 

Chap.  IIL  i69— Chap.  IV.  471— Chsp. 

V.  474— Chap.  VI.  477— Chap.  VII. 

478. 
Heck,  Ludwig,  his  life  of  a  poet  reviewed, 

394. 
Tomkins,  Isaac,  Gent ,  his  literaiy  rensuis 

communicated  by  his  litaniy  ezeeator, 

Peter  Jenkins,  179. 
Tour  of  Marshal  Marmont,  Duke  of  Rs- 

gusa,  in  Hungary,  Tranaylfaiiia,  Soath- 

em  Russia,  Turkey,  Asa  ASiior,  sod 

Syria,  reriewed,  405. 

Vases,  Oar  Two,  548» 

Wellington,  Duke  of,  his  Deqpalchesof  tbt 
Campaign  of  1808,  reriawwl,  661. 
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